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LIMCNIA,  -B  genuB  oF  pUnts  of  the  natunl  family  of 

.liiranliace/e,  bo  called  from  the  original  Indian  names, 
A'cf>w)o  and  Leemoo,  of  the  Lemon.  Several  of  those 
ilfsc^ribed  undar  this  genus  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  have  been 
ri'terrcd  to  Alalantia  and  Glycosmis.  The  species  still 
included  are  mlher  heterogeneous  in  nature,  and  will  pro- 
bably require  further  separatinn.  As  most  of  the  family 
nbaund  in  essential  oil,  so  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  Limo- 
n>a»  are  IVagrant,  and  (he  fruit,  though  small,  of  L.  acidis- 
sima  and  crenulata  is  very  acid.  lAtnonia  laureola.  referred 
to  Ihii  genus  by  Dr.Wallich,  in  his  'I'lantte  Asiat.  Rar." 
t.  245,  is  remarkable  aa  the  only  plant  of  this  family  found 
on  Iho  top*  of  cold  roountaind.  The  people  of  the  Hima- 
hiyas,  remarking  its  hi);hly  fragrant  leaves,  fancy  that  it  is 
by  fi^cding  on  them  that  the  musk  acquires  its  strong  and 
liceuliar  flavour. 

LIMOUSIN,  or  LIMOBIN,  a  province  of  France,  now 
fiimprehended  in  the  departments  of  Corrtae  ond  Hauls 
Viunne.  Limousin  eomprehended  an  area  of  3900  square 
miles,  watered  by  the  Vienne.  one  of  the  great  Iribuiariet 
of  ilie  Loire,  and  by  the  Dordi^ne,  and  its  tributaries  the 
l>le  and  the  Vezere.  all  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 
Gnronnc.  The  province  was  divided  into  tvo  porti  by  the 
W'zite.  Haut  or  Upper  Limousin  waa  to  the  norlh-wesl 
of  ihat  river,  and  had  Limoges  for  its  capital :  Bas  or  Lower 
Limousin  was  to  Ihe  south  and  east ;  its  chief  towns  were 
lifivcs  and  Tulle.  Limoges  was  the  capital  of  the  whole 
p/>ivini«.  Limousin  was  included  in  the  dioceses  of  Limoges 
and  Tulle,  the  bishopi  of  which  werolmtb  suffragans  of  the 
archbishop  of  Bourges. 

This  district  was  antienlly  inhabited  by  the  Lemovices,  a 
C'cliic  people  conquered  with  the  rest  of  the  Celts  by  Cssar. 
Ill  ilie  subsequent  division  of  Gaul  into  provinces,  Limousin 
u:is  included  in  Aquilania:  and  upon  the  subdivision  of 
tlini  ])rovince,  in  Aquilania  Prima.  It  formed  port  of  the 
dominions  of  (he  Visigoths  till  the  overthrow  of  Aloric  II. 
by  Llovis  at  the  battle  of  Vougli,  or  Vouilld,  in  Poitou.  It 
"as  subsequently  under  the  government  of  the  dukes  of 
Aquifaine,  or  ofGuicnne.  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Pepin 
li!  Hi-cf.  It  was  subsequently  included  in  the  great  duchy  of 
Ouienne,  under  which  limoges,  its  capital,  became  a  vice- 
nmiily.  It  was  in  a  quarrel  with  Adfmar  V.,  viscount  of 
LimogcB,  that  Richard  I.  (Caiur  de  Lion),  king  of  England 
and  duke  of  Guienne,  lost  his  life,  being  shot  with  an  arrow 
a»  ho  was  besieging  the  castle  of  ChaluB  in  Limousin.  The 
possession  of  Limousin  was  subsequently  disputed  by  the 
kin),'s  of  England,  as  dukes  of  Guienne,  and  the  kings  of 
Fi  ahcc.  It  aOerwards  came  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of 
ibc'dukesofBrelagne,  and  later  still  into  those  of  the  counts 
of  Albret.  It  was  inherited  by  Henri  IV.  from  his  mother 
Jiijnnc  d'Albret,and  was  by  him  united  to  the  French  crown. 

LIMOUX.  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse. 
mint  in  the  department  of  Aude,  and  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  Aude.  Tbe  streets  are  paved  and  lighted,  and  the 
liuu^ies  are  of  tolerably  good  appearance.  The  market- 
place is  a  regiilar  square.  There  are  two  churches,  four 
pulilic  fountains,  and  a  public  walk.  The  public  edifice 
must  deserving  notice  is  Ihe  gale  of  La  Trinil£,  a  modern 
i'ri;i-tion,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Aude.  Tlic  papulation 
ill  1831  was  (i247fbr  the  town,  or  G51B  for  the  whole  com- 
mune; io  1836  it  waa  7109  for  tbe  commune,  ibowing  an 
P.  C  No.  eii. 
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increase  in  Ave  years  of  nearly  GOO,  or  almost  10  per  cent. 

The  principal  manufactures  are  of  leather  and  woollen 
cloth;  there  are  several  oil-presses,  and  in  tbe  neighbour- 
ing district  there  are  iron-works.  The  surroundini;  louniry 
produces  good  while  wine.  Theiearea  ht^h  school,  an  agri- 
cultural Eociely.'^n  hospital,  and  a  small  collection  of  )'aint- 
ings,  beside  several  government  offices  fi'r  judicial  or  fiscal 
piirpoacs.  The  town  is  about  12  miles  soulh'west  from 
Carcassonne,  tbu  i-apiiul  of  Ibe  deparlment. 

7'he  arrondis semen t  compiebends.  BbS  square  miles,  and 
had  a  population  in  IbSl  ofli.Htl,  in  IH36  uf  76,891 :  it  is 
subdivided  into  four  cantons  and  15U  communes. 

LI'MULUS,  Ilie  name  for  a  genus  of  cruBiareans.  one  of 
the  most  known  of  which  is  popularly  called  The  King  Crab. 
[XiraosuaiAss.] 

LINA'CK/E,  a  small  natural  order  of  plants,  related  to 
Cistacece,  from  which  it  dillers  in  bating  an  ovary  with 
many  cells,  containing  one  or  two  seeds  each,  several  styles, 
a  definite  number  of  stamens,  &c.,  and  to  Geraniacete,  from 
which  the  separate  styles  and  peculiar  fruit  uf  Linaceee 
abundantly  separate  that  order.  Tiie  defltiinon  of  Linaceea 
may  be  brietly  expressed  thus:  polypelalous,  hvpogynous. 
monadelphous  exugens,  with  a  broken-whoiied  calyx;  a 
many-celled,  many-stjled  ovavy,  containing  one  or  two  pen- 
dulous ovules  in  each  cell,  and  a  capsule  splitting  at  the 
point  into  as  many  valves  as  there  are  cell".  The  fruit  is 
remarkable  for  having  each  of  its  carpels  divided  into  two 
cells  by  a  spurious  dissipiment  originating  inside  the  back, 
so  that  in  reality  each  cell  is  two-seeded,  although  from  the 
presence  of  this  spurious  partition  it  seems  to  be  one-seeded. 

But  although  LinaceED  approach  the  two  orders  already 
named  in  the  structure  of  the  ot^ans  of  frucliBcation,  the 
vegetation  is  essentially  different,  the  leaves  being  alternate, 
free  from  all  trace  of  a  volatile  secretion,  and  desljiute  of 
stipules,  and  the  nottes  of  tbe  stem  not  being  capable  of 
disarticulation.  The  whole  order  contains  bnt  two  genera, 
Linum  and  Radiota :  the  former  comprehends  many  species, 
tbe  most  important  of  which  is  common  ttax,  Linum  usila- 
tissimum,  the  woody  tissue  of  whose  stems  is  so  valuable 
for  its  toughness  and  fineness,  and  whosu  seeds  furnish 
linseed  od.  [Flax,  wbero  the  plant  is  called  bj  mistake 
Linum  per fnne ;  Linsekh  Oil  ;  Lmrsi.] 

LINACRE.  or  LYNACER,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  his  age,  descended  from  tbe  Linacres 
of  Linacre  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Chesterfield  in  Derbyshire, 
was  born  at  Canterbury  about  1461).  He  received  his  first 
education  in  his  native  city,  under  William  Tilly,  or  De 
Selling,  and  aflerwaids  entered  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
rhosen  a  fellow  of  All  Souls  College  in  1484.  Anxious  for 
Airther  improvement  in  learning,  he  accompanied  De  Sel- 
ling into  Italv,  whither  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
court  of  Rome  by  King  Henry  VII.  De  Selling  (eft  him 
at  Bologna  wiih  strong  recommendaliona  to  Angelo  Poli- 
ziano,  then  one  of  the  best  Xalin  acbolara  in  Europe. 
Linacre  removed  thence  to  Florence,  where  Lorenio  do* 
Medici  allowed  him  the  privilege  of  attending  the  lama 
preceptors  wiib  his  own  sons ;  and  under  Demetrius  Chal- 
condylas,  who  had  fled  from  Constantinople  at  the  taking  of 
that  city  by  the  Turks,  he  studied  Greek,  He  then  went 
to  Rome,  and  studied  medicine  and  natural  philosophy 
under  Hermolaus  Bubanis,  He  applied  himsair  pwticu 
Vol.  XlV^rf^ 
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Mf  i»4»  voite  of  Ariilotle  and  G«leii,and  is  said  to 
tha  fint  Rngliihiiiaii  who  made  himself  master 
vrilen  in  the  original  Greek.  He  also  translated 
of  Galen's  treatises  into  elegant  Latin,  and  with 
Gracyn  aad  Wdliam  LAtfmer  undertook  a  translation  of 
Aiistotle,  which  was  nerer  completed.  On  his  return  to 
ftm^Mw^  lie  was  incorporated  U-D  at  Oxford,  which  degree 
wind  taken  at  Psdua,  and  gave  temporary  lectures  in 
ph^sK,  and  taught  the  Greek  language  at  Oxford.  His 
iwpntatioo  became  so  high  that  ICing  Henry  VII.  called 
kim  io  eoiiit«  and  entrost^  him  with  the  care  hoth  of  the 
iMalth  and  education  of  Prince  Arthur. 

In  the  reign  of  Ueoiy  VUI.  Linacre  stood  at  the  head  of 
Ins  profession,  and  showed  his  attachment  to  its  interests 
by  founding  two  lectures  on  physic  in  the  university  of 
Oxlbfd,  and  one  in  that  of  Cambridge.  He  may  also  be 
eoQsidered  the  founder  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
London:  for  in  1518  he  obtained  letters-patent  from  King 
Henrv  VIU.,  oonsiituting  a  corporate  body  of  regularly 
hrvd  physicians  in  London,  in  whom  was  vested  the  sole 
right  of  examining  and  admitting  persons  to  practise  within 
the  d'y  and  «even  miles  round  it ;  and  also  of  licensing 
practitioners  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  except  such 
as  Here  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  who  by  TirtuO 
of  their  degrees  were  independent  of  the  college,  except 
withm  London  and  its  precincts.  The  college  had  likewise 
authority  given  to  it  to  examine  prescriptions  and  drugs  in 
ap>)ihecartes*  shops.  Linacre  was  the  flh^t  president  of  the 
new  college,  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  to  it  his  house 
in  Knighi  Rider-street,  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  mem- 
bers had  been  held.  Before  this  time  medicine  had  been 
practised  without  control  by  oretendei  s  of  all  kinds,  but  chiefly 
Dy  monks,  who  were  licensea  by  the  bishops ;  and  this  charter 
was  I  he  first  measure  bv  which  the  well-educated  physician 
was  afforded  the  least  aavaniaKOi  beyond  that  which  ms  own 
oharacter  would  give  him,  over  the  most  ignorant  empiric. 

Highly  as  Linacre  was  esteemed  in  his  profession,  he 
becaitie  desirous  to  change  it  for  that  of  divinity,  or  lUther 
to  combine  the  two  pursuits.  In  1509  wo  find  him  in  pos- 
session  of  the  rectory  of  Mersham,  which  he  resigned  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year,  and  was  installed  into  the 
prebend  of  Eaton  in  the  church  of  Wells :  and  afterwards, 
m  1518,  he  became  possessed  of  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
q(  Yorki  where  he  was  also  for  a  short  time  precentor.  He 
had  other  preferment's  in  the  church,  some  of  which  he 
received  from  Archbishop  Warham,  as  he  gratefuUv  ao- 
knowledtses  in  a  letter  to  that  prelate.  Dr.  Knight  informs 
US  that  he  held  a  prebenain  St.  Stephen*6  chapel,  West- 
minster ;  and  Bishop  Tanner,  that  he  had  the  rectory  of 
Wigan  in  Lancashire.  Ho  died  of  the  stone,  after  great 
suffering,  Oct.  20,  1524.  and  was  buried  in  Bt.  Paul's  cathe* 
dral,  where  Dr.  Caius  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

In  his  literary  character  Linacre  holds  a  high  rank 
among  the  men  of  learning  in  this  country.  He  was  one 
of  th»  first,  in  conjunction  with  Colet.  Lily,  Grocyn.  and 
Lat>mer,  who  revived  or  rather  introduced  clatisical  learning 
Into  England  ;  and  he  conferred  a  benefit  on  his  profession 

K translating  into  Latin  sevei-al  of  the  best  pieces  of  Galen. 
ese  were,  the  treatibes  '  De  Sanitate  tuenda,'  fol..  Par. 
1517;  *Methodus  Medendi,'  fol.  Par.  1519;  'De  Temp^- 
raroenii*.*  4to.  Cambr.  1521;*  '  De  Pulsuum  Usu,*  4to. 
Lond.  1522;  'De  Naturahbus  Facul  tali  bus,*  4to.  Lond. 
1523;  *De  Symptomatum  Differeti tits  liber  un us.  Kjusdem 
de  Symptomatum  Causis  liber  tres,'  4to.  Lond.  1524.  In 
these  veisions  Linaote*s  stvle  was  excellent. 

Linacre*s  translation  of  Proclus,  *  De  Splimra,'  was  printed 
ID  the  *Astronomi  Veteres*of  1499.  His  translation  of 
Paulus  iBgineta,  'DeCrisi  et  Diebus  decrctoriis,  eorumque 
aignis,  Fragmenti^m,*  6vo.  Bas.  1529.  He  also  wrote  a 
•mall  hook  upon  the  Rudiments  of  Latin  Grammar,  in 
English,  for  the  use  of  tlie  Princess  Mary,  first  printe<l  by 
Pynson  without  date,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin 
by  Buchanan.  But  his  most  learned  work  was  bis  treat ise 
*I>e  Emendate  StructuraLatini  Sermonis  Itbri  sex,'  printed 
at  London  immediately  alter  his  death  in  1524,  and  fre- 
qnently  reprinted  in  later  years  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Of  Linacre's  tAlents  as  a  physician  no  testimony  remstns 
exeept  the  high  repute  which  he  enjoyed.  For  tbo  excel* 
lence  of  his  translations  from  Oalen  it  may  be  suHicient 
to  qnote  the  praise  of  Erasmus,  who,  writing  to  a  friend, 
aays»  *  I  present  you  with  the  works  of  Galen,  now,  by  the 

*  Tbb  wit  tba  Sni  book  priatod  ia  BogUod  la  whkb  Ornh  typ$t  wtro  la- 
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help  of  Linaere,  speaking  better  Latin  than  they  ever  before 
spoke  Greek.* 

There  are  two  copies  of  Linacre's  'Methodus  Medendi, 
upon  vellum,  in  the  British  Museum :  one  a  presentation 
copy  to  King  Henry  VIH.,  the  other  to  Cardinal  Wolsey ; 
and  a  dedicatory  letter,  in  manuscript,  to  Wolsey,  precedes, 
tn  Atf  copy,  the  dedication  tb  |Ienry  VIIL  The  Museum 
also  contains  the  treatise  '  De  Sanitate  tuenmi,'  upon  vel- 
lum, Tbis  was  Wolsey's  copy,  and  has  the  cardinaPs  hat 
illuminated  in  the  title,  and  a  similar  dedicatory  letter 
similarly  placed. 

{Biogr.  Brit. ;  Herbert's  edit  of  Ames's  7*opo^.  An  tig. ; 
Wood's  Athena  Oxon.,  by  Bliss,  vol.  i.,  ooL  42 ;  Tanner, 
BibL  Brit.  Hyb.;  Chalmers's  Biorr.  Diet.) 

LINCOLN.     [LiNCOLNSHIRK.J 

LINCOLN  COLLEGE,  Oxfoid,was  foundedin  1427.  by 
Richard  Flemming,  or  Flemmynge,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
for  a  rector  and  seven  fellows;  it  was  afterwards  greatly 
augmented  by  Thomas  Rotherham,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  sub- 
sequently archbishop  of  York,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  who  added  five  felloVships,  and  gave  a  body  of 
statutes  to  the  foundation,  in  which  he  limited  the  election 
of  the  fellows  to  the  old  dioceses  of  Lincoln  and  York,  with 
the  exception  of  one  to  the  diocese  of  Wells.  This  was  in  1 
1479.  Cord  Crewe,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  sometime  rector 
of  this  College,  in  1 7 1 7  made  an  addition  to  the  emoluments 
of  the  rector  and  fellows,  and  in  1718  endowed  twelve  exhi- 
bitions of  20/.  a  year  a-piece.  The  scholarships  and  exhibi- 
tions received  a  further  augmentation  at  a  later  time,  by  the 
will  of  Richard  Hutchins,  D.D.,  rector  from  1755  to  1761. 

The  present  foundation  consists  of  a  rector,  twelve  fel- 
lows, eight  scholars,  twelve  exhibitioners,  and  one  bible- 
clerk.  The  total  number  of  members  upon  the  books  on 
December  31,  1837,  was  132.  The  paUonage  consists  of  the 
rectories  of  Cublington  and  Twyford  in  Bucks,  of  Win rer- 
bome  Abbots  with  Winterton  blapleton  in  Dorsetshire,  of 
Hadleigh  and  Leighs  Magna  in  Essex,  andof  Waddington 
in  Lincolnshire;  with  the  curacies  of  All  Saints  and  St. 
Michael's  in  Oxford,  and  of  Forest  Hill  and  Combe-Longa  in 
Oxfordshire.  The  buildings  of  Lincoln  College  retain  much 
of  their  original  oharacter.  They  consist  of  two  quadrangles^ 
besides  six  sets  of  roonDs  erected  at  a  later  period.  The  largest 
quadrangle  includes  the  rector's  lodgings,  library,  and  ball, 
built  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  library  was  originally  the 
ehapel.  The  smaller  court  was  in  part  built  about  1612  by 
Sir  Thomas  Rotherham.  The  present  ohapel,  upon  its 
south  side,  was  built  in  1631,  by  archbishop  Williams.  The 
windowa  are  rich  in  painted  glass  procured  by  the  archbishop 
from  Italy  in  1629.  In  1816  the  whole  front  of  the  college 
was  repaired,  and  much  improved  in  its  appearance  by  the 
addition  of  battlements  and  the  introduction  of  appropriate 
Gothic  windows.  Among  the  more  emineht  members  of 
this  college  were  Dr.  Robert  Sanderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
archbishop  Potter.  Sir  William  Davenant  the  poet.  Dr. 
Georee  Hickes,  Sir  George  Wheler,  Hervey,  the  author  of 
the '  Meditations,'  and  the  celebrated  John  Wesley.  (Gutch's 
and  ChsL\met%*9  Colleges  and  HalU  qfOaford;  and  the 
Univ.  Calendar  for  1838.) 

LINCOLNSHIRE,  an  English  county  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  eestuary  of  the  H umber,  which  separates  it 
from  Yorkshiie ;  on  the  north-west  by  the  county  of  York ; 
On  the  west  by  the  county  of  Nottingham,  from  which  it  is 
partly  separated  by  the  Trent ;  on  the  south-west  by  the 
Counties  of  Leicester  and  Rutland ;  on  the  south  by  Norih- 
amntonshirc;  on  the  south-east  tyy  the  counties  of  Cam- 
briage  and  Norfolk,  from  the  last  of  which  it  is  separaied 
by  the  Cross  Keys  Wash;  and  on  the  east  by  the  North 
Sea  or  German  Ocean.  Its  form  is  irregular,  having  its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  75  or  76  miles,  from 
the  bank  of  the  H umber  near  the  town  of  Barton  to  the 
bank  of  the  Wetland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Market 
Deeping;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  51  or  52  miles,  from  the 
junction  of  the  three  counties  of  York,  Nottingham,  and 
Lincoln,  to  the  sea  at  Saltfleet.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
2011  square  miles;  and  the  population,  in  1831,  was 
817,465,  givine  122  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  sixe 
it  is  the  second  English  oounty,  Yorkshire  aldne  exceeding 
it ;  in  population  the  fourteenth,  being  rather  less  populous 
than  Eisex,  and  rather  more  so  than  Hampshire ;  and  in 
density  of  population  inferior  to  all  other  counties  except 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland.  It  is 
eomprohended  between  52"*  39'  and  53°  45'  N.  lat..  and 
between  0^  22'  £.  and  O""  57'  or  0*  58'  W.  long.    Lincoln. 
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luMfMliir*,  <»r  mtlMr  Urn  hjhuri.Mt^  Sifsm^y%tt,  a  e«  irvm. 
Xhm  14W«  •kiit4  Um  tMUiRnk  Mivaaarf  '«#  tiir  I**  4#  Ax- 
fwlfiif^  •«!  daU  inl/»  tbe  Tumtt »  ..^u^  iMtt-vv  GauMft«c»^ 
cm  Um  M  bvfik.  7h«  Rf  kitfr^it ter  «^  umt  Itf^  «r  lacnga- 
Ilk  frmi  IUm  lUtlMfiL  TWvM  r»"»«TT«r»e,**jcbtra«*e*s    atiAmLnrtlj 

•nd  <;iito  /IkH  iwYff  •>/I«|«  «lMt»ftr«^Ae«l  »  tAe  Nev  rrrcr    '5t  Sicaiirtt  aaii  Socih  K; 

i/lt«  wnA  tint  N*w.  Tome,  ^m*  U^^m  Ibe  nven  afecr  vtje&    »  afcoci  twecty-two 

tli^X  ftr«  rcwp^rtiveiy  SMMe^t  tkr<>^3cb  Ax^^'aok  !*«  izAa    liix^eeB  ajii  a  half  mJes  ^-<%  P>'^J 

th«  TfffTit  fi^-^  fzoc  :fae  WiibuB  up  to  2MeslbfrL    Fi 

Th«  Atir)K4fii«  n»*!«  near  iBe  rJIa^e  fl»f  SptrvH^a^JD  be-  -  tT  tbe%e  §.:reaBu»  tbe  WiU;aa  1km%  hw  an 
iWMti  LinnAn  and  Ma/k«t  RaAen*  a&d  flri«»  iw>nb'«ast  hx  Bwtoo,  bekv  wbi^h  tovii  it  flcrvt  in  its  catznl  bed  ir.:.> 
orfMitivn  miUj»  Id  Bwb//p  Bn^g*,  whwi  a  nyxoed  by  a  I.it^,  tbe  Wa&b.  TbewbcHC  lengtb  of  tbe  W:sbaa  Bar  be  eftiH 
rivar  fCaw  frz/fn  near  Marlurt  RaMm.  Here  the  DaTH?ar../>a  •  nafed  at  frcn  ««cntj-five  to  og^tr  miScis  fer  aboct  half  f 
eoinin«ror««,  and  the  atream  h  earned  m  an  alfiy>«t  A^nxx  i  vhnca  Et  »  navigabk;.  In  tbe  iirper  part  of  tts  escrse  tu 
lin«  liv  an  artifteial  rot,  abr#ut  iW9:uij  miiesi  lonz;  u^-o  tbe  *  Becaingham.  jest  above  vhich  it  dindes  NotiufbaBsbire 
Ifumliar,  aiihort  distance  wett  of  Barton.  ThehA  ehancel .  from  LuKooiibirc;  ita  banks  are  diTcisied  vnb  nsin^ 
of  the  river  wind*  i»u':h  more  than  tbe  na^ea&ie  c^t,  b^t  \  eroGsda  and  pscxuieH|oe  objects.  Frofu  Beckiscbam  to 
minclde*  wilh  it  in  tlie  (general  diredir/n  of  it*  eourM. '  Lmeun  it  ll:y«s  in  a  vide  sandj  laDer ;  at  I^totwi  it  pasees 
Thj4  ri%'i;r  *enres  to  dram  tbe  marshes  throai^b  «b;rb  it !  tbroof  b  a  depresiMNi  in  tbe  oi>lite  or  stonebrasb  fa£ls:  and 
flow*.  The  Am*  hoi  roe  ram#^  oif  t^ie  drainage  of  the  ra  Ley  *  moo  after  enters  tbe  fens,  tbrocgb  vfaidi  :t  bas  tbe  rest  of 
iMlween  tfie  Wo}d«  and  t}ie  o^/hte  or  su>r«e:/ru!i  h.^;s. '  its  ecforsc.  At  Linealn  it  commanicaica  viib  tbe  Fot» 
Tlie  strearnii  whifrh  fall  into  it  are  ail  »roa]L  j  Dyke,   and  belov  tbat  with  tbe  Homeastle  and  Sleaford 

Tlie  Tetney  riv#fr  rwM;*  U*nn  two  upringt,  one  near  Nor-  '  naTigatioo;  there  are  also  nnmeroiis  cuu  eooDerted  vitb  it 
msal^  awl  tlie  other  at  T^i^^rpe-le-Mire,  near  tiie  v>utb- '  for  tise  parpofe  of  draining  tbe  fens.  It  b  sapfaaod  tbat 
went^rn  rv<arptnent  of  the  U'oldi,  b«'tve«n  HtfibrrxA  and  before  tbe  Conquest  tbe  Witbam  had  a  tidewaT  oarisation 
Market  Rtten ;  tbe  %if 9t^ta%  f((^.a  lhe«e  ftphng«  unre  arid  \  Ux  large  Tes»eU  up  to  Lioeoln ;  but  its  nariraxjda  bas  been 
How  \tj  h^uhv^tk  ar»d  Te'ne^  into  \\t*:  Gerrttzu  Oean  he- .  l:abie  to  frequent  impediments,  and  basveqsjied  much  at- 
tveen  (inrik*Kj  z:A  h^'*ltUi*^,     lijh  Vs^h  of  the  n*er  .•    tention. 

ab^#'«t  f9^r.t7'fvo  CD.  *^.  1;^  th-M*''!.  h«*  U.^n  made  navi-  {  Tbe  Welland  rises  in  Nortbamptonsbire,  aad  flaws  along^ 
f^:kr..*i,  r.-^  \^»,s^U  u:^'i.9i^^i7t  ti.**:  ;,yi  li^tc  ua  ibere,  tbe  border  of  tbat  eountr,  vbicb  it  divides  ni'Tmi^rW  frum 

T>.A  \ai/A  r.««»  UK^t  tr^  fto.  O'lieu  «^»r)rTta<;nt  of  tbe  Lejcesterkhire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Lincolnibire.  ft  fir^t 
^ha«kr4'iiis(»,  Ir  j^  i^r^fiiA  u)  *'^,  j.'^a^^ti  of  t«o  or  three  t'>jct>ef  tbe  border  of  Lincolnshire  just  abofe  Stamford, 
brv»«>«  j»,i»^r,  «.*./«  a^v^-'^  L^^u  «vi  Cw  t^orh  ea^t  ;£ito  ,.  fr^m  whence  it  flows  to  Deeping  and  Crowland,  where  what 
Ih^  fr^mut^  f>>«4r.  ,%7  ^.ft'*i  iTJt.ft,  or^  of  wxi^fj  tuten  is  termed  tbe  Oid  Welland  runs  northward  to  Spaldinir, 
th<5  va  v/  f*r^.-i',v,r'^  «» .r^  ^t"  ***;'.  lt^r.*fj  zf.i  S^iifleet,  j  whi-e  another  arm  called  the  Shire  Drain  proceeds  aion^r  tlie 
Mitf^A«»7  .v*^r  N  vr' '.  n*,",-.^?-''^  4.  ar.'i  :r^  t;..rd  ^t  Sz.iiletsU  border  of  tbe  county,  into  tbe  Wash  at  tbe  mootb  of  the 
Jr^.  .^n^'t%  '/  '«vit  l>^y.  .'t  )  ^>'  e  «".  ««r.  ;;.  .^r-.  T'^  ly/u'.b  Nene.  From  Spalding  the  Old  Welland  is  eooreycd  in  a 
ft^  •.^'.•.'*.  '•■.•*'«•<•*  pn ''  }  %*,  ",  H  /  •If  »*'>^  r*'''?  ''^  "*  *'^*'  direct  line  by  an  artificial  channel  into  tbe  Wasb.  There  is 
%*  ^^^  bK  ff  It  e  :  'i^';  '/.  A  ^.'  it.*::,  v^  '.^^  ^v^'.'j  '/f  stie  a  nattgat;oo  up  to  Stamford.  Between  that  town  and  Deep- 
T^T^.y  r- *T  .  t.-.^  ' )    /.i' «'''.  A  «  .r<«t  ^>«r  «;^ ',  s:.  ,^h  I'^Ui;.     iti^  there  is  a  canal  by  tbe  side  of  tbe  natural  stream:  be- 

7  r,*i  A  r  *^\  '^  '/* .  •.>•'.  FU ,  r.  -^r»  r.^:w  A*.%  v»  P'^f^^-ro,  »iw  Deeping  tbe  natural  channel  is  employed  for  abont  two 
^A  %r»i  r.,r^,*m.i  .".'»  ';^  ^a  \\  St«  "^^^t,  a;^^e  it»  m.les:  and  then  there  is  a  navigable  cut  to  Spalding.  Tbe 
9^  vsk  "f  t*''*r'i^  *f.jn  'A  tr^.  %*iu%  */  u^  I>v«'i ;  tu  *<^^b  u  r»ai.^afir>n  is  about  twenty-eight  nules  kmg  fin>m  Stamford 
%*yr»*  •  ■♦-,  J  it,  .i  Tf,.^%     I:,  '.'^  *•  f<rf  jr#rt  '^  ,'%  ^v^r«e  it    to  itte  Wash« 

m  *^.^4  %^  (y*.'p',y  h^^A  l:jf.  S  *^  ^.-  /  ri*^  f«^r  A*/.*//  j  T^jeGlen  rises  between  Grantham  and  Folkingbara,  and 
^0ft^  ,.-e.  aM  Jlv»»  w.  ,*  v^u,  v/.  .'*/  tt'/tu  b^.^vr,  tii^riit*  flows  s'yuth  by  Corby  to  Barholm  not  far  from  Stanford ; 
fit  *%  ^.v^  tr^  a^^.  W«•^^*>!1  tU'xu  or*  a  »;iAaci  f«»rfl*^<>f  in  this  part  of  its  course  it  crosses  a  projecting  comer  of  tbe 
f>  .4  r -*^f,  %/-.t  (rjf4^  <if  l^y^f  ff  .*.'•  fr/ui\i^  M:a:  »JUU'4ll  e^^unty  of  Rutland.  Just  below  Barbolm  it  reoeiTe  a  stream 
^'tf*  ^»f,  j^*^  «'^  t/^  *;««  t//i»ri.  7'i^'«  rr*^  »4i»  Ivruueriy  jua^  i  vbi^h  riMr*  near  tbe  Glen  and  has  a  course  almost  parallel 
t  !(«-,»  1//t  ,%f'^rr  >»%••«««  i^^«  tii«  ^tt^*Jct  ba*  Ua-u  drawn  «jtf  Uj  iU  From  the  junction  of  this  stream  at  Wilstborpe  tbe 
V/y  r  r^  ^ )  K>« « «f  fv  •  •>'  {/tyfj/'/M'  of  <Sni^t.ifi/  iii<;  a^j«L<:}«'Dt  tteu.    OI^u  flows  north-east  into  tbe  Wasb  at  tbe  month  of  tbe 

tV/**-.'/f  1^'^«r,fJ*^  tr**  U:ii  d^^ti.'i  *Ajiuii^i»fjo%:  »j*d  fioiij  Wt;ii%j;'L  Jts  whole  length  is  about  thirty-six  miles.  A 
lU  rf  ♦Af.».>^  sicirrii  '/f  4/a*f».»i|r  <4**t  ItM  o«eu  «*rrivi  ou.  Mij'4ii  rivuUft  which  joitis  the  Glen  bas  been  made  nariga- 
U^  hf^t'^/tn^u)  »4  ti>*  *v,utA)  kjtr^//iut^  %«?ry  iv^uj/K*  jii*^.  tW  lor  thf«e  miles  and  a  half,  up  to  tbe  town  of  Boom;  and 
T'**  //»*/•  ./'#»«  i»j  •*-i«'/aJ  pi^AM  U>  u  '\.st(r\>A  ffout  ti>c'ir  .  Ulow  th«  junction  of  this  rivulet  tbe  Glen  is  navigable  for 
f#^v#*»  U4*«  a/<^  f*'/w  flvw  .i>  ii'i.f^«M»«  « ti.u;i><^U  in  «iii«»,'t  «bout  tw4;he  miles  into  the  Welland  between  Spalding  and 
t*i '^^ t  •/*'{  »#ir*/WiM">4  »*♦*<  ¥t  J*  mi  <;vi»,  i»ij  *h  m^u  a    the  Wa»b. 

•outfu'.u^9*»'ff4  f/*^»»*'<  r*  *'/»  /  ••  *»*  ;  c/^'-'yr.M'-i^v'j,  W<f  I  A  g<.'ji«;ral  acoount  of  the  great  fen  district  of  England, 
tii  .*•  M>«Mr//*  *//*;  •^.•s*".'j  ii<«  /  *♦  ^/»;  *«./J  ^n.t*  <«J  hy*  <  ^tA  of  tli**  clianges  which  it  has  undergone,  is  given  else- 
d»'/(/(«)/ii;  lo  </«*<r  >^w  j,v*«,  «.A  .•;.«^>**  v  •;  *A  Or^aiiijf  '  wWe.  [HkwoitD  Level.]  The  limits  of  tbe  lincolnsbire 
^^If'i  *^  iV/**  *''**  "'  '^ ""•'*•' ^''^  u-'^.-^f.  «i>  vi  f^,,^  ),^i<j  l,4jen  already  given,  and  it  is  only  reouisite  to 

lh«  Withani,  il.«f  ii.vM  irii;^,rUi,t  #.■•/  st,  u^  *//','.»)r,    I'/^i*  v/fiMr  of  the  principal  cuU  and  drains.     The  Car 

'ITi  "V*'  .**.*•  ***'**^**  ''^  '^  *"*'"  '"'''  -'  '•*  *  *'  ''  *'*  *^'''-*'  ^^7'^'  '***»'*»  »l'»«^»  the  western  border  of  tbe  fens,  com- 
of  RuiUndnhire ;  but  uUu'M  iu.u^  .  ,  **  ;  *  .,u «,  |^  ,>., ..  „^  .^^  ,„  t|,^  Wulbiid  between  Stamford  and  Deeping,  and 
ahire,llowinKnorlhi»«r'Ji/y<»^  w-.o '/'/.•' •-  ,o,  ,-,,*^*  ,  ^.',4  r^/rihwsrd  nearly  thirty-five  miles  into  tbe  fensoftbe 
ing  by  the  wu>  M.'>«?ral  hi,,*.  |^, ,»  /,,,.  .  ^.,,  .,^  ,,^^  V,,u,4uu  <»Jih  tlic  drainage  of  which  it  is  connected.  Some 
flowi  first  north,  tb^u  »4»t,  i,^  *,  .,-^  v  */;  #  v  v  o,  *%,<  *  ,i^^,  i|t«ti,  tliat  tbe  Car  Dyke  runs  into  the  Witbam.  but 
to  Uncoln;  twoor  tbr«^4  fo.^t '/T  '^  *.',..«*  ^  ..  ,♦,,*»»**  «/,,«  nf/t^j^mtKH  to  be  the  case  at  present,  tboui^h  it  may  have 
onthob.)nleroflhi?*'y^»,'y,  *>;./».  ,.  «.^.,,  *,  /,,..,  ^-^  o/./M.wjy  Ui-n  so.  This  canal  is  supposed  to  be  of  Roman 
tingliam»hir«;  lh«  r.-»i  »,w,  o  *.-.  */.,.-,  A  u*  o  .,  .^.j..,, .  it  i»wxly  feet  wide,  and  has  on  each  side  a  wide  flat 
above  Lincoln  It  rvti'iyt$n,tm  fi>  >  /•••  */*•.;.  «-i  ,.«   a  f,,*.,    ,^,., 

Brant,  nearly  n I Wri  i„il.^  ^,^;,.  f,vo,  ;;.,* .;  .,,  ,^,,.>.  ,,,  j  ,,^  t^,^„||,  K,,Hy.Foot  is  cut  from  tbe  Glen  by  a  circuit- 
Oraiitiiam.  AllJiicolii  tU  #ow  •  ./r*4  4*..n»,'^.  v*^;  K.,^,  ,,.,,  ^,,,,,.^  I,,  ,1,^  Wilham  at  Boston:  its  length  is  about 
tothcneiKhbourhtMxloflWhMr  A^u^1•  .**<  ..  ..*....,..  ^  ;  .^..,,y  ,^.,  ,„j,.,^,  ^  ^oceives  a  number  of  smaU  streams 
uiiiled  slrcuin  of  tbu  U.-KwoHh  nvy  ..>i  o.  t,..,,  )>..,  ,  tl..„.y  Uum  the  hills  that  form  the  western  boundary  of 
TlicpniiniMilwurceof  thuniMiiiiinU  Ui..*v.i,.,  ^  „,  .,.4.  ,  1,^  fx^/'vunlf 


chalk  hilU  bi'twcvii  Market  Uumii  ui><1  l««/iiwj,  mi.'!  id  «>j.'.:4. 


7)ix  jilvHh 


I     .       1.  I        t,  r-.^  ,.-„,„  r  orfy*  Foot  runs  ten  miles  finom  tbe  Kyme,  or 

courw  ,.  nbout  tMK  .i««ii  mil.,.    ¥..m  lU  ju,,., ^  ,u     :,..,»,.')  „*«r.  im-t  U  iunct'on  with  the  Withm.  pimUel 

LMigworth.  tbo  Wilham  flow,  •ouik  ««»  u,  iU  .^.^1-.^...  J  u,  Mu  VVHh«i«r into  Iho  Sottth  Forty-Foot,  peu  K««. 
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it  would  onlr  oiiise  ibt  whett  to  ran  to  itmm  nd  lodge, 
and  irive  no  prain.  To  msDnre  poor  lancb  highly,  without 
first  consolidating  them,  is  absolute  losft  of  both  dtong  and 

lalxmr. 

From  the  returns  of  forty  different  farms,  A.  Young  has 
given  the  average  produce  in  Lir*colnshire  as  follows: — 

Wheat — seed,  3  bushels ;  average  crop,  3f  quarters. 
Badei — seed,  3]  bushels;  average  crop,  4^  quarters.  Oats 
— «H»d,  6  bushels;  average  crop,  6^ quarters.  Beans—seed, 
3}  ba>heh:  averaije  crop,  3 J  quarters. 

1 1  i)h  piolable  that  the  general  adoption  of  the  drill  in 
sowings  and  the  improvement  of  the  cultivation  since  the 
rep  »ri  of  A,  Young,  have  increased  the  proportion  of  the 
cmp  rompai'ed  wiih  the  seed  about  one-eighth. 

Tt)e  rnais  usuallv  raibcd  on  the  arahle  land  are  mostlv  the 
ssme  &^  in  other  counties  on  similar  soils.  There  is  some 
woa'i  cuhivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston  on  rich  warp 
Ikij  J :  some  sainfoin  grown  on  the  chalky  soils,  and  lucem 
on  the  richer ;  but  not  to  the  extent  to  which  this  useful 
plant  ouj^ht  to  be  cultivated  as  green  food  for  horses  and 
cattle.  Cabbage's  and  carrots  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent :  the  former  on  the  heavy  clays,  and  the  latter  on  the 
li^ht  and  deep  sands. 

The  grass-lands  of  Lincolnshire  and  of  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Leicester  are  some  of  the  best  feeding  lands  in 
the  kin^^dom.  The  average  number  of  beasts  of  a  moderate 
size,  about  70  or  80  stone  of  J  4  lb.,  which  can  be  kept  on  an 
acre,  taken  from  twenty -six  places,  is  stated  by  A.  Young 
to  be  as  follows: — sheep  in  summer,  per  acre,  3};  sheep  in 
winter,  per  acre,  2 ;  acres  to  feed  a  bullock  in  summer  with 
the  sheep.  ]}.  So  that  1}  acres  of  grass-land  will  feed— in 
summer,  I  bullock  and  about  6^ sheep;  and  in  winter,  3} 
sheep,  which  is  a  high  average:  some  of  these  lands  will 
fbed  a  bullock  and  6  sheep  per  acre  all  the  summer. 

Some  uf  the  finest  pastures  are  fed  off  by  houses  which 
are  fatted  fur  the  markets ;  but  horses  soon  deteriorate  the 
gra-s.  while  feheep  improve  it. 

Graziers  are  not  fond  of  mowing  grass  for  hay.  It  renders 
the  pDbture  coarse,  and  the  hay  is  not  of  so  rich  a  quality  as 
mii:ht  be  expected,  owing,  probably,  to  a  want  of  care  in 
making  it.  Grasb-land  is  occasionally  broken  up  to  grow 
wuud  or  liax  on  it.  When  this  is  done  very  judiciously,  it 
mav  be  laid  down  with  grass  seeds  and  soon  be  good  pasture 
a^'uiii :  but.  in  general,  it  is  a  long  time  before  the  newly- 
kovii  herbage  is  so  fattening  as  the  old  grass.  When  grass- 
lutid  IS  broken  up  it  gives  such  rich  crops,  that  the  tempta- 
t.'M!  to  inercrop  it  is  too  strong  to  be  resisted;  and  once 
e:.tiautiied  to  a  certain  degree,  it  cannot  be  restored  to  its 
TV  uunr^  for  a  long  tune.  When  arable  land  is  laid  down 
ti  permanent  grass  in  a  rich,  clean,  and  unexhausted  state, 
tiif  »in%'*iuti  ih  invariable ;  but  it  is  often  done  without  atten- 
tr>u.  and  a  failure  is  the  consequence. 

OiM:  tA  tilt;  moht  effectual  improvements  on  land,  by  the 
P  «i»  u'  «ouie  n^ern  in  which  the  tide  flows  rapidly,  is  that  of 
v^'(.i.^'  fir,  ID  other  words,  retaining  the  water  on  the 
-.  •  lOTi^  aft  to  let  it  deposit  a  layer  of  sand  and  mud. 
7  •  L  it*'*  MiA  u  created  over  an  old  one;  and  thisdepo- 
t  .''  »  1  J*  aiwa^fe  \ery  fertile.  Such  is  the  benefit  pro- 
'  -•»'.  If.  wirpitiji;,  that  expensive  works  have  been  raised 
ir  *.:#•  t  ..-^'>^  and  e&tenbive  tracts  of  poor  land  have  been 
t  .•.••'•-  .r  c  kU'T".  time  with  a  new  soil  of  the  finest  quality, 
a*.  *  !•  ».-?  /)•   rui-^  uf^m  it  will  clearly  show. 

7  .*  v-'|/n»ir  M  «'fle«'ted   by  letting  in  the  water  of  the 

T. ..-.    ri..'i    uii\^  a  muddy  current,  by  artificial  channels 

4i  ,*    r    ,»*r    iktiG   retu'iuji^  It  there  till  low  water.    The 

.    r^   ♦'■  .J  \jt**    •v"'»e»  "fl.  lu  it«  course  over  various  soils, 

«•;    '  »•  lf..»,"  \Ai*'U'  i*£t  »Ui':h  are  too  lit;ht  to  be  immediately 

<4'-.  •.•!»*«.      'J  {i»r»«-  eonmiit  of  e%'ery  kind  of  earth  and  por- 

i     »    •!*  ,*-y'^  ,1*  a**'j  i«i!iiudl  matter*    The  tides,  which  are 

•  "t    '.J     .  .;!i4.   ,'  •  g  lit*,  r;  ire'. Hon  of  the  current,  keep  this 

v»'  .    :<    .   'v*  •.■./!.   u\  ine  aifitati'^n  which  is  produced; 

m  .*    «.  ..t   •  ^^  r-u  *■'  ♦•f.^»t'*-d  w  th  earth  is  let  in  on  the  low 

r   '..■•*    •••    l,^   »'*^  ijf  <ii*:  ri%er  by  means  of  canals  and 

»     '  »i    t.j*  •:.''i  n  ^rit.  o<  p'^^iied  and  forms  a  coat  of  mud 

o'   *  ,    •   .•  I—    A   i;.   .^»«.      s  i''b  IS  the  quantity  of  earth 

<  •     •   •*      i»    .  .*  »    *r».  i\;d*  a  iji\er  one- tenth  of  an  inch  in 

!.  .--■.  •..»   if  .  :.♦-!  tt»"^,  .  .-'J  bK*ii««;n  one  tide  and  the  next. 

'•  i  A    ti  «  vr"»  ^i,i#«"  •iti,*'  n  u*'W  fi«*il  i«  formed  of  any  depth 

wj.    .   lij  f  .*.  '*.  -M«.-*    yr  t'^ii  the  iand  lies  below  the  level 


liM     « t  »••«    it      !•    "J 


•l'A«^. 


k>-.-.'.t;  «M.-4!  I  if  ^  »<)U  iii*  w«f^;ri|^  fill*  up  all  inequa- 
l  **.  ..  t  4  y-[*''{i\  t»'\^  »U'Ia't  1*  pro'lu'^ed.  W^arp  land 
^jm0<,m»  »  ii«iiut«4«  ^wv;  vl  |»rvc u'.iivn,  which  coliivatioB 


and  mtBorlni^  cannot  imitate.  The  btns  of  the  wil  is  fine 
day  and  sand,  the  latter  minutely  divided  and  intimately 
mixed  with  the  former,  with  a  considerable  portion  of  tine 
calcareous  earth.  Very  little  vegetable  matter  can  be  ex- 
tracted by  analysis,  but  there  is  no  doubt  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  it  in  an  insoluble  state,  probably  combined  with 
lime  or  argilla.  Sufficient  experiments  have  not  yet  been 
made  to  show  this  combination,  as  likewise  the  galvanic 
effects  of  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  different  earths.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  attention  of  agricultural  chemists 
will  be  turned  to  this  subject.  Considerable  light  may 
thus  be  thrown  on  the  causes  of  fertility  ip  soils. 

Tlie  atmospheric  air  seems  to  act  powerfully  on  the  nct^  ly 
deposited  warp;  for  before  a  fresh  layer  is  deposited,  wlizrli 
is  within  tweKe  hours,  such  an  alteration  has  already  taken 
place  on  the  surface,  that  the  new  deposit  does  not  unite  in 
one  mass  with  the  last,  but  a  regular  stratification  can  be 
observed,  which  shows  the  quantity  deposited  in  each  tide. 
The  new  warp  also  requires  to  be  stirred  and  exposed  to  the 
air  for  some  time  before  it  acquires  its  great  fertility.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  insoluble  vegetable  earth  re- 
quires to  be  oxygenated  and  rendered  soluble.  The  rirhe>t 
crops  of  beans,  wheat,  oats,  and  rape  are  raised  wiihout 
manure  on  the  warp  lands.  It  is  not  so  well  adapted  lur 
barley  or  turnips  on  account  of  its  slimy  nature. 

It  has  added  much  to  the  produce  of  Lincolnshire,  that 
the  crops  raised  on  the  warp  landa  have  enabled  the  fanner 
to  employ  all  the  manure  made  by  the  abundance  of  straw 
which  these  lands  produce  to  improve  the  lands  that  lie 
above  the  reach  of  the  waters.  As  long  as  the  level  of  the 
warp  lands  allows  a  fresh  addition  of  warp,  this  system  is 
highly  advantageous;  but  as  soon  as  the  surface  rises  to 
high- water  mark,  this  system  must  cease,  or  the  warp 
lands  will  be  exhausted  in  time,  like  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  poiders,  and  require  manure  like  other  lands.  The 
best  mode  of  treating  warp  lands  which  are  too  high  to 
admit  of  being  warped  over  again  is  to  lay  them  down  to 
grass  in  a  state  of  great  fertility.  Tlie  pasture  upon  them 
will  soon  equal  the  best  old  grass,  carrying  a  bullock  pvr 
acre,  besides  several  sheep  during  the  w  hole  of  the  summer. 

In  a  county  which  contains  so  rich  pastures  it  is  of  great 
importance  Uxat  the  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep  be  of  the 
most  profitable  kind;  accordingly  we  find  that  no  county 
possesses  finer  breeds  of  horses,  oxen,  and  sheep.  The 
Lincolnshire  horses  are  celebrated  for  their  size  and  po\u-r. 
Horncastle  fair  is  the  great  resort  of  all  the  Londo.i  dea  er<, 
who  purchase   hunters   and   carriage- horses  at  very  h<gh 

E rices.  The  horses  which  are  bred  in  the  fens  are  apt  to 
ave  rather  too  flat  and  broad  feet,  from  the  softness  of  the 
pastures  there.  This  is  a  great  defect  when  they  are  in- 
tended for  speed  on  hard  roads;  but  for  form  purp«^^cs 
they  answer  as  well  as  those  bred  on  drier  soils.  The  bi>t 
hunters  are  bred  on  the  higher  and  drier  lands;  but  (hey 
are  generally  turned  otR  for  a  time  in  the  richer  pastures 
to  give  them  flesh  before  they  are  sold. 

The  oxen  which  are  preferred  for  graiing  are  the  short- 
horns, and  some  crosses  of  long- horns.  Mr.  ColLn<»'s 
Durham  breed  has  been  introduced  and  kept  up  with  o)n- 
siderable  success.  Some  rich  proprietors  and  farmers  are 
very  careful  in  maintaining  the  reputation  of  their  stcKk: 
and  fine  bulls  are  reared  without  regard  to  expense,  which 
is  well  repaid  by  the  superiority  of  their  produce.  Ti.o 
most  judicious  graziers  are  of  opinion  that  middle-s:Z(fl 
oxen  are  more  profitable  for  grazing  than  the  lariser :  an  o\ 
of  about  80  stones  of  14  lb.  is  thought  to  fatten  more  rapid  y 
in  proportion  than  either  larger  or  smaller,  provided  tL.e 
breed  be  good. 

There  are  not  many  dairies  in  Lincolnshire:  breedi*:{; 
and  fiitting  are  considered  more  profitable  and  less  troul  le- 
some.  There  is  however  some  excellent  cheese  made  of  the 
Stilton  kind.  A.  Young  mentions  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Heath 
Hall,  near  Grantham,  as  an  eminent  cheese-maker.  A 
descendant  of  his  is  now  residing  at  Old  Windsor,  in  BerK- 
shire,  where  he  mnkcs  the  famous  Forest  cheese,  which  st.!l 
goes  by  the  name  of  Grundy  cheese,  and  is  the  best  cIkc-o 
of  the  Stilton  kind  made  in  England.  He  was  brb::b: 
from  Lincolnshire  by  George  IV.,  and  established  m  a  n.  ?.! 
dairy  in  Wind!»or  Forest.  The  sheep  which  are  bred  in 
this  county  are  principally  of  the  long-woolled,  comiuo  v 
called  Leicesters.  But  the  two  counties  differ  only  in  ::;o 
great  proportion  of  fen  lands  to  be  found  in  Linci^h:>h  re. 
The  rich  upland  pastures  are  similar  in  both  counties.  li^e 
old  Ltneoln  sheep  are  Larger  than  the  iipproved  Lc.cc%;ur 
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tinder  the  Romtnib  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  alto 
a  place  of  coniequenoe;  and  notice  of  it  occura  in  the 
atruggles  of  the  Saxona  and  Danes.  At  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  emporium  of  a  considerable  trade.  Wil* 
Uam  the  Conqueror  ordered  the  erection  of  a  strong  castle 
here  a.d.  1086.  The  erection  of  this  castle  is  said  to  have 
caused  the  demolition  of  two  hundred  and  forty  houses.  At 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  survev  there  were  in  Lincoln 
1070  houses  and  900  burgesses.  The  prosperity  of  theplace 
appears  to  have  been  further  promoted  in  the  time  of  Henry 
I.  Dv  clearing  out  the  Foss  Dyke,  and  making  it  again 
available  for  navigation.  This  inland  communication,  with 
the  advantage  of  the  navigation  (probably  a  tideway  navi- 
g^ation  for  sea-borne  vessels)  of  the  Witham,  rendered  the 
situation  of  Lincoln  peculiarly  favourable  for  commerce.  In 
the  reign  of  Stephen  the  empress  Maud  was  besieged  here 
by  the  King,  who  took  the  city,  but  the  empress  escaped. 
The  castle  was  shortly  after  surprised  by  some  of  her  par- 
tisans, and  being  besieged  by  the  king,  who  had  the  towns- 
men in  his  interest  (a.d.  1141),  was  relieved  by  the  approach 
of  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  brother  to  the  empress. 
Stephen,  upon  the  approach  of  the  relieving  force,  gave 
battle  to  it ;  but,  by  the  desertion  of  Alan  earl  of  Richmond, 
he  was  defeated  and  taken  after  fighting  with  the  greatest 
intrepidity. 

In  the  civil  wan  of  the  reign  of  John  the  town  was  taken 
by  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  one  of  the  barons  in  the  interest  of 
Louts,  Dauphin  of  France,  who  bad  created  him  earl  of 
Lincoln.  The  castle  however  held  out  for  the  king  and  was 
besieged  by  Gilbert,  who  hearing  that  John  was  approach- 
ing from  Norfolk,  retreated  from  the  place.  John  nowever 
having  lost  his  baggage  in  the  Wash,  and  died  of  ti^ief,  Gil- 
bert retook  the  town  and  reinvested  the  castle.  The  earl  of 
Pembroke,  regent  during  the  minority  of  Henry  HI.,  ad- 
vanced to  relieve  it,  and  Fulk  de  Brent,  a  chieftain  of  the 
king's  party,  threw  himself  with  a  reinforcement  into  the 
cajitle.  The  besiegers  who  were  supported  by  a  body  of 
French,  were  attacked  on  both  sides ;  and  the  town,  in  which 
they  attempted  to  defend  themselves,  was  stormed  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke.  The  count  of  Perche,  commander  of  the 
French,  was  slain ;  many  of  the  insurgent  barons  and  other 
prisoners  of  rank  were  taken,  and  the  party  of  the  Dauphin 
was  crushed.  The  battle  was  fought  June  4,  1218.  At  a 
subsequent  period  the  castle  was  in  the  hands  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  UI^  who  gr^tly  improved  it. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  inhabitants  promised  to 
support  the  king,  but  in  a.d.  1643  the  city  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  parliamentatians,  who  had  a  garrison  here.  The 
royalists  attempted  hy  treachery  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
place ;  but  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  cavaliers  who 
nad  broken  in  were  repulsed.  They  got  possession  of  the 
city  however  soon  after;  and  in  1644  the  parliamentary 
army  under  the  earl  of  Manchester  attacked  the  city  and 
took  the  lower  part  of  it.  The  royalists  retreated  to  the 
cathedral  and  tne  castle,  which  were  stormed,  in  spite  of  a 
gallant  resistance,  on  the  night  of  May  5th,  two  days  after 
the  earl's  arrival  before  the  place. 

The  city  is  built  on  the  southern  slope  and  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  cathedral.  It  con- 
tains twelve  parishes,  and  part  of  a  thirteenth,  the  re- 
mamder  of  which,  with  two  others,  are  locally  within  the 
limits,  though  not  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city.  There  are 
four  parishes  in  the  hberty  of  the  city,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  nver :  the  area  of  the  city  cannot  be  given  separately : 
the  city  and  liberty,  and  the  included  parisnes,  contain  alto- 
gether 1 7,560  acres.  The  town  is  irregularly  laid  out ;  the 
principal  street  is  along  the  road  from  London  to  Barton-on- 
H  umber,  which  extends  right  through  the  place,  crossing 
the  Witham  by  a  bridge,  and  running  up  the  hill  on  which 
tiie  cathedral  stands.  This  street  also  extends  a  considerable 
length  south  of  the  Witham.  The  streets  are  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  from  public  conduits  or 
fountains.  There  are  several  small  bridges  over  the  Witham 
or  over  the  drains  or  dykes  near  the  citv.  The  high  bridge 
over  the  Witham  has  one  arch  of  nearly  22  feet  span,  and 
1 1  feet  high ;  it  is  considered  to  be  at  least  five  hundred 
years  old.  There  are  market-places  or  market-houses  for 
?orn,  cattle,  meat,  and  butter,  in  different  parts  of  the  city ; 
the  flsh-market  is  held  near  the  ht^h  bridge. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  pubhc  buildmgs  is  the  cathe- 
dral, which  ia  advantamously  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
^  may  b«  atta  ibr  many  mitos  MTOia  tha  flat  oountry 
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to  the  fonth-east  or  south-west-  its  three  towers  have  at  a 
distance  a  very  fine  effect.    It  has  been  erected  at  different 
periods,  and  combines,  in  eonsequence,  various  styles    of 
architecture :  the  predominant  style  is  the  early  English,  of  a 
remarkably  rich  and  beautiful  character.  The  calhedral  may 
vie  with  any,  and  has  been  by  some  judges  piefciied  even  to 
York.    It  is  much  enclosed  by  buildiogs  oa  the  north,  south, 
and  west  sides;  but  is  more  open  on  the  east.    The  nave  is 
very  fine,  and  the  piers  in  this  part  are  peculiarly  rich  ;  and 
though  the  side  aisles  are  unusoaUy  narrow,  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is  excellent.    The  western  front,  which  embraces 
the  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  with  the  side  chapels  (or.  as 
some  term  them,  transepts)  at  the  west  end,  is  partly  Nor- 
man,  partly  early  English :  it  has  two  towers  whose  height 
from  the  ground   is  ISO  feet.    There  were  formerly  spires 
upon  these,  of  the  height  of  101  feet,  but  these  were  taken 
down  thirty  years  ago ;  there  are  still  pinnacles  at  the  comers 
of  the  towers.    At  each  angle  of  the  west  front  are  octa- 
gonal staircase  turrets  crowned  with  pinnacles.    There  are 
three  west  doorways,  the  centre  one  opening  into  the  nave. 
the  side  ones  into  the  two  s:de  aisles.  There  is  much  sculp- 
ture and  tracer}' on  this  front  in  excellent  prcscrratiun  ;  a:iil 
over  the  central  doorwav  are  several  statues  of  the  kni<:s  of 
England,  from  the  Conquest  to  Edward  1 11^  under  deeorate'i 
canopies.    The  central  or  great  trar.septs  are  chietly  in  the 
early  English  style;  they  have  aisles  on  the  eastern  m'Io, 
which  are  divided  into  rooms,  used  as  vestries  or  chaI)Oi^. 
There  are  at  the  ends  of  the  transepts  circular  windows; 
that  at  the  end  of  the  south  transept  is  one  of  the  fin<.'>t 
circles  in  the  early  English  style  remaining.    The  *  Galilee 
court,*  or  porch  attached  to  the  west  side  of  the  south  tran- 
sept, and  the  chapels  on  the  east  aisle  of  the  same,  are  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  attention  for  the  intricacy  and  beauty  of 
their  mouldings,  and  the  singularity  and  excellence  of  their 
general  composition.    At  the  intersection  of  these  transepts 
with  the  nave  and  choir  is  the  central  tower,  63  feet  square, 
with  pinnacles  at  the  comers.    The  windows  of  this  tov^er 
are  rather  small,  which  circumstance  renders  the  lantern 
obscure.    The  height  of  this  tower  from  the  ground  to  the 
summit  of  the  pinnacles  is  about  300  feet.    The  choir  is  of 
richer  and  more  elaborate  composition  than  the  nave  and 
transept^;  though,  like  them,  it  is  ofearly  English  charac- 
ter.    It  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  rich  stone  screen. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  choir,  with  \he  Lady  Chapel,  is  of  a 
transition  style  between  the  early  and  decorated  English. 
of  peculiar  beauty  and  interest  The  east  window,  of  eight 
lights,  is  a  fine  composition.  The  cathedral  is  at  this  end  less 
encompassed  with  buildings;  a  better  view  of  it  can  c<.mse- 
quently  be  obtained.  There  are  two  transepts  to  the  cast- 
wanl  of  the  principal  transepts,  and  there  are  several  chapels 
in  different  parts.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are  as 
follows:— Exterior  length  of  the  churcTi  within  its  buttresses 
524  feet ;  interior  length  4S2  feet ;  width  of  the  ojihedral 
(interior  width,  we  believe,  of  the  nave  and  choir  with  their 
respective  aisles)  80  feet;  height  of  the  vaulting  of  the 
nave  80  feet;  width  of  the  western  front  174  feet.  Ex- 
terior length  of  the  principal  transept  250  feet,  interior 
222  feet ;  width  66  feet.  Smaller  or  eastern  transept  — 
length  170  feet;  width,  including  the  side  chapels,  44 
feet.  The  dimensions  are,  we  believe,  when  not  otherwi^ 
specified,  interior  dimensions. 

The  old  bell,  called  the  Tom  of  Lincoln,  which  was  cast 
in  1610,  and  hung  in  the  northernmost  of  the  west  to'^rcrs 
became  cracked  in  1827,  and  being  broken  up  in  1834,  with 
six  other  bells,  was  recast  into  the  present  large  bell  and 
two  quarter  bells  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mears  of  London,  and 
placed  in  the  Rood  (or  central)  tower  in  1835.  The  new 
bell,  which  is  larger  and  heavier  than  the  old  one,  is  6  feet 
10}  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  weighs  5  tons 
8  cwt :  the  old  one  weighed  nearly  a  ton  less.  via.  4  ti>ii>. 
14  cwt.  The  new  bell  is  more  musical  than  the  old  one,  but 
not  nearly  so  loud  and  sonorous.  It  is  the  third  bell  for  size 
in  the  kingdom;  being  exceeded  only  by 'Mighty Tom' of 
Oxford  (7  tons  15  cwt.)  and  *  Great  Tom'  of  Exeter  (6  tons). 

On  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  are  the  cloisters  with 
the  chapter-house.  The  cloisters  enclose  a  quadrangle  of 
lis  feet  by  91 :  three  sides  remain  in  their  original  state, 
and  are  of  good  decorated  work;  over  the  fourth  (the  north) 
side  is  a  library  built  by  Dean  Honeywood  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Tlie  library  contains  a 
collection  of  books,  with  some  curious  specimens  of  Roman 
antiquities.  In  the  enclosure  of  the  cloisters,  soma  IWi 
below  tha  surface,  is  a  handsome  taisalUted  ptvameau 
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largo  Aint  of  oarly  EiiglUh  eliaracter.  There  is  a  small  ill- 
lUttuuKod  buruugh  tfaol.  There  are  a  tan-yard,  two  bone- 
in  uU.  sumo  cuni  uuTIh,  uud  a  liiff^e  rupery  fur  making  patent 
cuida/o  uf  phuruiiuiu  tciiax,  which  has  not  been  very  sue- 
cokMt'uX    Thu  murkot  is  on  Friday.  ^ 

Gnnisby  i»  u  borough  by  preerriptiun ;  the  council  under 
the  Mutiioipttl  Rofonii  Act  coiis.sts  of  four  aldermen  and 
twolvo  councillors.  Tho  porliatncntary  borough,  which 
was  cunsiilerahly  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Act,  includes, 
botiidi'S  the  mitnicipal  borough,  the  rest  of  the  parish 
of  Griuifiby,  and  the  paiishes  ut  Great  Coetcs,  Little  Coates, 
Bradley,  Larcby.  Waltham.  Scartho,  and  Glee,  with  the 
town»liip  of  Cleeihorpe,  coniaining  an  additional  popu- 
lauou  of  23^4;  inakiiig  in  all  6589.  Clee  lias  an  autient 
chutcb,  with  i^oine  fine  Norman  piers  and  arches. 

Tile  living  of  Grimsby  is  a  vicarage,  in  ihe  archdeaconry 
of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  532/.  There  are 
several  dissenting  places  of  worship. 

Tiiere  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  one  infant  school,  with 
2U  cliildren,  partly  supported  hy  the  corporation;  a  gram- 
mar-»chool.  with  6u  boys  and  20  girls;  a  school  preparatory 
to  the  gruin mar-school,  with  54  boys  and  19  girls;  and  a 
school  tor  dihscnters,  with  22  children  :  tho  first  two  of  these 
schools  were  wholly  and  the  third  partly  supported  by  the 
corporation :  four  oihor  day-schools,  with  114  children ;  one 
boardmi;-scbool,  with  23  children;  and  one  Sunday-school, 
wilh  1  lu  children. 

A 1  ford  is  in  the  hundred  of  Calceworth,  in  the  parts  of 
Lindsey,  1 4U  miles  from  London  by  Boston  and  Spil&by,  and 
near  tlie  head  of  a  small  stream  which  Hows  into  the  sea. 
The  parish  contains  141U  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831, 
of  I7b4,  about  one  fourth  agricultural.  Tne  town  consists 
chielly  of  one  street.  The  cUurch  is  an  insignificant  build- 
ing. There  are  one  or  two  di^tsenimg  meeting-houses. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united 
wilh  the  chapelry  of  Rncsby,  in  the  arclideaconry  of  Lincoln, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  I2J/.  There  were,  in  1833,  an 
endowed  grammar-school,  with  24  boys  ;  a  national  school, 
with  128  children;  and  five  other  day  and  boarding  schools, 
witU  J  90  children. 

Bolingbroke  is  in  the  soke  of  Bolingbrokc,  in  the  parts 
of  Lindiey,  133  miles  from  London,  by  Boston.  There  was 
here  an  antient  caj»tle,  built  by  William  de  Uomara,  earl  of 
Lincoln,  which  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacy 
family,  and  sub^quenlly  into  those  of  John  of  Ckiuut. 
Henry  IV.,  sonof  John,  was  bjrn  in  this  castle,  and  took 
from  it  his  surname  of  Uenry  of  Bolingbroke.  There  are 
a  few  remains,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  lower  at  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  castle,  which  was  quadrangular.  The 
parish  comprehends  an  area  of  2570  acres,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  725.  There  is  a  bmall  manufactory  of  earthenware. 
The  market  is  on  TucMlay.  The  church,  which  is  anlient, 
was  partly  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  L  Tiie 
living  ia  a  rectory,  united  with  the  chapelry  of  Hareby, 
both  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  373/.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1933,  one  en- 
dowed and  one  other  day-scli'ol,  with  46  children,  and  one 
Sun'lay-!>cho«d,  with  40  children. 

Rjurn  i»  in  .^veland  wapeniake,  in  the  parts  of  Kesteven, 
on  the  road  fioin  London  to  Lincoln,  97  miles  from  the 
former,  and  36  fi<'rn  the  latter.  There  was  formerly  a  castle 
here,  which  was  the  se.U  of  a  lordship  of  some  note  in  the 
Si\on  tnurs.  Hereward,  the  Anglo-Saxon  chieftain  who 
(>p{.o»c<l  the  m>»t  protracted  rc'.rsiance  to  the  Norman 
ouqucrors,  was  the  ion  of  the  lord  of  Bourn,  or  Brunne. 
The  parish  ciraprfhcnds  8190  acies,  wilh  a  population  of 
25G9:  it  is  dnided  iii>o  three  hamlets,  of  which  that  of 
Bourne,  with  Tu:»i;ue-End,  contains  a  population  of  2355, 
nearly  one-half  agricultural.  'J*he  town  consists  chiefly  of 
one  Ion,;  -jtrcet  of  m  .dern  well-built  houses.  In  the  centre 
of  tne  nnrket-{>lace  is  an  antient  town-hall,  said  lo  have 
be<.»n  built  by  the  great  Lord  Bui'tjljley,  a  native  of  the  town  ; 
thu  lower  part  i.h  u^ed  as  a  market- hou»e.  Tlie  church  is 
la.  'e,  but  a]>i'<*ai'»  lo  be  only  part  of  a  more  extensive  plan. 
The  I'li'T^  and  arche*  of  I  ho  nave  arc  of  Norman,  the  clere>- 
loiy  ol  jMirpeiiduular  date.  At  the  west  end,  portions  in 
the  iHrjH'iidjrular  stjle  liavo  been  ingrafted  up-in  others  of 
an  earlv  Kiuli^h  character.  There  ore  two  towers  at  this 
end-  \V«j-jl»upliu^  and  tanning  are  carried  on,  and  the 
the  to«n  han  sume  trade  in  leather  and  wool:  there  is  a  na- 
vigable ranal  c«/mmuinr:iitn^  ^Mth  the  river  Glen.  A  teasel- 
hied  pavement  and  aome  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  in 
'^hbourbuod,  and  there  ore  tho  traces  of  the  site  Qf  aa 
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Augustinian  priory,  the  revenue  of  which  at  the  Dissolution 
was  197/.  17f.  id,  gross,  or  167/.  14t.  C<1  clear.  There  are 
some  dissenting  places  of  worship.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
in  the  axcbde.iooury  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yeariy  value 
of  320/.,  with  a  glebe-bouse.  There  were,  in  the  year  lb33, 
in  the  parish,  one  dame-school«  wilh  20  children;  an 
endowed  school^  with  18  boys;  a  national  sehool,  with  126 
children;  nine  other  day-schools,  with  167  children;  and 
two  Sunday-schools,  with  1 69  children. 

Caistor,  or  Castor,  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Yarborougli, 
in  the  parts  of  Lindsey.  Its  name  indicates  it  to  have  been 
a  Roman  station :  by  the  Saxons  it  was  called  Thong  Castor. 
Some  Roman  and  Saxon  antiquities  have  been  discoi  ered 
here.  The  whole  parish,  which  extends  into  the  wapentake 
of  Walshcroft,  contains  4470  acres,  with  a  population  of 
1525:  the  chapelry  of  Uolton-le-Moor  eon  tains  175U  acre^. 
with  a  population  of  \5Q,  leaving  for  the  part  of  the  parish 
which  contains  the  town  2720  acres  and  1375  inhabitant. s 
of  whom  about  a  sixth  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  Ti  le 
church  is  partly  of  Norman,  partly  of  early  English  charac- 
ter. The  town  has  a  market  on  Saturday.  The  living  is  a 
rectory,  united  with  the  cbapelries  of  Houghton  and  Chx- 
by,  exempt  from  the  archdeacon's  jurisdiction,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  215/.,  with  a  glebe- house.  There  were  in 
the  parish  (exclusive  of  Holton  chapelry),  in  1&33,  an  en- 
dowed day-school,  with  74  children;  eight  other  day-school.H, 
with  194  children;  a  national  Sunday-school,  wilh  1*14 
children ;  and  another  Sunday-school,  with  70  chddren. 

Corby  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Beltisloe,  parts  of  Kesteven, 
105  mdes  from  London  by  Bourne.  The  parish  compre- 
bends  3790  acres,  with  a  population  of  654,  above  half 
agricultural.  The  market,  which  has  almoet  fallen  into 
disuse,  is  on  Thursday.  The  Uving  ia  a  vicarage,  united 
wilh  the  rectory  of  Irnham  and  the  chapelry  of  Bulby.  ail 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  and  of  the  joint  yearly  value 
of  6US/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  Corby  part>h, 
in  1833,  an  endowed  free-school,  with  from  10  to  25  scho- 
lars ;  two  other  day-schools,  with  38  children ;  and  one  Sun* 
day-school,  with  82  children. 

Deeping,  distinguished  from  some  neighbouring  places  of 
the  same  name  as  Market  Deeping,  is  in  the  wapentake  of 
Ness,  in  the  parts  of  Kesteven.  It  is  90  miles  from  London, 
on  the  road  to  Lincoln.  The  parish  compreheiids  12'JU 
acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  1091.  Tlie  hou*^es 
are  mostly  old  and  ill  built  The  market  is  on  Thursday. 
Some  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Wei  land.  The  church  <  on- 
tains  some  traces  of  Norman  and  some  portions  of  early 
English  architecture ;  the  tower  and  other  parts  are  of  |ier- 
pendicular  character.  The  living  is  a  rectory  of  the  dear 
yearly  value  of  579/,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in 
1833  an  endowed  day-school  with  70  scholars;  six  ottier 
day-schools  with  173  children ;  and  one  Sunday-school,  sup- 
ported out  of  the  poor-rates,  with  80  children. 

Deepinir  St.  James  is  a  village  so  near  to  Market  Deeping 
as  almost  to  constitute  one  town  with  it.  The  parish  ba:>  an 
area  of  6470  acres,  with  a  population  of  1587.  The  church, 
originally  a  chapel,  built  Iw  the  monks  of  Crovlaiid,  is  larjo 
and  curious,  chietly  in  the  Norman  and  early  English  styles: 
it  contains  a  curious  Norman  font.  There  is  an  antient 
stone  cross  in  this  village.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  1 9 1/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were 
in  1833  three  day-schools  with  85  children ;  a  national  school 
with  100  children ;  and  a  Sunday-school  with  64  children. 

Donington  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Kirtou,  in  the  parts  uf 
Holland.  It  is  110^  miles  from  London,  on  the  left  of  tlic 
road  to  Boston.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  01  so 
acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  1759,  more  than  half 
agricultural.  Hemp  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  to  a 
great  extent ;  and  much  hemp-seed  is  sold.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy  Rood  ;  there  are  oi)e 
or  two  Disrscnting  places  of  worship.  There  is  a  market  on 
Saturday.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 26/.,  with  a  glebi>house. 
There  were  in  the  pariah  in  1833  fbur  dame-schools  with  'Jm 
children ;  four  endowed  day-schools  with  315  children ;  and 
one  Sunday-school  with  20  children. 

FalkinL;ham,  or  Folkingham,  is  in  the  wapentake  of 
Aveland,  in  tbe  parts  of  Kesteven,  106  miles  from  London 
on  the  road  to  Lincoln.  Here  was  antienlly  a  castle  on  tLo 
eastern  side  of  the  town,  but  only  the  moats  and  mounds 
remain.  The  parish  comprehends  1700  acres,  and  bad  in 
1831  a  population  of  744,  above  half  agricultural.  Tno 
streets  are  clean  and  well  paved.    The  church  is  large  and 
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•oln  had  a  castle  bere,  vbich  is  now  quite  levelled  with  the 
gx>MiQd.  The  pensb  eomprebeods  1800  meres,  with  a  popu- 
EuKA  m  1 S31  of  243«,  scAToely  any  of  it  a$meuUuia1«  beside 
the  hamWt  of  Holduuham,  1360  acres  and  137  inbabiUnts, 


poison  administered  by  a  monk  of  Swinesbead.  The  paribb 
comprehends  6100  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of 
1994,  about  half  agricultural.  Swineshead  was  formerly  a 
port,  and  the  sea  flowed  up  to  the  market-place,  where  there 


ch.e5T  afT.<^UuraL  The  town  has  hcen  much  improved  .  was  a  harbour.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  hut  it  is  almost 
o:  «a:e  \iears :  ibe  stivets  axe  paved  and  lighted.  The  church  ,  disused.  The  church  is  a  handsome  spacious  building  with 
coa^isU  of  a  nave  m  ..h  ^.de  a^es,  aud  a  lar^  chapel  or  tian-  a  lofty  spire.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeacoory 
sep:  cci  uiesoiith^i^fv.  and  ano'.ljer  transept  on  the  north,  anda    of  Lincoln,  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  240/.  There  were  io 


chai;rci  vi;!k>j;  arste^:  there  is  a  tover  surmounted  with  a 
i^kiY  r.&.ag  u  ifc*  hv  .^hi  of  U4  feet.  The  steeple  is  the  most 
&:;.je:;i  f.an  cf  ;i»t:  c^iurrh,  a:.d  i>c/ early  Enc^^h  character. 


the  parish  in  1833  an  endowed  day-school  with  90  scholars ; 
six  other  day-schools  with  154  scholars;   and  one  Sunday- 
school  with  75  children.    There  is  in  the  town  a  circular 
xbe  ^r.<T  ;.a:t  aDi  the  >p.rcbeiTi^  of  somewhat  later  dale  ;  Danish  encampment,  sixty  yards  in  diameter,  surrounded 
j:^r  .\«  re>. ;  .be  a  >'e-  i..J  she  n.nb  transept  are  of  deoo-    by  a  double  fosse. 

ra  e»i  ci.^~i,c  cr.  a..  I  iLe  f  .crs  ar.d  airbes  i*f  the  nave,  the  |  Tattersball  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Gartree,  in  the  parts 
. -^^^oM,  :r.d  tbe  r  ...  .-«.  c:  ;ei>  ^f  peipendieular  date.  ofLiudsey,  1*27  miles  from  London  through  Sleaford.  It 
Tls.  me^  :..  r..  :>  vrrt  £  e:  a::d  ii.c  deM^n  and  execution  .  is  on  the  httle  river  Bain,  just  above  its  junction  with  tlie 
€>f  mo*:  la:**  ^i  i:u:  cs.^cl",  are  cxceUeai.  There  are  some  '  Witham.  Here  was  formerly  a  strong  castle  built  by  the 
D.ac«£  Z.^:  f  :.r^^  r:  vcr^^h.p  :  a:}d  a  :ovn-hall  of  roo-  Fitz-Eudos.  barons  of  Tattershall,  and  improved  by  Crom- 
ot-rz.  ^cilivii^-e^  The  lai;  kc:  is.  on  Mcrjil»y~  The  Slca-  well.  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer  to  King  Henry  VI.  The 
ic-r.  rki»i-  h  ru  irzzi  :h.>  s.^a  t.^  the  W.: hum.  The  living  site  is  marked  by  two  fosses,  the  outer  one  of  earth,  the 
tt  a  Y^rjLr:.re.,  evtx, ;  L\  ni  :he  arrhiear.^n  «.  viMtaDoiu  of  the  inner  one  ten  feet  deep,  faced  with  brick,  and  oocasionaliy 
CitAT  ex.^  v_^f  .-f  i*o\,  u  :b  a  :..i.^«e-h  v>e.  There  «ere  fi/Jed  with  water  from  the  river.  The  principal  gateway 
ix.  :^^A.  *!.  ;be  j.i.-:xr..  aa  er.^.^ed  ^..y-i^-hsvl  ^r.h  4n  (hil-  «as  standing  till  of  late  years:  a  square  brick  tower  buiU 
c-c:..  sdvfzi  o  ij^  d;.>-srti.o.s  ^.  tk  o^^  ih/.dr«.n;  a:id  by  T:eaaurer  Cromwell  is  still  remaining:  it  i«  flanked  by 
iLrce  S^r.dLj-^rn  K  .i  ^  ..L  J?j  1  ri.'.i  en.  oetanp.ilar  turrets  which  were  crowned  with  spires  covered 

Sr^L..L^  ':>  .-  Hit  n-TicwT^Ve  cf  E  i>e,  iu  !be  parts  of  with  lead:  three  of  these  spires  yet  remain.  The  main 
'H.u.kiiL  .t «  s.jes  tr:>zL  L:'-  I  .n  i<u  the  rcu  1  :o  Bjson.  Ii  v^lis  ri<e  to  the  top  of  the  fourth  story,  where  a  capacious 
w»»  a  7iji:*  t-if  s:.Tse  c^*T*i^:\,*e:  oe  ewii  m  the  Saxv^n  times,  machicolaiioii  encompasses  the  tower,  on  which  rises  a  pa- 
Tiiar*  va*  a  mriiastjces'iabl-^^hnier.:  Lerc,  xiLchundt-rwenl  raj^t  wall  of  vast  thickness,  with  arches  for  the  protection 
TTifcT  <  riii.LX'c^  I*>  rt>t::^e  a.i  ihe  d.?v>.iii^nan  «a^  &;^iL  of  those  employed  at  the  machicolations;  above  this  is  a 
iMi  Sn.  cr.-is&.  or  IfTZ.  >f.  \id.  Cit.ar.  The  farisii  com-  second  platform  with  a  parapet  and  embrasures.  Tlic 
|iri-ii4iaas.  :l.;  "i-  arr«&,  w.;h  a  p:'P'-".a:-cn  in  Ir-Sl  of  6497,  tower  is  in  tolerable  preser\'ation..  The  parish  comprehends 
t.2j;»u:  i-nM:..ril  ncrjcwt-ra"..  The  toun  i>  situa'.ed  on  the  3840  acres,  with  a  population  in  183lof  599,  two-fifths  agri- 
l»&i.ks  of  ^f 'Wel.&iid.  .nmfer.D}  district,  hut  well  drained;  cultural.  The  town  is  much  decayed.  The  church  Ls  a 
::ie  s.L'Yteif  uy  cAri^Zi  s.z.i  well  ]«v<vi,  and  the  houses  neaL  ,  beautiful  and  «>pacious  edifice,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  It 
Tilt  E-iAi-rrii,»i*':i  it  iD:»s:!y  of  ptrpeD.l:ri:lar  character,  has  ,  has  however  suffeied  much  from  dilapidations.  The  wm- 
s.  f.ii4  1.  v£2r  izid  cr.cLi-'c'd  >p.re.  There  is  a  town-hall  or  daws  of  the  choir  were  glaxed  with  beautiful  stained  gla^!», 
niu*^  iit'Uiic..  a  i.;.r»>UiT:ial  tnrk  building,  in  the  market-  !  which  was  removed  by  a  former  marquis  of  Exeter  on  cun- 
TiUirte.  Tii'jTf  are  as$<'ii.i  '.i-ro'ms  and  a  small  theatre.  Tiie  <  dition  of  replacing  it  with  plain  gla*»^ ;  but  the  condition  was 
It  ¥1  UiiT.'o  .s  j»r.iic.piLl  siipxrl  f:om  l^^mg  the  emporium  '  never  fulfilled,  and  the  interior  has  suffered  much  from 
i  »•  ill  ii«;4:.:».iL',:ti:  a£T;r*..;ural  d.s.:nrt.  The  Welland  is  the  exix>>uie:  a  rich  carwd  w(K>dcn  screen  and  stalls  aie 
la.-  ii.i.hir  1  ■:  -'es.=*L-.>  of  ^:  :'T  fo,  or  even  70  tons,  up  to  the  nearly  rotten.  The  Homcastle  iisvicaiion  passes  through 
litv'ii  uiid  iiKsre  Is  a  cv..>  ie.abie  coa>i;ng:  and  carrying  the  town  :  but  there  is  lii lie  trade.  The  market  is  now  lu Id 
•Xruiii.  Tiur  jD^LzUfi  »  on  T:>€s.d::.y,  and  is  ven-  prosperous,  on  Thursday.  The  living  is  a  donative  exempt  from  the 
1,'tiii  wm.  sMm:  fr.'iL  itin  iK.ghi^  jrhxvl  for  ihe  supply  of  archdeacon's  visitation,  of  the  clear  }early  value  of  111' 
y.-u-v  I'L  lutd  Hal  miL»-.'ar"i.:.n.:  lv'«^^  of  Yoik-hiie.  The  There  vere  in  1S33  a  ha.iidin?andday  scliool  wi.h  25  cL  I 
-I  -  HIT  l^  t  THinii-ruii-  rA.rar^,iii  ;htr  arrbiejoonrv  of  Lincoln,  dren:  two  dav  schools  wiih  lo  W  12  children  in  each:  a  ii> 
!•'  -ill  "naiTLi*!  liLlva  De  of  i'Ji/^  wi:b  a^.ebe  hou?e,  Theie  '  tional  school  attended  by  104  children  in  the  week  and  t'l 
viti'-t  u.  -^i:i  a  irttx.  rrLTrimar-scb.tw.l  vrr.h  5  scholars;  an-  on  Sundays;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  IS  or  20  cliii'.ren. 
iiitifT  eiiQ.'wec  fref-srhi-a*  fv»r  ti*  biys:  a  free-school  called  Mineral  waters  have  lately  l^een  di>covered  at  Woodhall  Ik- 
'Tui  }Ir.sr.*a^-5i' iK»t»l/  v  *b  bb  free  and  24  pay  scl.olais;  ■  tween  Taiter>hall  and  Hc4'ncas:]e,  «hich  are  coming  int.) 
iw*fi  •^-i.mr  otiicr  OLy-si  1jv»:1>  w.ih  614  chi.dreu;  and  five  ,'  repute:  handsome  baths  are  built,  and  an  hotel  is  in  couivc 
J»^::'-i*-avui»ut  V  i  L  '*  Z  sr:..''.a"«u  j  of  erection. 

^  ^-n-    ft    u  lut  fi^.Lf  'di  B.' :r.£r^rvke,   in  the  parts  of '      VVainfleet  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Candleshoe,  parts  f»f 


n.!  s?»  f  ".iiL  LDiid.ia   ihrough  B..tston.     The 
:.    '^iti:i>ixT   i.-ii  acre?v.  Vi.h  a  populalioi.  in  1S31 
■<  V  :.  -t   I  'f  y  smL.i  p?r:i.>a  was  agriculturaL 


Lindsey,  133  milos  from  London  through  Boston.     If  t< 

suppo>ed   to  have  been  s  Roman  station,  the  Vainona^  of 

the  jret^grapher  Raven nas^     The  haxen  was  anliemly  fre- 

17— •    •  -rz    -.1-1.    *   if  5  vj-  sTttb'   n)frei.:.g    in  a  spacious  '  quen  ted  by  ships,  but  it  was  goin^^  to  decay  in  Leland's  time. 

X—  -•  -   -•-•-     Z .ft   IV  L-:.i^.,  a  i^.i^a  \ :  jck  building  on  '  The  waters  ha\e  been  so  lowered  by  a  drain,  that  it  is  now 

z  '..  -     •**.:  :*■  »."  *w  «:ii   »:  a  r;  »  t*i  n.»..f.es  in  the  centre  of    used  only  for  small  craft.     The  town  is  suf  posed  to  ba^o 

-    i-.*-.-  -    ^  ».  i.:.i  .:i*  rL;l'L*?>^T.^s.  a  f  ;a-i:  t^c  angular  ;  s:oc»d  formerly  higher  up  the  creek,  where  the  old  chutcn 

.  .  •   ^-  T  :  :-  n  a  •  -i.'_  iitw.;.:  HL-i  i.1.- 'tr- idbi.t??  in  a    of  All  Saints  stands.     The  pari»h  of  Wainfleet  All  Saints 

-»    ^.  X     -r   •  w"  ••' '^     Z'i*t  v.iijrvh.  IS  ar.  irT^cb.ar  p:^e,    com  prehen  d?i  1S30  acres,  w/.h  a  population  in  1831  of  1 1  U, 

•;  -  •       -      -  V--  *-:  1  i  i.ui.'^» 'u  t    '  ver  c*f   a*er  .-lae  th?.n    ahouf  ore-ftnirth   or  one-fif.h   agncullural  ;   thatofWu..> 

*■*-*'      ■'•        ■' .  :     i  *   T  i.,ii*  *^x{'t.  tT.i -cut  mnu- ;  lleet  St. Mary  ci^mprehends 6-140  acres,  with  apopulatxn  i  f 

^.*^  ^-     T   *r»  1  1  w*:- i."  11.1.- *.♦*   uv  K..:»".L\,    T.>e  r.viiiij  •  660,  almost  entirely  agnculiural:  together  5270  actes,  x^\\\i 

•  — ^-^  -^  -.  r-*  -  n  .:»t  ;."iiafcur-.irir%  cc  L^nr.in,  t^f  the  a  p«^pulation  of  1795.  All  Saints  church  is  a  hands<me 
•"■'  •'s-  • .  t*  I  ■.  Tiie'i  vt"«  iL  '*>"' ihtiecdame-  building  (kst  goins;  to  decay  :  it  has  a  brick  tower  of  nn»- 
r-        .    *         •   '. •*^:     cms  ^L'.-^':lo.u.^>tr:u^l'y  endowed,  '  dern  d;.te»     St.  Mary  s  church  is  also  much  decayed.  There 

♦  ..    ^» .    .jr      i  i«ai.  iixL..  Q»'*  aiiw  Suoaay  sch.nd,  wr.h    is  a  sch»xil-house  for  the  free  grammar-scho^'l,  founded  hy 

.•     -^    .'.»  v-v,.  an?:  'I  aij  Suiidr.vs:   another  i>a- '  Wi  liam  of  Waynflo^e,  bisbtp  of  Winchester, in  the  fire*.'Ti:ii 

4.  .^    —..li.   r..i    '^ir\  liai  la-^.   ih-ee  oilier  da ]i5»ch.H>ls    centurv.    The'maiket   is  heid  on  Saturday,  but  is  almc>: 

»  .     _,  r.^.idz-,  aiiL  out   Sunan\->rhoid  wiih  ilO  chU- _  d.M;sc(\.    The  Ining  cf  All  Saimsisa  recioiT,  of  the  cl^ar 

.  -  >f'*r^v  value  of  ,S22/  ;  that  of  Sl  Mary  is  a  vxarage,  of  \\c 

•»  .'•:-  -  1-  ::  Um  Trapenlakc  uf  tin  on,  in  the  parts  of    clear  yearly  \alue  of  201/,  with  a  glebe-house;  both  aiv   a 

'      .      -  •     I.    e;    truru  Lona.ii.    and   7  fr.im   Rjs!on.     the  arcl.doaconri' of  Lincoln.     Tbeie  wero  in  1633^  in  tbe 

4        T. '-     t    C  ^ler  Mi>  Hiit»r%  here,  fi.unded  A.n  '  tw-,^  paiivhos  a  damescbo«>l  vri.h  16  childran;  WiUiaxn  \t 

I.    n.      .    CT-«^tt.  .  iiit  \\:\x':\\  rcei.tje*  at  ib«  d.>-    Wa^ntlo'eV  free  giammar-schDol.  wi;h  4i  children  ;  an  en- 

.    fc-rt     ' -.    .A      »£.    jrr.ta^,  ur    :t.T:.  irsA.  Si.  tlcrir.    doutxl  frt^e-school,  s.^pporei  by  the  gofvrnoR  of  Bethlc> 

^ r       -*  >..-.z   u  *<■      1:  :ia- moTia<Te'^  ki.ic  ,1chn     iic^n  Hs>>p /al.  with    33.>ri  idren;  njie  other  dsy-schcols 

,*^         2^   *  Tf  '    -   tr  :..• --c.  i«t  Will  hl^  i.it  *li  i  r.«>#-    w:.h  222   ch.iurcn:   ar^d    LUroe   Sui^day-schoola  with    3? 7 
-^  V ->-L  wiier-.  :a  »i^  Li^  ua^icrc    Hi*  netiii,  wbirb    c.  .,dn-n:  one  of  ibeSunday-scbooiN  with  105ehildrea*  was 
"  :..-«.*.  ai-sn-;  after   r-St  ny  snmc  a^T^Sed  :r  |  Miriv^rted  by  the  governor^  of  Belhkhen  Ho^itaL     W.I- 
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It 


L  I  X 


'         ■•       ^    '^^-..^     I     .:l»    I..'  m    A*-:     ^e    -lU.-:-     »- 


a    u. ;   J*-  'Jii^jiT^  -ti.-:3    .ill  -  ikniv  ¥u   i^> 
-^    •     i.    '  V.  .?    -r  i.;*!,   i..-T.  ra»    i^'.  x  •-:  ^  :  .  n  i  -.^. 

r  .-■     '.     »•   .    ■-.    li'    Si.  .1     -    .n'T'  l*:.!  .a      Jjd    !-.-.'»      i    i-»c^'*!l 

^  •  «^r  l^n*"'  1-  i-r^  •  n**";  -\«*i  "ja.^  if  '^e  'tsrr  :jn  r 
-ii*  \  -'a.'.  £  .—IS*.  .  Till  n— iT.Lit  ^*-- ^'-i.  !f  -li*  Tl  li- 
-a.' 1  •   .n  :.**.  Lilt  Yi.j^  L  21-:lju!1  ^.-'i**.*  '*-i    ^.- :iic  i  1-a- 

■w  •  -T    •*  -E,---  »-to.r.'-  -  -in  •:    * : 


i    .£ 


-.•«-.  '     • 


ir  1  iiT  x  :  "T  to  R.claa.rd  a  Rom^n  coi -ht. 
►r  *'-  .1.:  *  -:  :*5  TL,-<irm  cair.e.    The  s'au^a 


1    •!--  v*'"  ".It  •-  'HTL  ."•■•'i:  .  1  "^'  *  *ea  t.ii»  ta^-i  j:  L.!:- 

'  "--     -H-=  J  ♦'  .►  '.I  '.»'^.i  *  ':ii:a  ::'  Z.Tii..".e-i:r^*  ar.«i 

-«*•  •   .>^  T»-»   ;.  r-,-:   V   -.'jc  i^iia.is.     !_»;-«  were  4**b- 
"-      -  ^  -«-»'---»i  ■"  'Ti   *.'.»^*  tiaiIa.  I'll  Dr.  S'ii£.y  ecu- 

;^-  •  -:.  •.'.^  i.  'Vn  L.*.r".i:i.  vt^  a  3.:'.^^  T.^n  before 
I  »*«  ".a  •••  t  X.  m.x^  <m:..  »•  -  :t  b  a:  ti^*  :ru?r*ert;>n  cf 
•..^  Ti  J- *r*r  •  -. 'h.  •  e  •'i-n*ra  ^-ir.:h  cf  Ermir-e  *::««: 
J".'  -.»  7  •«-  r'».'«»*'::v  :a...i*  ;t  A.j  'cy,  and  menl^a*  it  as 
1-  .  -<  -.^  -T>  •-  .i*'  •  ♦.  F-^  'rf  :'-^  L'-nranu  li  was  maie  a 
it  •  •"."  *i  •»  '    '.'"    '*'  ^ 

-««*    Ml   '<^   -       -r   »  ^•— i^.dti  Lt  the  cathedral  and  liie 

•»-    ••      '-•   '"-a  -»!*  '':  i:  if  a  yaraiielograirL,  tbc   sides 

^.»-»        'i-  '▼■•»<  IT  rarcr-ii   y^i.its;  oii  each  s  !e  va*  a 

r    ^      T'**  *-<•.».-<*-:  i7*a  wa*  l.vi'  iVetby  13ii».    T-n<  wx.li 

»       >     1    •  *-  *  -  -••T  '.^vt'lcl  vilh  the  ct:-'1.  ari 

**  r    -^^  *»    A   :'.^  'I'c^';  a,  haire  been  l^n^  »^r.  *  i;::i:- 

•  •    -.     7  *  r*T.i  ".*"_:  ra'e,  n'iw  railed  *Ncwr«-r:  Gx  e.* 

«    ->.-  '/   -  •  •*■•**  r'Tr--rLit  <  Koman  reinr.ins  -.n  I're  k." r- 

•     •       i    --.•-»«    fa  f«.-.tr-i  arch  nearly  si\teen  fw:  ▼.:;. 

a  .*,  '  -^•^  •  ;-.  iarr^  >*  nes  i  ul  toee:her  appaivn:'.]i  «.\- 

.  .    ,.-...  .►^  tw- jM.  arc^rfiing  to  Slukcly,  was  ori4::na*-y 

,     ■»•■---:»',  ftt;:,  but  It  is  nov,  from  the  clc\-atjon  ci 

»    T-  ,-»x\  ,  ftrarc€l\   mure  than   half  that  htMj;ht.     Ol 

*-i.      *  v»    '  '-•••  r*««t  arrh  arc  two  lateral  arches  or  ptfe>teri:is 

1   -»    •--••^     •    -*■•;  c>  by  Ihe  elevation  of  the  soil:  tbe^ 

»   •    T-.  »••»  ft.'h  se^cn  feet  and  a  half  wide  b>  Irtrtc 


.  \      A  •   VI' T,;  to  itis  gate  is  a  mass  of  the  Rjman  wi^   : 

,  t     »^  *  *.-  •-  ari4  P-n  uf  thecal!  are  incorporated  p  'i  :r* 

.    -v.      »^'  at:  and  another  portion  of  wall   fi-.l-s.  i: 

*a.    /    •*  fr  atK^n,  and  now  calkd  *  the  Mmt  Wi-i.  3  *->- 

<^      -^  t.i-e  been  part  of  a  granary  or  cf  *ns    :•  :-r 

'    :  •  .    -l.:ie.     A  fortified  wail  With  towew  11  're  r  r- 

1  •-.  IS  --.'Art  to  have  run  down  to  the  bank  ..f  ibe  V  -iilii, 

»  .^    *--.  a««&Fthe  hank;  if  any  part  of  im«  r<:r;i:-*.  n 

1  »    :»  ^L  *o  m.ncled  «ilh   later  Saxon  or  N>Tr.i2  w.-k- 

t. ;  •    .    .,  'r*t   u  cannot  be  discnm-.nited.     Co.:-*  cf  l--* 

•  ■T    '.T -rt  Nero,  Ve>pa«ian,  and  Jh^^iaa  iuTe   tfceen   f-.-r. : 

•  -re.  ai.i  «*'•(*■■  .»''r^  C'f  L-anu*:  .*.  v  ha,  a*  Sh.«Tae  have  sut>- 
res.  k*>i  iot  a  :in>e  at  L.i r*  .li^  A  ie'«»er.u.:ed  jas^ 
nd  a  hiT<K'aas:  benea  b  it  vf-re  dz&rc^r;^!  in  aiv 

he  paT*>iiient  «as  t^  r;ef»»   ff€^   tif^  w  it*  rre-eut 
AQi>«h«f  b^.ocaiiM  a^d  iwtirai  actic^iLfeuk  La^« 


-.  -lie   '  >iiiu&  Air*u»»n   iu»t  i  la-   iri*  a.i»t    .   •.»*  finii-^i 
i:tfix&ii&     if^— .  if  a-MC  jr  i:.ui»^i  •»a.-*^»s*i  <r'i'.,*  r  nmiia  i    - 
lUtrT  ■m«'*"ini»ns  11  i»i. ••*»"▼  j:i-.»  v^n  1  wi  i  'iniL 

Tju  Hi.v  .?^i»r  3Limja  -Ja  <»n.  -i  '^t?  ••nM  -»  in»i*  f"**-! 
a  lau  .i.i!>iii4iie  I  .utjru-^  •*  i*  v.tf.-'ie'iniB-  Al  A  i«i  ii.  3-  - 
«i  ::ett  iv  i.*'jiiii>l  -i"  L'.i'»*nee»tt»r.  wis  :ii  £-"ii:  i»?-ttf.*.  1: 
'^'  :i.tir..i.^;.ini  ir  V  a  ,*.';  a.  -nf-ir  'z**  *»•*»  1  w  i  «  c  *  1  r 
ji  uujiur.  I'iis  BiUtii-jvi..  i.u  uii  m.*  Vi.  ••  m*  t  m^  i 
I'- El  •;» '•»tj^r^;ii.«r  jLAv««n.iai»  lar^  ■»«»«»«t  i-L*ii  i  it  ^T^''-^'  •- 
tint  Vi.a.it-<!£-  L.i'is-«*ir.B  *  L-i -r ''SL..  V -\'»"t*  »-  .cir*.!  - -^ 

iwJtrf,    L'iitta    IIl*.tH*   -HJU  J.    .«   Luilf-  ul-       A   Ci.*l    -    .'*     .  i.    •* 

3*:tt4  "w'-t  u  It?  A  i  A^«:zuW"^r«  Ti''«»zi**<t  *"t  a*  t  ai»  r?  *  :'i 
♦*i.  >  iA^»  j«?..'ri  >c  tA.n»  wri'i  v**  *«—•  •-:ii  .t* .'-  1.  d  *  :'-  .: 
-  i'Liei  .-w  ra.mae^-st .  :«iii.  i»i't  o.  a«»r  a.^  *:  ..  **  ».-* 
i*<iiiti.  jiiC  iiir  ■»p»*!!*»r^'4*c  y'r-i?  'ur-*-***  t<*?-*-  i.^*:  ■.:>.— 
Tie  lo  -a^i-^  iii*i.i  i*:rt  *-j.  i''4'.  A".  31  x  ■?.  H  -i  :♦'  ■^. 
A :»:.!•:»-,  Siiati  *  ii.  i-it  a-i'-i^i'i.n.  1^  -H  c-i  ♦J-..^  :-i."  i 
*^t»  "  u:i  T.  7xri"ai  H  a-ii  1   r  'i  *i  j*r»  Ji-i"?  ":•:»»  1  Ijs:    . -rr*  :. 

•*L.iiAv  '**^-^«i-»->f<i  -a'se'Ht:^'^  a:_»i    _«r  :•  . .  -i    -"-j  -if  .  . 
nj«v  oar*  3,it-a  ?  .i::'!-     A:  T-.c*.-<ey-  a:  iz^  J--'^'  ■—     '    -  * 

* -to  I,'  i*  TT  --1  '.L*   T-n:-,    t«*.»  :t1    L"?-     1  i-i  L-*_  -      x 

i.'>.^i:.i. .t.aa  ;f  ;ji»  i"i-!is  S :mi^  ca.»*.ft  a^'^ir  I;  b.'c 
-eel  ?^.iiLi3-  A:  S»-izi'*:&.  a:  «:  iJi  r^.-.*  r-.r..  i 
*-.  1:11.1.  viot  ij».n:''=-.c*i  .-  I'j3  :Jie  :. -^.i  _*  .:  a 
3l  m-Li  ¥•/.!.  ocv---.;  cr  a  *i  e  ^.%  f-r^:  *r.  _i.-c,  i'  i  LA'*r  _: 
."Ti.-*  :r  :.-'y  a-.ir'ir^*''^  •:■  l.e  j-  -'•:  t  -r,  " .  1 
-a -:i*i  a.-l  «  ^-ijci  *i._a.  ar.-i  rj  jc^*  i"  -  v.  -  -  . 
ri..  TI.13  »i.-:'"_iei;'*.  cr>  cz^  :f  »^.::a  »ia  r»r-i-!"._  >•  *.:.' 
ic  :•*  -ai^j  w^re  _•?  rrti:  t^. ..  jli-cs-?.  \  ir.  -?.  R  v  :i 
iz.*j».  *.*. -i^  w*-^  :.--zl  acaiered  ^-vcf  ih*  ?zkZ.  V'  ::  :.  j 
jiLr.Aj  .:  1-*  Trea;,  i^^e*  n- e*  wt>4  ^:  S  .•»,  in.  Uc  s^sii-e 
^an  cf  ;iirf  -ii^r.'y.  tw>  R  sia  aliir^  ir.  *  'l-r  i".*  »..:«•* 
:i^^e  c^n-i  i.-^'-^ere-i  U:r».ey  »*5  ;r..\-T-I  •»  Lv  lie 
i.i -t. j  >^-cl.«:»-zi  Lere,  oa  tl-e  L..".:  l-..  e  >.ie  vi  1..0 
4  r^j.a,  ;..-  ra»i  ».i  fli.-..:i»  :i  at  Ll  :.-.*•.:  .  jl  en  ii:e  N'  I- 
i^icnarii^n.:*  >.!-,  m^t^rc  he  aliL  :s  ;_i:  i.-c  '  -rz.  a-'2-'-.  1 
to  tzje  sciti  n  f:«^.«L  ^!  w  »  ».  '  ?.  i  *..  nvc  '^•^n  1  c 
h. -na-.ea**cr  ^{  \zje  Si\.  t*.  ii.i?  *^ii  v:  a  ':•«-:..? r.c  a:  v.f- 
war-i*  txr^r-.rrfd  *.?  Li.-:  -.  N.*r  tii  .*-.r.  __:h  a:.  1  at 
A-kUc.  .»£n,  I-  :'a  .c  i^e  Trt-t,  ^rc  I;.:.-.-  c-";>:  i*  e 
l^itcx  aa-i*  m  Si-i.c.»"»  i  zic  Ttry  ficr:."  *.  az  i  I  r:!;<d  a 
?o-i-e  f  ow  •  Isrr* :  i..sr  ;:  -»_*  ..r  .:  :.  -r  !*V\r.i/ns. 
i  raiti  :yf  luik-..  *-!  .r«i  r-:-ri:  1  r'.Mr-i'.r»  J.  :-/»  b  uvr. 
Cait.^  ir  :a->  R  i-in.  Li«e  ti^.r.  *  ;:i  ii  Ut  i.^y  Hill. 
CcarH.netrJi  az>d  a:  H:-z.tz':t,  t  .'  :ir  !rc-Lz  Grantham  ; 
amt5»i.'?  T4cz>.-:  a:  LVt:  z,  .z.  fne  ^tttt  L:.^  /t^^urbtuKl ; 
ani  H.  LLti  C-— L»  4^-1  T."  ^  CI  'oA^L^  car^;.t.n«are  in  other 

tei -=■.  i-ru  y  .r  ,~"e  ;f er  ire  c  •Itm  c  i.'.*}  ^f  L;iiC<.ln, 
azTviTi  :j  raw  >.-*-  a  siiS  rd  r»:e  ^'s**  ^ty^%  Jtnt  ur«'ii 
i"±  '  ■-'-  ^  -f  >-*r:  a.  1:  ua?  ils':-  \l  i.i-.«:ii»  il.e  con- 
i-?***  -i  Zi«  Ji  :;  N.'ri*.-r^'.Tr".aai,  tr-\r'  .'mm?  miluene 
L  Ta"  LL.  y  WIS  iTir:i-?^i  iy  the  c^sw  r  ^n  l*aul.i}».s, 
B  :s  -L»  re-^'-ie-i  tii:  B-c^rr,  :ie  i. r^v.-r  .rvf  Linen';  , 
wu.  "w.  -.  ■  j  .:  .?r:"-..i,  iij  i.c  lix  :r>;  c. -\«-ri!s  a.d,  t'*z^. 
**  I'ti  •-«:  L^LtSw  oc  N.r:i.ii-e;«  wi-e  c:;r.v— c  on  th^  ir 
-^-n.-**  n  E-j  i-i  :3  t.-e  i.nse  ■:!  E  >.  .  i^  L  iK^jln-^jue. 
"•  I  1  *-T-i  _.i  ?*fTtr^I  zzy  -.^tic  «»  a:  l.-iLje..!*,  siifiLrt-l 
frtiLi.     11*  ra.ra:\e  v^l  i..-v-r  rT.\ajcs.  ^.^en  m  the  pa/cs 

»  :--?  *---irr^'^a.  i-r--!;'  '«;^  »  m;*  "t^*.-- j  :  ai.d  if  it>  a»..- 
*'i»-'-'  *•  r    _   ^  t-r  «^.^:  .?  d  vH,  ^.  -.I  a5;ru  eonsiderMViie 

.:'i:  a-iiji  t:«  r  -v:!'d^k/e>s  ..f  ire  |<:  vhI.     Early  in 

^^  -rvr  2*-^  're  N  ri.  n*en  *:.  '•-  i  ai  !»■  :i^'>er>tan  (Hi;in- 
'«^*-  -.^  --ir  Gr.r...>l».  ra'.  >jvl  L  .  .::-^>  'Lu-iUeyN  jn.<l 
z_4r*-»i  >:  Sr:.ltr.^%  ^a  i;ie  ^^  .;h  *.!n.  *.n':e  »as  a  fani.ui'S 
n^z.%<err,  iLe  iL.i.ks.  of  wb  ch  tit-)  :  a-<nvTe<l  m  tie 
fT..r  .1-  A'-"' .:  >!.:^a.':/a5  t^e^  pe-  ^^'-.t  i  ^  :i.to  Keslevi^, 
:.•  -:rh-:.i  ltA  d(.^a?ta:.  b  ni,u'k  ~.c  tirr  eour>e.  Hwv- 
:  "wexer  they  rere  n  ei  by  a  fv»n^  I^-.!^  .'.orr.i^ed  by  Ini:^  N 
r :: r«  :  — •  C.vjTJt    A '  jar  <  0->Yri*<  Ac'  rii>  •  av- 1   t ^ro  *k n u- . . '  ^ 

Tz  !.*e<»  h.*  ser.e*..  .'.i'.s  "^."heno^v  >,«"..,  m^i,  called  \Vibt.t 
11.1  l^'*  .ci:>vm  m :..*-e  rimt^  ;!o  ajtd  r.)CTi  and  r\wt  ,'^ 
:r.er?*Sc..-;  bare  s^ir-y*  r  ^en  is^t*-''.*;^  •«;  h»  ti.e  viU..^  ^ 
■  Sere  tbc^  l.^cl  cril.Di:  f.v^i  V,  ,.«:  ^^  g.,  J  Lelrinki'.- 
iTtm  Uciiii*?T  all  the  }outh  o:  ll.-.'aru  il  »ljntlia>,  wih  .1 
^4-(i  loohors^  of  two  bun-irtM  m^n  lri':n  ibe  n^onastei  v  • 
(.^"'s:  d,  *!oui  wa^n^r>.  iT.:.>Ti>ii*h  a>  n*  M  ^.f  ;heiu  v\  » 
e\.f«$  uagUiv.^,  who  «^r*   cv...,um.diM  by  brother  T- 
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folios),  who  had  become  a  monk  in  that  monastery,  haying 
been  before  that  the  most  renowned  for  military  skill  in  all 
Meroia,  btit  who  had  then,  from  the  desire  of  a  heavenly 
country,  given  up  secular  for  spiritual  wariare  at  Croyland. 
They  gathered  together  also  about  three  hundred  brave  and 
warlike  men  fhim  Deping,  Langtoft,  and  Baston  (Boston), 
with  wliom  they  joined  Morcard  (Moreardus),  lord  of  Bmnne 
(Bourne),  with  his  retainers  (iamilia),  who  were  yery  stout 
and  numerous ;  they  were  moreoyer  aided  by  Osgot,  deputy 
(vicedominus)  of  Lincoln,  a  brave  yeteran,  with  a  band  of 
500  Lincoln  men.'  In  the  first  engagement  the  natives  had 
the  advantage ;  but  the  reinforcements  which  joined  the  in- 
vaders in  the  night  struck  such  terror  into  the  Christians 
that  many  lied.  The  rest  haying  received  the  sacrament, 
and  '  being  fully  prepared  to  die  for  the  faith  of  Christ  and 
the  defence  of  their  country,'  marched  to  the  battle.  The 
Northmen,  enraged  at  the  loss  of  three  of  their  kings  (who 
were  buried  at  a  place  previously  oalled  Laundon,  but  sub- 
sequently Trekyngham),  fought  with  the  utmost  ferocity ; 
but  the  Christians,  though  far  inferior  in  number,  main- 
tained the  combat  till  nigbtfell,  and  were  then|  overcome 
only  by  stratagem.  Algar  and  his  seneschals  and  Toly  fell; 
and  of  the  whole  body  only  a  few  young  men  of  Sutton  and 
Gedeney  escaped,  wlio  carried  the  moumfhl  tidings  to  the 
monks  of  Croyland.  To  that  monastery  the  Northmen 
soon  proceeded,  murdered  the  abbot,  and  those  other  in- 
mates who  were  too  old  or  too  oung  to  fly  (except  one  boy 
of  ten  years  old,  whom  the  compassion  of  one  of  the  Danish 
cliieftains  preserved),  and  burned  the  monastery.  From 
Croyland  they  msrched  to  the  monastery  of  Medeshamsted, 
now  Peterborou{<h,  which  they  also  entirely  destroyed, 
having  put  the  inmates,  without  exception,  to  the  sword. 

Lincolnshire  passed  permanently  into  Danish  hands 
about  A.D.  877  ;  it  constituted  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Danish  burghs  of  Lincoln  and  Stamford ;  and  was  included 
vitliin  the  boundary  of  the  Danelagh,  or  Danelage  (the 
'Danish  law,'  or  Danish  'jurisdiction'),  as  settled  by  the 
treaty  between  Alfred  and  Guthrun  the  Dane.  The  eon- 
quest  of  this  part  of  the  island  by  the  Danes  appears  to 
have  been  complete;  but  tlie  similarity  of  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  Anglo  Saxons  and  the  Danes  diminished 
the  violence  of  the  changes  effected  by  it.  Danish  names 
however  supplanted  the  previous  Anglo-Saxon  ones ;  and 
if  wo  may  judge  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Danish  termina- 
tion 'by '(as  in  Grimsby,  Salttleelby,  Normanby,  Wil- 
luughby,  &c.),  the  change  must  have  been  made  in  a  great 
many  cases.  The  denominations  of  the  popular  assem- 
blies and  tribunals  appear  to  have  been  changed;  the 
name '  wapentake '  superseded  that  of '  hundred.'  In  time 
however  the  Danish  and  Anglo-Saxon  population  became 
amalgamated,  and  the  whole  district  came  under  the  su- 
premacy of  t)ic  Anglo  Saxon  crown. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Stephen  and  the  empress  Maud 
Lincolnshire  was  the  scene  of  contest.  The  siege  and  battle 
of  Lincoln,  a.d.  1141,  have  been  already  noticed.  In  the 
broils  in  which  Henry  II.  was  inyolved  with  his  childron, 
one  of  the  Mowbrays,  M'ho  had  a  castle  in  the  Isle  of  Ax^ 
hijlme,  and  was  an  adherent  of  the  insurgent  Prince  Henry, 
was  compelled  to  submit  by  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  the  Lin- 
col  nshire  men,  who  crossed  over  to  the  island  in  boats, 
obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender,  and  razed  the  castle  to 
the  ground.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  barons  with  John  and 
his  son  Henf}'  III.,  Lincoln  was  signalized  by  a  second 
battle,  which  seated  Henry  III.,  yet  a  boy,  securely  on  his 
throne.  At  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  troubles  bad 
again  broken  out,  Axholme  became  once  more  the  refuge 
of  the  disaffected.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  Roses  Lincoln- 
shire appears  not  to  have  suffered  much.  Sir  Robert  Wells, 
out  of  reven<;e  fur  his  father's  death,  whom  Edward  IV. 
had  beheaded,  raised  a  rebellion  a^rainst  that  prince,  and 
gathered  an  army  of  30,000  Lincolnshire  men.  He  waa 
defeated  with  dreadful  loss  near  Stamford,  and  put  to  death 
by  the  king's  command.  This  battle  is  sometimes  called 
the  battle  of  *  Losc-coat-field*  from  the  vanauished  haying 
cast  off  their  coats  in  order  to  run  away  I  no  faster.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Lincolnshire  men  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion  upon  the  suppression  of  the  monas- 
teries, A.D.  1536.  The  rebellion  began  at  Louth,  where  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  were  to  hold  a  visitation.  It 
w  as  excited  by  Dr.  Makerel,  prior  of  Barlings,  or  Oxney, 
between  Lincoln  and  AVragby,  and  oy  one  Melton,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  *  Captain  CJobler.  (State  Papers,  pub- 
lished by  the  Record  Commisftionecs.)  The  rebelUoa  spmd 


into  Yorkshire!  where  Robert  Aske  took  the  command  of 
the  insurgents.  The  Lincolnshire  rebels  sent  in  petitions 
to  the  king,  specifying  what  they  deemed  their  grievances; 
and  the  king  gave  an  answer  {State  Papers,  *  Henry  VIII.,' 
part  ii.,  No.  xlviii.),  in  which  he  designates  the  shire  '  one 
of  the  most  brute  and  beestelie  of  the  whole  realm.'  The 
earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Rutland,  and  Huntingdon,  and 'the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  were  sent  into  Lincolnshire  with  all  the 
fbrce  that  could  be  collected ;  and  the  rebels  dispersed  with- 
out coming  to  an  engagement,  delivering  up  their  leaders 
to  the  king's  officers.  Dr.  Makerel,  with  the  vicar  of 
Louth  and  thirteen  others,  were  afterwards  executed  at 
Tyburn. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  and  baronial  edifiees  which  were 
erected  between  the  Conquest  and  the  Reformation,  Liu« 
colnshire  contains  many  admirable  specimens,  especially 
churches.  The  cathedral  of  Lincoln  and  the  churches  of 
Louth,  Sleaford,  Spalding,  and  other  places,  have  been 
already  noticed.  On  the  hill  which  runs  from  Lincoln 
towards  Grantham  is  a  line  of  churches,  presenting  a 
number  of  interesting  features.  Beckingham,  Normanton, 
and  Ancaster  have  considerable  portions  of  Norman  cha* 
racter.  Caythorpe  church  is  chiefly  of  Decorated  English 
character,  and  presents  seyeral  singularities  in  its  arrange- 
ment. Leadenham  has  a  tower  and  spire  of  Early  Perpen- 
dicular date,  and  of  good  design ;  the  rest  of  the  churcn  is 
an  excellent  example  of  Decorated  English.  The  churches 
on  and  near  the  road  from  London  to  Lincoln  exhibit  as 
much,  if  not  more  variety  and  excellence  of  composition 
than  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
same  distance:  among  them  are  Sleaford,  Folkiugham, 
Bourne,  and  Market  Deeping  churches.  Kelby,  Threcking- 
ham,  Kirby  Laythorpe,  HoweU  Horbling,  BempriDgham, 
and  Morton  have  portions  of  Norman  character.  Sempring- 
ham  church  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  a  much  larger 
building ;  it  has  a  tower  of  plain  Perpendicular  character. 
Silk  lyilloughby  church  is  of  fine  Decorated  English  charac- 
ter, with  a  tower  and  spire  of  good  composition.  Walcot 
has  a  tower  and  fine  crocketed  spire,  which  are  of  De- 
corated English  character,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  church ; 
the  east  window  is  very  fine.  Heckington  church  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  models  of  a  church  in  the  kingdom, 
having  almost  every  feature  of  a  fine  church.  It  is  a  large 
cross  church,  having  a  nave  and  aisles,  spacious  transepts, 
a  large  chancel  with  a  vestry  attached  to  the  north  side, 
and  at  the  west  end  a  tower  crowned  with  four  pentagonal 
pinnacles  and  a  lofty  spire* 

The  finest  churches  in  the  Fens  ace  fpr  the  most  part  of 
Perpendicular  character ;  they  have  loAy  spires,  some  of 
them  crocketed.  The  churches  already  noticed  are  chiefly 
in  Kesteven  and  Holland ;  those  of  Lindsey  are  of  inierior 
architecture,  except  in  the  flat  marshy  tract  between  the 
Wolds  and  the  (Jcean  or  the  H  umber,  wberq  there  are 
some  fine  ones.  The  churches  in  this  district  vary  but 
little  in  their  form  and  character ;  they  have  a  naye  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  a  chancel,  south  porch,  and  western 
tower.  They  are  commouly  built  with  good  materials.  Tlie 
churches  amid  the  Wolds  have  little  claim  to  architectural 
beauty.  In  the  western  parts  of  Lindsey  some  of  the 
churches  are  of  great  antiquity  and  of  considerable  archi- 
tectural beauty.  Stow  church,  in  this  part,  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  chiefly  of  Norman  character. 

Of  monastic  edifices  there  are  several  remains.  Of  Barl- 
ing's Abbey  part  of  a  wall  and  some  fragmwits  of  columns 
remain.  Of  Thornton  Abbey,  not  far  from  Barton-upon- 
Humber,  the  remains  are  more  important  and  interesting. 
It  was  founded  by  William  Le  Gras,  or  Le  Ores,  earl  of 
Albemarle,  a.d.  1139,  as  a  priory  for  Black  Canons,  and 
was  afterwards  made  an  abbey.  Its  revemuea  at  the  disso* 
lution  were  730/.  I7s.  2d  gross, or  594/.  I7s,  lOd.  clear;  after 
the  suppression.  Henry  VIII.  reserved  the  revenues  for  the 
endowment  of  a  college,  consisting  of  a  dean  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  prebendaries;  but  this  also  was  suppressed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  buildings  were  originally 
extensive,  forming  a  quadrangle  surrounded  with  a  moat,  aud 
having  lofty  ramparts  for  occasional  defence.  Thegate-houser 
which  formed  the  western  entrance,  is  yet  tolerahiy  entire ; 
four  handsome  hexagonal  towers  form  the  four  angles  of 
this  gate-house.  A  spacious  room,  probably  the  refectory, 
and  an  adjoining  room  with  recesses  in  both  ends,  the 
abbey  church,  and  a  portion  of  the  octagonal  chapter-house, 
are  also  standing.  The  abbot's  lodge,  which  stood  to  the 
soutby  ia  occupied  a»  » iain^houw* 
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f'lowing  an  increase  between  Hie  first  and  last  periods 
U'^IUS,  or  about  521  pcr  ceut.,  wliieh  is  -Ji  per  cent,  b 
i.nv  rho  Whole  rale  of  incrense  throughout  Eiieland. 

Loiintu  Ejspeiues.  Crime,  ^v.— Tlie  sums  expended  for 
tim  relief  of  ihe  poor  at  ihe  four  dales  of 
£.  s.    A 

laoi    were      93,S75.  baing     9     2  for  each  inhabitant. 
l»ll        ..      129,343       „         10   10 
l-<.il         ..      168,78fi        „         IT    II  ,' 

l>i31         ..      174.UJ3        „         10   11  „' 

Tlie  e:ipeuililure  for  Ihe  eamo  puriwsc  in  the  ye: 
:>iiiliii(I  Uiuch,  1837,  wag  111,242/.  If  we  assume  that  tl 
iMpiilation  has  inerea^ed  since  1831  in  the  iiaue  rat 
1.1  m  tile  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  gives  an  ay. 
ra-o  of  about  6a.  6d.  for  aach  iiiUabitant.  AH  these 
.^^(.■rages  are  above  those   for  tlio  whole  of  England  and 

'Hie  sura  raised  in  Lincolnshire  for  poor-nite,  cuunty-ralt 
in.l  other  loeal  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  2ith  March, 
■Ji.  was  -i-lj.nait.,  ami  was  levied  upon  ilie  various  da- 
crijitions  of  properly  as  fullows:— 

Ooland    ,        -  .  £188.927     bt. 

Dwelling-house*  .  30,760  la 

Mills,  factories,  &c.       .  3  3J5     g 

Manorial  proHls,  navigation.  &:o.      l/Jtl  16 


Total  2ia,005   II 

iniount  expended  was — 

rtha  relief  of  the  poor      .  .  £169.073  10. 

suits  of  law.  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  6,750    3 

1- olher  purposes    -  ,  .  49,073     I 


DcIjIs  paid  off     . 
luciJcnlal  expenses 
Ksiiinated   value    of   statute   duly   i 
lurined 


Total  expenditure  32.fc9a  13    0 

The  pounly  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  forth* 
relief  of  Ihe  poor,  was  25,941/..  disbursed  as  roilow*:  — 


laining  prisoners,  &c- 
liire-hallsand  courts  of  juslico,buildin; 

ropairin»   &e.  ,  .  ' 

unalic  Asylums  . 


Clerk  of  the  pcaee 
Conveyance  of  prisonei^  belore  tij 
Conveyance  of  irans|>c)its 
ViigranlH,  apprehcndin;;  and  coim 
Constables,  high  ami  special 
Coroner  .  .         '  _ 

Debt,  payment  of,  princijial  and  ii 
Hisoollancoua     , 


est 


9      0 


Ifib^  IG     0 


Total 


224,896   14 

111  ilie  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years  the 
l-.MTipIiuns  of  properly  assessed  arc  not  spec  ill  od.  In  the 
iri.is  ending  March,  1834,  ihero  was  raised  -'28  2.38/  ■ 
J-.l..,  2U7,3fi7/.;  1830,  IB8.2C4/.;  1837.  13.1.767/.;  and  the 
.  xp^-ndiiure  for  each  jronr  was  a^  follows;— 


=n,!od      ^-31,803    C 


iM^a    0 


17.11 


.«;  0  i33.;o7 
lio  saving  effected  in  the  expenditure  of  the  poor  in 
.mpared  w,ib  the  sum  expended  in  1 834.  was  therefore 
It  Jl  per  cenl. ;  and  the  saving  elTected,  comparing  the 
'■"'-■■■■in expended,  wasabout 


The  number  of  persons  charged  wiih  criuiinal  offences 
n  the  three  aepfennial  peiiods  ending  with  1820.  1827. 
,nd  1834.  were  1296,  1363,  and  22J7  reipeciivuly  ;  niak- 
rig  an  average  of  annually  183  in  Iho  first  iicriod.  of  223  in 
ihe  second  periwl,  and  of  31U  in  the  ihiidpeiiod.  The 
""_"  .L.  P"^''*""*  'ri'"l  ="  'iiiarlcr-scssions  in  each  of  the 
1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  of  whom  any  costs 
county-rate,  was  197,  210,  and  244 


respe. 


i-ely 

Iff  Ihe 

:wl  for 


t  of  the 


persons  charged  with  offences  there  m 


The  total  number  of 


itials  in  each  of  the  aama 
J3,  ana3Ui  respectively. 


Ai'quilled 

Discharged  by  proclaiaatio] 

At  the  assizes  and  sessioi 


34 


20 


1837  there  were  412  per- 


iiiu  periods  of  time,  in  the  whole  si 


e  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Lincolnshire 


1833, 
i.irga  i 


29;  llie  number  of  n 
538.  The  annual  incom 
follows: — 


R, 


■nue  received  from  lolls     . 
I'lirish  composilion  in  lieu  of  statu lo 

<'ulj'     »  .  .  . 

E-tiim.ited  value  of  statute  duty  nor- 

furmed  .  .  '  ^ 

Ki'vcnue  from  lines 
l<i;ienue  from  incidental  receipts 
A\uount  ofmonev  borrowed  on  the  sb- 
■;urity  of  Ihe  tolls 

Total  incomo 

Manual  labour 
Tiiim  labour  and  earriige  of 
M.ilerials  fur  surface  repirs 
I.uid  purchased 

U:ini.ige  done  in  obtaining  materials 
1  ladesmen'i  bills 
P.  C.  Nq.  8J3. 


SS,a79  14 

0 

£.  t. 

rf. 

B.229  17 

0 

3,UU0  12 

0 

4,410  12 

0 

4-2  4 

243  17 

0 

1,191  9 

0 

charged  with  criminal  offences  in  this  county  yji 
the^e  33  were  charged  wilh  offences  against  the  person 
13  Of  Which  were  (or  common  assaults:  29  persons  were 
charged  with  offences  against  proi>erly  commilted  wiih 
violence,  333  wilh  offences  against  property  committed 
wiihout  violence;  ]  for  destroying  trees;  1  for  ullerinir 
counterfeit  com;  16  for  riot ;  4  for  poaching;  1  for  per- 
jury; and  2  for  minor  misderaeanora.  Of  the  whole 
number  committed,  291  were  convict e<l.  83  were  acquitted, 
and  against  38  there  were  no  bills  found,  or  no  prosecution. 
Ul  the  whole  number  of  persons  convicted.  12  were  sen- 
tenced lo  death,  but  none  were  executed ;  the  sentences  of 
9  of  them  were  commuted  into  transportalion  for  life  ■  of  2 
others  for  periods  of  13  and  of  7  years;  and  of  I  into  impri- 
sonment lor  I  year,  or  mora  than  6  months:  13  criminals 
were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  and  41  fur  various 
periods ;  »  were  sentenced  lo  imprisonment  for  2  years,  or 
more  than  I  ;  35  for  I  year  or  more  than  six  months ;  and 
169  for  6  months  or  under;  12  were  scnienced  lo  bo 
whipped  or  fined,  or  were  discharged  on  sureties.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  offenders.  343  were  males  and  67  were 
feinales ;  1 36  could  not  read  nor  write ;  232  could  read  and 
write  imperfectly  ;  37  could  read  and  write  well ;  2  had 
received  superior  instruction,  and  the  degree  of  inalruction 
of  ihe  remaining  3  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  numberof  persons  qualified  to  vole  for  the  county 
membei-s  of  Lincolnshire  is  18,241,  being  1  in  17  of  the 
whole  popnlation,  and  1  in  4  of  Ihe  male  jwimilaiiun  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  1831.  TJio  •\pensei  of 
the  last  •lection  of  county  members  to  parliament  were,  to 
Vol.  XJV.-  D 
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uf 


=  tlw  positions 


t -«  *r.>-;,7  'i-r.-.^  r. .»  ^.-i ' i:-.t*  ;  on  a  lerei    ;■.*,!.  i-.i^^er 
of  V.'J«.   .;  e-.f.-i-i^-l-    Tt«e':.*U'.<**'>E':»**:.  :.«•  •i.-r-.t 

r>C  fr««  *r-in   i* .*',;-*«  si.»t  t*  tr^^Jt  i^  or  2«..  larit.     !::>« 

f«-«?r<'<iT,r-;i^  \'/  rr»  ^.  ^,  fci?,  \:..,'^'A  ro:,:*  n  aV. -t  1  <  cs 
f^*t^4:  a.-'j  *;-«  t^.tra***/,-*  are'-^*  iI.Tp".Lf»rd  a!tL:'»e  p-.n'?. 

A  I.**  toT^M's ^jiyjD  zi^'^j  usr  vW/tA  when  it  i*  iva-j^ed 
f//e<,Ti'**<t  t*o  y,*:iX%,  a*  M  aM  N.  br  a  i  Tj*  al>i.^  a  t^rrov 
•,%d  e^.4*^'l  n.'1/e  of  ZTfy^:A  ;  ar.d  m  tha  caie  the  direr- 
!•>?,%  o/  tf>c  bra-- ":>!?*  Or,  de,hL^^mikfcL,i.i.^^m  tLe  ni.'ii^  I 
*,f  *:,".  !  r**",  ai  •.i-,xn  :n  tf>e  152- *rc,  in  ar'i'jT  that  ibe  fire 
fi"/Ca  \\^,  •i.'.jX  brsr^rLe*  niajr  be  d.re«-te*i  to  the  front  of  the 
R^:ar>!r«t  vorx^t,  at  M  ar.i  N,  in  vb^cri  it  is  to  be  fti.p;^3aed 
tMtart.«.'rri  v^-^.i  be  pia/-e4  fjr  ihe  pnrpcae  of  defc:;(Lng 
fv:  rr '-''4  t^''?^*  the  jrji*rra*:*iiile  line. 

It  ts.-d}  */?a.;'l:'l  aljy>,  that  the  1;d€  d  crrmaiUiera  i'lrk- 
*J^r.*-^;  «f.ei  Wycid  Tjk  ©>^T*:r4*<;ril  «hen  the  slope  of  a  hJ.1  is 
jn  i'.«  <i.">^.»,r<,  at  from  M  to  F ;  f>r  tr^en,  the  eaemj  bemg 
t .;  y.^-A  lo  fyr/iipy  the  (rrr-r.d  in  frc/Lt  of  M,  tLe  short 
bxi, -;^«''/>  jX  r>r  ♦-.i.iv  ra.»ed  h.^fh  enoceh  to  dtril'.aie  ihjse 
>  \  '  h,  a*  i^r,  </*,  ic«-,  t^-r-'i  u^^ardt  tt^  frx»l  of  the  h/.L 

TVr  r:*'>t  \fz*.K^X  f^r.C^'.i.n  f.r  d^fcr.i.r.^  a  line  cf  j 
rv  .*i'ry  p'e"*-"  '.'.'  if  fcw  r.:at ur^  o':/*tai*.e»  lo  \!ijc  a-'l'. a:.-e  of  , 
a',  trx^'  t,  »r*^-w  ;he  irrjf/vrtir,re  of  tne  jy>.w.rn  reii'ier  it  , 
w\\.v.\.K  t,  ..v:^r  lJ>R  UV^ur  of  the  C'jr**tni't:.n,  '■c-.!l  be  J 
a  »^r.>rt  of  V*«Vy:.*  «-x^.r*^-ted  V.'  euru.cii.e.th'^r  ttrai^bt  or  i 
br  ..iL^n.  T:-««  i^rt^r^jTik  on  whi-rh  the  serera! yro»/«  off^/r- 
tt/yytli^/n  %hv-^(d  be  fona^  rrjnfrmfzA  to  tb'iie  Espied  fcr 
rejf  *Ur  f/rtrew^,  w;,,'b  are  d^?%cr.^^  in  the  article  For- 
Ti/rc*?:'/-*,  «//L  2 :  lii*  oi«W  d^fferecce  be.c^  ;o  the  ler^.hs 
of  lbs  Mrreral  pan*.  Tbe*e  de^^rod  upvn  t&e  vhole  length 
uf  *ut  fr'vnt,  »ri  '^h  here  %\jfA*\A.  wA  exceed  1^0  rards  that 
tl;^  <;.*',;«^«  'if  tt>;  baisvrj.*  ma^  be  v^li  defended  Irr  common 
»»-«%jM<t  ff'/ta  tf^  fy-^.uterai  flar.ks.     Ne.ther  rarelin  nor 

3^: A:*  'yf  *j<?ref,'  r.rf.ef#t  e^Tr.j^/***!  of  « ^rks  fla-cid  at  inter- 
»i  •  1t\u*  '/f*e  a-','/*.htr,  pTv^>-->i  lhe*i,.*!awe»  be  n'^t  so^reat  j 
M  t/#  yrf9i%x  xuti  Wyr;,'%  ,n  ti^-ero  from  mutoaJly  as&iMi.ig  ' 
rv  fi  o  t**'f,  l<a-.#r  |fr«ra:  ad'.anta^^rt  0Terth'/»e  formed  of  con-  i 
t  r.v<«t  }  .V  »  'i«f  y^'^i^.L  lu  Ujc  Ut*er  cs^«Mt  it  it  tcarcely 
f^/t»  ***;  fyr  t;**-  arrffi  t'^  rr.are  a  riio>*rrr.fcrit  f  >r  the  pi:qv^ 
of  »•  '.'  »  '  ij  v-«i:  «:;*:«>  hv»','i«T  fi^  vjmryie  tLc op; ortuijitv, 
t  - 'e  r*. .'  *  t,-.»;  »'/<,d  l^  I/ytl  .n  i»*w*.rjg  from  the  hnc 
tut',  /»!  t;.»r  r.-TTiW  ^A*^;'^*:  asd  tf.eM;  are  the  objeft* 
i,'».M»  ift-.y  h  !r  ••  fj  •^  ff'/rn  t>e  9:T,*fzry\  bMtenef  vr.*  M 

Kj'  '!.  "o.'.t*.'  *•*-  a  f.   '..vrr  of  ttror.-^  p/.n'.t  by  »h:ch  the  I 
yA  ♦  '^f.  of  'Uf  '.'ii.t  .-.  t-^  -r«:fl :  yku.'.i  ti:".  -jrhthe  j'p-^rjous 
ifi'-'MtU    *'•  ai*  •*  '"  '<  r»'*''-'i!  K^'.y  talie  ,'..'e  »,:h   ill 
?.*•>«  ,ry  f4^  ^♦^      If    ir  a:'.   «.')    ,%  /  ,fi>ti..»-:.:Iy  wiuittd  i 
f.T  J  .*•  '  */.  *»*  •;.':;..**  i.r."   :n  f\.^,r:*rT  pr^T.^u-ly  to  the 
•  ".'«.  a  .''  f'.f  pr#/#-'f  ;.-  !;."  M::.r.::;;  ^r '  .mn-  'a  llic  e'»eni  . 
r4  it'«r  i4«li.;i^  tL«r  fU;>i     It  may  be  addc«*  that  dc'ached  ; 


wrk*  are  cap£V.e  '^  \^ziz  «a*-Iy  aSar'-eid  tj  any  kind  of 
rry-Ld:  f.r  ii  2»  &ert.T  L-*-r^*i*L_-T  u  T-'a:e  tlaeiB  on   the 


t.  re  e.c-.i:*-!  »:r.-^  .-    f«l2  s.-ljjj:c-»  li_: 


V  mav 


£e^ 


rjiTixa.  being  ex- 


b.4  tie  a-, vf  -J  i*ei. 

Ol  ^-.cl  2T. -iii  ::ar  -^tTC3:rz>e-:  rLiy  cjcart  of  a  m*ni- 
!•«■  of  r5-'-:-<  as  A.  R  C,  ^.'^  .-r  »  -2».=t  ftank&,  disposed 


ca  a  nj:i: 


cT*«rT;-, 


>•  J 


one  another 


^1^.3- 


(^ 


/•\ 
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s-y 


eq-jal  to  9hout  3C0  ranis,  thit  the  €re  of  nmskeCrr  fr-^m 
tLem  may  defend  the  iR:enr2i>.  in  the  rear,  and  opposKe 
th-e  interrals  bet^e^n  the  mrrts  in  the  first  lime,  a  jto^tr.'". 
line  of  vorks.  as  D.  E,  shj-uld  be  Arfmei ;  and  the  faces  «»f 
these  should  be  dispctsed  so  as  to  fiank  the  appmcbes  to  the 
others.  Tbe  gorges  of  the  extenor  vc<rks  <^hoald  be  open, 
as  in  the  figure,  or  only  protected  by  a  line  of  palisadev 
vhich,  in  tbe  event  of  the  enemy  earning  possession  of  tho^e 
vorks,  might  be  destn>yed  by  the  aitdlery  in  the  second 
line. 

Instead  of  a  sehes  of  redoubts  forming  an  interior  line,  it 
may  suffice,  should  the  vorks  A,  B,  C.  &c  be  disposed  od  . 
convex  are,  to  have  one  large  central  redoubt  as  F.  so 
situated  as  by  its  artillery  to  defend  both  the  intervals  Kr~ 
tmeea  the  redans  and  the  ground  vithin  their  line. 

Ail  the  works  vhich  have  been  described  consist  of  para- 
pets formed  of  earth  obtained  by  cutting  a  ditch  in  front  : 
and  the  profile  of  any  one  work  with  its  ditch  is  shown  in 
the  subjoined  figure  (4). 


The  deration  of  the  crest  A  shore  the  natural  ground 
about  74  feet,  unless  the  vicinity  of  a  commanding  hei^l  t 
front  should  render  a  greater  relief  necessar\',  and  Iho  dv  • 
of  tbe  ditch  maybe  the  same.  The  thickness  A  a  of  ' 
upper  part  of  the  parapet  is  variable,  and  depends  upon  x  : 
importance  of  the  work,  or  rather,  upon  tho  arm  wU^- 
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1..    *      y      »»    t   I  .  ♦•      u  '.<»    If*    ^'•.«'  »  •*^i     •  '  \    ••»  .-•ri/.'.'*« 

.'    /   .»'       »»    »  't    .»  •     .».•.     -  m   »..•'.'»'•;  '•;.;i.:i^t:%.     T.ie  -^7 
•  .t    ,-  .*.      •..•..    .•  *'*-%  %*/'.'    .'.*»  i»'*r.. '.<1  v*»»4  .a  •/ -.7, 

vt- '         /    ••     '>'.•«     t'*     >f    %     1.'*  •»   <  ^'     tikfl   '4U:  .4':A.t^?i  2*d 

-    .•>'-     V    '-.'l   '.,    «;    .-r    .   »:   *'  •".  '»7  ;--a»-i.      F  ,r- 
,,,.■  •      I   t  t4     .•?  • . -f    A    .••'  V,   V  t'-v  \  ^ -«..«%  1^.  v.*...^  a. 

f    »   .  .  ,■        «    %!*       .»•  '     .  »»    .(  3[        -<     '^   S'.«».ii- "4. '*!'..  "V;^  r^A    Jl 

. .  ^  •  4.  ...^    ..;  .r."i  '.  .>  *  ..1.     '-»  'A^.*  •*T<».'^  4i;  ir*tA^c 

;'  .".  /i'..  /.  r  ••.♦?  -J***?  .f  >..i  .  vl  .«.v  p.-.;^:  ar.d  we  are 

»..»  .•.*«     .  ^r.    ..4    :r*<^".4»!    *•#    .>  ./.i.>  ^'^ *,*.!./, .a;   to  tie 

.  ••♦.  /  *  ♦»   7*  »'/»'.^ '.*»•.  .►ctJ  ) 't  v;*;n  *.'-.'/•:: iVisr 'i-4<i.'>:i*4- 

^r  .-^.  •  I  vf  •  **»  "A  .'•••/    *  .  ^.»  *4  .»'-«.•»  'i  .^i.^  :.»Ar*  m  ocr-er 

7  ,^  <♦,,!»., •/  ,4  <  ,  :<'»i  ».*.r/>  j.^rfA^n  pi/w'L^^,  the  ur.>r^ 
p#,-.  .  ».*.i.«-,  ^f  '»   ..-\,,  ,r.  i  •  ;.,  •*  I*  -.1,-;.,  r.ini.:if,   10,} }5 

'» . ,  t  f<.-.»..  ^«  of  vi.'tm  ;  . .' ;  t^t^  •'.t.^mjA  .n  azr^'UiJure, 
•  .1  .^M  1.1  fr^>.  rr..i .  .*'«"v«.'':4,  4. pi  Imu.  *»<'.;a«L.  The 
''     •      /  /*    */,  4  M.';  m  :{*  #•-•  *''  U'*'»  »..»ei»f.  j 

I  y  f..,i,m,  /  i^it.p'  f'.i,..  ',.\i,i  :{f«  ^i^Ut  of  the  several 
•^'tf  y  ....  vr.-y..*  .'1  u.*:  y^^f  1-./,  u '*''/rnpj.-;d  /r >tn  p^rlia- 
t,  .  ..'/  \.'^f-*  tA  {'  1*.  *;  'o  i.',<;  p^ro^'.h.^i  e'iu^aiU/ii  of  Sc»>t- 
;«  .  ;      f'  ':  .4-4  :.'/t  .r.  *-f»t:   ir^  pr»7at<:  %t,tiiMji.^,  mhica  axe 

ft  ..M  ■     «  *4  «  .'»  *./fM*:Z  n>,y   »♦...   »••/)'  /itMl  i  — 
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j^ff*/    a.;ii    a*wi-i.i«i«.    imi.ii^'ii-i    xi     j*i    j=.iHiie.i i 

y"  \n  *tS -t-ir  -;i  '..b.     r"ie  "  'i'«..t:.ua  a  .?J.  was  <**"», 
Tie  j'k.'S':!  »;iL.«.t  a  -il.  1  '*.  ic  i^i."'   .'.-.iii *i-' jr-L     T!ie  :  . 

La.^aJtL.  P-itijje*.  i-i-i  2«  a_j»-   ji  rHJ..  :j:^  -ne  a«f  .    -cr  * 
^.■•.  A.'jeir.     Tlie  •::  «i*  1^  •»-*'.   ■-*  •■'"■•*  ?  -»*^  -»  *-*  7" v 
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W IT-Ji^i  Jl*l^ra  IV.  i£    t**«i    -JI3c-.l.L_^ 

we>.c  -..'  n«  irL.1  dr-ioi  E.^  :  i^*-:^--*  xi=ftf  a-:«  «xI£IL?.vc  ?»-.> 
w-vrjL*.  L:ie  pr.#i^:e  :c  w^i^-'j.  3  iii.:3«.fec'i  :d  e^tred  o  >•  * 
h'*.i.i»i^  aaz.'ii..j.  T-efe  »  il^.j  a  L'i.e  $i.p-bwk..l  j.^ 
t^:rjcii  vC  iT-ti  ioae  tratie  wi'Ii  tl;**  Ba^i..'  m  lali^v,  b«rv.  • , 

maahtta-ta  are  en-p^^^i  jl  'J:e  lierr^ng-iaiiiery.  The  haxU.  ir 
u  cijcii4iiere4i  siiic  az.ti  cuci:3jLiia.iLi^.  aiicL  viia  a  viev  to 
effect  lU  uiLpr^vcciient,  xz:  ace  was  pas^sed  in  1744  i\7  Gojk. 
II.),  whereLy  aa  ^iiii;«.'«t  o^  li.  S<:cU  »  le^ieii  oa  e^erv 
Scot>:h  p.x^  Gt'  ale  uf  bt^er  br^u^iic  cit.)  the  lawn.  TLe 
dep:a  ot  va4er  i&  scji/.^-c^-ies  la  azt^^t  is  :eet  Theiever.we, 
ctjt.siaCi.-^  pnn":ipj-.,j  :f  hirbour-dcesv  amounted  in  l:?o6  w 
'2Io.%  Ww.zQ  wa^  uis-unioi^a:  to  iieiray  tlie  crdinajy  d.>- 
biinemecu  :'v>r  keep.z^  Lae  iLirv.  jr  and  L^wn  in  rep.aa'.  a:.d 
p4v;nf  the  iiitere-st  «.t'  a  dc'^c  whioa  had  thee  accomulMt.  i 
to  '20  Jt/.     Tt-e  popuIitMQ  ;ii  IS3I  was  -.!?■.  ^. 

(Trotter's  Generjl  Vteur  '\f  the  A^nctt^iure  of  fJ- si 
Lothian,  4to.,  17'i4;  Mtl^uHx-h's  ^;  Uiizcal  Ace*  unt  "' 
the  Brit lik  L."ifir^  :  Local  R^piris  J-jn  Commi*si  ...  .m 
on  Scctch  Ccrf<rutijn4^  l^Ji-JJ  :  Ef^ustes  oy  ScjiA**H'A  ; 
Sinclair's  Stjti.iticiil  An'-  itnt  -/  i^xt^MzJ.) 

UNN-EUS.  or  VON  LINNE',  CARL,  was  bora  :;t 
Riahult,  in  the  proTlnce  of  Scialand,  iq  Sweden*  May  i  \ 
1707  (0.8).  His  father,  Nicholas  LmnaBus««as  the  a^i!»U:,: 
clertryman  of  a  amali  village  cailed  Stendrohult,  of  vh.' i. 
Rilshult  was  a  hamlet,  and  is  rel^ited  to  have  resided  in  a 
*  delightful  spot,  on  the  banks  of  a  fine  lake,  surrounded  t> 
bills  and  valleys,  woods  and  cultivated  ground,'  where  il  i<« 
believed  that  the  son  imbibed  in  his  earliest  youth  a  fond- 
ness  for  the  objects  of  animated  nature.  Uis  mattfoal  unc:c 
too,  who  educated  him,  is  said  to  have  been  eonversaut  iu 
plants  and  horticulture;  and  thus,  according  to  the  declare.- 
tion  uf  Linnxrus  himself,  he  was  at  once  transferred  frv  la 
his  cradle  to  a  garden.  The  father  seems  to  have  him^^tlf 
had  some  acquaintance  with  botany,  and  to  have  instructs  >! 
his  boy  at  a  very  early  age  in  the  names  of  the  natural 
objects  which  surrounded  them.  LinnaDus  however  is  said 
to  have  had  little  taste  for  remembering  names,  and  lit> 
father  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  overcome  this  inaptitudiL>  ; 
he  however  at  last  succeeded,  and  the  consequence  U..5 
sufiiciently  conspicuous  in  the  decided  turn  for  nomenctu- 
ture  which  the  mind  of  the  pupil  eventually  took.  Wlieiui  r 
in  the  next  stages  of  learning  LinnsDus  was  ill-manage«l,  as 
he  himself  thought,  or  whether  the  nature  of  his  eduoau.  n 
at  home  had  rendered  him  indisposed  for  drier  and  scveit-r 
studies,  it  is  certain  that  his  preceptors  found  great  cau>c 
to  complain  of  him,  and  pronounced  him,  at  the  atrc  1 1 
niiieteeDy  if  not  a  positive  blockhead*  at  all  events  unfit  k\*t 
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ihb  1  ravel ler  m  the  Lcnant,  soemii  to  bare  pleased  him 
mrvijt,  {tn  1  be,  totfcther  with  Philip  MiUer,  tho  celebrated 
gitdcijcr  lo  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  Mr.  Peter  Collin- 
^tin,  and  Profcttor  Martyn  the  elder,  were  apparently  the 
utily  ar^quaiiitanccs  I^nna'Us  su(u;eeded  in  funning.  By 
tluA  nutans  bo  acquired  a  considerable  addition  to  bis 
rollortions  of  plants  and  books.  While  in  Holland  ho  also 
induced  ProfcNsor  Burmann,  in  conjunction  with  five 
printcrH,  to  undertake  the  publication  of  Rumphius's  im- 
portant '  Herbarium  Aroboinensc,*  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
3U,000  florins. 

Upon  his  return  to  Sweden  he  commenced  practice  in 
Rtockholm  as  a  physician,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  pension  of 
'200  ducats  from  the  government,  on  condition  of  lecturing 
publicly  in  botany  and  mineralogy,  his  prospects  for  the 
future  became  so  satisfactory  as  to  enable  him  to  marry  at 
Midsummer,  1739.  By  this  time  his  botanical  fame  had 
spread  over  all  Europe ;  the  importance  of  the  critical  im- 
provements he  had  introduced  into  this  and  other  depart- 
ments of  natural  history  had  become  generally  acknow- 
ledged, and  his  newmetho<l  of  arranging  plants  by  the  dif- 
ferences in  their  stamens  and  pistils  had  been  adopted  in 
many  countries,  but  not  in  Sweden.  Impatient  at  receiving 
\csA  honour  in  his  own  country  than  elsewhere,  he  wrote  a 
book  called  *  Hortus  Agcrumensis,*  arranged  according  to 
luH  system,  which  hepa>9ed  otf  upon  Rudbcck,  at  that  time 
professor  of  botany  at  Upsal,  as  the  production  of  his  friend 
Rothmann,  who  however  had  no  further  hand  in  it  than 
that  of  writing  the  preface,  which  was  an  eulogium  of  Lin- 
ncDus  and  his  now  system  of  botany.  The  book  was  event- 
ually published  under  the  name  of  Fcrber,  and  accom- 
I dished  the  object  of  the  contrivers,  for  afterwards  no  other 
>otanical  arrani^cment  was  rcrcivcd  in  Sweden. 

From  this  time  forwards  the  life  of  Linnieus  was  one  of 
increasing  fame  and  prosperity.  Kvery  branch  of  natural 
history  was  revised  or  remodelled  by  him ;  books  and  col- 
lections were  sent  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  his 
pupils  Hasselouist,  Osbeck,  Sparmann,  Thunberg,  Kalm, 
Lolling,  and  otiiers,  communicated  to  him  the  result  of  their 
travels  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  He  was 
named  professor  of  medicine  at  Upsal  in  1 740,  and  afterwards 
of  botany  ;  in  1740  he  received  the  rank  and  title  of  archi- 
ater;  in  1757  he  was  raised  to  the  nobility,  and  took  the 
title  of  Von  Linn^%  and  by  the  year  1758  he  was  able  to 
purchase  the  estates  of  Hammarlcy  and  Sofja  for  80,000 
Swedish  dollars,  above  2330/.  sterling. 

During  these  eighteen  years  his  life  was  one  of  incessant 
labour ;  besides  his  practice  as  a  physician,  which  was  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative,  and  his  duties  as  professor,  he  pub- 
lif^hcd  a  most  extraordinary  number  of  works  on  various 
brunches  of  natural  history.  His  works  upon  other  branches 
of  natural  history  were  less  important  than  those  on  botany, 
but  they  all  evinced  the  same  ingenuity  in  classification,  and 
that  lu<;ical  precision  which  has  rendered  the  writings  of 
Linnicus  so  generally  admired.  In  addition  to  a  large  number 
of  dissertations,  bearing  the  names  of  his  pupils,  and  now 
collcctod  under  the  title  of    '  AmG3nitates  AcademicsD.' 
the  •  Flora,'  and  *  Fauna  Suecica,'  *  Materia  Medica,*  edi- 
tion after  edition  of  the  *  Systema  Naturro,'  and  numerous 
inisccllaneous  works,  some  of  great  importance,  he  produced 
his  '  Philosophia  Botanica,*  and  'Species  Plantarum.*  The 
former,  dictated  from  a  sick  bed,  was  the  best  introduction 
to  bv>iany  that  had  been  written,  and  is  far  superior  to  the 
numerous  dilutions  of  it  which  subsequently  appeared  from 
the  pens  of  his  followers.     The  latter  contributed  more 
than  any  work  which  had  before  been  seen  to  place  the 
cvinting   knowledge  of  plants  in  a  clear  and  intelligible 
foiin ;  the  invention  of  generic  and  specific  names,  by  which 
every  known  plant  could  bo  spoken  of  in  two  words,  was  in 
itself  a  great  step  towards  securing  order  and  perspicuity  in 
future  botanical  writings,  and  the  methodical  and  concise 
arrangement  of  references  rendered  it  invaluable,  notwith- 
Dtanding  its  omissions,  as  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  at  that 
time  known.    Viewed  with  reference  to  the  existing  state 
uf  knowledge,  this  book  deserves  all  the  praise  which  has 
been  given  it ;  and  botanists  have,  as  if  by  common  con- 
itunt,  taken  the  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1 762,  as 
the  point  of  departure  for  systematic  nomenclature.   So  great 
is  the  importance  still  attached  to  it,  that  an  edition,  chiefly 
cDDMiHting  of  it  and  the  *  Genera  Plantarum,'  incorporated 
in  the  state  in  which  they  were  left  by  Linnxus,  has  nearly 

tassed  through  the  press  under  the  name  of*  Codex  Botan- 
ms  LinDiMiiu8|*  collated  by  Dr.  Hermann  EberhardRichter. 


Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Linnaeus  suffered  se* 
verely  in  healih.  Apoplexy  succeeded  repeated  attacks  of 
gout  and  gravel,  and  was  followed  in  its  turn  by  paraU  sis. 
which  impair^  his  faculties,  and  at  la>t  he  was  carried  off 
by  an  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  on  the  lOih  of  January, 
1778,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  *  His  remains  were  dee- 
pest ted  in  a  vault  near  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral  at 
Upsal,  where  a  monument  of  Swedish  porphyry  was  erected 
by  his  pupils.  His  obsequies  were  performed  in  the  must 
respectful  manner  by  the  whole  university,  the  pall  being 
supported  by  sixteen  doctors  of  physic,  all  of  whom  bad 
been  his  pupils.'  A  general  mourning  took  place  on  the 
occasion  at  Upsal,  and  king  Gustavus  ILL  not  only  cau>ed 
a  medal  to  be  struck  expressive  of  the  public  loss,  but  iut  ro- 
duced  the  subject  into  a  speech  from  the  throne,  regarding 
the  death  of  Linneeus  as  a  national  calamity. 

In  the  article  Botany  we  have  already  adverted  to  the 
effect  produced  by  Linnaeus  upon  that  branch  of  science. 
His  merit  asasystematist  is  unquestionable ;  theclearne&<»  of 
his  ideas,  his  love  of  science,  his  skill  in  abridging,  abstract- 
ing, and  recombining  the  undigested  matter  contained  la 
the  bulky  tomes  of  nis  predecessors,  and   the  tact   with 
which  he  seized  the  prominent  facts  relating  to  gll  the  sub- 
jects he  investigateu,  enabled  him  to  produce  a  complete 
revolution  in  botany,  and  to  place  it  at  a  height  from  which 
it  would  never  have  descended  had  he  been  able  to  lea\c 
his  genius  and  his  knowledge  to  his  followers.    We  by  no 
means  agree  with  those  who  look  upon  Linnaeus  as  a  incre 
namer  of  plants,  for  there  is  ample  evidence  in  his  writing* 
that  his  mind  soared  far  above  the  anility  of  verbal  tnflen*  • 
but  he  regarded  exactness  in  language  as  a  most  important 
means  to  an  end,  especially  in  sciences  of  observation  ;    and 
who  is  there  to  say  that  he  was  wrong  ?    His  systems  of 
classification  were  excellent  for  the  time  when  they  vero 
invented,  although  now  worthless ;  and  it  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten tliat  LiiinsDus  regarded  them  merely  as  temporary 
contrivances  for  reducing  into  order  the  confusion  he  found 
in  all  branches  of  natural  histor}'.    Perhaps  he  believed  his 
sexual  system  of  botany  a  near  approach  to  perfection,  and 
60  it  was  as  an  artificial  mode  (and   its  great   author  re- 
garded it  as  nothing  more)  of  arranging  the  6000  or  700  0 
species  he  was  acquainted  witli;   although  it  cannot   Ikj 
usefully  applied   to  the   vast   multitudes   of  plants    with 
which  botanists  are  overwhelmed  by  the  discoveries  of  mo- 
dern travellers.      He   never  attached  the  importance  to 
it  which    has  been  insisted  upon    by  his  followers,  who, 
unable   to  distinguish  between   the    good   and    the   evil 
of  his  works,  have  claimed  unbounded  respect  for  everj- 
thing    that   bears    the    stamp  of  Linnosus.    Neither   are 
we  disposed  to  admit  the  fairness  of  those  critics  who  com- 
plain of  the  absence  of  physiological  knowledge  from  the 
writings  of  Linnaeus ;   it  Jiould  be  remembered  that  m  hw 
time  very  little  was  known  upon  the  subject,  and  that  i«f 
what  did  appear  in  the  books  of  the  day  a  great  deal  w  '^ 
not  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  mind  which  vaUit  1 
exactness  and  precision  above  all  other  things.    The  mi-.-' 
serious  charge  that  Linnseus  is  open  lo  is  that  of  indecencv 
in  his  language;   some  of  his  descriptions,  it  is  assert f«l, 
*  would  make  the  most  abandoned  person  blush.'    One  *.:" 
his  greatest  admires  and  paneg}Tists  has  added,    •  Nor.o 
but  the  most  abandoned.'     We  have  no  disposition  to  ojtu 
up  such  a  question  as  this,  which  is  certainly  not  very  fit  i\  t 
public  discussion :   but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  tlicre  :s 
truth  in  the  allegation,  and  that  the  language  of  Lini.xus 
is  sometimes  disgusting  for  its  pruriency  and  coarseness. 

The  domestic  life  of  Linnteus  does  not  bear  examinati'T. 
for  it  is  well  known  that  he  joined  his  wife,  a  profligatt* 
woman,  in  a  cruel  persecution  of  his  eldest  son,  an  aniiaL  !.- 
young  man,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  his  botanical  cb;a:. 
We  may  smile  at  the  vanity  which  so  often  breaks  out  in  tl..* 
writings  of  Linnrous,  and  at  the  fidgetty  anxiety  for  fa^>^> 
which  induced  him  to  make  use  of  Rothmann  as  his  trutu- 
peter  in  the  trick  of  the  *  Hortus  Agenimensis,'  but  suv  . 
an  act  as  that  we  have  mentioned  forms  a  stain  upjn  V  % 
escutcheon  which  no  talent,  however  exalted,  can  wipe  <>i.:. 
After  the  death  of  the  younger  Linnoeus  his  library  -jlv.  ! 
herbarium  were  purchased  for  the  sum  of  1000/.  by  the  In  \. 
Sir  James  Edward  (then  Dr.)  Smith,  and  are  now  in  iK 
possession  of  the  Linnoan  Society  of  London.  The  h^:- 
barium,  containefl  in  three  small  cases,  is  in  good  conditi'  - 
and  forms  a  most  curious  botanical  antiquity,  of  great  \a!L.>: 
as  the  means  of  ascertaining  with  certainty  the  synonvm^ 
of  the  writings  of  Linneeus,    It  has  bean  very  much  UMsd 
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BccvcIac  to  the  tvo  £nX  paiti  of  IL  Tcunnxnck*! 

I  .iUtd  edit^  l»f(»  I,  ve  find  him  observing  Uut  the 

atlhtt  J'jcixi  de«chbed  bj  Mc}cr  cnder  the  letter 

e  sod  rb&l  bz.3^  tbe  ieoer  e  o;;ght  to  be  arraaged  under 

M.  Tenusjkck  lecurks  tbal  tliis  bird  moults  bat  once 
a  l«ar — in  tbe  aiilsTm;  bat  neTerthtrkai  the  spring  or 
bCftsal  pl-?Tiigg  :s  of  m  beaatiful  red  tint  on  the  head  and 
bmbSL  He  aicnbes  ikJA  to  fncuon  and  the  action  of  the 
air«  vLich  vear  avav  the  sombre  aikd  a^hv  b:;rders  of  the 
%km\\\ir%,  and  eaiiM;  the  red  colviur,  partially  hidden  in  winter 
vsder  tbe  a&Lj  ed^es  viih  vb:ch  the§e  feathers  are  termi- 
Baled,  io  appdir  in  the  spring.  He  adds  that  one  may 
eociceite  tiiai  a^  and  the  more  or  lea«  distant  time  of 
mouiung  may  vary  this  p;  a  is  age  greatly. 

Tbe  rtA^er  bc/verer  &hcald  not  forget  the  changes  of 
aii'jjn  tLki  Varrtl^  ai<d  others  ba>e  shown  to  take  place  in 
tlae  f  IjTT.agc  c/  b:ris  w.ihout  change  of  feaiher,  and  where 
ir-r*jon  r.  -ii  hardly  have  l»eea  ibe  a^enL 

3dr.  Stlly  U?-3*,  af:er  :be  remarks  already  quated,  pro- 

eetri*  tLu>: — '  Mr.  Bew:rk  h^-'Werer,  in  the  Supplement  to 

kis  w  rk  on  Br.iirh  B^rds,  still  oontiDues  to  beliere  m  the 

uf  IV o  tti^imcx  spt<-ies:   fjr  so  we  must  arider- 

l:L.':^:i  be  Las  brought  the  s}uonym$  of  tbe 

tv9  n.r;*jtt>ed  fpecijes  togeiheri,  since  in  a  note  fuUowins 

tie  de?..r  ;-:-..c  a:.!  f  g"-re  «f  his  greaier  redpOiC,  or  bro«n 

l^-^K.  £je  s^i»  ii.al  "u  loses  the  red  breast  m  autumn,  and 

reri-zts  2  ^  ^irLrz ;  la  ib^  a  d  ffers  fr:»m  ibe  grey  IiLnet, 

Mikine  z'zzL'-^c  vtzi^zii  zl.t  saz^e  at  all  seasan*."'     Frv^m 

li^  iiitsi'.-r:^ZL-L  :5:ijc  G-^ey  Lr!>et  Uijeu^uai  Nor:bumbr.an 

ZijJttt  i^  ^1^  :j-i  L  as  fiies  :n  ibe  fir»t  To^ame  of  his  work, 

X  car  :«e  iii  i^'iitr iraji  tbe  r.:s3.n  or  br.>wn  Lccet  of  a 

foj^^^LiLZ  i^Ti^  il  b.*.^*.  be  La9  a:'^:bed  :o  it  tbe  Liunean 

f7Ti*a  t-ni»  ic  111*  .leaeies-  rt'ipaje.   *  If."  cociu^ue*  Mr.  Sciby, 

*Kr  Ss'wjrt  s  :«br«flrri'j;o4>  .a  ibe  {I'-iiiia^e  of  the  Lucet 

wast  lu^ii*   xzT'.a  carei  br-ix  I  aia  c:^:  s::rpr.sed  at  his 

Till' ^ II n  ii  x:^  h.  v-hVi  rf^'  rs  tbe  same  appearance :  for 

1  Ju^^  rfij»t!tveL  y  Trr.feS  tbe-  faci  of  it*  never  acquiring, 

viiiur  Bir.i.Tifiiiri.x.  ib.«i^  ic—Uit  tj:is  wLrcb  distinguish 

£  ic  a  |a.nirLa:r  iisn.^  iif  ibe  year  wben  in  a  siaie  of 

iiusr^      1  w^  uLli»^  one  ii^Kiiiie  str.k^ng'y  to  the  po:nt 

a  t>ut*n:i.iT^     3"x  ii.  m*  T«i.rLjr*Ju  j'Lrjijse  jf  ^b5en-atii>n,  a 
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Blotbaiiii]i&  BedisU  Aaftir^.  Deui^  r.  3, 
p.  141;  Id^  Tasfken6.Deui^v.  X  V'^il  ; 
Id-,  Tasseh^b,  Dent^  >.  121;  Me>t'r, 
Tos^rhenb.  Dntt^w.  l.Jb.  163;  Id,  r*^'. 
Z>firf.,  T.  I,  f  1  and  2 ;  Frisch,  F'6g^  L  9. 
£  1  and  2. 


(  Greater  Redpole  or  Red -beaded  linnet,  Br. 
Zooi.,  1,  No.  131,  t.  54:  Ard.  Zo<jU  1, 
Na  161;  WilL(Ang.),260;  Lewin's*  hr. 
Birds,  2,  t.  84;  Lathi,  S^.  3.  p.  3u.i: 
Id^  Sup^  p.  167;  Wale,  ^yn.  2,  t.  '11  i  : 
Polt,  Cat.  Drrsei.,  p.  12;  Bewick's  Br 
Birds^  T.  1,  t,  p.  1 73 ;  14,  Sup.,  p.,  t.  ii. 

Ur.  Gould,  in  his  beautiful  work  on  the  Birds  of  Europ?, 
fignres  a  male  in  the  spnng  or  nuptial  plumage,  and  a 
female  of  the  naL  sixe.  under  the  name  oi  Limona  canti  i- 
btna,  ht  Grri$-bee  LinoUe^  Common  or  Brown  Linnet^  a:j'l 
refers  to  Mr.  Selbj  phncipallj  for  the  aceount  of  the 
changes  of  plumage.  He  also  notices  the  confusion  whi<  h 
formerly  obtained  aboat  this  species. 

Varietie*. — M.  Temminck  states  that  the  bird  varies  ac- 
cidentally to  pure  white;  whitish,  with  the  wings  and  tatl 
as  they  are  ordinarily;  the  colours  feebly  traced  on  the 
plumaee ;  a  part  of  the  body  white, or  Tariegated  with  white 
feathen.  All  the  plumage  blackish,  or  more  sombre  than 
onJinary ;  the  feet  often  red.  He  says  that  it  is  then  Frm- 
giUa  Argentoraieruit,  GmeU  Systy  \,  p.  918,  sp.  69 ;  Lath  » 
Ind^  T.  I,  p.  460,  ?p.  87;  Le  Gentyl  de  StraAourg,  Buff, 
Oti^  t.  4,  p.  73 ;  Gerard,  Tab.  iicm^  v.  1.  p.  194. 

G^^zraf  Jiic4jJ  Distribution. — Very  abundant  in  Holland. 
(Temm.)  Very  common  throughout  Britain*  extending  as 
far  as  to  the  Orkneys,  where  it  is  abundant  (Selby.)  In*h- 
eenous  to  the  Bntub  Islands,  over  the  whole  of  which,  and 
Europe  generally,  it  is  plentifully  dispersed.  (Gould.)  Er- 
zeroum  In  Per&ia,   (Keith,  Abbott.) 

Hjibiis,  F(Xjd,  Prof<igation. — In  Britain  resorting  to  waste 
lands  and  commonstn  the  upper  parts  of  the  countiy,  w  here 
it  bre<^s.  Assembling  in  winter  in  Tcry  large  flocks,  and 
descending  to  the  sea-coasts,  where  these  birds  remain  tiil 


ML.  *»-'.»'    *  iji  4:%*fc  XL  li*  £Tck:  "9  xe.  ibe  £r;jre*  of  a 

B R  urn.  n  sun^Uitr  v  i:nii4't.  uui  'ji  \ixt  i.t.:.  kxc:  ,pL  55. 

7 J.    *  .  ai.L  J*  i.  iViiiu.t.  Ui.'.  t,3it    Iiui,  f.S-  4  -  c^llccls  the 
1..^  «  .Ld  -'  iior*  Hit  iiif  '-i:j»  MKJiicfc  .^ 

v*Ti<r  JE-  l..i.i«r4t  ZtTLiu^  K^r^  d  \*^i,:h^  t.  i,  p.  3f  4. 


v^rna-i-r  i^il»t>A%t. 


T.  9,  pw  5;6. 


painng  time  stimulates  them  to  seek  the  uplands.  The  fo^  i 
of  the  hnnet  consists  of  small  seeds  generally ;  those  of  the 
miiisL  wu»  iiait:  murt  itii.T  z^w-j  jtakn  t£X  U'waids  the  ciose  ]  cnirifurvi  plants  are  favY}untes.  Tbe  nest  is  built  in  a  low 
u*  iiimaufi::  wupl  '.ja  i.i.n*ftri  i^un^ei  :U  mi^si  perfect  buih,  most  frequently  in  furze,  of  moss  and  stalks  of  <n^ss 
iiunju  i-ir  EiJU  i;i.ii;»i'i..ur  *-i  be  icS^j  w-rre-i,  it  wa*  put  ;  in»erwoTen  wiih  wool,  and  lined  with  hair  and  featber^: 
jiiu  a  ocs.  ¥iit£rt  £  fcjjL  bfM.TTit  f ?  TT.  ;trj^i  to  its  a.:ua-  I  ^^^f*^  or  5,  bluish-white  dotted  with  purplish-red.  tSeU>y 
liiiu  SOIL  H",.l  tiii;-^  ut*.     Air.ij:   ibe  nfi.ai   frs*,  in  the  ■  p^incipaily.) 

■II. ami  ii*  .dim  yntiz  c  muLSfS.  iLii  accL^'t-d  tbe  winttrr  |  Ti-e  bird  is  pro%incially  termed  Greater  Redpole,  Rose  Lin- 
tisam  iT  Ijt  ruiuifa  a  ^lUitn-  »ij'/i;  j:  bte  re..t-:>c-£  exer  s^iijce,  •  n^tt  Grey  Liniiet,  Lintwhitcand  Lintie.  Beloa  is  of  opinion 
wiiu^iiz:  u -.T'.Li- iTiff  ic  Hit  a!:rj*.*;«:i/{*i  aeL».>s  ai:y  of  the  thai  this  sf«ecies  is  the  bird  named  5ci/«#  by  the  Latins,  ar.i 
xr..l^ir  T-A.  i*i*L  uii.'-iitfL  ::  il  ".iit  T»-i  ^'utS  '  A»7.^.#f  (.ii^^thus)  by  Aristotle,  in  the  fiAecnth  chapter  cf 

hi>  nineteenth  book  (*  Hist,  Anim/).    The  French  and  (J^r- 
'  man  names  have  been  eiren  above.     It  is  the  Fane// o  *.f 
the  modem  Italians,  and  Uirtos  and  IMnos  bengoch  of  tLtr 
antient  British. 

The  common  Linnet  is  prized  for  its  sweet  son^.  and  has 
been  taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice.    The  Hon.Da:no^ 
Barrington  mentions  the  celebrated  talking  Linnet  at  Ken- 
( 3L  sington.     He  heard  it  repeat  the  words  '  Pretty  boy.' 

Our  hmits  will  only  permit  a  cursory  notice  of  the  other 
species  generally  considered  as  Linnets. 

The  Rev.  Leonard  Jeoyns,  in  his  'Manual  of  Bri:i>!i 
Vertebrara*  (ltt35),  makes  the  genus ZtVrciria  (Steph  )  c.-u- 
sist  of  ^ZrVmn'o,  Linn.  (Lesser  Redpole);  F.  eonnaM\<L. 
Linn.  {Common  Linnet;  Gommon  or  Brown  Linnet  «  i' 
Selby,  and  Greater  Redpole  and  Linnet  of  Ifonta^ru  ?« 
•Oriiith.  Diet*);  and  F.  Montium,  GmeL  iMnuneZt'i 
Linnet), 

Mr.  Ciould,  in  his  'Birds  of  Europe,*  gives  the  follow ir.^ 
species  of  the  genus  Linaria  of  authors,  in  addition  to  tlio 
(}ommon  or  Brown  Linnet  alove  noticed:  Linma  »)••'.> 
/o/io.  Mountain  Linnet^  or  Ttcite :  Linaria  eanesce.-tt, 
MeaJy  Redpole  ;  and  Ltnaria  minor,  Lester  Redpoie^ 

The  Mountain  Linnet  occurs  in  the  catalogue  given  bv 
M.  Temminck,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Von  Siebold  ani 
M.  Burger,  of  European  species  of  birds  found  in  Japan, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Zustame.  This  is  ih  e 
Gros-bec  d  gorge  rouge,  ou  de  mon/afYi«  of  IL  Temminck, 
and  Uinot  fynydd  of  tlie  antient  British, 

The  Green  Grosbeak  or  Greenfinch  {Y  Gtgid,  Uin^-xM 
trerdd  of  the  antient   British)  is  sometimes  cdled   tl^.o 
Green   Linnet.     (FuNGtLUOji^  ToL  x.; 
voLxi.) 
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-Tr:Tr7~^t   LuT  :ra.   GzikA^   S^tf.  U  p.  916; 

Li,  1^  I'.i  'yrwiii-,  r.  I,  pu  437,  sp-  &1. 
.  l-.iii^a.  ?^i_  >i'-.^  p.  f  0,  A- 1  ;  WilL,  p.  190 ; 
!      -L    A:ir  ^  S-  :  Bn««^  3,  p.  131,  29. 
Li  ILuii.c.t  .•-1  i-L-re,  B-flT,  Oi*,  v.  4,  p.  58, 

L^.a  Ignites, h^. Zt'J^ No.  1 30 ;  Lewin's 
^  I'U^i^t.  ^3:  Lft^lL,  Syn.  3,  p.  402, 
::    ?!-!,    O^  EM0^t^  p.  12;   Wale, 

'  T   .^-^  3ew>ks  Br,  Birds^  I,  p.  171 
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iTia,  GmeL,  Sysi.  1,  p.  916, 
-iiL,  Ai.  Ormth^  v.  1,  p.  459, 


Cijiir.  Bri-1^  3,  p.  135,  30; 

a.?.*  A- 2;  WdU  p.  191,  t  46. 

I.  <e  des  Vienes*  Buff.,  Ois., 
li,  p;.  EnU  4^5,  f.  2.  old 
jt  U'Je  of  Petite  Linotte  des 
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^>m  i^mmm  mim,  THo  rnm|muiiil  Infbvion  of  linMod  ii 
fl«»iMMW«MMt  fii>«rOm  mt|Oc»iiMinl  u«(«  nmy  Im  much  loMonod 
\\\  w\%\^  <m)i|  v>ik\m  U\  f^trrn  M*  «•  MiiIchI  nlmvo.  Tlio  Airina 
i>f  iUa  »in««^  iiiMtinit  )K»(^)r<i  llifi  oil  Iiam  Itwn  uxprutn^d,  Air- 
iM»^<Mi  Mi««  Ih>»I  muMMtfil  |(»r  poulili'aft,  but  fliH»«  not  keep 
^'^Ml  11)«k  «*4ik««  )ttmAiuiM|{  «n«r  i)i«  nxproMion  of  tht  oil 
U  iM^it^h  \iMH^  |i>  l^ilc»n  %^\\\f\  tiut  Kintt »  |ioculUr  iaato  to 

1'hi>  Uhf,  «^  ^1)«i^>i<^t  UI04)  )>y  iurv^mi  to  ttroM  utrora,  8cc.» 
hV^mM  «Uii\ii  H«^  p<>r^|>^i\^l  (\-iW\  hu0n-<'loih  «nd  itovor  fh)m 
iH>Hi»>,  M  nn  f>i»»4^iUtM  tiiUVit^uo^  f»\i«u  in  tho  naturo  uf 
Ummi  It^isMs  i\h(«^h  <H^u«f^ii  U)A(  or  <s>(ton  (0  piH>\*«  oxtr«mely 

UN>.  O^A  «^(»)%«ut  <Nf  \^n^f  Auttna,  U\  4S*  lt>'  N.  Int. 
«iH«i  M  I  '  K  )«>MK  .  >«  f^^iiHMiMv  «i(u«to<)  at  Iho  junction 
ol  <W  Vt'^iun  *»^l  ih<^  1V^««U\  oxov  ^\\w\\  lAttcr  nvcr  then? 
f^  a  WivvMx  bn«Vo  ^^4  t«vl  U>n^.  It  it  ilividcd  into 
f;.»M  iNS'tM»\  xt».  ih^^toN^n  a^^«)  (Itc  thriv  MiUurluk  llio 
i«M  t«^'^n  ys>«vi»ihi  i%f  ^w^  t^h^  tt^^o^U  an<t  i«  of  much  !•«• 
v^^M\«  *>>•*«  ih^  >Mh«^'l\»  Thw>^  a<*  f»>ur  jr*t<>t  and  ihrev 
»i;u»nNv%.  tn  0>^  Uio^M  of  ^hh'h  thcix*  \*  Mh*  PiUar  of 
flH'  tV.«u>,  <*i>sxf«^i  h>  \hf  KmpciV*  I'JhavU**  VI,  m  ir*2\ 
ntvl  i»^,^  i^»^  fiMininmik  \\  in  <>n  lK<»  ^h*^\c  ^vU  bui)t« 
f*  t^1»N)>  \s  »  i>.M  «  h<0«>  ui<)ol>to4  to  iicx-cral  fiiwi,  after 
^)ivvi,  iKv^  |v«.»N  «l«*^n\Ao«^  haxi**  boon  alm-axn  wuch  ini* 
V^  >>N  ,  Omx  nums  VNf^NM♦^'^  \\h^  Mi^iC  aft^t  a  \*cn  ^Tr«t  Arc 

h«l\,  \)\('  c«>0o»  and 


ft  very  magnificent  edifice ;  the  to¥m-ba1l,  built  in  1414 ;  tbt 
city  brewery,  the  custom-house,  the  gymuasium,  the  hand* 
some  theatre,  and  the  great  imperial  manufactory  of  wooUeo 
cloths  and  carpets,  which  in  its  most  flourishing  period  gave 
employment,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  it  is  stated,  to  26,000 
workmen,  and  used  5000  cwt.  of  wool  annually.  At  present 
the  number  of  workmen  is  only  10,500,  exclusive  of  the  nume- 
rous mechanics  and  artisans  in  Linz  to  whom  it  affords 
employment.  It  suffered  severely  by  the  French  invasions. 
Linx  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  lyceum,  with  a  library  of 
t25,000  volumes,  several  public  schools,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
anvlum,  and  many  charitable  institutions.  There  are  om* 
siderablo  manufactures  of  calico,  dimity,  leather,  gunpowder, 
fito.  Tho  population  of  the  town  and  suburbs,  includioj; 
»ome  adjacent  villages,  is  23,500.  It  is  a  place  of  cou^:- 
dcrablo  trade,  which  the  iron  railroad  to  Budweis  in  Bo- 
hemia and  the  lately  established  steam-navigation  of  tht; 
Danube  to  tho  Blaok  Sea  must  greatly  increase.  In  order 
to  dcfond  Austria  on  the  west,  Linz  was  chosen  for  tli« 
execution  of  a  new  system  of  fortification  invented  bv  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  of  Este. 

I.ION,  the  English  name  for  the  form  in  which  cAml- 
vomxis  development  is  generally  considered  to  be  tlie  in<^x 
fx'rfoct :  A>w>'  (Loon)  of  the  Greeks  (Acoiva,  Lioness)  ;  /.o 
of  tlte  Romans  {Lea  and  Letena^  Lioness) ;  Leone  of  the 
Italians  (/>on^<M^  IJoness);   Leon  of  the  Spanish  ;    Lv.n 


»»     >«*,k.  ^Im»h  Am^ui>v<N^,  tW  «MMnM\  h«lK  \)>(*  c«>Oa»  and  ',  of  the  French  {Lionnf^  Lioness,  Linceau^  whelp);     Lm^ 
^%\^^:s    Ai>sv    hiMi.hiiynk      "i'hA.v*  m^  ?«rvcn   chwivhc*^  \ht  \  of  I  he  Germans  (/Lornwir,  Lioness).      The  male  is,  as  a 
^■*  %-.>.   ,v  *»»«,'>  tx  iK  ««iKn1  «;   f.»rm<»'.h  N^Wjc'^'^c  to  the    |?f*ncral  nilc,  ornamented  with  a  mane;  the  female  has  no 
^V.>»»..,>»     f%  is\.  NM»»^  ImK^'  jMi.N.n^'x  mir  ihc  cr'^cinwonl"    Mj<h  ornament, 
Khic^h^  <K  »s»m  ,>M4»>v>  huM,  *1>«MT  iK  provjooiai  c>Jatc>  m<H^l,  I 
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vhich  some  have  considered  as  indicating  the  existence  of 
Lions  np  to  the  hanks  of  the  Danube,  faus  as  an  authority 
for  placing  the  Lion  in  that  locality,  because,  as  Cuvier  ob- 
ser\'es,  the  context  shows  plainly  that  the  name  of  Ister  is 
there  applied  to  an  Armenian  river,  either  by  an  error  of 
the  author  or  of  the  transcribers. 

Nor  is  Europe  the  only  part  of  the  world  from  which  the 
form  of  the  Lion  has  disappeared.  Lions  are  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  Effypt,  Palestine,  or  Syria,  where  thev  once 
were  evidently  far  from  uncommon.  The  frequent  allusions 
to  the  Lion  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  various  Hebrew 
terms  there  used  to  distinguish  the  different  ages  and  sex 
of  the  animal  (see  particularly  Jer,^  li^  38 ;  Ezek.,  xix.,  2 ; 
AoA.,  ii.,  13,  *1\3.  Gor^  a  Uttle  Lion  or  Lion's  whelp :  Ezek,^ 
xix^  2,  3;  Psalm  xci.,  13;  Prov,^  xix.,  12,  &c.;  *)^0, 
Ch^phir,  a  weaned  Lion,  that  is  able  to  leave  the  mother 
and  hunt  prey  for  itself:  iVoA.,  ii.,  12,  &c. ;  ^t^,  Ari^  a  full- 
grown  strong  Lion,  the  most  general  name:  Jb6.,  iv.,  10; 
X.,  16 ;  Psalm  xcu  13 ;  iVot;.,  xxvL,  13 ;  Hosea,  v.  1 4 ;  xiii.  7 ; 

jTW»  Shacal,  a  Lion  in  his  prime,  a  black  Lion :  Job,  iv., 
10 ;  Prov^  XXX.,  30 ;  ttT^.  Laish,  a  ferocious  or  angry  Lion ; 
compare  the  Greek  /i>,  X7c:  see  also  Job,  iv.  10, 11,  &c.), 
prove  a  &miliarity  with  the  habits  of  the  race.  Even  in 
Asia  generally,  with  the  exception  of  some  countries  be- 
tween India  and  Persia  and  some  districts  of  Arabia,  these 
magnificent  beasts  have,  as  Cuvier  obser^'es,  become  com- 
paratively rare,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  To  say 
nothing  of  the  immense  draughts  on  the  race  for  the  Roman 
arena, --and  they  were  not  inconsiderable,  for,  as  Zimmer- 
man has  shown,  there  were  a  thousand  Lions  killed  at 
Rome  in  the  space  of  forty  years,* — ^population  and  civiliza- 
tion have  gradually  driven  them  wilnin  narrower  limits, 
and  their  destruction  has  been  rapidly  worked  in  modem 
times  when  fire-arms  have  been  used  against  them  instead 
of  the  bow  and  the  spear.  The  African  Lion  is  annually 
retiring  before  the  persecution  of  man  farther  and  farther 
from  the  Cape.  Mr.  Bennett  {Tower  Meimgerie)  says  of 
the  Lion :  '  His  true  country  is  Africa,  in  the  vast  and  un- 
trodden wilds  of  which,  from  the-  immense  deserts  of  the 
north  to  the  trackless  forests  of  the  south,  he  reigns  su- 
preme and  uncontrolled.  In  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia, 
m  some  of  the  wild  districts  of  Persia,  and  in  the  vast 
jungles  of  Hindostan,  he  still  maintains  a  precarious  foot- 
ing ;  but  from  the  classic  soil  of  Greece,  as  well  as  from  the 
w birdie  of  AAia  Minor,  both  of  which  were  once  exposed  to 
his  ravages,  he  has  been  utterly  dislodged  and  extirpated.' 

Lions  of  the  Old  World. 

2/>Az^j!Xa  generally  distinguish  the  Lion  by  its  uniform 
Y^iVjv  c'.'jmt,  the  tuft  of  bair  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  and 
tr^?  mane  c/venng  the  hoad  and  shoulders  of  the  male. 
Tr-.«  U*t  on,in;*?iit,  as  we  shall  pre-^nlly  see,  is  very  much 
f*H  .^*'i  *n  one  variety,  with  which  we  have  lately  been 
r'.^^r  «-!i  arq.a  n«M  by  Captain  Smee;  indeed  so  scanty 
!•  .t  *'v%t  ;t  hvr  *,}  dev^rres  the  name  of  a  mane  at  all. 

If  We  7^  ^-ft^c  to  an  early  period,  we  shall  find  varieties  of 
1'  .•  fT«ri:  rat,  ut.aily  ronftKlered  as  the  strongest  of  the 
U"  y,  *!•  :* ','!.' 5  on  t^*c  gn-att-r  or  less  intensity  of  colour 
f,T  *0>'.  rx.y*t  f^n.  mentr'ynefl  by  antient  writers  on  natural 
\  •v/'T.  Tw  .•  Ar.*t;*le  i\\.  A\)  di%tinfruithes  two  kinds  of 
L  •  ».  ♦"/•.*  X'r^zAf.x  than  the  other  (ffrpoyyvXi^ipoi»),  and 
^  '  \  ti\A  tr.«  rnane  more  curled  iovXor^xim^cv),  which 
\^  •-'.•*^  t/,  ^^  tK*r  m^/st  tirni'i  {lu\ortoov)\  the  other  longer 
%'A  •m*\  an*  '  .t\,r.t\'.yA  mane  Ofrpt^o^).  which  he  says 
>•  •-  r»  ^  ..'x-z-  ♦.%  (/ir^*  «i/V7rf*r.i/).  Pliny  (viii.  16)  remarks 
•♦  ••.  *.:.*  L-*rj  tt  m'/*t  iioVile  nhen  a  mane  covers  his  neck 
»".:  t*.  ««  "?«:  arW  h<r  alvi  fUic.  ctt.)  alludes  to  a  maneless 
L  -.  ?:.*  .f'pr.ng  of  a  monstrous  connexion.  (*Leoni  prao- 
\  ttr.  '  r^.tas,  tunc  cum  colla  armosque  vestiunt  jubs. 
*r  m  7-taic  rontmgit  e  lone  oonceptis.  Quos  vero  pardi 
*-TT -re,  insigni  hi>c  carent/)  In  Africa,  he  goes  on  to 
' '..'  ik,  »urh  connexions  are  frequent :  '  Multiformes  ibi  ani- 
«;:;  cartus,  varie  firm  in  is  cuj  usque  generis  mares  aut  vi 
▼  . '.  ^  'ate  miMrente  ;*  whence,  he  adds,  the  Greek  vulgar 
' .'.  t.Mt  Africa  \a  always  producing  something  new.  In 
««':}?  r.Mpter  Pliny,  after  alluding  to  the  European 
\j'»'.%  a"d  th'^ir  comparative  boldness,  as  above  stated, 
rr,ei!«  t:)e  ooKmaiun  of  Aristotle,  that  there  are  two 

•  «.!«  2^  ^  •  ^-  -v>^.f  y  -i-  V'.-¥*r-H  linwi «  ow^  in  hit  wiilcthip ;  bat  Uili 
^  ww^. ,  *%  ^  *.  •  .  *  ■  t .  r  •  '  « %*.  •  ^  »u  rrirv«p irM  » iih  t>o«e  of  Pompvy  ■nd 
C»  «%  :  •>'  fcvRprf  ^  *  "v  *■%'  -.i^'l  «  :«•'  it  uf  fix  huri'lrix!,  ajtd  Ut*  uttpr  of 
'  *  •-!      I&  ]■'»-■.,*»  •  •*»>•.  ir  r«  *  I  jr.  I'M  aiii-t  A  v-mi  of  the  nix  htin- 
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kinds  of  Lions,  one  compact  an4  short  with  curled  maiM^ 
which  are  more  timid  than  those  with  a  long  and  simple 
one  (*longo  simplicique  villo');  which  last  despise  the 
wounds  inflicted  on  them.  In  the  1 7th  chapter  of  the  same 
book,  Syria  is  stated  to  be  the  locality^  of  a  black  Lion  (see 
opposite  column) :  '  ceteris  unus  cujusque  generis  color  est. 
Leonum  tantum  in  Syria  niger.'  i£lian  (xvii.  26)  distin- 
guishes  the  Lions  which  come  from  India  from  other  Lioiis^ 
stating  that  the  skin  of  the  Indian  lions  is  black.  Oppian 
(iii.),  towards  the  beginning  of  that  book,  notices  the  ifif* 
ferences  between  the  Lions  of  Armenia,  Arabia  ('£p</iCMy 
dfpovpa),  Libya,  and  Ethiopia. 

These  distinctions  are  altogether  rejected  by  Buffon,  who 
denies  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  Lions.  He  denies, 
also,  that  any  Lion  has  a  curled  mane,  which,  by  the  wa}, 
Aristotle  does  not  assert,  for  he  only  says  that  one  kind  has 
the  mane  more  curly  than  the  other.  Buffbn  further 
afiOrms,  that  the  Lions  of  Africa  and  Asia  entirely  resemble 
each  other ;  and  declares  that  if  the  Lions  of  the  mountains 
differ  from  those  of  the  plains,  the  difference  is  less  ia  the 
colour  of  the  skin  than  in  the  size  of  the  respective  animals. 

Linnceus,  in  his  last  edition  of  the '  Syst.  Nat.,'  notices  iio 
varieties :  he  places  Ff/t<  Leo  at  the  head  of  his  genus  Felis, 
with  Africa  only  as  the  habitat.  Neither  does  Gmelin  dis- 
tinguish any  varieties,  but  he  much  increases  the  distribu- 
tion ;  for  he  speaks  of  the  Lion  as  inhabiting  Africa,  espcct* 
allv  in  the  interior,  as  being  rarer  in  the  deserts  of  Persia* 
Inaia,  and  Japan,  and  as  having  formerly  occurred  in  other 
warmer  parts  of  Asia,  in  Palestine,  in  Armeniav  and  in 
Thrace. 

Pennant  ('  Hist  Quadr.»*  3rd  edition)  appears  to  ooiocide 
in  opinion  with  Buffon,  Linneeus,  and  Gmelin;  for  he 
mentions  no  distinctions*  and  describes  the  Lion  as  '  an  in- 
habitant of  most  parts  of  Africa,  and  rarely  of  the  hot  parts 
of  Asia,  such  as  India  and  Persia ;  and  a  few  are  still  met 
with  in  the  deserts  between  Bagdat  and  Bassorah,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Mr.  Niebubr  also  places  tbein 
among  the  animals  of  Arabia ;  but  their  proper  country  ia 
Africa,  where  their  size  is  the  largest,  their  numhera 
greatest,  and  their  rage  more  tremendous,  being  inflamed 
by  the  influence  of  a  burning  sun  upon  a  most  arid  soil. 
Doctor  Fryer  says  that  those  of  India  are  feeble  and 
cowardly.  In  the  interior  parts,  amidst  the  scorched  and 
desolate  deserts  of  Zaara,  or  Biledulgerid,  they  reign  sole 
masters ;  they  lord  it  over  every  beast,  and  their  courage  never 
meets  with  a  check,  where  the  climate  keeps  mankind  at  a 
distance ;  the  nearer  they  approach  the  inhabitants  of  the 
human  race,  the  less  their  rage,  or  rather  the  greater  is 
their  timidity;  they  have  often  experienced  the  unequal 
combat,  and  finding  that  there  exists  a  being  superior  to 
them,  commit  their  ravages  with  more  caution;  a  cooler 
climate  again  has  the  same  effect;  but  in  the  burning 
deserts,  where  rivers  and  fountains  are  denied,  they  live  in 
a  perpetual  fever,  a  sort  of  madness  fatal  to  every  animal 
they  meet  with.' 

Dr.  Leach  raised  the  form  to  the  rank  of  a  genua  under 
the  name  of  Leo» 

M.  Lesson,  in  his  '  Manuel*  (1827),  gives  four  varieties 
vix.  the  Lion  of  Barbarv,  the  Lion  of  Senegal,  the  Lion  of 
Persia  or  Arabia,  and  the  Lion  of  the  Cape. 

Cuvier  CR^ne  Animal,'  his  last  edit,  1829)  places  at 
the  head  of  the  great  genus  Felis  '  Le  Lion  (Felis  Leo^ 
Linn.)'  and  describes  it  as  distinguished  by  its  uniform 
yellow  colour,  the  tuft  of  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail  and  the 
mane  which  covers  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  of  the 
male.  *  It  is,'  continues  Cuvier, '  the  strongest  and  the  mQ»l 
courageous  of  the  animals  of  prey.  Spread,  at  one  time. 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  antient  world,  it  would  appear  at 
the  present  oay  nearly  confined  to  Africa  and  some  neigh- 
bouriiig  parts  of  Asia.* 

M.  Temminck,  in  his  '  Monograph,' includes  three  vari* 
eties  under  FeUs  Leo,  namely  the  Lions  of  Barbery,  SeneK»l, 
and  Persia,  and  these  are  retained  in  Dr.  Fischer's  Sy- 
nopsis. 

Mr.  Bennett  C  Tower  Menagerie,*  1 829)  notices  the  Bengal 
Lion,  the  Cape  Lion,  and  the  Barbary  variety  (figuring  the 
two  former),  and  observes  upon  their  distinctions. 

Sir  William  Jardine  {Naturalists^  Library,  '  Mammalia,* 
vol.  ii,  Felina,  1834),  in  addition  to  other  plates,  faoa 
^iven  a  figure  of  the  Asiatic  variety  from  a  specimen 
m  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  and  after  noticiui^ 
that  the  Lions  of  Africa  and  India  have  been  described 
as  varieties,  states  his  strong  suspicions  that  future  ob» 
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an^  at  tbo  next  inilnnt,  I  behold  two  lying  douL  la  doing 
rtiii  Ihi  uiuli]  io  lillle  exerlion.  Uiat  it  wag  icnrccly  peicep- 
lililuby  ulial  means  ihey  hud  betin  killed.  Of  (he  linio 
nlurh  ne  gainel  by  the  inlerfurGiicc  of  ihe  dogs,  nul  a 
momcnl  was  li»t:  wu  flred  u|)oii  him ;  onuofilielAUi  went 
through  his  side,  jusi  between  Ibe  short  ribs,  and  the  blood 
be^an  lo  fli>w,  but  tbe  snimul  still  remained  standing  in 
llie  Mine  position.  Wo  had  now  no  doubt  that  he  would 
■prine  upon  us:  evci-y  gun  was  instantly  reloaded;  but 
happily  we  wore  mislaken.  and  wcro  not  sorry  to  see  him 
uiove  quietly  away,  lltough  I  had  hoped  in  a  few  miuutes  to 
hue  been  enabled  to  take  hold  of  his  pew  without  danger.' 
Even  where  tlie  hunter  has  b£en  seized  with  a  panic  and 
punued,  a  timely  recovery  orself-posscssioa  has  saved  bim. 
Sparrman  relates  that  Jacob  Kok  of  Zee-koe-rivier,  one  day 
walking  over  his  landi  with  his  loaded  gun,  unexpectedly 
met  a  lion.  Being  an  excellent  shot,  he  thought  himself 
pretty  cerluia.  fh>m  the  position  in  which  he  was,  of  killing 
It,  and  therefore  fired  his  piece.  Unfortunately  he  did  not 
rerollect  that  the  charge  had  been  in  it  for  some  lime,  and 
roDsequenily  was  damp ;  so  that  his  piece  hung  fire,  and 
Iho  ball  falling  short,  entered  llie  ground  close  to  the  lion. 
In  consequence  of  this  he  was  seized  with  a  panic  and  took 
directly  to  his  heels  ;  but  being  soon  out  of  breath  and 
closely  pursued  by  the  lion,  he  jumped  up  on  a  little  bean 
of  stones,  and  tbcro  made  a  stand,  presenting  the  butt  end 
of  bis  gun  lo  bis  adversary,  fully  resolved  to  defend  his  life 
•s  well  OS  he  could  to  (he  utmost.  This  deportment  bad 
such  an  effect  on  his  pursuer,  that  he  also  made  a  stand, 
and  lay  down  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  from  ihc  heap 
of  atones,  seemingly  quite  unconcerned.  Jacob,  in  t' 
mean  time,  did  not  stir  from  the  spot ;  besides  he  had 
his  flight  unfortunately  dropped  his  powder-horn.  At 
length,  after  waiting  a  good  half- hour,  the  lion  rose  up,  and 
at  first  went  very  slowly,  and  step  by  step  only,  as  if  he  had 
a  mind  to  steal  off;  but  as  soon  as  he  got  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance, he  began  to  bound  away  at  a  great  rate.  There  ii 
hardly  a  book  of  African  travels  which  does  not  teem  uitl: 
Ihc  dangers  and  hair'brcadth  esiapes  of  the  lion-huntcra 
■nd  hardly  one  that  does  not  include  a  fatal  issue  to  soint 
engaged  in  litis  liaiardous  sport;  but  our  limits  will  noi 
allow  us  to  enter  into  further  details  on  this  part  of  the 
aubject,  and  we  must  refer  lo  sucb  wurlu  for  accounts — and 
they  are  very  interesting — of  thediOcrent  modesof  dos 
lion  employed  against  this  powerful  beatit,  from  the  poisoned 
UTOV  of  tbe  Bushman  to  tho  rille  of  tbe  colonist. 


Abicu  Lim.    (BubvT.) 
Asiatic    Ltn>(s.— Of   IhcM',    three    kinds    are    i 
lioncd :— Tlio  Ueneai  lion,  tho  Pernan  or  Arabian  Lion, 
and  llie  Munrlcss  Lion  of  Guierat. 

Tht  Bengal  Lion.—Mt.  Bennett  points  out  the  charac. 
toriMics  by  which  the  Asiatic  rare  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  Soulhcm  Africa,  as  consisting  principally  in  the 
larger  lite,  tbe  more  rcgulat  nud  graceful  form,  tbo  gc- 
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lily  darker  coIout,  and  the  lesa  extensive  mane  of  tba 
African.  He  gives  a  beautiful  cut  of  the  Bengal  Lio:i, 
executed  by  Harvey,  in  the  'Tower Monageri*,'from  a  very 
fine  specimen  little  more  than  five  years  old,  then  in  that 
collection,  but  called  by  the  keepers  '  Tho  Old  Lion.'  Tbe 
magnificent  development  of  tbe  mane  is  very  ■triklug  la 
this  figure. 


The  iWnan  or  Arabian  £«on.— This  is  staled  to  be  dis- 
tln^iihable  by  tbe  pale  Isabella  colour  of  the  fur,  and  thosa 
which  havo  been  exhibited  in  England  as  Persian  Lionn 
oertaiiily  bear  out  this  remark;  but  Captain  Smee,  to  whn>e 
intorostine  paper  we  shall  presently  have  to  call  attention, 
observes  tlial  the  Persian  Lion  exhibited  at  the  Suttct 
Zojlodcnl  Gardens  seemed  to  him  to  differ  but  little  froia 
iirlividuals  known  to  be  brought  ftom  Africa.  (See  the 
next  ace  lion.) 


^&J/ 


rniiu  Lku. 

The  Mimeleti  Lton  rf  Guzrt-o/.— The  reader  will  bear  m 
raind  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Pliny  (viii.  1 9),  toucb 
ing  Lions  which  have  no  mane,  and  of  Ihe  origin  attribul<-i 
to  them.  Cuvicr  notices  the  statement,  that  maneless  lion. 
had  been  found  on  tho  confines  of  Arabia,  and  mer«lv  rr- 
fei»  to  Olivier,  observing  that  there  U  no  detailed  description 
given  of  them,  A  loological  description  is  doubile»;s  n.ii 
to  bo  found  in  Olivier;  but  he  enters  somewhat  minuiolv 
into  the  iubJec^  at  tbe  reader  wUl  here  »e.    •  Ibe  Liio,- 


'.iin  ill  «;l  proliaiiilin-  be'Hinced 
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.:   -.>..J-.    uf  L.^-. 


_._,.,..,..  _  m  HM  kiioirn  ,.  — 
tiwi  ll»al  I  bbjuld  here  bring  for- 
li'rul  nastacet  vbcli  bare  b('«ii 
i:  li,:i.  Vie*.'  ■H'tere  boweier  tl« 
iti   lit  jiresumpludus  m  tne  to  «t- 


'lijl,!,     Ti.e  lai.E:iiu;;e  uf  Oppian  is 

t:«  r-.-J"*.     AuiilluT  tirepk  wriler, 
'.  Ejnu-kB  uf  ibe  ArabiBA,  uud 


;,e  tt:  tiLii-jL.   and  be  »a*  prubablj 

tr.  J>^.TrjI-/».».— Mane  of  IM  mile 
■     t;^i.  of  ibe  ttl  vtrv  Urce.  bUck. 


I  slung  the  I 
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SfproAielioH  ftf  liu  Liom,  ^— Tbt  liooMi  ia  »*i  i  *- 
go*itb>aung  five  moDlfat,  and  producet   g^ikerally    i.   : 
t«o  to  tbree  or  four,*  at  •  titter,  wblcb  are  bom   V. 
rbree,  l»D  male*  u>d  a  Temale,  were  whdped  in  Ibe  1    - 
OD  ibe  -.iOth  October,  lb27,  tbe  day  of  ibe  bitU*  of  N   t. 
nno  ;   but  tbe  number  seems  generally  to  be  two^     In-': 
tint!  tbe  Lioue&i  usually  beromea  very  tavage  a*  mh'Ci    t 
sbe  become* a  mother;  audmastatoof  nature  both  ;<aii.  -• 
guard  tbcLT  young  with  tbe  greatest  jealousy,    Mr.  B1.-1  . 
relates  that  in  tbe  comnenoeroeiil  of  tbe  year  1623.  bv 
nl  Watson,  tbeu  on  Bcr\i(-e  in  Bengal,  being  out  one  m  ■:. 
ine  on  bonebsek  aimed  with  a  double-buiolled  riSe.  v 
suddenly  surprised  by  a  large  male  Lion,  whicb  buuu  .' 
oul  upon  biin  &uin  tbe  tbicb  juni[le  at  the  distance  of  <.:.  .  • 
tew  jards.   He  insianlly  fired,  aiid  tbe  shot  taking  coiu| 
effect,  tbe  animal  lell  dead  almost  at  bis  feeL  NoMXicei 
ibe  Lion   fulkn   tban   ilii?  Litini.-ss  rtished  out,  whicb  1.. 
General  also  shot  at.  and  wounded  severely,  so  Ibat  ^lu  :' 
tired  into  ihe  tbittev     Tbinkiiig  Ibat  tbe  den  couM    .. 
be  laT  distant,  be  traced  her  10  bei  retreat,  and   tbt-n   •-■■ 
I  patched  her,  and  m  ibc  deu  «ere  found  two  beautiful  r 
I  a  male  and  a  fctoile,  appatvnily  not  more  ibaa  ihrcv  r 
I  Old.     Tbe«e  the  General  brought  away ;  they  were  m<>  >.  • 
I  by  a  goat,  and  sent  to  England,  where  tbey  aiYtved  ui  s.  - 
I  lemba-.  Ib23,  as  a  pre^nt  to  Geoiice  IV..  and  were  1-  '. 
I  in  ibe  Tuner.    Tbe  nale  was  ibe  animal  from  whii-li  ,'., 
Benneti  gives  bis  figure  and  desciL|.iion  of  the  Bent:-IL 
and  the  lemale  was  the  mother  of  ihc  Cuba  wbelpetl  111    .. 
I  T ^ we r. aba\e alluded  to.  ITotrfr  J/enofrrie.)  TheyuuiJi;    ■ 
ob^urelynripi-ii.urhnndled.andioiDewhat  tigi':-i  . 
laL   Tbi.rc  IS  ger.etally  a  blackish  Mripe  exu:. '.  . . 
;bjck.  rrumwoicbDuiiterousothcrbaadaofthL:..  ,. 
ilour  branch  off,  nearU  parallel  to  each  o:ber  on  iheaiilo .. 
tail.    Tbe  held  and  limbs  are  t:enerally  obscuial;  tjxi.   . 
When  yuune  they  mew  like  a  cat;  as  tbey  adiauce.  u. 
uniform  colour  is  gradually  assumed,  and  at  iha  age  of  :■ . 
or  twelve  months  the  mane  bc(ni>i  to  appear  in  the  mi    - 
at  tbe  age  of  18  monlbs  this  appendage  ii  considiir  .. 
developed,  and  they  bfi^in  to  roar.  (BennetL)  11.  V.  Lu.  -. 
stales  Ibat  it  is  nearly  Ibe  ihud  rear  before  tbe  au't    - 
ibe  li^ft  on  Ibe  taj|  appear,  and  thai  ibey  are  not  f^t.i  -■ 
veloped  before  the  seventh  at  eiphib  year.     It  abuuld  i: 
evtr  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Bengal  Liofi  iDeDiioi '  1. 
llr.  BcDiietl,  and  G|:ured  by  bim.  was  naruifieentiy  tr.  ' 
a;id  be  was  liiile  more  than  five  Tears  old.    Tbe  per,  ■. 
sb«ll:n2  the  milk-teeih  is  rery  often  fatal  to  tbr  >       . 
szi  uiaU  in  a  slaie  of  captiviiy.     Tbe  natural  pcri>.iU  -    - 
Lioii't  life  is  generally  supposed  to  be  S(i  or  SI  yearv   >- 
»  B^ffvti's  hmilaiion,  but  the  animal  will,  it  toecux  . 
mi:<  L  I'jn^er.     Poinpey,  the  great  Lion  wbicb  died  u.  . ' 
WHS  sajd  to  have  Ix^n  in  ilie  Tower  above  seven'i  >-.' 
a:<d  uie  from  the  riier  Gambia  is  staled  ts  have  %.^.,  _  . 
li.e,-e  al  the  a^e  of  sixty-lbiee. 

Tun  L.on.  frvm  its  power  aiid  supposed  gavna;:!    f  -  ■ 
p'Jt  '.ion,  has  been  popularly  bailed  as  the  kinc  lj   . . .-  - 
■  'jd  c.tit.dertd  as  the  emblem  of  mejefiy  and  mipl  1.     I' 
'!«  It  iijbjl  of  tbe  Brilish  naiion.aiid  is  UTDe  m  :i.   - 
a-iL'.*  'jf  wbich  ii  forms  one  of  tbe  suppo.-na%  aca  ■.    . 
fc.— j-.-iiU  as  Ihc  crtst, 

71-^  i'ttierosily  of  disposition  so  libvally  ai<uilri  ■     ■ 
tr.rmrr!  —  iM-ast  has  been  much  and  eluqiiently  p^a_^• 
trr-^-iit   a.ir-jst  Sacrilegious  to  diSJpale  tbe  pl.pw.-.;  " 
*  ~  ::.  fc-5oii  has  raised;  but  if  ihere  is  art-  drjc:    ,- 
'  M  jri^rjed  on  tbe  observations  of  ihuse  tnveUcsw. 
■^,  1  ■•.<:  b«t  opporiunilies  of  judpiiip.  and  bai*  lit  .  . 
■■.-.  ■i.-'T  lor  \eiaciiv,  we  niust  be  etimpeliei  te   > 
u-..)  ■  ",Mt  B'jfTon's  lion  is  the  lion  of  piien?  aijil  }.-. 
!•.:   T'j    bill  te  Ibe  cautious   lurbir.g  siva^  tij.*   -■ 
■J.     4  -.viLjuHively  weak  prey  by  nupnse,  cpett  i 
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«wino'*  fle-li.  deer,  or  anv  Ihinj  lie  ran  take ;  no  crearure  is 
K>  nire  onrt  clean  b«  thi*  in  his  food.  Wlion  he  lat  got  his 
prey  lie  fills  Wis  bally  willi  the  flaughtcv,  and  eatufully  lays 
up  lliB  remainiier.  covering  it  very  neatly  with  leaves,  vhicli 
if  any  tiling  touches  he  never  eals  any  more  of  it.  He 
purrs  OS  cats  do ;  if  taken  young,  is  never  lo  be  reclaimed 
fiinn  lii4  wild  iiatnre.  Ho  hollows  like  a  man  in  the  woods 
whon  killed,  which  is  by  making  him  take  a  tree,  as  the 
least  cur  will  presently  do ;  then  the  huntsmen  shoot  hira ; 
if  they  do  not  kill  hint  outright  he  is  a  dangerous  enemy 
wlicu  wounded,  especially  to  the  dogs  that  approach  bim. 
This  beast  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  Iho  plainer  of  any  ver- 
min in  Carolina.  His  flesh  looks  as  well  as  any  sham- 
ble's meat  whatsoever ;  a  great  many  pMple  eat  hira  as 
choice  food,  but  I  nei-er  tasted  of  a  panther,  so  cannot  com- 
mand ihc  meal  by  my  own  experience.  His  skin  is  a  warm 
covering  for  the  Indians  in  winler,  though  not  esteemed 
among  the  dioice  furs.  This  skin  dressed  makes  fine 
womeu's  sboi^  or  men's  gloves.' 

We  m'.iy  here  observe,  without  throwini;  doubt  on  other 
pans  of  Lawson's  description,  which  is,  generally  speaking, 
uonfirmed  by  others,  that,  tike  many  other  writers,  he  has 
been  luo  hasty  in  speaking  of  the  Irreclaimable  nature  of 
his  animal.  We  can  testify  lo  the  amiable  ijualiliet  of  the 
lale  Mr.  Edmund  Kean's  '  Tom  '  The  Puma,  so  called, 
wbicli  faeloiiKsd  to  this  extraordinary  actor  was  perfectly 
lame,  and  fuUowcd  him  about  like  a  dog.  Nor  is  this  the 
nnly  instance  of  the  docility  of  this  s;iecics.  Mr.  Bennett 
obsen-e  that  in  captivity  the  Puma  readily  becomes  tame, 
and  that  his  manners  closely  resemble  those  of  ihe  domestic 
cat;  '  like  it.'  continues  Mr.  Bennett,  *  heisextrcmely  food 
'of  being  noticed,  raises  his  back  anil  stretches  his  limbs 
beneath  the  hand  that  caresses  him,  and  expresses  his 
pleasure  by  the  same  quiet  and  complacent  purring.  The^ 
soon  become  attached  lo  lho<«  with  whom  they  are  fami- 
liar ;  and  numerous  instances  mip^it  be  mentioned  in  which 
they  have  been  suScrcd  to  roam  almost  at  large  about  the 
house  without  any  injurious  results.'     {Tower  Menagerie.) 

Charlevoix  ('  Journal,'  vol.  L)  gives  a  rather  curious 
account  of  the  Carcajou*  going  a  hunting  with  three  foxes; 
and  of  his  lying  in  wait  on  a  tree  fur  the  elk  and  leaping 
down  upon  him  as  he  passes  under. 

It  seems  to  be  geiierally  agreed  that  the  Puma 
de:'.ruclive  species;  for  when  it  rocciswith  a  herd  of  animals 
it  V  ill  slay  in  all  directions,  sucking  only  a  small  portion  of 
blutd  from  pach  victim.  Tosheep,  fifty  of  which,  it  is  said,  to 
bavr  been  known  to  kill  in  one  night,  it  is  most  destructive, 
and  the  squatter  well  knows  the  ravages  that  it  will  make 
among  his  ho^s.  Though  an  expert  climber,  it  Is  said  to 
JiBUDt  in  Souui  America  the  marshr  meadow  lands  bor- 
dering on  the  rivers  rather  than  the  forest.  In  the  Pampas 
it  mi  at  atlect  the  comparatively  open  country ;  for  there,  as 
wu  sliall  presently  sec,  itt  Is  commonly  taken  by  the  las^o. 
In  the  northern  districts  the  swamps  and  prairies  are  its 
principal  haunts ;  and  ils  prey,  where  docks  and  herds  are 
not,  deer  principally,  upon  which  it  is  said  to  drop  in  the 
manner  described  by  Charlevoix  with  regard  to  the  elk. 

Tlie  chacc  of  this  animal  is  conducted,  in  diSerent  parts 
of  the  American  continent,  according  to  the  prevailing 
manners  of  the  people  who  go  forth  to  hunt  it.  Thus 
Captain  Head  relates  that  as  soon  as  the  di^s  unkennel  a 
JJuii{  or  Tiger}  they  pursue  him  until  he  stops  to  defend 
hiinsi-ir.  If  lhedo<i;s  My  upon  him,  the  Guacho  jumps  off 
hi9  horse,  and,  whiUi  he  is  engaged  with  Ihe  dogs,  knocks 
liiiQ  on  the  head  with  the  balls  ;  but  if  the  dogs  bay  and  do 
not  go  boldly  in,  Ihe  Guacho  throws  his  lasso  over  him,  and 
gallops  olF,  dcaggin};  him  along  the  ground,  while  Ihe  hounds 
ruili  upon  him  and  icar  him.  In  the  north,  he  generally 
fiills  by  the  riHe,  after  lie  is  '  treed'  by  the  hunting  party. 
Audubon  gives  a  moat  lively  account  of  an  expedition  of 
this  kiiitl,  headed  by  a  squatter  on  the  banks  of  the  Cold- 
water  River,  which  ended  in  the  Puma's  death.  The  '  cou- 
gar,' or  '  panlher,*  as  Audubon  terms  him,  was  driven  '  to 
Irne'  twice,  and  each  time  received  balls  in  that  situation. 
Several  go  m  company  generally.  Tot  when  the  infuriated 
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animal  has  had  to  deal  with  one  hunter  only  the  conse- 
quences have  been  sometimes  fatal  to  Ihe  lalter. 

Cuvicr  remarks,  that  as  it  would  appear  that  this  auiii-^l 

.  Jends,  ut  did  extend,  from  California  to  I*alagoiiia,   ),< 

hss  been  careful  in  his  researches  to  discover  whettier  li-r.ii.- 

at  many  species,  or  at  least  varieties,  in  this  cici.t 

of  country;  the  conclusion  at  which  be  arrived  »a-. 

that  one  species  only  existed. 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  tliat  there  is  another  r.>i 
of  a  uniform  colour,  Felit  uiiieolor.  Traitl,  which  is  t>airl  i> 
inhabit  the  forests  of  Demerara  anil  iij  one  half  losslliun  ii- 
Puma.  The  Black  Cougutir,  FetU  dhculor,  is  allouml  L,. 
some  Eoologists  and  rejected  by  others. 


.,  amc2%^. 
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.  (F,li, 
William  Jardinn  deEicribes  as  Ihe  Black  Puma 
animal  about  33}  inches  loner,  without  includin);  Iho  V. 
which  is  about  13,  and  of  which  he  gives  a  Hgure  lu! 
from  a  specimen  brought  in  a  merchant  vessel  to  Grci-i; 
He  gives  as  synonyms  Kl  A'f^ro  of  D'Aiara  and  T/ie  i>:'. 
Col  nf  A'nerira  {QniXxiWi  '  Synopsis'),  both  with  a  nat,- 
interrogation.  Sir  Wdliam  adopts  Puma  as  a  genus.  ■ 
jrives  the  following  species: — P.  eoneolnr ;  P.nigra^ 
iiyra;  P.  Pajeros ;  and  P.  P<jjeros  chalybtala. 
Fossil  Lions. 

Remains  of  the  Petit  Spelaa  of  Goldfusa,  Hoklenloin; 
Lion  of  the  caves,  have  been  found  in  Ihe  caverns  of  i'v 
conia,  Sec.  For  an  account  of  the  four  great  fossil  cats,  s, 
as  large  as  the  Lion,  enumerated  by  Professor  Kaup  U 
the  Eprlesheim  sand,  see  Felius,  vol.  x.,  p.  SS-t,  and  t 
detailed  list  of  fossil  rats  sec  that  article  and  Tigers. 

LIP.     [Hark  Lip] 

Ll'PARl  ISLANDS,  the  antient /Eoliai  Insul^p,  or 
parraan  Islands,  are  a  group  of  small  islands,  situatrd 
twcen  Calabria  and  the  northern  coast  of  Slcilv,  and 
tween  38°  20' and  38°  50' N,  lat.  and  14°  lO'and'  IS"  W 
long.  They  are  mentioned  by  the  antienl  geographer? 
seven  in  number.  Strongyle  (now  Slromhoiil,  su  r-.l 
from  its  round  form;  Lipara,  nowLipari;  Hiera,  ur  \ 
cania,  now  Vukano;  Didyme,  now  Saline;  Photnu'i. 
nowFehcudi;  Ericodes,now  Alicudi;  and  InsllyEuimiiL 
which  some  think  is  Ihe  present  uninhabited  rock  c.i. 
Liscabianca,  while  others  suppose  it  to  be  the  inbaV- 
inland  of  Panaria.  There  are  several  other  smaller  isl  j ; 
or  rather  rocks,  tuch  as  Liscanera,  Basiluiia.  &,c.,  vi '. 
belong  to  the  same  group,  but  are  uninhabited  and  b.ir 
The  principal  islands  are  ranged  as  fullows; — I,  Strom! 
the  most  northern  and  the  nearest  lo  Calabria,  is  a'. 
40  miles  west  of  Ihe  Gulf  of  Saut'  Eufemia:  it  i-i.n> 
of  a  conical  mounlain  nearly  3000  feet  high,  which  ih  n  r 
Btantly  burning  volcano  and  has  very  frequent  erupt: 
It  rises  abruptly  from  tlio  sea  on  nil  fides,  except  on 
north-e.ist,  where  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  is  n: 
gradual,  and  allows  of  a  ciUlivaled  space  between  it  anil 
Sfa,  which  produces  cotton  and  some  wine,  end  is  inbal> 
by  about  3U0  people.  The  island  is  about  12  mile«  in 
cuit.    The  Hemes  of  the  crater  are  •  oonitont  light  tu 
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sailors  in  tliat  sea.  2.  Panaria,  about  10  miles  south-west 
ol*  Stromboli.  is  an  extinct  volcano,  the  crater  of  which  slopes 
on  one  side  to  the  sea-shore ;  the  bottom  or  funnel  of  it  is 
cultivated  by  a  few  individuals  who  are  also  fishermen.  3. 
Li  pari,  about  five  miles  south-west  of  Panaiia,  the  largest 
and  must  important  island  in  the  group,  is  a  bishop's  see, 
and  tlie  residence  of  a  military  governor ;  it  is  above  20  miles 
in  circumference,  and  contains  about  12,500  inhabitants.  It 
has  several  mountains  with  volanic  craters  now  extinct, 
though  they  emitted  flames  in  the  time  of  Strabo :  it  also 
contains  mineral  springs,  and  abundance  of  pumice  stone, 
brimstone,  lava,  obsidian,  and  other  volanic  productb.  The 
land,  which  is  very  fertile,  produces  cotton,  olives,  and  grapes, 
from  which  a  luscious  sweet  muscat  wine  is  made,  called 
'  Malvasia  di  Lipari,'  which,  as  well  as  dried  raisins,  forms 
an  articlo  of  export.  The  inhabitants  of  Lipari  are  indus- 
trious. The  town  of  Lipari,  which  has  a  harbour,  is  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  island;  it  contains  a  castle,  several 
churches,  and  some  remains  of  antiquity.  Lipari  is  said 
to  have  been  colonized  bv  Greeks.  fromChidus;  it  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  became  an  im- 
portant station  for  tb^ir  fleets  during  their  occupation  of 
Sicily.  During  the  fir^t  Punic  war.  it  came  into  possession 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  ravaged  by  Khair  Eddin  Barbarossa 
in  tlie  year  1544,  who  took  the  town  and  carried  all  the  in- 
habitants into  slavery.  4.  Two  miles  south  of  Lipari  is  Vul- 
cuno,  with  a  crater,  not  quite  .extinct,  which  emits  smoke ; 
the  island  is  barren  and  deserted.  Strabo  mentions  three 
volcanic  vents  which  might  be  considered  as  so  many  dif- 
ferent craters ;  and  he  adds  that  the  largest  ejected  lava. 
6.  Four  miles  north-west  of  Lipari  is  the  island  of  Saline, 
16  miles  in  circumference,  with  several  villages,  apd  about 
4000  inhabitants.  It  consists  of  two  mountains  separated 
by  a  deep  valley  which  runs  from  north  to  south,  and  being 
seen  in  that  direction  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  divided  into  two  islands,  which  is  the 
origin  of  its  name  Didyme,  or  double.  The  valley  is  ex- 
tremely fertile  in  wine,  fmit,  pulse,  &c.  6.  Ten  miles  west 
of  Saline  is  Felicudi,  or  Felicuri,  about  10  miles  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  few  hundred  inhabitants ;  it  produces  corn, 
fruits,  and  wine.  7.  About  eight  miles  west  of  Felicudi  is 
the  small  island  Alicudi,  the  most  western  of  the  Lipari 
group ;  it  is  hilly  and  not  very  productive,  has  some  pas- 
tures, and  about  200  inhabitants.  In  these  two  last-men- 
tioned islands  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  volcano.  The 
best  description  of  the  I^ipari  Islands  is  that  by  Dolomieu, 
Voyage  aux  hies  de  Lipari,  in  1 783 ;  see  also  Ortolani, 
Dizionario  Geografico  della  Sicilia,  1819;  Houel,  Voyage 
Pittor^sque  de  Lipari^  Sidle,  el  Malte,  fol.,  1 782 ;  Neigebaur, 
Gemdldeltaliens;  Stiabo,  p.  275;  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  iii.,  9. 

The  Islands  of  Lipari  form  part  of  the  Intendenza,  or 
administrative  province,  of  Messina. 

LIPPE.  River.    [Rhine.] 

LIPPE.  This  principality  probably  derived  its  name 
from  the  river  Lippe,  on  which  the  town  of  Lippe  was  built 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  ancestors  of  the  family  now 
reigning  were  reckoned  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies among  the  *  Primates  Westphalorum.'  and  were  the 
hereditary  possessors  of  extensive  countries.  Bernhard 
von  der  Lippe  obtained  in  11 27  the  town  of  Lemgo  from  the 
emperor  I^tharius  ;  and  he  and  his  brother  Hermann  are 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  with  the  title  Von  der  Lippe  in 
a  document  of  the  year  1 129.  Bernhard  II.,  his  son,  a  friend 
of  Henry  the  Lion,  appeared  with  a  numerous  retinue  of 
well  armed  knights  at  the  diet  held  at  Mainz  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.  In  1184  Bernhard  III.,  obtained  the 
lordship  of  Rheda  by  marriage  in  1230.  His  grandson 
Simon  I.  inherited  part  of  the  county  of  Schwalenberg, 
and  established  in  1368  the  Pactum  Micis,  by  which  the 
eldest  son  only  was  to  reign.  Bernhard  VIII.,  who  died  in 
1 563,  was  the  first  who  took  the  title  of  Count  von  der 
Lippe.  His  son  Simon  VI.  is  the  immediate  founder  of 
the  present  line.  He  di\'tded  his  possessions  among  his 
three  sons,  of  whom  Simon  VII.,  founded  the  line  of  Det- 
mold.  Otto  (Otho)  that  of  Brake,  and  Philip  that  of  Bucke- 
burg,  or  Schaumburg.  The  line  of  Brake  becoming  extinct 
in  1709,  on  the  death  of  Louis  Ferdinand,  Count  Adolphus 
of  Lippe  Detmold  took  possession  of  the  country,  without 
regarding  the  rights  of  Biickeburg,  but  the  imperial  Aulic 
council,  by  judgments  passed  in  1734  and  1737,  assigned 
half  of  the  country  to  Schaumburg  Lippe,  and  the  two 
nouses  concluded  a  convention  in  1748. 

LwvE  DktmolDi  consisting  of  the  counties  of  Uppe  and 


Stemb^g,  and  pftrt  of  that  of  Schwalenbei*g,  forms  % 
compact  territory  situated  between  5!**  45' and  52°  lO'N. 
lat.,  and  8°  34'  and  9°  20'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north-east  by  Schaumburg  (more  properly  Schauenburg), 
belonging  to  Hesse  Cossel ;  on  the  east  by  Calenberg  (Han- 
over)  and  the  county  of  Pyrmout ;  and  on  the  north-east, 
south-east,  south,  and  west  by  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia.  The  small  bailiwick  of  Lipperode,  with  the 
town  of  Lippstadt  (half  only  of  which  belongs  to  Lippe 
Detmold,  and  the  other  half  to  Prussia),  lies  detached, 
being  entirely  surrounded  by  Westphalia.  The  area  of  the 
principality  is  435  square  miles,  and  the  population  80,000. 

The  country  is  mountainous  but  well  wooded,  and  rich  in 
the  usual  German  products.  The  wooded  chain  Osning, 
commonly  called  by  geographers  the  Teutobergerwald,  com- 
mencing from  the  left  bank  of  the  Dimel  near  Stadtbergen 
in  Westphalia,  crosses  the  circle  of  Paderborn  under  the  name 
of  the  Egge,  and  enters  Lippe  Detmold  at  Horn,  whence  it 
extends  into  the  county  of  Ravensberg.  The  Osning, Jiere 
called  the  Lippescher  Wald  (t.e.  forest  of  Lippe),  forms  in  the 
country  three  chains  running  parallel  to  each  other  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  of  which  the  first  bounds  the  tract- 
called  the  Senner  Heath ;  the  central  one,  which  is  the 
highest,  contains  the  celebrated  Extersteiue,  which  are 
grotesque  groups  of  sandstone  rocks,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  antient  German  priests  performed  their 
ceremonies  by  moonlight ;  and  the  third  is  turned  towards 
the  valley  of  the  Werra.  The  Osning  divides  the  valley» 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  the  streams  on  the  rigut 
running  into  the  latter,  and  those  on  the  left,  for  the  most 
part,  into  the  former  river.  The  Weser,  the  only  navigable 
river,  just  touches  the  northern  frontier  of  the  pj-lsicipality 
for  a  short  distance,  and  receives  the  Emmer,  the  Exter,  the 
Werra,  the  Bega,  and  some  other  small  streams.  The  Em& 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Stapelagerberg,  a  branch  of  the  Os> 
ning,  crosses  the  Sennerheath,  and  soon  enters  the  pro- 
vince of  Westphalia.  The  Lippe  merely  touches  the  bailie 
wick  of  Lipperode  and  the  town  of  Lippstadt.  Vast  forests: 
of  oak,  beech,  and  other  timber  clothe  the  higher  parts  of 
the  mountains,  while  on  the  slopes  there  is  the  finest 
arable  land.  The  climate  is  temperate  but  not  pleasant;, 
the  atmosphere  is  freouently  loaded  with  fogs  and  vapours  p 
the  winter  is  cold  ana  wet ;  the  summer,  especially  m  the: 
Heath,  very  hot.  The  natural  productions  are  com,  flax,, 
hemp,  potatoes,  rapeseed,  garden  vegetables,  and  timber 
The  inhabitants  have  the  common  domestic  animals,  smalb 
four-footed  game,  poultry,  feathered  game,  fish,  and  bees. 
The  mineral  products  are  plaster  of  Paris,  lime,  clay,, 
marble,  and  freestone;  and  there  is  a  salt-spring  from  which 
36,000  bushels  of  salt  are  annually  obtained.  The  staple 
productions  are  flax  and  timber,  of  which  lar^e  quantities: 
ai*e  exported.  The  breed  of  horned  cattle  is  good,  and  suf- 
ficient for  home  consumption ;  that  of  sheep  has  been  \ery 
much  increased  and  improved  of  late  years.  Swine  and 
goats  are  numerous.  The  horses  bred  on  the  Senner  Heath 
are  hardy  and  spirited,  and  are  esteemed  some  of  the  best 
saddle-horses  in  Grermany.  There  are  no  manufactures 
of  any  importance.  Thread,  coarse  yarn,  and  linen  are 
made  in  some  parts,  chiefly  by  the  pcasa.ntry  after  their 
labours  in  the  field  are  CQUcludea ;  there  are  likewise  several 
tanneries  and  brandy,  distilleries,  two  glass-bouses,  five 
paper-mills,  and  manv  oil-mills  and  saw-mills.  Theexports». 
besides  flax  and,  timber,  are  some  cattle,  linen,  and  Meer- 
schaum tobacco-pipes  manufactui'ed  at  Lemgo. 

The  religion  of  the  prince  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitapts  is  Calvinism;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Lemgo* 
and  Lippstadt,  and  a  small  portion  of  those  of  Detmold, 
in  all  about  5400,  are  Lutherans,  and  there  are  in  the 
principality  about  16 00  Roman  Catholics.  The  government 
is  monarchical,  with  an  assembly  of  estates  consisting  of  21 
members,  which,  according  to  the  constitution  of  1819,  in- 
troduced by  the  Princess  Pauline  as  regent  during  her 
son's  minority,  has  much  more  extensive  powers  than  any 
other  representative  assembly  in  Germany.  The  publio 
revenue  is  490.000  florins.  The  contingent  to  the  army  of 
the  German  confederation  is  690  men,  and  to  the  common 
treasury  250  florins  per  annum.  Lippe-Detmold,  with 
Schaumburg-Lippe,  Reuss,  Hohenzollern,  Liechtenstein,, 
and  Waldeck,  has  the  sixteenth  vote  in  the  diet,  and  in 
the  full  council  one  vote  of  its  own. 

Detmold,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Werra,  consists  of 
the  old  and  new  town,  of  which  the  latter  is  very  pleasant, 
find  has  some  delightful  public  walks  and  gardens.    The 
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vilb  limeslone.  Tlie  tenth  dediTity  of  time  noantainB 
towmrdft  Lisbon  it  nmked,  and  it  is  on  the  opfx^ite  or  north- 
«m  derlivitv  tlimt  the  delightful  quintas  and  shady  groves 
are  situate(f  vhiih  afford  a  summer  residence  to  the  wealthy 
in  habitant  fc  of  Lisl>on.  [Ci!vtra^] 

Leaving  Lisbon  for  the  north  towards  Torres  Vedias  there 
it  a  Kucce^^^ion  of  buburb)»  or  vilU$;e^  such  as  Campu  Grande, 
Camide,  L4imiar,  Loures  &cl,  extending  for  several  miles 
almost  without  interruption.  The  fame  occurs  in  a  north- 
east direciiun  aluog  the  banks  of  the  Tag  us  towards  Sm- 
cavera« 

The  population  of  Lisbon  is  reckoned  at  260,000  inhabit- 
ants, lis  trade,  though  much  diminished  since  the  loss  of 
Brazil,  U  still  considerable.  It  exports  wine,  fruits,  and  oil ; 
and  it  imparts  corn,  salt  fi&b,  s^lt  butter,  cheese,  timber, 
iioii,  Icacl,  tin,  copper,  coaU,  tar,  and  all  sorts  uf  foreign 
mauufactujcs,  wiiu  which  it  sup^'lies  the  whole  southern 
part  of  Uie  kingdom.  Lisbon  has  some  manufaciories  of 
silks,  paper,  soap,  and  It'ather ;  its  goldMniths  and  jewellers 
are  very  expert;  and  there  are  also  suii^ar  refineries  and 
potteries.  We  ou^ht  to  observe  here  thai  the  IsLzinc^s  and 
want  of  industry  of  the  Portuguese  have  been  much  exag- 
gerated by  travellers. 

The  scientific  and  literarj'  institutions  are  :—l.  TheRojal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  founde^l  during  the  reig^n  of  Queen 
Maria  in  the  latter  part  of  the  la^t  century.  It  is  a  most 
respectable  association,  and  has  published  ver\  mierestin? 
memoirs  on  the  hi»tor}',  laws,  and  economy  of  PorUiiral,  as 
well  as  upon  its  natural  hi^tary  and  lliat  of  its  colniies. 
2.  The  College  of  the  Nobles  a  very  handM)me  build. ng, 
founded  in  1761.  3.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Mariije, 
C)Unded  in  1779,  or  School  of  Na\igation  and  Ship-buiid- 
ina:,  with  the  observatory  attached  to  it  4.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Artillery  and  Engineers,  founded  in  1790. 
5.  The  Royal  Military  Colle<;e.  6.  The  School  of  Music. 
7.  The  Botanical  Garden  and  Cabinet  of  Natural  Uistory 
at  the  royal  residence  of  Ajuda,  near  Belem.  6.  The 
Royal  Library  and  that  of  the  NeresMdades.  9.  The  Ro\al 
Schools  of  Vicente  de  Fora,  where  philosophy,  geometry, 
physics,  and  the  antient  lans;ua?es  are  taught.  10.  The 
Koyal  School  of  Drawing  and  Civil  Architecture.  There 
are  also  primary  or  elementary  schools  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  city. 

Society  at  Lisbon  is  rather  dull:  families  live  much 
among  themselves;  the  Portuguese  are  not  very  fend  cf 
exercise,  and  their  chief  relaxation  is  going  to  their  quintas 
in  the  summer.  Carriages  are  scarce  and  old  fashioned. 
The  Italian  Opera,  or  De  Carlos,  is  a  handsome  house  aiid 
much  frequented,  llic  Portuj^ucse  play-hou£«s  are  small, 
and  the  performances  not  very  choice.  Tlie  best  inns  m 
Lidbon  are  kept  by  foreigners.  Tiiere  are  some  tiderabie 
coflfec  houses,  and  a  number  of  tavern  as,  or  w  me -shops,  arjd 
cating-hou>c&,  generally  dirty  and  iil-provi<ied. 

The  inhabitants  of  Li^bo^,  thouixh  moatly  inclined  to 
bigotry,  are  verj'  tolerant  towards  foreigners,  o«.ng  to  iheu- 
constant  intercourse  with  the  English  and  other  Protectants, 
and  have  not  that  horror  of  heretics  which  is  exhibited  bv 
the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts  of  Spain. 

(Kiii&cy,  Pijrhtffai  Ilhp;t rated:  Manano,  Dircinri.  Ge^e.; 
Link,  Trart'/s  in  Pitrtugal^  a  good  work  of  the  end  of  the 
last  century ;  and  other  tourists.  See  also  Map  of  Li^b-jti, 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

LISBURN,  a  parliamentary  borough  town,  not  corporate, 
situated  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Massereene  and  countv 
of  An  turn,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Ciutlercazh  and 
county  of  D.>\\n,  in  Ireland.  The  parish,  called  likewise 
BlariN  cxtenrls  aUo  into  the  barony  of  Lo\icr  Ivedijli,  m  the 
cc»uniy  of  Djwn.  The  town  is  73  Irish  or  1*3  statute  mile* 
frjm  Dui.lin,  and  7  Irish  or  9  statute  miles  from  BeliasL 
Tiie  boundaries  of  the  borough,  as  settled  by  2  and  3  Will. 
IV.,  c.  »*'*,  comprise  i'M'^  statute  arres. 

Tn.4  tomn  tok  its  origin  from  the  erecti<^n  of  a  fortified 
ma:.%.  »,  aUjul  lOlO,  b>  L.»rd  FulkO<n«a\.  to^hom  a  lar<»e 
j  j-n  "i  i-,*r  'err.ton  of  Kilulta«'h  had  been  Lnrinted  by  James*!. 
Tt..  >e  ^:i  .**  »«.-re  eni.irjed  and  c-ji-finntd  to*  Viscount 
C  • -^J^  :i  :!».'  ';  •^ir.^r  reign,  during  nhich  the  number 
*A  K  J  *;»  ax.'*  VVt.vfj  fc^ttltr*  in  the  town  ar-d  neighbiur- 
L  •*!  /f-al»  i.v.f*-^^  L  Tm?  t/7vn  wa.>  at  tL>  tir:,e  calW 
L.»'  .*M*'%.  *•  d  ».>yi  U-arae  a  c.^r.-.-ieravle  pl-ce,  as 
>'   -  «/•     1  "fr  /<  l^.l  «•,     ►vj'ewf^'i  dffe-.'e  "»j.:fh  itm  ;.'Ie 

.:.  '  tt  •'--►.  I.*-.*  .  -'/i*'rO  S^  ..  '.r.  Vj^'i-*  N  "^^'zi'^^r.  If  41. 
1  -•  t  «'.  »'  ^  '*-^  '-•  •  '  '.*-!  r  !v  :s4*d€'.f  ::>tR  yal.^t^ 
fc  -'  -  »K^%,  «.«^£«  Sx  C:^<i«et  iy^y^  iv^a  I'^n^rt^  '/^  vf  liic 


place  iir  the  parikment    OntlieRertM«taoii.KiDgCha 
IL,  in  consideration  of  tlie  l<^r>dty  and  aeiTioes  of  the  ir. 

bitants,  granted  them  a  patent,  dated  27th  October.  I    ' 
by  which  the  church  of  lisbuni  was  erected  into  a  cathe  * . ..  > 
for  the  united  diocese  of  Down  and  Conoor,  and  the  l...  a- 
bitants  of  the  borough   were  empowered  to  return   t  .^  • 
members  to  the  Irish  parliament.    On  the  revocation  of : .-. 
Edict  of  Nantes,  Lisburn  became  the  resideneeof  a  nun^  • 
of  French  refugees,  who  introdooed  the  linen  and  dama-^ 
manufacture,  from  which  much  of  the  slleoeedmgpt'^pt.  r  u 
of  the  place  has  arisen.    A  fire  which  ooeorrea  in   I' 
burned  down  the  castle  and  the  chief  part  of  the  town.  1   c 
castle  gardens  were  then  turned  into  a  public  iTomen  •:•. 
and  the  town  rebuilt  in  a  more  substantial  and  han'it .!... 
manner.    During  the  prosperous  period  which  inteT%i:  '  : 
between  the  time  of  the  Irish  volunteers  and  therebell.^ri  •.' 
179b  Lisburn  increased  rapidly.     Since  that  lime  the  t- 
has  rather  decUned,  owing  probably  to  the  supeiior  fanl  i 
for  carry  ing  on  the  linen  and  cotton-spinning  tfadespos^t^-^i 
by  the  neighbouring  sca}>ort  of  Bilf^bt. 

The  seneschal  of  the  manor  of  Kilultagh  is  the  returiir  :- 
officer  in  elections  f.»r  the  borough,  nhich,  since  the  Ti.. 
is  re|  re^kCiiled  in  the  imj'enal  parliament  by  one  men. 
The  number   of  electors  in   Maich,   1^36,  was  134.     1   - 
riL'ht  of  elect  un  by  act  2  and  3  Will.  lY^  c  &S,  is  Tcslto  l 
llic  ol.  hoUi-ehjlLltis. 

The  a{]varaure  of  Lisburn  is  very  pleasing.  It  is  'i'-- 
ateu  on  a  i:ei..]y  ri^in:J  giouud,  on  the  nonh-westtr.i  j 
Aiilrxm  si:ie  jf  the  Laizan.  Ti.e  market-house  oocupi»*N 
open  "ipsre  m  iLe  cenre  of  the  tow  a,  where  the  three  t  . 
cij.al  btret-is  meet,  Ii  is  a  haiids'^me  budding,  w  ii  j 
cu]«wa.  Near  iLc  markpt-h^»uie  is  the  churcli,  an  c\-;,  ..; 
edifice  With  a  lofty  «^p;re,  on  each  side  of  which  the  :  • « 
streets  leading  tovnrls  Belfast  and  the  old  bridge  o\er  •  -^ 
Lac^'^a  di\er::e.  Tne  cistie  gardens  are  included  bet wt  - 
the  furmer  oi  these  and  the  river,  over  which  the  ifcailv-  j  . 
terra<-e  oomira'^^'l  a  £ae  pp»spect.  The  houses  in  the  n.  • 
street  are  cLie-iy  bu^lt  ff  Eiji.'!  sh  bnc-k,  and  ha\e  a  \^> 
elerant  apfcajanr-e.  Tho>e  in  the  opposite  or  western  • .. . 
of  the  loTsn  are  of  an  inferior  defcnption.  and  the  si.^  .... 
towards  M^^ira  is  mean.  Of  i-^i house*  wilhmtheboTt  i.^l . 
€76  aie  roofed  aith  slate,  which  is  an  unusually  large  \  - 
p?rtK  n  of  that  class  of  houses  in  an  lri>h  inland  town.  T  - 
maiiv»r  court-hc'use,  formerly  a  chapel  for  the  Frv:.  1. 
Hugaenois;  and  the  linen-hall,  are  substantial  and  cuir..  ^ 
d)oa>  builiir.ffa^  TLere  are  also  three  Presbyterian  mt  ei  ^ 
bcu<.e*,  oTie  M^rthodisl  d.iio,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  ci  ' 

Lt^burn  is  well  paved,  and  is  amply  supplied  with  \^ 
bv  c  'nduits  to  the  hjuses.     The  provisions  of  the  Li:;!/.  * 
Act  ha%e  n^t  been  applied.    The  constabulary  force  'i  •  '- 
terei  in  the  town  discharge  the  dut.es  of  municipal  p  . 
On  an   island  in  the  Lazan«  in  the  ea»tem  subuib>,  a  . 
extens-ve  vitriol- works.    Some  of  the  largest  bleach-cr*.--  ^ 
f.^r  linen  in  Ireland  are  in  the  vicinity;  and  in   the  ' 
are  p.nnt-works  for  muslins,  and  a  diaj>er  and  dama>k  '\  • 
•ory,  much   celebrated   for   the  K*auty  of  its  fabr:o>,     \ 
navi«:aiion  extends  from  the  town  by  the  river  La^an  u*'' 
sea  at  Belfast,  and  by  the  river  and  a  canal  to  Loh  Ne .. 
A  ra:lr-.il  is  now  nearly  completed  between  Belfast  .\    . 
Lisburn,  wL.?h  is  intended  as  the  commencement  ol  .: 
tl:rju.;h  Armagh  to  Dublin.    This  is  the  second  w   :k    ' 
the  kind  Lnberto  undertaken  in  Ireland. 

In  \^\2  the  lyimber  of  h  uses  in  the  borough  wi^  r' 
SOU,  and  the  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  -J>1J.     i 
1*^3 1  the  number  of  houses  was  9*J'l,  and  of  inhab. 
5745.     In  l!*J4  there  were  in  the  parish  of  Li-buni  m 
day-sclKK^ls,   educating    756    males   and  oA'i  fetual*.-. 
these  schoels  two  were  Sv.pp».'rted  by  the  A>soe,.i;*  •  . 
Discountenanoing  Vice,  and  t«o  others  were  par:.>   * 
ported  by  subscnbers.     The  ccnnly  infirmary  i«  at  L.-' 
and  there  are  almshouses  for  fourieon  females,  suppv  zi^l 
bequest?,  amounting  in  aU  to  2750/. 

Csurr^y  of  the  Cuu^.ty  rf  Anlri-n^  Dublin,  1S12  :   i 
litsmfn(i2''u  Rf'jort*  ar.'I  Pj/^tx,  &c.) 

LISCOV,  CHRisriAN  LUDWIG,  bom   at  \V 
bor.r.  17(»1.  al'.hout:li  very  little  known  in  this  covin'r-v. 
ranks  h::;h  in  Germany  iVr  his  satir.cal  writings  wh.«  , 
tlieir  caustic  irony,  show  their  author  to  have  bad  a  < 
genial  turn  of  mind  with  Swift.     Very  few  particv.l  r 
h  <  life  have  been  record ,.^1,  further  than  that  about  iho  ' 
1730  he  was  private  tutor  at  Lubeck«  where  a   pv 
ramed  Sievers  was  the  first  wImj  fell  under  the  ca*iti.. . 
of  his  pen.    After  this  be  became  private  secrvt.i  ; 
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InproTement  and  extension  of  geographical  knowledge. 
Four  jeu%  after  Cassini  bad  exposed  toe  enormous  inac- 
curacies of  the  then  existing  maps,  Delisle  published  (1670) 
foar  maps  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  together 
with  two  globes  about  one  foot  in  diameter,  the  one  of  the 
terrestrial,  the  other  of  the  celestial  sphere.  In  these  the 
extent  of  sereral  countries  was  so  materially  altered  as  to 
giro  to  the  earth  an  appearance  altogether  new.  The  length 
of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
coast  of  Sjrria,  instead  of  being  1 160  leagues  (32-2S  miles), 
was  now  limited  to  860  leagues  (2391  miles),  or  to  less  than 
three^fourths  of  its  former  length ;  the  difierenre  of  longi- 
tude between  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  Asia 
was  in  Uke  manner  lessened  by  *2a  decrees :  and  many  other 
important  corrections,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate, 
were  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  these  maps. 

The  reputation  and  profit  which  Delisle  derived  from 
these  publications  excited  the  cupidity  of  a  man  named 
Nolin,  who,  though  dieting ui she  1  by  the  title  of  gei^grapher 
loyal,  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  pirated  copies  of  Deli<le*s 
maps,  in  which  he  purpo«^ely  introduced  a  few  slight  errors,  in 
the  hope  of  thereby  evading  detection ;  an'l  when  taxed  with 
the  fraud,  he  retorted  by  ascribing  the  pla'jiarism  wholly  to 
Deli&le.  The  latter  was  in  consequence  cb.med  to  institute 
legal  proceedings,  less  with  a  view  to  protect  his  interest 
than  to  clear  hia  character  of  an  unjust  imputation.  The 
result  of  the  prosecution,  protracted  during  six  years,  was 
in  favour  of  Delisle,  authorisin*^  him  to  seize  and  destroy 
the  maps  and  plates  of  the  defendant,  a  permission  of  which 
he  partially  availed  himself. 

I^  1702  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  shortly  afterwards  was  appointed  geographical  tutor  to 
Louis  XV.,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  chief  (pre- 
mier) geographer  royal,  a  title  which  did  not  previously 
exist,  and  which  has  since  been  conferred  only  u^^on  M. 
d'Anville. 

The  maps  of  Delisle,  in  illustration  of  particular  coun- 
tries and  of  particular  periods  of  history,  now  succeeded  ea^-h 
other  in  rapid  succession.  Among  them,  the  edition  of  h:s 
planisphere,  published  in  1724,  is  de-crv:nir  of  particular 
mention,  as  it  shows  the  pr>grc«s  nhirh  h-'l  Uen  mide  m 
geography  before  D*Anvii!e  Ladcoritnbjte  I  c.r»*.'leral!y  to 
Its  improvement.  The  latest  editi.on  of  his  maj-s,  we  b<.'i,evc, 
ii  that  of  17**9,  published  by  Dezanche.  in  i  to!*.  foL,  aiid 
comprising  15S  sheets.  Be-ide>  the^  he  has  left  an  a' las 
of  antient  geography  and  an  atlas  of  Fraiicc  divided  into 
provinces.  Such  wa*  his  fame  that  m»>*t  au'hf-ni  of  re«»pec- 
lahil>ty  who  wrote  u^m  history-  or  suMects  r/^ziuerifA  vii'h 
it.  Here  d^Mrous  of  Lav;::g  tl.*-a-  morks  il.i.>sirated  b)  Lis 
mar.s.  The  czar  of  Ru<>»ia,  the  k.njr  of  S.ciy,  aijd  otLer 
E.r.^«ean  s-jieregns  are  «a:d  to  l*i\e  made  tcuLiCc*.:.! 
offer*  m  t'  e  c\p^:t^l.vn  of  in'ljcir.g  h.m  to  enter  their 
Sfcrvj*^  ar.d  to  reside  fiermaii*.'n:iy  in  their  dominions,  but 
Lu  attari.rnent  to  huo^n  co:-r/r}  w^u'd  not  perir.it  him  tj 
arr»-jit  tiierxju  P'rter  the  Greit  in  jart>-'j*-^r  mas  in  the 
bi'*m  of  j^ajing  him  frcrf^oent  r.si*s  dunng  hi^  s  journ  at 
J*ar:s  parl.y  to  give  ar  d  janly  to  dtri^e  iLt^rm&Wju  re- 
S|K<-tiri<  hi»  own  tern' or:-*. 

Del>le  tiifrd  at  Paria,  2  Mb  of  January",  1 72C.  In  the  Trans- 
ar*i' ni  of  the  R'^^al  Academy  are  pnnted  the  folios  jng 
m«r'n  ».r«  bear.r.;^  hi*  name : — 

"O  /^-n-at:'n%  on  the  Varia*ion  of  the  Needle  with  refvT- 
«rnf*rf-,  Hi. :•;.'*  Map.*  I7M»:  •  Ja-tif'-iti  .ri  of  the  Anti^mt* 
J'.  rf.^'^T*  of  f>'.;rr^- t.y/  17J4:  'On  the  Jy/nsritude  of 
i;*«-  S  'i  ••  'f  M *,«;*&,*  I7i'^;  'Ge'i'/ra-hi'-^il  De*eri;i.ria- 
l»  •  o'  'I^S  'usi.jb  aj.d  Extent  of  Ui**  *l:f.vr*itA  p;jrl»of  the 
E»'*'i/  IT2  »:  'O*-  -r"*'].  'zl  !>♦?•«;  ••»u.':x';oT,  of  th<r  S  tuat.-^n 

•  »  d  K»*t";!  'jf  t'.«?  O.-^'  ♦r.v*  trav»f*r'i  l»)  <  )fuk  in  h.*  Kx- 
!••■%  './';  ji/s-  'j»t   i.  »  i/»'/'-»-f  A'l<  y«.':x»»,  a'.«a  of  th'»M.'  ira- 

•  K*  ♦'•.rtt  '.v  •'  •'•*^  !•'   :  '.f  '•  -   <     *•  •  •,  Sv4.  k*.f,t  lo  \\**i 

A*  *  •  J. »  ' .»     -  >, •  f  J'       ..  ;:.';:   *  r 


'::.\.y.r  .*>  :u 


b'ith  *'■•  ••%♦.  -.  ^.■'.  '.;;;  -r/.  ♦•.- fy  /-.•;•, '/f  m  4- 
ifj'^^tJ  vf  ••*^  P  -r  !•  ..  .r  .  .;^i  y,  ,,  ..^.  f.^ri- 
f '.f  /  ;*•  i  .'*  "'    *••  ,  .  ><  «   Y  "t  *'.  *>•  « •    '  t'i  *  A*  Js 

<t»-d  \j*'f  •#•■##•.••••  *i    « 

Iiy  t     k'   ;'•-•     >  ••  .         • 
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LIS  MORE,  a  bishop's  see,  late  in  the  archieniscoi 
province  of  Cashel,  and  now  in  that  of  Dublin,  in  I  re  hi'  . 
It  includes  portions  of  the  counties  of  Waterford    a: 
Tipperary,  and  extends  37  statute  miles  by  38.    The  cL. 
ter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treaM.i- - 
archdeacon,  and  8  nrebendaries.    In  1792  the  diocese  ^  .< 
divided  into  73  parisnes,  constituting  35  benefices,  and  In'  * 
ing  22  churches.    In  1834  the  numbers  were :  parishes  '  - : 
benefices,  43;   churches  of  the  Establishment,   36;  o*l    ■ 
places  of  Protestant  worship  in  connection  with  the  E^'. 
blishment,  1;  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  65.     In  t  • 
latter  year  the  total  population  of  the  diocese  was  21  ^/i 
of  whom  there  were   5970  members  of  the   Estabh-:, 
Church,  164  Presbyteiians,  382  other  Protestant  DisscnK  • 
and  209,720  Roman  Catholics;  being  in  the  proporti'  n     ' 
about  32  Roman  Catholics  to  1  Protestant    In  the  <a. 
year  there  were,  in  this  diocese,  236  daily  schools,  edura:.  j 
1 7,609  young  persons,  being  in  the  proportion  of  ^'  1 4  |  - 
cent  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction : 
which  respect  Lismore  stands  thirteenth  among  the 
dioceses  of  Ireland.    Of  the  above  schools,  12  were,  in  1  • . ' 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Education. 

St.  Carthag,  commonly  called  Mochuda,  of  Rathe ny 
Westmeath,  where  he  had  a  famous  school,  was  the  fuir  •' 
of  the  cathedral  and  school  of  Lismore,  in  a.d.  631.   Ca:  i 
dus,  afterwards  bishop  of  Tarentum  in  Italy,  succee '.  . 
During  his  time  and  that  of  his  predecessor,  the  scIk-.:   * 
Lismore  was  greatly  celebrated  for  the  number  of  its  - 
dents;  and  the  town  or  city  is  said  to  have  been  ?hr)  > 
exclusively  inhabited  by  ecclesiastics.     Soon  after  the  cr:  - 
val  of  the  English,  the  antient  see  of  Ardmore  was  ann*  \  . 
to  the  diocese;  and  in  the  bishopric  of  Thomas  de  Ro  • 
who  succeeded  A.oi  1358,  the  see,  so  increased,  was  addcl ' 
that  of  Waterford.     By  the  3  and  4  Wm.  IV,  c  39,  t 
see  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  being  void,  has   her. '.. 
annexed  to  tlie  united  see  of  Cashel  and  Emly,  an<l   i 
temporalities  are  now  vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Comr...: 
si'Tiers. 

The  town  of  Lismore  is  situated  in  the  barony  of  C  ' 
m.re   and  Coshbride,  and   county  of  WaterflPtd,  en  t.- 
•out  hern  bank  of  the  Black  water,  three  miles   from   i 
p^int  where  that  river  changes  its  course  &om  east  to  s.> 
.  near  Cappo^juin.    The  Blackwater,  opposite  Lismor*.. 
j'.ined  by  theOwenshad,arapid  stream  descending  fr  il  \ 
Kr.ickmeled  jwn  mountains,  which  form  a  prominent  ot  ■ 
in  the  surrounding  country.  A  handsome bridgne,  thect::  - 
'  arch  of  which  has  a  span  of  100  feet,  crosses  the  main  ir<- . 
a  little  above  the  point  of  junction,  and  leads  to  Uie  t- 
'  which  occupies  the  summit  of  the  southern  bank.     A:  t 
I  eastern  extremity  of  the  town  is  the  cathedral,  a  plain  r 
s^jTue  building,  with  a  tower  and  spire,  boldly  sit uji!'-i 
the  crest  of  the  hill.    It  is  in  the  later  English  styU\  . 
wai  rniefly  built  by  the  Earl  of  Cork  in  1663.    The  c  »- 
a  magnificent  pile,  originally  erected  by  King  John  .::  k' 
11^5,  and  trreatly  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  :Lc  * 
Earl  of  Cork,  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  bax.k,  v  . 
ri&es  to  the  heij^bt  of  nearly  100  feel  above  the  BLkL-kv  . 
at  the  opposite  or  western  end  of  the  town.    Lism^  r  .^ 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  by  whom  it  L  i^  . 
greatly  improved  of  late.    The  town  is  also  much  :r  : 
to  the  late  duke,  who  built  the  bridge  at  a  cost  cf  . 
and  re»>tored  the  castle,  which  had  been  reduced  aim.  -:  '    . 
ri»in  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century 

Libraore  was  erected  into  a  borough  by  charter  tJJ^i.  .  ? ' 
and  was  represented  in  the  Irish  parliament  by  :<» 
ber%.  The  franchise  was  aboli:^hedat  the  time  of  tLv  I" 
ar.d  tht*  compensation,  amounting  to  15,0i'i/^  wis  ]  . 
the  tru«5tee«»  of  the  late  Earl  of  Cork  and  Burli:..:: 
t}.*;  •.arne  charter,  granted  in  1613,  the  btn^iigh  v  a^*. 
j'y.'at«rd:  hut  the  corporation  is  now  do fu net     Tl  .r  . 
yi-i':r  w  raturally  navigable  to  within  a  lu.le  of  li.    ' 
t"  d  a  ca'.al  lia-  hfcn  con>tructed  by  the  laie  Du'^e  v  :  1^ 
►  ;,'r«*,  by  w!jich  lighters  can  now  come  up  a<  fir  .- 
h; /.;'('.     liKrreis  a  small  export  of  grain  and  C   >r     . 
^r/.TA-zftH  arc  tritling.  con^istini;  chicliy  of  Cval  azi  '.. 
iit  /^i'ht  h)  l:;lren»  from  Youghall. 

ifj    i- il   there  wt-re  in   the  town  366  hr::<c*       *  . 
'  :  khiUrti%.     In  lb34  there  were  m  the  pan>a  <.:'  I.  - 
;^  0:  ;.  »>  h'»  •**,  ('donating  705  males  and  4.  ^  fen'  ■    - 

'  '  »'.**•  -!•   two  were  chictly  >upp"»r'ed  h}  ti -" 
:*t  r,  if'.f  hy  an  aiMiui!  irranl  fr  -m  tlic  D^Ie    %    . 
"    rr.t  l,y  ;iii  4'ndo\vin«»Tii  by  Lord  CociSv  a*i  *.•; 
<••  •    fr/';i  h»r  Kirhard  Mufr,^iav6 
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pK<i«y/rt(4M  ftf  ;.'r..«  A  thrown  At^mn:  t>».<»  prv^^rty  enabiftt 

fharofUfn  ^//  hth»n  tmd  tU  %alU.  -  Li*hj»  »rf^  *> 
f^^AsKj  »p,'»n  pUfmnm,  fhaf,  J^^^ryHmjf  Ta  fPfrz*.  a«.  fr  *  pro- 

f  if  #h<*r»  It  u  y^f'Xt^A  With  •■i4a  ''.n  plati-.nni  fttX,  the  v^li 
/tMy.';ir^*  rh^  l.'S  Ji,  and  th«  p!atin(«m  mi.n'l  th«  fo««d  m^*• 

»w#T  ^/|*t"*l^r»t  n.im^»^r:  ^Worw  nf  l.th.um  »  'Jntin- 
|tr<ii«h4f»i^  fff^trt  ihft  rUtOTulfr^  */f  ffKliurn  and  p^/ta^^iam  by 
rf4  ^/fliibihfy  ffi  ak/;hril,  and  the  tolnti^jii  \0um^  with  m  red 
f|jimi».  If*  wilt*  nrt!  n/>t  prefripiiafe'l  hf  chloride  of  p!a- 
tifiiirn,  an  th/i^  of  p/ila«h  are  ;  and,  aniike  br/th  p^/tuh  and 
IHtdn,  it  ffrrrn*  a  diffirnltly  iioluble  «»rb<^>nate  and  ph  ,<«iphafe. 
fJTflOOKNURON,  a  ft^eru;  name  of  fi>fne  Zo<>phyta, 
prrriKr'^l  hv  C#oldftj«4  to  tm-lude  Caryoph>llia  and  Oculina 
Iff  linrnarrk,  and  adopted  hy  many  %eo\(fS^\cai\  writers  in  a 
rnihif  vAi^ua  m'Tim*,  BlamTille  rejecta  the  term,  f*  Actino- 
lo^nfj,'  p.  317.)  The  wpeci/^  ranked  by  Dr.  GoIdfuM  in  the 
^rotjii  fit  Ltthodi'ndra  oifer  many  diirersitie«  of  •tructure, 
and  I  ill  in  strata  of  trariou*  antiquity  ('  Petrefacta  Euroftm*), 
ti*\>9'*i%\\y  in  th'f  Irani ir ion  and  carbon iferouA  limeatones. 

LITIIOORAPHY,  the  art  by  whiirh  iropreMiont  or 
prmUare  obtained  by  a  ehemical  proceM  from  ae<^ignflmade 
With  A  i^rififty  material  tiprm  fitone.  It  ha^  therefore  been 
pr'>fH*rly  termed  cbemirai  print inf|^,  Uf  dutinffuifth  it  from 
all  othitr  modfxi  of  obtaining  impreHflions,  wbir-h  are  meeba- 
nirtt).  In  printing  from  an  enf^raTinj;  on  a  copper  or  steel 
pi  lite,  the  ink  t«  (Jf?li\ereii  from  the  inciAions  made  therein 
With  the  f(raver  or  etching- needle.  An  engraving  on  wood, 
on  the  contrary,  gtvea  ii4  re«ult«  from  the projectmg surface 
of  the  blof'k,  or  lho«e  partu  which  are  not  cut  away  by  the 
(^liivnr.  The  litlw/irraphic  pro<*e4ii  differs  from  both  these 
ni«f'lr4,  the  \m)TTf%%um%  bein^  obtained  (by  strict  attention 
to  i'h**uuvH\  airinity)  from  a  level  surface, 

T\u'tn  ore  variou*!  ntyhiii  of  lithography,  as  will  presently 
he  'Vvii ;  but  the  principle  of  the  art  is  uniformly  tne  same, 
hiirig,  as  we  huve  said,  ba«icd  upon  those  of  chemical 
alfirniy, 

J'tie  stone  be«t  calculated  for  lithographic  pnrpoxes  is  a 
M;rl  of  cftlnireou^  i»1ute,  found  in  large  quantities  on  the 
bniik«  of  tbe  DnnulM?  in  Bavaria.     Stones  much  resembling 
thn  (h<rinnn  hiivn  been  found  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire 
mid   HotniT«(«lMhire,  and   also  in  Ireland;  but  we  believe 
thill  ofi  nil  the  trtttU  hitherto  made,  the  stones  found  in  this 
kitit^dom  have  been  proved  to  want  some  of  the  most  essen^ 
tin  I  i|unlitin4  of  tliotie  brought  from  Germany,  which  are 
tlM«ri*forn  altnont  exclii%ivi*ly  used.     Even  these  vary  much 
111  qiiiility,  ail  the  strata  not  being  eaually  good  :  some  are 
tiKi  •oft,  and  others  are  rendereu  unflt  for  use  by  the  pre- 
snif'P  ofcliulk,  Haws  and  veins,  and  fossil  remains.    A  good 
miifiit  IN  porous  yet  brittle,  of  a  pale  yellowish-drab,  and 
»<Mn«tirties  of  a  grey  neutral  tint.    The  stones  split  into 
ftlith*  varying  from  1^  to  2}  inches  in  thickness,  which  are 
IhiMt  nit  or  KHtiarud  into  the  different  sizes  necessary  for 
lint*.  Olid  the  luce  or  upper  iurfaco  of  each  is  made  level. 
Ill  III  i«   t  ill  the  stones  are  sent  from  the  quarry  ;  but  fur- 
llirr  prtiparation  is  yot  noceNMiry  to  flt  them  for  the  imme- 
ilinin   UMt  of  the  artist,  and  they  are  cither  grained  or 
pilnliiMl,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  they  are 
in.niilod  to  ruccive.      The  mo«le  of  preparing  a  grained 
BiMiio,  nn  il  i«  callcnl,  is  this :— A  stone,  lieing  laid  flat  on  a 
liHilc,  luis  idi  iiurhice  wotted,  and  some  Mind  Hi fted  over  it 
lliioiii;)i  il  v«*iy  flno  wire  sieve.     Another  stone  is  laid  with 
ti«  hM'o  tloVHiwiinU  upon  this,  and  the  two  are  rubbed  toge* 
llicr  Hilh  n  nreiiltir  tnuiion,  to  produce  the  requisite  granu- 
)iiii'<ii,  mIim'Ii  i«  iniiile  fliier  or  coarser,  to  suit  the  taste  or 
iitti'iitmii  of  the  ni(i-t.    The  stoneii  tlum  piepnrod  are  used 
Imi-  rh.ixunuH  Ml  (he  elmlk  inantiur,  or  for  imitations  of  thoso 
|iiiiiiiir<M|  vviili  the  blui'k  leatl  pencil.     Grout  care  is  roqui- 
M>'*  HI  llii«  mode  of  prctmration,  tu  keep  the  granulation 
uiiifiiMi  mill  ih(*  Mirfiice  IVee  from  scratches,  tne  presence 
id  which  Mould  otherwise  tnuch  dinflgurc  the  Aituro  work. 
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Wr.rltiTi.  miftar^uui  if  efiefcui^  poi  tmA  ink  iVstfiifs,  ^r 
fptr-iin^'the  tee  -A  CAe  ^toae  M  be  fnibs^uA,  wbsek  :aef .  --^i 
sy  n&hn-  .1^  x  wiiii  pumjee-JCaiua  uii  wiser,  mt  pvajce-st     c 
'iMt  and  w«cer,  aip^Mw^  waui  n^:  ■•  wmL  m 
w*vM  pmda<:«  a  zrain. 

Tae  tw>>  pmnpal  a^isnts  aaed  far  wak  TTg 
lr.g<«,  iut^  <vt  sfiace^  are  eaJe^  ixdMpaffee  «i 
3rrtph.r  ink.    Tbey  zre  rxmn-^mitd  ef  laGo 
I  «Mp,  «he..  laCp  asd  eocti^  loiaipiiiack  to 
■  to  the  mau.      Th«se  arc  icecrmraCc4  bv  m 
of  v.m.'^ff  :n  a  ctfiPteiv-eo'^ered  «aiierpaa  ofver  a  ire;  a&d  *': 
vh'vU  a  ^Ir.nBir**ly  east  ins)  a  mould,  acd  reeetvesthe  f  rv 
,  f^.Tnl^'f-d  r.'>  il  It  f-^r  oae.    The  msredsests  are  tbe  sarxie  : 
!  Ti*  ^^r.a'.k  ar.d  tae  :nk,  bat  the  prip'^rrBcrs  are  Tmntd.    1 
I  chalk  H  u^ed  xs  :t  ^>cae»  ^m  the  m«^u!d  m  a  dry  state,  I  ^ 
the  ink  is  d.-iAr/.ved  by  ra'*:o»n4;.  like  Icd^n  ink,  in  m  j'c' 
.  and  in  u^vrd  m  a  pen  or  camel-iiatF  pencvL     It  will  be  p  : 

eeived  that  it  k  the  prescc?e  of  the  soap  in  this  pre. 
I  material  which  renders  is  s*:l!i  le  in  water. 
I      To  reR'!>?r  the  lr&'>eTapKir  process  intelli^ble,  let  >t  l-t^ 
I  supposed  thit  the  art.at  now  ck>cnrle:es  a  drawing  with  \. 
,  chemical  ch^k  just  de^cnbed,  upon  a  siained  stone.     If 
I  while  in  thei  state,  a  spouse  filled  with  water  were  pa^-^J 
I  over  the  fare  of  the  stoce.  the  drawing  would  wash  out,  * 
I  chalk  with  which  i:  is  m^de  being,  as  we  have  seen,  &<  \: 
'  in  water,  by  reaica  of  the  soap  wr.irh  it  contains.     Be :'-'•.• 
therefore  it  is  capable  of  viet'iin?  impressions,  a  weak  >  . 
tion  of  nitrous  acid  t§  poured  oTer  it,  which  unites  with  i    - 
neutralizes  the  alkali  or  soap  ci^ntained  in  the  chalk,  a   : 
renders  it  insoluble  in  water.    After  this  the  ttsual  coLr-r 
is  to  float  a  solution  of  gum  over  tbe  whole  lace  of  v.tr 
stone,  and  when  this  is  lemoTed,  if  a  sponge  and  water  \'r 
applied  to  its  sur&ce,  as  before  supposed,  tbe  drawing  > 
found  to  be  no  longer  removable,  biecaose  the  chalk  «-:i 
which  it  is  executed  is  now  no  longer  soluble  in  water.     I 
this  state  the  work  is  ready  for  the  printer,  who  obtj  :., 
impressions  by  the  following  process^. 

Having  thrown  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers  a  lew  drop< ..' 
water  on  the  stone,  and  spread  them  with  a  sponge,  so  as  t 
wet,  or  rather  damp,  the  whole  surface  equally,  the  printer 
finds  that  the  water  has  been  imbibed  by  the  stone  only  .n 
.  those  ports  not  occupied  by  the  drawing,  which  being  greu^t 
repels  the  water  and  remains  dnr.    A  roller  properly  rovers  u 
with  printing-ink  is  now  passeff  over  the  whole  stone,  w  hi  L 
will  not  even  be  soiled  where  it  is  wet,  from  the  antipath% .' 
oil  and  water.    But  the  parts  occupied  by  the  drawing  bo  j.;: 
as  we  have  seen,  dry  and  greasy,  have  an  affinity  for  ti  t 
printing-inky  which  therefore  passes  /S>m  the  roller  an. 
attaches  itself  to  the  drawing.    In  this  state  it  is  said  to  u 
charged,  or  rolled  in.    Damped  paper  is  then  put  o\  er  r 
and  the  whole  being  passed  through  a  press,  the  printi:.;:- 
ink  is  transferred  from  the  stone  to  the  paper,  and  li.. 
constitutes  the  impression.    By  repeating  in  this  maiiiu: 
the  operations  of  damping  the  stone  and  rollincr  m  t*  ^ 
drawing,  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  impressions  m.  ^ 
be  obtained. 

Now,  as  we  have  aaid,  the  modes  of  lithography  are  w 
rious,  but  the  illustration  just  given  will  explain  the  pnii.-. 
pie  of  them  all.  It  consists  in  the  mutual  antipathy  of  uil  a:. . 
water,  and  the  affinity  which  the  stone  has  for  both,  t>.  ii 
its  power  of  imbibing  either  with  equal  avidity. 

It  will  be  inferred  that,  to  ensure  complete  success,  ^rv  : 
nicety  is  requisite  in  the  preparation  of  all  the  agent s^cn. 
ployed  in  this  art    Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  n:  » 
details  on  the  modes  of  manipulation,  or  the  precise  coni}   - 
sition  of  the  several  materials  used  in  making  the  dcMji 
and  taking  therefrom  the  impressions.    All  the  neees^^rr^ 
materials  for  drawing,  &C.,  on  stone,  in  any  style,  are  su; 
plied  by  the  different  lithographic   printers.    Those   wii- 
wish  to  study  or  practise  the  art  in  its  full  extent  will  u 
well  to  consult  <  A  Complete  Course  of  lathography,'  by  is 
discoverer,  M.  Senefelder,  or  'A  Manual  of  Lithographs, 
by  M.  Raucourt,  both  translated  into  English. 

Imitations  of  etchings  or  pjen  and  ink  drawings,  writ  in.--, 
&c.,  executed  with  the  chemical  ink  upon  a  polished  stifle, 
areprepared  and  printed  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

Transfer  Utiiography,  ttom  the  facility  of  its  exocutivL 
ond  its  great  utility,  claims  especial  notice.  A  paper  c*ii»t. 
*  transfer 'fODer^  is  used  to  receive  the  writing  in  this  ni*t^e 
of  lithography.  This  paper  has  previously  had  a  liou.  ! 
ffummy  preparation  washed  over  one  side  of  it,  which,  whe:: 
dry,  constitutes  its  face,  and  the  writing  being  performtKi 
with  the  chemical  ink  already  deicribed,  rests  upon  ^b-- 
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foront  modes  or  styles;  boyond  this  wo  have  deemed  it 
sufftcicnt  to  refer  to  works  from  which  more  copious  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained.  For  an  account  of  the  construc- 
tion of  lithographic  presses  see  Press. 

LITHO'LELAPS.    [CiRRiPEav  vol.  vii.,  p.  208  ] 

LITHONTRIPTICS  <Xf0oc,  a  stone,  and  rpiV3w.  to  rub 
or  bruise),  medicines  or  other  means  which  are  thought  to 
possess  the  power  of  dissolving  stone  or  calculus  in  the 
urinary  organs.  The  calculous  concretions  which  are  apt 
to  form  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder  are  of  very  different  kinds, 
originating  in  different  constitutions  or  in  different  habits 
of  life  or  locality  of  abode.  They  are  also  different,  not  only 
according  to  the  time  of  life  when  their  formation  began, 
but  they  often  become  varied  in  the  progress  of  their  in- 
crease, and  are  different  in  the  strata  of  which  they  ore 
composed. 

It  requires  therefore  not  only  very  close  inyestigation  into 
(he  characters  of  the  urine  of  a  person  supposed  to  be 
affected  with  calculous  concretion,  but  also  no  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  chemistry  and  physiology  of  that  fluid, 
and  the  great  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  food  and  drink 
on  its  composition,  to  be  able  to  direct  the  use  of  medicines 
which  are  regarded  as  lithontriptic.  With  few  exceptions, 
their  employment  has  been  nearly  empirical ;  and  aggrava- 
tion of  tlie  case  has  as  frequently  resulted  as  benefit  ftom 
their  eniuloyment.  The  researches  of  recent  chemists  and 
patholo^sts  have  given  something  approaching  to  a  scien- 
tific explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  calculi 
ff>nn.  as  well  as  of  their  varied  characters ;  so  that  more 
cood  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  use  of  lithon- 
tni'tics  than  has  hitnerto  been  realised.    [Calculus.] 

Of  the  twelve  or  thirteen  varieties  of  calculous  concre- 
tion* whirh  have  been  discovered  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys 
of  the  human  subject,  some  are  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
while  the  more  common  ones  may  be  classed  under  two 
distinct  heads— those  which  form  under  the  prevalence 
of  the  uric  or  lithic  acid  state  of  constitution,  and  those 
which  form  under  the  prevalence  of  the  phosphatic  state  of 
constitution.  Tliese  sometimes  alternate,  and  indeed  the 
concretions  which  belong  to  the  last  class  have  almost 
invariably  a  nucleus  or  centre  of  the  first  kind,  which  shows 
how  very  important  it  is  to  avoid  the  causes  of  the  lithic  acid 
formations. 

Independent  of  constitutional  peculiarities,  the  leading 
causes  of  the  formation  of  calculous  concretions  are  errors 
in  diet  or  regimen.  Tlie  kidney  is  the  great  channel  for 
the  expulsion  from  the  system  of  the  azotized  or  nitrogenous 
principles  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  of  many  saline  particles, 
which  were  once  an  integral  part  of  the  body,  but  now 
effete ;  and  to  keep  these  in  suspension,  so  as  to  ensure 
their  elimination  from  the  body,  a  due  quantity  of  an 
aqueous  menstruum  is  required.  Hence  whatever  reduces 
the  riuantity  of  urine  below  the  proper  standard  predisposes 
to  the  formation  of  calculi.  Now  an  excess  of  animal  food, 
pnrticulurly  if  exercise  be  neglected,  and  strong  wines — in 
a  word,  rich  living,  with  indolent  habits— are  the  frequent 
ori.;in  of  calculous  complaints.  Crude  vcj^ctablcs,  with  bad 
clothing  and  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  which  interfere 
with  the  healthy  action  of  the  skin,  equally  predispose  to 
(he  formation  of  stone,  and  thus  the  poor  suffer  from  it 
iirt  well  us  the  wealthy.  The  causes  being  so  widely  differ- 
ent, the  mode  of  treatment  must  also  be  different.  A  specific 
raiinot  therefore  exist,  and  all  unskilful  tampering  with  a 
c;l^o  tuu^l  lead  to  most  hurtful  re:>ults.  Medicines  taken 
by  llie  nioulh  have  been  hitherto  nmre  successful  in  reliev- 
ing; the  di4lres.>ing  symptoms  (and  such  alone  can  bo  used 
where  the  sioiio  is  in  the  kidney)  than  solvents  thrown 
into  the  bladder.  There  is  however  ground  for  believing 
that  in  certain  cases,  under  competent  direction,  chemical 
u;;ents  and  perliaps  galvanism  may  be  made  available  to 
di^Milvc  the  concrtlioMs  in  the  bhiddcr.  (See  Brodie,  Lee- 
titrst  on  Di^ra^rt  nf  the  Vrinary  Or^aus^  2nd  ed.,  and 
pariicuUrl)  the  very  excellent  work  of  Xiw  Willis,  Urinary 
UiS'iws  nrifi  t/it'ir  Treat mpnlt  1638.) 

l^n  H01Ml.\'(ilD/E,  a  name  applicable  to  all  marine 
Ctinchift'nu  Mnliusca^  lituliata^  &c.,  that  penetrate  stones, 
nias-e?i  of  madrepore,  and  other  hard  coials,  forming  ihereitt 
a  nidus  for  them«ivlves ;  but  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
(\inr/ii/<'ra.  Wlielher  the  pcrfuraliun  be  effected  by  chemical 
oroMon  or  mechanical  action  is  at  present  undetermined. 
Some  obstervations  on  this  part  of  the  economy  will  be 
fjuud  in  tlie  unicles  Clavvoklla  (vol.  viii..  p.  JtiS),  and 
Gastkocu.kna  (vol.  xi.,  p,  U4)*  ulhen  will  occur  in  giving 


the  natural  history  of  LithodomuSy  PhoVas,  Ssc,  as  well  as 
in  treating  of  the  species  noticed   in  this  article.    The 
erosion  is  not  confined  to  the  Conchifera  only ;  for  Put'-/' i 
has  the  power  of  perforating   certain  rocks  to  a  hnntc  1 
extent:  nor  to  the  Mollu4ca  generally;  for  some  of  the 
Echinidte  {Radiata\  for  instance,   are  «known   to   make 
shallow  basin-like  lodgements  in  the  rocks  whereon  ili*. } 
dwell.    We  shall  here  only  refer  to  one  of  the  last  disc  > 
sions  on  this  subject  which  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  tl.c 
Zoological  Society  in  October,  1837.     At  that  meeting  Mr. 
Gray  called  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  to  some  pieces  '  f 
chalk  which  he  had  recently  found  in  the  cliffs  at  Bri'^hto::. 
exhibiting  perforations  made  by  the  Patella  and  Ph''\', 
and  presenting  appearances  which  he  considered  to  ha'e 
been  produced  in  the  case  of  the  latter  genus  by  the  r^t'j- 
tory  action  of  the  valves.    His  remarks  elicited  much  d  - 
cussion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  certain  molluscous  go  luri 
penetrate  limestone  rocks  and  other  hard  substances,  a  yW- 
nomenon  which  Mr.  Owen  thought  could  not  be  explaii.  i 
upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  exclusively  caused  by  1 1  it- 
rotation  of  the  valves,  but  that  it  was  chiefly  due  to  t^- 
mechanical  influence  of  the  currents  of  water  produce  1  Ijj 
the  vibratile  cilia  of  the  animal,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  G;.n  <  r 
in  a  communication  *  On  the  anatomy  of  the  Lamelltbr    - 
chiate  conch iferous  animals,*  made  to  the  Society  in  I^  iv 
(ZooL  Proc,  1833,  1837.)    This  very  interesting  paj.-, 
beautifully  illustrated,  is  published  in  its  perfect  stale    i 
the  *  Transactions'  of  the  Society,  vol.  ii.,  and  the  observat  i   .- 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Owen  are  well  worthy  the  attentitii   f 
the  practical  as  well  as  the  Zoological  reader,  for  the  >u<' 
ject  is  of  high  importance  practically ;  as  those  who   .:•: 
interested  in  such  great  public  works  as  the   Plymvu  j 
Breakwater  well  know.    If  this  paper  should  meet  the  ^}  • 
of  any  one  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  course  nf  t-v 
periments  relating  to  the  perforations  of  the  marine  Li  !.'"'>- 
phagidce  and  Xylophagiaee,  and  the  mode  of  protect;  ■. 
iVom  their  attacks,  we  hope  that  the  inquiry  will  be  j..- 
tiently  followed  out.    Should  the  experimentalist  succi.  \, 
he  would  be  a  public  benefactor  generally,  and  to  this  c*k  i - 
try,  where  so  many  submarine  works  are  carried  on,  both  .u 
wood  and  stone',  especially. 

Besides  the  species  above  alluded  to,  and  others  no'  i>  t ! 
in  Mr.  Garner's  memoir,  to  whose  observations  we  >i.. 
advert  in  the  proper  place,  certain  crustaceans  [Limvo:l- 
possess  the  power  of  perforating  wood  at  least,  E\ca\:j* 
IS  also  apparently  carried  on  by  the  following  marine  u  ,:- 
mals.    '(certain  Annelides*  says  Mr.  Garner,  in  the  r  :.. 
eluding  paragraph  of  his  observations  on  this  port  cf  i.  .* 
subject, '  apparently  possess  this  power  of  excavation.    1 . 
rocks  on  our  coast  are  pierced  by  a  minute  worm,  pruV  /  . 
of  the  genus  Z>jp/o//*  of  Montagu;  it  is  strongly  cilia'-  ! 
but  its  mouth  does  not  appear  adapted  for  making  its  ^^ 
into  such  hard  substances.    By  the  currents   e\ciie.l  i 
VorticellcB,  &c.,  it  is  that  the  erosion  noticed  at  the  It.     » 
of  fresh- water  bivalves  takes  place;   the  laminao  at  \    t 
part  being  soft  and  more  distant  from  each  other.     \' 
find  the  valves  of  the  Oyster,  Pecten,  Lutraria^  ice  :  • 
forated  by  small  circular  apertures  leading  into  inu; 
cavities.     Dr.  Buckland  showed  this  to  depend  up*»ii   .. 
action  of  a  zoophyte^  which  Professor  Grant  has   part:   i 
larly  examined,  and  named  Cliona  celaia.    Dr.  Buck  ■ 
considers  the  holes  to  be  formed  by  little  borers,  nliii  h  ' 
polypes  possess;  these  however  do  not  exist,  and  I  W.     • 
the  phenomenon  to  be  caused  by  the  action  of  the  cl:  . 
the  animal.'  We  have  introduced  this  paragraph,  that  i\. 
who  may  be  led  to  make  the  inquiry  above  alludeil  to  :     • 
be  aware  tfiat  there  are  minute  animal  agents  constant  iv 
work  to  aid  in  the  work  of  destruction,  though  their  o;  <.:  • 
tions  are  feeble  when  compared  with  the  ravages  ina-lt*  .  < 
the  Lamellibranchiate  conchtfera  in  stone  and  wou<l,  j.. 
by  Limnoria  in  the  latter  substance. 

We  proceed  in  this  article  to  the  examination  of  th  .v.    '• 
cavating  lamellibranchiate  conchifers  to  which  a  refers 
has  been  given  from  Conchacea,  as  well  as  to  the  « 
side  ration  of  Saxicava, 

Venerupis. 

This  form  is  placed  by  Mr.  Garner  in  that  section  of 
Dimyaria  (with  two  adductor  muscles)  which   is   J - 
guished  by  having  the  branchiee  united  medianlv ;  a.;.'.  .   . 
characteristic  of  Venerupis,  as  given  by  the  same  autli   :.   ^ 
to  have  the  tubes  large,  and  the  foot  short  and  pruiu  ux..  ^ 
behind. 

Generic  Character, — Animal  oblong,  rather  thick,  La\  4r.g 


1-  I  T 

'  Tiic  crcader  part  «tf  ile  I  ewn^o,*  obaencft  H.  I>e»- 

baitt  =1  is  oiiiam  iitarr  <■  l±4  C«rs.  '  ^iSb-  *(sn)e:< 
bvm  tJM  PHnefd^g;  t^  <*r  mm  frccMcrlj  O^m  csr- 
dsu  l«(^  :a  «■■  ixl^c;  tn  aod  nnJi  u.cee  :s  tijF  i^'ber. 
WBe«  a  aawe  ■■li.Tvlnak  km-  «f  iboc  hnnS  u  ab'/r.-n, 
•hick  vA««  tuppira.  tbe  nae  »p«ne«  msj  be  e-jejfr*H  := 
t^  *.*4  irntn  al  toer.  TV  i^-ntli  </  Ibt  pa^-.'.t'.:!^ 
yrmfrwfci  *rc  aiaineli  to  be  'L*;^r'J:tbe4  &-j«3  ic»<«  <^ 
the  Petrv^a  ;  «.:_!  l^  nu.l>  «  a  LvJe  tt-jre  i:;!  ai^i  ii« 
£nC  a  li'.tle  Logcr.  Ir,  ibe  I'mrrft  itxae  paru  art  dStr- 
cfil ;  *aA  tbs  pimea  ihal  n  h  c^i'tairr  lo  ttvp  Kpaniej 
l»^i  reona  vbirii  CoT-iCf  »d<1  JL  de  Bla-siCe  bare  liio:;zbt 
it  rirtt  ta  aDite  >jr  ■c;m:iaa(e.   We  ij  rr,:  preiearl  lu  ii- 

Ee,  nrreflfaeleaa.  Ifae  a(i»l-jfT  >birb  :»  erK^i'Jj  eifsileii 
neeti  ortain  I'rtvmtj^t  vA  the  Vfttrr**.  We  ihj^k 
tbst  ibe  Cfnm^xt  ca'.}  oa^bl  to  be  viu-ilnvii  frjoi  tbe 
genus  an4  plamd  acnoog  lb«  f'num.  beraate  ibe  ic: 
an  ID  bet  thoilar ;  odIt  ^^me  f4-^nze  ibemselTe* 
banteoed  mbd.  «til*t  otiwn  lire  id  ibe  sod.  Aul  al- 
ibonsfa  iber  maf  enj^n  the  Em^it  of  perfriraiinf  tfooe, 
«i>uld  not  be  a  NlEcienl  rcavm  to  t^eeX  tbem  from  tbe 
VenertM,  beeanw  ve  bare  eeen  that  in  a  preat  Dumber  cf 
frenera  bdrngiDg  to  loy  dktanl  families  there  eibt  ;«r- 
ronlinc  ipeeiei ;  thiu  ve  majr  well  eoaceire  that  Iberc  mar 
lie  perntating  Fenere*,  bat  that  do«  Dot  hinder  u<  f:oa 
admitiine  a  feniu  Venerufn*,  the  chuacten  of  vb:cfa  ap 
pear  •umcieDt  to  na.' 

The  oamber  of  reeent  iMcin  of  Vejitrai:iit  it  oot  great 
Lamarck  gives  leren,  and  M.  Desfaajea  adds  one. 

GengTop/ueal  DUtribution. — Th«  ranze  of  Vmfrupit  i. 
«id«;  we  bate  (pecteioD  the  eoatU  of  England  aodFranre, 
in  tbe  Meditenanean,  id  tbe  Soulh  Seas,  and  in  those  of 
New  HollaDd. 

HabiU.—S*t  abvK :  it  it  a  titloral  gcnttt. 

Example,  Venempit  per/rrran*. 

De»enption.~Shell  •ubrfaomboidal,  aMweDtneallr  itri- 
ated.  ruaning  into  itroDg  wrinklei  or  iidg«*  at  (be  ■nlerior 
aide  ;  lometimea,  (hough  very  rarely,  with  Tery  line  longi- 
tudinal i(Tue  ;  colour  ligh(-browD ;  umbo  Ter;  Dear  to  one 
end,  (in all.  and  turDed  a  tiulo  sidewiy*;  the  longer  side 
much  truncated  ;  hill^  with  Ihtee  teeth  in  each  rdve, 
of  which  a  imall,  (be  other*  long,  slender,  and  curving  • 
warda;  middle  tool b  a  little  bifid,  inside  smooth,  white, 
with  generally  aome  purple  at  (be  truncated  end;  margin 
plain;  valves  moderately  concave.  Length  tanly  exceed- 
ing 3-8thi  of-an  inch,  breadth  more  than  S-Slbs. 

Montagu,  whose  description  ibis  is  with  veij  slight  altera- 
lion,  tajn,  that  with  respect  to  shape  it  is  difficult  to  ILt  any 
•B  a  permanent  character ;  it  is  however,  he  adds,  most  fre- 
quenily  lubrhomboidal;  sometimes  nearly  as  long  as  it  is 
broad,  generally  slTBil  on  the  front  margin,  but  in  some 
instances  deeply  sinuous  or  indented. 

£ica/ify.- Coasts    of    England.       Lamarck    records 
variety  smaller  and  Darrower,   with  substrisled  lamelln, 
from  the  coast*  of  Frmnoe,  on  the  authmHty  of  M.  Fleuriau 
de  Bel  lev  ue. 


■  Hoabpi'i  Himr;  (,fn 


Fossil  Venerupis. 

H  Dethayes,  in  his  taUes  (Lyell),  makes  the  nnmher  of 
living  species  eight  and  of  tbe  Ibuil  species  (ten isry)  six. 
He  atao  quotes  Venerttpit  frut  as  being  found  both  living 
and  ^',^«ll  riertiary).     He  does  not  however  no(e  I',  fras  ai 

■m\  m  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  UB3i), and  onl}  gives 


tre. 

Ptfsxfjim  iLaa.:  mila'    ij.  >M|i7ii  "i.  R-deB^^t. 

Grvrt  f\im^/rT. — Jstn^  cril. thick.  esfeaUy  ai  i'. 

CTTcr  pari :   Esc-.le  v=b  E=;de  bordrvs  whiek  are  a  I:;' 

'ijaicrf  :=  b-x.1.  wboe  ifae«  fjr^  a  ntber  ^aall  open  ' 

^ibep        _      •  

:Q  1^  t-htj*  -J  c 


e-.  vraled  ix  Twj-  :i.  _-i 


as  ry.itwma.  white,  rad.a'e '_ 
<7>»i.  K_v;r^':ct.  rariiiz  az.ien.r>,  id:«t  cr  kss  irregi-luJ. 
<nu:raive:.  ;-t**;'  ''"V-]  ibe  misi^n-jt  udeBocli  shorter  i:un 
the  foftoTor  sde;  csbtoei  oM  ^^j^tOaif  much.  a,.  1 
ci.<ci:^.j>Ls :  h.r^  eccspoMsd  <.■!  fs^nL  cardinal  teeth  :.  : 
•iirrr^ia^  K-jra.  cae  -jl  wL--ra  si  tod  is  bJid,  tj  l.,-; 
ncmber  i/i«d  mixie  vaHe.  a=d  crir  m  tbe  oiber,  or  i«  <  i*: 
each:  lisaiacnleiMT&al.  i«>>-en:t.  ^hort, and  ooDvex:  Bi.— 
nilar  iapres-x>3s  oviL  ;:=.t:;-i  by  a  pai:.*i  imptesMxi «  L-.r'a 
B  cflen  D?l  veiy  d.c;i^rl.  tr,*  bu  •  veiy  deep  sDd  muna-.  : 
e\raTf.yya  pcitetxr!;.     iRaBr-) 

Mr.  G.  B.  S.werijT  r-bserves  (-  Genera,'  No.  iv )  that  xht 
eenos  Prfrr^iJx  as  it  t^sri?  t!  71  mot.  is  eomik^*^  -Y 
several  ihtl'ii  wh:;h  I  ^— .-,-fc  ib>--ghi  safficieatly  diffir'-: : 
to  f.rm  CW3  cfztTt.  bii  i^?:nr,-'j  sad  BtfieVjria.  tbe  i:,: 
r-.ih  (w-)  cari'.ii  tet;b  in  -me  viire  and  ooe  in  the  ■  iii'.-; 
tbe  Kocd  r.jh  tv3  teeth  m  each  valve:  but  Mr.  S.,vf:'-'. 
entirely  a£n«s  wiib  Ls:]:a.-^k  la  tbe  ptopriety  of  iin:i-' : 
ihem.  He  i<  not  to  weit  fa::«£^  with  Ibe  ;dace  a.^^;^-'  «. 
bv  Lamarck  to  tfait  and  Kot  other  geneia  which  form  '■ 
boiiowa  in  ttaix  wte:e:n  itev  dwea ;  and  be  thinks  ;. 
a  ereat  decree  of  i.milantr  in  exlemal  figure  and  aj  ]-.  - 
ince  as  well  as  hab.i  ibcu'J  have  br^ugbi  ibeio  neartt  :o 
tbe  Fh'r'a/iaritr. 

M.  Oe^haves,  in  a  note  to  Ibe  last  edition  of  Lamsrrk.  • 
also  of  Of  ini'on  thai  the  latter  did  well  in  nniling  P-trt-  :. 
3nd  Rupfilaria,  which  exhil^it  in  fact  so  little  diffrrri,.-- . 
that  the  same  ipeoes  miy  be  placed  nnder  either  ihc  >"  < 
or  the  other  geniK,  according  to  tbe  slate  of  developm< 
or  preservation  of  tbe  binge.  M.  Desbajcs  goes  furiht: 
and  say*  tku  perhaps  we  siiall  be  obliged  hereafter  to  <j\:  i 
Pelricola  and  ymrrajut,  which  in  reality  differ  but '.1;: - 
from  each  other.  This  resemblance,  he  adds,  exists  -  ' 
only  in  tbe  shells  but  also  in  tbe  inbabilitig  animals,  v.: 
Gamer  appears  to  be  of  tbe  same  opinion,  for  in  bis  '  S:  ■ 
lomical  CtassiGcation  of  the  Lamellibranrbiata,' we  find  .:,■ 
genus  Vmmifiit,  to  whicb  he  endentlj  gives  a  very  \i::- 
extent,  but  no  mention  ut  P^hicoia. 

Ctosraphteai  Ditinbutinu. — Nculy  coequal  with  th^t  ' 
I'enerupit,  as  far  as  the  localities  of  that  genus  are  n 
corded;  and  nlher  numerous  on  the  couts  of  tbe  wvt::l' 
I'lrls  of  America,  (Chimmg.)  Also  found  on  the  Gallapa^-^- 
tslandsi     (Cuming.) 

Halnit,  ^.— Much  tbe  same  with  those  of  Fewrup' :  ; 
tbe  same  rock  with  which,  and  in  its  dose  Deighbou^b<^'i 
Pelncola  is  often  found.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerbj  speaks  of  i. . 
c«vities  in  which  they  live  ss  being  evidently  of  their  u-  : 
working,  though  on  account  of  their  form  the*-  cannot  p.-v 
bly  hsTB  been  produced  by  a  rotatory  motion,  for  they  -■■< 
exactly  of  tha  shape  of  the  shell  itself,  and  a  very  i  ^ 
larger.  PetriexJa  has  been  found  at  depths  ranging  {\--. 
the  surface  or  near  it  to  a  depth  of  eleven  fathoms. 

The  species  »re  not  few.  Lamarck  recorded  eleven  rewvr,-. 
two  of  which  occur  also  in  a  fossil  state;  and  two  eDlir<!' 
foisil.  M.  Deshayes  does  not  add  to  the  number  of  rert  1: 
species,  in  fact  he  expresses  his  belief  that  Pelneryla  !:  ■ 
guatuta,  one  of  Lamarck's,  ought  to  be  arinnged  among  i.  i 
SaTicarir;  nor  does  he  admit  Mr.  G.  B.  Soverby's  P  .t  . 
cola  Ductylut  and  tubgtobota  ('  Genera')  into  the  last  edi! .  . 
of  Lamarck.  The  ten  new  recent  species  brought  to  Ei  ,- 
land  by  Mr.  Cuming,  and  described  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Sower:- 
m  the  ■  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society'  for  )  83-4,  n .  -; 
probably  not  published  when  tbe  6ih  volume  of  the  ti  ■ 
edition  of  Umarck  went  to  press.  M.  Desbsyes  howeiL: 
adds  two  foeail  species  P-  eUgant  and  eoraiiinphaga. 

■n,-  ,(;«■-_ f  *„_  :.  ..  p^,  j^  (i,jj  epaua,  thai  ^i 

.  -_  „  „.  EC,  with  permission,  ropre^-- 
tations  of  the  following  species  from  ibe  '  Genera.'  bv  M-- 
G.  B.  Sowerby,  instead  of  the  description  and  figure  Jf ..  hl 
species. 


L  I  T 

Itna  transveria.gvien  in  LaronTck  <1a»t  ciliL),  is'lheseasof 
Senegal.'  on   the  authorit]'   of  (lie   furmer.      Mr.   G.    B. 

Sowerby  has  aUn  received  specimens  from  Senegal,  and 
Myt  ho  lias  good  reason  lo  believe  lliat  Ihey  am  marine, 

Thf  latter  iiatntaliit  obscnva  upon  this  |,'cnus,  that  it  was 
eaublialied  by  Daudin  and  adopted  by  l..amarck,  but  is  at 
present  ahnost  unknown  in  Ibis  counlry.  He  stntes  that 
in  general  form  and  appearapce  these  shells  very  nearly 
resemble  the  LuciruK,  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
two  species  recorded  by  Lamarck  are  only  accidenlal  va- 
rieties of  ihe  sam«. 

M.  Deahayes  does  not  think  that  the  characters  of  this 
gonus  were  well  appreciated  by  Lamarck,  and  remarks  also 
on  its  dose  approximation  to  the  Lucina.  The  ligament. 
he  observes,  is  not  internal,  as  Laniarrk  thought,  but  ex- 
ternal, and  received,  as  in  many  Lucina  and  Cytherete, 
upon  very  Hatlened  nympha,  separated  by  a  deep  fuirow,  in 
Tvnich  the  most  superGcial  part  of  this  ligament  inserts 
itself.  Mo  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  two  species  recorded 
by  Lamarck  (to  which  in  the  Inst  edition  be  hai  not  added) 
are  varieties  of  one  only. 

Hitbit). — M.  Uesliayes  slates  that  observations  recently 
made  by  M.  Ran^  have  shown  tliat  the  Ungulina  are  per- 
forating shells,  which,  he  says,  he  had  already  known  from 
a  fussil  iipi-cies  in  the  environ*  of  Bordeaux. 

Example,  Uiigulina  Iranmersa. 
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and  the  same  species;  and  lb  at  LeithtnoU'J'in' 
includes  as  distinct  species  of  the  same  genua  the  ^>  /  -i 
miiiulu«  of  Montagu  and  the  Mylilut  ragotui  of  Linnii-i^s 
■  now  the  former  of  ihcse.'  continues  Mr.  Sowcrbv,  '  :' 
HialeUa  arclica  of  Lamarck  and  Turton,  and  the  UiIl: 
Saricava  rugosa  of  the  same  authors;  thos  all  Ihc  '--^ 
genera  are  reduced  to  one  by  Dr.  Leach,  whose  authority  .5 
indisputably  very  great  in  such  matters-  we  do  not  lii--- 
propose  to  our  readers  to  take  it  at  conclusive,  i  ..■. 
state  that  we  poiaeas,  B.S  Dr.  J^sach  did, ■aeries  of  >r'!- 
ns,  the  young  ones  of  which  are  more  regular  in  sliar- 
more  sirongty  epinose  than  the  older,  and  are  i^i  ■-  ■ 
Its  and  purposes  Hiatetla  arclica,  or  Solen  minulu' ■ 
and  the  older  specimens,  losing  the  strongly- marked  doui .. 
rows  of  spines,  though  always  retaining  indications  of  Id-  ■ .. 
and  assuming  a  much  less  regular  form,  become  charai'i-r- 
istic  -apecimenii  of  Saxiawa  rugosa :  the  hinge  leelh  of  1  i  ■ 
younger  specira ens  may  bo  advanced  as  an  argument  bc:i  i.-: 
the  identity  of  these  shells:  it  is  however  well  known  it  .1; 
in  many  shells,  particularly  those  that  are  irregular.  1. >• 
teeth  becomB  obsolete  with  age :  thus  if  the  hinpe  It-c  >, 
the  general  form  of  the  shells,  or  the  double  row  of  spin-, 
cannot  be  depended  upon  as  generic  distinctions,  the  Li- 
marcklan  genera  Hiatella  ana  Saxicavo,  and  bis  S  ■' 
minulus,  merge  into  one:  lo  show  that  the  shells  de-criU-: 
as  distinct  species  under  either  of  these  generic  name>  r... 
identical  is  not  important  to  the  present  work ;  ilislhir.-- 
fore  sufHcient  to  obsenc.  ihnt  in  all  irregular  sbelU  ll.-: 
are  either  found  altaolied  lo  or  imbedded  in  rocks,  ctr.!;. 
roots  of  sea-weeds,  8ce.,  the  general  form  cannot  be  Ink^  ■. 
as  a  character ;  and  we  believe  the  My'lilu*  prirdtu'  a  ! 
several  of  the  Sajcicav(e  described  by  Lamarck  and  Tor:.  1 
lo  be  merely  variations  of  S.  rugosa,  than  which  ther>-  .. 
perhans  no  shell  more  subject  to  variety  of  form.'  To  il. .  •■ 
trate  this  exposition,  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  gives  in  his*  Gen,  r 
the  following  Rgures  ot Saxieaca  rugosa  in  different  st.i.  , 


M.  Deshayei,  in  his  tables,  records  one  living  apecics  of 
Vrigalina,  but  notices  none  in  a  fossil  state.  It  will  be 
seen  above  that  be  speaks  of  a  fossil  species  from  Bordeaux 
ill  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck. 

Generic  Character.— Animtil  elongated,  subcylindrical, 
having  the  manllc  closed  on  all  sides,  prolonged  backwards 
hy  a  long  tube,  double  internally,  a  lillle  divided  at  its 
summit,  and  pierced  inferiorly  and  anteriorly  by  a  rounded 
onllee  for  the  pas^asjo  of  a  small,  elongated,  delicate,  and 

fointed  foot ;  mouth  moderate,  hbial  appendages  small ; 
ranchial  lamina  for  the  most  part  free,  and  very  unequal 


c  side. 


Shell  thick,  solid,  covered  with  an  epidermiii,  elonnated, 
rounded  in  front,  truncated  as  il  wore  [wsleriorly,  gaping, 
irregular,  equivalvo,  very  inequilateral,  the  posterior  side 
Iiomg  much  lunt^er  than  the  anterior;  umbones  not  very 
flisiinct ;  hinge  wiihont  teeth  or  with  two  st'paroled  lubcr- 
otitios  more  or  less  developed;  ligament  external;  mus- 
cular impressions  rounded  and  a  lillle  approximated,  united 
by  a  small  sltai;;lit  pallial  impression,  very  narrow,  and 
w'ciipying  the  middle  of  the  valve.     (Rang,  from  Saxicava 

Kolb  M.  dc  Blainville  and  M.  Rang  place  the  (;cnus 
nmoiig  llio  Pijloridrant.  The  former  is  of  opinion  tUot  il 
differs  but  liulo  fn.ra  Glyrimerk. 

Mr.  G,  B.  Sowerby  {'Genera,'  No.  xxv.)  includes  in  the 
[;i>uiis  Saxirara  shells  whii^h.  he  ob<>crvc«,  ha\-e  had,  in 
rnnformiiy  with  Iho  i-arioiis  views  of  authors,  at  least  six 
dilTereni  generic  names.  He  apnlo(;ities  for  ihe  conclusion 
to  wliich  he  has  come  in  contradiction  to  so  many  great 
authors,  but  gives  the  following  rcosoni  for  his  opinion. 
He  premises  tliat  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  Solen  minulut 
f  Chenmili  and  Montagu,  Hi'iM/a  arclica  of  Daudin, 
Hivdifaurcrtraof  Bruguiirc,  (ud  tbe/fytfomyaof  Cuvier, 


M.  Deshayes  observes,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck. : 
the  latler  knew  but  a  very  small  number  of  Saricirie.  :. 
has  not  mentioned  any  fossils,  of  which  last  there  an.- 1.'.. 
or  twelve  species.  '  When,'  continues  M.  Deshovc^.  - 
examine  the  shells  of  Byssomya,  and  compare  tlietu  *.. 
those  of  Sarieava,  we  ^nd  no  dlETercncc  beiwot-n  11 
whilst  in  Ihe  animals  a  much  greator  discrcpaniy  ■  ^ 
because  the  Bytaomyte  do  not  perfuralc,  and  cariv.  T-  ' 
a  rud'menlary  foot,  a  byssns,  like  that  of  iha  Mgd.'r  ; 
mantle  is  closed  for  a  good  part  of  its  length,  and  i->  ) 
longed  backwards  Into  two  siphon*  joined  logeih, 
the  summit.  If  we  appreciate  these  diflercnces  at  i: 
just  value,  wa  may  easily  perceive  that  Ihey  an- 
of  so  great  importance  as  they  appear  10  be  :  1'  : 
bvHsus  is  a  method  of  living  in  the  same  »pot  dsi 
mHam  point),  u  well  tti  the  bcultr  of  puKUatiiig  bi,.i 
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We  must  ooiisider  the  character  of  the  byssos  in  the  Bys- 
tomy€S  as  of  little  value ;  for  the  greater  number  of  soolo- 
gists  have  united  this  genus  to  the  SaxicaV€e*  M.  Des- 
hayes  then  goes  on  to  observe  that  Lamarck  has  comprised 
the  same  species  undor  two  very  different  genera,  and  that 
his  Solen  minutut  and  Hiaielia  arctica  are  tie  same  shell ; 
to  be* satisfied  of  which,  one  has  only  to  compare  the  sy- 
nonym. '  The  fact  is,'  he  adds, '  that  the  shell  in  question 
is  not  a  Solen,  and  ought  not  to  constitute  a  particular 

fsnus ;  for  it  belongs  to  the  byssifwous  Saxicavee,  as  we 
ave  satisfied  ourselves  that  it  does  by  an  examination  of 
the  animal.' 

M.  Deshayes  further  observes,  in  a  note  to  Saxicava  Aus- 
troUs,  that  all  shells  which,  like  those  of  this  genus  and 
the  two  following  {Petrieola  and  Venerupis)  are  cramped  in 
their  development,  put  on  different  forms,  so  as  to  impose 
upon  the  most  acute  observers,  especially  when  the  obser- 
vation is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  individuals.  This 
happened,  he  adds,  to  Lamarck,  who  has  given  to  the  same 
shell  the  names  of  Corbula  Australia,  Saxieava  Atutrali$, 
and  Saxicava  veneri/ormia ;  so  that  in  a  well  executed 
catalogue  it  would  be  necessary  to  unite  these  three  species 
under  one  name,  and  arrange  them  among  the  Saxicavee, 

Geographical  Distribution. — Very  extensive.  The  North- 
ern Ocean,  the  Britannic  seas,  the  Mediterranean,  the  South 
Seas,  Australasia,  and  the  warmer  coasts  of  America,  are 
recorded  as  localities. 

HabitSt  4^, — Mr,  G.  B.  Sowerby  remarks  that  the  Saxi- 
caveB  are  frequently  found  upon  the  outside  of  oysters,  pro- 
tected by  their  irregularities,  and  in  clefts  of  rucks  or 
corals,  roots  of  sea- weeds,  and  perforating  oysters,  chalk, 
limestone,  and  hardened  clay.  Those,  he  adds,  which 
themselves  perforate  the  hollows  in  which  they  live  are 
more  regular  than  others. 

Mr.  Garner  states  that  the  crypts  of  Saxicava  are  not 
circular :  hence  M.  de  Bellevne  and  Mr.  Osier,  in  this 
instance,  believe  them  to  be  formed  by  the  phosphoric  acid 
secreted  by  the  animal,  and  they  suppose  this  animal  to 
inhabit  those  rocks  only  which  are  composed  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  which  last  supposition  Mr.  Garner  declares  to  be 
not  correct  to  his  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  observes  that  the  species  of  this  genus 
are  not  numerous,  and  that  they  are  not  easy  to  distinguish 
from  each  other,  as  the  reader  may  imagine  from  the  confu> 
sion  which  has  prevailed  on  this  subject  Lamarck  recorded 
five  species.  Of  the  first  two  of  these  ( Saxieava  rugosa  and 
<S.  GalUcana\  one,  according  to  M.  Deshayes,  must  be  sup- 
presses!, being  in  reality  only  a  variety  of  the  other.  Saxi- 
cava Australia  and  S,  veneriformis,  Lamarck's  fourth  and 
fifth  species,  are  identical,  as  we  have  aUready  seen.  To 
these  M.  Deshayes  adds  8.  Guerini,  from  the  Mediterranean, 
ami  i$.  rhomboiides  f  as  recent  species.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby 
(Z'>o/.  Pme,,  1834)  has  added  three  recent  species  collected 
and  brought  home  by  Mr.  Cuming. 

Fossil  Saxicava. 

Lamarck,  as  we  have  above  noticed,  characterised  no  fossil 
Saxioav€P,  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  gives  the  number 
of  recent  species  as  5;  and  11  as  the  number  of  fossil 
species  (tertiary).  He  notes  two  species,  S.  minuta  and  8. 
Pholadis,  as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  We  do  not 
find  S.  minuta  recorded  at  all  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck 
(IS3o),nor  is  the  fossil  designation  added  to  S,  Pholadis, 
Of  fossil  species  only  five  are  recorded,  unless  we  regard 
Saxicava  rhomboidee  (Desh.)  as  fossil  only,  which  the 
synonyms  (Lhnax  rkomboides.  Poll,  Solen  minutus,  Linn., 
and  Hiateliu  arctica^  Lam.)  seem  to  forbid.  There  is  no 
recent '  habitat '  given  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  identical  with  the  living  and  ibssil  S.  minuta  of  the 
tables  of  M.  Deshayes. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  ravages  of  the  stone- 
excavating  genera  noticcfl  above,  though  considerable  when 
they  congregate  in  numbers,  arc  superficial  in  comparison 
with  the  destructive  operations  oi  I^las  ^n^  Lithodomus. 

LITHOSTROTION,  the  name  given  by  Llwyd,  and 
adopted  by  Fleming,  to  some  fossil '  madrepores,'  as  the 
lamelliferous  corals  are  commonly  termed,  which  appear 
confined  to  the  older  strata  (especially  mountsin  limestone). 
They  are  included  in  Cyathophyllum  of  Groldfuss  by  Pro- 
fessor Phillips  {GeoL  of  VorkMre,  vol.  ii.),  and  in  Colum- 
naria  bv  Blainville  (Actinologie,  p.  350). 

LITHO^RYA.    [CiRRiPEDA,  vol.  vii..  p.  208.] 

LITHOTOMY  (from  Xiffof.  a  stone,  and  rl^vw,  to  cut) 
Although  urinary  calculi  may  be  extracted  from  the  kidneys, 


urethra,  or  bladder,  the  term  lithotomy  is  restncted  to  the 
operation  of  cutting  into  this  latter  viscus  for  the  purpose  o« 
removing  one  or  more  stones.  From  the  complex  nature 
of  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  the  quantity  oa. 
saline  matters  which  it  holds  in  solution,  deposits  not  un- 
frequently  take  place  in  one  or  other  of  the  cavities  to 
which  the  urine  has  access.  Hence  solid  concretions,  or 
urinary  calculi,  may  be  met  with  in  the  kidneys,  ureters, 
bladder,  or  urethra;  but  the  majority  of  these  concretions 
are  believed  to  be  formed  originally  in  the  kidneys.  Now, 
if  we  sunpose  one  of  these  calculi  to  have  descended  into 
the  bladder,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  it  would  there  form  a 
nucleus,  around  wliich  tlie  addition  of  fresh  matter  would 
be  consUntly  adding  to  its  bulk.  A  priori  reasoning  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  such  to  be  the  result,  and  that  this 
actually  takes  place  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  many  calculi 
have  for  their  nucleus  foreign  bodies  that  have  accidentally 
entered  the  bladder,  as  bullets,  splinters  of  bone,  bits  of 
bougie,  &c  The  number  and  size  of  calculi  met  with  in 
the  bladder  diflFer  as  much  as  their  form  and  composition 
vary,  and  their  magnitude  is  generally  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  their  number.  A  case  has  lately  been  recorded  in  which 
398  calculi,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  olive,  wero 
found  in  the  bladder  after  death ;  while,  in  a  case  described 
by  the  late  Sir  James  Earle,  a  stone  was  extracted  after 
death  which  weighed  forty-four  ounces,  its  long  axis  mea- 
suring sixteen  inches,  and  the  shorter  fourteen ;  but  the 
average  size  of  vesical  calculi  is  about  that  of  a  walnut. 
Their  form  is  mostly  spheroidal,  or  esrg-shaped,  and  some- 
times flattened  on  two  sides  like  an  aiinond. 

According  to  their  composition,  they  are  either  soft  and 
friable,  or  very  dense  and  hard,  and  their  surface  may  be 
quite  smooth  or  beset  with  numerous  tubercles.  These 
circumstances,  together  with  their  loose  or  fixed  position  in 
tlie  bladder,  have  considerable  influence  in  determining 
the  comparative  severtiy  of  the  symptoms.  Children  and 
aged  persons  aie  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  those  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  and  males  than  females;  the  inhabitants 
of  temperate  climates,  than  those  of  higher  or  lower  latitudes. 

Svmptoms  qf  Sivne  in  the  Bladder,'-These  consist  in  a 
troublesome  itching,  sometimes  amounting  to  pain,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  penis,  with  a  frequent  desire  to  make  water 
and  evacuate  the  bowels ;  the  urine  is  voided  with  great 
pain,  particularly  the  last  drops,  and  while  flowing  in  a  full 
stream  is  liable  to  be  suddenly  arrested,  from  the  stone 
falling  against  the  vesical  orifice  of  the  urethra.  When 
much  irritation  is  present,  the  urine  on  cooling  becomes 
cloudy,  and  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  ropy  mucus,  not 
unfrequently  mixed  with  blood,  especially  after  any  rough 
exercise.  All  these  symptoms  vary  in  degree,  according  to 
the  sise  of  the  stone  and  the  smoothness  or  roughness  of 
its  surface,  its  fixed  or  loose  position  in  the  blaAier,  the 
quality  of  the  urine,  and  the  condition  of  the  bladder.  In- 
stances are  recorded  of  persons  living  with  stone  in  the 
bladder  for  years,  yet  suffering  little  or  no  inconvenience 
from  it,  but  these  cases  must  be  considered  exceptions  ;  in 
general  the  health  sooner  or  later  gives  way,  and,  without 
recourse  to  one  of  the  operations  we  are  about  to  speak  of, 
the  patient  lingers  out  a  miserable  existence  till  death 
terminates  his  sufferings.  Nearly  all  the  symptoms  we  hare 
just  described  as  belonging  to  stone  in  the  bladder  mav 
however  be  simulated  by  other  diseases  of  the  bladder  or 
neighbouring  parts ;  a  positive  diagnosis  therefore  can 
never  be  made  before  sounding  the  patient.  This  consists 
in  introducing  into  the  bladder,  through  the  urethra,  a 
metallic  instrument  called  a  sound,  by  means  of  which  the 
stone  can  be  plainly  felt,  and  an  audible  noise  perceived  on 
sfrikin^  it :  till  this  be  rendered  evident  no  surgeon  would 
be  justified  in  undertaking  the  operation.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  stones  are  forced,  by  the  violent  contractions 
of  the  bladder  during  fits  of  the  complaint,  between  the 
fiisciculiof  the  muscular  coat  of  this  viscus,  so  as  to  become 
what  is  termed  encysted ;  or  they  may  become  adherent  to 
some  portion  of  the  parietes  of  the  bladder:  under  these 
circumstances  the  surgeon  would  hesitate  before  he  under- 
took the  operation. 

Modes  of  performing  Lithotomy.— To  describe  at  length 
the  various  modes  of  operating  for  the  stone,  and  the  modi- 
fications which  each  method  has  undergone,  would  occupy 
too  much  space  in  a  publication  not  strictly  surgical ;  we 
shall  therefore  merely  glance  cursorily  at  those  formerly  in 
use,  while  we  direct  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
method  which  is emplojed  at  the  present  day. 
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Cy  (AS  ApparaiuH  Minor,  Cuthriff  on  the  Gnpe,  or 
CeUus*$  Meth')ti. — ^Tliis  is  the  roost  antient  kind  of  litho- 
tomy, and  has  vrubabU  been  practised  tiom  time  imme- 
morial; but  Celsu:»  having  Hrsi  described  it,  it  has  been 
called  Liihntoima  Celsiami ;  and  from  the  slone,  previously 
Hxcd  by  the  pressure  of  the  fmgerB  in  the  anus,  being  cut 
directly  upon,  cutting  on  the  gripe,  a  knife  and  a  hook 
being  the  only  instruments  useil.  The  appellation  of  the 
les9fr  af  paraius  w:is  (»iven  to  it  by  Marian  us,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  method  which  he  described,  called 
the  afijaratus  major,  from  the  niany  iristruraents  employed. 
The  objections  to  cutting  on  the  gripe  aie, —  1st.  It  is  only 
■pplicable  to  children  uilder  fourteen  years  of  age.  2nd. 
It  IS  uncertain  what  parts  are  divided;  this  depending  on 
the  degree  of  force  employed  in  making  the  stone  proiect 
in  the  perineum,  drd.  The  injury  liable  to  be  intlictea  on 
parts  whose  integrity  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
uperation. 

Ajparatus  Major,  or  Marian  Method,  was  founded  on 
erroneous  principles,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  parts  to  bo  operated  on.  It  was  suppose<l  that 
wuimds  of  racmbrunuus  parts  would  not  heal,  while  their 
dilatation  might  be  undertaken  with  impunity.  In  con- 
formity with  these  notions,  the  precept  of  Celsus,  *  Ut 
plaga  paulo  major  quam  calculus  sit,'  was  neglected,  and 
the  object  endeavoured  to  be  attained  was.  to  do  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  knife,  and  as  much  as  possible  with 
instruments  called  dilators;  but  the  parts  thus  sub- 
jected to  attempts  at  dilatation  are  inelastic,  and  conse- 
quently were  lacerated.  The  severe  injury  thus  produced 
rendered  this  one  of  the  most  fatal  operations  in  surgery; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  practised  for  near  200 
years,  till  Fr&re  Jacques,  in  IG97,  taught  at  Paris  the 
method  at  present  in  use. 

High  Operation— so  named  from  the  incision  into  the 
bladder  being  made  above  the  pubes,  was  first  practised  in 
Paris  in  1475,  by  Colot,  as  an  experiment  on  a  criminal,  by 
permission  of  Louis  XI. ;  but  the  earliest  published  account 
of  this  mode  of  operating  was  in  1556,  by  Pierre  Franco. 
Thia  method  is  most  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
stone  is  too  large  to  be  extracted  from  the  perineum,  or 
where  there  is  disease  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  gland; 
but  there  are  several  objections  to  it,  and  it  is  now  entirely 
abandoned. 

Operation  throue^h  the  Rectum, — This  method  was  first 
suggested  in  a  work  published  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but  the  proposal  never  received  much  attention  till  the  year 
1816,  when  it  was  revived  by  M.  Sanson,  of  Paris,  and 
carried  into  operation  by  him  and  by  Dupuytren ;  but  the 
unfavourable  results  which  attended  the  peribrmance  of 
this  operation  prevented  its  being  generally  tried  or  adopted, 
and  no  one  of  the  present  day  ever  thinks  of  performing  it. 

Lateral  Ojyeration — so  called  from  the  prostate  gland 
and  neck  of  the  bladder  being  cut  laterally,  in  order  to 
avoid  wounding  the  rectum,  is  that  adopted  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  first  practised  by  Pierre  Franco,  a  surgeon  at 
Tourrieres,  but  he  never  established  the  method  as  a  per- 
manent improveiiaent  in  surgery;  this  was  left  for  FrSre 
Jacques,  a  priest,  who,  in  1697,  came  to  Paris  in  order  to 
make  known  this  method,  which  he  employed  with  great 
success  at  various  places.  Although  it  appears  that  he  was 
not  quite  so  successful  as  he  had  led  the  world  to  believe, 
the  superiority  of  his  mode  of  operating  was  immediately 
i>erreived  and  recognised,  and,  with  slight  modifications, 
was  adopted  by  most  of  the  surgeons  of  that  period.  H  itherto 
the  Marian  section  had  been  used :  the  advanta<<;cs  of  an 
.operation  by  which  a  free  opening  was  made  into  the  bladder, 
over  one  in  which  it  was  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  the  ex- 
traction of  the  stone  without  laceration  of  the  parts,  are  too 
obvious  to  require  comment.  Surgeons  of  the  present  day 
differ  somewhat  as  to  the  extent  of  the  opening  to  be  made 
into  the  bladder,  and  on  the  choice  of  instruments  to  be 
employed;  some  make  use  of  a  common  scalpel,  which 
cuts  into  the  bladder  from  without  inwards ;  wnile  others 
prefer  the  bistoire  cach6,  or  gorget,  which  divides  the  pro- 
state gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder  from  within  outwards. 
Having  premised  thus  far,  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
operation  as  usually  undertaken  with  the  cutting  go!q;el. 
The  patient  having  been  pounded,  to  ascertain  that  the  stone 
is  actually  within  the  bladder  (for  instances  have  occurred 
of  stone  becoming  encysted  a  short  period  before  the  opera- 
tion), and  the  rectum  being  emptied  by  means  of  a  clyster,  he 
u  placed  on  his  back  upon  a  table,  with  his  buttocks  project- 
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mg  rather  beyond  its  edge ;  he  sboiAd  be  directed  to  grasp 
the  outside  of  each  foot  with  the  hand  of  the  same  side, 
and  the  two  pair  should  then  be  firmly  bound  together.     A 
staff,  which  is  an  mstrument  shaped  very  much  like  a 
catheter,  or  sound,  but  somewhat  longer,  and  grooved  uii 
its  convex  side,  is  passed  through  the   urethra  into   \h*3 
bladder,  where  it  must  be  retained  firmly  by  an  as«»i>tant; 
its  convexity  looking  towards  the  perineum,  and  the  grao\e 
slightly  inclined  to  the  left  side  of  the  patient.    The  o|  om- 
tor  now  commences  his  incision  below  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  front  of  the  ayi.s 
and  continues  it  obliquely  downwards  to  the  left  of  ttse 
raph6  of  the  perineum  for  three  inches,  till  it  reaches  mid u  ay 
between  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  anus:  th.^ 
should  cut  through  the  integuments  and  superficial  fa^i: t. 
The  next  incision,  made  in  the  same  direction,  divides  ti-. 
transversus  perinei  muscle,  and  exposes  the  membrane. .:» 
portion  of  the  urethra,  which  must  be  opened,  and  ih 
groove  in  the  staff  felt  for  with  the  finger ;  into  this  gruov. . 
which  serves  as  a  director  for  making  the  concluding  sec- 
tion of  the  operation,  is  inserted  the  beak  of  the  gorgtt  i.» 
sort  of  knife  tefminated  by  a  beak,  that  fits  into  the  gro  .-.c 
of  the  staff).    The  operator  now  rises  from  his  chair,  ;i:m!. 
taking  the  staff  in  his  left  hand,  raises  its  handle  from  t;  • 
alxlomen  till  it  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  pat ic.ii  •» 
body;  the  gorget  is  now  pushed  onwards,  along  the  <rn>  ->i. 
till  it  enters  the  bladder.     By  raising  the  handle  of  u. - 
staff  the  gorget  is  made  to  enter  the  bladder  in  a  dircc  i'  w 
corresponding  with  its  axis,  and  the  danger  of  woundu  : 
the  rectum  is  thereby  avoided.     As  soon  as  the  gorget  h 
been  introduced  the  staff  is  withdrawn,  and  a  pair  of  l<.:i. 
forceps,  expressly  adapted  for  this  operation,  is  pai^sed  ah.  i . 
the  gorget  into  tbe  bladder,  and  this  latter  instrument  wiiii- 
drawn.    The  stone  is  now  to  be  seized,  and  gently  ex- 
tracted ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  stone  is  too  ia'^  r 
to  be  removed  without  using  a  degree  of  force  that  wu. 
be  perfectly  unjustifiable:  in  this  case,  if  the  wound  >>.  i 
not  admit  of  further  enlargement,  nothing  remains  ti*  1  c 
done  but  crushing  it,  and  thus  taking  it  away  piecenie.. 
A  stone  should  always  be  examined  immediately  after  it  :- 
extracted,  because  its  appearance  conveys  some  informa' :  r 
concerning  the  existence  of  others ;  and  in  every  tnst.kr  ^ 
the  cavity  of  the  bladder  should  be  ex]dored  with  the  firr^  -. 
to  ascertain  that  there  is  no  other  stone  present.    Enr\  str  • 
calculi  seldom  require  an  operation  for  their  removaU  1'  ' 
should  this  be  necessary,  the  cyst  may  be  opened  by  a  bla:  - 
pointed  bistoury,  and  the  stone  taken  away.    When  a  &t^  <  t 
is  known  to  be  of  ample  size,  some  operators  perform  wt.  • 
is  called  the  bilateral  operation,  from  both  sides  of  th 
prostate  gland  being  cut ;  for  this  purpose  a  double -e d.   '. 
knife  has  been  invented,  called  the  double  lithoiame ;  I  / 
Mr.  Liston  is  of  opinion  that  no  complicated  machmc  .^ 
requisite  to  make  this  bilateral  division,  and  that  it  is  qu..« 
time  enoueh  to  do  it  when  the  necessity  for  it  has  bcj^ 
ascertained. 

Lithotomy  in  Women, — From  the  shortness,  largenu<> 
and  very  dilatable  nature  of  the  female  urethra,  tlie  surgei  '■   • 
seldom  called  upon  to  perform  the  operation  in  women.     T ' 
formation  of  calculi  is  perhaps  not  less  common  in  worn   . 
than  in  men;  but  from  the  anatomical  circumstances  jl- 
alluded  to,  stones  of  considerable  magnitude  have  t.  •: 
voided  spontaneously.    This  fact  has  suggested  the  plan    . 
mechanically  dilating  the  urethra,  and  thus  extracting  tbi 
without  the  employment  of  any  cutting  instruments;    l<^ 
where  the  stone  is  very  large,  the  degree  of  dilatation  nc^.  - 
sary  for  its  extraction  is  liable  to  produce  paralysis  oi  ii 
part,  and  incontinence  of  urine  ever  after.     To  avuid  lit.  < 
evils,  an  artificial  opening  should  be  made  into  the  bloii^  r 
The  operation  is  simple.    A  strait  staff,  or  director,  i»  . 
troduced  through  the  meatus  urinarius ;  the  groove  is  tur- .   . 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards,  in  a  direction  )>aj . 
to  the  ramus  of  the  letl  os  pubis ;  aird  the  knife  is  tliua  •> 
ducted  into  the  bladder,  and  makes  the  necessary  inci^ 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  passage  and  neck  ol  ;. 
bladder. 

Treatment  after   the    Operation. — ^The  dangers    u*   \  • 
guarded  against  after  an  operation  of  lithotomy  are»  \uA  • 
mation  of  the  bladder  and  peritoneum;  infiltration  of  ur. 
into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  perineum  and  parts  adjaci : 
and  hosmoiThage.  To  prevent  the  dangers  that  would  a*.-.- 
from  inflammation,  the  patient  should  be  kept  periVvi 
quiet,  and  on  a  low  regimen  ;  but  supposing  it  to  ha>e  ^  ; 
in,  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  measures  muM  b«  U-  - 
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eant  town),  by  the  trchbmhop  of  Riga  and  another  Roman 
Catholic  prelate;  but  not  havini^  obtained  the  advan- 
tac^cs  which  he  expected  from  hts  convenion,  he  soon 
relapsed  into  paganism.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  Witenes  established  a  new  dynastv  on  the  throne 
of  that  country ;  but  Lithuania's  most  brilliant  lera  began 
after  the  accession  of  the  grand-duke  Ghedymin  in  1315. 
He  made  most  extensive  conquests  in  the  south-western 
principalities  of  Russia,  and  consolidated  his  power  by  in- 
suring the  most  perfect  protection  to  the  religion,  language, 
customs,  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
lands.  But  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  of  that 
conquest  is,  that  those  neuly  acquired  provinces  were  in- 
trusted only  to  the  administration  of  such  princes  of  the 
Lithuanian  dynasty  as  had  embraced  the  religion  of  the 
conquered  population,  whilst  the  sovereign  still  remained 
an  iaolatcr.  This  wise  policy,  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
intolerance  displayed  by  other  conquerors,  strongly  attached 
the  Russian  Christians,  who  were  five  times  as  numerous 
as  the  real  Lithuanian  population,  to  their  new  masters, 
under  whose  sway  they  found  that  repose  and  security  of 
which  they  had  been  for  a  long  time  deprived  by  the  in- 
ternal feuds  of  their  petty  princes,  and  the  incessant  an- 
noyanco  from  tlio  Mongols,  who,  possessing  the  north- 
eastern principalities  of  Russia,  constantly  attempted  to 
extend  their  rule  over  those  parts  which  became  now  a 
portion  of  the  Lithuanian  empire. 

Two  nations,  of  a  different  origin  and  creed,  thus  became 
soon  blended  together,  and  the  Russian  Christians  were 
always  the  most  toyal  subjects  of  the  pagan  grand-dukes  of 
Lithuania.  The  Russian  became  the  otlictal  language  of 
Lithuania,  and  continued  so  till  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  Polish 
lanRuagc.* 

The  government  of  Lithuania  was  in  some  degree  feudal : 
each  province  was  civcn  in  fief,  generally  to  a  prince  of  the 
reigning  family.  There  was  not  however  anything  like  the 
regular  fbudal  organization  of  western  Europe.  After  its 
union  with  Poland,  Lithuania  was  governed  by  the  same 
forms  as  that  country. 

Ghedymin  was  killed  in  1328,  at  the  siege  of  the  fortress 
of  the  German  knights.  He  divided  his  empire  among 
his  several  sons,  but  after  some  contention,  one  of  them, 
called  Olgherd,  assumed  the  sovereign  power.  He  proved 
a  worthy  successor  to  his  glorious  father:  he  defeated 
the  Tartars,  and  compelled  those  of  Crimea  to  become 
his  vassals,  having  extended  the  limits  of  Lithuania 
to  the  banks  of  the  Don  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  republics  of  Novogorod  and  Pskow  acknow- 
ledged his  supremacy,  and  he  presented  himself  in  triumph 
before  the  gates  of  Moscow  in  the  years  1368,  1370,  and 
1373.  He  died  in  13S1,  in  the  Christian  community  of  the 
Greek  church,  which  he  embraced  on  his  death-bed,  at  the 
solicitations  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  Ruasian  princess  of 
Twer.  It  is  even  supposed  that  ho  had  secretly  been  a 
Christian  during  his  lifetime,  and  had  early  become  a  con- 
Tcrt  to  its  doctrines. 

Olgherd's  son  and  successor,  Yoguellon,  married,  in  1385, 
Hedvigo  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Poland,  and,  having  been 
baptized,  asicended  the  throne  of  that  country.  From  that 
time  Lithuania  was  united  with  Poland. 

Yaguelion,  having  become  a  Christian,  strenuously  ex- 
erted himself  to  convert  his  pagan  subjects.  The  attach- 
ment of  these  idolaters  to  their  rcliojion  seems  to  have  been 
at  that  time  very  weak,  and  Yoguellon  had  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  accomplishing  his  task.  It  is  asserted  by  the  chro- 
nicles that  the  promise  of  a  new  white  woollen  coat  was 
sufficient  to  induce  the  Lithuanian  varans  to  desert  their 
idols  and  to  approach  the  baptismal  font. 

Yai^'uellou  hinibclf  translated  for  the  use  of  his  subjects 
the  Creed  and  the  Lords  Prayer  into  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage. It  was  natural  for  the  new  converts  to  retain  for  a 
long  time  many  heathen  rites,  and  even  in  our  days  the 
common  people  preserve  many  customs  evidently  derived 
from  their  idolatrous  forefathers.  Although  by  the  accession 
of  Yaguelion  to  the  throne  of  Poland  the  two  countries  be- 
came united,  it  often  happened  that  the  kings  of  Poland  of 
the  Yaguellonian  family,  who  were  hereditary  sovereigns  in 

*  Tina  RuMun  iilioin  io  quite  ili(T(>rfiit  Cruiu  tlt«*  Mu'^^ovilr. or  modern  Riu- 
■laa.  It  U  •  ilj.il<*rt  «  iIKhI  U'Iioi  illj  tl>il  nf  Wlnti-  Ku  ^i.i,  .itiil  it  i-*  hmw 
•iy>k<*ti  liy  ttif*  i«>p<il4tiuii  hIiIji*  prr«r»nt  ^nv«»mm«-ntM  of  Viti'jmk,  MotiU^w, 
•ii4  i>m>>lrtMk.  U  Kat  an  hlcntuir  eztr]»l  tlio  f>t.itut>«  ux code  ot  Ih« k  of  Liilm 
■au.  publiolu«d  in  thv  •ixtrciuli  cctaui>.  Aud  Um  uDkuI  iccucUa  oi'  dial  cimutay 
lUJ  th«  mitVUfl  of  Um  fe\euteculb  ccutut) 
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Lithuania,  but  eleetive  in  Poland,  after  their  accession  tf 
the  erown  of  the  latter  country,  gave  up  the  government  «> 
Lithuania  to  aprinoe  of  their  family,  but  still  retained  tb 
sovereignty.  The  most  celebrated  of  those  princt's  ua 
Vito1d<]430).  A  kind  of  union  of  the  two  countries  wa^^  ct- 
ibctedat  the  diet  of  Lublin  in  1569,  composed  of  sena^ir- 
and  deputies  of  both  nations.  By  this  transaction  the  n;.M  *  < 
of  the  Polish  nobles  were  extended  to  those  of  Lithua  •, 
whose  throne  became  elective  like  that  of  Poland.  1  •  ■ 
diets  of  the  two  countries  were  held  in  common,  but  tt.- 
laws,  finances,  and  armies  remained  separate.  This  state  «•: 
thinss  continued  till  the  ftill  of  Poland. 

We  have  already  said  that  Lithuania  extended  under  ;'  • 
reign  of  Olgherd  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Don  ana  t 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.      It  lost  a  great  part  of  its 
minions  under  the  reic^i  of  Casimir  III.,  king  of  P^:. 
and  ^i^nd-duke  of  Lithuania,  and  on  several  subfot^;. 
occasions.  But  these  events  belong  to  the  history  of  Poi  i- 
of  which  Lithuania  then  formed  an  integral  part.     At  > 
time  of  the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland  in  1772.  Lit* 
ania  was  divided  into  the  following  palatinates  or  coutu- 
Vilna,  Troki,  Novogrodek,  Brest,  Vitepsk,  Polock,  Mt»ti-. 
and  the  duchy  of  Samogitia. 

The  territory  which  constituted  the  government  duc*h« 
Lithuania  at  the  above-mentioned  time  now  forms  * 
Russian  governments  of  1,  Vilna;  2,  Grodno;  3,  Bt..' 
took ;  4,  Minsk  ;  5,  Mohilew ;  and  6,  Vitepsk ;  and,  7,  ' 
palatinate  of  Augustov,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  cm- 
tuted  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1815.  The  extent  and  \ 
lation  of  this  province  are  as  follows  :— 

Vilna         •  22,970  Eng.sq.  miles.  1,357,400  y,. 

Grodno       ,  6,!)30  „  .  8C^,l(^u 

Bialystock  3,360  „  •  224,600 

Vilepk      .  14,190  „  .        934,9oU 

Mohilew     .  19,500  „  •        9b5,;uu 

Minsk  38,930  „  .  l,163,li.O 

Augustov  .  19,000  „  *,        335,000* 

Lithuania  is  generally  aflat  and  low  country,  alth- 
there  are  some  hills  in  the  environs  of  Vilna.    The  i.>'i 
western  port,   comprehending  the  duchy  of  Samotrit.  i. 
very  fertile,  and  celebrated  particularly  on  account  r>i 
flax.    The  banks  of  the  Niemen  are  also  generally  \vi> 
and  in  many  parts  very  picturesque.    But  the  greater  f . 
of  this  country  is  covered  with  sand,  marshes,   and  : 
Ferruginous  ochre  is  found  in  all  the  peat-mosses,  bui 
quantity  of  iron  is  very  limited,  and  many  iron-works  \ii 
formerly  existed  are  now  abandoned  in  consequence  v>-  > 
cheaper  rate  at  which  iron  can  be  got  from  the  mine>  i.. . 
north  of   Russia    and    Siberia.      Blocks  of   graniu* 
pudding-stone  are  scattered  over  many  districts.   The  \  i 
forests  abound  in  fine  timber,  and  contain  a<n*eat  o 
tity  of  wild  animals,  such  as  elks,  wild  hogs*  bears,  vit>. 
foxes,  &c.     An  animal  peculiar  to  Lithuania  is  the  u;>>- 
or  bison,  which  was  formerly  found  in  many  forests  «. :  : 
land  and  Germany,  but  is  now  confined  to  a  single  >).  * 
Lithuania,  called  the  forest  of  Biala  Vieia.    [Bison.]     i 
climate  is  extremely  cold  in  winter,  and  very  hot  in   « > 
mer.    There  are  scarcely  any  manufactures  in  the  oo\i: 
and  its  exports  consist  chietly  of  flax,  liemp,  corn,  tin. 
honey,  and  wax. 

The  principal    rivers  which  water  Lithuania    aiv 
Niemen  (in  German,  Memel),  the  Dnieper,  Berezina.  A 
&c.     The  chief  towns  are  Vilna,  its  an tient  capital,  Cii  •> 
Minsk,  Mohilew,  Vitepsk,  &c. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Lithuanians   tvinz,  - 
idolaters  till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Thinr  i 
deity  was  Perkunas,  or  the  god  of  thunder,'  beside*  v 
other  divinities  presidinpf  over  seasons,  elements,  aii<l  \ 
cular  occupations,  as  was  the  case  in  almost  all  the  i  \ 
trous  creeds  of  antient  Europe.    ITiey  possessed  aUa  **  • 
groves  and  fountains,  and  worshipped  the  fire  and    r 
crated    snakes.     Some   learned    disquisitions    ha\e 
written  on  the  probable  origin  of  the  antient  LilKi.. 
worship;   among   others,  Lasicius,  or  Lasitski,    *  l)v    i 
Samogitorum,'  in  the  collection  of  Elsevir,  'De  Rep'i* 
Polona.' 

Tlie  population  of  Lithuania  is  composed  of  Lithua;. 
Lithuano-Rus^^ians,  Poles,  Jews,  and  Tartars.      Tli»» 
form  a  population  of  about   100,000  individuals,  au  1  . 

•  We  hnvo  follow nl  iln>  data  ftimfeheJ  by  Il«8«rU.  1853»  and  •A. 
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descendants  of  a  Tarlilr  colony  settled  in  Lithnania  by  the 
grand-duke  Vitoldj  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. They  all  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion,  but  they 
are  not  distinguished  in  externals  from  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  Those  who  are  descended  ftom  the  Tartar 
murzas,  or  nobles,  were  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  Polish 
nobility,  and  possessed  all  the  privileges  of  that  order,  and 
they  continue  to  possess  them  under  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. They  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  honesty»  and  are 
generally  employed  in  various  offices  of  trust. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  origin  of  the  Lithuanian 
nation  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  tnat  all  the  conjectures 
on  this  subject  lead  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion.   We  have 
also  alluded  to  the  tradition  about  a  Roman  colony  in  Li- 
thuania.   Adelung  and  Vatei  define  the  Lithuanians  to  be 
a  Germane- Slavic  nation,  and  say  that  two-thirds  of  their 
language  are  Slavonian.    Balbi,  in  his  'Ethnographical 
Alias/  places  the  Lithuanian  language  among  the  Slavo- 
nian, and  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Watson,  that  it  is 
composed  of  /bur-sixths  of  Slavonian,  of  which  two^ixths 
are  derived  from    the  Polish  and  two-sixths  from  the 
Russian  languages,  whilst  the  remaining  two-sixths  may  he 
traced  to  the  Finnish,  Gothic,  and  German.    The  opinion 
hiiwever  appears  to  us  by  no  means  a  correct  one.    There 
can  bo  no  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  Slavonic  words 
bocamo  mixed  with  the  LiUiuanian  language,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  tiie  Russian  and  afterwards  the  Polish  being 
the  official  languages  of  that  country :  it  is  also  certain  that 
the  rule  of  the  German  knights  introdttced  many  German 
words  into  the  Lithuanian  language,  but  their  number  is  by 
no  means  so  large  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  above  men- 
t  ion e (1.  The  recent  researches  of  some  distinguished  German 
philologists,  and  particularly  those  of  Bopp  and  Bofalen,  have 
proved  that  the  Lithuanian  language  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Sanscrit,  and  that  all  the  wchSs,  except  those  of  modern 
introduction  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  Germanic, 
an'l  Slavonian  languages,  are  so  related  to  Sanscrit  roots, 
in  common  with  those  above-mentioned  languages^  as  to 
prove  only  that  the  Lithuanian  language  has  a  common 
orizm  with  them,  but  not  thai  it  is  derived  from  them. 
Professor   Bohlen,  of  Kionigsbetg;   an   eminent  Sanserit 
scholar,  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Litbuanian 
lan!;uage,  thinks  that  it  bean  a  stronger  resemblance  to  the 
Sanscrit  than  to  any  other  known  language.    The  Lifbti- 
anian  language  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  dialects^ 
the  Lithuanian  Proper,  and  the  Lettonian,  or  livoniaa,  both 
of  which  may  be  subdivided  into  smaller  ones.    The  Lithu- 
anian Proper  contains  the  following  dialects : — 1st,  the  old 
Prussian,  which  had  been  spoken  m  Prusna  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Knigbts  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who 
tried   by  all  means  to  extirpate  it    Notwithstanding  this 
unfiivourable  circumstance,  it  was  still  in  general  use  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation ;  but  in  spite  of  the  support  it  de- 
ri\ef]  from  the  Protestant  atithorities,  it  dwindled  away, 
so  that  according  to  Hartknoch,  who  wrote  towards  the  end 
i.f  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were  at  that  time  only 
a  few  old  people  who  understood  it,  and  it  is  now  entirely 
extinct  as  a  living  language.    It  differs  from  other  Lithu- 
anian dialects  in  having  a  greater  admixture  of  Grerman 
than  Slavonian  words*  which  was  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  German  knights,  who  took  possession  of  the  country, 
and  whose  language  finally  superseded  that  of  the  native 
population. 

Simon  Gruner,  a  Dominican  monk,  translated  in  1531 
the  Lord's  IVuyor  into  that  language,  and  collected  a  sinall 
vocabulary  of  eighty-nine  words.  Albert,  duke  of  Prussia, 
a  zealous  propagator  of  the  Reformation,  ordered  a  cate- 
chism to  be  composed  in  that  language,  which  was  published 
at  Konigsberg,  1546.  The  authors  of  this  catechism,  wishing 
to  niake  it  intelligible  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Prussia,  used 
in  its  composition  promiscuously  all  the  fecal  dialects  into 
which  this  language  is  subdivided :  the  result  of  such  an 
absurd  plan  was,  that  it  became  unintelligible  to  all.  It 
was  therefore  remodelled,  and  the  dialect  of  Samland,  as 
liein?  the  most  widely  spread,  was  adopted.  This  catechism, 
OH  well  as  the  Enchiridion,  or  church  service  (Konigsberg, 
1 56 1 ),  are  the  only  extant  monuments  of  that  old  language. 
2.  The  Prusso- Lithuanian  dialect,  which  is  now  spoken 
about  Insterbur?  and  Memel,  is  the  nearest  to  the  old 
Prussian,  but  it  has  received  a  great  admixture  of  Polish 
words.  %  Bible,  translated  into  that  language  by  Quandt, 
wfts  published  at  Konigsberg,  1755,  and  many  religious 
works  in  that  same  dialect  are  mentioned  in  its  preface. 


The  Polish-Lithuanian,  or  Samogituin  language,  whtdi 
is  spoken  in  the  north-western  part  of  Lithuania,  and  par- 
ticularly  in  the  province  of  Sainogitia,  differs  from  the 
Prussian  dialect  in  being  more  free  from  the  admixture  of 
German  words,  and  it  is  certainly  the  purest  of  all  the  dia- 
lects, as  the  population  by  which  it  is  spoken  resisted  the 
German  invaders.  The  Russian  language,  which,  as  we 
have  seeui  became  the  official  language  of  the  country, 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  subsequent  influence 
of  the  Polish,  have  introduced  many  words  derived  from 
both  these  languages.  There  is  in  that  dialect  a  Protestant 
Bible  translated  by  Chilinski,  published  at  London  in  1660, 
and  many  other  works  of  a  religious  character. 

The  second  principal  dialect  of  the  Lithuanian  is  the 
Lettonian,  or  the  Livonian,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
Curonian.  It  is  spoken  in  the  greatest  part  of  Livonia,  in 
Courland,  and  a  part  of  the  government  of  Vitepsk,  which 
was  formerly  called  Polish  Livonia.  It  differs  from  the 
other  Lithuanian  dialects  in  having  an  admixture  of  Finnish 
words,  which  is  peculiar  to  this  dialect.  It  is  subdivided 
into  several  minor  dialects,  of  which  that  which  is  spoken 
about  Mittau  and  Riga  is  considered  the  best,  and  it  has 
been  used  for  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  for  the  com- 
position of  several  religious  works.  There  is  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dorpat  a  chair  of  this  language. 

f*or  a  eircumstantial  account  of  the  works  published 
about  the  Lithuanian  language,  or  composed  in  it,  see  3/t/A- 
ridate$t  by  John  Adelung,  continued  by  Severin  Vater, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  696,  &c.t  Berlin,  1809:  as  to  its  connexion  with 
the  Sanscrit,  see  Bopp's  Comparative  Grammaft  and  the 
article  Lanouagx. 

LITI'OPA,  a  genus  of  pectinibranchiate  mollusks,  esta- 
bUshed  bv  M.  Rang,  with  the  following  characters : — 

Animai  transparent,  spiral,  furnished  with  a  rather  short 
and  narrow  fooU  and  a  head  provided  with  two  elongated 
conical  tentacles,  with  the  eyes  at  their  external  base. 

Shell  not  thick,  horny,  with  a  slight  epidermis,  slightly 
transparent;  conoid;  the  t<)/ior^  of  the  spire  rather  rounded, 
the  last  whorl  larger  than  all  the  others  put  together,  the 
apex  pointed  and  furrowed  longitudinally  ;  aperture  oval, 
wider  anteriorly  than  it  is  posteriorly,  borders  disunited,  the 
right  border  or  lip  unithig  itself  to  tne  left,  without  forming 
a  very  distinct  notch,  but  only  a  deep  *  contour,*  in  the  place 
of  one;  left  lip  returning  inwards  (rentrant  en  dedans)  so  as 
to  form  a  projectiou  with  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  colu- 
mella, which  is  rounded,  arched,  and  a  ^little  truncated  an- 
teriorly.   No  operculum. 

M.  Rang  places  this  form  between  Jantkina  and  Phasi'a' 
nelia  ;  and  observes  that  the  habits  of  this  pelagic  moUusk 
are  very  curious.  He  states  that  he  had  many  vears  ago 
observed  the  shell,  but  time  had  not  prmitted  him  to 
study  the  animal  M.  Bellanger,  captain  in  the  French 
navy,  was  the  first  who  recognised  it,  but  that  gentleman 
unfortunately  had  not  studied  its  external  organization :  he 
observed  however  the  singular  fact  that  this  animal,  wnich 
Uvea  upon  floating  plants,  quits  them  sometimes,  but  holds 
itself  fixed  by  a  thread*  M.  Rang  dissected  some  specie 
mens  preserved  in  spirit  of  wine  given  to  him  by  that  omcer, 
and  detected  some  small  glairy  masses  which  appeared  to 
M.  Rang  to  be  attached  to  the  foot,  and  which  were  easily 
drawn  out  to  considerable  length.  M.  Rang  looked  in  vain 
for  an  operculum,  the  absence  of  which  establishes  a  great 
difference  between  this  genus  and  Phaeianella,  and  has  de- 
scribed two  species,  different  as  regards  the  shell,  but  with 
apparently  similar  animals. 

Geographical  Distribution. — ^The  ocean. 

M.  Rang  observes  that  the  genus  Litiopa,  like  some 
others,  proves  that  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  divisions 
founded  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  operculum. 


I 


Sliell  of  LltIo|Ni,  inBgDiii:rL 

LITMUS,  or  LACMUS,  a  fine  blue  but  fugitive  colour 
prepared  from  the  Lecomora  tartarea^  a  lichen  which  grows 
in  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verd  Islands.  In  order  to  extract 
the  cokNiring  matter  tlie  lichen  is  cleaned  and  reduced  to 

*  8e«  LnurxAVSi  toI.  xUl.,  p.  600« 
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f>»v4er ;  i\.in  tf  tHeii  mxxM  with  urine  ami  lime,  ftnd  in  a  few  | 
lilt*  tl  c  hl:ic  t'A  -ur  w  <JcvelopM-  The  litmii«  m  imported  ■ 
in  »Tii^'!  rxjnr.l  cake«  of  clu*Vy-blue  colour,  Mhich  are  light 
ar^'i  ra*ilf  nr lu'ib'.e  to  |>>wder.  The  otjlouring  matter, 
ikh;^h  1%  » ..;  p/*td  to  be  erythnn,  cxi'»ting  also  in  archil,  is 
%*',  .  ..(;  b>tb  m  «nter  ami  »pint  of  wine,  and  is  of  a  beauti- 
ful i-.tiu 

Ia^.itims  \%  u%t^  at  a  rhemi^^  test  for  detecting  the  pre- 
ptr.if't:  of  a^ri'i«,  hj  which  it  is  turned  red,  and  the  blue  i^ 
r>*-tor»d  by  &Ualis  i^i  that  when  slightly  reddened  it  may 
at«'f  be  emi'loyefi  to  detect  alkalis.  It  is  employed  either  as 
a  i:nr-iLr«.%  or  more  commonly  paper  stained  blue  with  it  is 
UM«L  Tne  tincture  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  called 
tincture  of  turn»o)e,  a  name  which  wa&  given  to  the  colour 
tn  order  to  keep  its  true  source  a  secret. 

The  blue  colour  of  the  litmus  i^  eridently  owing  to  the 
pr^rv.'fice  of  an  alkali,  for  when  moistened  litmus  and  tur- 
mf^c  paper  are  put  into  contact,  the  turmeric  becomes 
brown,  indiraiing  the  action  of  an  alkalL  To  a  certain 
extent  theref<yre  the  alkali  reduces  the  value  and  accuracy 
at  a  tif%t  of  ari'lft ;  it  was  nevertheless  found  bv  Mr.  Watt 
that  it  detected  the  pref>ence  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
]uu,0(;u  time%  its  weight  of  water. 

By  exp<>«urc  to  the  bun's  ravsi  tincture  of  litmus  becomes 
red  e%  en  in  close  \es*M;ls ;  and  there  exists  between  its  colour- 
in^  matter  and  that  of  indi:^  a  certain  degree  of  analogy  ; 
hjfh  for  example  are  capable  of  being  deprived  of  oxygen, 
and  when  thus  deoxidized  lose  their  blue  colour,  which  is 
restored  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  other  means  of  reoxidize- 
ment.  The  protosalts  of  iron  alsci,  which  are  well  known  to 
deoxidize  iudigo,  pro<luce  the  same  effect  upon  litmus. 

LITRE,  the  French  sundard  measure  of  capacity  in  the 
metrical  system.  It  is  a  cubic  decimetre,  or  a  cube  whose 
sides  are  each  3*9371  English  inches.  It  contains  61*0280 
English  cubic  inches,  for  four  litres  and  a  half  make, 
roughly  speaking,  an  imperial  gallon.  The  litre  is  there- 
fore a  little  less  than  our  quart:  more  precisely,  it  is 
•22009687  of  a  eallon. 

LITTLETON,  THOMAS,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Wcstcote,  of  the  county  of  Devon,  Esq.,  by  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Thomas  Littleton,  or  Luttleton, 
Luttelton,  or  Lyttelton  (the  last  being  the  mode  in  which 
he  himself  appears  to  have  written  it:  ree  the  extract  from 
his  will  given  below),  of  Frankley  in  Worcestershire,  whose 
surname  and  anns  he  took.  He  was  educated  atone  of  the 
universities,  and  thence  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
in  due  time  he  became  one  of  the  readers  of  that  Society: 
Sir  Edward  Coke  mentions  his  reading  on  the  statute 
ll^'ettm,  2,  De  donis  conditionalibwt.  He  was  appointed 
by  Henry  VI.  steward  or  judge  of  the  court  of  the  palace  or 
marMhalsea  of  the  king's  household.  On  the  13th  May, 
1455,  in  the  33  Henry  VL,  he  was  made  king's  Serjeant, 
nnd  in  that  capacity  rode  the  northern  circuit  asjurlgeof 
aiisize.  In  1454  he  had  a  general  pardon  under  the  great 
heal,*  and  two  years  after  was  in  commission  with  Hum> 
plirey,  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  William  Birmingham, 
Ksq.,  to  raise  forces  in  the  county  of»  Warwick.  (Collins, 
Pecnx^e,  who  gives  ai  his  reference,  •  Pat.  36,  Hen.  6,  p.  1, 
m.  7.)  In  1462  (2  Edward  IV.)  he  received  a  general  par- 
don from  the  crown,  and  was  continued  in  his  post  as  king's 
■orjcant,  and  also  as  justice  of  assize  for  the  same  circuit 
On  the  26th  April,  1466  (6  Edward  IV.),  Littleton  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
nn«l  n)dc  the  Northamptonshire  circuit.  About  the  same 
titnohc  obtained  a  writ,  directed  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  cuHtoms  for  the  ports  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Kingston- 
iipon-HuU,  for  the  annual  payment  of  110  marks,  to  support 
his  dignity,  with  I06«.  lUe/.  to  furnish  him  with  a  furred  robe, 
Hfi'l  {\h.  6/1  more  for  another  robe,  called  linura.  In  the  flf- 
ttM'iUh  >c»ar  of  the  same  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  order 
of  I  he  rtsith.  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  married  Joan,  widow  of 
K«r  Philip  Ctiotwin,  of  Iiigcstre,  in  the  county  of  Slair«)rd,one 
at  \\w  duui^ht(rrs  and  <'o-heircssc3  of  William  Burlcy,  of 
BrotitiiHcroft  (JuMtle,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  Esq.,  with  whom 
Jh'  \\\\\  huge  poHMSHjoiis.  By  her  he  had  three  sons  and  two 
diiiiu'htcrs.  I.  Wilhiun,  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Lyttelton, 
biiKiii-t  of  KranKh')',  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  2.  Richard, 
lo  \()inni  the  'TcnuruH*  arc  aiMrcssed,  on  eminent  lawyerin 
the  rcjgiM  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  Vlll.  3.  Tliomas, 
fruin    whom    were  descended  the  i^rd-Keeper  Lyttelton, 

•  ('u)linB*»*rM>rM<</  vol.  »ll..|i.  4J3.  who  rlt««  m  hl«  auilmrity  for  IhU,  'All- 
tni{r«)>liHa  |i«u««  llonurathiiiDua  iXitn.  i^vin    ikyu.  Lytteltua,  barooem  d* 


hafon  of  Monndow,  m  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  r  r.d   v 
Thomas  Lyttelton,  Bart^  Speaker  of  the  House  of  C<  «tiini 
in  the  reign  of  Wilham  Hi.     His  two  daughter».  i.   : 
Ellen  and  Alice,  both  died  unmarried.     (C<41iiis*s  /V^/<i_  *. 
vol.  vii.,  p.  424.) 

Littleton  died  at  Frankley  on  the  2.3rd  August,    1  i« 
aged  about  sixty,  and  was  buried  in  Worcester  cath'Mi 
where  his  tomb  bore  the  following  inscription: — *liii*  r*' 
corpus  Thome  Lit tel ton  de  Frankley,  Mditisde  Ba!it*-),  <. 
unus  Justiciarorum  de  Communi  Banco,  qui  obiit  23  \\. 
gusti,  Ann.  Dom.  iiccccLXxs.i.' 

In  Collins's  *  Peerage  '.there  is  a  copy  of  Sir  Thomas  I  " 
tleton'ft  will,  *  faithfully  copied  from  the  original  reman.  '  .< 
in  the  Preroi^t  ive  Office.'    1 1  con  tains  some  curious  par  t  •  ■  -.  • 
lars;  but  we  can  only  make  room  for  the  following  o\.r. 
from  its  commencement : — 

'In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.    I,  Thomas  LyttPit  . 
Knight,  oon  of  King's  justice  of  the  common  place,  td-k* 
my  testament,  and  notifie  my  wiUe,  in  the  manner  and  f>  <*•. 
that  followeth.     First,  I  bequeth  my  soul  to  Almighty  C« 
Fader,  Sonne,  and  H olive  Ghost,  three  Persons  ami   «  ■ 
God,  and  our  Lorde,  maker  of  heven  and  erth,  and  of  : 
the  worlde;  and  lo  our  most  blessed  I^dy  and   Vir. 
Saynt  Mary,  moder  of  our  Lord  and  Jesu  Christ,  the    ;  > 
begotten   Sonne  of  our  saide  Lorde   God,  the  F*adt  r  . 
heven,  and  to  Saint  Christopher,  the  which  our  saido  Lo: . 
did  trubte  to  here  on  his  shouldres,  and  to  all  the  saiir-  • 
heven  ;  and  my  body  to  be  berried  in  the  tombe I  lele  r«*,.. . 
for  me  on  the  south  side  of  the  body  of  the  cathc'Lt. 
church  of  the  monastere  of  our  said  blessed  lady  iy(  A\  ■  - 
cester,  under  an  image  of  St.  Christoplier,  in  caas  if  I  d  •• 
Worcestershire.     Also,  I  wulle,  and  specially  desire.    \'.. 
immediately  after  my  decesse,  myn  executors  finde  t*  - 
gode  preests  for  to  singe  jjj  trentals  for  my  soule,  Sf>  *  . 
everich  preest,  by  himself,  sing  oon  t rental,  and  that  e\  i : 
such  preest  have  right  sufficiently  for  his  labor;  aNo.  •., 
myn  executors  finde  another  gode  preest  for  to  singe  U^t  • 
soule  fy ve  masses,'  &c.     He  then  makes  a  provision  f-  t 
two  younger  sons,  willing  that  the  '  feoffees  to  myn  us*.'  * 
and  in  certain   manors  and  lordships  should  'make  sr: 
estates  *  unto  his  sons  Richard  and  Thomas  Lyttelton. 

He  appointed  his  three  sons  and '  Sir  Xtopher  GoM>tii'v  * 
parson  of  Bromsgrove,  Sir  Robert  Cank,  parson  of  Ent . 
and  Robert  Oxclyve,*  to  be  his  executors.    Tlie  will  imJu 
at  Frankley,  22nd  August,  1481,  being,  as  appears  fr.  ::. 
date  of  his  death  on  his  monument  already  quoted,  thv  . 
preceding  that  of  his  death. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  Li?  t  tr 
compiled  his  book  of 'Tenures'  when  hewas  judij^e,  aff^  r  • 
reign  of  King  Edward  IV.,  but  that  it  was  not  prinit-l 
ing  his  life;  that  the  first  impression   was  at  R.>i:ii. 
France,  by  William  de  Taillier,  ad  instantiam  lUrh 
Pinson,  the  printer  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  that  it  v.t<    < 
printe'd  about  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hi 
VlII.     In  a  note  to  the  eleventh  edition  of  Sir   E  iv. 
Coke's  '  Commentary,' it  is  remarked  that  this  opin;< 
erroneous,  because  it  appeared  by  two  copies  in  the  \ 
seller's  custody  that  the  'Tenures'  were  printed  iwr 
London  in  the  year  1528,  once  by  Richard   Piii^i.i'. 
again  by  Robert  Redmayne,  and  thatwas  the  nineteen :f*  ^ 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  V  III.  It  is  observed  that,  to  dctt  n 
with  certainty  when  the  Rohan  or  Rouen  edition  vas   ; 
lished,  is  almost  impossible;  but  that  from  the  old  l"\\L 
above   mentioned  it  may  be  collected,  not  only   th-t 
Rohan  impression  is  older  than  the  year  1528,  but  aN- 
what  occurs  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  them,  that  r 
had  been  other  impressions  of  the  book  in  question.     ]  i 
ever,  it  appears  impossible,  at   this   distance  of    tiu.e 
settle  with  accuracy  when   the  first  edition  of  Litil   • 
work  was  printed. 

Littleton's  work  on  English  tenures  is  written  in  N*    t 
French,  divided  into  three  books,  and  addressed  to  his  s.  • 
whose  use  it  ^-as  probably  intended.     He  says  himself  .' 
Tabula,  in  a  note  following  the  hst  of  chapters  in  the  fi  -t 
books— 'And  these  two  little  books  I  have  made  ti 
for  the  better  understanding  of  certain  chapters  of  th^*    • 
tient  B«)ok  of  Tenures." '     And  afler  the  Table  of  C  u : 
of  book  iii.  he  thus  concludes: — 

•EpI  LOCUS. 

•And  know,  my  son,  that  I  would  not  have  thee  b«  ' 
that  all  which  I  have  said  in  these  books  is  law,  for  1  u     ; 
presume  to  take  this  upon  me.    But  of  those  thin^>   • 
are  not  law  inquire  and  learn  of  my  wise  masters  Iccir. 
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Dfc.  KtfvMK  biihop  rf  Norwich,  I  hi^tga  After  bk  mtarn  ba  wm  Mdk  Utliop  of  Cr«- 
Dfe*.  TwkDCT,  Dr.  C«iuit,  Dr.  Spuntiov,  Ur.  Walitt.  Dr.  mooa.  Olho  L,  eapenir  and  kiag  of  luly,  sent  him  is  96i 
Ifaatjo.  llr.  CalamT,  Mr.  Baxtec,  Mr.  Jaeksm,  Mr.  Caae,  |  on  a  mknon  to  Pofie  John  XIL ;  and  in  the  foUowine  y ««r 
Mr.  Caxfc.  Ur.Nevcotnen.  The  coadjutort  on  the  Episoo-  j  Lnitfirand  aeeompanied  Otho  to  the  council  held  at  Rome. 
m1  »;de  wre  Dr.  Earie^  deui  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Ueyiin,  |  whidi  depoMd  John  and  chow  Leo  YIIL  in  his  place.  On 
Dr.  Haekea.  Dr.  Barr^k.  Ik.  Ganniaz,  Dr.  Peanoo,  Dr.  j  thai  ocraiiftn  Loitprand  ipoke  to  the  eonneil  in  the  name 
Ptrrce.  Dr.  Spairov.  and  Mr.  Tbomdike.  Thoee  on  the  j  of  the  emperor,  vbo  did  not  ondarsland  Latin,  aa  he  atyi 
Preshrterian  stde.  Dr.  Uortan,  Dr.  Jaeomb,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  i  in  his  ChionielcL  In  96S  Otho  sent  him  aa  ambassador  to 
RawLnioa.  Mr.  Cocper,  Dr.  Liirhtfoot,  Dr.  CoUns,  Dr.  ■  Nieephoms  Phoeu,  empeior  or  nsvper  of  Constantinople. 
Wo^dbndae.  Mr.  DraksL  These  eommttftftonen  held  sereral  j  vho  Heated  him  Toy  scnrrilT.  and  kept  him  as  a  kind  of 
meetiT'gs  at  the  Sstot,  bat  to  little  parposeu  The  king's ,  pnsoner.  After  four  months*  residence  in  that  capital 
eom'ii.^i^^a  cave  them  do  further  pover  than  to  *ccmpare  t  Luitpnnd  left  Con^antinople  in  the  month  of  October  Uj 
tb«  Comm^^o-PraTer  Ba^k  a.ih  the  most  antient  Litunpes  t  return  to  Italj.  He  died  not  long  after  at  Cremona,  but 
that  hi'i  beea  used  in  the  church  in  the  most  primitive  and  .  the  precise  year  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained. 
purest  times  :*  and  required  them  *  to  aTU4d  ss  much  as  poi&- 1  He  was  a  man  of  coosidefahle  learning  Ibr  his  age,  accl 
sihie  all  unnece^iary  alterations  of  the  (brms  and  Liturgy  '  his  works  are  ¥iduable  ibr  the  histiuif  1  iniinnation  which 
wherevith  the  per^ple  were  ahc«rether  acquainted*  and  had  ,  they  eontain.  They  consist*  1»  of  a  general  history  of  Europe 
so  long  receiTed  in  the  Church  of  Kngland.'  The  Presby- 1  ftom  the  year  b62  to  the  year  96i»  *  Renun  Gestanim  ab 
tenans  h.twerer  would  not  allow  that  tiie  Liturey  was  capa-  i  Suropm  Impentonbus  et  Regibiii.  libri  Ti.'  Luitprand 
ble  of  amendment,  and  Baxter  had  prepared  and  offered  one  |  gires  among  other  things  an  account  of  the  court  of  Cod- 
t*f  bi»  own  to  be  substituted  in  its  room.    The  Conference    »tantinople  at  the  time  of  his  first  miaaon.  and  of  Basil ^iii 


and  his  son  Leo  the  philosopher.  The  work  oondndes  wrn 
the  eoancil  of  Rome  and  the  trial  and  depontaon  of  John 


at  length  broke  up  without  anythine  being  done,  except 

that  «<.»me  partkculsr  alteraiK>ns  were  proposed  by  the  Epts- 

cupal  di\ ine«,  which  in  the  May  following  were  considtrred  '  XIL     2.  *Le^atio   Lnitprandi  Cremooensis  Spiscopi  ad 

and  agreed  to  by  tlie  wlK>le  clerzy   in  convocati«tn.    The  .  Nicephomm  Phocanu*    This  is  a  namtiTa  of  his  second 

principal  of  them* were,  that  several  lessons  in  the  Calendar  |  embassy  to  CoostantinopW,  in  which  he  ifairribM  Phucai 

were  changed  for  others  more  proper  for  the  da3rs:  the  j  in  no  very  flattering  ooLootl    The  wort,  is  TSiy  curious. 

C layers  for  particuUr  occasions  were  di^j^incd  fMtk  the  J  Another  work  has  been  attributed  la  Luitprand,  namel). 
:turgr,  snd  the  two  prayers  to  be  used  in  ipe  Ember- week«  I  *  De  Funtificum  Romanorum  Vitis^*  bnl  his  anthorahip  It 
the  prayer  for  the  pari: amen t.  that  for  sU  conditions  of  meo«  |  it  is  xeiy  doubtfuL  The  bast  edition  of  the  works  of  Luit- 
and  the  general  Thank!>^iTin?  were  sdded:  sereral  of  the  ;  prand  is  that  of  Antwcrpi*  1640,  *  Lnitpnndi  Opera  qu;r 
Collects  were  alten?d  :  ttie  Ep.stles  and  Goc^pelswere  taken  j  extanCwith  rery  copious  Botes»  by  Jerone  de  Im  Uigbira 
out  of  the  last  translation  of  the  Bible,  bcm^  read  before  ac-  I  and  L.  Ramirei  de  Prado»  with  a  iliiMStsliim  at  the  end  cb 
cording  to  the  old  translation;  the  ottice  for  baptism  of  the  D:ptTchan Toletanum. 
those  dT  riper  years,  and  the  Forms  of  Prayer  to  be  used  at 
Sea,  were  added.  In  a  word,  the  whjle  Liturgy  was  then 
brought  to  that  state  in  which  it  now  stands  :  and  was  una- 
nimou^lT  subscribed  hx  both  houses  of  convocation  of  both 


UVA'DIA.    rBoDOTiA.] 

LITE  STOCK.  The  animals  neeesaiy  te  the  slocking 
snd  cultivation  of  a  fitzm,  and  those  which  are  knpt  on  it  f  r 
prvfiu  or  lor  the  sake  of  their  dunf^  are  called  the  Uve  slock 
pronnces  on  Fnday,  iOth  of  Deeember,  1661  ;  and  hems  .  of  the  £um,  in  coatiadBtinct^oQ  tt»  the  dead  stoek,  whicL 
brou^t  to  the  House  of  L^rds  the  March  fallowing,  both  •  conssts  of  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  the  pxoducx. 
Houses  passed  an  act  for  its  establishment ;  and  the  eari  of  stored  up  f<^  u.«e. 
Clarendon,  then  lord  chancellor,  was  ordered  to  return  the 
thanks  of  the  lords  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  b^th  pro- 
vinces Ibr  the  great  care  and  industry  shown  in  the  leriew 
of  it. 

(Wheatlr's  IHntir.  fifths  P^Jk  ^  Cf*m't<m  Pfx:ffr^  gpou, 


The  live  stock  on  a  hxm  mml  TBiy  acemdiny  to  etreum- 
stances*  The  number  of  horses  or  oxen  kept  Car  the  cult> 
vatwn  of  the  land  and  other  feimins:  opentioos  should  U. 
exactly  propomooed  to  the  work  lo"be  dooa.  If  ther  in 
too  few,  iK^ne  of  the  operations  will  be  iwluimed  in  the.: 


Oxford,  ir94,pL  £0-2»:  Shepljenl's  Crttfr^  and  Pntc/iai'  proper  time,  and  the  crops  will  suler  in  eonseqne&ce.  It 
Eiuriia:»  *n  of  the  M'^rn.  an  J  Er^m.  Prjyfr  rf  tke  Ch.  of  there  are  too  many,  the  surplus  beyond  what  is  slrietiT  le- 
h>si^  ^vol,  Lor.'L,  179S.  Introd.,  p.  xxxT.-lxxvui. ;  Gou^h*s  ■  quired  is  maintained  out  of  the  profits  of  tiwfiLnn.'  T. 
Bnt.  T"p^  ii.  319-361.  &c.)  |  have  the  exact   number  of  animsis  which  will  give  t':c 

Amzr.z  whit  are  called  the  Additional  Manuscripts  in  greatest  profit  is  one  of  the  most  important  ptoblcms  wh. 
the  Br.t.sh  Mu«eum  »  *  An  .\p:aratus  of  Materiils,*  in  a  farmer  has  to  solve:  what  may  be  Tsiy  rrTtitabin  in  c:.& 
f  <ty-£Te  volumes  being  a  cv»HectK>a  of  notes  anl  ob^errs-  '  case  may  be  the  reverse  in  azK^her;  and»  as  a  genen 
t:-^:.s  on  the  Lituiry.  ai^d  vano^is  other  subjects  connected  .  ma\im,  it  may  he  laid  down,  that  the  fewer  imiUi  he  hi> 
w  th  the  ott^^es  of  the  church,  by  a  cler:rimaa  of  the  to  fee>i  uiilesi  they  produce  an  evident  ttvfit*  the  lem  l.^« 
Church  of  Enz'.and.  who  directed  them  to  be  deposited  in  .  he  b  likely  to  incur.  But  this  rule  admits  of  manw  excep- 
that  institutioQ,  but  that  his  came  should  remain  unknown,  i  tion&  It  is  of  great  importance;  in  taking  a  iann^to  calcu- 
The^e  Tuiumes  were  deposited  m  the  B^tish  Museum  m  '  late  the  extent  of  the  szahle  laud,  so  that  it  can  he  proper,  r 
^  *^  ^  •  I  ^^li^^ted  by  a  certain  number  of  pain  of  horaea  or  oxi  - 

LI  IX  L  S,  a  name  civen  to  a  spinl  thus  desehbed:-—  It  is  an  old  measure  of  land  to  uivide  it  tain  so  m.iM 
Let  a  vxnable  circular  sector  a*v  tys  bare  its  centre  at  one  p!oughs«  that  is,  so  miny  portions  which  can  ha  tilled  "m.v. 
C^ed  p^ '::t,  and  ozc  of  its  terminal  raiii  in  a  grven  diree-  ■  one  ploueih  each.  When  there  are  several  of  those,  i:  .- 
t:  ^.  L&t  the  area  of  the  <ert.jr  always  remain  the  same :  useful  to  have  an  odd  horse  over  the  usual  namber  vequrrt  i 
th«a  the  extreoiTty  cf  the  other  terxcmal  ra^iius  descnbes  •  for  two  or  three  pkuchs»  to  relieve  the  othsta  oeeaniona.  i 
th^  *  n:3s^    The  pc'ar  equate. n  of  this  spiral  is  r*^  =  a.       '  The  work  is  thus  done  moiw  re^ruUily  and  with    greater 

LITUUS,  a  cr>.ked  >uff  resen:b..ii^  a  croszier,  used  by  csm?.  Where  there  aie  two  ploughs  with  two  hoenea  cocU 
the  a:i;r<'rs  az::=^  :h«  antjent  Rotniia  :n  mak^n?  their  ob- 1  a  firth  h^r»e  should  be  kept,  and  so  in  ptwnoctioo  fcr  4 
srr;a!..ss  or.  t  jc  bearer.*,  her^r^  ca..ed  the  Au^r^  hrvtu,  greater  number.  The  odi  horse  will  always  ha  faond  e\- 
1>.  E.  D.  C.irke  a««<ru  :.  2:  tbjere  wxs  an  v.der  btuus,  tzemely  u<efaL  if  not  indispensable,  and  the  'ffmrt  of  K  ? 
ri^-i  the  R^s^  ^  Qwnai.'  .'i.'v:*f,  which  the  antieat  km^s  keep  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  regularity  and  a^so  w .::. 
ti  likly  l>..'i'a*  a  scerTe  a  t^j  ha::ds  k=«  b^Lf^ie  the  '  which  the  whole  work  of  the  farm  will  he  done^  snd  tic 
t.-=e  f  R.sil^*  :r  ♦»!--  l-«:v.'.-  o  cf  the  A.:;^i:Tate,  parti-  j  rei.ef  which  occasional  rest  will  givw  to  the  other  hnreci 
r.  .iTty  E«- :-.-c>eri  ';y  D-'-*i-s  a^-i  Semas  in  their  Com-  j  The  other  part  of  the  live  stock  kepi  on  a  ferm  aiiist  de- 
B5^-rar-.es  cp-.a  S^zX    Itgt  ctyra:-:  ^  cf  the  came  is  un-  '  pend   on  various   circumstancea.    When  thsiw  ts    ira  ' 

^*  -•  i  grazing  land,  the  piofit  on  the  improTcoNBt  of  the  h«v 

iP.:-ar:  Lex-yn^  i=  rr.-* :  Cirke's'OtTserratizTis  :n  the  '  s:ock,  or  their  produce,  is  erident  and  aMOy 


L*'^=j  :f  u:»  Ar:i*:is  R  =0=^*  ^  the  .lr=*^?« :^,  vo^  xrt, 

p.  >r-4"^.» 


LIUTPR.4NDUS.  rx  LUrrpR.\NDUS.  was  a  dearcs  1  ti>rre  is  a  profit  on  their  keep  or  not.    In  most  mmi   the 


But  where  animals  are  kept  open  aitifidal  twd  or  fitted  ^n 
it  b  often  a  difficult  question  to 


Prrja  ai  tie  ?€*r  'iW^'^r.  Btn^_-ir.i.s  bwt;::^  of .  =a::ure  which  their  dung  and  bttaralM  is  the  chief  object 
"  \rA  r!^-!t  -A  tre  s.  z-  -  -i  V\  y.  w=.t  h.-  as  h^  I  5.-r  which  they  are  kept.    If  manmo  cooU  baohtnimod   m 


:z.35^wi*re  ^  ^c^zed  t*»  Gteek  I  suficaeat  quantities  to recnittWlHi4»«t  a 
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fold  of  the  peritoneiiin  that  connects  the  liver  with  the 
stomach,  the  lesser  omentum  [Pbritoxsux]*  the  hepatic 
doct  meets  and  unites  viih  the  duct  of  the  g^-bhidder,  or 
cystic  dact  The  tube  resulting  from  the  junction  of  the 
hepatic  with  the  cystic  duct  is  called  the  ductus  communis 
choledochus:  it  is  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length, 
and  terminates  by  opening,  together  with  the  duct  of  the 
pancreas,  into  the  portion  of  the  intestine  named  duodenum, 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches  from  the  stomach. 

The  gall-bladder  is  a  pyriform  membranous  sac,  lodged 
in  a  shallow  depression  at  the  inferior  surface  of  the  Uver, 
which  communicates,  as  we  have  stated,  with  the  excre- 
tory duct  of  the  liver,  by  means  of  a  tube  called  the  cystic 
duct.  At  times,  when  a  supply  of  bile  is  not  required  in 
the  intestinal  canal — for  instance,  during  fasting — the  bile 
llowing  from  the  liver  is  impeded  in  its  progress  through 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus  into  the  intestine,  and 
is  consequently  obliged  to  regurgitate  through  the  cystic 
duct  into  the  gall- bladder,  which  serves  as  a  temporary 
reservoir  for  the  secretion,  discharging  it  again  when  the 
presence  of  bile  is  required  in  the  intestine  to  aid  the  diges- 
tive process.  At  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  close  to  its 
tormmation  in  tho  cystic  duct,  the  lining  membrane  forms 
a  sptml  fold«  which  seems  destined  to  retard  the  flow  of 
the  bile  from  the  reservoir.  The  gall-bladder  is  not  con- 
stantly present;  the  animals  in  which  it  does  not  exist  are 
for  the  most  part,  though  not  universally,  herbivorous*  and 
such  in  which  digestion  is  constantly  going  on,  and  a  reser- 
voir for  bile  consequently  not  required.  But  many  herbivo- 
rous animals  have  a  gall-bladder ;  and  sometimes  where  it  is 
absent  the  bile-duct  presents  a  considerable  dilatation  of  its 
cavity  near  the  intestine:  such  is  the  case,  Ibr  example,  in 
the  horse  and  elephant 

The /undion  of  the  liver  is  manifold  and  important.  The 
analysis  of  the  fluid  which  it  secretes  shows  that  it  frees 
the  blood  from  an  excess  of  matters  composed  of  carbon  and 
hydrosren  ;  and  by  this  means,  and  probably  also  by  elTect- 
111  g  some  change  in  the  matters  which  have  been  adde-T  to 
the  blood  durin^  its  circulation  through  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen,  the  liver  as!»ists  in  preparing  that  fluid  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  body.  The  bile  seems  also  to  have  a  direct 
influence  in  the  formation  of  the  chyle,  the  nutritive  fluid 
derived  from  the  food ;  and  some  of  its  ingredients,  serve  as 
a  natural  stimulus  of  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines. 
[Bilk.] 

Development  of  the  Liver*  The  liver,  like  other  glands, 
is  developed  in  the  embryo  as  a  diverticulum,  or  small  sac 
prolrudeu  from  the  intestinal  canaL  The  walls  of  this  diver- 
ticulum become  thickened,  and  in  them  are  formed  the 
secreting  canals  and  other  component  parts  of  the  organ, 
while  its  neck  becomes  narrowed  and  lengthened,  and 
forms  the  excretory  duct.  Subsequently  the  gall-bladder 
is  in  its  turn  developed  as  a  diverticulum  from  this  duct. 

LIVER,  DISEASES  OF.  The  liver  is  subject  to  all 
those  general  morbid  changes  which,  depending  on  disor- 
dered actions  of  the  blood-vessels,  modification  of  the  nutri- 
tive pix>ccss,  or  alterations  in  the  blood  itself  may  affect 
laost  or^ nixed  parts  of  the  body;  such  are  inflammation 
(hepatitis),  acute  and  chronic;  hypertrophy  and  atrophy; 
induration  and  softening ;  and  the  different  kind  of  tu- 
mours or  transformations  of  tissue,  carcinoma,  or  cancer, 
medullary  sarcoma,  fungus  haematodes,  melanosis,  and 
scixjfulous  tubercle.  It  is  occasionally  infested  by  parasitic 
animals  ^hydatids),  which  may  likewise  affect  other  parts  of 
the  body. 

But  the  liver  is  also  liable  to  other  'diseases  which  appertain 
to  it  specially,  and  are  connected  \\  ilh  its  function— secretion. 
The  chemicjd  changes  which  pive  rise  to  the  formation  of 
bile  in  the  liver  nia\  he  so  derans^ed,  that  one  or  all  of  the 
'ngre'Lt*n*s  of  that  fluid  are  increased  or  dimini>lied  in  ! 
quantity,  or  vitiated  in  quality,  and  such  di>ordcr  of  the 
B«^cret.n^  process  may  manifot  itself  in  several  ways:  the 
::-)  ' 'U'  ..V   f -nued  fluid  passing  into  the  intestines  may' 
cju^  if'Uai^a  !Lere,  ai;d  consequently  diarrhoea;  or  being  • 
a»*'s/rh.-d  into  the  b'..»>L  may  produce  jaundice  and  its  con-  ■ 
c^m-tant  s}inru>>ui^:  or  ^kuc  uf  tlie  ir.gredients  of  the  bile  ; 
icay  c-.>ncrete  mto  s/.iJ  ma <•>«%  m  the  duels  of  the  hver  or  the 
pa.i-t  Uu  W.  formuu  ea.Ut  »ne».    The  di$ease<l  state  of  the 
i.\«r  in  wh.rh  It  bi.-<^-mo*  irotrcgnated  w.th  an  unnatural 
q-.a.M.n'  ift  fatty  n:^'ter  cia\  al:s>  be  reckjued  among  the 
c.j<-aMe»  ai(iertAjn>:'4  to  iLv  sptr.^1  function  of  the  organ, 
b;le  natuiaUy  ooauin»  a  large  pr)portM>n  of  Catty 


matter  (eholesterine);  thoogh  thechemk«l  compobition  of 
this  substance,  and  that  of  the  oil  or  &t  with  which  the 
liver  is  impregnated  in  disease,  appears  to  be  different. 

AaUe  hepatititt  when  it  exists  in  a  severe  degree,  is  indi- 
cated pretty  distinctly  not  only  by  the  general  signs  of  in- 
flammation and  symptomatic  fever,  such  as  thirst,  heat,  and 
dryness  of  the  skin,  increased  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  &>c., 
but  also  by  local  symptom^  which  point  more  especially  to 
the  seal. of  the  disease,  namely,  pain  and  tenaemess  on 
pressmntf  beneath  the  ribs  on  the  right  side,  difficult  breath- 
ing from  the  liver  being  pressed  upon  by  the  diaphragm 
when  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs,  and  a  short  dry  oougfa. 
dependent  either  on  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  to 
the  diaphragm,  or  a  sympathetic  affection  of  the  parts  en- 
gaged in  respiration.  The  pain  in  hepatitis  so  frequently 
extends  to  the  right  shoulder,  that  pain  in  that  situation 
has  been  considered  characteristic  of  disease  of  the  livt-r. 
Vomiting  is  a  common  attendant  on  hepatitis,  as  on  inflam- 
mation of  most  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Another  s}  m[«- 
tom  is  jaundice,  which  in  this  case  is  a  consequence  of  the 
inflammatory  action  having  disturbed  the  process  by  wh:ch 
the  components  of  the  bile  are  formed  and  separated  fruc: 
the  blood. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver  may  terminate  in  suppuration, 
and  the  formation  of  one  or  more  abscesses,  which  some- 
times attain  a  very  large  size  in  this  organ,  protrude  ex- 
ternally, and  even  burst  and  dUseharge  their  contents  throuzb 
an  opening  in  the  skin. 

Acute  inflammation  may  he  produced  in  the  liver  >.r 
any  of  the  influences  which  give  rise  to  it  in  other  orgar.> : 
but  while  the  lungs  are  more  subject  to  thb  affection  .r 
cold  climates,  the  liver  is  especially  hable  to  it  in  hot  culi.- 
tries.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is  not  at  present  knowr. . 
the  mere  heatof  the  atmosphere  however,  or  some  circnic- 
stances  connected  with  it,  seem  to  be  influential,  since  evt-: 
in  our  own  climate  hepatitis,  and  the  disorders  of  tit 
secretinp^  action  of  the  liver,  which  give  rise  to  diarrhuM, 
are  particulariy  frequent  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year. 

Chrome  hepatitis  is  indicated  by  the  presence,  in  a  If^* 
violent  degree,  of  many  of  the  symptoms  which  attend  thi 
acute  disease.  Thus,  a  dull  pain  or  sense  of  weight  in  the 
right  side,  with  some  degree  of  tenderness  in  the  sao:* 
situation,  pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  slight  jaundice  or  5  a!- 
lowness  of  the  skin,  and  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  dige-- 
tive  organs  generally,  are  the  most  constant  sign^  It  is 
frequently  dimcult  to  distinguish  mere  chronie  in  flam  ir..- 
tion  of  the  liver  without  enlargement  from  some  disordert': 
states  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  sympathixc  v- 
much  with  it,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  popular  error  of  Ji- 
signaling  any  chronic  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  *  i 
liver  complaint,'  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  this  symf  at!:* 
between  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels,  and  other  iisot»-. 
of  the  abdomen  in  disease,  since  we  know  that  they  are  a!' 
engaged  in  one  great  function— digestion  ;  and  are  in  tl.^ 
healthy  state  associated  together  in  their  action  by  a  natun! 
sympathy  for  the  purpose  of  co-operation  in  that  fua*^ 
tion. 

The  liver  is  very  apt  to  become  enlarged  by  chronic  in- 
flammation, and  then  can  be  felt  externally.  Or  su<!. 
changes  may  be  produced  in  it  by  hypertrophy  or  atr  r*  ^ 
of  one  or  more  of  the  tissues  composing  it,  or  byV. 
formatioii  of  a  new  tissue,  that  the  nassa^  of  the  K.,^ 
through  it  is  impeded,  and  dropsy  of  the  abdomen  (a«c:'<- 
is  the  result;  this  effect  however  is  sometimes  a  con-.- 
quenoe  of  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  ha\.r.- 
extended  to  the  whole  lining  membrane  of  the  abdomii.. 
cavity. 

Of  the  structural  diseases^  not  inflammatory  in  their  ra 
ture,  some,  as  scrofulous  tubercles,  are  rarely  met  «uh 
the  liver,  others,  as  carcinoma,  are  more  frequent  in  it  tli.- 
in  most  other  intonal  organs^  except  the  intestinal  cni: . 
There  are  no  certain  means  of  ascertaining  the  presence 
these  diseases  in  the  liver,  until  the  tumours  which  i  hoy  f 
attain  such  a  sise  as  to  be  felt  externally ;  though  it  sh   .. 
be  suspected,  when  the  general  states  of  the  bodv  mark  : . 
the  carcinomatous  and  tubercular  diathesis  exist,  and  v-. 
more  when  these  diseases  are  known  to  be  present  in  of 
parts  if  at  the  same  time  there  are  marks  of   irritat:  - 
and  disturbed  action  of  the  liver. 

The  •  fatty  liver'  is  a  frequent  attendant  on  pulmoiv   •. 
phthisis:  it  cannot  be  recognised  by  any  signs  during  ; 
The  hver  in  man,  as  in  many  animal ,  particularlv  the  sbe^  j 
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upwards  of  320,000/.  A  great  proportion  of  this  income 
has  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  town,  including 
the  building  of  diurches»  hospitals,  and  other  charitable 
and  public  edifices.  The  sum  expended  in  these  objects, 
including  the  cost  of  widening  streets,  between  1786  and 
1838,  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  1,668,500/.  The  dis- 
bursements of  the  corporation  have  so  far  exceeded  its  in* 
cume  that  it  has  incurred  a  considerable  debt,  and  in  October 
1832.  when  a  Report  was  made  on  the  subject,  the  amount 
of  its  outstanding  bonds  was  792,000/. 

The  most  important  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall, 
the  Exchange  buildings,  and  the  custom-house.  The  build- 
ing of  the  town-hall  was  begun  in  1749,  but  was  not  com- 
pleted in  its  present  form  and  extent  until  near  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  The  interior  was  accidentally  burnt  in 
1795.  and  restored,  with  many  improvements,  at  an  expense 
of  1 1 0.000/.  The  ground-floor  of  this  building  contains  the 
oounoil-room,  several  committee  rooms,  the  mayor's,  town* 
elerk*s«  treasurer's,  and  town-surveyor's  offiees.  The  prin- 
cipal story  is  approached  by  a  very  handsome  staircase,  and 
contains  a  very  fine  suite  of  rooms,  which  are  magnificently 
furnished.  Tne  saloon  is  30  feet  6  inches  long  and  26  feet 
6  inches  wide.  The  two  drawing-rooms  are  respectively 
32i  feet  and  30  feet  long,  and  27  feet  wide.  The  large 
ball-room  is  89  feet  long,  41 }  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high ; 
the  second  ball-room  is  61  fbet  by  28.  and  26  feet  high; 
and  the  banquet-room,  in  which  the  mayor  receives  his 
guests,  is  50  feet  by  30,  and  85  feet  high.  The  whole  of 
these  rooms  communicate  with  each  other.  The  staircase 
is  lighted  by  means  of  a  dome  with  lateral  windows :  the 
height  from  the  floor  of  the  building  to  the  centre  of  the 
dome  is  106  feet.  The  staircase  is  ornamented  by  a  colossal 
statue  of  Canning,  by  Chantrey,  and  surmounting  the  dome 
is  a  colossal  figure  of  Britannia. 

Tho  Exchange  buildings  form  with  the  town-hall  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangular  area,  which  is  used  by  the  merchanta 
of  Liverpool  as  an  Exchange.  This  quadrangle  is  197  feet 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  178  feet  wide;  it  therefore 
contains  35,066  square  feet,  which  is  more  than  twice  the 
Kizc  of  the  recently  destroyed  Royal  Exchange  of  London. 
The  buildings  which  fbrm  the  west  side  of  the  area  are  oc- 
cupied as  offices  by  merchanta ;  while  tho  east  side  comprises 
a  news-room,  94  feet  by  52  feet,  which  is  ft^uented  by  the 
merchants  and  brokers ;  and  an  underwriters'  room  above, 
of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions.  The  architecture  of  the 
two  wings  harmonises  with  that  of  the  town-ball.  In  the 
centre  of  the  area  is  a  bronze  monument,  erected  in  honour 
of  Lord  Nelson.  This  monument,  which  is  executed  in 
bronze,  consista  of  a  marble  basement  and  a  circular  pe- 
destal, supporting  figures  emblematical  of  Nelson*s  prin- 
cipal victories.  The  statue  of  the  dying  admiral  resta  one 
foot  on  a  prostrate  enemy,  and  the  other  on  a  cannon ;  and 
he  is  receiving  upon  his  sword  a  naval  crown  from  Victory. 

Tho  custom-house,  in  which  are  also  contained  the  dock 
oflicos,  the  excise-office,  and  where  it  is  intended  shortly  to 
place  the  post-office  and  the  office  for  the  distribution  of 
stamps,  is  situated  on  the  site,  now  filled  up  fbr  that  purpose, 
of  tho  old  dock.  The  land  on  which  it  stands,  valued  at 
90,000/.,  was  given  by  the  corporation,  which  also  under- 
took to  expend  175,000/.  in  the  erection  of  the  building, 
under  an  agreement  with  the  government,  by  which,  in  con- 
sifloration  of  150,000/.,  to  be  paid  by  annual  instalmenta  of 
26,000/.  each  to  the  corporation,  the  latter  was  bound  to 
make  over  the  property  to  the  government  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years.  The  extreme  length,  measuring  from  east 
to  wesit,  is  466  feet  8  inches.  T^e  principal  firont  fiices 
tlie  north,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  an  octostvle  Ionic 
portico,  with  columns  of  five  feet  diameter ;  andf  at  eadi 
end  are  projecting  wings,  each  of  which  is  94  feet  wide. 
The  basement  is  used  for  storing  bonded  goods ;  the  west 
wing  is  occupied  by  different  offices  of  the  custom-house ; 
and  the  centre  contains  the  *  long-room  *  of  that  establish- 
ment and  the  approaches  to  other  parts  of  the  building. 
The  east  wing  contains  the  excise-office  and  the  dodi 
offices,  and  will  also  afford  accommodation  for  tho  post-office 
and  the  stamp-office.  The  long-room  is  146  feet  in  length,  70 
feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  dome 
50  feet  high :  the  passages  and  stairrases  of  the  wings  are 
lighted  by  means  of  two  hmaller  domes.  The  height  of 
tht*  rooms  in  the  principal  story  is  20  fbet,  in  the  second 
story  21  feet  6  inches,  and  in  the  attics  14  feet  8  inches. 

Liverpool  contains  2S  churches,  some  of  which  are  band* 


gome  modem  bmldin|s;  besides  numerous  chapels  ani 
meeting-houses,  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  van- 
ous  denominations  of  Protestant  Dissenters.    The  cburci. 
dedicated  to  Saint  Nicholas,  the  tutelar  saint  of  mariners,  ir- 
cording  to  the  Romish  calendar,  is  the  oldest  place  of  wor-l. ; 
in  Liverpool,  having  existed  as  a  chapel-of-ease  under  Wait-  l 
parish  before  the  town  became  a  separate  parish;  it  stand* 
near  the  river,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town -hall 
The  body  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1 774 ;  and  the  to^cr. 
which  fell  down  in  1810,  has  since  been  rebuilt  in  a  go^ . 
style :  it  has  a  peal  of  twelve  bells.   Jdvay  of  the  chun  I  •^ 
were  built  with  the  funds  of  the  corporation,  but  oth^r 
have  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  private  individuals  un'.>  : 
private  acta  of  parliament.     The  town  contains   mari« 
buildings  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.     The  workhDu-  . 
which  is  one  of  the  best  managea  in  the  kingdom,  is  aim  .>' 
like  a  little  town:  it  will  accommodate  about  1800  ]«•.- 
pie;  a  fever  hospital  belongs  to  it.    The  infirmary,  on., 
nally  opened  in  1749,  was  rebuilt  on  a  better  site  in  1^  j4 . : 
the  cost  of  27,800/.     It  contains  234  beds  for  male  a. 
female  patients.  The  lunatic  asylum,  which  is  capable  of  « 
commoaating  sixty  patients,  is  a  neat  and  commodioua  bu.. ' 
ing,  with  spacious  cells  and  day  rooms,  and  furnished  -.  . 
warm  baths.  The  foundation  stone  of  this  asylum  wa»  I~ 
in  January,  1829.  and  the  building  was  erected  at  the  c<  - 
of  about  1 1,000/.    A  building  previously  used  for  the  ssl': 
purpose  is  now  used  as  a  barrack.    Besides  these  there  ^ 
two  smaller  hospitals,  two  dispensaries,  and  an  ophthalc. 
infirmary.    The  Blue-coat  Scnool,  established  in  17U'J,  1  - 
accommodation  fbr  250  bovs  and  100  girls,  who  are  vl. 
cated,  boarded,  and  clothed  gratis.  There  are  also  chariw. 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  :« 
corporation  free-schools,  and  numerous  other  schools  •»... 
ported  by  different  denominations  of  Christians.     The  M 
chanics*  Institution  in  Mount  Street  is  built  on  grow-. 
given  by  the  corporation,  and  cost  11,000/.    The  ibe^'. 
or  lecture-room,  will  contain  1200  persons ;  it  was  publ. 
opened  during  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  ai  L:^ 
pool  in  1837.     Attached  to  this  institution  are  scb^- 
m   which,  for  very  moderate  charges,  boys    receive  . 
education    according  to  the   station   whicn  they  are 
tended  to  occupy.    There  is  no  town  in  the  kingdom  wl 
in  proportion  to  ita  size  and  population,  is  betler  pro\^. 
than  Liverpool  with  scientific  and  literary  institution*.  1 : 
Royal  Institution,  formed  in  1814  by  Mr.  Rosooe,  by  sh:  - 
or  subscriptions  of  100/.  each,  was  opened  in  1817,  acu 
1822  the  subscribem  were  incorporated  by  royal  chx*"L 
The  building  has  a  frontage  of  146  feet,  and  ooot.. 
numerous  spacious  apartments,  among  which    is  a  i> 
ture-room,  capable  of  aooommodating  500  peraons.    T 
second  and  third  stories  of  the   building   ara   ocru; 
by  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  is  the  UrL  - 
and  most  valuable  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.     The  u.* 
tution  likewise  possesses  many  valuable  paintings ;  ca^t^ 
the  iSgina  Marhles  and  the  rbigaleian  Frieae,  and  an   \ 
tensive  collection  of  philosophical  apparatus.    Course^ 
lectures  are  given  on  literature,  on  the  various  bran  -. 
of  physical    science,  and  on    the  diflferent    braoclio 
medical  [knowledge.      There   is   also  a   grammar^-*.  - 
attached  to  the  institution.    The  literary,  Scientitic, .  . 
Commercial  Institution  was  set  on  foot  in  1836  by  a  . 
young  men  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  alrv . 
contains  a  library  of  2200  volumes.    It  is  supported  1} 
annual  subscription  of  21,  from  the  members,  for  >». 
they  have  the  aavantage  of  a  news-room,  lecturea  on  var    • 
literary  and  philosophical  subjects*  and  classes  lor  the 
quisitton  of  languages  and  other  branches  of  learniog.   1 
Medical  Institution,  recently  built  at  the  coat  of  ai' 
3000/.,  contributed  chiefly  by  members  of  the  medical  j  - » 
fession,  contains  a  museum  and  library,  and   compr.^i 
various  halls  and  committee-rooms,  and  a  theatre  csip.  » 
of  holding  500  persons. 

The  borough  gaol  is  a  large  building,  on  the  plan  rer  .- 
mended  by  Howard ;  it  has  been  principally  used  fvr 
confinement  of  debtors.    The  County  House  of  Corrv^* 
at  Kirkdale  stands  within  thelimitaof  the  borough  ;  it 
tains  more  than  400  oells,  and  is  calculated  for  the  rt*cvf« 
of  500  prisoners.    This  establishment  was  formerlv  aitu. 
at  Preston,  and  was  removed  to  Liverpool  because  the  lar^ 
proportion  of  the  prisoners  being  furnished  firom  its  p* 
lation,  a  considerable  expense  in  their  conveyaace  vi^>« 
by  that  means  be  saved  to  the  county.^ 


'I'liL'  iirincipal  places  of  pnlilic  amusement  i 
l'iii>.i:ro.  ontboeost  siileorWilliamaonSqiinrc;  t 


-the 
;  the  Royal 
.lilmUtatre.in  Great  Charlotte  Siroot;tfieLJver  Theatre, 
ho  top  of  Church  Street;  the  Wellington  Asaembly- 
)iiis,  in  Mount  Pleasant;  and  the  Rotunda,  in  Buld 
'I't.  There  arc  also  a  \aTge  and  well-stocked  hotanic 
ion  at  Edge  Hill  and  a  loological  );nrden  in  Derby 
.li. 

u.ui  ;il  cemotcrieB  on  a  large  scale  have  lately  been  niade 
ir  iienr  Liverpool:  that  of  St.  James,  which  is  Ibrmed 
<irnii  old  stone-quarry,  contains  the  statue  of  Mr.  Hus- 
.'II.  Mho  is  interred  there. 

ho  ton  n  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water  by  a  company 
iiic'IfJ  with  the  corporation,  formed  in  January,  ISOO, 

ijici>r  porn  led  by  act  of  parliament,  and  by  a  second 
|ia]iv,  which  brings  its  water  from  ihe  village  of  Bootlit, 
il  liiree  miles  from  the  town  to  the  north.     The  streets 

shiips  are  well  lighted  with  coal-gas,  supplied  by  two 
pinics,  which   make    handsome   returns  to    the  pro- 

hu  firawth  of  the  town  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
I'liK'ut  of  its  population  at  different  times,  from  the  end 
Ijo  seventeenth  century: — 
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8,  IRS 
11.833 
]2,U74 
1&,U()0 
IS.&UU 
85,787 


77,708 
94.37B 

118,978 
165,221 


;y  the  Muninpal  Corporation  Aet  <5  &  6  Wro.  IV^  o. 
J,  the  coitncil  consists  of  a  mayor,  IS  aldermen  (one  for 
Il  III'  the  sixteen  wards  into  which  tlie  town  is  divided), 
I  48  rouncillors,  one-third  of  wham  are  elected  every 
r.  llioso  who  vacate  their  office  being  eligible  for  re- 
'ii:m.  Tbo  mayor  is  a  justice  of  thu  peace  during  his 
I'  iif  iilfico,  and  for  ona  year  after.  The  aldermen  lerve 
hi\  years:  one-half  are  elected  every  threo  years.  Tho 
mil  thus  constituted  has  the  righ^  under  a  private  act 
i:iilijmcnt  passed  in  1H35,  of  nommatinf  persons  Id  fill 
luvatc  olHces,  and  is  empowered  to  make  laws  foi  legu- 


rigiuui  vuniig  ivsisiii  me  nuusunuiHers  occupy mg  premises 
of  the  annual  ^tttue  oflO/.  and  upwards  and  in  all  free 
burgesses  not  receiving  alms.  Tlic  number  of  jicrsons 
registered  as  electors  in  these  two  classes,  in  183G  and  11137, 
respectively  was: — 

1S3G.  1837. 

!52         10,7)5 
IB7  3,175 


13,449 


13,891) 
great  OS  is  in 


Tlie  number  of  actual  eleeton  i! 
caled  by  (he  registers,  because  son: 
both  capacities.  The  nuuiber  wliu  gave  their  voles  at  tho 
general  clelttion  in  1837  was  9091,  of  whom  CG7U  were 
huuseholderB,  and  2421  were  freemen. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  divided  into  '  two  incdielies—ilio 
new  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  parochial  chapclry  of  St. 
Nicholiis.' 

The  progress  of  Liverpool  as  a  commercial  port  may  ba 
traced  from  the  receipt  of  customs  duties  during  the  last 
100  years,  which  has  been  as  follows: — 


i;ca      a6u,435 


i;93 


ItiSI 


m,49« 


The  grflwth  of  the  tiaile  of  Liverpool  has  been  further 
shown  by  the  number  of  vessels  unloaded  in  the  docks, 
and  the  amount  of  dues  collected  on  the  same.  [Dock.] 
The  number  of  ships  unloaded  and  amount  of  dues  collcclod 
in  each  of  the  years  ending  a^ih  of  Juno,  1837  ond  1838, 


The  course  of  the  trade  of  the  port  k  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement: — ■ 


r  ami  Tonnage  of  VetteU  Entered  Inroards  and  Cleared  from  the  Port  of  Ziofrpoot  during  tfe  year  1837, 
under  each  qflhe  different  Heads  belmn  stated. 


INWARDS. 

OUrvfARDB. 

Btttbh. 

F 

,^ 

» 

iiUlu 

F—ign. 

Ship. 

Too., 

To«. 

Toiifc 

Shii* 

Tom. 

649 

81,739 

78,517 

6«7 

92.385 

502 

86, '208 

90 

24,069 

3 

4G9 

93 

21,667 

1 

92 

133 

47,718 

133 

48,G39 

1 

463 

Biiii,)!  Northern  Colonies  . 

328 

146, iS8 

328 

123,288 

„        West  Indies   . 

197 

31,930 

319 

F,.,oii,-nWestlndies. 

12 

2,298 

2 

401 

39 

7,921 

18 

4.647 

I  iiiU'd  Slates  . 

IGl 

G4,B41 

504 

233,258 

134 

65,904 

436 

228,304 

Suuth  American  Stales 

210 

47,944 

3 

743 

210 

30,749 

4 

S39 

Total   . 

1,G83 

467,127 

983 

313,388 

1,733 

4G9.486 

1,012' 

320,553 

■,-!ioncs,M>.-— 
f;rcLiih.nd         . 
l-l(.",(:fRi!crnsoy,  Jersey,  fee. 

"  9 

"713 

"*   I 

"   59 

"sfi 

aiooo 

l.i^li  Trade       . 

3,339 

4Cfi,23ll 

2.728 

372.067 

Oliver  Coostera. 

5,0U2 

440, 3J6 

4,74G 

410,639 

Total    .        ,  T  . 

10,281 

I.3S0.809 

987 

313,534 

9,446 

l,i;67, 126 

1,013 

330, 5SS: 
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It  win  be  seen  from  this  statement  that  very  nearly  two- 
ifths  of  the  tonnage  inwards  and  outwards  are  eneaged  in 
the  trade  with  the  united  States  of  America,  and  that  of 
the  shipping  so  engaged  nearly  fonr*fifths  are  under  a 
foreign  flag.  It  will  be  farther  observed,  that  the  inter- 
course with  Ireland  is  about  equal  in  amount  to  that  kept 
up  with  every  port  in  Great  Britain. 

Liverpool  has  benefited  more  than  any  port  in  the  king- 
dom (London  alone  excepted)  from  the  application  of  steam- 
power  to  navigation.  Steam-ships  of  the  first  class  proceed 
to  and  arrive  from  Dublin  daily.  With  Drogheda  the 
intercourse  is  kept  up  four  times  a-week;  with  Belfast  three 
times  a-week;  with  Waterford,  Newry,  and  Londonderry, 
twice  every  week;  with  Glasgow  daily;  with  the  Isle  of 
Man,  Beaumaris,  Bangor,  Menai  Bridge,  and  Carnarvon,  as 
frequently ;  and  throughout  every  day  the  Mersey  is  en- 
livened by  steam-vessels,  conveying  passengers  to  and  from 
the  towns  and  villages  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  inland  trade  of  Liverpool  is  much  assisted  by  means 
of  canals,  the  most  important  of  which  in  extent  is  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  128  miles  long.  The  Mersey 
and  Irwell  navigation  served  until  the  opening  of  the  liver- 
pool  and  Manchester  railroad  for  the  conveyance  of  bulky 
and  heavy  goods  to  and  from  Manchester.  The  Duke  of 
Bridgewater's  canal  connects  the  Mersey  with  Birmingham 
and  StaJfordshire,  and,  joining  the  Grand  Trunk  canal, 
thus  nerfects  the  communication  with  London.  The  trade 
with  North  Wales,  through  the  western  part  of  Cheshire, 
tt  carried  on  by  means  of  the  EUesmere  canal ;  and  the 
river  Weaver  navigation  connects  Liverpool  with  the  salt 
district  and  the  heart  of  Cheshire.  [Canals.]  The  modern 
adaptation  of  iron  railways  for  the  rapid  conveyance  of 
goods  and  passengers  was  first  brought  into  practical  ope- 
ration by  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  which  was 
opened  for  use  in  September,  1830.  The  tmflic  upon  this 
line  from  that  time  to  Midsammer,  1 836,  since  which  date 
such  particulars  have  not  been  made  public,  was  as  follows : 

M^rclisaillM.       CoaL 
Too*.  Tons. 

1.433  2.630 


Of  persons  under 

2            yean 

2,483 

ti 

Between 

i    2  and  5    „ 

6J2 

» 

»» 

&  and  10    o 

312 

H 

It 

10  and  20    „ 

255 

n 

ft 

20  and  30    „ 

563 

ft 

91 

30  and  40    „ 

579 

ft 

ft 

40  and  50    „ 

534 

»• 

99 

50  and  60    „ 

445 

ft 

99 

60  and  70    ., 

435 

ft 

99 

70  and  80    „ 

30  s 

>t 

99 

80  and  90    „ 

123 

•f 

99 

90  and  100  „ 

13 

»» 

100  years 

and  upwards 

3 

From  16  Sept.  to  31  Dtc.  1830 

M  1  Jan.  to  80  Juue.  1331 

1  July  to  31  Dee. 

M  1  Jan.  I«>  30  June.  1833 

«  1  Jnly  to  31  Dec 

.,  1  Jan.  to  30  Juue,  1833 

,.  1  July  to  31  Dec. 

M  1  Jan.  to  30  June,  1834 

M  1  July  to  31  Dee.  . 

•  1  Jan.  to  30  Jtme,  1835 

•  1  Jnly  to  31  Dec 

m  1  Jaa.  to  90  Jane,  1836 


43.070 
65.468 

22.601 
6,842 
96.457 
98.247 
104.356 
106.380 
113.647 
116.982 
117.617 


Fueeiifen. 
Number, 
71.951 
188.726 
256.321 
174.123 
182,8:13 
171.421 
215.071 
200.676 
235.961 
205,741 
268.106 


2.899 

8ya96 

29.456 
39.940 
41,375 
40,134 
46,039 
63.298 
65.444 
60.802 
68.893  ^:*   222.848 


1.023,120   449,296   2.393.767 

From  tliese  figures*  which  do  not  include  great  numbers  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  conveyed  firom  Liverpool  towards  the 
interior  of  the  country,  it  appears  that  in  less  than  six  years 
there  were  conveyed  upon  this  railway  nearly  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  passengers,  and  but  little  short  ofa  million  and  a  half 
tons  of  merchandise  and  coals.  Exactly  one  century  before 
the  opening  of  this  line,  the  town  of  Liverpool  contained 
only  one  carnage,  and  no  stase-ooach  came  nearer  to  the 
town  than  Warrington,  the  traffic  being  then  principally  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  pack-horses.  Li  1760  there  was  only 
one  stage-coach  between  Liverpool  and  London,  and  th^ 
journey  required  four  days :  the  first  mail-coach  to  Lon- 
don began  to  run  on  the  25th  July,  1735.  Now  that 
the  time  reauired  lor  the  performance  of  this  journey 
has  been  reduced,  by  means  of  the  Grand  Junction  and 
Birmingham  railways,  to  a  ride  of  ten  or  eleven  hours, 
the  number  of  passengers  must  be  reckoned  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  innhe  year,  an  alteration  which  adds  another 
and  an  effective  element  towards  the  continued  growth  and 
prosperity  of  Liverpool 

It  appeared  from  the  annual  bills  of  mortality  printed  at 
Easter,  1838,  that  the  number  of  baptisms  in  the  town  and 
vicinity  during  the  year  was  10,145.  the  number  of  marriages 
3017,  and  of  burials  9979.  Of  the  births  and  baptisms, 
there  were  belonging  to  the 

Establiabed  Church  .  ,  6,273 

Roman  Catholics     •  •  «  2,917 

Pre*b)terians  .  .  .  'lI6 

Bantists        ....  64 

IndepeO'lenU  12%.  Unitarian*  25.  Me- 

thi^iMft  l«7       ,  ,  ,  260 

Fr^riids  13,  Jevt  35,  olli«rf  buMrtiUrfft  469  515 


thedttths 


10,145 

ta  tL<*r  pansh,  6^75  m  number,  there  weri 


6,875 

For  further  particulars  relating  to  canals  and  railr^;^! 
connected  with  Liverpool  see  Lancashire. 

UVIA.    [Augustus.] 

LI'VIUS,  with   his  full    name,  LU'CIUS    LI'VIUn 
ANDRONI'CUS.  was  the  first  person  who  introducti  . 
regular  drama  upon  the  Roman  stage.    (Li v.,  viL  2.)      H 
is  said  to  have  been  the  slave  and  afterwards  the  freed m.  - 
of  M.  Livius  Salinator.    The  time  and  place  of  hb»   b:r 
are  uncertain ;  but  his  first  play  was  probably  exhibited  .-i 
B.c.,intheyearbeforeEnniuswasborn.  (Cic.,j^ru/..  c.  1  v  • 
SenecL,  c.  14 ;  TuscuL,  i.  1 ;  Gell.,  Noct.  Attic,  xvii.  2 1 .)  W 
learn  from  livy  the  historian,  that  he  acted  iti  his  (< . 
pieces,  and  that  after  his  voice  failed  him,  in  conseqiieucv 
the  audience  frequently  demauding  a  repetition  of  iK  : 
favourite  passages,  he  introduced  a  boy  to  repeat  the  vu.  • 
while  he  himself  gave  the  proper  gesticulations.  (Liv.,  \. 
2.)    The  fragments  of  his  works,  which  have  come  dovr ; 
us,  are  too  few  to  enable  us  to  form  any  opinion  re«|)cc:r. 
them :  Cicero  says  that  they  were  not  worth  being  read  as- 
cend time.  (BrtU^,  c.  18.)    They  were  however  very  poj»L 
at  the  time  they  were  performed,  and  continued  to  be  n. 
in  schools  till  a  much  later  period.  (Uor.,  EputAi.^  i.6*J-: 
The  hymns  of  Livius  were  sung  on  public  occasions,  in  ur 
to  avert  the  threatened  anger  of  the  gods.  (Liv.,  xxvii.  y 
Festus  informs  us  (under  Scribas)  XhAi  the  Romans  j. 
distinguished  honour  to  Livius,  in  consequence  of  the  v. 
cess  which  attended  their  arms  in  the  second  Puuic  M 
after  the  public  recitation  of  a  hymn  which  he  had  y*  > 
posed.     Livius  wrote  both  tragedies  and  comedies:  i.: 
appear,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  names,  to  have  i  - 
chiefly  taken  from  the  Greek  writers.  The  titles,  v^bich  L 
been  preserved,  are — Achilles,  Adonis,  JSgisthus.  Ajax,  ^ 
dromeda.  Antiopa,  Centauri,  EquusTrojanus,  Helena.  H 
mione,  Ino,    Lydius,    Protesilaodamia,  Serenas,  Teic. 
Teucer,  Virgo. 

LVVIUS,  TITUS,  the  Roman  historian,  was  boi:i 
Patavium  (Padua),  B.C.  59.  We  possess  very  few  pari^ . 
lars  respecting  his  life.  He  appears  to  have  lived  at  R  . 
and  to  nave  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Aueustuf^  » 
used,  according  to  Tacitus  {Ann.,  iv.  34),  to  call  liini  a  ?<• 
peian,  on  account  of  the  praises  which  he  bestowed  u)>oo  P  • 
pey*s  party.  He  also  appears  to  have  superinteudc«l  ' 
studies  of  Claudius,  who  was  afterwards  emperor.  (S.- 
Claud.,  c.  41.)     He  died  a.d.  1 7,  in  hi&  76th  year. 

Livy's  great  work,  which  was  originally  published  In 
books,  gave  an  account  of  the  history  of  Rome,  frfiu 
earliest  period  to  the  death  of  Drusus,  B.C.  9.     Oft. 
books  only  35  are  now  extant,  namely,  the  first  teu,  u . 
contain  the  history  of  the  city  to  e.c.  293 ;  and  ftum  ^ 
twenty-first  to  the  forty-fifth  inclusive,  which    cumn:«'- 
with  the  second  Punic  War,  b.c.  218,  and  continue  the 
tory  to  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  b.c.  167.    There  al>  '  ^ 
brief  epitomes  of  the  lost  books,  as  well  as  of  those  «l 
have  come  down  to  us,  which  have  been  frequent I\  * 
posed,  though  without  suflUcient  reason,  to  have  b«^n  « 
piled  by  Florus.    We  have  however  only  epitomes  of    ■ 
Dooks ;  but  it  has  been  satisfactorilv  shown  by  Sigoiisu^' . 
Drakenborch,  on  Livy,  Ep,  136,  that  the  epitookes  of 
136th  and  137th  books  have  been  lost,  and  that  the  eyi.  • 
of  the  136th  book,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  reality  the  epiio^cA 
the  138th.     Many  hopes  have  been  entertained  at  nr 
periods  of  recovering  the  lost  books  of  Livy's  ori^nal «  . 
but  they  now  appear  to  be  irrevocably  lost.     Erpentu^  ^ 
others    stated  that  there  was  a  translation  of  their    * 
Arabic;  but  such  a  translation  has  never  been  discov<rr    ! 
The  fragments  of  the  lost  books,  which  have  been  pres«.  * 
by  grammarians  and  other  writers,  are  given  in  Drxk  .  | 
borch's  edition    That  portion  of  Roman  histoiy  wtuch  i«| 
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If'*'  !»»•.♦••■  »:.♦*.    - '•^rv. 


:*t*i'.i..'i 


Ti  TJLt     r-»ir«  are  2*i  "^^M*      P 


Tilt    i^*-   *^..'  *.n^    y  L-rr  i-»  *':r..*»   h7  C'*-.er.    ir:>     t-IJ  ir.»t  ^T.^'*i!ie  ij»  .  :-i^ed.  ^  sec*  puu.     Tbcrr   . 
' «.•     ;.-  -^.i-'-iU.  '-•n.     '  .  -  :  -*^      E.rii»srJ  .  -.  * :    R-ice*^    r«.  mar. irli^:  _-^=a»  pr.^erly  Sy^^'rTig,  e^pc  in  RL,a.     1  . 

•L.  .  !  ./   -»nr :ri...a      f    ".*>    t^st  :al   w  ,rk  *     '.Kf  ni-'^t     -^  :zi:«.rs  ial :,-::!:.  Lea.  L  ::.u-ii-il  pr.cuce,  wiiw,  i—     . 


I.     ♦. ' .       I.     »••    ':i."t*r        -  *--'i  -•  r.-i  1'**,^; 


I-.*   I     ir.i  :^i4.  '-^-*   r.rir*  .^    rL,-i   izji   Wi::L».%  w.:o   pru-al*lT 


y<. 


I  tr^.*      .-  y  «;     .       .    r   » 


■^   « 


i.'«i  ir*  :•'  E.  1«  :^.     "k'-'-tT  ii'iia:.-.   ^-K  i^'l  •^.■ea~/y  ru*e»  o<f  S-a>>jaian 


». 


r      ft    V-.  :.t.-i     r.  Me  v.ra    i*-  £,:.:•  i. a   •   r  :^.i  j:.'<r\-  i.e^.^^-^   1   pr.c-   xr   ^^iTMi^ai  ^.^..icC  miA  en  ii*t:  • 

r.-.r     xf    "«.'•  u  .    .f;   'ii**   i* '-.i-^a-c    '/    La-i.*   p-r.  .d..Q  L*..re  •  -  .^jie^i  ^  i^ir  zjiiiz-drs  iliaa  liie  EaiiKiiiiaxii.   1 

•:.»•   T^i    »»•  -'n    v    m     Hi  *-.«i  *i--.i.'t  V  ^^ '"•»<-     "i  '^•^  ^*-   \    -rrfj  riA-si--*.     ir.  L  £* r^/i,  or  Lff .  cjAOig  r«^u  . 

*  ..r  •   T*  r    ;r  '     -.r.u:.!.   i^'.it     a   *..k  "v  jht   :y -.le  3.u\\  r'.u::  I  •:  w.ii 'Jic  .-l^fr  iz.lia-.  iicii.bc:  ol:  wi^om  th.r\  . 

•  .  .•  I  •  .'.•-»:   ^  -;:»♦   :■•*-«  -wi-i'i  .t' ''.»-•*::.  i-'i  >  iii»;  i^.i.^r  :e  !••  v  Ji  ii.=:»»  v.^j.^«»  ji  W^cicr.,  who  speak  ;1.^  ;    . . 
tf.-    i^-..i.:-.j    ..   -f.i*   7r  ••   ..-5^.     T\-   iTj.u   i»"*M':..z  *;  :av.a^,   a  .i-alect  A  l:*    F.:iz^»a.     JrL  E»Uk,::  j- v 

f      .;   .      '    ;,f    .r^      '.,#1    1.   x.i.-*   n 'ii**.       T':ii    p'.^-'.'Te  *tci:l*^  i.Jcir  brt.-fcjfcCL  la  La;^.£:;a,  aI.ouC  Jr^.i.iti^.     , 

1.—    •*    :     :-  iiH^  V  11  L.  L  -i  r.  -i-  •  i-.v    ''-i»^  J1/:.'7J.  L."  -  Gimiin,  ir.  i  ^¥c•i*es  i.rTn^sr.j  tz*»  aa:»ter»  u  the  c  u   : 

^t  ,^  •.    I  /   .  •    ,1  -.-  >.  .  V  .1  •»»  'V'vt  M  .:•  ¥   -1    it:^  'f   --ii-  1-  *  -'-T^  f.JiiL.:^  ^«  ^  »- — ^-  ^.crjr,  az-l  Lur^Lit.r»  : .  • 

•^  '.  v:»^:  ▼     .    . »»  /,•  ..'  >    ••'>  I.'  :   -:•»  L«r'.'  i..i:-»    i>r.'  .t  .  i.  ¥-»;  1  •. .c  -.S.l  t**.     j.o.  R>>s-^a^..%  rv.wO,  a^J  a  vtr;  . 

T  »•    ^.<u'ii    r  .r.      ;.i  ^-    li   .'    i»    i--'i   ^*'*-;  -'^■-•^  i:.--^.  JrT<».     A^-u  *i  l:;*^  wh  ".e,  ex:tp«  ice  R*i*c4a^  mb,- - 

%     .    a"r  i.''i        ->    I.. ••.:•*   -..  ♦.  T^.i- 1 '-A.r  /  ix  ' .  f*:   . /'i  1^  G:e-k  .•cu.-.i.  pr. ♦'*-«&  uie  Lii:h»?raa  rtii^ixxo.     1 

^.-.»   I,   .,..._•  »     7  ••-*  u"-*  .">.  11..UA' i...!4  3:"^'"»-.'.     -»-  la-l-ti :  i:e  !.•.  *i  -i«  •  ^  R  ciL^  V-a.*.li'jl.:a»  an^i  .«..  \J  Calvin  .>u.     i 

^'.,>    .  .•  ..  .  .—    .-:    t'    *  '  \  ii  »«  -■•       •  ••:  J  M»t  M  .-t;_  ,c -J.  r«-.  k-o.-!-*  T.re  f  mf.-ly  strLs.  but  TasftiiA^ce  «as  aU-l.^:     . 

.,-;;.  -  .».  •,..  ^  ik„     1  '   •:,  \.  •  -.',  ^1'.  ^  .■  .1*  .-  ••  .*;•.:.     L*-  .?.?.  ici  :.i^T  i.\:  sa.»  dcotLj  ai  uiKaame  eucda-^u  *- 

.•U-. •••»*-♦    I.;  1  ::.-i    .  .      7'.-^  ♦>  •.    -'*   '-•i  i^j. -v  Lii   •  t„ '.'c  Tl-*i    =r.T;*iin2»  ^    LiVJOia^    Esthocla.    CourlarLl. 

ji      #'.■.•!.-;    ••*    a    ■*..  r    *»." .   i*     It'.-'  :ii^    ii^-*    -^    ^--7  S-z^,-i..i^*i    .c.-c^d  «ii  the  carLe*4  t.mes  to  the  K^-- 

•i.;i'»      .a  : .«%   .'.'»ri.r.  ♦.i..ii,   •:'!/,  l-.a-.!-   i- i  Li^i..li- •!  it^.-,  :j  »1i*.**  ii«vevec  '!:«;*   only  pa lJ  tribute,  auu  i 

a    '--:  ir.»      .v.:  •/.<;•:  »*e  !.♦•.  "^^^  7  "^^-T*  :-r.-#r  tri:L*.     Ir*  L:*-^'  own  ^>vcr-.n:«ai.     The  R;li6.JQ:^  d.d  doC  creu  »•.  ; 

•  .•"  -Tisi.-  '.-»!»  iv:«^a/i''»i  /  C'*-*;  -ti.  --.'7  ^-^  c»  ;  p.^as.-^:  the  'he  e-trfr.-L-es  ». t  ;  ri?  jn  c  r^^-erjrs:  liiu»  it  iup^n.:*!. 

Vf'.»r  -•.•*.>. -.^  »j-i  ^a  *.:;**  v  .'h,  t^ftcf  .^.Iv  ...a  ihe  LOx.aa  ut'  d-.j'.'j  ti^  •i->;fAc.cii  ?'a;e  oi'  RL.3«;a  they  made  iii«.t..-v    . 

t  *»-  Ix'.    4    ■*  "'.»'r*  ti*>Tr*  .^  ♦♦ '■.'.e  T'.ry   pi''t'*rtr-»^  *i  at!er-:nr.  w.:  .  y  :ci^»e£.icw:  i/t  ;t.  an*!  coca  no<  be  rtHiii(e«i  :  •  - 

V  i»    . ' '..»'  '.-f  :♦  a.-. :  T.  ir^i-r.-^  ire  Sl  '-c  ▼c'^r.    Tc»:.i!a.:x  j-j'-n  ::  :..i  Pi.:cr  ihe  Great  was  able  to  assert  h:*  r.«     r 

$  rv.<  •■-.•:  ir--i:  v«?    ^  R  ^*,  be*  *  .♦.-ft  :!.«:  c...-".n-;r.:  ad  i^jn.  t  .e^*r  pr  '.^ze*.     L»\o->"m&  was  alciviit  uiikn:>«o  to  i.r.   . 

^1.1-.:    '•     Mi^     Of  ".»'.e  . ii<4,  :.^i  .n   a'-rr'-Ltr,  tee  mj'^t  «-t   E-r»  pe  ii.i  1U>?.  wh<ea  some  traders  tr«>m  Br«>:i. 

^  /  •  :  :'«     »    le  — t.-.^  ir'-?:!:    liie  <-.f  P-.p*-%  UL*ud   uy  a  ^-ar-rh   -t'  a  cow  c»mnier^;al   intercourse  with  the    :. 

n*,-r.»  ''..I--*?.  -».'»*  ti  a:  -f  P^a.^p  «/C  t..^-  VvA''L*.\Li^\  acd  ij.e  dnv^a.  •  u  ihc»r  v.  va^e  to  \V.aby  in  Goihl-u..!,  . 

f..»   .»4i»  ^V*-r/  trr*.  -•»  w-^iin  xi;..£<i  .r*e».tewL  i^  li-c  .twire  ;he  ci^>t  -jj  LL\^r.i.     Tkie  pevcle  oi'  Bremen  no3  ^  • 

f.i  '.v   j-r.-;  --*?,  ».».•: J  ii  •*•   .r.-i'^tr-d  'o>  :h»^  G.'ci:  Ei.^:  a'-Li  the  r»  unrry  m>.-e  and  more  trvtvienuy  for  the* pur:    -  - 

•>    '\  '^\ijt   P<r.f  .1.     T  e  f.  ./*-:.<  a:«  sr-J..er.  \  j. : — 1^**;  traie,  ai.d  evca  l\»raictl  se-'tloaiecis  in  it.     Inll"*-  >. 

li.f'.'**,  fr  -a  wl. '  h  :..*?  r.'-ef  Siit*  i.*?  *».-',  aad  rur.s  ;iifo  hird.  an  Aui: «::»(. ne  monk,  wuu  other  Gennn!i»s  s*:*  •  . 

tL    rii;  .{  R v» :  Ua'T'  Mir.-:.'' -.:/.  Fc.  a.  Lo.«n,S'  r.L-te,  L:v  n»a  and  t;a\iig^  coDTerXetl  the  nitive»  to  Cb~*r 

;«.  11  -J  !.•-•♦•♦.     Ti.e  f,;  :.  .^f*!  f.'.cr  »*'I.j  Di*J,  wl.j:a   L'*  l^e  ut  ^ai^e  t;;e  firs-t  bLshop.     But  Albrecht,  the   rt.-r^l   I    - 

fi«.«.r.':  t.'v   rnt»»-<n   L»7<.  »  a  a^d   C<.u;.a..d  ti.i   it   rcach*:^  who  rau  e  wi'.h  a  uew  ccmpany  of  adherenu  to  ti.c  l> 

K  f  .4.  •  .'<*,  TF..'fr»;   it   'i.  ir/  >  lU   d  re^'i.^n,  a;.d    t;r.ij,r;es  was  the  fir&l  wh*)  wa^able  to  e«-tabiUh  his  spintual  au. 
i***-*.'  li  £>*:  i.-^.tf.  ie,  h«-  •/"*  R  -'X  u.'u  tlu:  i>j}  c;  R  ^j-     It  .  on  a  secure  f:«n'ii»iox     He  built  in  the  year  lili  O  \\.k 

re^^ti  t:^  o.i  u.»:  r..;  »:  ^.i-::  :;.«  E-^ct  ar.  I  iL»;  Crej.-.  ar.d  on  of  R  ja,  and  u:k.ed  uis  s^e  there. 

!..•:  .»•:>  tl»«  B  *.  rr  .a,  »  rj.i:Ii  r-..'*  from  0:»u;la;.  i  al>.,j  the        Tt'^Jiards  the  end  oi  the  ceniurr  Canute  V7.,  kin?  o«'  V*' 

p><v  ./f  R.^a  ai.  i  i"a**.<»  »n;u  ihc  iJu.-i  lit-ar  lis  ui-  uih.    Oi.ier  mirk,  ma  le  Lira-elfmasier  of  these  provinces*  vhiv  a  \\ 

ftiii  i  .^•r   f.'.  erj  ar*;  — iLe   Aa,  »u.(  a  r.j-c>  lu  lixe  circle  of  mar  IIK  one  of  his  ^ucce:^so^Ss  cfWd  fcr  a  sumot  rii    :     . 

V^'M'i'-n:  ti.*^  S-^^.^;   xLt-  P^.rnau,  wui^h  empiies  iise.t'  at  i;.eTcu:on;c  onier,  which  was  united  with  the  Or*l.  .■     : 

Pr..«.a  if#»o  r.i ;  fjij  cf  R'ft'a;    the  Luile  Eiuhaoo,  nhicu  Ka  ,'h:>  Swor»l-bearenv.  founded  in  1:101  by  bishop  At  . 

(i>A«  ..-ito  i-ik':  Wt::/.>;r'xe  wh.rb  il  Ic^^c^  as  a  navig^bie  so  ii.dL  the  Teut«-n.c  Kni»;hts  remained  in  pos&es^H.>:i     : 

•rr--trr.   *r,  .*:f  ti**-  Dime  «»f  tne  Great  Eii.boch,  and  runs  into  f»>ur  pro\:nce?.    At  lenirtti  the  weakness  of  iheOr»i-.  r  v  ' 

U<«  P-  ,.  .s.    l«p;  sc;^l*i;r  nvcrs  a:id  airc-aiuo  are  D«;ar  3«/u  was  unable  to  resist  the  czar  I\'an  11^  Wasdjewi*^  . 
in  n  *u*  ^t.                                                                                   '  sought  to  recover  th.^se  provinces  that  ha«l  beea    u. : 

Tr.«:  •i.mare  is  d.4a;^ceab!e,  bc;na^  cold  and  raw  til]  the  from  the  Russian  empire,  caused  the  en  tire  disjoin  tier: 

*r.'i  ,(  y-if,  but  if;r)  Lit  in  the  three  -lummer  months,  with  whole  state.     Esihonia  placed  itself  under  the  protoc- 

ffjr^.^tr.t  trur.der- storms.     Stp*t:i.her  has  often  some  fine  Sweden;  Livonia  was  united  with  Polani ;   Courl-*-  *. 

d^/4,  tf.f»i9rt  orrati^na.iy  w.tn  nuiil  frr^sis.    On  the  whole  Sem^llen  became  a  duchy  under  Poland,  which   C*  " 
it.*'  »•:»♦    •;  i*  Trry  '^^ui/ip^aMe  and  unsettled.                          1  Kettler,  the  last  irrand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  v*  •  . 

Tn*  '•>.'•{  vr^pijion  of  the  jf.hahitaiiU  is  acrriculture.  as  a  fief  un<lor  that  crown.    From  that  time  Livon^. a  t 

TT*«   ro.*.i:ry  pr><i..r4r»  corn,  cL^vtly  rye  and  barley,  flax,  the  apple  of  discord  for  which  Sweden,  Russia,  an  i  1* 


fi'-rnp,  niA  li..4<-M-  Tlie  frhit,  surh  as  apfdes,  plums, 
ai.d  fU^'r:*-^,  it  ^cry  ir«d.fr»rent.  There  are  some  pj<jd 
hofM*^  on  it*c  f'»i.ii»"»  of  UiC  nohie^  but  thrise  of  the  pea- 
Mfitry  are  jirfjill  a..d  of  l.t:!*?  vah.c.  The  horned  cattle 
a/«r  uriiaJ;  hi.e*  p  of  the  GtrK.-in  breed  are  kept  by  the 
U  '  •••*  ;  •'.'•  {/  •I'liit'*  ha*. e  an  UiJ'Tior  breed,  the  c«.ai!«e  black 
»  *d  of  w:...u  14  rn.'tr  *'Ariiire<l  ir»to  rlotb.  Gor^t-*,  swine, 
ard  di.rn'-f.c  poui*ry  are  k^^pt  ^ '««..•  tly  by  the  nohU.-s,  citi- 
j«r,s  fti.d  'i'-rgy.    There  u  auu  11  dance  of  game,  white  and 


dispiitel   for  a   century  (1561    to    1660).     By  ti. 
of  Oliva,  in  1660,  Poland  ceded  those  proTincesto  Su 
and  they  were   united  writh  Esthontx     Bv   the    trv  -'^ 
Nystadt,  in  1 721,  N^tb  were  annexed  to  tbellus»ian  v 

Livonia  is  divided  into  five  circles,  those  of  Rtgm«  I  > 
Aren^berir,  Pemau,  and  Wcnden. 

(De  Bray.  Etsai  sttr  VHiatoire  de  la  Lircnie^  3  vols-,  L 
pat,  IS17;  Hassel,  AVJ^^^cArrt^un^,  &C.) 

LlVCyNECA.    [IsoFOOA,  toI.  xiii^  p.  it] 
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LIVORNO,  called  hy  corruption  Leghorn  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  Livourno  by  the  French,  is  a  seaport  town  on  ttic 
west  cofuit  of  Italy,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany.  It 
stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  low  and  partly  marshy 
plain,  which  extends  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno  to  the 
hills  of  Montenero,  which  are  a  proiectiun  of  the  ridge 
>\  hich  runs  by  Volterra,  and  divides  the  basin  of  the  Arno 
(mm  that  of  the  Ombrone  or  Marcmma  of  Siena.  The 
hills  of  Montenero  end  abruptly  on  tbe  sea  about  three 
miletf  south  of  Livorno:  they  are  naturally  stony  and  bar- 
ren, but  the  slope  towards  Livorno  is  covered  with  country- 
houses  and  gardens,  which  are  the  resort  of  the  merchants 
and  their  families  during  the  summef,  and  have  a  fine  sea- 
view,  which  embraces  the  coast  and  the  Apennines  to  the 
north  towards  the  Gulf  of  La  Spezia,  the  islands  of  Gor- 
guna.  Capraia,  and  Elba,  and  (he  mountains  of  Capo  Corso, 
or  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Corsica.  Livorno 
u  14  miles  south  by  west  of  Pisa,  and  45  west  by  south  of 
Florence,  in  43**  33'  N.  lat.  and  10**  19'  E.  long. 

The  town  is  neatly  and  regularly  boilt ;  the  streets  are 
wide  and  mostly  straight,  and  there  is  a  firie  square  in  tie 
middle  of  the  town.    The  western  district,  called  la  Nova 
Venezia,  is  intersected  with  canals,  by  which  the  goods  are 
carried  in  boaits  from  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  and  landed 
before  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants.    Many  of  the  pri- 
vate houses  arc  handsome,  uniting  Italian  outward  archi- 
tecture with  interior  comfort    The  shops  are  well  supplied 
with  goods,  and  fitted  Up  in  good  taste.    Of  all  the  towns 
in  the  Mediterranean  perhaps  Livorno  most  resembles  an 
English  town;    the  innabitants  are,  by  long  intercourse, 
familiar  with  the  English,  and  well  disposed  towards  them, 
and  the  English  language  is  spoken,  or  at  least  understood, 
by  many  of  the  natives.    The  people  are  active,  steady,  and 
peaceably  inclined.    A  greater  tolerance  exists  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Italy:  the  English  and  Lutherans  have 
chapels  and  burying-groiinds,  the  Greeks  a  church,  and  the 
Jews  a  very  handsome  synagogue.    The  English  burying- 
ground,  situated  on  Ihe  ramparts,  is  adorned  with  numerous 
marble  monument's — among  others  that  of  Smollett,  who 
died  here.    The  town  itself  is  little  more  than  two  miles  in 
circumference;  but  two  large  suburbs,  one  beyond  the  north 
or  Pisa  gate,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  called  Borgo  Cap- 
puccini,  have  gradually  increased  to  the  size  of  towns,  and 
liave  been  lately  included  witliin  the  boundaries  of  the 
PoVtu  Franco,  wherein  goods  can  be  landed  and  warehoused, 
and  exported  again  without  paying  duty.    The  outer  mole, 
which  is  more  than  a  mile  m  length,  and  joins  the  light- 
house, affords  a  pleasant  walk.    The  harbour  is  tolerably 
large,  but  not  sufficiently  deep  for  large  vessels,  which  lie 
in  the  roads,  where  the  anchorare  is  safe  and  good.    The 
Danrena,  or  interior  harbour  or  dock,  is  only  fit  for  smaller 
vci^cls.     Near  the  Darsena  is  a  fine  colossal  statue  of  Fer- 
dmnndl.,  the  benefactor  of  Livorno.    The  lazzarettos,  of 
which  there  are  three,  outside  of  the  town  and  on  the  sea- 
shore, are  remarkable  for  their  excellent  distribution  and 
perfect  security,  being  surrounded  by  wet  ditches,  and  fur- 
nislted  with  extensive  warehouses  and  convenient  lodgings. 
Livorno  is  entirely  a  commercial  place :  it  has  however  a 
casino,  or  assembly-house,  a  theatre,  very  eood  inns  and 
coffee-houses,  and  the  vicinity  of  Pisa  affords  the  opportunity 
for  a  pleasant  drive  and  an  interesting  excnrsion.    Elemen- 
tary schools  and  infant  schools  have  been  of  late  years  esta- 
blifthed  at  Livorno;  and  the  Jews,  who  are  about  15,000  in 
number,  and  many  of  whom  are  descended  from  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Jews  expelled  fiom  the  Peninsula  two  cen- 
turies since,  vie  with  the  Christians  in  promoting  popular 
education.    The  population  of  Leghorn  is  now  reckoned  at 
75,0U0,  among  whom  are  individuals  of  every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, besides  Turks,  Moors,  Armenians,  and  Jews  from 
Africa  and  Asia. 

Livorno  has  no  claim  to  classical  antiquity ;  it  is  first  men-, 
tioned  as  a  village,  parish,  and  fort,  adjacent  to  Porto 
Pisano,  or  the  harbour  of  Pisa,  in  the  eleventh  century.  It 
was  ravaged  in  the  wars  between  Genoa  and  Pisa,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  and  afterwards  by 
the  French  General  Boucicault,  who  sold  it  in  1407  to  the 
Genoese  for  26,000  golden  ducats.  Pisa  and  its  port  had 
fallen  at  that  time  into  the  hands  of  the  Florentines,  who 
not  long  after  effected  the  purchase  of  Livorno  from  the 
Republic  of  Genoa,  in  1421,  for  100,000  golden  llorins.  The 
Florentines  established  docks  at  Livorno,  where  they  built 
their  vessels,  and  surrounded  the  place  with  walls.  As  the 
neighbouring  Porto  Pisano  became  gradually  filled  up  by 

the  simultaneous  effects  of  the  aUuviul  deposits  of  the  Arao 


and  other  streams,  and  by  the  sand  thrown  up  by  the 
western  storms,  the  importance  of  Livomo  as  a  port  in- 
creased in  proportion,  until  at  lapt  it  entirely  obliterated  the 
former.     But  the  great  increase  of  Livorno  took  place  in 
the  following  century,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Medici.  The 
grand-duke  Cosmo  I.  granted  to  all  new  settlers  privileges 
and  immunities  from  taxes,  and  security  from  pursuit  in 
consequence  of  debts  contracted  or  penalties  incurred  in 
other  countries.    He  also  built  a  mole  and  light-house,  and 
mwle  it  the  station  of  the  galleys  of  the  military  order  of 
St.  Stefano,  whose  avocation,  like  that  of  the  order  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem,  was  to  cruise  against  the  Mussulmans. 
His  successor  Ferdinand  I.  greatly  extended  the  improve- 
ments begun  by  Cosmo;   he  raised  regular  fortifications 
round  the  town,  built  warehouses,  a  fortress,  a  lazzaretto, 
and  numerous  other  buildings,  and  excavated  a  navigable 
canal  communicating  with  the  Arno.    He  not  only  con- 
firmed the  privileges  atid  immunities  to  new  settlers  granted 
by  Cosmo,  but  he  published  an  indulto  in  forty-eight  arti 
cles,  dated  the  10th  of  June,  1593,  by  which  merchants  of 
all  nations  and  of  every  religion,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Turks, 
Jews,  Moors,  and  others,  were  invited  to  come  and  settle  at 
Livorno,  without  fear  of  being  molested  on  account  of  their 
religion,  and  with  full  security  for  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty.   It  happened  that  about  this  time  the  fanatical  in- 
tolerance of  the  Spaniards  was  driving  away  the  Jews  and 
Moors  from  the  Peninsula,  and  several  thousand  Jews 
Availed  themselves  of  the  asylum  thus  offered  to  them  by 
Ferdinand.    A  number  of  Corsicans,  dissatisfied  with  their 
Genoese  rulers,  and  of  Proven9als,  scared  away  by  the  civil 
wars  which  desolated  France,  came  also  to  settle  at  Livomo. 
Cosmo  IL  continued  to  favour  Livomo,  and  gave  it  muni- 
cipal statutes,  built  new  ships  of  war,  and  when  the  edict  of 
Valencia,  in  September,  1609,  by  Philip  III.,  banished  all 
the  remaining  Moors  from  Spain,  Cosmo  invited  3000  of 
those  exiles  to  settle  as  colonists  in  the  territory  round  Li- 
vorno.   But  the  insubordination  and  fierceness  of  those 
strangers  obliged  the  grand-dukb  some  time  after  to  embark 
them  for  the  coast  of  Africa.     Livorno  has  continued  ever 
since  to  prosper  through  the  enlightened  protection  of  the 
successive  grand-dukes  and  the  tranquillity  which  Tus- 
cany has  in  general  enjoyed.     During  the  first  years  of  the 
war  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  neutrality  adopted  by  the 
grand-duke  Ferdinand,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
at  war,  favoured  greatly  the  commerce  of  Leghorn.    When 
Bonaparte  however  invaded  Italy  in  1796,  he  did  not  re- 
spect the  neutraUty  of  Tuscany,  but  sent  a  body  of  troops 
to  seize  upon  all  English,  Portuguese,  Neapolitan,   and 
Austrian  property  at  Leghorn,  an*f  even  insisted  that  the 
merchants  of  Leghorn  sliould  deliver  the  balances  and  de- 
posits which  they  had  in  their  hands  belonging  to  individuals 
of  the  above  nations,  an  act  of  bad  faith  which  the  merchants 
honourably  avoided  by  subscribing  a  roumd  sum,  which  they 
paid  to  the  French.    After  the  rupture  of  ihe  peace  of 
An'iieus,  Livorno  enjoyed  a  kind  of  neutrality  under  Maria 
Louisa  of  Spain  till  1808,  when  Napoleon  occupied  Tuscany 
and  annexed  it  to  the  French  empire.  tJponthis,  the  trade 
of  Livorno  was  annihilated,  its  counting-houses  gradually 
became  deserted,  a  ship  seldom  entered  the  harbour,  many 
of  the  merchants  wound  up  their  accounts,  and  retired  to 
Pisa  and  other  places.    Livorno  was  one  of  the  ports  which 
suffered  most  from  the  Continental  system,  and  in  whieh 
the  dominion  of  Napoleon  was  most  disliked.    With  tho 
peace  of  1814  the  prosperity  of  Livorno  returned,  and  it  has 
made  rapid  strides  ever  since.    Population  and  buildings 
have  rapidly  increased.     The  immunities  of  the  Porto 
Franco  have  been  extended  to  the  suburbs,  an  aqueduct  has 
been  constmcted,    and   other   improvements  nave  been 
effected.    A  railroad  is  now  in  progress  between  Livomo 
and  Florence.    A  capital  of  thirty  millions  of  Tuscan  livrea 
(one  million  sterling)  has  been  raised  by  shares  of  lOOO 
livres  each  for  the  purpose.    The  length  of  the  road  will  be 
about  50  miles. 

The  imports  into  Livorno  are  either  for  consumption  or 
for  deposit.  In  the  first  place,  Livomo  supplies  with  foreign 
goods  Tuscany,  Lucca,  part  of  the  Roman  States,  and  partly 
also  Modcna  and  Parma.  In  the  last  century  it  used  to 
supply  Lombardy  also,  but  Trieste  has  now  supplanted  Li- 
vomo in  this  branch  of  trade.  The  deposit  trade  of  Livorno 
was  also  in  the  last  century  more  extensive  than  it  is  now. 
The  English,  Dutch,  American,  and  other  ships  from  the 
Atlantic  carried  thither  manufactures  and  colonial  goods, 
and  exchanged  them  for  cotton,  silk,  and  other  produce  of 
the  Ltevaut,  which  were  brought  to  XiYomo  by  Italian  and 
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Greek  ret^^I*.     The  fariatie*  afforde^l  bv  ibe  baaretto. 
il5  wwebTuBCi,  Ihe  |w-rfcci  freedom  of  trade,  and  the  secu- 
ThT  eiii^ved  there.  ma.le  Livurno  a  m  »t  coiivcuient  p  ace 
oflxrUanS  between  the  Levant  and  the  nation,  of  w«tm, 
Euroi^    ThU  relauon  of  thing,  is  now  materially  altered. 
C^mXrce  «  become  more  direct:  the  Engl wh,  American 
a^rXTves^l.  from  the  we*t  proceed  straight  to  the 
Uvanl  and  the  Black  Sea  to  exchange  their  cargoes   and 
thc^mpT^-cmenls  that  have  taken  place  in  Turkey  of  late 
Vearsand  the  security  afforded  to  navigation  by  the  sUte  of 
Tene^riac^,  all  leni  to  favour  the  direct  intercourse  be- 
tween consumer  and  producer,  and  to  dimmish  the  import- 
ance  of  ports  of  deposit,  such  as  Livorno.  Malta,  L»^bon,  &c. 
8  m  llic  transit  triile  of  Livorno  is  considerable;  its  ware- 
hiuses^re  always  well  supplied,  and  it  is  a  ^^^-"l^njPi'S 
especially  for  the  smaller  vc>sels  from  the  coasts  of  Italy  and 
its  island*  to  take  in  their  cargoes. 

The  principal  articles  of  produce  of  the  country  exported 
fiom  Livorno  are:  silk,  eitfier  in  thread  or  manufactured, 
olL  amount  of  about  three  millions  of  francs  annuaUy; 
oil.  two  millions;  straw  hats,  three  or  ^o'j;  ^^^^^^"J-j^J: 
werly  this  article  amounted  to  seven  millions  of  francs, 
iron   from  Elba,  paper,  potash    alabaster,  coarse  w^oollen 
cloths  for  the  Levant,  coral  gathered  on  the  coasts  of  Bar- 
hary  and  Sardinia,  and  manufactured  at  Livorno ;  and  an- 
chovies, which  are  fl.hed  off  the  island  of  Gorgona,  opposite 
Livorno.    The  chief  imports  are :  corn  from  the  Black  Sea, 
French  woollens,  English  cotton  goods,  hardware,  sa  t  fish, 
and  colonial  articles.     In  1832   the  imports  araounlcd  to 
sixty-eight  millions  of  francs,  and  the  exports  about  fifty 
millionl  In  the  same  year  there  entered  the  port  of  Livorno 
199  English  vessels.  126  Austrian,  75  Russian  chielly  from 
the  Black  Sea.  Gl  American,  30  Swedish.  9  Danish,  4  Dutch, 
61  Greek,  hesidesmore  than  2000  coasting  vessels  from  the 

coasts  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  «     i  ir     ci«/. 

(Serristovi.  Saggio  Statistico ;  Magn  e  SanlcUi,   Slato 
antico  e  moderno  di  Livorno,  3  vols.  1772.) 

LIVRE,  antiently  a  money  of  account  in  France,  alier- 
wards  a  coin.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Roman  libra. 
or  pound,  the  standaid  by  which  the  French  money  was 
regulated,  twenty  sous  being  made  equal  to  the  hvre,  or 
libra.  Kelly,  in  his  *  Complete  Cambist,  vol.  i.,  p.  141, 
says  •  Accounts  are  kept  in  France  in  francs  of  ten  decimes, 
orV  hundred  centimes.  Before  the  year  1705  they  were 
kept  in  livres  of  20  sous  or  2 10  denicrs.  The  livre  and 
franc  were  formerly  of  the  same  value,  but  the  franc  is  now 
)i  per  cent,  better;  thus  80  francs  equal  81  livrcs,  and  by 
this  proportion  the  antient  monies  have  been  generally  con- 
verted into  modern.  By  a  decree  of  3  810  the  following 
proportion  was  established :  pieces  of  48  livres,  at  47  tr. 
20  centimes:  pieces  of  24  livres.  at  23  fr.  55  centimes;  of 
6  livres,  at  5  fr.  80  centimes;  of  3  li\Tes,  at  2  fr.  75  cen- 

The  livre  was  formerly  of  two  kinds,  Tournois  and  Parisis. 
The  Livre  Tournois  contained  20  sous  Tournois,  and  each 
sol  or  sous  1 2  denicrs  Tournois.  The  Livre  Partsts  was  of 
20  sous  Parisis,  each  sous  worth  12  deniers  Parisis,  or  15 
deniers  Tournois;  so  that  a  livre  Parisis  was  equivalent  to 
25  sous  Tournois ;  the  word  Parisis  being  used  in  opposition 
to  Tournois  on  account  of  the  rate  of  money,  which  was  one- 
fourth  higher  at  Paris  than  at  Tours. 

In  the  money  of  the  Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France,  colonial 
livrea  are  used,  two  of  which  equal  a  franc.  ^ ,    ,  , . 

Kelly,  ut  supra,  vol.  i.,  p.  269,  says,  under  * Neufchatel  in 
Switzerland.'  there  arc  different  modes  of  keeping  accounts 
hero.  The  moat  antient  method  is  in  Livres  foibles,  of  12 
Bros  or  144  deniers,  which  is  partially  retained,  particularly 
in  rents  and  inferior  departments  of  business.  The  second 
way  of  keeping  accounts  is  in  lirres  Tournois  of  Neuf- 
chatel  divide<l  into  1 2  sous  or  240  deniers,  one  livre  of  which 
equals  2i  livres  foibles,  and  ii  worth  13Jrf.  sterling  money. 
Another  mode  was  introduced  in  1798,  which  is  in  franken 
of  lObatxen,  or  lOOrappen.  ,  *     „  « 

The  Lira  Italiana  is  the  Italian  li\Te ;  equal  to  the 
French  franc,  with  its  divisions  and  multiples  m  proportion. 
There  is  also  the  lira  of  Modena,  and  the  lira  of  Reggie ;  the 
former  worth  3irf.  sterling,  the  latter  worth  only  twothirds 
of  the  lira  of  Modena.  ,r.      j    • 

Accounts  are  likewise  kept  in  several  parts  of  Canada  in 
livrei  according  to  the  antient  system  of  France.  (Kelly, 
vol.  i..  p.  59  ;  ii..  293.)    This  is  called  old  currency. 

LIXl'VIUM,  a  term  which  is  synonymous  with  ley.  it  I 
WOK  used  by  the  older  chemists  to  signify  a  solution  of  an  I 
alkali  in  water;  and  what  is  now  u»ually  called  an  alkaline  I 


solution,  or  m  solut.on  of  an  alkali,  was  termed  indifferently 
an  alkaline  ley  or  alkaline  lixivium. 

LIZARD.    [Lacertiada;  SAruiAifj] 

LIZARD  POINT.    rCoRxwALi-l 

LJUNGAN-ELF.    [Angebmanulxd.] 

LJUSNAN-ELF.    [Sweden]  ,  ^  , 

LLAMA  iAuchenia  of  Ilhger;  Z^ma  of  Cuvicr  a  .  . 
others),  the  i^eneric  name  for  that  form  of  the  Camt\  ^  ' 
which  is  confined  to  the  New  World, 

Organ  UATioN.  • 

2  1  — I  5—  .5  ^ 

DenUtion:— Incisors  g.  Canine  y^^.  Molars  -^-^^  —  v 

The  difference  hetween  the  dentition  of  the  two    •^./»- 
families  of  Camelid^,  Camelus  and  Auchema,  appc;u-  \  - 
consist   mainly  in  the  absence  of  the  two  small  point 
teeth,  which  are  found  in  the  interval  or  *  bar  betwiH^ri  i   r 
canines  and  the  molars  in  the  CameU,  from  the  jaws  ot  v 
Llamas,     Thus  the  Llamas  have  four  false  molars,  as  i-    > 
may  be  termed,  less  than  the  Camels.     In  other   re^r-  '  •' 
the  dentition  of  the  one  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  the  il.  i  ' 
tion  of  the  other.    The  follo\iing  cut  exhibits  the  <iv..    . 
arrangement  of  the  Dromedary,  and  wUl  convey  a  sut^    . 
eully  accurate  idea  of  the  same  parts  in  the  Llamas,  it  " 
spectator  will  suppo>e  the  absence  of  the  ^''^^ ^f^-^^J^  j"} ' 
mentioned.    The  difference  was  considered  by  M.  r .  t.  u 
to  be  of  such  small  importance,  that  he  has  not  c:>tiM  i  t. 
it  necessary  to  give  a  figure  of  the  dentition  of  Aucfunti 


Il  •* 


V  .1 


Teetli  of  DromccUry.    (F.  Ctiv't«r.) 

Baron  Cuvier  obscr\es,  that  the  Camels  and  Li  un  f  \ 
in  many  points  from  the  horned  ruminants.     Cun-.  ■■ 
as  a  whole,  the  head  of  the  former  presents  a  narrow  c- 
more  lengthened  muzzle  (un  museau  plus  aminri>.  a  : 
nium  larger  in  proportion,  orbits  placed  more  forwjn: 
the  edges  of  those  orbits  more  prominent,  in  conM<|.  i. 
of  the  temples  being  more  sunk. 

In  the  Llama  the  bones  of  the  nose  are  short,  and    : 
extremity  notched;  their  base  is  slightly  cnlar;:iHl : 
lacrymal  bone  is  but  little  advanced  upon  the  check, 
leaves  a  wide  space  between  its  anterior  angle   an! 
upper  external  angle  of  the  nasal  bone.    It  does  not  ,• 
the  orbitary  part  of  the  maxillary  bone,  but  stops  al  vnv 
suborbital  internal  hole;   nothing  of  the  vomer  is  t 
seen  above  the  spheno- palatine  hole,  and  a  small  po^t! 
the  pterygoYd  internal  apophysis  scarcely  shows  it>cir  t. 
The  parietal  bones  are  soon  united  into  a  sin^^le  bone  n 
wider  than  it  is  long;  the  posterior  suture  of  which  re: 
nevertheless,  before  the  occipital  crest     Tlie    tvtn: 
wing  of  the  posterior  sphenoid  bone  has  a  descend m^- 
minence,  and  its  pterygoid  wing  terminates  in   n  \'- 
point,  which  projects  more  than  that  of  the  ptcrygoul 
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vlsr^.>e  fr'»Tn  witl:  «t,  sjivinj:  a  sacculated  character  to  those 
pir*" ':'f  the  ^I'li.ch.  The  stneral  compartments  of  the 
<•"/.;  hb\^c  Kvn  b.:d  open  in  this  preparation  to  show 

ns  v.:h  each  other  and  the  character  of 
TLe  rumen  i»  lined  xvilh  cuticle,  but 
)  (lest  ;./e  of  the  villi  which  characterize  it  in  the 
I  r...  i  nim-.-^arits.  It  is  partially  divided  into  two  com- 
f-r::.u^n:5  l«y  a  ^ir. nz  fasciculus  of  tnu-^cular  fibres,  which, 
c  '-/.non.-u  i  rn  the  loft  side  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  traverses 
f  -  7A'.  ::.h  :.  :^g:ti:.!'.nally.  On  the  right  side  of  this  ridge, 
s\  \\  I  .  J rtcsinMnal'ter  muscular  fasciculi  pass  off  at  right 
a- .:..>,  zrA  Xhc<e  ii^gcs  are  connected  by  still  smaller 
fiv _.-:.!•,  n:nn:n2  trarsvcrsely  between  them  at  different 
d.iTT.:e^  fr.m  e:ich  other;  the  quadranf^ular  specs  which 
A*^..l:  r-"m  the  ab..ve  arrangement  of  ftisciculi  are  partly 
c! -•:-!  Vy  a  fr^durt.on  of  the  lining  membrane,  leaving  a 
c.:cj.\ii'  zjvr.urc  in  the  centre  of  each  square  for  the 
pavij^c  ct  L-juils  into  the  cells  beneath.  The  compart- 
irer.t  rf  tl.e  paunch  to  the  left  of  the  great  longitudinal 
r. 'j.-  tcr:.>:-:r.:LS  in  two  sncculi,  at  what  may  bo  considered 
the  c«ri:2c  extremity.  The  sacculus  nearest  the  cesopha- 
•TLs  :$  iirj^'o:  the  ore  farthest  from  it  is  developed  into  a 
f .: .«  cf  c*:.:,  cf  a  ?n:Lr..r  size  but  of  precisely  similar  con- 
$!n: ?•::■:;  t.  ;:.  ie  on  the  opj^Jsile  side  of  the  paunch — a 
r^rie?  rf  ?^.\]\'jT  niutc-jlar  lands  passing  off  at  right  angles 
fr.zA  the  *-rr.f  cr.c.  whiJh  separates  the  two  sarculi,  and 
the-r  !e>?cr  barids  being  connected  by  transverse  fasciculi, 
in  the  intcrraU  of  which  the  cells  are  developed.  The  ro- 
ll'jV::.%  or  water  bag,  is  laid  open,  showing  that  the  cells 
ZT^  i.:ji:<rl  bei'^reen  a  series  of  parallel  muscular  fasciculi, 
S3  :n  the  runi:ii :  but  their  further  subdivision  is  carried  to 
a  2  --'-r  e\\r.T,  ar.d  their  oiilices  arc  not  guarded  by 
:-  '^'  :-l:  uj  \z.-\  ic'v.yns.  The  external  muscular  coat  of 
t.   5   — .T.'T  15  si  d.-p -ed  that  its  exterior  is  smooth  and 

♦  -  '  nz.  -'i  tLo  c.l.s  are  scarvrely  ViSible  from  without 
T  1--  ■ '  :z-5  L«  !i.i  o;  c-n,  so  aa  to  show  the  muscular 
r  '.z.  '^~.  z  'nTiTsys  it  lunzituiinally,  and  winds  round 
!* .:  7 -rt  •  f  tie  reUcuijm  to  terminate  at  the  orifice 

'  -Is  ;<; -.r.ra.  *  I:  is  chvious,' continues  Mr.  Owen, 
• '  !•'•:*  :•.-:  -  :.:ri-!:  l  ff  this  fa-ciculus,  all  communica- 
-  -_  -  •-  •?-.  :h:  first  :«•-  rivi'ics  and  the  cBsophagus  would 
:^  'It  ^  :-  i  :h:  rt:.i^i:l:-:e'l  f  A  would  be  conducted, 
X*  ^-..  — .  lr-ii.nir.*5  .1:! J  the  third  cavity.  Aslighter 
•>  J  ' ,    f  •    .  •-■  .  -. -T  .-.li  cv:;  off  the  communication  with 

*  -•.  .    -   1'.-.      V  :l.  •  r.--!-^  of  •fl -ids  direct  into  the  reti- 

•_  :'.."•  :-'•  •-•-  v.,  h  {:/*  :'..y  tikes  place  when  the 
t_ ,  .^  L.:"-i  .'.'L*.  A  ir.-2  communication  however 
I.    -      ,    .    »'-- 1  •_'.  ■.-.■>r^:g  :!:-'!  paur.ch.     A  porcupine's 

•  .J":  th.;  o'y^'rje  c^rial  leading  to  the 

'-.-•.  ::.  tr.o  C-inei  is  a  small  sacculus, 

.'',/'-'  '.z  b-twecT  the  reticulum  and 

:•:  «•'    'l.i  .'-'-t  rn  the  Llama;    but  on  a 

;  .-.--.r  n^rrihrane  nearest  the  orifice 
-*.-  v.i-  t-»be  prohiced  into  ridges, 

-  -.  1  :c:  -. -1-tc  -jI  a'.vc  jlar  form  ;  and  as 
'  .*  •-  -e  '!  5\r.ct!v  observable  in  the 
-.  .i  '  -,;.  '.zr:\  \j\  Daubenton  as  the  true 

-  : 11^  -Li.  i  \\.'i  ^ater-bag  as  a  peculiar 

*.*  :''-^-^  •.  irrr  f  f  the  stomach  in  the  foetal 
.  •    f  r.-  '-'-•=  e'.r.^^ated  continuous  cavity, 

.•*  ,  »-r  :h -H  wrhout  rugae  or  laminsD, 

T  '.:'*.-  'it^'.l'j^-fA  at  the  cardiac  half  of 

• -%   u  a  sifliil   transverse  aperture 

.  i    yr .' J'y.r^r.fic.     The  duodenum  is 

I*    '.  '    vtj'-r.'Vriijcnt.     No.  566 Cex- 

•     '  •    -.  '-.  ,:..v.h  of  an  adult  Llama, 

V     •  '.  I'. .  ,'-  I.    .j:  the  upper  part  of  the 

•  .•  '  '• '.  r."  '-..*'--i  f^>i  from  the  obso- 
•-. '    ;.       1 :  *:  n. --cular  fibres  of  the 

*•,     *.•  ---  '-J.  -L  l^y  of  this  canal,  are 

,'■.   \      -t  v.:.i  r  -r.d  the  arcrturc  of 

'  '  '^  ''*  .r:  •>•  -  t  T-5  iiilo  the  lesser 

..    -1    '-L     .-.nc^  Mr.  Owen,  which, 

.  •.  '-  iv  1 :    ;•  .'  ».:.L  -e  of  the  third 

^    :  ■ 'I    '   .•*<•   '.Lv  »'»ri.iiiunicatK»n 

I     .   V."-.  r     _j.     T:.e  c  Luinence- 

.f   -i  t.    :.<r  th.:  i  or  bupernu- 

...        -  I    ••  c.-*.t:.'-t  J  !i}  a  brittle. 

'  ^   .  -  '  -  rr  -:    of  ceils  fiom 

"^  It  vl^.ch  lines 

-  e-it  lucmbrano 

.  -     ...•     •.•-'-^    '  *   '.  -i'rer  fi^cKuli. 

j»-»».r  '.*.    "i*."    .' z  b*: -a,  »ii*ch  are 
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orifices  of  the  cells.*  Mr.  Owen  further  obsorves  thai,  n  J  i  r 
death, when  these  contractile  parts  have  ceased  to  act,  t:.- 
smaller  matters  contained  in  the  paunch,  such  as  grams  f 
oats,  &c.,  may  pass  into  these  cells;  but  their  conieiil>^  I.. 
always  found  to  be  chiefly  fluid.  No.  566  E  is  the  re' •••..- 
lum,  second  cavity,  or  true  water-bag  of  the  Llama.  1 .  > 
cavity,  Mr.  Owen  remarks,  is  not  lined  with  cuticle,  a^  " 
the  homed  ruminants ;  the  other  differences  are  poin*  i 
out  in  the  description  of  the  following  preparation.*  'I:  • 
muscular  fibres  of  two  of  the  larger  ridges  have  been  'i  - 
sected;  they  form  by  no  means  such  powerful  fasciculi  .- 
in  the  corresponding  ridges  of  the  paunch-ccHs.  1  • 
middle  fibres  in  each  ridge  become  tendinous;  but  tl.* 
lateral  fibres  continue  muscular,  and  pass  off  to  the  diffc  i  v  i 
connecting  ridges,  from  which  they  spread  over  the  er.ii.t? 
circumference  of  the  cells,  and  constitute  the  second  or  .*  - 
temal  muscular  tunic  of  this  part  of  the  stomach.  On  t... 
opposite  side  of  the  preparation  a  portion  of  the  exteri.:. 
layer  of  fibres  is  exhibited.     {Catalogue,  vol.  i.) 

We  here  see  that  the  structure  in  this  very  essential  ]•-:♦ 
of  the  organization's  similar  in  both  the  forms  of  the  f':- 
melicUp,  and  that  the  Llamas  of  the  New  World,  as  w*ll  i> 
the  Camels  of  the  Old  World,  are  provided  with  the  nio  v  . 
of  preserving  fluids  in  cells   appropriated  to   that  o!! 
Such  a  provision  is  consistent  witli  the  localities  and  hi   /- 
of  both;  for  if  the  parched  deserts  wherein  the  lot  of  :: 
Camel  is  cast  require  such  a  modification  of  the  stomj*  i-. 
the   Llama,  whose  stronghold  is  the  mountain-chain  tt.  / 
traverses  the  southern  parts  of  America,  and  which  is  f<.(]:.  i 
high  Up  on  the  Andes,  often  out  of  the  reach  of  lakes,  in- 
quires little  less. 

Mr.  Owen,  m  his  interesting  paper  *  On  the  Anatomy    t 
the  Nubian  Girafl'e,'  states  that  the  action  of  the  abdom.:  .. 
parietes  in  rumination  is  much  stronger  in  the  Camel  n 
in  the  Giraffe;  and  he  observes  that  it  is  a  singular  f;.  •. 
and  one  which   has  not  hitherto  been   noticed,  that  l  • 
Cameline  Ruminants  differ  from  the  true  RumitunUi  .i 
the  mode  in  which  the  cud  is  chewed.     In  the  Cn*-.^ 
it  is  ground  alternately  in  opposite  directions  from  side  t  • 
side:  in  the  Oxen,  Sheep,  Antelopes,  and  Deer,  the  1«  wt: 
jaw  is  ground  against  the  upper  in  the  same  direction,  by  i 
rotatory   motion,      iiic  movements  may  be  succe>M>(.  , 
from  right  to  left,  or  from  left  to  right,  but  they  are  n«.  v 
alternate  throughout  the  masticatory  process,   as    in    * 
Camels :    and  here  again,   he   remarks,  in    the   rota* 
motion  of  the  jaws  of  the  Giraffi*,  while  masticatinir  : 
cud,  we  have  evidence  of  its  alhnity  to  the  horned  ru  .  .- 
nants.     (Zoo/.  7Va«*.,  vol.  ii.     Communicated  Jan.  1*%:- 

With  regard  to  external  characters,  we  have,  both  in  :.  • 
Llamas  and  the  Camels,  the  long  neck  and  comparat:\  -  * 
small  head,  and  the  prolonged  moveable  upper  lip,  dtt; 
fissured  vertically ;  we  miss,  in  both,  the  naked  muzzle. : 
find  the  apertures  of  the  nostrils  mere  fissures  capal.U-     ' 
being  shut  at  pleasure.    The  differences  in  thedeitt.t 
have  been  already  noticed ;  and  though  we  look  in  \... 
for  the  humps  of  the  true  Camels  on  the  backs  of  the  Llai-.  .*. 
yet  there  is,  according  to  Molina,  a  conformation  in  ^ 
latter  resembling  that  excrescence,  and  consisting  o:  :  . 
excess  of  nutritious  matter,  in  the  shape  of  a  thiclL  c^a:  J 
fat  under  the  skin,  which  is  absorbed  as  a  compens.t:.   > 
for  occasional  want  of  food.    Themost  marked  a iffcrtr.  ^ 
appears  to  exist  in  the  structure  of  the  feet ;  and  this  d  iS  • 
ence  is,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  demanded  by  the  se\( : .. 
localities  and  habits  of  the  two  groups.    No  structure  i  . . 
bo  imagined  more  admirably  contrived  for  the  8upp<trt  j'  i 
passage  of  an  animal  over  arid  sands  than  the  elastic  \ 
which  forms  the  sole  of  the  Caniers  foot,  and  on  whicr.  i. 
conjoined  toes  rest. 

But  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  the  adaptation,  i\\  . 
animal  of  generally  similar  structure,  of  a  foot  to  the  «.\ 
gencies  of  the  case.    The  pad  which  connects  the  ti-.-^    ' 
the  Camel  beneath  would  have  afforded  no  very  sure  f*.».  ;     z 
to  un  animal  destined  to  climb  the  precipices  of  the  Al'I  - : 
and  we  accordingly  find,  in  ihelJama,  toes  with  stror.^  u 
curved  nails,  completely  separated  ft"om  each  other.    :. 
each  defended  by  its  own  pad  or  cushion,  so  aa  to  piv^.. :  ; 
the  most  perfect  modification  of  the  parts  with  a  tuu  • , 
firm  progre^siou,  either  in  ascent  or  descent,  whilst  ihcii.-  * 

•  No.  5(7.  a  p  irtion  of  the  TTtirnlnm.  or  wster-K'i'.  of  a  Cbm^l.  in  .^**^    - 
•Inmiaj  m«in'  di^inrtly  tli«'  ".nun*  oi   iis  liiius:  m«'ml»ranp,  nwJ  thai  t"  • 
cur.it<<  oC  thi- f.iMU  U  a  ttvrri  .js:  fiiul  ;ib»orl>inj;  »ur  aiv.     'Hi.*   n»'-:.        . 
h«>  Nvii   n-nuAi-^l  iiom  i.iio  iif  Uie  t:i«"»tt«r  and  frurn  loropof  liic  le*-." 
v|.i«*in^   thr   inu.«al.\rity  of  tln«M>    pari*,  aiid  Uwt  noiy  of  lh»  fil»r.«4  K-« 
inxtMKiii'i.  .-to  ill  Uic  iiiauia,  in  tUc  iau^cr  bau>ist    ^<-Vl^7    ^^1  ttttt2»««  V.  a.w    ., 


nothing  ia  the  structure  eakulale)!  to  impede  great  rapidity 
upon  ootnparstiTely  plain  ground. 


Foot  of  Llumft ;  witli  thv  tkiD  PD- 

Natueal  Historv. 

Cons'idcniblo  doubt  is  siill  euterlnincd  as  to  the  number 
of  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Avchenia,  and  we  shajl 
ciidoiivour  lo  traca  some  of  tho  accounts  given,  beginning 
with  some  of  the  earlier  hiJilorians  and  zoologists,  and  con- 
tiituing  the  inquiry  down  to  the  present  time. 

Tlie  Spaniards,  when  Ihey  conquered  South  America, 
found  the  liamo,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  only  beast 
of  burthen  possessed  by  Ihc  natives,  to  whom  it  litevise 
gavo  food  and  raiment  ;^  for  the  liesh  was  eaten  by  them, 
and  the  hair  or  wool  was  woTea  into  clolh.  We  cannot  be 
surprised  that  so  useful  an  animal  should  have  been  called 
by  tho  eonquerors  a  sheep,  especially  nhen  we  recollect  the 
qualities  of  its  flesh  and  of  iIs  wool ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  the  Llamas  described  as  sheep  hy  the  earlier  Spanish 
writers.  Thus,  Augustin  de  Zarate,  treasurer- general  in 
Peru  in  1544,  in  his  account  of  the  conquest,  speaks  of  the 
Llama,  as  it  was  observed  in  the  mountains  of  Chili,  as  q 
sheep  of  buithon.  He  says  that  in  siluations  where  there 
is  no  snow,  the  natives,  to  supply  the  want  of  water,  fill  Ibe 
skins  of  sheep  with  that  fluid,  and  make  other  living 
shocp  carry  the  skins;  for  lie  remarks  that  tbeae  Peru- 
vian sheep  are  large  enough  to  serve  as  beasla  at  bur- 
then. De  Z&rale  evidently  had  the  eye  of  a  zoologist, 
for  lie  says  that  these  sbeep  resemble  tho  camel  in  shape, 
though  tbey  have  no  hump.  He  stales  that  they  can 
carry  about  a  hundred  pounds  or  more,  that  the  Spaniards 
used  to  ride  tbera,  and  that  their  rate  of  travelling  was 
four  or  fiveleagues  a-day.  His  description  appears  to 
be  that  of  an  eye-witness,  and  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of 
irulli.  When  tbey  are  tired,  says  De  Zarate,  they  lie  down, 
and  the  load  must  be  taken  off,  for  neither  beoIiiiK  nor  help 
will  make  them  get  up.  Their  weariness  is  manifested  in  a 
very  dUagrecable  way  when  a  man  is  on  one  of  tbem;  for 
our  autbor  says  that  if  the  beast  is  pressed  ou  under  such 
circumstances,  it  turns  its  head  and  discharges  its  saliva, 
which  has  a  bad  odour,  into  its  rider's  face.  He  speaks  of 
them  as  of  great  utility  end  proBt  to  their  masters,  praises 
their  good  and  Dne  wool,  particularly  that  of  the  species 
named  pacai,  which  have  very  long  fleeces,  and  shows  that 
their  keep  costs  little  or  nothing,  either  in  money  or  trouble; 
for  they  are  satisfied  with  a  handful  of  maize,  and.  are  able 
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to  go  for  four  or  five  days  without  vat«.  He  declaros  that 
their  flesh  is  as  well-flavoured  as  that  of  a  fat  Costilian 
sheep,  and  notices  the  public  shambles  for  the  sale  of  it 
in  all  parts  of  Peru  then  frequented  by  these  animals. 
But,  he  remarks,  this  was  not  the  case  on  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards ;  for  when  an  Indian  killed  a  shi-ep  at'lhat 
time,  his  neighbours  came  for  what  they  wanted,  and  then 
another  Indian  would  kill  a  sheep  in  bis  turn. 

The  Llama  soon  found  its  vay  to  £tux)po ;  for  vre  find,  in 
the  '  Icoiies  Animalium '  (Gesner,  Sec.),  a  figure  of  oi 


the  AlTocamelus  of  Sc^liger,  who  speaks  of  it  as  an  animal 
'in  terra  Gigantum' (Patagonia  probably),  with  the  head, 
the  ears,  and  the  neck  of  a  mule,  the  body  of  a  camel,  and 
Ihc  tail  of  a  horse :  '  Quamobrem  ex  Camelo  et  aliis  coiupo- 
situm  'AXXoKii^ijXai'  appcllavitnus.'  The  ligure,  it  appears, 
was  taken  from  a  print,  with  the  following  account : — '  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1358,  on  the  ISth  day  of  June,  this 
wonderful  auiraal  was  brought  to  Miildlebui^h  (Mittel- 
burgum  Selandiai),  having  never  before  been  seen  by  the 
priijccs  of  Germanv,  nor  recorded  by  Pliny  nor  oilier  aqtient 
writers.  They  said  it  was  an  Indian  Sheep  from  Piro  (per- 
haps Peru),  a  region  nearly  six  ibousaiid  miles  distant fropi 
Antwerp.'  Then  follows  the  description,  from  which  it 
may  be  gathered  Ih^t  the  animal  was  either  a  brown  Llamii 
ora  plod  one.  The  neck  issiaied  lu  have  been  very  while, 
'cfgneo  colore  candid issiiuum,'  and  the  body  rufgus, 'm- 
fum  ant  punicaum.' 

Jalm  de  Lact  (Ibl.,  Leydcn,  1S33)  appears  to  have  col- 
lected most  of  the  SpanUb  aulhocities  up  to  his  time.  He 
quotes  Garcilaso  as  saying  t'l^t  the  domestic  animals  of  Ihe 
Peruvians  are  of  two  kinu,  the  greater  and  the  less ;  which 
the  Peruvians,  as  a  common  name,  call  Llama,  that  is,  cattle 
or  sheep  (pecuden) ;  thus  the  shepherds  say  Llama  micbee. 
They  call  the  greater  cattle  (m^us  pecu^)  Htianaeu-llama, 
on  accoimt  of  its  similitude  to  the  wild  aniraal  wbich  ia 
named  Huanacu,  and  from  yhicli  it  diOecs  in  colour  only; 
for  the  domestic  Llamas  (domesticum  peKUs)  ar^  found  of 
various  colours,  Ijkc  the  horse ;  but  the  wild  Uamais  only 
of  one  colour,  likechestnuL  The  greater  kind  bave  a  great 
resemblance  to  a  camel,  eipapt  that  ihey  want  the  bump, 
and  are  >u)t  so  large.  Ttui  small  kind  (minus  pecus)  ihoy 
call  Pacq-ilaipa,  and  this  is  only  fed  for  its  flesh  and  ill 
wool,  which  is  Ibe  beet  apd  longest,  as  it  is  unequal  to  the 
carrying  of  burthons. 

De  Laet  then  turns  to  Acosta.  '  Peru,'  says  the  laller, 
'faasiu)tbinf;l>cUeT  or  more  useful  llian  its  cattle,  which 
our  countnmeo  call  Poruvisn  slieop,  but  which  the  Peru- 
vians, in  ttieir  Iqngue,  name  Llama;  Hir  they  bring  large 
proRt,  and  are  kept  for  next  tq  nothing  (viiissimo  aliiur). 
These  coiIle  furnish  (jif  natives  with  wool  for  their  vest- 
ments, like  OUT  sheep,  and  are  used  by  tbem  as  beasts 
of  burthen.  Tjiere  is  no  ncccEeily  fur  shoeing  them, 
guiding  thetp  by  a  rein,  or  feeding  tliem  with  oals; 
for  these  animaU  serve  their  master  gratuitously,  being 
content  with  the  <jtikl  herbs  which  they  meet  with  every* 
whefe.  There  ore  two  kinds  (spcpies) — one  which  is  woolly 
and  called  Paco  by  the  natives,  Ilio  other  covered  with  a 
slight  fleece  (villis  levibus)  only,  and  nearly  naked,  whence 
it  IS  more  fitted  for  carrying  burthens,  called  Guanaeo. 
Tbey  are  rather  larger  than  sheep,  but  lees  than  heifers, 
with  a  long  neck  like  the  camels,  lefty  legs,  and  a  compact 
body :  the  colour  is  various,  for  some  are  white,  some  black, 
some  brown,  and  some  piebald  (versicolores),  which  they 
call  Mnrofori.  Their  flesh  is  good,  although  rallier  gross 
(spissior),  but  that  of  the  lambs  is  much  llie  best  and  the 
most  delicate ;  but  they  are  rarely  killed,  because  they  are 
of  by  far  greater  use  as  beasts  of  burthen,  and  their  wool 
serves  for  making  clotb.  This  wool  the  barbarians  clean, 
spin,  and  weave  into  garments ;  but  it  is  of  two  sorts,  one 
coarser  and  more  common,  which  they  cell  Havatca,  ilio 
other  finer  and  more  loose  (nbsolutior),  which  tliey  rati 
Cumbi  (according  lo  Gaicitaso,  Compi) :  from  tiiL-i  last  they 
weave  various  curtains  and  hangings  (aulea  el  perislromala) 
of  most  elegant  workmanship,  which  last  a  long  time,  and 
in  splendour  do  not  yield  to  silk ;  nay,  what  is  wonderful 
for  barbarians,  they  are  so  neat  in  tbcir  weaving  that  the 
elegance  ia  nearly  equal  throughout,  nor  is  the  web  or  woof 
over  apparent.  The  antient  Peruvian  monarchs  kept  up 
many  works  for  weaving  Cumbi,  the  principal  artiGcers  in 
which  lived  at  Capachtco,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Titicaca. 
These  wools  tbey  dyad  with  the  juice  of  various  barbs. 
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aceoHing  as  (he  nature  of  the  work  required.  But  most  of 
the  Peruvian  barbarians  are  cunning  in  ibis  ireaving,  and 
have  in  their  huts  instruments  adapted  for  the  art ;  and 
IVom  these  sbecp  they  draw  most  of  the  necessaries  of 
human  life.  By  far  the  greatest  use  of  these  animals  how- 
ever is  in  carrying  burthens ;  for  sometimes  300,  sometimes 
a  drove  of  1000.  carry  various  articles  of  merchandise,  skins 
of  wine,  chocolate  (cocam),  maize,  Chunno,  and  quicksilver 
to  Potosi  and  the  other  mines  and  towns.*  Acosta  then 
speaks  of  their  employment  in  conveying  silver  from  Potosi, 
&c.,  and  observes  that  he  has  often  wondered  how  droves 
of  these  animals,  sometimes  consisting  of  1000,  sometimes 
of  two  only,  and  not  unfrequently  laden  with  3000  bars  or 
plates  (laminsB)  of  silver,  worth  3000  ducats,  should  make 
their  way,  accompanied  by  a  few  barbarians  only,  who 
direct  them,  and  load  and  unload  their  burthens,  and  hardly 
attended  by  one  or  two  Spaniards,  passing  the  night  in  the 
open  air  and  without  a  guard, — and  that  so  safely  that  a  bar 
is  scarcely  ever  missed,  such  is  the  security  of  travelling  in 
Peru.  *The  burthen  of  each  beast,*  continues  Acosta, 
*  amounts  to  100  and  sometimes  150  lbs.,  which  they  carry 
three,  or  at  the  most  four,  leagues  a- day,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  journey.  But  their  leaders  know  their  sta- 
tions, where  rood  and  water  for  their  cattle  abound :  here 
they  pitch  their  tents,  and  unload  their  beasts.  When 
however  they  have  only  one  day's  journey  to  make,  the 
Llamas  are  able  to  bear  a  load  of  even  200  lbs.,  or  to  mora 
fonvard  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  leagues.  These  animals 
rejoice  rather  in  a  cool  than  in  a  fervid  temperature,  and 
therefore  they  are  propagated  immensely  in  the  mountains, 
whilst  they  fail  in  the  plains,  on  account  of  the  too  great 
heat.  The  bald  sheep  (calvum  pecus),  or  Guanacoes,  are 
of  a  fkwning  (vernile)  and  gentle  aspect:  often,  as  they 
walk  along,  they  stop  and  regard  the  passers-by  without  any 
expression  of  fear  or  pleasure,  so  attentively  with  erected 
neck,  that  it  is  difficult  to  abstain  from  laughter ;  sometimes 
they  are  so  suddenly  terrified,  that  they  run  off  to  the 
mountain  precipices  with  the  greatest  swiftness,  so  that  it 
is  necessary  to  shoot  them  to  save  their  loads.  The  Pbcoes 
also  become  so  enraged  sometimes,  or  are  so  wearied  with 
their  burthens,  that  they  lie  down  with  their  burthens,  and 
cannot  be  made  to  rise  either  by  threats  or  blows ;  whence 
a  proverb  has  arisen,  and  stubborn  or  obstinate  men  are 
said  to  be  Impacatos,  For  this  there  is  no  better  remedy 
tlian  for  the  conductor  to  stop  and  sit  down  by  the  animal, 
until  by  his  blandishments  he  prevails  on  the  animal  to  rise 
spontaneously.* 

It  further  appears  thtit  the  Llamas  are  subject  to  scab, 
called  by  the  *  barbarians '  car(u:/ftfn,  which  is  deadly  not 
only  to  the  animal  which  has  taken  it,  but  spreads  by  con- 
tagion among  the  ilock,  so  that  almost  the  only  remedy  is 
immediately  to  bury  the  diseased  animal.  Garcilaso  how- 
ever mentions  other  remedies :  the  most  powerful  is  stated 
to  bo  a  very  simple  one,  namely,  anointing  the  aflfeoted  parts 
with  lard  (adipe  suilla).  The  price  of  a  Llama  varies  in 
different  provinces ;  but  the  *  barbarian  *  who  possesses  two 
or  three  is  considered  sufficiently  rich.  Garcilaso  adds 
that  the  Peruvians,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  did 
not  milk  their  flocks,  which  give  that  secretion  very  spa- 
ringly, and  only  in  sufficient  quantity  for  their  young; 
neither  did  they  make  cheeses  of  their  milk. 

De  Laet  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  besides  these  domes- 
tic hcrdfi,  Puru  produces  certain  wild  animals  which  are  not 
easily  to  bo  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  New  World,  except  in 
the  neighbouring  country  of  Chili.  Some  of  these  are 
called  Guanaco  or  IJuanaat,  from  a  similitude  to' which  the 
domestic  kinds  obtained  the  same  name.  The  flesh  of  these 
is  good,  according  to  Garcilaso,  but  not  so  good  as  that  of 
the  domestic  Huanacu  Llarruu,  The  males  keep  a  look-out 
on  the  highest  hills,  whilst  the  females  are  feeding  in  the 
valleys ;  and  when  the  former  obsorve  the  approach  of  men 
from  afar,  they  neigh  almost  like  a  horse,  to  warn  the 
females.  If  the  men  come  neoror,  they  flee,  driving  the 
femnles  before  them.  The  wool  of  these  is  short  and  rougli. 
but  it  is  notwithstanding  used  by  the  •  barbarians'  for  mak- 
ini?  cloth.  These  animals  are  taken  in  snares  and  nooses. 
Others  again  are  called  yieuiiat :  these  are  not  very  unlike 
goatN  except  that  they  have  no  horns,  and  are  larger,  and 
are  of  a  leonine  colour  or  more  ruddy;  these  live  in  the 
highest  mountoins  and  groves,  and  love  the  colder  regions, 
but  especially  the  solituths  which  the  Peruvians  dcsifrnate 
by  the  common  name  of  Pumu;  neither  are  thev  annoved 
Vy  snow  or  frost,  but  are  rather  recreated  thereby.    They 


go  in  flocks,  and  run  most  swiftly.     Such  is  their  timiditf. 
that  at  the  sight  of  men  or  wild  beasts  they  liurr\    i. - 
stantly  into  inaccessible  or  hidden  fastnesses.    There  wt-v 
formerly  a  great  nuftiber  of  these  animals  here,  but  i }  .  » 
are  now  become  much  more  rare  on  account  of  the  pron.i  •- 
cuous  licence  in  hunting.    Their  wool  is  very  fine,  and  Iia. 
sill^, or  rather  like  the  wool  of  the  Beaver,  and  the  nat.w- 
deservedly  estimate  it  highly;  for  besides  other  properiu  -. 
it  is  also  said  to  resist  the  heat  and  impart  coolness,  whcn'  • 
it  is  especially  used  for  caps.    Next  to  these  come  tr.- 
TafTi^as  or  Thrucas^  which  are  larger  and  more  swift  th^  . 
the  Vicuiias,  and  of  a  more  burnt  colour,  with  pend Ui«. .« 
and  light  ears:  they  rarely  collect  in  herds,  and  gencr:'  < 
wander  about  the  precipices  singly.      Garcilaso  says  i\  ,' 
these  are  a  species  of  deer,  but  less  than  those  of  Eun;  - 
They  were  innumerable  in  the  time  of  the  Yncas,  so  t)-  • 
they  entered  the  very  towns;  nor  was  there  any  deficicn- . 
of  their  fawns  and  does.    Thus  far  De  Laet,  who  says  x:  . 
all  these  animals  produce  bezoar  stones,  of  which  th '>•.•- 
the  Pacoes  and  Guanacoes  are  the  smallest  and  lowest  : 
estimation,  whilst  those  from  the  Vicuiias  are  rather  la:  j-  r 
and  better,  and  those  of  the  Tarugcu  the  best  of  all. 

We  now  turn  to  'Hernandez.    We  find  in  the  Rt-f  • 
edition  (fol.  1651)  a"  figure  of  the  *  Pelon  Ichiail  Otpu: 
Ovis   Peruviana,'  with  a  description.      Both   figure   .i   . 
description  leave  no  doubt  that  the  brown  Llama  u  * 
animal  represented.    There  is  a  very  long  commentary,  «• 
worth  the  attention  of  the  curious  reader.    Of  this  •  .fn  • 
sive  Ovis  Peruviana,*  two  kinds  are  mentioned :  the  fr - 
like  the  animal  represented;  the  other  small  and  ^tun' 
(parvo)  et  pygmooee),  with  short  legs,  but  strong  and  ahl"  t 
carry  domestic  burthens,  such  as  water,  corn,  &c     Anoth  - 
kind,  the  Pacos,  are  ^stated  not  to  be  so  corpulent.     In?, 
catalogue  of  Hernandez  the  Pelon  Ichiail  Oquitli  is  cix\  • 
PeruichatL 

Marcgrave  gives  a  figure  of  the  long-wooled  and  Inr  j 
Llama,  under  the  name  of  Ovi-camelus,    In  some  pan*  • 
is  not  bad;  in  others,  the  muzzle  and  fore-feet  for  in>i:):i 
it  is  monstrous.  He  says  that  the  larger  kind  ofOvi-can>-    • 
is  called /\xco.    His  description  is  worth  consulting:   >: 
he  says,  among  other  statements,  that  they  bore  the  eai^ 
these  'sheep,'  and  run  ropes  through  them,  by  which  i! .  . 
masters  manage  them  and  lead  them  where  they  j-'u  v 
He  then  gives  another  figure,  much  better  execiite«l  'i 
the  other,  of  a  second  species,  which  is  nearly  naki^' 
regard  to  fleece,  and  is  only  covered  by  a  light  and  *: 
one  (calvum  pecus  of  De  Laet  ?) ;  and  savs  tliat  it  p  r 
resembles  a  camel  and  partly  a  deer,  so  tnat  it  migi.:   • 
well  called  in  Greek  iXa^ojro^ijXoff — Elaphocamelus. 

We  gather  then  from  these  and  olher  early  writers,  r' 
there  were  three  kinds  of  these  animals,  Guanacoes  or  /.' 
anacoes,  Pacoes,  and  Vicunas,  the  term  Llama  being  aj ' 
cable  to  each  of  them,  and  merely  signifying  cattle  or  si  •■ 
but  these  kinds  are  by  no  means  clearly  defined.     •  L 
the  last  half  century,*  says  Mr.  Bennett,  Mhe  great  ma?  • 
of  naturalists,  including  Ray,  Klein,  Brisson,  and  Liniu  :• 
concurred  in  reducing  them  to  two  species,  the  L/*i*rt  - 
Guanaco,  commonly  used  as  a  beast  of  burthen,  an<l  - 
Paco  or  Vicuna,  cultivated  for  its  flesh  and  its  wool.    ( » 
this  opinion  was  BulTon  when  he  wrote  the  history  of  ♦ 
Llama  and  the  Paeo ;   but  the  observation  of  living  s^«i 
mens  of  the  Llama  and  the  Vicugna,  and  the  commun. 
tions  of  the  Abb6  B^liardy  on  the  subject,  indure«l   }■ 
afterwards  to  admit  the  latter  animal  as  a  third  spi^    • 
distinct   ftt)m   the  preceding.      In   this   he  was   follow 
bv  Molina,  who,  in  his  •  Natural  History  of  Chili,'  scpanr  . 
also  the  Guanaco,  and  added  a  fifth  species,  the  11  ur 
or  Chilian  sheep  of  the  older  authors.     Gmelin,  Shat%,  '? 
almost  every  subsequent  compiler,  have  adopted  these  f- 
species  without  examination,  giving  to  them   such  -»:. 
nyms  as  they  could  pick  up  almost  indiscriminately  {;  - 
the  writers  on  the  natural  history  of  America,  and  t  ■• 
creating  a  mnss  of  confusion  which  it  would  be  both  % 
and  useless  to  attempt  to  unravel.'    {Gardens  and  M-  - 
gerie  qfthe  Zoofof^cal  Society,) 

Pennant  gives  as  species  the  Llama,  the  VieuSa,  i 
Paco,  the  Guanaco,  and  the  Chilihueque,  but  gives  fig  ^  • 
of  the  first  two  only. 

M.  F.  Cuvicr  makes  the  number  of  species  three — • 
Llama,  the  Poco,  and  the  Vicuiia;   M.  Lesson  pivo:> 
same;   Dr.  Fischer  records  the  same  three  and  «   foir' 
Aurhertia  Arucana  (Chilihueque)  as  doubtful.     In  hi.> 
denda  et  cmondanda  he  notices  L.  Huanaca  (AucIk     i 
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Huanaca,  flunllL  Smith;  Cenoaimflu*  of  Jonston)  vith 
u  query  ir  it  is  not  a  mere  variety  of  L.  Peruana.  A»  a 
synonyoi  lo  Lama  Piico  be  adds  Aucheaia  Ptco  iHamilt. 
timith),  Cameiut  Guaaaoo  (Traill).  To  Lama  VicuSa  ha  adiU 
Auchenia  Vicugna  (Uamilt.  Smith),  less  than  the  former ; 
and  to  LamaArueana,Auef\emaArucaKa  (Haroilt  Smith). 
Mr.  Bencelt  obseiveB  that  it  seem*  lo  be  the  general 
opinion  among  the  leading  writers  of  the  present  day  that 
tne  subdivision  of  the  genus  baa  been  cairied  to  too  great 
an  extent  Ho  thinks  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  is  fully  justiBed 
liy  the  imperfuct  accounts  of  Molina  in  rejecting  as  species 
the  Guanaea  and  the  Hueque  of  that  writer.  Mr.  Bennett 
states  that  he  should  have  little  hesitation  in  proceeding  still 
further,  for  be  is  strongly  inclined  lo  agree  with  Baron 
Cuvier  in  regarding  the  Paco  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  Llama 
with  the  wool  more  amgly  developed;  and  in  considering 
.  ibe  VicuSa  as  the  only  animal  of  tbo  group  that  deserves 
lo  be  speciQcally  distinguished  from  the  latter.  Skeletons 
of  holn  the  Llama  and  Vicuiia  are  preserved  in  the  Uu- 
soum  of  the  College  of  Surgeona,  London. 

Geograpiucai  DittribuHon. — TheCordiller  aof  tbe  Anden 
bolou  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  Peru  (but  not  in  Mexico) 
and  Chili  principally,  though  now  much  reduced  in  num- 
bers ;  in  Columbia  and  Fantguay  they  are  more  rare.  Most 
of  the  navigators  lo  the  Straits  of  Magalbaens  and  soutb- 
neslern  coasts  of  America  mention  Guanacoea  ti-om  early 
■  times  down  to  the  expeditions  under  Captain  King  and 
Captain  Fitiroy  inclutive,  and  the  tlesh  of  these  animals  baa 
aBuidad  a  salutary  refreshment  to  Ibe  crena. 

Habilt,  fbod.  Reproduction,  <^.— The  babiU  of  lbs 
LWmaa  may  be  in  great  measure  gathered  from  the  de- 
siriplions  of  the  Spanith  writers  above  given.  In  a  wild 
slAie  tbey  keep  together  in  herds,  aomelimes  of  one  or  two 
hundred,  feeding  on  asQrtof  rushy  grass  or  reed  called  gahn, 
"  hich  grows  on  the  mountains,  eniC  i<  is  said,  never  drink- 
ing when  they  have  sutBcient  green  herbage.  Tbey  resort 
to  a  particular  spot  to  drop  their  dung,  which  a  good  deal 
resembles  that  of  a  goat,  sheep,  or  giraSe,  a  habit  which  is 
often  fb.tal  to  them  from  betraying  their  haunts.  Modem 
observers  have  noticed  the  careful  look-out  that  tbey  keep, 
and  the  rapidity  witb  which  tbey  flee,  then  turn  lo  gaze,  and 
again  swiftly  gallop  otf.  Molina  says  that  the  Guanacoes 
leave  the  mountains,  where  they  passed  tbo  summer,  at  Ihe 
bi-jpnning  of  winter,  when  they  descend  to  tha  plains,  tlere 
they  arc  hunted  down,  at  least  the  young  and  inactive,  with 
duijs  by  the  Chihans.  During  the  chace  they  are  said  fre- 
quuiillf  to  turn  upon  their  purtuera,  neigh  loudly,  and  then 
lake  to  their  heels  again.  Another  mode  of  capturing  them 
by  the  Indians  is  for  many  hunters  to  join  and  drive  them 
into  a  narrow  pats,  across  which  cords  have  been  drawn 
about  four  feet  fnta  the  ground,  with  bits  ofctothor  wool  tiei) 
to  tliem  at  small  distances,  somewhat  in  the  way  adopted 
by  gardener*  to  keep  small  birds  from  Ihe  seeds.  This 
ajiparalus  with  its  pendent  trurapciv  frightens  Ihe  animals, 
and  thcv  get  together,  when  the  hunten  kill  them  with 
stones  tied  to  Ihe  end  of  leathern  thongs.  If  there  are 
any  Guanaooes  among  them,  tbey  leap  the  cords  and  are 
followed  by  the  Vicunas.  Those  that  we  have  seen  in 
captivity  have  been  tolerably  mild  and  tame,  but  very 
capricious,  accepting  biscuits  and  such  delicacies  from  visi- 
tors, but  ejecting  a  copious  shower  of  saliva  in  their  ibces 
at  the  least  real  or  fancied  affront  This  shower,  though 
sujilciently  unpleasant,  has  not,asfiuas  our  experience  goes, 
the  acrid  ana  blistering  properties  ascribed  to  it  by  some 
authors.  Genitale  masculum  lenue  est,  et  recurvum.  Eit 
aulam  lusuriosum  valde,  et  turpius  in  exercendo  venereo 
oclu,  quam  uUum  mundi  animal.  Ficmina  enim  vnlvam 
habet  nimi*  parram,  quai  in  terra  jaeens  ila  te  componit, 
ut  maa  illi  supervenirc  queat,  oui  tunc  temporis  gemitus 
specie  raaximj  vocileralur,  nee  aliud  tunc  quasi  Bt,  quam 
quod  unum  alterum  conspuat,  et  non  rnro  diem  integrum 
consumani,  ante  quam  actum  ipsum  venereum  incipiant  et 
absulvant.  To  the  general  truth  of  this  account  of  the  com- 
mentator on  Hernandez  we  can  bear  testimony.  The 
fumalc.  which  baa  only  two  teats,  is  said  to  go  six  months 
with  young. 

Uiilily  to  Man. — We  need  not  here  repeat  those  uses  to 
which  these  animals  have  bean  applied  by  man.  Cords  and 
sacks,  as  well  as  stuff's  for  ponchos,  &c.,  are  fabricated  ttom 
the  wool*,  and  the  bones  are  converted  into  instruments  for 
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weaving  the  same.    Nor  ia  even  the  dung  neglected,  tot 

it  is  used  OS  fuel.  In  short  these  animals  seem  to  bavs 
been  to  Ibe  abori^ncs  what  the  reindeer  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  milk)  ia  to  the  Laplander.  Surrounded  by  herdc 
of  such  animals  which  required  almost  no  care,  and  by  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil,  the  Indian  had  no  in- 
centive to  improvement  Humboldt  has  an  eloquent  pas- 
sage on  this  subject  '  When  we  attentively  examine  ihia 
wild  part  of  Amcrica,.we  seem  lo  be  carried  back  to  the 
first  ages  when  Ihe  earth  was  peopled  step  by  slep;  we 
appear  to  assist  at  the  birth  of  human  societies.  In  lbs 
Old  World,  we  behold  the  pastoral  life  prepare  a  people  of 
huntsmen  for  the  agricultural  life.    In  the  Neiv  World,  we 
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look  in  nin  tor  these  ^jragreMive  developnienia  of  civiliia- 
lion,  the^  momeuU  of  repoee,  these  resling-placea  ia  the 
lilb  ornproplc.  .  .  .  Those  species  of  ruminating  ani- 
mals which  conslituto  Iho  riches  of  (he  people  of  the  Old 
World  are  «antinK  in  the  New.  The  bison  and  the  musk 
01  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  the  domestic  &late;  the 
enumiLiui  roultiplicaiion  of  the  Uaraa  and  the  Guaaaco 
hare  not  produced  in  the  natives  the  habits  of  ibe  pastoral 
tifc'  These  multitudes  are  already  lessened,  and  the  form 
itacif  niU  probablv  ere  lung  be  exlincl.  Civiliialiga  has 
brought  «iih  it  ibe  animals  of  the  Old  Continent.  The 
liorse  and  the  mule  have  alcnost  cnlirely  superseded  the 
liamas  as  beasts  of  burl  hen,  and  the  sheep  and  the  goat,  in 
great  measuie,  a*  contribuiors  to  the  food  and  raiment  of 
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Pecora,  and  make*  Glama  and  Auo*  tpeeiei  of  (hat  genu 
Camelut  is  followed  by  Motehu*. 

Pennant  also  arranges  the  Ltama  and  Paeot,  Sec,  ur.  '.■■ 
his  genus  Camel,  which  is  placed  between  the  itiuA  a:. 

Gmelin  retains  the  Linnean  arrangemeot,  adding  thr^ 
(so  called)  species  to  ihose  recorded  by  Ijnneus.  ' 

Cuvier  places  the  great  genus  Cameliu  at  the  hei'i 
the  RuminanU,  and  makes  it  consist  of  the  Camels  pm<^ ' 
so  called  and  the  £tonuu(Auchenia).     Camelut  is  fu'.l  'Vi. 
by  Motchiu. 

Ur.  Gray  mates  his  subfamily  Camelina,  the  ikird  -J  _ 
ftmily  Bovidte,  consist  of  Camelut  and  Audtenia. 

M.  Lesion  arranges  the  Llamas  as  the  third  genus  cf  . 
Camelcft,  the  two  first  bein^  Camelut  and  MerieoUirr. 
Tliiq  third  and  lost  ^enus  is  immediately  succeeded  b>  '_ 

Dr.  Fi-chcr.  following  Linnaus,  places  Camelmt  a*.  ' 
bead  of  the  Prcira ;  that  genus  is  followed  bf  L/aaa ;  \. 
Liima  by  Moscku*. 

Mr.  gwainsun  (lS3S)makes  the'So&>i«ff«,aing1e-b  > 
quadrupeds,'  his  fifth  tribe  of  UngnitUa,  ooustst  cf  t 
g'-neia  Camelut,  Auchenia,  and  Kquu*.  I 

Mr  Ogilby  ( i  B36>  gives  the  CamelitUe  v  the  Brst  f | 

■jf  the  order  Ruminanha,  with  ibe  following  cfa«r^tc»  — 
Fam.  1.     Camelidte. 

Fttl  iubbiKulcale,  callous  beneath,  loea  distinct  a:  ' 
tip  from  the  sole;  no  spurious  booC^  no  hcnia;  n- 
ietlh,  two  above,  six  below. 

1.  Camelut,  whoM  character*  ar^— 
Toet  conjoined,  immot'eable. 
Muzzle  furnished  with  a  dalcma,'  tlM  Bp;«r 

(labrum)  divided. 
L(Khrumal  Sinutet,  none. 
Inleniigilal  Pitt.  none. 
Inguinal  FoUidet,  nana. 
Teatt,  four. 
3,  Auchbnta. 

Toet  disjoined,  moveable. 

Muzzle  furnished  with  a  riWfai^  llw  iijimi  .- 


divided. 
Xrymal  i 
rdigiUU  Pitt,  d 
Inifuinal  Folliettt,  none^ 
Teali,  two. 
Mr.  Ofiiby  foea  on  to  «Uie  that  tha 
wbat  Mi.  HaeLety  would  eaU  an  A«tai 
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Ktrangor •coming  to  take  a  farm  from  a  distant  district  is 
almost  invariably  deceived.  Why  should  not  the  value  of  a 
•oil  be  ascertained  as  readily  as  that  of  any  article  of  com- 
mercc?  If  there  were  certain  points  of  comparison,  it  would 
bo  so ;  but  in  this  tiie  theoi7  of  agriculture  is  wofully  defi- 
cient. A  man  guensci  at  the  qualities  of  land  by  the  colour, 
the  feeling,  and  other  uncertain  signs:  it  seldom  or  never 
occurs  to  a  farmer  to  examine  the  component  parte  of  a  soil, 
by  merely  diffusing  a  portion  in  water,  and  testmg  the  depo- 
sits— much  less  to  compound  artificial  soils,  and  compare 
them  with  those  found  in  the  fields.  Yet  every  ^rdener 
can  prepare  soils  suited  to  different  plants,  and  make  loams 
of  all  degrees  of  richness  or  consii>tence.  In  all  the^e  it  will 
bo  found  that  sand,  clay,  chalk,  and  decayed  vegetable  sub- 
stances, in  various  proportions,  are  the  chief  mgredients. 
If  therefore  these  are  found  in  a  natural  loam,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  it  will  be  equally  productive,  and  the 
deficiency  of  any  one  ingredient  may  be  supplied  artifi- 
cially. This  would  be  going  rationally  and  scientifically  to 
work ;  and  the  result  would  be  a  more  certain  and  satisfac- 
tory practice  of  husbandry. 

It  might  be  an  interesting  and  highly  useful  inquiry  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  the  contact  of  various  kinds  of  earth, 
moistened  with  water,  in  exciting  galvanic  action,  which  no 
doubt  greatly  infiuences  the  chemical  atiinitiesof  the  ele- 
ments from  which  the  plants  derive  their  increase.  It  is  a 
subject  which  ha^  scarcely  ever  been  noticed,  and  we  would 
strongly  recommend  scientific  experiments  in  this  branch 
of  vegetable  physiology. 

IX)  AN  GO,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  is  the  most  north - 
em  of  the  four  countries  or  districts  which  are  said  to  have 
antiently  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Congo,  as  explained 
in  the  articles  Congo,  Angola,  and  Bengukla..  In  the 
first-mentioned  of  these  articles  there  is  an  enumeration  of 
the  chief  authorities  from  which  we  derive  our  information 
respecting  all  these  countries. 

Loango  extends  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Lopez  Gon- 
salvo  in  0"  44'  S.  lat.  to  the  river  Congo  or  Zaire,  which 
separates  it  from  Congo  in  about  6°  S.  lat.  To  the  north 
it  IS  said  to  be  bounded  by  Gabon,  or  Pongo,  and  to  the 
east  by  the  country  called  Mokoko,  or  Anziko.  Pigafetta, 
on  the  information  of  Duarte  Lopez,  extends  its  limits  into 
the  interior  about  200  miles  from  the  coast. 

According  to  OlTerd  Dapper,  Loango,  or  Loangego,  as  he 
writes  the  name,  was  antiently  only  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  territory  properly  so  callM,  others  being  Mayombai  or 
Majumba,  Kilungo,  Piri,  and  Wansi.  Other  early  accounts 
describe  the  principal  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Loango 
as  being  Loangiri,  Loangomongo,  Kilongo,  and  Piri.  To 
these  others  add  Sette,  Gobbi,  and  other  districts. 

Ix>ango,  the  capital  town,  called  by  the  natives  Banza 
Loangiri,  is  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  which  occu- 
pies the  south-western  angle  of  the  country.  It  stands  in 
a  large  plain,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  described  both  by  Battel  and  Dapper,  and  the  latter 
also  gives  an  engraved  representation  of  it.  Here,  among 
other  buildings  is  or  was  attached  to  the  royal  palace  the 
dwelling  of  the  king's  wives,  stated  to  be  five  hundred  in 
number.  The  reigning  king  in  Battel's  time  (1589—1607) 
had  four  hundred  children. 

Another  account  gives  the  king  seven  thousand  wives, 
one  of  whom  occupies  a  very  extraordinary  position,  having, 
it  is  affirmed,  the  right  of  directing  the  entire  public  con- 
duct of  the  king,  and  of  taking  his  hfe  if  he  refuse  to  obey 
her  commands.  Nay,  although  married  to  the  king,  she 
may  choose  any  other  man  she  pleases  for  her  lover,  and  all 
the  children  she  produces  are  still  accounted  of  the  blood 
royal.  At  the  same  time  it  is  death  for  her  gallant  to  be 
surprised  in  the  embraces  of  another  woman.  This  highly 
privileged  lady  is  nominated  by  the  kinj  himself  to  the 
post  she  fills,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Makonda. 

Tlie  government,  like  that  generally  prevalent  among 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  this  part  of  Africa,  is  the  most  ab- 
solute species  of  despotism.  Battel  states  that  the  kings  of 
Loango  are  believed  by  their  subjects  to  be  divinities,  and 
that  the  titles  by  which  they  are  known,  Samba  and  Paneo, 
have  that  signification  in  the  language  of  the  country.  In 
particular,  they  are  held  to  have  the  power  of  brin gin «^'  down 
fain  from  the  sky;  and  this  useful  prerogative  they  exercise 
every  year,  on  the  petition  of  their  subjects,  with  great 
cerumimy.  On  one  occasion  when  Battel  was  present,  an 
abundant  shower  fell  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on 
which  the  king,  seated  on  his  throne,  and  surrounded  by  i 


the  admiring  multitude,  had  isiued  the  osuai  eommand  \ii 
the  heavens  by  hurling  a  spear  into  the  air;  a  cireumstanc« 
which  excited  the  sentiment  of  the  national  superstition  to 
a  wonderful  pitch  ef  enthusiasm.  The  successor  to  th'- 
throne  is  the  king's  next  eldest  brother,  or,  if  he  have  i 
brother,  the  eldest  son  of  his  eldest  sister.  Although  t;  t 
king  however  is  independent  of  the  nobles,  the  latter  i . 
their  own  sphere  appear  to  exercise  unlimited  tjranny  o^ :  r 
the  common  people.  The  religion  of  the  country  is  ar 
idolatry  of  the  most  superstitious  character. 

A  great  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  thick  woo-!% 
and  it  is  only  mountainous  in  the  interior  towards  the  souiL 
In  the  north  it  possesses  some  lakes  of  considerable  extc  * 
from  which,  ana  from  the  mountains,  many  rivers  desctr.i 
to  the  sea.  Among  these  however  there  are  none  of  va^.K . 
magnitude,  with  the  exception  of  the  Banna,  at  the  muu*: 
of  which  stands  the  town  of  Mayomba,  about  six  mjli-^ 
south  from  Cape  Negro,  or  nearly  in  3**  30'  S.  lat. 

The  sea  contains  fish  in  abundance,  which  form  a  gre.: 
part  of  the  sustenance  of  the  people;  the  produce  of  x\' 
soil,  which  is  said  to  yield  three  harvests  in  the  year,  wa . 
very  little  cultivation,  consists  of  various  kinds  of  graii.. 
sucn  as  are  raised  in  the  adjacent  regions.  Among  th- 
trees  are  some  dyeing  woods.  The  only  mineral  found  ir 
the  country  seems  to  be  iron.  The  principal  animals  Dl,* 
are  mentioned  are  elephants  and  apes,  botn  of  which  wi-f'. 
formerly  very  numerous. 

LOASA'CEiE,  a  small  natural  order  of  polypetah*.. 
Exogens,  consists  of   herbaceous  and  frequently  annt; 
plants  covered  over  with  stiff  hairs  or  stings,  which  produ  , 
considerable  pain  by  the  wounds  they  inflict.    They  ha  . 
alternate  lobed  leaves  without  stipules,  large  yellow,  red.  •  r 
white  flowers,  numerous  polyaaelphous  stamens,   witi^ 
which  are  stationed  singular  lobed  petalojd  appendages,  ^' ' 
an  inferior  ovary  with  parietal  placento.    The  fruit  is  a  'in 
or  fleshy  capsule,  with  the  valves  sometimes  twisted  spira..^ 
The  order  is  nearly  allied  to  Cucurbitaceae ;  all  the  ki\<  ^  * 
species  are  American,  and  the  greater  part  from  Chili  &r 
Peru.    The  genera  in  gardens  are  Loasa,  Mentzcha,  u  . 
Blumenbachia. 
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\BtS%  little  work  published  by  the  Royal  Sociehr  of  London, 
said  to  be  translated  from  a  Purtuenese  Ms.,  styled  *  A 
Short  Relation  of  the  River  Nile,'  which  is  also  found  in 
Th6v6not*s  collection,  and  the  original  of  which  is  Lobe's. 
Many  of  the  particulars  coincide  with  those  in  the  larger 
narrative.  Lobo  died  at  Lisbon  in  1678.  He  was  a  man 
of  abilities,  enterprise,  and  perseverance,  and  altogether  well 
qualified  for  the  mission  which  he  undertook. 

LOBOPHY'LLL\.  A  portion  of  the  animals  included  in 
Lamarck's  genus  Caryophyllia  is  thus  named  by  Blainville. 
[Hadrxphyllioba.] 

LOBSTER.    [AsTACus;  Crustacba;  Homarus.] 

LOBULA^RIA,  a  group  of  recent  zoophyta,  separated 
from  the  Linnoean  Alcyonia.    [Alcyone^.] 

LOCARNO.    [TiciNO.] 

LOCH  ABE  R,  a  district  of  Scotland  in  the  south-west  of 
Inverness-shire,  which  takes  its  name  from  *  Lochaber,'  a 
small  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  Tort  William,  which,  according 
to  Camden,  was  formerly  written '  Loghuaber,*  signifying  the 
mouth  of  the  lakes.  The  north-western  boundary  of  this 
district  is  formed  by  Loch  Eil,  Loch  Lochie,  and  the  Cale- 
denial  Canal,  while  towards  the  south  and  south-west  it  is 
terminated  by  the  shires  of  Perth  and  Argyle,  from  which  it 
is  partly  separated  by  Loch  Leven.  The  north-eastern  boun- 
dary is  formed  by  the  district  of  Badenoch;  but  the  natural 
limits  in  this  direction  are  not  distinctly  defined,  and  more- 
over those  given  by  different  authorities  are  not  quite  in 
accordance.  In  the  map  of  Inverness-shire  published  in 
the  '  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland '  the  north-eastern 
boundary  is  nearly  a  straight  line  joining  the  southern 
extremity  of  Loch  Ericht  and  the  northern  extremity  of 
Loch  Lochie,  according  to  which  the  greatest  length  of  the 
district,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  does  not  exceed  32 
miles,  while  its  greatest  width,  between  Lochs  Lochie  and 
Ericht,  is  about  20  miles ;  and  as  its  form,  as  there  given,  is 
nearly  trianeular,  the  area  must  be  about  320  square  miles. 
But  in  the  Map  of  Scotland  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  the  district  appears  to  ex- 
tend as  far  north-east  as  Loch  Spey ;  whereby  its  superficial 
extent  is  somewhat  augmented. 

LOCHES.    [Indre  et  Loire.] 

LOCL    [Locus.] 

LOCK,  MATTHEW,  an  English  composer  of  great  and 
deserved  celebrity,  was  born  in  Exeter,  and,  as  a  chorister 
of  the  cathedral,  was  instructed  in  the  elements  of  music  by 
Wake  the  organist.  He  completed  his  studies  under  Ed- 
ward Gibbons,  a  brotlier  of  tne  illustrious  Orlando.  The 
continuator  of  Baker's  Chronicle  tells  us  that  Lock  was 
employed  to  write  the  music  for  the  public  entry  of  Charles 
II. ;  shortly  after  which  he  was  appointed  composer  in 
ordinary  to  that  king.  Assuming  that  he  had  reached  his 
25th  year  at  the  )>eriod  of  the  Restoration,  the  date  of  his 
birth  may  be  fixed  at  1636.  His  first  publication  was  under 
the  title  of  A  Little  Consort  of  Three  Parts,  for  Viols  or 
Violins,  consisting  of  pavans,  ay  res,  sarabands,  &c. ;  the 
first  twenty  for  two  viols  and  a  base.  In  Playford's  Catch 
that  catch  can  are  glees.  Sec,  by  Lock,  and  among  them 
that  agreeable  piece  of  vocal  harmony,  Ne'er  trouble  thyself 
about  Times  or  their  Turnings, 

Lock  was  the  first  English  composer  for  the  stage.  He 
set  the  instrumental  muj>ic  in  the  Tempest,  as  performed  in 
1673;  and  in  the  same  year  composed  the  overture,  airs, 
&c.  to  Shadwell's  Psyche,  which  ne  published  two  years 
after,  with  a  preface  betraying  strong  symptoms  of  that  iras- 
cible temper  wliicb  subsequently  displayed  itself  in  very 
glaring  colours;  first  in  a  quarrel  with  the  gentlemen  of 
the  chapel-royal ;  and  next,  in  his  opposition  to  a  plan  pro- 
posed for  a  great  improvement  in  musical  notation  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Salmon,  A.M.,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
The  abusive  and  bitter  terras  in  which  he  expressed  himself 
in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  'Observations  on  a  late  Book  called 
an  E8&a>/  Sec,  which  is  an  answer  to  Salmon's  proposal, 
are  at  once  a  distinct  proof  of  Lock's  uncontrolled  violent 
disposition,  and  either  of  his  utter  incapability  of  justly 
estimating  a  plan  which  would  have  proved  highly  beneficial 
to  the  art,  or  of  his  selfishness  in  opposing  what  he  may 
Lave  thought  likely  to  militate  against  his  personal  inter- 
eat*.  [Clef]  His  resistance,  barked  by  his  prejudiced 
brethren,  was  unfortunately  successful,  and  an  opportunity 
was  lost  of  accomplishing  with  ease  that  which  every  year's 
delay  renders  more  dillicult  to  effect,  though  ultimately, 
and  at  no  distant  period,  the  amelioration  suggested  by 
the  above-named  mathematician,  or  a  still   more  com- 1 


plete  and  decided  one,  will  be  forced  on  the  professor*  of 
music. 

Lock  contributed  much  to  the  mnsica]  publications  of  his 
day.  His  sacred  compositions,  some  of  which  appear  m 
the  Harmonia  Sacra,  and  in  Boyoe's  CoUectionof  Cathedral 
Mttsic,  are  quaint,  though  they  show  that  he  was  a  master 
of  harmony.  But  his  Music  in  Macbeth  is  that  on  which  h.*f 
fame  was  built,  and  which  will  float  his  name  down  tbo 
stream  of  time:  'it  is,'  says  his  biographer,  in  The  Bamto- 
nicon, '  a  lasting  monument  of  the  author's  ereative  power, 
and  of  his  judgment.  If  the  age  in  which  it  wasprodnced, 
the  infantine  state  of  dramatie  musie  at  that  period,  th« 
paucity  and  imperfectness  of  instruments,  and  the  bumble 
condition  of  what  was  then  called  an  orchestra,  be  all  duly 
considered,  his  work  will  be  described,  not  as  "a  spark,"  as 
Dr.  Bumey  calls  it,  but  as  a  blaze  of  genius,  the  brightne^^ 
of  which  neither  years  nor  comparison  have  been  able  tj 
dim,  and  which,  could  it  have  been  aided  by  the  enlarged 
means  so  plenteously  afforded  in  after-times,  would  n<>v 
have  shone  with  a  splendour  that  has  rarely  been  equalled 
in  any  at^  or  country.' 

Lock  ^ied  in  1677,  having  a  few  years  beibre  become  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chureh.  As  a  consequence 
of  his  conversion,  he  retired  from  the  king's  serrtoe,  atid 
was  appointed  organist  to  the  consort  of  Charles,  who  wa^ 
of  the  communion  adopted  by  the  composer. 

LOCKE,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Wrington  near  Bristol,  on 
the  29th  August,  1632.  By  the  advice  of  Colonel  Popham, 
under  whom  Locke's  father  had  served  in  the  parliamenurv 
wars,  Locke  was  placed  at  Westminster  SchooL  froiu 
which  he  was  elected  in  1651  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
He  applied  himself  at  that  university  with  great  diligence  to 
the  study  of  classical  literature ;  and  by  the  private  readin; 
of  the  works  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  he  sought  to  acQuu>? 
tliat  aliment  for  his  philosophical  spirit  which  be  did  n^c 
find  in  the  Aristotelian  scholastic  philosophy,  as  taught  n 
the  schools  of  Oxford.  Though  the  writings  of  Deacartes 
may  have  contributed,  by  their  precision  and  scientific  me- 
thod, to  the  formation  of  his  philosophioal  style,  yet,  if  we  mtr 
judge  from  the  simply  controversial  notices  of  them  in  tLc 
'Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,'  they  appear  to 
have  exercised  a  negative  intluence  on  the  mind  of  Locke; 
while  the  principle  of  the  Baconian  method  of  observation  ga« « 
to  it  that  taste  for  experimental  studies  which  forms  the  ba^s 
of  his  owu  system,  and  probably  determined  his  choice  of  & 
profession.  He  adopted  that  of  medicine,  which  however 
the  weakness  of  his  constitution  prevented  him  from  prac- 
lising. 

In  1664  Locke  visited  Berlin  as  secretary  to  Sir  \V. 
Swan,  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenbure;  but  alter  a 
year  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  accidentally  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  earl  of  Shades- 
bury.  Locke  accepted  the  invitation  of  this  nobleman  u 
reside  in  his  house ;  and  from  this  time  he  attached  him^v.f 
to  his  fortunes  during  life,  and  after  death  vindicated  hi% 
memory  and  honour.  {M^oires  pour  servir  d  la  1 1 
d Antoine  Ashley,  Comte  de  Shaflesoury,  tiroes  des  I^tpt  ?• 
defeu  M,  L9cke,  et  redigSes  par  Le  Clerc,  Biblioth.  Chtjt  *:-, 
t  vii.,  p.  146.)  In  the  house  of  Shaftesbury  Locke  becaii:*' 
acouainied  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  d  iv. 
ana  was  introduced  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  wh^p.., 
in  1668,  he  accompanied  on  a  tour  into  France.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  earl,  he  returned  to  England,  where  be  a<ra..'. 
found  a  home  in  the  house  of  Lord  Asldey,  who  was  thca 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  Locke  was  employed  t< 
draw  up  a  constitution  for  the  rovernroent  of  CaJoltria 
which  province  had  been  granted  by  Charles  IL  to  Lo:u 
Ashley  with  seven  others. 

In  1670  Locke  commenced  his  investigations  into  tl  .• 
nature  and  extent  of  the  human  understanding,  but  L  ^ 
numerous  avocations  long  protracted  the  completion  of  i..s 
work.  In  1672,  when  Ashley  was  created  earl  of  ShaAo- 
bury  and  made  lord  chancellor,  Locke  was  appointed  sccrv^ 
tary  of  presentations.  This  situation  he  held  until  ShalW^ 
bury  resigned  the  great  seal,  when  he  exchanged  it  for  iUs^ 
of  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Tnde,  of  which  the  earl  %i..x 
retained  the  post  of  president 

In  1675  Locke  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachcl  t 
in  medicine,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  ^15111.%'. 
France,  being  apprehensive  of  consumption.  At  Mimt- 
pelier,  where  he  ultimately  took  up  his  residence,  be  fomHti 
the  acquaintance  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  he  mtimr- 
wards  dedicated  his '  Essay  oonoerning  Human  Undeisiaad* 
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ing.'   In  1679  Locke  was  recalled  to  England  by  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  who  had  been  restored  to  favour  and  appointed 
president  of  the  council.     Six  months  afterwards  howcTor 
he  was  again  disgraced,  and,  atler  a  short  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower,  was  ultimately  compelled  to  leave  England  in 
1682,  to  avoid  a  prosecution  for  high  treason.    Locke  fol- 
lowed his  patron  to  Holland,  where,  even  after  the  death 
of  Shaftesbury,  he  continued  to  reside;   for  the  hostility  of 
the  court  was  transferred  to  Locke,  and  notwithstanding  a 
weak  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  dean,  his  name  was 
erased,  by  royal  mandate  of  the  16th  of  November,  1684, 
from  the  number  of  the  students  of  Christ  Church.    But 
the  rancour  of  the  court* party  extended  its  persecution 
of  Locke  even  into  Holland,  and  in  the  following  year 
the  English  envoy  demanded  of  the  States-general  the 
delivery  of  Mr.  Locke,  with  eighty-three  other  persons,  on 
the  charge  of  participating  in  the  expedition  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth.    Fortunately  Locke  found  friends  to  conceal 
him  until  either  the  court  was  satisfied  of  his  innocence  or 
the  fury  of  persecution  had  passed  away.    During  his  resi- 
dence in  Holland  he  became  acquainted  with  Limborch, 
Leclerc,  and  other  learned  men  attached  to  the  cause  of 
free  inquiry,  both  in  religion  and  politics.    Having  com- 
pleted his  'Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding   in 
1687,  he  made  an  abridgement  of  it,  which  was  translated 
into  French  by  Lederc,  who  inserted  it  in  one  of  his 
Bibliothdques.    In  that  of  1686  he  had  already  published 
his  '  Adversariorum  Methodus,  or  a  New  Method  of  a  Com* 
mon-place  Book,'  which  was  originally  written  in  French, 
and  was  afterwards  first  published  in  English  among  his 
posthumous  works.    In  the  '  Bibliothdque'  of  1 688  appeared 
his  Letter  on  Toleration,  addressed  to  Limborch,  which  was 
soon  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  the  next  year  at 
Gouda.    On  the  Revolution  of  1688,  Locke  returned  to 
England  in  the  fleet  which  conveyed  the  princess  of  Orange. 
In  reward  for  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  Locke 
now  obtained,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Mordaunt,  the 
situation  of  commissioner  of  appeals,  with  a  salary  of  200/. 
a-year.    In  1690  his  reputation  as  a  philosophical  writer 
was  established  by  the  publication  of  bis  'Essay  concern- 
ing Human  Understanding,'   which   met  with   immense 
8ucce:».     Independent  of  the  merits  of  the  work  itself 
as   an  attempt  to    apply  the    Baconian  method  of  ob- 
servation and  experience  to  establish  a  theory  of  human 
knowledge,  many  circumstances  contributed  to  its  success: 
among  others,  the  personal  celebrity  of  the  author  as  a 
friend  of  civil    and  religious  liberty,  and   the  attempt 
made  at  Oxford  to  prevent  its  being  read  in  the  colleges, 
a  measure  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  contrary  effect 
Numerous  editions  passed  rapidly  througlr  the  press,  and 
translations  having  been  made  of  it  into  Latin  and  French, 
the  fame  of  the  author  was  quickly  spread  throughout 
Europe     In  the  same  year  Locke  published  a  second 
letter  on  Toleration,  in  answer  to  an  attack  on  his  first  letter 
by  Jonas  Proast,  a  clerg}-man  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
as  well  as  two  treaties  on  Government.    These  essays  were 
intended  generally  to  answer  the  partisans  of  the  exiled 
king,  who  called  the  existing  government  a  usurpation, 
but  particularly  to  refute  the  principles  advanced  in  the 
'  Patriarcha*  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  who  had  maintained 
that  men  are  not  naturally  free,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
at  liberty  to  choose  either  governors  or  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  all  legitimate  government  is  an  absolute 
monarchy.     The  first  essay  is  devoted  to  the  refutation 
of  the  arguments  by  which  Sir  Robert  supports  these  prin- 
ciples, and  which  are  ultimately  reduced  to  this,  that  all 
government  was  originally  vested  by  God  in  Adam  as  the 
father  of  all  mankind,  and  that  kings,  as  the  representatives 
of  Adam,  are  possessed  of  the  same  unlimited  authority  as 
parents  exercise  over  their  children.     In  the  second  essay 
Locke  proceeds  to  establish,  what  had  been  the  leading 
dogma  of  the  Puritans  and  Independents,  that  the  legiti- 
macy of  a  government  depends  solely  and  ultimately  on 
the  popular  sanction  or  the  consent  of  men  making  use  of 
their  reason  to  unite  together  into  a  society  or  societies. 
The  philosophical  basis  of  this  treatise  formed  a  model  for 
the  *  Contrat  Social '  of  Rousseau. 

The  air  of  London  disagreeing  with  Locke,  who  suffered 
from  a  ooDstitntional  complaint  of  asthma,  he  accepted  the 
offer  of  apartments  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Sir  Francis 
Masham,  at  Oates  in  Essex,  where  he  resided  for  the  re- 
of  hi»  life.   In  this  retirement  he  wrote  his  third 


letter  on  Toleration,  which  called  forth  a  reply  firom  Locke's 
former  antagonist  on  the  subject ;  in  answer  to  whom  a 
fourth  letter,  in  an  unfinished  state,  was  published  after  the 
death  of  Locke.  In  1693  he  first  gave  to  the  world  his 
'  Thoughts  upon  Education,'  to  which  likewise  Rousseau  is 
largely  indebted  for  his  '  Emile.'  Though  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations  in  1695, 
Locke  still  found  leisure  for  writing.  The  treatise,  which 
was  published  in  this  year,  'On  the  Reasonableness  of  Chris- 
tianity,' was  intended  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  a  design 
which  William  HI.  had  adopted  to  reconcile  and  unite  all 
sects  of  professing  Christians,  and  accordingly  the  object  of 
the  tract  was  to  determine  what,  amid  so  many  conflicting 
views  of  religion,  were  the  points  of  belief  common  to  all. 
This  work  being  attacked  by  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  '  Soci- 
nianism  unmasked,'  Locke  published  in  defence  of  it  a  first 
and  a  second  'Vindication  of  the  Reasonableness  of  Chris- 
tianity,* &c.  In  1697  Locke  was  again  engaged  in  the 
controversy,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  a  '  Defence 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,'  by  Stillingfleet,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  in  which  the  bishop  had  censured  certain  pa8« 
sages  in  the  'Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,' 
as  tending  to  subvert  the  fundamental  doctrines.of  Chris- 
tianity. Against  this  charge  Locke  ably  vindicated  hit 
Essay;  and  the  controversy,  after  having  been  main- 
tained for  some  time,  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  death 
of  Stillingfleet 

Locke's  health  had  now  become  so  impaired,  that  he  de- 
termined to  resign  his  office  of  commissioner  of  trade  and 
plantations.  He  refused  to  receive  a  pension  which  was 
offered  him,  and  which  his  services  in  the  public  cause  had 
amply  merited.  From  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  re- 
sided blwavs  at  Oates,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Among  others  of  his 
religious  labours  at  this  period,  a  *  Discourse  on  Miracles,' 
and  '  Paraphrases,  with  notes,  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,* 
together  with  an  '  Essay  for  the  Understanding  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  by  consulting  St.  Paul  himself,'  were  pub- 
lished among  his  posthumous  papers.  These  contained 
also  the  work,  '  Of  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,'  and 
an  '  Examination  of  Father  Malebrancbe's  opinion  of 
Seeing  all  things  in  Grod.'  He  died  on  the  28th  October, 
1 704,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  personal  character  of  Locke  was  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  opinions  which  ho  so  zealously  and  so 
ably  advocated.  Truly  attached  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
he  was  also  wilhng  to  suffer  for  it.  Perfectly  disinterested, 
and  without  any  personal  objects  at  stake  in  the  political 
views  which  he  adopted,  he  never  deviated  from  modreation, 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  own  profession  rendered  him  toler- 
ant of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  conscientious  sentiments 
of  others. 

As  a  writer  Locke  has  a  happy  facility  in  expressing  his 
meaning  with  perspicuity  in  the  simplest  and  most  familiar 
langua^.  Clearness  indeed  is  the  leading  character  of  his 
composition,  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  best  prose  of 
the  period.  His  style  however  is  rather  diffuse  than  pre- 
cise, tlie  same  thought  being  presented  under  a  great  variety 
of  aspects,  while  bis  reasonings  are  somewhat  prolix,  and 
his  elucidations  of  a  principle  occasionally  unnecessarily  pro- 
longed. These  are  laults  however  which,  though  they  may 
materially  detract  firom  the  merits  of  his  composition  as  a 
model  of  critical  correctness,  have  nevertheless  greatly 
tended  to  make  his '  Essay  concerning  Human  Understand* 
ing'  a  popular  work. 

A  rapid  analysis  of  this  Essay  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  right  estimate  of  the  philosophical  merits  of  Lookft 

As  all  human  knowledge  ultimately  reposes,  both  in 
legitimacy  and  extent,  on  the  range  and  correctness  of  the 
cognitive  faculty,  which  Locke  designates  by  the  term '  under- 
standing,' Locke  proposes  to  determine  what  objects  our 
understanding  is  and  is  not  fitted  to  deal  with.  With  this 
view  he  proposes  in  the  first  place  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  ideas;  in  the  next  place,  to  show  the  nature  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  by  those  ideas,  and  its  cer- 
tainty, evidence,  and  extent ;  and  lai^tly,  to  detennine  the 
nature  and  grounds  of  assent  or  opinion. 

Before  entering  upon  this  investigation  Locke  gets  rid  of  a 
supposition  which,  if  once  admitt^  would  render  all  such 
inquiry  useless.  The  refutaticm  of  the  theory  of  innate 
ideas  and  principles  of  knowledge  is  the  subject-matter  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Essay,    Geneially,  he  observes^  thi 
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common  assent  of  men  to  certain  fundamental  principles 
may  be  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  supposition  of 
their  being  innate;  and  consequently  the  hypothesis  is 
unnecessary.  But,  in  particular,  he  denies  that  there  are 
any  such  universal  ana  primary  principles  as  are  admitted 
by  all  men,  and  known  as  soon  as  developed,  for  to  these 
two  heads  he  reduces  all  the  arguments  usually  advanced 
in  support  of  this  hypothesis.  Thus  of  speculative  prin- 
ciples he  takes  the  principles  of  contradiction  and  identity, 
and  shows,  by  an  inductive  appeal  to  savages,  infants,  and 
idiots,  that  they  are  not  universally  acknowledged ;  and  as 
to  their  being  primary,  he  appeals  to  observation  of  the 
infant  mind,  as  proving  that  tney  are  far  from  being  the 
first  ideas  of  which  the  human  mind  is  conscious.  The 
principles  of  morals  are  next  submitted  to  a  similar  ex- 
amination ;  and  lastly,  he  shows  that  no  ideas  are  innate : 
fbr  this  purpose  he  selects  the  ideas  of  God  and  substance, 
which,  by  a  like  appeal  to  savage  nations  and  children,  he 
proves  to  be  neither  universal  nor  primary,  and  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  neither  particular  ideas  nor  general 
principles  of  knowledge  or  morals  are  antecedent  to  ex- 
perience. 

The  only  source  of  human  knowledge  is  experience, 
which  is  two-fold,  either  internal  or  external,  according  as 
it  is  employed  about  sensible  objects  or  the  operations  of 
our  minds.  Hence  there  are  two  kinds  of  ideas,  ideas  of 
sensation  and  ideas  of  reflection.  Reflection  might  pro- 
perly be  called  an  internal  sense.  The  latter  are  subsequent 
to  the  former,  and  are  inferior  in  distinctness  to  those  fur- 
nished to  the  mind  through  the  sensuous  impressions  of 
outward  objects.  Without  consciousness  it  is,  according  to 
Locke,  impossible  to  have  an  idea ;  for  to  have  an  idea  and 
to  be  conscious  of  it  is  the  same  thing.  He  accordingly 
maintains,  at  great  length,  against  Descartes,  that  the  mind 
does  not  always  think,  and  that  its  essence  does  not  con- 
sist in  thinking. 

Now  all  ideas,  whether  of  sensation  or  reflection,  corre- 
spond to  their  objects,  and  there  is  no  knowledge  of  things 
possible  except  as  determined  by  our  ideas.  These  ideas 
are  either  simple,  and  not  admitting  of  further  reduction, 
or  complex.  The  simple  rise  from  the  inner  or  outer  sense ; 
and  they  are  ultimately  the  sole  materials  of  all  knowleds:e, 
for  all  complex  ideas  may  be  resolved  into  them.  The 
understanding  cannot  originate  any  simple  ideas,  or  change 
them,  but  must  passively  receive  them  as  they  are  presented 
to  it.  Locke  here  makes  the  first  attempt  to  give  an 
analysis  of  the  sensuous  faculty,  to  refer  to  each  of  the 
senses  the  ideas  derived  from  them  separately,  or  from  the 
combined  operation  of  several.  Thus  light  and  colour  are 
derived  from  Wsion  alone,  but  extension  and  figure  from 
the  joint  action  of  sight  and  touch.  While  the  outer  sense 
gives  the  ideas  of  solidity,  space,  extension,  figure,  motion, 
and  rest,  and  those  of  thought  and  will  are  furnished  by 
the  inner  sense,  or  reflection,  it  is  by  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  both  that  we  acouire  the  ideas  of  existence,  unity, 
power,  and  the  like.  In  reference  to  the  agreement  of 
ideas  with  their  objects,  Locke  draws  an  important  distinc- 
tion between  primary  and  secondary  qualities :  the  former 
belong  really  to  objects,  and  are  inseparable  from  them, 
and  are  extension,  solidity,  figure,  and  motion ;  the  latter, 
which  are  colour,  smell,  sounds,  and  tastes,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  real  qualities  of  objects,  but  still,  as  they  are 
powers  in  objects  themselves  to  produce  various  sensations 
in  the  mind,  their  reality  must  in  so  far  be  admitted.  Of 
the  operations  of  the  understanding  upon  its  ideas,  percep- 
tion and  retention  are  passive,  but  discerning  is  active.  By 
perception  Locke  understands  the  consciousness  or  the 
facultyof  perceiving  whatever  takes  place  within  the  mind ; 
It  is  the  inlet  of  knowledge,  while  retention  is  the  general 
power  by  which  ideas  once  received  are  pres^r\'ed.  This 
ikcuUy  acts  either  by  keeping  the  ideas  brought  into  it  for 
some  time  actually  in  view,  which  is  called  contemplation 
or  attention,  the  pleasure  or  pain  by  which  certain  ideas 
are  impressed  on  tne  senses  contributing  to  fix  them  in  the 
mind;  or  else  by  repetition,  when  the  mind  exerts  a  power 
to  revive  ideas  which  after  being  imprinted  have  disap- 
peared. This  is  memory,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  store- 
house of  ideas.  The  ideas  thus  often  refreihed,  or  repeated, 
fix  themselves  most  clearly  and  lastingly  in  the  mind.  But 
ID  memory  the  mind  is  oftentimes  more  than  barely  passive, 
the  re-appearance  of  obliterate«l  pictures  or  ideas  depending 
oa  th»  will    Discerning,  by  which  term  he  designates  the 


logical  activity  of  the  intellect,  consists  in  comparing  and 
compounding  certain  simple  ideas,  or  in  concenrinK  thcu 
apart  from  certain  relations  of  time  and  place.  Thi!>  \% 
called  abstraction,  by  means  of  which  particular  ideas  an? 
advanced  to  generals.  By  compobition  the  mind  forms  u 
multitude  of  complex  ideas,  which  are  either  modes,  sub- 
stances, or  relations. 

Locke  then  proceeds  to  show  in  detail  how  certain  o<irn 
plex  ideas  are  formed  out  of  simple  ones.  The  idea  of  &par. 
is  got  by  the  senses  of  si^ht  and  touch  together;  cer:.!  :. 
combinations  of  relations  m  space  are  measures,  and  t!... 
power  of  adding  measure  to  measure  without  limits  is  \\\l\ 
which  gives  the  idea  of  immensity. 

Figure  is  the  relation  which  the  parts  of  the  terminatu^ 
of  a  circumscribed  space  have  within  themselves.  He  ihcM 
proceeds  to  refute  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  that  body  a:  i 
extension  are  the  same ;  and  maintains  that  while'  b^. .) 
is  full,  space  is  empty,  and  that  all  bodies  may  easily  |>a.>4 
into  it ;  and  while  the  latter  is  not  physically  divisible,  tli .: 
is,  has  not  moveable  parts,  the  parts  of  the  former  are  mov- 
able, and  itself  is  physically  divisible.  What  however  bput  •. 
is  actually,  is  left  undetermined.  He  asserts  the  exision'  • 
of  a  vacuum  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  body,  and  tliLs  .^ 
proved  by  the  power  of  annihilation  and  the  possibilit)  c! 
motion.  The  idea  of  succession  arises  from  the  percept't.. 
of  a  continued  series  of  sensations,  and  by  obsemng  tl  < 
distance  between  two  parts  of  the  series  we  gain  the  idi*. 
of  duration,  which,  when  determined  by  a  certain  meo^siir. , 
suggests  that  of  time;  and  as  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  ni.- 
mensity  by  the  perception  that  we  can  enlarge  any  gi\i: 
extension  without  limit,  so  the  unchecked  repetition  ' 
succession  originates  that  of  eternity.  That  of  power  :s 
formed  partly  by  a  perception  that  outward  objects  are  p*-.  - 
duced  and  destroyed  by  others,  partly  by  that  of  the  acii  r 
of  objects  on  the  senses,  but  chiefly  from  that  of  the  mil.  '*s 
internal  operations.  The  latter  suggests  the  idea  of  aci; 
power,  the  former  of  passive.  Now  the  will  is  the  p*  \u! 
of  producing  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  particular  idea,  • . 
to  produce  motion  or  rest,  and  liberty  is  the  power  to  thn.t. 
or  not,  to  act  or  not  to  act,  according  as  appears  good  to  ti  r 
mind.  The  will  is  determined  by  the  unoerstanaing.  whi 
itself  is  influenced  bv  a  feeling  of  the  unfitness  of  a  prtf  >«...: 
state,  which  is  callea  desire. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  substance :— we  often  fi  ' 
certain  ideas  connected  together;  and  in  consequence  of  tl.  ^ 
invariable  association,  we  conceive  of  them  as  a  single  idc . 
and  as  the  qualities  which  originate  these  ideas  have  no  »- 
parate  subsistence  in  themselves,  we  are  driven  to  supp  . 
the  existence  of  a  '  somewhat'  as  a  support  of  these  qv.j. 
ties.  To  this  somewhat  we  give  the  name  of  subatuud-. 
and  relatively  to  it  all  qualities  are  called  accidents. 

Of  the  ideas  of  relation,  those  of  cause  and  effect  arc  r  t 
from  the  obsenation  that  several  particulars,  both  quali...  s 
and  substances  begin  to  exist,  and  receive  their  existence, 
from  the  due  application  and  operation  of  some  other  bt-.::u*. 
In  the  same  manner  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diversit\  a.^ 
derived   from  experience.    When  we  compare  an  otj*.- ' 
with  itself  at  different  times  and  places,  ana  find  it  to  ''. 
the  same,  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  identity.    Whatever  h  .* 
the  same  beginning  in  reference  to  time  and  place  is  :1  •. 
same,  and  a  material  aggregate  which  neither  decrease^  r 
lessens  is  the  same;  but  in  organical  and  living  creature v 
identity  is  determined  not  merely  by  the  duration  uf  (! 
material  mass,  but  by  that  of  the  organical  structure  a:.  ^ 
the  continuance  of  consciousness.    Jjistly,  moral  good  u.  1 
evil  are  relations.    Good  and  evil  are  nothing  but   th. 
which  occasions  pleasure  and  pain;   and  moral  good  ai 
evil  are  the  conformity  of  human  actions  to  some  law  whore  • 
physical  good  or  evil  is  produced  by  the  will  and  power    ' 
the  law- maker.    Law  is  of  three  kinds :  divine  law,  u  h  r  : 
measures  sin  and  duty ;  civil,  which  determines  crime  a.  . 
innocence;  and  philosophical,  or  the  law  of  opinion   y.: 
reputation,  which  measures  virtue  and  vice. 

Having  thus  examined  the  origin  and  composition  • 
ideas,  Locke  proceeds  to  determine  their  general  character>. 
He  divides  them  accordingly  into  clear  and  obscure,  diavtin  - 
and  confused,  into  real  and  fantastical,  adequate  and  ir. 
adequate,  and  lastly,  into  true  and  false.   lu  treating  of  tL  « 
last  distinction,  he  observes  that  all  ideas  are  in  tbemse!\fr« 
true ;  and  they  are  not  capable  of  being  false  until  soc:.* 
judgment  is  passed  upon  them,  or,  in  other  words,  uniJ 
something  is  asserted  or  denied  of  them.    But  there  is  aU« 
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which  we  oonceive  of  objects  aro  furniahed  to  the  mind  from 
the  ftame  source. 

The  works  of  Locke  haye  been  collected  and  fir»qaently 
published  in  3  vols,  fol.,  and  a  Life  of  him  was  written  in  1 7  7  2 ; 
but  the  most  complete  and  best  edition  is  that  in  10  vols. 
8vo.,  London,  1801  and  1812.  A  Life  of  Locke  was  pub- 
lished in  1829,  by  the  late  Lord  King,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  his  sister. 

LOCKED  JAW.    [Tktanus.] 

LOCKEREN,  a  town  of  East  Flanders,  in  51"*  8'  N.  lat 
and  3^*58'  £.  long.,  distant  6  miles  north-west  from  Den- 
dermond,  and  1 0  miles  east-north-east  from  Ghent,  on  the 
high  road  from  thatcity  to  Antwerp.  On  the  Istof  January, 
183U  the  population  of  the  town  amounled  to  16,069  souls, 
and  the  number  of  houses  to  2378.  Several  of  the  streets 
are  regular  and  well  built ;  the  market-place  is  large,  and 
surrounded  by  excellent  houses.  There  is  a  large  and  com- 
modious hospital,  built  in  1829,  with  funds  ehiedy  contri- 
buted by  three  private  citizens,  one  of  whom  gave  the 
ground  upon  which  it  stands.  Besides  the  parish  church 
there  are  three  chapels,  a  handsome  town-ball,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  prisoni  and  seven  oommuuial  and  nine  private 
schools. 

Lockeren  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  contains 
many  and  various  manufactories.  Among  the  fabrics  which 
are  produced  are  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  cloths,  cotton 
hosiery  and  yarn,  lace,  sail-cloth,  bats,  and  cordage ;  there 
are  also  many  breweries,  dye-bouses,  tanneries,  and  salt* 
refineries.  A  market  is  held  every  Wednesday,  at  which 
considerable  quantities  of  farming  produce  are  sold. 

LOCRIS  was  employed  to  designate  the  country  of  three 
distinct  Grecian  tribes,  the  Locri  Epicnemidii,  the  Locri 
OpUntii,  and  the  Locri  Osolm. 

The  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Locri  Opuntii,  who  appear  to 
have  been  more  antient  than  the  Locri  OsoIsb^  since  the 
latter  are  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  inhabited  the  eastern 
coast  of  Pbocis,  and  were  separated  from  the  latter  country 
by  a  mountain  range  which  stretches  from  Mount  CSta  to 
the  borders  of  Bceotia.  The  northern  part  of  this  range, 
which  is  much  higher  than  the  southern,  was  called  Cnemis, 
whence  the  Spi-cnemidii  Locri  derived  their  name.  The 
Opuntii  Loeri  derived  their  name  from  Opus,  their  chief 
town»  on  the  borders  of  Bosotia, 

The  Locri  Ocolae  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  iBtolia, 
on  the  north  by  Doris,  on  the  east  by  Phocis,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  According  to  Strabo  (ix^ 
p.  427)  they  were  a  colony  from  the  Eastern  Locri.  The 
origin  of  their  name  is  uncertain;  none  of  the  etymologies 
given  by  Pausanias  (x.  38)  and  Strabo  (ix.  427)  appear  to 
be  satisfactory.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Western  LK)cris  are 
said  by  Thucydides  (i.  5)  to  have  been  a  wild  and  barbarous 
people  even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ;  and  in 
their  manners  and  customs  they  appear  to  have  resembled 
their  neighbours  the  iEtolians.  The  principal  towns  of 
western  Locris  were  Ampliissa  and  Naupactus.  Amphissa 
(Salona),  an  inland  town  at  the  head  of  the  Crissssan  Gulf, 
was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Aropliictyons,  b.c.  338,  for 
cultivating  the  sacred  ground  of  Crissa.  It  was  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  in  the  war  with  the  Romans,  b.c.  190,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviL  5)  as  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  Amphissa  is  wid  by  ifischines  (Ctet.,  c, 
39)  to  have  been  60  stadia  fVom  Delphi,  and  by  JPausanias 
(x.,  38,  sec  20)  120  stadia.  The  real  distance,  according  to 
Sir  W.  Gell,  is  seven  miles.  Naupactus  (Nepakto^  or  Le* 
panto),  on  the  aea-coSst  on  the  borders  of  ^tolia,  was  for  a 
long  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Athenians,  who  established 
there,  in  b.c.  455,  at  the  close  of  the  third  Messenian  war, 
those  Messenians  who  quitted  Ithome.  On  the  termination 
of  the  F&loponnesian  war  it  fell  into  the  power  of  Sparta, 
and  in  later  times  was  subjeet  to  the  iBtolknsw 

The  Leleges  appear  to  mve  been  the  earliest  population 
of  Eastern  Locris  (Strabo,  vii.  321) ;  but  the  country  was 
also  inhabited  in  very  early  times  by  eorae  tribes  of  the  Hel- 
lenie  nation,  probably  by  .^olians.  The  Opuntii  pretended 
that  they  were  the  most  antient  Hellenie  people  in  Greece ; 
and  that  Cynoa^  their  port»  had  been  inhabited  by  Deuca- 
lion, when  be  first  dMoended  ftom  Parnassus  (Strabo^  ix. 
425). 

The  Locri  Bpitephyrii,  or  Western  Locri,  who  inhabited 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Ital^,  were  a  colony,  accord- 
faig  to  Bphoms,  of  the  Locri  Opuntii,  but  according  to  Strabo 
of  the  Lo^  OtolSB.  It  wouM  appear  from  a  statement  in 
Vtaeaoftat  (ttL  I,  mo*  1)  that  thi  Spartans  took  a  part  ia 


the  foundation  of  this  colony.  An  account  of  the  political 
constitution  of  the  Locri  Episephyrii  is  given  in  Miiller\ 
Doriani  <ii.,  p.  243,  English  transL).  The  time  of  Uit 
foundation  of  this  colony  is  uncertain ;  according  to  som« 
accounts  it  was  founded  b.c.  710,  and  according  to  otber» 
B.C.  683.  The  Locri  Epizepbyrii  are  said  to  have  been  the 
first  Greek  people  who  nad  a  written  code  of  laws  (Stralo, 
vL,  397),  which  was  drawn  up  by  Zaleucus  about  B.a  664. 


Coin  of  Locris. 
Britlih  MttMam.   Actual  alM.    Silver. 

LOCUS.  This  word,  or , the  Greek  r<SirpCi  signifying  sim- 
ply plaee^  was  used  by  the  first  geometers  to  denote  a  Uue  ut 
surface  over  which  a  point  may  travel,  so  as  always  to  be  in  » 
position  which  satisfies  some  given  condition.  Thus,  sup|ti>v: 
it  required  to  find  the  position  of  a  point  at  which  a  given  \vm 
subtends  aright  angle:  the  answer  iAf  that  the  nunoiber  f 
such  points  is  infinite ;  for  that  any  point  whatsoever  utKA.i 
the  surface  of  a  sphere  which  has  the  given  line  for  its  du> 
meter  is  such  a  point  as  was  required  to  be  found.  This 
would  be  expi^essed  as  follows : — the  loau  of  the  point  »t 
which  a  given  line  subtends  a  right  angle,  is  the  sphere  de- 
scribed on  the  given  line  as  a  diameter.  If  however  th** 
point  were  required  to  be  in  a  given  plane,  its  locus  wouM 
no  longer  be  the  whole  sphere,  but  only  that  circle  whi^^h 
is  the  common  section  of  the  sphere  and  the  given  plane. 

The  following  assertions  are  really  nothing  more  thaa 
common  propositions  of  geometry,  stated  in  such  a  manne: 
as  to  introduce  the  term  locus.  ( 1.)  The  locus  of  the  veiui 
of  an  isosceles  triangle  described  upon  a  given  base  is  \U 
straight  line  which  bisects  the  base  at  right  angles.  (2.)  Tir 
locus  of  the  vertex  of  a  triangle  which  has  a  given  ba^* 
and  a  given  area  is  a  pair  of  sUraight  lines  paraUel  to,  h\ ; 
on  different  sides  of,  the  base*  (3.)  The  locus  of  the  vertex 
of  a  triangle  which  has  a  given  base  and  a  given  vert;ri 
angle,  and  which  lies  on  a  given  side  of  the  base,  ia  an  sr. 
of  a  circle  of  which  the  given  base  is  the  chord ;  and  so  on. 

The  geometrical  analysis  of  the  Greeks  depended  mu>  .i 
upon  the  investigation  of  loci,  and  the  method  of  m».u 
them  will  sufficiently  appear  by  one  instance.  Suppose,  tv^ 
example,  it  is  required  to  describe  a  triangle  of  given  am 
and  given  vertical  angle  upon  a  given  base.  Laying  dovn  t.*. 
given  base^  it  is  easy  to  draw  the  parallel  which  is  the  c\l- 
taining  line,  or  locus^  of  the  vertices  of  all  the  trian|;ii9 
which  have  the  given  area;  and  also^  upon  the  same  »ic.*. 
the  arc  of  the  circle  which  is  the  locus  of  the  vertices  •  t 
all  the  triangles  having  the  given  vertical  angle.  If  thtj 
the  parallel  and  the  arc  of  the  circle  intersect,  the  point  o: 
points  of  intersection  are  obviously  the  verticea  of  triangi.^ 
which  satisfy  all  the  required  conaitions;  if  they  do  not  in- 
tersect, the  problem  is  impossible.  When  the  locus  of  j. 
the  points  satisfying  a  given  condition  cannot  be  aacertan  » 
by  elementary  geometry,  and  when  this  locus  is  thereA^^ 
taken  for  granted,  we  have  the  species  of  solution  vrhi<. 
was  called  mechanical.  An  instance  of  this' will  appear  ... 
the  article  Trisbction  of  thb  Amolx. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  no  curve  whatever  is  call« ' 
the  locus  of  a  point,  unless  any  point  whatsoever  of  tt«. 
curve  may  be  taken  as  the  point  in  question.  Thus,  if  ea4 
of  six  points  should  satisiy  certain  ooaditions,  all  lying  up-  * 
a  given  circle,  and  if  no  other  point  of  the  circle  shot... 
satisfy  those  conditions,  that  circle  would  not  be  called  il 
locus  of  the  points. 

LOCUST.  The  terms  Locust  and  Grasshopper  are  ^' 
plied  to  various  insects  of  the  order  Orthoptera,  and  belo* « 
mg  to  a  section  of  that  order  to  which  Latreille  applies  t .  x 
name  QaUatoriOt  on  account  of  the  newer  of  leaning  wbi  * 
the  species  possess.  The  insects  belonging  to  tnis  accii^-i 
are  remarkable  for  the  great  sice  of  the  tlughs  of  the  |>>- 
terior  pair  of  legs,  which  are  generally  very  long,  and  adap  .-i 
for  leaping.  The  males  of  some  of  the  species  make  j 
shrill  sound  by  the  friction  of  the  elytrae.  The  part  br 
which  the  sound  is  created  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  ai.  1 
near  the  base  of  each  elytni  if  often  traasparant*  and  bm 
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jotA  ftom  Mflui  to  SoQtlMni  Italy,  is  a  well-baOt  town  on  tlie  ] 
right  bank  of  the  Adda,  in  a  rich  country:  itia  a  bishop's 
aee.  and  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  has  15,890  inha- 
bitants, with  manufactories  ef  pottery  and  delf^-waie,  and 
silks.  Crema,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Serio,  is  smaller 
than  Lodi,  has  8670  inhabitants,  manufactures  of  linens, 
and  a  fine  stud  fbr  the  improTement  of  the  breed  of  horses 
in  Lombardy.  Lodi  has  a  royal  lyceum  and  a  gymnasium, 
besides  a  clerical  seminar}',  and  a  house  for  female  educa- 
tion, founded  by  Mrs.  Cosway,  the  widow  of  the  English 
artist  of  that  name.    There  is  also  a  house  of  industry  for 

Fmpers,  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals,  and  a  Monte  di 
icti.  The  sums  spent  annually  by  these  establishments 
Ibr  the  relief  of  the  poor  amount  to  259,000  Italian  livres, 
or  about  10,400/.  sterling.  The  savings'  bank  of  Ludi, 
which  was  opened  in  1823,  had,  at  the  close  of  1837,  a 
depositof  300,000  Italian  livres,  about  12,000/.  sterling.  In 
every  commune  there  is  a  school  of  elementary  instruction, 
as  in  the  rest  of  Lombardy. 

LOFODEN  ISLANDS.    [Trondhbih.] 

LOG  and  IX)GLINE.  This  is  the  apparatus  by  which 
the  velocity  of  a  ship*s  motion  through  tne  water  is  mea- 
sured. If  at  any  moment  a  piece  of  wood,  or  other  light 
substance,  be  thrown  out  of  a^  ship  while  sailing,  as  soon  as 
it  touches  the  water  it  ceases  to  partake  of  the  sbip*8 
motion ;  the  ship  goes  on,  and  leaves  it  behind.  If  then 
after  a  certain  interval,  say  of  half  a  minute,  the  distance  of 
the  vessel  from  the  floatmg  body  be  accurately  measured, 
the  rate  of  the  ship's  motion  through  the  water  will  be  as- 
certained ;  we  do  not  say  the  actual  rate  of  the  ship's  going, 
but  only  that  of  its  motion  through  the  water,  because  in 
many  cases  currents  exist,  and  the  wood  itself  is  carried 
along ;  consequently  the  true  rate  cannot  thus  be  known. 

lliii  is  the  principle  of  the  log :  in  practice  the  log  is  a 
flat  piece  of  wood*  sometimes  shaped  like  a  fish,  but  more 
generally  of  the  figure  of  a  quadrant,  loaded  with  lead  at 
one  of  its  edges  to  make  it  float  upright ;  to  this  is  attached 
a  line  about  150  fathoms  lon^,  divided  into  equal  lengths 
by  little  pieces  of  knotted  twme  rove  into  it  These  divi- 
sions begin  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the  log, 
where  a  piece  of  red  rag  is  usually  fastened,  in  order  to 
sbow  the  placo  readily.  All  the  line  between  the  log  and 
the  rag  is  called  the  stray  line,  and  is  of  course  omitted 
from  the  account  When  the  log  is  thrown  into  the  sea, 
which  is  done  from  the  lee  quarter  of  the  vessel,  the  log- 
line,  by  the  help  of  a  reel  on  which  it  is  wound*  is  imme£- 
ately  veered  out,  at  least  as  fast  as  the  ship  sails ;  as  soon 
as  the  red  rag  leaves  the  reel,  a  half-minute  glass  is  turned, 
and  when  the  sand  is  all  run  down,  the  reel  is  stopped. 
Then  by  measuring  the  quantity  of  line  run  out,  the  dis- 
tance sailed  by  the  vessel  in  half  a  minute  is  known,  and 
by  calculation  its  rate  of  going  per  hour.  There  aro  various 
ways  of  dividing  the  line,  the  most  usual  of  which  is  to 
place  the  knots  at  distances  of  fifty  feet  from  each  other ; 
now  as  120  times  half  a  minute  make  an  hour,  and  120 
times  fifty  feet  make  almost  a  geographical  mile,  so  many 
knots  will  run  from  the  reel  in  one  experiment  as  the  ves- 
sel sails  miles  in  the  hour ;  from  this  comes  the  expression 
of  a  vessel's  sailing  so  many  knots  an  hour — ^meaning  miles. 
Fifty-one  feet  would  be  moro  accurately  120th  part  of  a 
mile  than  My  feet ;  but  it  is  found  practically  that  the 
ship's  way  is  always  a  little  more  than  that  given  by  the  \o^, 
arising  from  the  circumstance  that  the  line  is  unavoidably 
pulled  in  some  degree,  and  the  log  is  consequently  not 
a  fixed  ooint ;  it  is  moreover  safer  to  have  a  ship  behind 
the  reckoning  than  before  it,  which  induces  many  com- 
manders to  shorten  the  distances  between  the  knots  to 
Ibrty-eight  and  even  forty -five  feet  Whatever  distance  be 
taken,  it  is  found  convenient  to  subdivide  it  into  ten  parts 
for  decimals  of  a  mile.  Careful  commanders  remeasure 
the  log-line  freauently,  to  ascertain  if  it  varies  from  its  ori- 
l^inal  length.  In  case  of  an  alteration  they  apply  a  correc- 
tion to  the  rate  found  by  a  common  process  in  the  rule  of 
three — as  the  length  which  the  commander  reckons  upon 
is  to  the  real  interval,  so  is  the  apparent  rate  to  the  true 
imta.  A  similar  correction  is  required  if  the  half-minute 
glass  is  found  to  be  wrong. 

In  the  best  regulated  vesseb  the  log  is  hove  every  hour ; 
•nd  in  calculating  the  ship's  going  it  is  supposed  that  the 
late  has  not  varied  between  the  intervals  of  neaving ;  but  if 
the  wind  has  sensibly  varied,  or  moro  or  less  sail  has  been 
let  during  the  time,  then  an  allowance  is  made  according  to 
tlM  discretion  of  tho  ponon  who  keeps  the  account 


About  twelve  yean  ago  a  very  curious  log  was  invente*! 
by  Mr.  Hookey,  which  though  ingenious  was  too  complex 
to  come  into  general  use ;  its  object  was  to  afford  as  grvai 
a  resistance  as  possible  to  the  puU  of  the  line,  and  at  tb* 
same  time  to  be  easily  drawn  back  to  the  ship  when  ii^ 
work  was  done.  This  log  is  shaped  like  a  fish,  and  the  Ui^c 
is  in  its  mouth. 

A  more  practically  useful  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hookey  «?« 
to  soak  the  line  in  a  mixture  o7  three  parts  linseed  od  a:. . 
one  part  fish  oil,  which  prevented  its  shrinking ;  a  matter 
of  no  small  importance  when  it  is  considered  that  a  nc^ 
line  without  preparation  will  lose  50  or  60  feet  of  its  leogi ;: 
by  contraction  when  wetted. 

All  histories  of  mechanical  invention  will  be  found  t 
contain  suggestions  for  improving  the  mode  of  taking  i 
ship's  reckoning,  some  of  wuich  are  worth  a  trial ;  but  ;><- 
far  as  we  are  aware,  the  old  log  is  invariably  adhered  to. 

LOG-BOARD  and  LOG-SOOK.  These  contain  tLc 
account  of  the  ship's  progress  as  deduced  firom  observatiu:.* 
of  the  log.  The  log-board  is  either  a  large  piece  of  plack« 
blackened,  ruled,  and  prepared  for  writing  on  with  chaik.. 
or  else  a  slate  with  divisions  scratched  upon  its  surfax^ 
As  soon  as  the  seaman  has  hove  the  log,  and  the  rutc 
of  motion  is  ascertained,  the  number  of  knots,  with  tLc 
odd  tenths,  are  written  on  the  board,  each  in  its  prope.* 
ruled  column ;  also  the  course  of  the  vessel,  the  direct.^  l 
of  the  wind,  and  any  remarks  made  at  the  moment  Tn.» 
is  repeated  every  time  the  log  is  hove,  and  ouce  u 
twenty-four  hours  the  whole  is  copied  into  a  blank  bt->  'k 
called  the  log-book,  which  is  ruled  for  the  purpose  in  iLt 
same  way  as  the  log-board,  and  in  which  also  all  the  traji^ 
actions  relative  to  navigation  are  inserted,  such  as  bea.rii.^i 
and  distance  of  lands,  rocks,  and  shoals,  the  direction  a:  . 
velocity  of  currents,  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  ^ 
also  usual  to  set  down  every  day  the  whole  course  and  d^- 
tance  run,  calculated  from  the  results  of  all  the  severe 
trials  made  by  the  log,  with  the  distance  and  bearing  ^>. 
some  port  to  which  the  ship  is  approaching.  The  aooouDi 
thus  obtained  is  technically  termed  dead  reckoning,  and  u 
never  quite  correct  being  subject  to  all  the  errors  causi«: 
bv  changing  the  direction  and  velocity  in  the  intervals  ••' 
observing,  by  the  sort  of  guess  usually  made  at  the  courv 
and  rapidity  of  currents,  and  at  the  amount  of  the  faUi^^ 
off  of  the  vessel  from  its  apparont  course,  technically  ca\\-i 
'lee- way.  The  dead  reckoning  is  however  necessarily  u»e! 
until  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of  taking  observations  f : 
latitude  and  longitude,  or  until  some  place  whose  pusiti  • . 
is  known  comes  in  sight ;  the  true  place  of  the  ship  is  tin 
substituted  in  the  log-book  for  that  obtained  by  dead  rec^ 
oning,  and  from  that  place  subsequent  reckonings  are  micf 
until  another  observaiion. 

Log-books  are  commonly  sold  in  seaports,  properly  ruK 
for  recording  the  events  of  a  voyage.  Although,  stnch- 
speaking,  the  log-book  is  confined  to  these  objects,  i:  .- 
usual  to  include  under  the  same  appellation  the  whole  c 
the  ship's  journal,  or  diary  of  occurrences. 
^  LOGARITHMS.  The  etymology  of  this  word  U  Xo:  i 
ap«0/ioc,  the  number  qf  t/ie  raiios;  and  the  reason  for  t:. 
appellation  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  article.  \\« 
assume  that  the  reader  has  the  common  ktiowl^ire  s.: 
logarithms,  and  of  the  method  of  using  them. 

We  have  abandoned  the  intention  of  giving  a  view  of  '  - 
rise  and  progress  of  logarithms,  for  the  following  reason^ 
The  subject  is  now  one  of  such  vide  extent  when  its  tbe^  t 
and  practice  are  both  included,  that  it  would  be  like  writ.  : 
the  history  of  a  complete  science  to  put  together  all  tl 
would  be  needed  in  an  article  pix>fessing  to  show  the  past  & 
present  state  of  logarithmic  algebra,  as  well  as  of  logarithc 
computation.    If  we  wero  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  la*  - 
only,  the  view  of  the  subject  would  be  too  confined.  And  «:: 
the  elements  of  the  subject  now  usually  given  are  clotlit^l 
the  most  modern  algebraical  form,  it  would  take  ooD>iii 
able  space  to  explain  at  length  the  processes  of  the  early  w  ni«-^ 
in  terms  intelligible  to  those  who  are  not  conversant  « . 
their  writings.     We  shall  therefore  devote  tlie  first  part 
this  article  to  such  explanations  as  will  enable  the  studt ; ' 
fresh  firom  modem  books  of  algebra,  to  read  the  various  h  • 
lories  which  exist  with  facility ;  and  we  shall  then  point  o 
how  to  deduce  the  principal  formulsD  connected  with  1  , 
arithms. 

The  early  history  of  logarithms  will  be  found  at  Icnc 
in  the  nreface  to  Dr.  Hutton's  Tables;  in  the 'History  . 
Logarithms*  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Huttunt 
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Tracts;  in  Dakmbfe's  'Hiitoira  de  rAatronemie  Mo- 
deroe/  vol.  U  pp.  491-568.     See  also  Nafisb,  Bmoqb* 

GUHTBR,  KXPLXB,  MxRCATOR,  &C. 

The  idea  of  logarithms  originally  arose  (in  the  mind  of 
Napier)  from  the  desire  to  make  addition  and  subtraction 
supply  the  plaoe  of  multiplication  and  division.  A  table, 
in  which  are  registered  I,  a,  a*,  oP,  &c,  supplies  this  desi- 
deratum to  a  certain  extent ;  for  since  a'  multiplied  by  o^ 

gives  a'*^,  we  find  the  product  of  the  two  first  by  adding 
tbeir  exponents,  and  looking  in  the  table  for  the  {x  +  y)th 
power.  Thus  for  the  set  1,  2,  4,  8.  16,  &&,  a  table  of  loga- 
rithms is  easily  constructed,  a  specimen  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows •— 

Num.   lof.   Num.   lo^.    Niun.    log. 

1  0  32  5  1024  10 

2  1  64  6  2048  11 
4  2  128  7  4096  12 
8  3  256  8  8192  13 

16    4    512    9    16384    14 

Thus,  to  multiply  64  and  128,  that  is,  to  find  the  product 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  powers  of  2,  we  must  take  the 
(6-|-7)th  or  13th  power,  which,  fVom  the  table,  is  8192. 

Such  a  table  would  be  useless  for  general  purposes, 
since  it  omits  more  numbers  than  it  contains.  But  if  we 
take  a  very  little  greater  than  unity,  the  powers  will  in- 
crease but  slowly,  and  every  whole  number  within  given 
limits  may  be  made  either  a  power  of  a,  or  very  near  to  a 
power  of  a.  Suppose  for  instance  that  we  wish  for  a  table 
of  logarithms  which  shall  contain  among  its  numbers  either 
every  whole  number  under  a  million  or  a  flraction  within  A 
of  every  number  under  a  million.  Extract  the  square  root 
of  one  million,  the  square  root  of  that  square  root,  and  so 
on,  until,  say  the  rth  root  of  one  million  has  been  extracted, 
and  let  this  rth  root  be  1+/.  It  is  obvious  that  this  extrac- 
tion may  be  carried  on  until  /  is  small  as  we  please.  Con- 
sequently (I  -f  0  is  a  million*  and  every  lower  power  of  1-f  / 
is  less  than  a  million,  so  that  (m  standing  for  a  million)  no 
two  consecutive  powers  differ  by  so  much  as  the  difference 
of  m  and  m  il+t),  or  by  so  much  as  ml.  If  then  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  extraction  until  mt  is  less  than  A,  we  shall 
have  t  of  the  degree  of  small ness  required :  that  is,  since 
every  whole  number  less  than  m  lies  between  two  powers  of 
l'\-t,  having  exponents  less  than  r,  d  fortiori  every  such 
whole  number  roust  be  within  A  of  some  power  of  1-f-^* 

This  is  in  fact  the  first  view  which  was  taken  of  the  me- 
thod of  constructing  tables  of  logarithms ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Napier  was  not  in  possession  of  the  mo- 
dern way  of  expressing  the  powers  of  quantities.  On  the 
methods  of  facilitating  such  enormous  computations,  and 
on  the  details  which  still  remained  for  the  firgt  calculators 
after  they  had  applied  all  the  analysis  which  they  had,  we 
have  not  here  to  speak ;  but  we  shall  now  show  how  the 
table  may  be  formed  by  mere  labour,  and  how  the  word 
logarithm  arises. 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  system  is  to  be  such  that  0  being 
the  logarithm  of  I,  a  hundred  thousand  shall  be  the  loga- 
rithm of  10.  If  the  hundred-thousandth  root  of  10  be  ex- 
tracted and  called  l+'t  it  would  be  found  that  2  is  very 
nearly  the  30103rd  power  of  (1+Ot  that  3  is  very  nearly 
the  47712th  power  of  1-f  ^,  and  so  on.  If  then,  beginning 
with  1,  we  increase  it  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1-f^  giving  l-f /; 
if  we  increase  this  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1-|-/,  giving  (l-f<)*, 
and  so  on,  it  appears  that  we  shall  reach  2  (or  very  near  to 
it,  one  way  or  other),  when  30103  such  ratios  have  been 
taken ;  or  if  we  pass  from  1  to  10  by  100,000  steps,  increas- 
ing each  time  in  the  same  ratio,  we  shall  come  nearest  to  2 
in  30103  steps,  which  is  therefore  the  number  of  times  the 
increase  is  made  in  a  certain  ratio,  or  the  number  of  the 
ratios,  the  \oymv  aptBfioct  or  the  logarithm  of  2. 

In  such  a  table  it  must  of  course  folbw  that  the  logarithm 
of  a  product  is  exactly  or  very  nearly  the  sum  of  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  factors,  since  for  instance  2  being  (1  +t)  '^'^ 
and3being(l-fO*''"  very  nearly,  6  must  be  very  nearly 

(1-f  O^*'-  Nor  is  this  property  altered,  if  we  divide  or 
multiply  all  the  logarithms  by  the  same  number.  If  then 
we  divide  every  logarithm  by  100000,  the  logarithm  of  10 
becomes  1,  that  of  2  becomes  '30103,  and  that  of  3  becomes 
'47712,  as  in  the  common  tables. 

The  first  step  of  importance  which  was  made  in  the  loga- 
lithmic  aoalysii  was  the  following.    If  ^  be  very  small,  tne 


lover  powers  of  1-V^  the  square,  cube,  &c,  are  1+%  14-8^ 
&c.»  very  nearly  ;  or  if  m  and  n  be  not  so  great  but  that  nU 

and  nt  are  still  small,  the  mth  and  nth  powers  of  14-/  are 

I'itnU  and  l-j-n/  very  nearly.    But  the  logarithms  of  these 

powers  are  m  and  n ;  that  is,  if  A  and  /  be  small,  the  lo^ 

ritbmsof  1-hA  and  1-|-/  are  very  nearly  in  the  proportion 

of  A  to  L    If  then  we  take  two  numbers,  a  and  b,  and  extract 

a  very  high  root  (say  the  rth)  of  both,  so  that  the  results 

are  very  near  to  unity,  say    1  -f  A  and  l+l,  we  have 

(nearly) 

log.  Va  !  log.  y^  :  :  A  :  /. 

But  the  two  first  terms  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  log  a 
I  log.  b,  since  the  multiplication  of  the  former  terms  by 
r  gives  the  latter.  Consequently,  when  the  logarithm  of 
one  number  is  known,  that  of  any  other  can  be  found  to 
any  degree  of  nearness.  We  shall  presently  see  this  in  a 
clearer  form ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  show  how  the  theorem 
was  first  obtained.  If  to  the  preceding  methods  we  add 
that  of  Interpolation,  which  Briggs  used  with  success,  we 
have  before  us  the  bases  of  the  original  computations  of 
logarithms. 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  the  connection  between 
a  logarithm  and  its  number  must  be  of  the  following  kind : 
when  the  logarithm  increases  in  arithmetical  progression, 
the  number  must  increase  in  geometrical  progression ;  so 
that  if  a  and  a+b  he  the  logarithms  of  A  and  AB,  then 
a-f-26,  a+3bt  &c.,  must  be  the  logarithms  of  AB*,  AB',  &c. 
Several  mathematicians  had  formed  this  conception ;  but 
the  preliminary  difficulty  which  stopped  their  progress  was 
their  being  unable  to  present  the  series  of  natural  numbers 
(or  fractions  of  a  high  degree  of  nearness  to  them),  in 
the  shape  of  terms  of  a  geometrical  progression.  The 
great  merit  of  Napier  is  threefold:  first,  he  dbtinctly  saw 
that  all  numbers,  within  any  given  limit,  may  be  either 
terms,  or  as  near  as  we  please  to  terms,  of  a  geometrical 
progression ;  secondly,  he  had  the  courage  to  undertake 
the  enormous  labour  which  was  requisite  for  the  purpose ; 
thirdly,  he  made  an  anticipation  of  the  differential  caValus 
in  developing  the  primary  consequences  of  the  definition. 

The  predecessors  of  Napier  probably  did  not  well  under- 
stand tne  notion  of  a  cjuantity  varying  in  geometrical  ratio, 
while  another  varied  simultaneously,  but  in  an  arithx^etical 
ratio.  The  difficulty  is  that  which  a  beginner  finds  in 
seizing  the  notion  of  compound  interest  carried  to  its  extreme 
limit,  so  that  every  fraction  of  interest,  however  small,  begins 
to  make  interest  from  the  moment  it  becomes  due.  We 
have  preferred  to  omit  this  consideration  in  the  article  In- 
terest, where  it  would  have  been  of  no  practical  use,  and 
to  introduce  it  here,  where  it  may  aid  in  tne  explanation  of 
the  first  principles  of  logarithms. 

Let  £l  become  £(l-fr)  in  a  year,  and  consequently,  at 

the  same  rate  of  interest,  it  becomes  £(l-f  r)  in  n  years. 
Suppose  however  that  interest,  instead  of  being  payable 
yearly,  is  paid  z  times  in  a  year,  and  that  interest  makes 
interest  from  the  moment  it  is  paid.  Consequently,  at  the 
end  of  the  firat,  second,  &o.  fractions  of  a  year,  the  pound 
first  put  out  becomes 


1  + 


i'('  +  i)"  (■  +  ;)"••• 


or 


0  +  i)''* 


the  end  of  one  year,  and  (  1  + 


(, .  i)-« 


the 


end  of  n  years. 

If  we  may  make  z  as  great  as  we  please,  that  is,  if  we  may 
make  payments  of  interest  follow  one  another  as  quickly  as 
we  please,  we  may  make  the  increase  of  the  pound  approach 
as  nearly  as  we  please  to  a  gradual  increase,  of  which  it  must 
be  the  characteristic  that  in  successive  equal  times  tlie 
amounts  are  in  geometrical  progression.  Let  A  B  become 
AC  in  a  time  represented  by  be.    Divide  be  into  any  num- 


I  I  I   I     I      I 

BPQ  R    S     T 


I    I    I    I    I    I    <    I    I 


B'  P  </ 


-(  ••«•«• 


-4-t-4  • 


her  of  equal  parts,  and  in  the  successive  equal  timcto  hp^  pq, 
qr,  &c.,  let  a  point  move  throush  BP,  PQ,  Q  R>  &c.  In 
the  article  Acceleration  is  explained  the  manner  in  which 
a  succession  of  impulses,  snfficiently  small  in  amoont,  and 
often  repeated,  may  be  made  to  give,  as  nearly  as  we  please 


Lo  a 


LOO 


Ai maltiflf  aptrfbctly  grmdoal motion.  AlBWiavelo* 
titf  bo  gmii  ouAoiont  to  oury  the  point  to  P  in  tho  time 
hp;  9i  P  lot  an  imfiuko  bo  giron  wbieh  would  eauso  PQ 
to  bo  doBoribod  in  tho  timo  09,  and  ao  on.  And  let  AB, 
A  P,  AQ.  See.  be  a  continaea  let  of  proportionela,  namely, 
AB  :  AP  ::  AP  :  AQ  ::  AQ  :  AR,  &e.  Indoaee 
tho  Bumbor  of  subdiviiions  of  be  without  limit,  and  we  op- 
prooeh  aa  a  limit  to  gradual  motion  of  such  a  kind  that 
the  distances  of  tho  point  from  A.  at  the  end  of  any  succes- 
sive equal  times,  shall  be  in  continued  proportion.  To  show 
this,  suppose  we  compare  the  motion  from  B  toC  with  any 
other  part  of  the  motion  described  in  some  subsequent  time 
yc'(equal  Co  be),  and  which  carries  the  moving  point  from  B'  to 
C.  Divide  the  time  b'c^  into  as  many  equal  parts,  b'j/,  f/^, 
&c.,  as  before,  and  let  B'P',  P'Q',  &e.  be  the  leneths  described 
in  the  second  set  of  subdivisions.  Then  by  the  law  of  the  mo- 
tion AB  :  AP  : :  AB'  :  AP',  whence  BPandB'F  are 
in  the  ratio  of  A  B  to  A  B' ;  and  similarly  P  Q  and  P'Q' 
are  in  the  ratio  of  A  P  to  A  P',  that  is,  of  ABto  AB';  and 
so  on.  Consequently,  the  sum  of  B  P,  P  Q,  &c.,  or  6  C  is 
to  the  sum  of  B'P',  P'Q',  &c.,  or  B'C,  in  the  same  ratio  of 
A  B  to  A  B' ;  whence  also  A  C  is  to  A  C  as  A  B  to  A  B\ 
or  A  B  :  AC  : :  AB'  :  AC^  That  is,  if  in  any  one  time 
the  distance  from  A  increases  ftom  X  to  Yi  and  in  any 
other  equal  time  from  X'  to  Y',  then  X  :  Y  : :  X'  :  Y^ 
From  wnich  it  readily  follows  that  the  distances  attained 
at  the  ends  of  successive  equal  times  are  in  continued  pro- 
portion. 

More  than  this,  the  velocities  of  the  moving  point  at  B 
and  B'  are  as  B  P  to  B'  P'  (these  being  spaces  described  in 
equal  times) :  and  the  ratio  of  these,  however  many  may  be 
the  number  of  subdivisions,  is  always  that  of  A  B  to  A'  B'. 
Hence  a  gradual  motion  of  the  character  described  is  one  in 
which  the  velocity  of  the  moving  point  increases  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  distance  from  A. 

In  the  preceding  diagram,  the  time  elapsed  from  B  to  C 
is  the  logarithm  of  AC,  that  of  A  B  being  0.  An  infinite 
number  of  systems  may  be  constructed,  depending  on  the 
different  velocities  with  which  the  moving  point  maybe 
supposed  to  start  from  B.  In  Napier's  system,  at  least  in 
that  system  stripped  of  certain  pecuiiariiies  not  worth  no- 
ting at  present  [Napibr  ;  Brioos],  A  B  being  a  unit,  the 
point  starts  firom  B  at  the  rate  of  a  unit  of  space  (A  B)  in  a 
unit  of  time:  obviously  the  most  simple  supposition  which 
can  be  made,  and  which  has  procured  for  this  system  the 
distinctive  title  of  natural  logarithms.  In  Briggs*s  system 
the  point  starts  from  B  with  such  a  velocity  that  (A  B  being 
1)  it  sliall  have  attained  10  times  A  B  in  one  unit  of  time. 
This  requires,  as  wo  shall  see,  an  initial  velocity  of 
2*302585  . . .  times  A  B  in  one  unit  of  time. 

Jo  addition  to  the  principles  here  laid  down,  a  known  pro- 
perty of  the  hyperbola  very  early  showed  that  logarithms  would 
beeome  applicable  to  geometry :  and  thus  it  happened  that 
the  first  doctdedly  algebraical  step  in  the  computation  of  loga- 
rithms was  announced  in  Mercator's  'Logahthmotechnia,'  as 
the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola.  Let  A  F  and  A  G  be  the 
asymptotes  of  an  hyperbola,  and  let  A  B,  A  C,  A  D.  &c.,  be 
in  continued  ^eonicUrical  progression.  Draw  B  K,  C  L, 
DM,  &c.  parallel  to  the  other  asymptote  A  G,  then  the 
hyperbolic  trapezia  BKLC.  CLMD,  DMNB,  &c,  are 
equal,  or  BKLC,  BKMD.  BKNE,  &c..  are  in  arith- 
metical progression.  So  that  any  trapezium' B  K  M  D  is  a 
logantlun  to  iis  terminal  abscissa  A  D.  This  property  was 
the  diMx>very  of  Grep.)ry  St.  Vincent,  who  published  it  in 
his  •  Opus  Geometricum,'  Antwerp,  1647.  It  was  therefore 
unknown  both  to  Napier  and  Briggs. 


▲  a  •     c         o  B 

Wo  slwU  now  take  the  question  of  logahthiu^  availing 
oanelvos  of  the  power  of  aMjd«>m  algeUa. 

O^/Uuiiom — if  tho  lugariihm  U  a  number  let  awr  snch 
fuaetaoa  oi  that  nnmher  be  understood  as  i^  the  jbdow- 
ioC  property.  Wbeo  « is  to  w  as  s' » to  y'.  ibe  bfpuiUim 
of  «  cxoeods  or  Ciils  short  of  the  iogaiithm  of  y  by  as  much 


tf  the  logarithm  of  ^  oieoodi  or  iUli  tliorl  of  that  of  y^ 
Let  ^XM  tho  Amotion  which  a  number  it  of  its  logarithm : 
so  that  :r  ss  0  (log  x).  If  then  a  and  a  +  6  bo  logarithms 
of  jr  and  y,  and  if  e  be  the  logarithm  of  af,  theii  as  « :  y 
: :  a/ :  y',  0  -f  6  must  be  tho  bgarithm  of  y'.  And  x^  y,  ;r 
and  y'  are  severally  ^  o,  ^  (a  +  ft),  ^  0  and  ^  (o  -f  ^)*  But 
«y'*=a/y,  or 

^a  X  tti(e  +  b)s^ex  ^(a  +  6). 

Let  ^  a  or  jt  be  the  number  whieh  lias  0  for  its  logarithm  ; 
then  a  s  0 ;  and  calling  N  the  number  in  qaestion,  we 
hare 

N  x<l>(e  +  b)^iftc>C^b, 

^(e-^b)  _^e      ^b 


or 


N 


=  -Tr  X 


N  *"  N* 


But  by  the  theorem  proved  in  the  article  BiifOUiAL  Tbeo- 
RSM  (p.  413),  this  can  only  be  true  on  the  supposition  ti:s: 

0e-T-N  is  such  a  function  of  C  as  C*,  where  C  is  in^U- 
pendent  of  c.    Consequently,  the  number  whose  logarithnx 

is  c  must  be  N  C^.  This  evidently  satisfies  tho  conditioni, 
and  the  theorem  quoted  shows  it  to  bo  the  only  funcUuu 
which  satisfies  the  conditions. 

It  is  most  convenient  to  assume  1  as  the  number  N. 
which  has  0  for  its  logarithm*  We  have  then  the  follow...^ 
equation,  connecting  a  number  with  its  logarithm. 


^* 


xt 


so  that  every  number  has  a  logarithm  for  any  value  of  C  «e 
may  take,  only  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  same  value 
of  C  must  always  be  used.  The  logarithms  of  all  numUrt 
for  a  given  value  of  C  form  a  MyMitm:  and  C  is  called  tii< 
bojse  of  that  system. 

Given  a  system  of  logarithms,  we  now  inqmro  how  to 
find  the  logarithms  in  any  other  system.  Let  A  and  B  U 
the  bases  of  the  systems,  and  a  and  b  the  logarithms  of  sr.> 
number  x  in  the  two  bases.    Then  wo  have 

A'=ar.  B*=r.  orA*  =  B*; 
whence    B  s  A^  or  log  B  (bate  A)  »  ^» 

.  a  ,         ^       «.*       log  ^  (base  A) 

**logB(b«A)'*'^**^">=U«B(ta«Ar 

that  is,  to  turn  one  system  of  logarithms  into  another  w.:li 
any  new  base,  diride  every  logarithm  in  the  system  by  tLc 
loearithm  which  there  belongs  to  the  new  base. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  method  of  determining  logarithm^ 
In  the  article  Limit  it  is  shown,  by  means  of  the  binom  il 
theorem,  that  of  the  two  series 


fl^       o*  a« 


••• 


l  +  ax+— + 


•jr«      o»jF»       a^x^ 


«.3^  2.3.4 


+■••••» 


the  second  is  the  xth  power  of  the  first.  A  lenarkac  t 
simple  case  presents  it^lf,  which,  in  lact,  leads  to  NapMr » 
system  of  logarithms:  it  is  when  a  =:  1.  In  chia  case  tix 
first  series  becomes 


I 


1 


^'*"*"*'5'^2.3'*"2.3.4 


which  is  very  convergent,  and  is  2*7182818  very  ner.rlr 
This  remarkable  series  is  generally  denoted  by  c  (eoaieuai4f» 
by  e»  Laplaoe  always  u;»e6  c  fur  itX  and  we  have 


«• 
'=!+«+-+ 


S.3 


+  .. 


•  •  • 


In  Napier's  system,  then  (we  shall  pnaontly  allow  \Y  \X 
this  is  Napier's  system  K  x  is  tho  logarithm  of  1  -h  x  + 
i-i^  + .  •  •  • ;  or,  the  logarithm  being  given,  tho  nnflnber  c:.-: 
be  immediately  found. 

Since  the  last  equation  ia  nniFeraally  true,  for  x  wr.Te 
loga  X  T,  where  log  a  means  log  a  (baao  fl)  Tbo  int  aado 
then  beeomaa 


>«*^'.or(*^'y,ar«', 


a'el+logax-t 


floga)'.jr« 


I 

or.  for  a  givan  (and  verf  fmall}  value  of  x,  the  logftrithmi 
L>r  JilTurout  miinbeni  (a)  are  very  noarly  in  tlie  proporiion  of 
the  values  of  a* ->  I.     Tliii  i«  tUa  theoram  to  which  we 
li:iv(-  bcfora  alluded. 
Lut  a  =  1  +  ft ,  then 


(1  +  >>)' 


l  +  ,r6  +  a,- 


-f+a; 


-6*+... 


!'+6)'-l 


»  +  - 


-«»  +  .., 


if  X  diininiah  without  limii,  the  limit  of  the  fint  side  has 
boi'ii  slio«a  to  be  log  (1  -}-  6),  the  bue  being  i,  which  is 
flhvnys  to  be  imdentood  when  the  contrary  is  not  expraraed, 
'i'lic  limit  of  the  Benond  side  is  easily  round  by  making 
2-  =  0,  and  we  thui  have 

l.B<,+«  =  S-|  +  |-^  + 

wlilch  however  is  only  converi^t  when  ft  ia  not  Rrealer 
iliaii  unity.  Since  this  last  is  uniTenally  true,  we  find,  by 
Eiibatituting  —  b  for  b. 


1  -T" 


log(l+i)-log(l-6>  = 

c  find  that 

HS-{»+^f+ } 


Let 


^  X,tXba 


e~  1 


■—{5il+<lfiJ +••••}. 


iliL-ti,  remembering  that  log  - 


I 


-2z+l' 

-  =   log    (S  +  1)  -   1»^  2, 
I  <  \ 


I'l--' 


hiih  is  very  convergent  when  z  is  even  so  small  as  1,  and 
:;r\eslo  find  the  loi^arilRm  of  anv  nombar  when  that  ol  the 
I'M  lower  number  ii  given,  the  two  fblbwiug  series. 
Inch  may  be  cosily  proved  from  the  preceding,  will  coM- 
liu  list  of  ihode  which  are  moit  useful  in  practice : 


log(«  +  ffl>a]ogB+^-  -~  + 


1  a' 


.^S  (.  +  .,=  log  .+,  {jjl- +  I  (j-l-J+ ...  .}. 

It  only  remains  to  show  the  identity  of  this  system  with 
tliiit  ol  Napier.  If  (be  the  number  of  seconds  elapsed  from 
I  iiij  bpK'iiniiig  of  a  motion,  and  it'  if  be  the  k-ngib  describtd 
ill  that  lime,  then  the  time  i*  the  logarithm  of  iho  lenjith 
•\-^<.-\  iheii.  Tlw  eelocity  at  the  end  of  (  seconds  in  the  dif- 
Ji.'uiiiial  coctticient  of  a',  or  a',  li^  a,  where  the  logarithm 
11- ud  n  that  of  th«  preceding  algebraical  synlcm  :  this  velo' 
iMv  iM  ther^ore  log  a  at  starting,  or  when  (=0.  Now.  in 
Ni'liicr's  KStem  this  vdocily  is  unity,  or  a=t:  that  is. 
the  liu^e  of  Nnpier's  logarithms  is  the  series  called  i.  But 
III  tlie  syntem  where  baie  ii  111,  log  a  is  S'302585l,  which  is 
ihi'  veliifiiy  at  starting  assumed  by  Bricj^a. 

B>  the  foregoing  series  asvstem  of  Naperian  logarithms 
iiiiiy  bv  cftkulatad  vritfa  a  nry  lauai  liwctioa  sf  lh«  labgm 


venliiig  logantbma,  considered  as  an  initniment  of  calcula- 
tioQ.  In  the  Naperian  system  the  table  must  either  be 
ran  ied  lo  an  enormous  length,  or  whole  numbers  only  must 
have  logarillims.  and  every  logarithm  of  a  fraction  will  re- 
quire two  entries  of  tlie  table  and  a  auhtraoiion.  But  in 
Brigga's  system  the  logarithm  of  every  decimal  fraction  can 
be  found  by  one  entry  of  the  table,  and  one  inspection  of 
the  fraction. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  system  {the  base  of  which  is  10)  is 
as  foUowa : — Every  number  or  fraction  is  either  a  power  of 
ten,  positive  or  negative,  or  liea  between  two  powers  of  tea. 
The  powers  of  ten  are  ranged  in  the  fullowing  table  i— 


icd: 


10" 

= 

■0001 

10"  =  1 

10'  =  ID 

10" 

= 

■001 

10"=  100 

10" 

= 

■01 

10'  =  1000 

10 

= 

'1 

10*  =  1 0000 

log  (hiM  a)  =  -.- 


From  which  the  following  rules  n 
h  has  m  figures  be " 
between  in  and  10  ,  and  its  logarithm  therefore  lies 
between  m  —  I  and  m.  or  it  is  m  —  1  +  a  fraction  less  than 
unity.  Also,  if  a  fmclion  be  loss  than  unity,  and  if  its  first 
significant  figure  lie  in  the  nth  decimal  place,  this  fraction 
lies  between  10"' and  lO"^""^^;  so  that  its  logarithm  is 
—  n  +  aftnclion  less  than  unity.  Now  the  convenience 
of  Briggs's  system  lies  in  this,  that  the  fraction  leas  than 
unity,  which  is  a  part  of  overy  logarithm,  docs  not  depend 
on  the  position  of  the  decimal  point,  but  entirely  upon  the 
significant  figures  :  the  reason  ocing,  that  an  alleralion  of 
the  position  of  the  decimal  point  being  a  multiplication  or 
division  by  some  whole  power  of  10,  alters  the  logarithm  by 
the  addition  or  sublraetionof  a  whole  number.  This  ques- 
tion is  discussed  in  every  treatise  on  the  mode  of  using 
logarithms. 

Let  a  be  the  base  of  a  syslera  of  logarithms,  and  let  log  x 
signift-  simply  the  Naperian  or  natural  logarithm  ofx; 
then  by  the  theorem  already  proved 

H*' 1       , 

The  (actor  1  -^  log  a,  which  converts  Naperian  logarithms 
into  tho«e  whose  base  is  a,  is  called  the  midulus  of  the  sys- 
tem whoee  bose  is  a.  in  Briggs's  system  this  modulus  is 
'4342945  nearly,  and  the  lugnrilhms  of  this  system  being 
called  common  or  tabular  logarithms,  we  have  — 
common  lDga;= '4342940  x  Nap.  log ir 

=  ^  X  Nap.  log  X,  very  nearly. 
Nap.  lofx  =  2'3025851  X  com.  log  x, 
/lOO-l         1    \ 
"(,-«- +  "4Woj>'«'°'-'^^' 

In  tlie  article  Negative  and  TuposstBLS  Quantities 
will  be  founds  further  eviension  of  the  theory  of  logarithms: 
in  Tables  will  be  fiiund  a  list  of  tables  for  different  pur- 
poses. A  treatise  on  compulation  by  iDgaritbms  will  be 
found  in  the  '  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  in  '  Examples 
of  Processes  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.' 

LOGARITHMIC  CURVE  and  LOGARITHMIC  SPI- 
RAL Tho  former  has  for  its  rectangular  equation  g=a', 
and  its  moat  remarkable  property  is  that  its  subtangcnt  is 
the  same  at  every  point  of  thecurve.  The  latter  has  r  =  ca^ 
for  its  polar  equation,  and  its  tangent  always  mattes  tlie 
same  angle  with  its  radius  vectm;  whence  it  is  called  the 
equiangular  spiral. 

LOGIC.    [Droanow,] 

LOGISTIC.    [Pkopobtjonal.] 

LOG'QS,  \6ytK,  the  Greek  for  a  word,  is  used  as  a  theo- 
logical term. 

1.   Thi  Jemih  doctrine  0/ Ihe  Lneos. 

The  phrase  the  fford  01  Memrao/ Jc/,ov„li  (*n  St3^) 
occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Chaldue  Targums,  where  it  com- 
monly ttaudri  in  Uu  plac«  of  nVp  (.Jeliovah)  ia  dm  Uebraw 


LOG 


88 


LOI 


original.  There  are  however  passages  in  which  this  phrase 
appears  to  denote  a  distinct  penoaal  existence;  and  many 
eminent  critics,  among  whom  are  Bertholdt  and  WegBcheider> 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Targumists  intended  it  to 
apply  to  the  Messiah;  'plainly  showing  it  to  have  heen 
their  belief  that  the  Shechinah,  or  Word,  as  some  of  them 
indeed  expressly  say,  would  employ  the  future  Messiah, 
when  he  should  be  born,  as  the  instrument  of  his  gracious 
designs,  and  would  be  joined  to  him  in  a  personal  union.' 
(Bertholdt,  Chriitol.  Jud.) 

Philo  often  speaks  of  the  Logos,  but  his  views  on  the 
subject  are  involved  in  much  obscurity.  He  seems  how- 
ever to  have  had  the  idea  of  a  two-fold  Logos ;  the  one  de- 
noting a  conception  in  the  divine  mind  according  to  which 
the  world  was  created ;  the  other  a  personal  existence,  the 
Son  of  God,  partaking  of  the  divine  nature,  though  inferior 
to  the  supreme  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world  ('i/«iovpyoc), 
presiding  over  the  universe,  the  instructor  and  guide  of 
man,  the  High  Priest  and  Mediator  between  uod  and 
man.  These  two  ideas  of  the  Logos  he  often  confounds 
together.  The  passages  from  Philo  are  collected  in  Dr.  J. 
P.  Smith's  Scrtpture  Testimony  to  the  Mesiiah,  book  ii., 
cap.  vii.,  sect  4. 

See  also  the  descriptions  of  Wisdom  and  the  Word  of 
God  in  Prov.  nii. ;  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  x,  15-19 ;  xi.  1-4 ; 
xviii.  15  (compare  I  Cor.,  x.  4,  9,  where  the  same  actions 
are  attributed  to  Christ) ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Wisdom 
qf  Solomon  and  Ecclesiasticus. 

These  opinions  are  thought  by  some  to  represent  the 
antient  Jewish  doctrine  respecting  the  word  of  God,  cor« 
rupted  by  a  mixture  of  heatnen  philosophy;  and  by  others 
to  have  been  wholly  borrowed  either  from  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophv  or  from  the  Magian  doctrine  of  divine  emanations 
and  JEoas, 

2.  The  Christian  doctrine  qf  the  Logos. 

The  only  examples  of  the  theological  use  or  this  word  in 
the  New  Testament  are  found  in  the  writings  of  John 
(Gospel,  c.  i. ;  Isi  Epistle,  i.  1 ;  Eev*,  xix.  13).  These  pas* 
sages  are  generally  allowed  to  refer  to  Christ ;  but  the  sense 
in  which  Logos  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nection between  this  Logos  and  the  person  of  Christ,  are 
subjects  of  much  dispute. 

The  Trinitarian  expositors  assert  that  these  passages  can 
mean  nothing  else  than  that  the  Logos  is  a  distinct  personal 
subsistence,  which  has  existed  from  all  eternity  in  a  union 
of  nature  and  of  essence  with  God,  which  created  the  uni- 
verse, and  which  was  joined  with  a  human  nature  to  form 
the  person  of  Christ. 

The  Arian  doctrine  represents  the  Logos  as  an  emanation 
from  the  Deitv,  superior  to  all  other  created  beings,  and 
which  suppliea  the  place  of  a  human  soul  in  the  person  of 
ChrUt. 

Most  Unitarian  divines  consider  it  to  be  used  either  for 
God  himself,  or  as  an  abstract  term  for  the  wisdom  and  in- 
telligence of  God  which  was  fully  imparted  to  Christ  to  fit 
him  for  his  mission. 

Those  who  attribute  to  the  Logos  a  personal  existence 
give  different  reasons  for  the  origin  of  the  name.  Some 
explain  it  to  mean  the  speaker  or  teacher^  by  metonymy, 
as  Christ  is  called  by  John  the  Light,  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
the  Life ;  others  interpret  it  the  promised  one;  and  others 
consider  that  as  speocn  (Xoyos)  is  a  medium  of  rational  com- 
munication, so  the  name  Logos  is  given  to  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  one  who  speaks  to  man  in  the  name 
of  God. 

(Tlie  Lexicons  of  Schleusner,  Wahl,  and  Bretschneider, 


Testimony  to  the  Messiah;  Lardner's  Letter  on  the  Logos, 
Works,  vol.  X.) 

LOGWOOD,  a  kind  of  timber  imported  from  the  West 
Indies  for  the  purposes  of  the  dyer,  is  the  wood  of  a  low 
tree  called  Hcematoxylon  Campechianum,  found  very  com- 
monly in  many  parts  of  the  West  Indies  and  adjoining  con- 
tinent, especially  Honduras,  on  which  account  it  has  been 
called  (Ilampeachy-wood.  It  belouffs  to  the  natural  order 
Leguminosss,  and  to  the  section  CassiesB.  The  branches 
are  usually  crooked,  spiny,  and  deformed;  the  leaves  are 
small  and  pinnate ;  the  flowers  grow  in  long  racemes,  are 
yellow,  sweet-scented,  and  have  ten  separate  stamens,  half 
of  which  are  shorter  than  the  others.  The  flruit  is  a  thin 
Hat  two-seeded  legumoi  not  opening  at  the  tuturesi  but 


bursting  longitudinally  by  a  diviaion  paising  down  though 
both  valves* 

The  wood  is  hard  enough  to  take  a  fine  polish»  and  migb: 
be  used  by  cabinet-makers ;  it  is  not  however  imported  for 
that  purpoiw.  In  Jamaica  the  tree  is  used  for  fences,  m 
the  same  way  as  the  whitethorn  in  England,  and  it  is  sa>l 
to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Logwood  is  m 
heavy  as  to  sink  in  water,  and  scarcely  susceptible  of  un- 
dergoing decay. 

Its  colouring  matter  is  dissolved  both  by  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  it  is  principally  derived  from  Uie  presence  ef  s 
peculiar  body,  to  which  (Jhevreul,  who  discovered  it,  ga^e 
the  name  of  hemaiin  or  heematoxyUne :  this  is  aometirots 
so  abundant  as  to  exist  in  the  wood  in  crystals  of  distinct 
form,  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  considerable  siie.  Besides 
hematin,  logwood  contains  resin,  oil,  acetic  acid,  and  salts 
of  potash,  and  lime  combined  with  a  vegetable  acid,  a  liti> 
sulphate  of  lime,  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  mangane^t. 
[Hematin;  Hamatoxylon.] 

Logwood  is  employed  by  the  calico-printer  to  gi%*e  a  black 
or  brown  colour,  the  cloth  being  always  first  impregnated 
with  alum  mordant,  and  thus  black  is  obtained.  Inn 
mordant  and  losrwood  also  yield  a  black,  but  it  is  not  so 
good  as  with  the  alum  mordant.  Cloth  with  the  aluA 
mordant,  dyed  in  a  mixture  of  logwood  and  madder,  has  t 
fine  brown  colour  fixed  upon  it.  Logwood  is  also  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  some  lakes. 

TradC'-iBois  de  Campeche,  French ;  Kampueholz.  Get 
man;  Campecheout,  Dutch ;  Falo  de  Campech^^  S};imoi$k.) 
The  importations  of  this  dye-wood  into  the  United  Kingdots 
during  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  quantities  re-ei- 
ported  and  taken  for  use,  have  been  as  follows:— 


Importad. 
Tuns. 

Exported. 
Tool. 

i/OQssnipil 

1828 

14,045 

.       6395       . 

9,297 

1829 

13,893 

.       6226       . 

8,852 

1830 

16,781 

.       5937       . 

10,100 

1831 

14,858 

.       6011       . 

10.405 

1832 

'    18.773 

.       4427       . 

12,415 

1833 

.       26,079 

.       7045       . 

1 7,595 

1834 

.       21,054 

.       4548 

14,026 

1835 

16,744 

.       3697       . 

14,727 

1 836 

12,880 

.       4385       . 

12,361 

1837 

14,699 

.       3316       . 

12,023 

The  importations  of  logwood  are  brought  into  Europt 
from  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico.  The  British  posaessiost 
of  Jamaica  and  Honduras  have  upon  the  average  fumi«Lt4 
about  one  half  of  the  above  importations  into  tliia  kingdom. 
The  principal  part  of  the  exportations  from  England  an 
made  to  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands.  L^wcoi 
is  an  article  of  commerce  the  price  of  which  tluctuates  xij 
lently.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  of  demand  aLi 
supply  its  price  is  from  5/.  iOs.  to  7/.  per  ton.  It  has  some- 
times been  sold  as  low  as  4/.,  and  at  others  as  high  as  35^  prr 
ton.  At  this  time  (January,  1839)  a  temporary  short  aupp.; 
has  raised  the  price  to  about  12/.  per  ton.  The  duty  wh^-^ 
imported  from  a  British  possession  is  3#.  per  ton,  an^  whe*. 
firom  a  foreign  country  4#.  6d.  per  ton. 

LOHEIA.    [Arabia] 

LOIR,  a  river  in  France  belonging  to  the  aystem  of  t.^t 
Loire. 

LOIR  ET  CHER,  a  department  in  France  bounded  ^  2 
the  north  by  that  of  Euro  et  Loir ;  on  the  north-east  bv  x\,.*. 
of  Loiret ;  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Cher;  on  the  u^u'i 
by  that  of  Indre ;  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Indrx;  • . 
Loire ;  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Sarthe.     Its  fv.  -« 
approximates  to  that  of  a  parallelogram,  having  its  lent;'- 
sides  facing  the  north-east  and  south-west    its  greAit^: 
length  is  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Montmirmil  (Sarthe) : 
that  of  Vierzon  (Cher)  82  miles;  its  eieatest  breadth   * 
from  between  Chdteaudun  (Euro  et  Loir)  and  OrUj:^ 
(Loiret)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Chartre  (Sarthe^  . 
miles.    The  area  of  the  department  ia  estimated  at  e  •:. . 
S(|uare  miles;  with  a  population  in  1831  of  835,760: 
1S36  of  244,043 ;  showing  an  increase  in  five  ycara  of  8*2^.. 
or  about  3^  per  cent. ;  and  giving  a  little  mora  than  1 
inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.    In  respect  of  aiae  the  d«par:- 
ment  is  almost  equal  to  the  English  county  of  Devon,  b*.. 
it  has  not  half  tlie  popuktion  of  that  county.    Biota,  the 
capital,  is  96  miles  south-west  of  Paris  in  m  direct  Une»  or 
lOd  miles  by  the  road  through  Orleans.    It  ia  in  47^  3^ 
N.  ]mL,  and  V  $0'  £.  long,  from  GreenmolL 
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annent  euiie ;  ilie  townsmen  nanufaeture  sonia  serges  and 
other  woollens,  earthenware,  and  glass.  Montoire,  other- 
wise called  Querhoent  (pop.  2433  town,  3072  whole  com- 
mune), has  a  good  square  formed  by  a  former  duke  of  Tal- 
laid ;  the  inhabitants  manufacture  serges  and  other  woollens. 
In  the  arrondissement  of  Venddme  as  manj  as  seven  hun- 
jxed  foundlings  are  brought  up  at  the  chaise  of  the  chari- 
table institutions  of  Paris. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Romorantin  are  Romorantin, 
St.  Genoux,  La  Fert6-Imbault,'and  Salbris  on  the  Sauldre ; 
Mennetou  and  Selles  on  the  Cher ;  and  La  Fert6  St  Aig- 
nan  on  the  Beuvron.  Romorantin  gets  its  name  from  the 
Morantin,  a  brook  which  flows  into  the  Sauldre  at  this  spot 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  barren  district  of  Sologne : 
and  was  the  place  from  which  the  chancellor  L*H6pital 
issued  an  edict  (called  the  edict  of  Romorantin)  which  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  France. 
The  population  was,  in  1831,  6537  for  the  town,  or  6985  for 
the  whole  commune ;  in  1836  it  was  7181  for  the  commune. 
The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  woollen  doth.  There 
are  some  fiscal  and  other  government  offices  here.  Selles 
(pop.  1915  town,  4121  for  the  whole  commune)  has  an  an- 
tient  oastleu  The  inhabitants  manufacture  some  woollen 
goods.  There  are  several  com-miUs.  La  Fert6  Imbault 
has  a  chfiteau  or  castle,  which  was  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  the  residence  of  Mar^chal  d'Estampes. 

The  population  of  the  above  places,  when  not  otherwise 
meniioned,  is  that  of  the  whole  commune,  and  from  the 
census  of  1831. 

The  department  of  I^ir  et  Cher  constitutes  the  diocese  of 
Blois.  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop 
of  Paris :  it  is  included  in  the  circuit  of  the  Academic 
Universitaire  and  in  the  0>ur  Roy  ale  of  Orleans.  It  is  in 
the  fourth  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are 
at  Tours.  It  sends  three  members  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties.  In  respect  of  education  it  is  backward  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  France :  of  the  young  men  enrolled  in  the 
military  census  of  1828-29,  only  27  in  every  100  could  read 
and  write ;  the  average  of  France  being  nearly  40  in  every 
100. 

This  department  was  in  the  days  of  Ceesar  occupied  by 
the  C^arnutes  and  the  Turones.  The  greater  part  of  it 
afterwards  constituted  the  Blaisois,  or  Bl6soi8  [Blois],  but 
the  department  also  includes  part  of  the  former  districts 
of  Touraine,  Orl^anois  proper,  and  Dunois.  It  contains  a 
great  many  chfiteaux. 

LOIRE,  a  river  in  France,  the  basin  of  which  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  C^vennes,  and  the  mountains  which 
form  their  prolongation  northward ;  by  the  mountains  of 
Morvan,  the  heights  of  Beauce,  and  the  Menez  mountains 
on  the  north ;  aud  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the 
mountains  of  La  Margeride,  the  volcanic  group  of  Au- 
vergne,  and  the  heights  of  Gki tines,  which  extend  from  the 
Auvergnat  group  to  the  Atlantic. 

The  limits  thus  described  include  a  large  portion  of  the 
eenire  and  western  parts  of  France,  constituting  nearly  a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  country.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  basin  is  from  north-west  to  south-east,  fVom  the  source 
of  the  Varenne,  a  feeder  of  the  Mayenne,  to  Mount 
LoE^re,  370  miles ;  its  matest  breadth  is  from  the  source 
of  the  Bouleur,  which  flows  by  the  Clain  into  the  Vienne, 
to  the  source  of  the  Arroux.  224  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  50,783  square  miles,  or  about  that  of  England. 

The  liDtre  rises  in  Mount  Gerbier  des  Jones,  one  of  the 
C^vennes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  M^in,  several 
miles  north-north-east  of  Mount  Lozdre,  in  the  department 
of  Arddche.    Its  source  is  nearly  4600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.    The  general  direction  of  its  course  is  at  first 
north  and  north-west  to  Orleans,  where  it  turns  westward 
and  flows  into  the  Atlantic.    Its  first  great  tributary,  the 
Allier,  unites  with  it  on  the  left  bank,  jup^  below  Nevers, 
at  an  elevation  of  550  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  2!0  miles  from  its  source.    In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  above  the  junction  of  the  Allier, 
the  valley  of  the  Loire  is  narrow,  being  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  prolongation  of  the  C^ennes,  which  form  the 
eastern  limit  of  its  basin,  and  on  the  west  bv  a  branch 
from  the  C^vennes,  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Loire 
ftom  that  of  the  Allier.    The  tributaries  of  the  Loire,  until 
the  junction  of  the  Allier,  are  all  small;  the  Arroux  alone, 
which  joins  it  on  the  right  bank,  is  navigable. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Allier  to  Orleans  is  a  distance 
^  "^^Ij  too  nul«^  fbUowing  the  general  oourse  of  the 


stream.    The  height  of  the  bed  of  the  Loire  at  Orleans  it 

about  294  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Ch«)r  ai  4 
Indre,  two  of  its  most  important  tributariet,  join  it  oa  tM 
left  bank,  90  miles  below  Orleans,  and  not  &r  below  Touti^ 
at  an  elevation  of  about  160  feet 

From  the  junction  of  the  Cher  and  Indre,  the  Loire  has 
a  general  western  course  of  133  miles,  till  it  reaches  u.: 
ocean.  It  receives,  on  its  left  bank,  about  12  miles  belt  « 
the  junction  of  the  Cher,  the  Vienne,  another  of  ita  ^rt-«: 
tributaries;  and  36  miles  lower  down  it  receives  the  Ma::.e 
or  Mayenne,  the  only  stream  of  magnitude  which  CiK 
into  it  on  the  right  bank  throughout  its  whole  course.  A: 
the  junction  of  the  Mayenne  the  height  of  the  bed  of  t.  * 
river  is  about  115  fbet;  and  at  Nantes,  48  milea  lo««: 
down,  and  only  36  miles  from  the  month  of  the  river,  r: 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  whole  eourse  of  the  Lorn  is  above  530  miles.  Tl* 
navigation  upwards  and  downwards  commenoea  al  Roanne. 
116  miles  from  its  source,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Traib- 
bouze.  It  has,  in  the  part  above  Roanne,  a  total  fall  - 
3772  English  feet,  being  an  average  of  about  32*5  feet  id  i 
mile.  The  chief  fall  is  in  the  part  nearest  its  source.  \ « * 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  above  Roanne  it  is  used  Ui 
floating  timber,  particularly  of  deals  for  boat-building ;  a. 
boats  can  descend  the  stream  from  St  Rambert,  abu^i 
Roanne,  but  not  ascend  it 

This  river,  with  its  larger  affluents,  constitutea  the  frrri.' 
outlet  for  the  produce  of  central  and  western  France,  at.i 
might  be  rendered  much  more  available.  The  banks  &;t 
celebrated  for  their  beauty,  particularly  in  (he  neighbour- 
hood of  Tours.  From  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  \u 
C^vennes,  in  which  it  has  its  source,  the  Loire  is  subj^. 
to  great  inundations,  to  prevent  which  it  has  been  eo- 
banked  in  the  level  tracts  below  Orl^s.  The  aand  «- 
soil  which  its  waters  bring  down  form  islands  or  ahifi.  . 
banks  in  its  course,  which  materially  impede  the  na\.,.. 
tion, especially  above  Orleans:  to  avoid  this  ineoavenii..  *. 
a  canal  has  been  formed  along  the  left  bank  of  the  x\\k:. 
from  the  Canal  du  Centre,  at  the  junction  of  the  Arr  uv 
to  the  Canal  de  Briare,  at  Briare  near  Gien.  Ves6ei> 
900  tons  are  built  at  Nantes,  but  they  cannot  receive  tr  : 
cargoes  above  PaimbcBuf.  The  tide  flows  about  forty  nii^ 
up  the  river,  to  a  short  distance  above  Nantes. 

Two  of  the  five  great  affluents  of  the  Loire  have  bee 
described  elsewhere.  [Allibr;  Cbsr.]    The  Allier  riM»  - 
Mount  Lozdre,  a  few  miles  from  the  source  of  the  Loire,  •, 
has  a  course  of  about  200  miles,  nearly  parallel  to  that 
the  Loire.    It  is  navigable,  during  part  of  the  year. : 
about  72  miles.    The  Cher  rises  near  the  Puy  de  DOm-. 
and  has  a  course  of  nearly  200  miles,  for  about  56   ' 
which  it  is  navigable.    It  passes  Montlu9on,  8t  AmsL-, 
and  Bourges. 

The  Indre  rises  in  the  remote  ramifications  of  the  ee- 
tral  group  of  the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  and  has  a  courw 
of  about  1 1 6  miles.  The  navigation,  of  36  miles,  commen  ti 
at  Loches.    The  Indre  has  no  large  affluents. 

The  Vienne  rises  in  the  Auvergnat  mountains,  we»t 
the  Puy  de  Ddme,  and  flows,  first  west  past  Iimoges«  4c- 
then  north,  past  Chinon.  Its  whole  course  is  about  i^- 
miles,  onlv  about  50  of  which  are  navigalUe,  via.  from  iit 
junction  of  the  Clain.  It  drains  a  large  extent  of  eouii:r> 
and  receives  several  considerable  affluents. 

The  Mayenne  rises  in  the  southern  slope  of  the  Amt  * 
^can  chain,  and  has  its  course  first  west  and  then  sot..;. 
past  Mayenne,  Laval,  and  Angers,  just  below  wliich  : 
It  joins  the  Loire*  its  whole  course  is  about  97  mile«^  f  - 
half  of  which,  viz.  from  Laval,  it  is  navigable.    Tbuu. 
not  so  long  as  the  Allier,  the  Cher,  the  Vienna,  or  cm 
the  Indre,  its  basin  exceeds  that  of  any  of  them,  except  t  ' 
Vienne.    Its  principal  feeder  is  the  Sarthe,  a  stream  th*:* 
miles  longer  than  the  Mayenne,  which  flows  by  Alenc 
and  Le  MSns,  and  is  navigable  from  below  Le  Man>'  - 
miles.    The  Sarthe  receives  the  Loir  (distinguiahed  fr ' . 
the  great  stream.  La  Loire,  bv  its  masculine  form  Le  ll.  * ., 
a  river  of  almost  equal  length  with  itself,  whieh  \%  na%-»p« 
ble  fh)m  Ch&teau  du  Loir,  53  miles. 

The  Loire  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  Li^rr 
(Af/yiyp,  Strabo)  or  Ligeris;  the  Allier  by  thoee  of  £U\r- 
and  Elauris.  We  are  not  aware  that  tlie  Roman  naint-H 
of  any  of  the  other  tributaries  have  been  recorded. 

We  subjoin  the  following  summary  of  the  navigation  •  t 
this  vast  river^ystem  from  tho  offioial  atatemeiita  of  ttnt 
French  government*— 
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ft  hill:  it  has  about  1000  inhabitants,  who  make  hats  and 
trade  in  the  wood  grown  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  arrondiasement  of  Montbriaon  are  Montbrison, 
bapttal  of  the  departmentt  on  the  Yisezy,  a  small  feeder  of 
the  Lignon;  Moingtand  Chaudieu,  both  near  Montbrison; 
L*H6pital  and  Boen,  on  the  Lignon :  SL  Marcellin  and 
Sury-le-Contal,  on  or  near  the  Maire ;  St  Bonnet-le-Chiitel, 
near  the  Bouson ;  St.  Rambert  and  Fours,  on  or  near  the 
Loire ;  Panissidre,  near  the  Loire ;  and  Chazelle  and  Gal- 
nier,  or  St.  Galmier,  near  the  Ckiixe  or  Croize. 

Montbrison,  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  the  capital 
of  the  district  of  Forez.  The  town  is  commanded  by  a  pic- 
turesque volcanic  rock,  from  the  top  of  which,  in  the  reli- 
gious wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Baron  des  Adrets, 
a  Huguenot  leader,  is  said  to  have  precipitated  his  Catholic 
prisoners.  The  town  is  ill  laid  out  and  ill  built ;  but  great 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  present 
century  by  filling  up  the  ditches  which  previously  sur- 
rounded the  town,  and  forming  a  handsome  boulevard  on 
the  site  of  them,  and  by  laying  out  and  building  new  streets. 
The  college,  or  high-school,  formerly  an  Ursuline  nun- 
nery, has  been  so  enlarged  and  embellished  as  to  become  a 
handsome  structure.  There  are  a  theatre  and  a  fine  range 
of  barracks  for  cavalry.  The  courts  of  law,  the  church  of 
St  Marie,  and  the  corn-market  are  handsome  buildings. 
The  population  in  1831  was  5040  for  the.  town,  or  5265  for 
the  whole  commune ;  in  1836  it  was  6266  for  the  commune. 
The  townsmen  manufacture  some  linens  of  different  fine- 
ness. There  are  a  small  public  library,  an  agricultural 
society,  a  botanic  garden,  and  the  different  public  offices 
necessary  in  a  departmental  capital.  There  are  public 
baths,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  some  mineral  waters, 
which  were  known  to  the  Romans.  Some  Roman  anti- 
quities have  been  discovered  near  the  town,  and  among 
others  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre. 

Feurs  was  the  Forum  Segusianorum  of  the  Romans,  the 
antjent  capital  of  the  Segusiani :  it  gave  name  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Forez.  Many  of  the  houses  have  cellars  evidently 
of  Roman  construction.  There  are  numerous  vestiges  of 
Roman  monuments.  Remains  of  aqueducts  extend  for 
mvre  thui  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  traces  of  the  antient 
«%  u  iU^ym  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  place.  There 
itizi  ^wvut  rroralech  near  the  town.  St.  Galmier  (pop. 
1-  /v  io»a,  2hyj  whole  commune)  has  some  manufactures 
of  «2i  ta(ier*l6r  utein  churches:  near  the  town  are  some 
n  "vni  v^^Ts.  Hoen  has  a  population  of  about  1500:  there 
>•  \  (^-<f#eT-io.il  snd  some  tnule  is  carrievl  on  in  the  corn, 
«  ^.  mrA  'mmA  of  the  surrounding  country.  L'Hopital 
h\*  vx*4t  lOvo  intiabitants. 

U  \^  arror/ii^tement  of  St.  Etienne  are  St  Etienne,  on 
^^jT-  V  «^»vif(^/p.in  1831,33.064;  in  1836, 41,534)  [Etibnne, 
^  ?  I^yt.r'<  Ar^'MiUl.  on  the  Diaume ;  St  Sauveur  and  St 
i.  --«.  It,  Ui^  neighbourhood  of  Bourg  Argental;  Le 
i. '  «.v.Vr%  a-yl  Kinjiini«  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Loire;  St 
€«>-'>««_  'r.  »:>'/.  her  small  feeder  of  the  same  river;  Chava- 
f  «.t  vA  O^Tidrieu,  on  or  near  the  Rhdne ;  St.  Chamondand 
K  i«  4^  0«er,  on  the  Gier;  Chagnon,  Remain,  and  La 

At  B«>urg  Argental  (pop.  1734  town,  2502  whole  com- 
viuue)  crspe«  and  some  other  silk  fabrics  are  made  from  the 
h.itL  produoesd  in  the  canton  of  Pellusin  near  the  Rh6ne, 
« riere  the  mulberry-tree  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  At 
J>e  C  iiauibou  (pop.l  600)  coal-miues  are  wrought  ribands  are 
¥  »>cu.  9L!id  nails,  files,  and  knives  manufactured.  Firmini 
I  Vt'-  ^4.i4town,  3779  whole  commune)  has  also  productive 
«  u''»'Ui  TK'%.  snd  has  the  same  manufactures  as  Le  Cham- 
h  '.,  Si.  Cb.tujoud  (p<jp.  7475)  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  the 
ttt'A*-^  '4  rl^r'u  lire  adorned  by  orchards,  woods,  and  vine- 
y  '*  *.  H^^f'ri.l  of  the  houses  are  handsome,  and  haveplea- 
-. '  *  /"/^.'j  ^ft.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  building : 
•.»'«».  *'»  y**Ai>f  batlift  and  a  pleasant  public  walk.  Some 
\*  .'*•  *A  H^^raan  antiquities  have  been  found  near 
^»'i     The  iiiliabitants  are  engaged  in  throwing  silk 
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>  •'.  «»•«%;*</  ribands  in  working  coal-mines,  and  in  the 
■•.«  •■^!i^  *ajr<;  «/f  natU  or  cast-iron.  There  are  quarries 
^-''v't*:  in  the  neis;hbourbood.  Near  Rive  ae  Gier 
>  '$.  :"  V/«ri,  V70^«  whole  commune)  are  extensive  coal- 
1^  /^r »  :•*•-  p.tA  are  ai^f^Te  950  feet  in  depth,  and  one  pit  is 
v(j.'J  tube  r^^'j*  1  h'O  f^rt  deep.  There  are  iron-works  in 
*•♦«  i'>»n,  Mr^»-r*I  i^.A^^-fwuHrs  and  a  8ilk-thro\^ng  mill. 
7  '^  »y.t  '*rA  'luftt  fvAn  t^Mn^  various  establishments  blacken 
**  A  •  \yt\ic  pU'ae,  affd  rentier  it  always  dirty.  There  is  a  basin 
'  iA  lb*  tMoaX,  which  eommunicates  between  this 


town  and  Givors  on  the  Rh6ne.  Lyon  is  supplied  with 
coal  from  this  neighbourhood.  Some  of  the  coal  strata  m 
this  arrondissement  have  been  in  a  state  of  combustion  for 
centuries.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  procured  where  thu 
combustion  is  going  on. 

The  population  of  the  above  towns,  where  not  otherwi^ 
distinguished,  is  that  of  the  commune,  and  is  from  the 
census  of  1831. 

The  chief  branches  of  industry  in  the  department  baie 
been  noticed  above.  They  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
abundant  supply  of  fuel  furnished  by  the  coal-mines  of  tit: 
department.  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  tht 
manufacture  of  coarse  woollen  cbths,  of  cotton  twi^t,  (f 
linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  leather,  may  be  noticed. 

The  department  of  Loire  forms,  with  that  of  Rhone,  ih<^ 
archiepiscopal  diocese  of  Lyon  and  Vienne.  It  is  in  t;>e 
jurisdiction  of  the  Gour  Royale  and  the  circuit  of  the  Aci- 
d^mieUniversitaireof  Lyon ;  it  is  included  also  in  the  nine- 
teenth military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  arc  :.i 
Lyon.    It  sends  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

The  state  of  education  in  this  department  is  backiisfl. 
In  the  military  census  of  1828-29  only  29  of  every  100  younj 
men  enrolled  could  read  and  write ;  the  average  numUr 
in  all  France  being  about  39  in  every  100. 

This  department  comprehends  the  antient  territory  of  ti.f 
Segusiani,  with  portions  of  some  of  the  adjacent  states  ;  i  \ 
the  division  of  Gaul  under  the  Romans  it  was  included  i  \ 
the  province  of  Lugdunensis  Prima.    Some  Roman  to^'j 
were  included  within  it  as  Forum  Segusianum,  Feun 
Rodumna,  Koanni ;  Aaus  Segete,  perhaps  Aissumm.  . 
village  on  the  bank  of  tne  Loire;  and  Carilocus,  a  toi\n   ' 
the  iEdui,  Charlisu.     It  includes  the  former  district    « 
Forez  and  portions  of  Le  Beaujolais  and  Le  Lyonnais  pn-j  t  *. 
all  subdivisions  of  the  province  of  Lyonnais.    At  the  <\r. 
mencement  of  the  Revolution  the  departments  of  RIh  .: 
and  Loire  constituted  but  one,  under  the  title  of  Rhom  < 
Loire ;  they  were  subsequently  divided. 

LOIRE,  HAUTE,  a  department  in  the  interior  of  Fran*' 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  departments  of  Puy  de  DCi^ 
and  Loire ;  on  the  east  and  soutn-east  by  that  of  Ardec.^ » . 
on  the  south  and  south-west  by  that  of  Lozere ;  and  on  \. 
tho  west  by  that  of  CantaL    Its  form  is  irregular.    Ji> 
greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west  from  near  Bresle  !•»  *.-'- 
twcen  Montfaucon  and  Bourg  Argental  (Loire)  68  mile^ . 
greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  from  near  Cra}  c-r 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pradelles,  44  miles.     Its  artr^  i 
estimated  at  1931  square  miles,  which  is  considerabh  *• 
low  the  average  extent  of  the  French  departments,'  i 
exceeds  by  60  square  miles  that  of  the  English  counts 
Northumberland.     The  population  in  1831  was  292.07*'.    . 
1836  it  was  295,384,  showing  an  increase  in  five  year« 
3306,  or  little  more  than  one  per  cent,  and  giving  ab  .' 
153  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  which  is  rather  under  *'. 
average  density  of  the  population  in  France:  but  conoid  r 
ably  above  that  of  Northumberland,  with  which  count)  *' 
have  compared  it  in  respect  of  area.    Le  Puy,  the  ca; . 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  in  45**  2'  N.  lat.  and  r 
E.  long.,  271  miles  south  by  west  of  Paris  in  a  direct  1. 
or  304  miles  by  the  road  through  Nevers,  lioulius  ^' 
Clermont. 

The  department  is  almost  entirely  mountainous,  at  Ic  « 
hilly.    The  chain  of  the  C6vennesij)asses  just  along 
eastern  boundary ;  the  mountains  ofiLa  Margeride,  t^ :. 
unite  the  C^venncs  to  the  central  group  of  Auvcr.- 
pass  along  the  south-western  boundary;   and  a  bmnvl. 
the  C^vennes,  which  separates  the  valleys  of  tho  AUier  . 
the  Loire,  passes  northward  through  the  middle  of  tho     - 
partment,  from  Pradelles  to  La  Chaisedieu.      Kearl;^   ' 
whole  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  these  mountai: «  : 
their  branches ;  and  the  only  tracts  that  approach  to  a  m 
level  character  are  on  the  north  side  oi  the  depart n.- 
where  the  valleys  of  the  Loire  and  the  AUier  expand  to  >  r 
breadth.  The  mountains  consist  for  the  most  part  of  gra: 
and  the  other  primitive  rocks,  mingled  with  basalt  :.: 
lava,  the  product  of  volcanoes  long  since  extinct    The  \ 
ley  of  the  AUier  is  occupied  by  the  supracretaoeous  str.  : 
The  mountains  are  in  many  places  of  picturesque  f*'"z 
Mont  Mezin,  or  M6zene,  is  a  colossal  tnountatn  of  vul<'*- 
matter,  rising  more  than  5000  feet  above  the  gmniio 
which  it  rests;   and  having  a  total  elevation  of  5^16  r 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    This  mountain,  which  be}  % 
to  the  principal  range  of  the  C^vennes,  presents  some  c>  . 
uificent  ranges  of  basaltic  coliunnSi    In  the  same  line  «.  • 
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and  wbctitoiics  are  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lukgeae.  Lempde  is  in  a  fertile  district ;  it  has  a  population 
«r  about  1  oee :  there  is  a  bridge  over  the  Alagnon.  Excellent 
oaai  )s  Aug  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  village  of  Veze- 
s»^l>»  OB  the  Allier,  many  boats  are  built  for  the  navigation 
«|  :hat  imer. 

The  nmnufaetures  of  the  department  consist  chiefly  of 
thrjvB  silk,  laee»  peper,  and  voollen  stuffs ;  skins  for  hold- 
ir^  v.:^  or  other  liquids;  bells  for  horses  and  mules,  glass, 
ar»i  Washer,  The  tnde  consists  in  the  sale  of  the  foregoing 
^rurles^  cram,  chesnuts»  dried  pulse,  sheen,  mules^  and 
Ttiree  thousand  individuals  leave  tne  department 
ltIi  to  obtain  emplo3rment  in  other  departments  as  sawyers, 
e=.ru:LkeTs  chimney-sweeps,  porters,  &c. 

Tlj>  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Le  Puy,  the 
l*:sb.>p  uf  which  is  a  suiSragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Bourges. 
1: 2S  i:;  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Roy'ale  of  Kiom,  and  in 
tbe  c:rc«ut  of  the  Academic  Universitaire  of  Clermont 
FaTS-Di.  It  is  in  the  nineteenth  military  division,  the 
b^-qcarteis  of  which  are  at  Lyon.  It  returns  three 
SHmbers  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  There  is  a  Pro- 
iKtAnt  con^isiorial  church. 

In  ic&pect  of  educaiion,  it  is  one  of  the  most  backward 
xLe  French  departments.  Of  the  young  men  enrolled 
tbe  m^saiT  census  of  1828-29  only  21  out  of  every  100 
rouM  rod  and  write ;  being  very  little  more  than  half  the 
m%cnzc  number  in  France  taken  as  a  whole. 

TtLi  department  was  the  country  of  the  Vellavi,  a  Celtic 
tribe  whose  chief  town  was  Revessio,  now  St  Paulien  near 
Jjt  Puy.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  included  in  Aquitania 
Prima.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Visigoths, 
then  of  the  Franks,  and  in  the  middle  B^es  formed  part  of 
the  extensive  dominions  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  to  whom 
it  is  probable  that  tbe  bishops  of  Le  Puy,  who  held  the 
cocnty  of  Le  Velay  (as,  from  the  name  of  itsantient  inhabi- 
tants,' tbe  district  was  called)  were  subject.  From  the 
O^unu  of  Toulouse  the  district  came  to  the  crown  of  France, 
nnder  which  it  constituted  part  of  Languedoc.  The  depart- 
ment comprehends,  besides  Le  V61ay,  some  portions  of  Le 
Virani^  and  Le  G^vaudan  (two  other  subdivisions  of  Lan- 
irv.e'io'?!.  of  tbe  duchy  of  Auvergne,  in  the  province  of 
Ao^erzT^e.  and  of  i lie  district  of  Forez  in  Le  Lyonnais. 

LOIRE  INFE'RIEURE.  a  maritime  department  of 
Trk-.'^  I»arded  on  the  north-west  by  the  department 
cf  M.rt.r-in;  on  tbe  north  by  that  of  lUe  et  Vilaine; 
•a  :.'.<^  s.'>r.n-ea.%t,  for  a  little  space,  by  that  of  Mayenne ; 
on  '^>  ^f^H  by  that  of  Maine  et  Loire ;  on  the  south  by  that 
c^  V^r  i^e :  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its 
l.ia  A  irre^  ^iar.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west, 
f:  ^:x  Ir.grari'>  (Maine  et  L/nre^  on  the  frontier  of  this  de- 
pa.** -::*'.:  to  th«  Pvirite  de  Piriac,  north  of  the  little  town 
'vt  \ji.  Lr.  4 «%  73  ni:le%:  iu  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles 
t,.  '-*  ^.T,T:*^  »  from  the  v.Ua'je  of  Soulvache,  not  far  from 
i,  ',:<  tn  .  vrjir.i.  to  the  Utie  town  of  Leg^,  near  the  head  of 
t.^;  L  c  ^,  a  *  :.  ■-.*  t'.ream  that  flows  into  the  lake  of  Grand 
Lit ;-  i  .'  :^«  -^^  i  t.*:  i:eaof  the  defiartment  is  estimate<l  at  2639 
r.  .^-'o:  i-  ^  K'.'.:.^  r^:f,er  greater  than  that  of  the  English 
^',,'  }  '/.  Ih:. ,:. '.  'ijn  yj\tj\iUoti  in  1831  was  470,093,  in 
*':.  .1  %^\  4ro.;»:%  «;«j«ingan  increase  in  five  years  of 
V  »  ''S,  *.T  z'ji.iX  or,e-*e%ealh  per  cent,  and  giving  178 
i  .  •Ms  ^^  a  *f\  .are  mile.  In  area,  in  population,  and 
r  fji  u.\  '^^at.on  it  is  conbiderably  a)>ove  the  average 
\jA  in  t^*e  hi«t  two  particulars  it  b  inferior  to 
•,  '•. ^•.♦y  %i,;h  which  we  have  compared  it. 
«.:  ^i  town  u  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire,  at 
-  'f  'i-e  Efdre;  in  4f  13'  N.  lat.  and  1°  33' 
1  -  t.  M^  •e*t-v>uth-we<t  of  Paris  in  a  direct 
lilt  'c  <►;.  r  -r-k  t)  tLe  roo'l  through  Versailles,  Chartres, 
L»  Mi.'.*  *••'.  A-  ^*  '"i. 

7  .it  r  -i**'  >-  V  ."  -c. •••*.'*. Tnt'Ht  pn'*en*s  a  broken  and  irre- 
.'  V.  •••.  I*  ♦•  •!  vjt r-'-v-*  a',  the  bo'tom  of  the  little 
•X  t'".  'tK-jv.  b-  -  ■:-  A  i;-e  at*tuary  of  the  Vilainc,  where 
U'Li.'t. '1  t>c*v^9eu  txje  dc^iartments  of  Morbihan  and 
*  J'  .-'.  v.'*-  Vtn^Ak  tf»€  octan.  This  coast-line  then 
.»  \\j,K    ii»roC.i.  .'i  uf  Vjm\k  de  Piriac  and  Pointe  du 
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TTz  I  g  a  second  shallow  bay  be- 
P'.  .  r.'f  J4rn  and  St.  Sebastien,  to 
»•-  — -  u  &*out  seven  miles  wide. 
't   '  ♦-,  »i..'h  It  i'Ti  the  south  side 
••  r  «.♦.-•  i  rmv  the  bny  of  Bourg- 
■f  V  •    .  fct  tt«  u.o..ih  of  the  Uitle 
u^.^^'^}  A  iLt  dtyaxtmentft  of  Loire 
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Ini<^eure  and  Vendte  meets  the  ocean*   Belle  Ile^  ooDonte 

the  Pointe  de  Piriac,  belonss  to  the  department  of  Morbi- 
han ;  and  He  de  Boin  and  Noirmoutier,  of  which  tbe  fonuir 
is  in  the  bay  of  Bourgneuf,  and  the  second  off  the  entraniv 
of  it,  belong  to  the  department  of  Vendte.    The  town  f  f 
Le  Croisic  is  on  a  headland  insulated  at  high  water,  but  ..: 
other  times  connected  with  the  mainland  by  the  8and«    The 
whole  length  of  the  coast  is  nearly  fifty  miles:  it  ia  for  tt  t 
most  part  low  and  skirted   by  broad  sands.     Tbe   at .: 
brought  down  by  the  Loire  and  other  rivers  is  causing?  if  > 
land  here  to  gam  gradually  on  the  sea.    In  estimating  t^  - 
maritime  facilities  of  the  department,  tbe  wide  scstuao  »: 
the  Loire,  by  which  large  vessels  can  get  up  to  Nan**  v 
must  be  taken  into  the  account    There  are  oonsideraL.* 
salt  marshes  along  the  coast. 

The  surface  of  the  department  is  generally  level,  e^i* 
ciallv  in  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  narts.  In  t!  «- 
north-eastern  and  eastern  parts,  the  high  land,  which  st-fi 
rates  the  basin  of  tbe  Loire  from  that  of  the  Vilaine,  exierri- 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Erdre.  The  country  tXojnrt 
gradually  towards  the  west  The  Loire  has  a  fall  in  /< 
course  through  this  department  of  about  100  feet  in  near.*, 
seventy  miles,  of  which  fall  more  than  80  feet  are  bc.jf 
Nantes. 

The  department  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  coal-measur-  < 
and  the  subjacent  strata,  covered  in  some  places  by  al]u\ 
deposits.    There  are  some  strata  of  good  coal  on  the  hiU.kt 
of  the  Loire  and  the  Erdre ;  the  principal  coal- works  a*- 
between  Ancenis  and  Ingrande,  and  at  Nort.    In  re»p«r- : 
of  productiveness  of  coal,  this  department  ranks  next  :«. 
that  of  Haute  Loire,  and  is  the  ninth  department  in  Frarr  . 
The  quantity  raised  in  1835  was  21,742  tons.     Peat  U  'I. 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  on  tbe  north  bank.     Iron-  .-> 
is  tolerably  abundant ;  and  a  tin-mine  is  wrought  at  Pir 
on  the  coast.      Fine* grained  granite,  slate,  maH>Ie  o:  « 
greyish  tint,  and  limestone  are  quarried  in  different  pla<^  • 
The  loadstone  is  found  on  the  north  bank  of  tbe  Loire,  n  .* 
the  mouth ;  and  crystals  of  quartz,  from  which  the  *  A^ci. 
diamonds'  are  made,  mica,  felspar,  kaolin  or  porrc  . 
earth,  and  clay  for  various  purposes  are  procured.     The. 
are  considerable  salt-works  in  the  marshes  on  the  coast. 

The  most  important  river  is  the  Loire,  which  touches  ' 
border  of  the  department  at  Ingrande  (Maine  et  Loiiei,  ii  . 
forms  for  about  20  miles  the  boundary  between  tbi»   : 
partment  and  that  of  Maine  et  Loire :  its  remaining  rv  i.r>^ 
which  is  about  50  miles  in  length,  is  within  the  boundan   ' 
this  department.    The  bed  of  the  Loire  is  in  this  part  * 
of  small  islands,  which  line  its  channel.    It  is  navi^u 
throughout  its  course,  for  small  vessels;  large  vesaeU  (.. 
get  up  to  Nantes,  where  there  is  a  bridge. 

The  Vilaine  forms,  for  about  20  miles  between  Lan.:  . 
and  Rieux,  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  depannat . ' 
which  it  separates  from  those  of  lUe  et  Vilaine  and  >!  :• 
bihan.  It  is  navigable  throughout  for  small  vessels.  1 . 
Fa  Heron,  a  small  stream  not  navigable,  forms  for  ab  ^ 
eight  miles  the  southern  boundary  of  the  department 

The  other  rivers  are  feeders  either  of  the  Loire  or  of  t'-,. 
Vilaine.    The  Havre  joins  the  Loire  at  Oudon ;  the  Ei ".-.. 
50  miles  long,  at  Nantes ;  and  the  Elier  de  Mean,  or  Bri. 
above  St  Nazaire ;  all  on  the  north  bank.    The  Enlre. : 
largest  of  the  three,  rises  in  the  department  of  Manu 
Loire,  near  the  town  of  Cande,  flows  westward  into  tli«^  . 
partment  of  Loire  Inf^rieuie,  and  turning  southward  lU  • 
the  little   town  of  Nort,  joins  the  Loire.    Just  abo^c 
junction  it  expands  into  a  long  lake  of  about  a  mile  ai: 
half  broad,  and  six  or  seven  miles  long.    The  na%i^:k! 
forms  part  of  the  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest:    it'-. 
mcnces  below  Nort,  about  12  miles  from  the  junction  t.J 
Erdre  with  the  Loire.    The  Divate  rises  in  the  departUic  - 
of  Maine  et  Loire,  and  forms  the  boundary  of  the  iv 
partments  till   its  junction   with    the  Loire:    tbe    S* 
Nantaise  joins  the  Loire  at  Pont  Rousseau  opposite  NaTi> 
and  the  Acheneau  at  the  village  of  Brezay,  between  Nun'  * 
and  PaimboBuf  -  all  these  jom  the  Loire  on  the  south  ba;.  * 
The  whole  course  of  the  Sdvre  Nantaise  is  about  66  m/.t  * 
about  one-third  of  which  is  in  this  department  or  upon     .  - 
border:  the  navigation  commences  at  tbe  village  of  M. 
nitres,  about  10  miles  above  iu  junction  with  the  L    . 
Tbe  Acheneau  is  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Grand  Lieu.  -. 
considerable  sheet  of  water,  approximating  in  form  t     i 
square  with  a  side  of  four  or  five  miles.  Its  area  is  ec^tim^  •  . 
at  17,000  or   18,000  acres.    It  receives  the  Boulogne     . 
miles  long  (augmented  by  thoLqgne  and  the  Isoire),^on  i. « 
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frrwirded  to  Names  ia  nsaD  cfalt  BompieBf  (po|i.eiti- 
Bfttad  at  akMit  ivv^u  gneft  mme  to  the  baY  ml  Uie  bottom 
of  wb>eb  n  h  «i;i:ai£'i,  and  lo  which  the  mid  and  mod  are 
l^xadoaCr  accumaUtin* :  the  fonner  port  of  Bourgnenf  is 
Dov  dry.  a«ep(  at  ht^b-vator.  A  ^reat  deal  of  salt  is  made 
alaoi^  the  bhore  of  the  bay.  Macheeoul  (pop.  3665)  was 
ftifaKriy  capkial  of  the  dnehy  of  Retx»  compfohendiDg  all 
<«r  aearfty  all)  that  part  of  the  department  which  is  south 
of  theLoircL 

in  the  arropiHssement  of  Savenay  are  Savenay,  on  a 
little  bcook  ranning  into  the  Loire ;  Coii^n  (pop.  4063X 
Donges,  and  St.  Naxaire,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire; 
Goteade  and  Le  Croisic  (popt  2200  town,  2800  whole  com- 
nuoe>,  on  or  near  the  sea;  PontchAteau,  on  the  Elier  de 
Mean  or  Brive;  Blain  (pop.  4899).  on  the  Isaac ;  and  Her- 
hipiae.  Savenay  had,  m  1836,  a  population  of  2079  for 
the  oommnne.  There  are  salt-works  in  the  marshes  near 
the  town,  and  the  townsmen  carry  on  considerable  trade  in 
cattle.  At  St.  Naiaire  (pop.  3789)  is  a  singular  monument, 
probably  DruidicaL  Loadstones  are  found,  and  peat  is  dug 
in  the  nnghboorhood  of  this  town.  Gu^ninde  (pop.  2041 
town,  8190  whole  commune)  is  more  populous,  wealthy, 
and  eomoMretal  than  Savenajr :  there  are  salt-works  here. 
At  Pontch£tean  (pop.  3300)  a  large  Quantity  of  wash-leather 
is  mannfiietored.     Blain  is  descnbea  elsewhere.    [Blain.] 

The  popolation*  when  not  otherwise  distinguished,  is  that 
of  the  whole  commune,  and  is  from  the  census  of  1831. 

Tha  manofaetnring  and  commereial  activity  of  this  de- 
partment is  considerable.  Salt-works  are  numerous ;  and 
there  are  iron- works.  Porcelain,  glass,  earthenware,  pottery, 
aad  tile« ;  bed-ticking  and  serge  in  considerable  quanti^ ; 
cotton  ^oo4i,  leather,  hats,  rope,  paper,  corks,  brushes,  brandy, 
and  chemical  articles,  are  made:  sbip-buildine.  both  for 
the  merenant  service  and  for  the  navy,  except  snips  of  the 
Ime,  IS  earned  on ;  and  the  cod,  herring,  ana  coast  fibberies 
employ  many  hands.  Trade  U  carried  on  from  the  ports  of 
Nanfea  ai>fl  Paimbcaof  with  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the 
m%igaU'M  of  the  L^^ire  and  its  tributaries  affords  consider- 
able fanlities  for  inland  trade. 

Thi«  department  Ibrms  the  diocese  of  Nantes,  the  bishop 
i>f  wbirrb  u  a  suffragan  of  the  arebbisbop  of  Tours.  It  is  in 
the  jurtft'lirtion  of  tlie  Cour  Royale,  and  the  circuit  of  the 
Arad^mie  Univer»iiatre  of  Kennes;  and  is  included  in  the 
tweifib  military  division*  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at 
Nafit««.  It  letums  seven  memben  to  the  chamber  of 
deputK-s. 

In  respect  of  edneation  this  department  partakes  of  the 
backwardoe*s  which  characterises  the  whole  of  Bretagne. 
Of  the  foung  men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828- 
2'i,only  twenty-four  in  every  hundred  could  read  and  write; 
the  average  of  France  was  above  thirty-nine  in  every  hundred. 

This  department  oonstitutctl  the  territory  of  the  Nam- 
netet,  or  Nannetes  (Saftvtral,  Strabo ;  Vafivirraf,  Ptolomy), 
one  of  the  Oltic  nations  conquered  by  (^sesar.  They 
Ibrmed  part  of  the  Armorican  confederacy  broken  and  sub- 
dued by  that  conqueror  in  the  third  year  of  his  command. 
That  part  of  the. department  which  lies  south  of  the  Loire 
was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Pictones  or  Pictavi,  an- 
other Celtic  people.  In  tlie  Roman  division  of  Graul  the 
territory  of  the  Naronctes  was  included  in  Lugdunensis 
Tertia;  that  of  the  Pictones  in  Aquitania  Secunda.  Con- 
divirnum,  or  Condcvicnum,  the  capital  of  the  I^amnetes, 
tuok  in  the  later  period  the  name  Namnetes,  or  Nannetes. 
whence  its  roo<lern  name  Nantes.  Corbilo,  another  town  of 
the  fcame  people,  pientioned  by  Strabo,  was  on  the  north  bank 
uf  the  Loire,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  present  (}ou('ron. 
Katiatum.  a  town  of  the  Pictavi,  is  fixed  bv  D'Anville  at 
St.  Pierre,  or  St  Pire  en  Rctz.  The  district  or  Retz  takes  its 
name  from  Ratiaturo.  The  department  constituted  in  the 
middle  ages  a  portion  of  Lower  Bretatrne,  and  partook  of  the 
fate  of  that  province.  [Brbtaonb  ]  The  wostern  part  about 
PontChilteau  constituted  the  duchy  of  Coiftlin ;  the  western 
part  Muth  of  the  Loire  constituted  the  duchy  of  Kelz. 

LOIRET,  a  department  in  the  central  part  of  France. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Seine  et 
Otse ;  on  the  nortb-eoftt  by  that  of  Heine  et  Marnc ;  on  the 
east  by  that  of  Yonne ;  on  tlie  soutli-c*aM,  for  a  short  space, 
by  that  of  Ni^vre  ;  on  the  iMiuth  b)  that  of  Cher:  on  the 
south*  west  by  tluit  of  Loir  et  Cher;  and  on  the  north-west 
by  tliat  of  Euro  et  Loir. 

Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  oval ;  its  greatest  length 
is  from  we«t- north-west  to  east-south-east,  from  between 
Orleans  and  Chftleauduo  (Bure  oi  Loir),  to  Iha  neighbour- 


hood of  Bonny  on  the  Love,  73  mQet;  ite  gicataat  breadth. 
at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  neighboorbocxi  • 
Malesherbea  to  that  of  La  Fett^Senneterre.  51  uiiU-«.     It. 
area  is  estimated  at  2585  square  miles,  which  is  abore  t 
average  of  the  French  departments,  and  is  exactly  equal  : 
that  of  the  English  county  of  Devon.    The  population 
1831  was  305,276;  in  1836  it  waa  316,189;  ahowinr  an  .:- 
crease  in  five  year*  of  10,913,  or  above  three  and  a  half  >-' 
cent,  and  giving  122  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.     1;.  i 
department  is  below  the  average  of  France  both  in  amm.  . 
and  densitv  of  population,  and  very  far  below  the   Eni:!  «- 
county  witli  which  we  have  compared  it.    Orl^ns,  ■'.. 
capital  is  in  47"*  54'  N.  lat.  and   r  54'  B.  long.,  67  m.   • 
south  by  west  of  Paris  in  a  direct  line,  or  71^  miles  by     • 
road  through  Etampes. 

The  hills  that  branch  off  from  the  prolbngatioB  of  i 
C^vennes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antun,   and   e\r^.  : 
north-westward,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  t»  .•- 
of  the  Seine,  enter  this  department  on  the  south-east  m  :^. 
and  extend  for  some  distance  along  the  northern  bank  < 
the  Loire,  subsiding  near  the  source  of  the  Vemis^n. 
feeder  of  the  Seine,  which  rises  within  three  or  four  m    « 
of  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The  hills  of  the  forest  of  Orl*'^  • 
part  of  the  heights  of  Beauoe,  a  renge  of   high  bi  -  * 
branching  from  the  Armorican  mountains,  enter  tht«   i 
partment  on  the  north-west  side,  and  advance  to  meet  *•- 
range  of  hills  just  described.    They  are  separated  onir  I  > 
the  intervening  valley  of  the  Vemlsson.    Some  maf»  r 
present  the  two  as  forming  one  continuous  range.     W  . 
the  exception  of  these  low  hills  the  surface  is   toler?^  v 
level. 

The  greater  part  of  the  department  is  occupied  h\  w 
supracretaceous  rocks  belonginir  to  the  chalk-basin  of  Pir-. 
These  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Loire  for  a  short  distance  • 
each  side  of  the  river;  and  extend  over  all  the  cour*  • 
northward  of  the  Loire  and  westward  of  the  Loing.  1 1 1 
districts  east  of  the  Loing  and  south  of  the  Loire  are  oct  z 
pied  bv  the  chalk  which  surrounds  the  Paris  basin,  exc^n- 
for  a  snort  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Loire  on  e^ 
side  of  the  river  where  the  chalk  is  covered  by  supracreta- 
ceous rocks.  The  only  minerals  are  building-stone  .'^ 
potters'  clay. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Loire,  which  is  navupl'r 
throughouL    It  enters  the  department  at  Bonnv,  and  h  •  • 
north-west  by  Briare,  Gien,  and  Jargeau  to  Orl^iLs  m 
dually  bending  to  the  west,  so  that  at  Orl^ns  its  courw 
nearly  from  east  to  west     From  that  city  it  gred :  i 
bends  to  the  south-west,  and  passing  Meung  and  1^  .t 
gency,  enters  the  department  of  Loir  et  Cher.   Its  len^tr: 
this  department    may  be    estimated  at  about  80  a.    - 
Several  small  streams  join  the  Loire  on  each  side.    7> 
Loiret,  though  it  gives  name  to  the  department,  is  scarr.  . 
more  than  six  or  seven  miles  long.    Its  springs  ho^i'  r 
supply  such  an  abundance  of  water  as  to  render  it  dsiu> 
ble  for  two  miles  and  a  half.    It  is  never  entxrriy  fru  : 
over. 

The  other  rivers  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Seine  : 
tho  basin  of  which  the  northern  part  of  the  department 
included.    The  Loing,  a  tributary  of  the  Seine,  rise^  in  t: 
department  of  Yonne,  entera  this  department  on  the  e  •* 
side,  and  flows  northward  by  Montargis  into  the  departrj. 
of  Seine  et  Marne ;  of  its  whole  course,  which  ma> 
estimated  at  more  than  70  miles,  nearly  30  miles  are  m  ' 
department.    The  Aveyron  and  the  O'uanne,  tributar.L  -  • 
of  the  Loing,  have  their  source  in  the  department  of  Y«<'i 
but  join  the  Loing  in  this  department,  to  which  abo^: 
miles  of  the  course  of  the  Ouanne,  tho  larger  of  the  tt 
belong. 

The  canal  of  Orleans  begins  in  the  Loire,  a  little  al 
that  city,  and  runs  north-east  to  the  valley  of  the  Mou! 
a  feeder  of  the  Loing,  along  which  it  proceeds  unt  ' 
joins  the  canal  of  the  Loing  near  Montargts.    The  le:  « 
uf  this  canal  may  be  estimated  at  45  mites.     The  n 
of  Briare  commences  in  the  Loire  at  Briare,  and  r. 
northward,  but  by  a  circuitous  course  alone  the  >  t 
of  the  Loing,  fiist  on  the  right,  then  on   the  left  * 
of  the  river,  to  Montargis:  its  length  may  be  estiia^ 
at  nearly  35  milei>.    It  crosses  a  projecting  portion  of  : 
department  of  Yonne ;  otherwise  it  belongs  entirely  tv»  : 
of  Loiret.  The  canal  of  the  Loing  commences  at  Munra  r_ 
where  it   communicates  with   the   two   above>mcnti. 
canals,  and  follows  the  valley  of  the  Loing,  first  on  the 
bank,  then  along  the  bdd»  then  along  the  right  bank,  a  . 
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pointed  out  the  gtVkVe  and  overcame  in  a  legal  combat  the 
aasanin  of  Aubiy  de  Mondidier,  bis  master.  The  incident 
was  dramatized  and  performed  with  considerable  success  at 
the  minor  theatres  of  London  some  years  since,  under  the  title 
of  *  The  Dog  of  Montargis,  or  the  Forest  of  Bondy.'  The  castle 
vas  pulled  down  about  a.d.  1810.  The  streets  of  Montargis 
are  broad  and  straight,  but  the  houses  are  ill  built  The 
only  parish  church,  that  of  La  Madeleine,  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  is  much  admired  for  its  architecture.  There  are 
two  large  paper-mills  forming  one  establishment  about  a 
mile  from  the  town :  in  the  same  establishment  woollen 
rags  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  wool  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing agaiiv  spun  and  woven.  The  trade  of  Montargis  is  pro- 
moted by  the  canals  of  the  Loing,  of  Orleans,  and  of  Briare, 
which  unite  near  the  town ;  the  chief  articles  of  trade  are 
cattle,  corn,  wine,  wood,  and  wool.  The  exhalations  from 
these  canals  have  caused  a  deterioration  in  the  air  of  the 
place,  once  so  famous  for  its  purity  and  healthfulness. 
Montargis  has  a  handsome  theatre,  one  or  two  subordinate 
courts  of  justice,  and  an  agricultural  society.  This  town 
was  besieged  by  the  Englisn,  ad.  1427,  but  the  siege  was 
raised,  and  the  besieging  force  entirely  defeated  by  Dunois, 
bastard  of  Orleans.  It  was  however  taken  by  the  English 
in  A.D.  1431,  and  retained  by  them  till  a.d.  1438.  Mon- 
targis was  the  birth-place  of  the  quietist  Madame  La  Motte 
Guyon,  whose  poems  were  translated  by  Cowper,  and  of 
Manuel,  procureur  or  attorney  of  the  commune  of  Paris  in 
the  French  revolution.  Chatillon  sur  Loing  was  the  birth- 
place of  Admiral  Coligny.  Chateau  Renard  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century :  its  fortifications  were  on  that  account 
demolished  by  Louis  XII L    Lorris  was  formerly  distin- 

fuished  by  a  recognised  custom  of  deciding  all  questions  of 
isputed  debts,  in  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence,  by 
single  combat  between  the  debtor  and  creditor ;  if  gentle- 
men, with  swords ;  if  of  inferior  rank,  with  fists. 

Near  the  village  of  Nogent  sur  Vemisson  are  some  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  town  or  post,  the  name  of  which  is  un- 
known. The  principal  relic  is  a  theatre,  in  the  enclosure  of 
a  chateau,  called  Chenevier.  The  benches  or  seats  are 
formed  of  small  cubical  stones,  similar  to  those  employed 
in  several  Roman  edifices.  Several  medals,  a  bronze  Mer- 
cury, and  other  antiquities  have  been  discovered;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatre,  in  a  thicket,  are  some 
remains  supposed  to  be  those  of  baths.  These  antiquities 
have  been  but  little  noticed  bv  the  French  antiquaries. 

The  manufactures  of  the  aepartment  are  considerable. 
The  wool  of  Beauce  and  Sologne  is  made  up  into  various  fa- 
brics :  parchment  and  hosiery  are  manufactured ;  and  sugar 
refining,  vinegar-making,  rod  the  distillation  of  brandy  are 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  «xtent.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  the 
agricultural  produce,  grain,  wine,  and  timber ;  in  brandy, 
earthenware,  and  moulds  for  the  sugar-refiners. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Orleans,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  in  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Academic  Universitaire  of  Orleans :  and  in  the 
first  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Paris. 
It  returns  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  rather  above 
the  average  of  France '  the  number  of  young  men  in  the 
military  census  of  1828-29  who  could  read  and  write  was 
forty- two  in  every  hundred  ;  the  average  of  France  being 
rather  more  than  thirty-nine. 

This  department  formerly  constituted  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Carnutes,  one  of  the  Gallic  nations  of  Celtic  stock. 
In  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul  it  was  comprehended  in 
Lugdunensis  Quarta.  Genabum,  or  Cenabum,  the  modern 
Orleans,  was  one  of  the  chief  trading  stations  of  the  Car- 
nutes. This  town  took  at  a  subsequent  period  the  name  of 
Aurcliani,  probably  from  the  emperor  Aurelian.  A  town  is 
mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  by  the  name  of 
Belca*  which  is  probably  the  present  village  of  Bouzi,  on  the 
left  of  the  road  from  Orleans  to  Gien.  A  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Senones,  another  Celtic  people,  is  included  in 
the  department :  Brivodurum,  the  modem  Briare,  was  one 
of  their  towns.  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire^  this 
department  was  ravaged  by  the  Huns ;  and  afterwards  di- 
viaed  between  the  Franks  and  the  Visigoths,  whose  terri- 
tories were  separated  by  the  Loire.  It  subsequently  came 
altogether  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  and  in  the  division 
of  their  territories  among  the  sons  of  Clovis,  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Orleans.    It  vfts  included  in  the  great 


Duchy  of  France  united  to  the  crown  oy  Hugues  Capet. 
[Orlkans]  It  comprehends  OrUanais  proper,  with  part  uf 
Gdtinois  and  Dunois*  subdivisions  of  the  province  of  Or- 
l^anais ;  also  a  part  of  the  former  province  of  Bern. 

LOKMAN  18  represented  m  the  Koran  and  by  later 
Arabian  tradition  as  a  celebrated  philosopher,  contempora.r> 
with  David  and  Solomon,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  hai  t 
frequently  conversed.  He  was,  we  are  told,  an  Arabian  of 
the  antient  tribe  of  Ad,  or,  according  to  another  accoout, 
the  king  or  chief  of  that  tribe,  and  when  his  tribe  peri^ht'^i 
by  the  Seil-ol-Arim  [Arabia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  215]  he  waspre^rvcd 
on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  piety.  Other  accounts,  drav .. 
mostly  from  Persian  authorities,  state  that  Lokmfin  wa*  an 
Abyssinian  slave,  and  as  noted  for  his  personal  deforxuiiv 
and  ugliness,  as  for  his  wit  and  a  peculiar  talent  for  ci>m  > 
posing  moral  fictions  and  short  apologues.  He  was  con> 
side  red  to  be  the  author  of  the  well  known  collection  •  ( 
fables  in  Arabic,  which  still  exist  under  his  name.  Tht:»- 
is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  Lokmtin  and  JEsop  were  t.t  • 
same  individual.  This  supposition  u  founded  on  the  cl.>*>c 
correspondence  of  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  per^  ".. 
character,  and  life  of  Lokmdn,  with  those  of  Maximus  P.  .- 
nudes  respecting  iEsop.  [iEsoPUS,  vol.  i,  p.  155.]  Even  tU 
name  of  Lokmdn  may,  by  a  slight  transposition,  bo  den^i.  i 
from  the  Greek  Alkman.  If  Lokmdn  is  not  altogether  a 
fictitious  person,  his  history  seems  to  have  been  mixed  w. 
with  that  of  iEsop.  The  monk  of  Constantinople  probao.* 
engrafted  many  mcidents  of  his  life  on  the  few  circuri- 
stances  recorded  by  the  classic  writers  respecting  that  of :: " 
Greek  fabulist.  He  may  have  been  induced  to  do  it  by  t..? 
apparently  Asiatic  origin  of  iBsop  and  the  derivation  of  l.^ 
name  (from  alBia  and  w^f,  which  to  a  Greek  would  seem  ii 
forced  derivation),  and  this  assumed  Asiatic  origin  mutii 
afterwards  give  rise  to  his  dull  bufifooneries,  his  boddy  detvcu 
and  ^thiopic  extraction. 

The  fables  of  iSsop  have  by  no  means  the  character  -: 
antient  and  original  Greek  compositions.  M^ny  of  tl.r-^ 
are  strongly  marked  with  an  Oriental  character.  Tl  \ 
bear  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  the  Indian  fablea  in  tl  - 
*  Panchatantra ;'  they  allude  to  Asiatic  manners  and  i-..« 
toms;  and  animals  are  mentioned  in  them,  which  are ««  a 
found  in  Upper  Asia,  as  monkeys,  peacocks,  Slc.  In  * 
fables  of  Ix>kmSn  the  same  peculiar  features  frequeL'.> 
occur.  Hence  we  may  safely  infer  that  both  collectt  * 
were  originally  derived  from  one  common  soiuce,  the  luc  * 
Persian  entertainment  of  this  description:  firom  this  sour.-: 
certainly  came  the  fabulous  work  attributed  to  Syntijs.^ 
(who  was  no  other  than  the  Sindbad  of  the  'Arabian  N  ight**^ . 
and  other  works  of  that  kind,  which  during  the  midii.i 
ages  so  powerfully  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe. 

(See  Boissonnade,  Prce/.  ad  Syntipam,  p.  vi. ;  Grauert,  D- 
jSsopo  et  Fabulis  ^aopicis,  Bonnse,  1825.) 

The  fables  of  Lokman  show,  in  many  instances,  evid-  r  i 
marks  of  a  later  and  traditional  origin ;  the  moral  or  %\^  . 
cation  is  frequently  misunderstood,  or  at  least  ill  adapiei  w 
the  apologue ;  a  few  antient  expressions  had  then  become  ul>s  - 
lete  and  are  interpreted  by  words  of  more  modem  origin ;  zz  \ 
the  language  in  general  exhibits  some  slight  deviations  t.  lu 
grammatical  accuracy,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  modi  : 
Arabic  idiom ;  as  for  instance,  in  the  use  of  the  oblique  r.«^ 
instead  of  the  first  case.    The  style  is  easy  and  tiov:..;. 
The  fables  have  often  been  reprinted  for  the  use  of  tl   - 
who  are  beginning  to  study  the  language,  after  the  f  r-' 
edition  with  a  Latin  interpretation,  by  £rpenius«    l^ic 
Batav.,  1615,  the  best  and  latest  editions  are  by  Cousin,  Par  - 
1818;  Freytag,  BonnsD,  1823;  and  Roediger,  Halis,  l^  •: 

LOLI'GO.    [Sepiadje;  Tkuthid;e.] 

LOLIGOPSIS.    [Skpiad/e;  Tkuthida.] 

LCVLIUM,  a  genus  of  Grasses,  containing  a  few  spec-  r« 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  i»  <!*- 
fined  as  follows:— Spikelets  many-fiowered, distichous,  c  .•- 
tmry  to  the  rachis,  sessile.     Flowers  not  bearded   at    t 
base.    Glumes  2,  nearly  equal,  one  of  them  very  oAcn  «\    . 
cient  in  the  lateral  spikelets,  herbaceous,  awnlcss.     Pa.  *  \ 
2,  herbaceous;  the  lower  concave  and  awnless.  or  a^i»-  . 
under  the  apex;  the  upper  with  two  keeU.     Stamcri« 
Ovary  smooth.     Styles  2,  very  short.    Sti<;mas  feath^ 
Hypog>-nous  scales  2,  fleshy,  entire  or  two-lobcd.     Kur     - 
not  jointed.    There  are  two  species  which  require  ii->: 
1,  L.  perenne,  the  common  Ray*grass,  or  Rye-gra«s  of  tin-  * 
mer,  witli  lanceolate  awnless  spikelets  which  ai«  \uv .  • 
than  the  glume,  a  naked  stem,  and  a  perennial  root.     C' 
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this,  which  is'one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our  pasture  grasses, 
an    account   is    given   elsewhere.     [Rye-grass.]     2,  L» 
temulenium^  or  darneL  with   elliptical   awned   spikelets, 
straight  awns  longer  than  the  palea),  glumes  the  length  of 
the  spikelet,  and  an  annual  root.    Of  this  species  mention 
is  made  not  only  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  Japan,  New 
Holland,  China,  and  Monte  Video;   it  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  only  well  authenticated  instance  of  a  plant  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  Grasses,  in  which  narcotic  or  even 
deleterious  properties  have  been  found.  The  grains  are  said 
to  produce  intoxication  in  man,  beasts,  and  birds,  and  to  bring 
on  fatal  convulsions.   According  to  Christison,  darnel,  when 
mixed  with  flour  and  made  into  bread,  has  been  known  to 
produce  headache,  giddiness,  somnolency*  delirium,  convul- 
sions, paralysis,  and  even  death.  A  few  years  ago,  the  same 
author  tells  us,  almost  the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Sheffield  workhouse  were  attacked  with  symptoms  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  their  oatmeal  having  been  accidentally 
adulterated  with  Lolium ;  and  a  case  is  on  record  of  a  small 
farmer  near  Poitiers  in  France  having  killed  himself  by 
persevering  in  the  use*  of  darnel  flour  for  making  bread ; 
his  wife  and  servant,  who  discontinued  to  eat  it,  escaped, 
but  were  violently  affected  with  vomiting  and  purging. 

LOLLARDS,  a  religious  sect  which  arose  in  Germany 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  differed  in 
many  points  of  doctrine  from  the  church  of  Rome,  more 
especially  as  re|;arded  the  mass,  extreme  unction,  and 
atonement  for  sin.    It  took  its  name,  according  to  some 
writers,  from  Walter  Lollard  or  Lolhard,  who  was  burnt 
alive  for  these  doctrines  at  Cologne  in  1322 ;  but  it  would 
seem  that  Walter  rather  receiv^  his  name  from  the  sect, 
than  gave  a  name  to  it.    The  real  origin  of  the  term  ap- 
pears to  be  the  German  lullerit  lotlen,  or  lallen,  to  sing,  with 
the  well-known  termination  of  hard  which  is  subjoined  to  so 
many  German  words ;  and  it  implied  a  person  who  was  con- 
tinually praising  God  in  sacred  songs.    Lollard  subsequently 
became  a  term  of  reproach  for  all  heretics,  who  were  supposed 
to  conceal  erroneous  doctrines  under  the  appearance  of 
piety ;  and,  in  England,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
taury, it  was  given  to  the  followers  of  Wicliffe.    Knighton, 
noticing  the  success  of  that  reformer's  doctrines  ( TwytcL 
Script.  X.  col.  2664)  says,  '  more  than  half  of  the  people 
of  England  in  a  few  years  became  Lollards.' 

Mosheim,  in  his  '  Ecclesiastical  History*  Cb.  iii.,  part  ii., 
ch.  2),  observes,  'Charles,  duke  of  Burgundy,  obtained  a 
decree  from  Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  year  1472,  by  which  the 
Cellitte  or  Lollhards  were  admitted  among  the  religious 
orders,  and  were  withdrawn  even  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops;  and  Julius  II.,  in  the  year  1506,  conferred  on 
them  still  greater  privileges.  Many  societies  (he  adds)  of 
their  kind  still  exist  at  Cologne  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Netherlands,  though  they  have  essentially  departed  from 
their  antient  manner  of  life.'  This,  of  course,  was  previous 
to  the  French  Revolution.  (Furetiere,  DicHonnatre  Urn- 
versel ;  Mosheim,  Institutes  qf  Ecclesiastical  History,  by 
Murdock,  8vo.,  Lond.,  1832,  vol.  ii.,  p.  454-456.) 

LOMATO'CERAS.  M.  Bronn  has  given  this  name 
to  a  generic  group  embracing  certain  of  the  Linnosan  Grap- 
toliihi  [Graftolithus]  instead  of  Priodon,  which  had  been 
aMsigned  to  them  by  Nilson,  but  previously  employed  by 
Cuvier  for  a  genua  of  fishes.  Graptolithus  scalaris  and  G. 
Sagittarius,  Xiinn.,  belone  to  this  group,  which  as  far  as 
yet  known  is  confined  to  the  '  transition  strata,'  in  which  it 
occurs  in  Norway,  Bohemia,  France,  North  Germany, 
Shropshire,  &c.,  generally  accompanying  trilobites.  (Bronn, 
Let/upa  Geognostica,) 

LOMBARD,  an  antient  name  in  England  for  a  banker. 
It  was  derived  from  the  Langobardi,  or  Lombards,  a  com- 
pany of  Italian  merchants,  the  great  money-changers  and 
usurers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  appear  to  have  settled 
in  England  before  the  year  1274,  and  took  up  their  first 
residence  in  a  street  of  the  city,  still  called,  from  them,  Lom- 
bard Street. 

Stowe,  in  his  'Survey  of  London,'  4to.,  1603,  p.  202,  says, 
'  Then  have  ye  Lombard  Streete,  so  called  of  the  Longo- 
bards  and  other  merchants,  strangers  of  diverse  nations, 
assembling  there  twise  every  day.  The  meeting  of  which 
merchants  and  others  there  continued  until  the  22nd  of 
December  in  the  year  1568,  on  the  which  day  the  said 
merchants  begatk  to  make  their  meetings  at  the  Bursse,  a 
place  then  new  builded  for  that  purpose  in  the  warde  of 
Comhili,  and  was  since  by  her  rnGgestie  Queen  Elizabeth 
yarned  the  Royal  Exchange.' 


The  extortions  of  the  Lombard  merchants  in  King  Ed- 
ward UL's  time  became  so  great  that  he  is  stated  to  have 
seized  upon  their  estates.  They  continued  however  to  fol- 
low their  trade ;  and  when  Henry  VI.  borrowed  money  of 
them,  they  had  the  customs  mortgaged  to  them  for  security. 

(Du  Cange,  Gloss,  v.  '  Langobardi ;'  Pennant's  Hist,  qf 
LoruL  edit.  1790,  p.  407;  Naress  Glossary,) 

LOMBARDIC  ARCHITECTURE.  This  style,  which 
has  already  been  touched  upon  m  the  article  Gothic  Ar- 
CHiTKCTURS  (vol.  xi^  p.  320),  may  claim  to  be  considered 
the  generic  one  which  prevailed  aiter  the  extinction  of  the 
Roman  until  the  appearance  of  the  Pointed  or  Grothic.  It 
is  the  intermediate  link  between  them,  but  so  united  with 
them  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  with  precision  where  it  begins 
or  where  it  terminates.  Yet  although  the  same  elements, 
variously  modified  indeed,  may  be  traced  in  our  Saxon  or 
Early  Norman  and  Norman  styles,  and  also  in  the  contem- 
porary styles  of  other  countries,  the  term  is  usually  re- 
stricted to  the  Italian  architecture  of  the  period  alluded  to. 
which,  if  it  has  something  in  common  with  those  collateral 
styles,  namely,  what  they  borrowed  from  it,  possesses 
also  much  that  is  sufficiently  distinct,  and  that  marks  it  as 
a  separate  class.  In  the  degenerate  Roman  architecture 
the  rudiments  of  a  new  style  were  beginning  to  develop 
themselves,  owing  to  the  almost  general  application  of  the 
arch,  both  as  a  constructive  and  ornamental  feature,  and 
also  to  the  subordinate  rank  assigned  to  columns,  which, 
besides  being  engaged,  or  partly  inserted  into  the  wall,  were 
greatly  diminished  in  size,  that  is,  although  they  retained 
th«  same  proportions  as  before,  they  were  upon  a  compara- 
tively diminutive  scale  in  proportion  to  the  edifice  itself 
each  story  being,  as  in  the  Colosseum,  decorated  with  its  own 
order.  Consequently,  though  nominally  no  change  had  been 
made,  in  reality  a  great  revolution  in  art  had  been  effected. 

Notwithstanding  therefore  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  the  LomlMirdic  historically  as  altogether  another 
style,  it  does  not  present  much  greater  discrepancy  of  cha- 
racter from  that  which  it  supplanted  than  the  latter  does 
from  the  earlier  Greco-Roman.  In  fact  it  was  onlv  a  further 
development  of  the  system  introduced  during  the  decline 
of  Roman  architecture,  and  so  far  more  consistent  and 
homogeneous  than  the  other,  which  exhibited  the  attempt 
to  reconcile  discordant  features  and  conflicting  principles, 
namely,  small  orders  applied  merely  as  decoration,  and  tiers 
of  arches  whose  piers  form  the  solid  parts  and  supports  of 
the  structure.  Whether  it  was  the  result  of  chance,  caprice, 
or  necessity,  or  of  adl  three,  the  Lombardic  style  reconciled 
these  two  contradictory  modes  by  combining  together  the 
arch  and  the  column,  and  rendering  the  latter  the  essential 
support  of  the  former.  It  is  true,  arches  resting  upon  insu- 
lated columns  occur  in  buildings  of  the  Decadence  period, 
for  instance,  in  what  are  now  the  churches  of  Sta.  Costanza 
and  Santo  Ste&no  Rotondo,  at  Rome ;  but  in  such  cases, 
instead  of  springing  immediately  firom  the  capitals  of  the 
columns,  the  arches  rest  upon  a  piece  of  entablature  form- 
ing a  square  block  above  the  capital  (which  practice  has  been 
copied  in  the  interior  of  St  Martin's  church,  London).  The 
discarding  all  appearance  of  entablature  was  undoubtedly 
an  improvement,  since  such  detached  fragments  of  it  served 
only  to  render  the  impropriety — supposing  there  to  be  any— > 
of  placing  arches  upon  columns  all  the  more  glaring,  be- 
cause indicating  what  ought  to  be  a  continuous  horisontal 
member.  At  first  the  columns  themselves  were  mostly 
tapering,  not  cylindrical  as  the  slender  detached  ones  met 
with  in  the  Pointed  style,  and  the  capitals  bore  a  more  or 
less  close  reseqablance  to  those  of  the  Corinthian  order  in 
contour  and  proportion.  The  capital  itself  however  was 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  column,  thereby 
affording  a  greater  surface  or  impost  for  the  arches  to  rest 
upon;  and  also  combining  the  appearance  of  security  at 
that  point  with  general  lightness  of  appearance.  The  shaft 
was  mostly  plain,  yet  frequently  highly  ornamental,  striated 
or  carved  in  different  ways,  and  sometimes  twisted,  either 
singly  or  with  two  stems  twining  spirally  around  each  other. 
Columns  furnishing  examples  of  all  these  d^erent  modes 
occur  in  the  cloisters  of  San  Paolo  and  San  Giovanni  La- 
terano  at  Rome,  and  the  capitals  present  quite  as  much 
variety,  it  seeming  to  have  been  the  aim  on  such  occasions 
to  introduce  as  much  diversity  as  possible,  instead  of  so 
arranging  the  columns  as  to  have  two  of  the  same  kind  placed 
together ;  a  practice  probably  originating  m  making  use  of 
columns  ana  fragments  taken  from  other  buildings ;  and 
afterwards  retainw  as  conducing  to  variety  and  richness. 
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Although  the  arches  were,  as  frequently  as  not,  quae 
plain,  and  without  archivolt  mouldings  of  any  kind,  the  use 
of  aichivolts  was  hy  no  means  uncommon ;  sometimes  con- 
sisting of  merely  a  sinrie  moulding  enclosing  a  plain  border 
around  the  arct  at  others  divided  into/acf>,  and  more  or 
less  enriched,  as  in  the  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Pi;»a.  in 
which  building  the  arches  descjribe  more  than  a  semicircle 
above  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  being  prolonged  down- 
wards by  a  deep  abacus,  consisting  in  some  places  of  two, 
in  others  of  a  single  plain  block  resting  immediately  on  the 
capital ;  a  mode  certainly  preferable  to  that  of  placing  a 
mere  lump  of  entoblature  upon  the  column,  and  not  un- 
graceful in  itself,  because  it  gives  greater  height  and  im- 
portance to  the  arches,  which,  being  narrow,  would  else 
appear  stumpy,  depressed,  and  overloaded  by  the  ornament 
around  them.    Simflar  blocks  or  abad  occur  in  the  remams 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa's  palace  at  Gelnhausen,   where 
small  heads  or  masks  are  introduced  immediately  above  such 
abaci,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  space  there  between  the  arches, 
and  continue  in  some  degree  the  vertical  lines  produced  by 
the  columns. 

Among  the  other  more  prominent  characteristics  of  this 
style,  which  are  all  that  we  can  here  touch  upon,  it  should 
be  noticed,  that  whether  forming  actual  porticos  and  galle- 
ries, or  closed  up  and  applied  merely  as  decoration,  these 
arcades  were  generally  small  in  proportion  to  the  building  I 
itself,  and  instead  of  occupying  the  entire  width  of  the 
front,  or  other  elevation,  were  mostly  inserted  into  distinct 
compartments  of  it,  slightly  recessed  within  the  general 
face  of  the  wall,  so  that  the  plain  spaces  between  them  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  buttresses,  or,  when  narrow,  of 
plain  pilasters  continued  up  to  the  cornice  of  the  gable  or 
roof,  and  cutting  through  whatever  string-courses,  or  other 
horizontal  mouldings  (if  there  were  any),  divided  the  dif- 
ferent stories  or  stages  of  the  edifice.  Such  buttress-like 
sur&ces — for  buttresses  they  cannot  properly  be  termed — 
were  occcasionally  more  or  less  ennched;  sometimes  so 
much  80«  as  to  produce  vertical  lines  of  ornament  con- 
tinued the  entire  neight  of  the  building,  as  in  the  front  of 
San  Michele  at  Pavia— which  city  may  be  considered  as  the 
cradle  of  Lombardic  architecture.  When,  as  was  frequently 
done,  these  surfaces  were  made  wider  at  the  angles  of  the 
front  than  elsewhere,  they  gave  an  expression  of  repose  and 
of  great  solidity  to  it,  serving  as  it  were  as  a  frame  to  the 
architectural  decoration. 

Among  the  other  peculiarities  of  this  style,  that  arising 
from  small  open  galleries  immediately  beneath  the  cor- 
nice or  rtx)f  is  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked,  especially 
in  gable  fronts,  where  the  arches  of  such  galleries  follow 
the  slope  of  the  roof  itself,  the  columns  being  succes- 
sively elevated  one  above  another  on  steps  (so  that  the  base 
of  thoso  supporting  the  centre  arch  are  above  the  lower 
arches),  as  at  San  Michele,  just  mentioned;  or  else  by 
placing  the  columns  on  the  same  horizontal  line,  and  gra- 
dually increasing  their  height,  as  in  the  front  of  Pisa  cathe- 
dral. To  this  may  be  added  the  very  prevalent  custom  of 
making  an  upper  cornice  or  border  of  very  small  interlacing 
arches,  or  rather  of  mouldings  producing  that  appearance. 
Pinnacles  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  when  introduced  have 
the  look  of  being  set  on  the  part  thev  rise  above,  being  se- 
parated from  it  by  horizontal  mouldings;  besides  which 
they  are  generally  low,  and  somewhat  resemble  pedestals. 
Pinnacles  of  this  description  may  be  found  surmounting 
pilaster-breaks,  and  cutting  through  either  an  horizontal 
cornice  or  the  sloping  ones  of  a  gable,  as  in  the  firont  of  the 
cathedral  at  Monza. 

To  render  the  above  s^.ght  account  of  this  medifeval  Ita- 
lian style  more  intelligible,  some  of  its  elements  and  leading 
forms  are  here  indicated  in  a  sketch  exhibiting  two  different 
compositions  of  a  fagade ;  the  half  front  marked  A  showing 
the  columns  of  the  arcade  in  the  gable  all  of  the  same 
height,  but  placed  on  different  levels ;  while  that  marked  B 
vepresents  them  standing  on  the  same  horizontal  line,  and 
consec{uently  unequal  in  height.  The  side  B  also  shows  a 
variation  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  gable,  which,  instead 
of  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  front,  takes  a  hori- 
zontal direction  over  the  pier  at  the  an^le.  An  enriched 
pilaster  face  is  al«o  introduced  in  this  division  of  the  cut, 
and,  although  rather  peculiarly  applied,  is  warranted  by 
the  authority  of  San  Michele  at  Pavia.  A  very  imperfect 
idea  however  is  thus  conveyed  of  the  variety  of  fea- 
tures, oombinationf  iid  proportiona  which  the  ttyle  itself 
dmits. 


The  other  cut  gives  an  example  of  an  arcade  on  a  larrf 
scale,  with  columns  variously  ornamented,  and  having  il »  ' 
capitals  surmounted  by  blocks,  which  give  greater  ele^at:  - 
to  the  arches  themselves.  This  however  is  only  one  pa.'  - 
cular  mode ;  besides  which  both  the  columns  and  arches  b«  ^ 
shown  are  uniform  in  their  proportions,  and  conseau* rt  » 
must  not  be  considered  as  attempting  to  afford  a  defir 
standard  of  a  style  which  permits  such  very  great  laitit 
in  regard  to  features  of  that  sort. 


LOMBARDO   VENETIAN    KINGDOM.    REGN^' 
LOMBARDO  VBNETO,  is  a  sUte  of  North  Italy,  c  -. 
posed  of  the  former  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  an^l 
the  territory  of  the  late  republic  of  Venice.    The  duch> 
Milan  came  into  the  possession  of  Charles  V.  in  1S36,  a*    ' 
the  death  of  the  last  duke  Sforza,  who  left  no  issue,     [l.  ^v 
BAKDY.]    Charles  V.  left  it  to  his  son  Philip  II.  of  S(u; : 
and  it  remained  under  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  bou>e 
Austria  for  a  century  and  a  half,  until  tlie  extinction  of  i> 
branch,  when  by  the  result  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  s 
cession  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  German  bran 
of  the  house  of  Austria.    The  duchy  of  Mantua  was  £  • 
vemed  for  a  long  time  by  the  (Sonzaga  as  a   fief  of  ' 
empire,  but  the  last  duke,  Ferdinand,  having  sided  wiih  '. 
French  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suecession.  tlie  i  . 
peror  Joseph  I.  put  him  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  a 
the  Austrian  troops  having  taken  Mantua,  theeraperx>r  ac 
nexed  it  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.    Austria  continued 
govern  these  united  states  till  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  1  r 
By  the  peace  of  Campoformio  of  the  following  year  Aus.  .. 
gave  up  Milan  and  Mantua,  and  received  as  a  oompensai*    - 
for  them  and  Belgium,  which  was  also  taken  ftx>m  faer  ^ 
the  French,  the  territory  of  the  republic  of  Venice^  wL.. 
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Bonaparte  had  overthrown.  Milan  and  Mantua,  or  Lorn- 
bardy  Proper,  were  constituted  first  as  a  republic  de- 
pendent on  France,  and  afterwards  into  a  kingdom,  of 
which  Napoleon  made  himself  king  in  1805.  At  the 
close  of  that  year,  in  consequence  of  the  campaign 
of  Austerlitz,  Napoleon  retook  fh)m  Austria  the  Ve- 
netian territories,  which  he  annexed  to  Lombardy,  styl- 
ing the  whole  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
tliough  this  new  kingdom  did  not  comprise  above  one- third 
of  Italy.  He  added  to  it  the  state  of  Modena,  the  Lega- 
tions, and  lastly  in  1808  the  Papal  Marches.  The  whole 
population  of  this  kingdom  was  about  six  millions.  In 
1814  the  Austrian  and  aUied  forces  occupied  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  the  emperor  Francis  again  took  possession  of 
his  former  territories  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  and  also  of 
Venice,  the  latter  as  a  compensation  for  his  loss  of  Belgium ; 
and  this  measure  was  confirmed  by  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
The  districts  south  of  the  Po  were  restored  to  their  former 
sovereigns;  Modena  to  its  duke,  and  the  Legations  and 
Marches  to  the  Pope.  The  emperor  Francis  then  consti- 
tuted the  territory  of  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Venice  into  a 
kini^dom,  styled  Lombardo-Veneto,  which  was  annexed  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  Austria. 

The  northern  boundaries  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, proceeding  from  east  to  west,  are  the  Alps  of  Friuli, 
and  the  Carnic  Alps,  which  separate  it  from  Carinthia  and 
Carniola,and  several  offsets  of  the  Rhstian  Alps,  which  di- 
vide it  from  the  Tyrol ;  farther  to  the  north-west  it  is  bounded 
by  the  main  chain  of  the  Rhsetian  Alps,  fVom  the  Ortler 
Spitz  to  Monte  Jorio,  which  divide  it  from  the  Grisons. 
From  Monte  Jorio,  an  irregular  boundary  line,  not  very 
deflnitcly  marked  by  nature,  divides  the  Lombard  territory 
from  that  of  the  Canton  Ticino,  which  forms  part  of  Switz- 
erland. This  boundarj'-line  between  the  two  states  ter- 
minates on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  influx  of  the  river  Tresa.  From  thence 
southwanl,  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  the  river  Ticino, 
which  issues  from  it,  mark  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and  divide  it  from  the  Sar- 
dinian territories.  The  course  of  the  Po  marks  its  southern 
boundary,  and  separates  it  from  Parma»  Modena,  and  the 
Papal  State,  except  in  one  part  of  the  Modena  frontier, 
where  a  slip  of  ground  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Po, 
which  belonged  to  the  old  duchy  of  Mantua,  continues  to 
form  part  of  the  present  Austrian  Lpmbardy.  In  the  delta 
formed  by  the  Po,  the  branch  of  that  river  called  Po  d'  Ariano, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  named  Porto  di  Goro,  marks  the  limits 
between  the  Austrian  and  Papal  territories.  [Ferraba,Lk- 
GAziONE  DI.]  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  is 
formed  by  the  Adriatic.  Its  limits  to  the  north-east  are 
fixed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ausa,  west  of  the  Isonzo. 
[Friuli.] 

The  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  is  governed  by  a  Vice- 
roy, who  is  generally  an  arch -duke  of  the  Imperial  Austrian 
family,  and  resides  at  Milan :  it  consists  of  two  great  ad- 
ministrative divisions :  1,  Provincie  Lombarde,  or  govern- 
ment of  Milan ;  and  2,  Provincie  Venete,  or  government  of 
Venice.  These  divisions  acknowledge  for  their  respective 
political  heads  the  governors  of  Milan  and  Venice.  Each 
division  is  subdivided  into  provinces  called  Delegazioni,  at 
the  head  of  which  is  a  delegate ;  each  province  is  divided 
into  districts,  and  at  the  head  of  each  district  is  a  commis- 
sary. The  districts  are  subdivided  into  communes,  and  each 
commune  has  a  podest^  for  its  local  magistrate.  The  pro- 
vinces are  described  under  the  following  heads:  Lombard 
provinces—BEROAMO ;  Brescia;  Couo;  Cremona;  Lo- 
dieCrema;  Mantova;  Milano;  Pavia;  Sondrio,  or 
Valtbllina.  The  Venetian  provinces  are  likewise  de- 
scribed under  Bblluno;  Padova;  Rovxgo;  Trbtiso; 
Vewbzia  ;  Verona  ;  Vicbnza  ;  Udine,  or  Friuli. 

The  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  consisted  in  1832 
of  4,279,000  persons,  namely,  2,379,000  in  the  Lombard  pro- 
vinces, and  1,900,000  in  the  Venetian.  (Serristori,  Saggio 
StaHstioo  delt  Italia,  Vienna,  1833.)  In  1837  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Lombard  provinces  had  increased  to  2,460,079. 
{Bollettino  di  Notizie  Staiistiche,  published  by  Lampato, 
Milano,  Maggio,  1838.)  We  have  not  seen  any  correspond- 
ing statement  concerning  the  Venetian  provinces  later  than 
]833. 

The  governor  of  each  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  Milan 
and  Venice  is  advised  and  assisted  by  a  central  congrega- 
tion or  provincial  assembly,  consisting  of  landholders  and 
deputies  from  the  royal  towns,  of  which  there  are  several 


in  each  torovince.  Every  province  returns  two  landholders, 
one  noble  and  the  other  not  noble,  as  deputies,  and  every 
royal  town  returns  one  deputy.  The  respective  communal 
or  municipal  councils  select  three  persons,  out  of  whom  the 
emperor,  as  king  of  Lombardy,  chooses  one  as  a  deputy.  The 
deputies  are  elected  for  six  years.  These  congregations 
are  not  legislative  assemblies,  but  boards  of  sSministra- 
tion ;  they,  settle  the  proportion  of  the  taxes,  both  general 
and  local ;  they  inspect  the  accounts  of  repairs  of  roads, 
bridges,  &c.,  and  have  also  the  superintendence  of  the 
charitable  establishments  of  the  country  and  their  reve- 
nues. They  can  petition  the  sovereign  concerning  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  people.  Their  resolutions  are  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes.  In  every  head  town  of  a  province  there  is  a 
provincial  congregation  consisting  of  eight,  six,  or  four  land- 
owners, one-half  nobles,  and  the  other  half  not  noble,  who 
concern  themselves  especially  with  the  administration  of 
the  municipal  and  communal  finances  of  their  respective 
districts.  The  communes  have  their  own  councils,  and  a 
complete  system  of  communal  administration  has  been  es- 
tablished. (Collection  de  ComtitiUions,  Chartes,  et  Loix 
fondamentales  des  Peuples  de  I* Europe  et  de  PAmSrique, 
par  Dufav,  Duvergier  et  Graudet,  vol.  v.) 

The  administration  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom 
since  the  Restoration  has  paid  peculiar  attention  to  the 
material  improvements  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  dykes,  and 
other  public  works,  for  which,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years, 
from  1820  to  1834,  the  treasury  has  disbursed  forty-two 
millions  of  livres  for  the  Lombard  provinces  alone.  Thisi 
amount  is  independent  of  the  sums  expended  by  the  coiuo 
munes  for  tue  communal  or  cross  roads,  which  from  1 814  to 
1831  amounted  to  about  twenty-four  millions,  for  a  length 
of  3294  miles  of  road.  Thirty-five  years  since  there  were 
few  communal  roads  in  Lombardy  deserving  the  name. 
Of  the  forty-two  millions  disbursed  by  the  government 
treasury,  five  millions  have  been  employed  in  constructing 
or  repairing  the  dykes  in  the  province  of  Mantua;  about 
four  millions  in  completing  the  great  canal  called  NaviglU; 
a  million  and  a  half  in  making  roads  in  the  mountaiuous 
districts  of  Bergamo ;  about  as  much  again  for  th<^  great 
commercial  road  of  the  Splugen  ;  two  millions  aQd  a  half 
for  the  road  over  the  Stilfser  Joch,  and  nearly  thi^e^  millions 
more  for  continuing  it  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  of 
Como  down  to  Lecco ;  2,323,000  livres  for  coijnpleting  th^ 
cathedral  of  Milan ;  another  million  for  other  improvenveota 
at  Milan  ;  600,000  livres  for  the  splendid  bridge  at  Bulfa- 
lora  on  the  Ticino ;  200,000  livres  for  a  new  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb;  270,000  livres  for  buildings  accessory  tq 
the  university  of  Pavia ;  103,000  for  a  new  college  nX  So^n 
drio  in  the  Valtellina ;  half  a  million  for  roads  m  the  pra« 
vince  of  Pavia,  &c.  A  recent  French  traveller  observes 
that '  nowhere  perhaps  on  the  Continent  is  the  administra- 
tion of  the  roads  and  bridges  more  actively  and  usefully  em- 
ployed than  in  Lombardy.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  Italy 
exhibits  a  solidmaterial  prosperitv ;  it  presents  the  fine  side  of 
the  Austrian  dominion.  The  roaas  are  hke  the  walks  of  a  gar- 
den, and  they  are  kept  in  repair  with  the  greatest  care. 
This  government,  economical  and  parsimonious  in  other 
respects,  is  great  and  magnificent  in  this.  The  excellent 
state  of  repair  of  the  high  roads  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom  is  maintained  at  the  annual  expense  of  about 
1,305,000  francs  for  1518  Italian  miles  (60  to  1°  of  lat)  of 
length  of  road.*  (Val^ry,  Voyages  en  Italie,  b.  2,  ch. 
xiv.) 

The  towns  of  Lombardy,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Como,  and 
Milan  above  all,  are  being  embellished,  and  are  in- 
creasing in  population.  Venice  is  the  only  exception  to 
this  generally  prosperous  condition :  but  Venice  had  been 
silently  decaying  for  a  century  before  its  fall ;  and  Bona- 
parte, by  subverting  its  national  government,  completed  its 
ruin.  T)ie  subsequent  stagnation  of  maritime  trade,  during 
the  long  war  that  followed,  aggravated  her  distress.  When 
Venice  came  into  possession  of  Austria  in  1814,  there  were 
no  less  than  44,000  individuals,  nearly  one-half  of  the  po- 
pulation, who  required,  if  not  permanent,  at  least  occasional 
relief  from  charity.  The  hospices  and  other  houses  for  the 
old,  the  infirm,  &c.,  were  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  from  1 8 1 4  tt 
1 821  nearly  four  millions  and  a  half  of  livres  were  spent  in  re- 
storing and  supporting  those  institutions ;  and  four  millions 
more  in  the  following  ten  years.  By  these  means,  about 
6000  helpless  individuals  were  relieved.  The  house  of  in- 
dustry for  the  able-bodied  poor  had  been  neglected  by  the 
French  administration,  and  the  commune  or  municipality  of 
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Venice  was  too  poor  to  bear  the  extraordinary  changes  required 
in  order  to  put  that  institution  in  a  fit  state  to  fulfil  its  object. 
The  government  took  it  in  their  own  bands  for  some  years, 
and  spent  7I9»000  livres  upon  it,  till  the  year  1821,  when 
it  was  restored  to  the  bands  of  the  commune  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  being  able  to  supply  its  expenditure  by  its  own 
means  and  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  its  inmates. 
Besides  the  classes  thus  relieved,  there  were  still  numerous 
families,  many  of  whom  had  seen  better  days,  but  who  had 
ikllen  into  distress,  and  required  at  least  occasional  relief. 
For  these  a  '  Commission  of  public  beneficence'  was  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  the  principal  citizens,  with  the  podesti 
and  the  patriarcn  at  their  head :  the  government  began  by 
contributing  to  its  funds  at  the  rate  of  100,000  livres  a  year ; 
it  then  received  subscrintious,  donations,  and  bequests,  and 
now  it  has  an  income  or  about  half  a  million  of  livres.  It 
distributes  relief,  especially  during  winter  and  in  seasons 
of  dearth,  to  nearly  40,000  individuals  annually.  The  pay- 
ment of  pensions  to  former  public  seiTants,  and  to  several 
of  the  old  patrician  fomilies  (who  lost  their  income  by  the 
fall  of  the  republic),  which  had  been  interrupted  under  the 
French  administration,  was  resumed  by  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment. Independent  of  these  direct  helps,  the  govern- 
ment undertook  the  repair  of  numerous  palaces,  churches, 
and  other  public  buildings  which  were  threatened  with 
ruin,  as  well  as  of  the  canals  and  bridges,  and  especially  of 
the  great  marble  dyke  called  the  Murazzi,  upon  which 
Venice  depends  fbr  its  safety  from  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic. 
Fifty-three  millions  of  Uvres  have  been  spent  by  the  trea- 
sury for  all  these  objects  in  the  last  twenty  years.  By 
making  Venice  the  head  town  of  one-half  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  seat  of  a  government,  and  of  numerous  offices  and 
boards  of  administration,  considerable  advantage  has  accrued 
to  the  town,  inasmuch  as  salaries  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  livres  annually  are  expended  in  it.  The 
archives  of  the  Venetian  republic,  tho  richest  collection 
perhaps  of  state  documents  existing,  have  been  placed  and 
arranged  in  the  convent  of  the  Frari,  where  they  fill  more 
than  200  apartments.  The  Ducal  palace  of  St.  Mark,  with  its 
splendid  marble  staircases  and  apartments  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  and  other 
great  masters,  had  been  turned  under  the  French  adminis- 
tration into  public  oflUces  and  courts,  to  the  great  injury 
of  its  ornaments,  paintings-  and  sculptures.  The  Austrian 
administration  has  cleared  and  restored  that  monument  of 
antient  Venetian  greatness,  and  leaving  it  unencumbered 
for  the  admiration  of  the  pubhc,  has  purchased  the  palace 
Comer  and  other  buildings,  at  the  cost  of  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion of  livres,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  oflUces  and  officers 
of  the  administration.  Another  half  million  has  been 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the  Patriarchal  Seminnry, 
and  an  equal  sum  for  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
while  of  Venice  has  been  made  a  porto  franco,  by  force  of 
which  regulation  articles  of  foreign  importation  are  con* 
sumed  within  the  town  without  paying  duty.  All  these 
rare*  and  benefits  have  considerably  alleviated  the  general 
di%tr':*k  which  was  observable  in  Venice  for  several  years 
aPcr  th<*  peace:  travellers  who  did  not  search  into  the  re- 
rn  )*e  ca-j«^  of  it,  attributed  all  to  the  fault  of  the  Austrian 

forcmroent.  The  accounts  of  those  tourists  who  visited 
lily  in  the  fin^t  vears  after  the  peace,  when  everything 
M'^%  %\i[\  unhingea  in  consequence  of  the  great  political 
ft.^n'/fi,  arc  now  quite  out  of  dale.  The  commerce  of  Venice 
l.vft  fifMv*:*! :  the  arrivals  in  the  port  of  Venice,  which  were 
l^'i'j  ft  l^.i'l,  amounted  in  1837  to  above  3000  vessels,  of 
«. ,;  »;"/»«r;/-i».#;  buriheii  of  211,000  tons.  Venice  ranks  now 
t»  I'-r  tii:'d  p'/rt  of  Italy,  next  to  Leghorn  and  Genoa. 
T  *'  th^r. LUIS',  rornmerce  of  Austria  has  increased  wonder- 
/  ')  ¥,\*'»T  tlic  fifrare.  Twenty  years  ago  it  had  not  above 
w  .  ri>«'r«  iiuiit  \(rN%4jls;  it  has  now  above  3000,  about  one 
»  f  //<  nfi.rh  belonq  to  Venice,  (fioilettino  Statisticodi 
y*'  ino  PfT  the  years  1835-38 ;  Semplice  Veritd  in  rigposta 
a  v  >4'"T/«-?  (U  Enrico  Misley,  Paris,  1834.) 

J 'J  u*H  'i«;pArtraent  of  popular  education  the  Austrian 
f  i'-rTj»/**r'it  ha*  extended  to  the  Lombards- Venetian  king- 
/l /-a  t»,e  v-j'nc  general  and  uniform  system  which  it  had 
•!'•  a'lj  e^ta'/..»hM  in  its  German  States,  and  which  is  one 
of  tfii?  m  r*i  rc/rnplete  in  all  Europe.  The  elementary 
•I'.K'^il*  w*r^  fir«t  ofM»ned  in  Lombard y  in  1822.  and  ten 
T»  1*^  tf'^r  tK«re  '«vi  hardly  a  commune  without  its  school, 
•  f.  *:  t^**T%j  of  t\t*t  more  extensive  and  populous  com- 
V",:*^  k.4'J  two.  T».e  namhor  of  communes  in  the  Lom- 
U/i  yfyt^T.'-jn  m  *ii'iit  and  the  elementary  schools  for 


boys  are  2348,  and  those  for  girls  1231.  Out  of  tn^  aggre- 
gate number  of  the  schools  thrrre  are  71  upper  scbooU  con- 
sisting of  four  classes ;  the  rest  consist  of  two  or  three  etas  ^  -  - . 
The  course  of  instruction  is:— First  class,  spelling,  sla:-  - 
writing,  elementary  religious  instruction,  the  first  two  rule- 
of  arithmetic.  8ecx>nd  class,  reading,  writing,  the  catechi^r;  . 
the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  fractions.  The  course  .-i 
the  first  and  second  classes  lasts  three  years.  Third  cia*--, 
calligraphy,  Italian  grammar,  specimens  of  epistolary  u;  1 
narrative  composition,  the  elements  of  Latin,  explanati 
of  the  gospels  for  Sundays  and  other  holidays,  arithmet  , 
fractions  and  rule  of  three.  Fourth  class,  geometry,  t  • 
principles  of  architecture,  mechanics,  geography,  drawiii.. 
natural  history.  A  fifth  class  is  established  in  the  ch  • : 
towns  of  provinces,  in  which  are  taught  history,  the  pni.- 
ciples  of  commerce,  book-keeping,  mathematics,  chemt^trt . 
the  history  of  the  arts,  and  the  German,  French,  and  E:  j- 
lish  languages.  The  course  in  the  upper  schools  lasts  li.  :a 
three  to  four  years. 

The  female  elementary  schools  are  divided  into  thrc: 
classes:— First  class,  spelling  and  writing,  mental  arith:*!.- 
tic,  needlework,  written  arithmetic,  and  religious  instrur '.  • . 
consisting  of  the  little  catechism.  Second  class,  religious  .:. 
struction,  orthoepy,  the  elements  of  grammar,  the  four  ru.t  ^ 
of  arithmetic,  writing  and  parsing,  marking  and  embroidt-^ 
Third  class,  sacred  history,  explanation  of  the  gospels,  c  - 
eraphy,  Italian  grammar,  epistolary  composition,  the  kn>jr- 
ledge  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  currency. 

In  these  schools  there  is  upon  an  average  one  teacher  f  r 
eveiy  40  pupils.  Corporal  punishment  is  strictly  forbul  >'. 
The  tuition  is  gratuitous,  the  schools  being  supported  fr>  . 
the  communal  fund.  The  schoolmasters  have  from  2:<) 
400  livres  of  fixed  annual  salary.  A  register  is  ke^^t  .' 
every  commune,  and  verified  by  the  rector  of  the  pan^L.  : 
all  the  children  from  6  to  12  years  of  age,  who  are  all  *\- 
pected  to  attend  their  regular  course  at  the  schools,  un.r  ^s 
they  have  a  dispensation  firom  the  visiting  inspector,  o* 
account  of  illness  or  other  sufficient  cause. 

In  1833  there  were  in  the  province  of  Bergamo  90f>  b  t 
out  of  every  1000  of  the  prescribed  age  who  attended  •; 
elementary  schools.  In  the  province  of  Como  there  v  r  •  • 
778  out  or  every  1000;  in  that  of  Brescia  747;  in  thai  . 
Sondrio  or  Valtellina  733;  in  that  of  Milan  687;  in  lU: 
of  Pavia  647 ;  in  Lodi  e  Crem^  646  ;  in  that  of  Crem::  i 
632;  in  that  of  Mantua  513.  The  proportion  of  girls  wa«  « 
follows :— Bergamo  909  of  every  1 000 ;  Brescia  619 ;  Siw.  - 
427;  Pavia  403;  Lodi  e  Creraa  382;  Mantua  330;  Mi.-. 
302;  Cremona  210;  Como  195. 

Of  the  Venetian  provinces  we  have  not  seen  later  rc^  't* 
than  1825,  when  the  system  had  not  had  time  to  attaii  .*« 
full  extent.  There  were  then  about  1400  schools,  alter. .-  . 
by  62,000  boys,  being  only  one-fourth  of  the  whole  nurr  r 
of  the  prescribed  age,  and  directed  by  1553  teachers  ? 
assistants,  and  29  female  schools  frequented  by  -. 
ffirls.  There  were  405  communes  still  deficient  in  sch  • 
The  system  however  was  extending  and  has  been  in  ; 

fress  annually  ever  since.  {Qnadn,lProspetto  Staiitticj  ; 
^rovincie  Venete.) 

The  text-books  used  in  these  schools  are :    spelling)     . 
for  the  lowest  class,  spelling-book  and  reading-book :   I  *    . 
catechism;   an  historical  compendium  of  the  Old  T*^  : 
ment;    historical  compendium   of  the  New  Testa m o : . 
duties  of  subjects ;  elements  of  physics ;  elements  of  . 
metry  ;   introduction  to  geography,  in  two   parts ;    n  * 
duction  to  Italian   grammar ;   guide  to  composition  : 
ligious  instruction   for  the  two  elementary  classirs ;   : 
thodical  guide  for  teaching  ;    little  tales  for  instrttf* 
principles  of  arithmetic  in  four  parts,  for  each  of  the 
classes.    These  books  are  sold  at  a  few  centimes  each,  -* 
about  192,000  copies  of  them  are  distributed  annua*:-* 
the  pupils.    (Sacchi,  Memoria  Statigiiea  mil*  aXtuale  > 
deW  Elementare  Istruzione  in  Lombardia,  in  cnnr^ 
degli  altri  StoH  cC Italia,  Milano,  1834;  BoUettino's- 
tico  di  Milano,  anno  1835,  primo  semestre,  pp.  81,  and  • 

In  the  upper  elementaiy  schools  of  the  chief  toup.% 
provinces  there  are  counes  of  methodical  teaching  for  t!. 
who  are  intended  for  schoolmasters.  About  500  pupiU  : 
low  these  courses  annually. 

There  are  also  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Lomb;*  r 
'  scuole  festive,'  or  Sunday  and  holiday  schools,  above  .' 
in  number,  for  children  above  twelve  years  of  age,  ur  :  - 
those  below  that  age,  who  cannot  on  account  of  their  o<r^ 
patient  attend  the  daily  elementary  schools.    In  sone  o| 
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Bwst  fertile  eoantries  of  Enrope ;  and  the  todofttry  of  the 
inhabitaiits  and  the  extensive  s)'stem  of  ini^tion  increase 
the  natuial  fertihty  of  Uie  soiL 

The  nomerotts  risers  vbich  oome  from  the  Alps  axe  per- 
ennial, and  the  fields  of  Lomhardy  never  appeu'  in  that 
parched  condition  vhich  those  of  southern  Italy,  and  of 
many  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  exhibit  in  summer. 
The  most  fertile  proTiuoes  of  the  kingdom  are  those  of 
I^mbardy  proper,  and  those  of  Padua,  Treviso,  Vicenxa, 
Verona,  and  Friuli,  in  the  Venetian  territory.  The  poorest 
provinces  are  Valtellina  and  Belluno. 

Lombaidy  proper  produces  in  abundance  every  thing 
that  is  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  its  population ;  com, 
wine,  rice,  fruits,  cheese,  and  excellent  meat.  The  two 
principal  articles  of  exportation  are: — 1,  silk,  which  is 
exported  annually  to  the  amount  of  eighty  millions  of 
Italian  livres,  or  about  3,200,000  pounds  sterling,  besides 
silk  manufactures  of  the  value  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
million  of  livres :  2.  rice,  of  which  the  average  annual 
produce  is  valued  at  about  thirty  millions  of  livres.  one  half 
of  which  is  exported.  The  districts  in  which  the  rice  is 
cultivated  arc  the  low  flats  of  tlie  provinces  of  Mantua, 
Crema,  Cremona,  and  part  of  that  of  Milan,  as  well  as  the 
provinces  of  Padua  and  Rovijjo.  The  cultivation  of  rice, 
which  requires  the  fields  to  be  laid  permanently  under 
water  for  a  certain  period,  has  been  con!^idered  by  many  as 
productive  of  diseases  among  the  peasantry,  and  yet  other 
authorities,  persons  who  are  natives  of  the  districts,  and 
medical  men  also,  among  others  Frank  and  Adolfi,  contend 
that  this  is  an  error,  and  that  the  inhabitanu  of  the  rice 
districts,  such  as  Crema,  enjoy  as  much  health  and  as  great 
longevity  as  those  of  the  hilly  countries  of  Bergamo  and 
Brescia.  iAnaliri  delle  Rigaje,  Crema,  1833;  and  al«>o  an 
article,  *  Le  Risaje  del  territorio  Cremano  giustificaie,'  in 
tlie  Bollettino  Statittico  of  Milan,  June,  1 838.)  The  other 
articles  of  exportation  are  chce^,  especially  from  Lodi, 
which  is  erroneously  called  Parmi^iano,  and  hemp,  which  is 
cultivated  in  the  provinces  of  Padua,  Venice,  and  Rovigo. 
Salt  is  imported  from  Istria,  Parma,  and  Sicily. 

The  principal  manufactures,  besides  those  of  silks  already 
mentioned,  are  glass,  especially  at  Venice,  paper,  oniamenta'l 
works  iu  bronze,  and  straw  bats,  especially  at  Bassano,  which 
are  equal  to  those  of  Tuscany:  there  are  also  establish- 
ments  for  spinning  cotton,  and  other  minor  works.  Lom- 
hardy is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  receives 
most  of  the  manufactured  goods  which  it  uses  from  the 
other  narts  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  Tlie  bookselling  and 
publishing  trade,  although  subject  to  the  censorship,  i:> 
more  flourishing  at  Milan  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Italy  put 
together.  About  1000  new  works  of  every  description  are 
published  annually  throughout  the  kingdom.  Expensive 
engravings,  as  well  as  lithographic  prints,  form  a  consider- 
able branch  of  industry.  The  journals  published  in  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  amount  to  nearly  forty ;  there 
are  daily  newspapers  at  Milan  and  Venice,  and  weekly  ones 
m  most  of  the  head  towns  of  provinces,  and  the  rest  are 
scientific  and  literary  journals,  either  monthly  or  quarterly. 
Milan  and  Venice  have  each  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
Milan  has  also  a  •  conservatorio,*  or  college  for  musical  pupils. 

The  public  charitable  establishments,  hospitals,  orphan 
and  foundling  asylums,  houses  of  industry,  Monti  di  Pieti, 
&c.,  in  the  whole  kingdom  are  to  the  number  of  eighty-eight. 

Tlie  taxes  paid  by  the  kingdom  amount  to  about  eighty- 
thice  millions  of  livres,  or  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half 
sterling,  and  the  sources  of  taxation  have  remained  for  the 
most  part  the  same  as  they  were  under  the  French  admi- 
nistration, but  the  respective  burthens  of  some  of  the  taxes, 
surh  as  the  land-tax,  the  tax  derived  from  the  monopoly  of 
salt  and  tobacco,  the  po^tnge^  &c,  have  been  somewhat 
alloviatcfl  since  the  Austrian  rextoration.  The  latter  has 
abolishc<l  the  tax  which  the  French  government  harl  put 
on  those  who  exercised  the  lilieral  professions,  such  as 
arlistf,  literary  men,  physicians  &r. 

With  rcirurd  to  the  exrien'luure,  the  public  officers. 
^  and  ej»))0cia]ly  tho  mag^trares  and  ]\u\^m,  ore  better  paid 
now  than  they  were  under  NajKii*:  mi*«  jfo^cniment.  In 
the  Lombard  provinces  alone,  the  sttf^rxU  of  the  judges 
and  prctori  amount  to  2,055,070  li\re«  or  francs  annually, 
while  under  Napoleon  ihcy  amounted  to  1,640,389  livres 
onlv.  The  professors  of  the  universities  of  Pavia  and 
Padua  have  olso  had  their  salaries  increased.  We  have  al- 
ruady  teen  that  the  government  treasury  assisto  the  com- 
nmncs  m  supporting  and  extending  the  system  of  popular 


education.    The  large  turns  spent  annually  by  tbe  trea^c  rr 
on  public  works,  roads,  canals,  dykes,  bridges,  and  charity (   • 
institutions  have  also  been  mentioned  above.    Tbe  eon-^r 
vaiory,  or  school  of  music,  at  Milan,  under  the  French  « 
supported  by  the  tax  laid  on  the  licensed  gambling-boi.-' 
annexed  to  tbe  theatres.    The  Austrian  government   1*.- 
suppressed  tbe  gambling-houses,  and  pays  out  of  its  trt  i 
sury  36,000  franca  for  the  conservatorio,  and  240,0V o  a>  . 
encouragement  to  the  theatret. 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  political  aspirations  : 
disappointed  national  feelings  of  many  Italians  who  rcj- 
being  dependent  on  a  foreign  power,  it  may  be  affirii  * 
with  safety  that  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom   i»  i-    . 
thrivin:;  and  progressive  condition,  and  that  it  is   the  I    . 
administered  countr}*  in  Italy,  excepting  perhaps  Tu^car:* 

The  general  amnesty  published  in  September,  lb  *^. 
the  emperor  Ferdinand,  in  favour  of  all  political  offer. f I    • 
has  contributed  to  restore  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  t  • 
bosom  of  numerous  families.     Further  inrestigattcn  . 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  Austrian  administrat.«*-. 
Lomhardy  may  be   found  in  two  articles  of  the  F  r-  ^ 
Quarterly  Review,* The  Austrian  Government  and  tht  1 
lian  Liberals,*  in  No.  xxri,.  May,    1S34;  and  '  ltal\ 
Europe.'  in  No.  xxviii^  December  of  the  same  year. 

LO.MBARDY  and  LOMBARD  UTIES.   The  narn 
Lomhardy,  which  is  derived  from  that  of  the  Longot.: 
its  former  possessors,  has  been  applied  in  its  wide3>t  ^ir- . 
though  with   no  very  definite  limitation,  to  that  trar: 
country  which  the  Romans  called  by  the  name  of  Ci«a';  - 
Gaul,  and  which  includes  the  principal  part  of  the  b  i^. . 
the  Po,  from  the  point  where  that  rirer  leaves  behind  i:  •'. 
hills  of  Montferrat  to  itsentrance  into  the  Adriatic.    It  - 
sists  chiefly  ot  an  immense  plain  nearly  two  hundred  m/.^  * 
length,  and  from  between  sixty  to  seventy  miles  in  bn-L 
from  the  lower  offsets  of  the  Alps  to  the  fool  of  the  To-   . 
Apennines,  besides  the  numerous  valleys  which  open  ur- 
from  the  north.    A  physical  description  of  this  fine  rc^ 
is  given  under  Po. 

The  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Longobanl^ 
Charlemagne  did  not  destroy  tbe  political  existence  of  ! ' 
people.    They  retained  their  laws  and  institutions  i' 
pro])erty.  and  their  numerous  and  powerful  nobility  :  tt.  - 
continued  a  nation  and  a  kingdom,  subject  however  to  : 
monarchy  of  the  Franks.     At  Pavia,  which  was  thei.  * 
capital  of  the  country,  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  w-  • 
'  crowned   with  the   iron  crown  of  Lomhardy  as   kir^-^ 
I  Italy,  previous  to  their  coronation  at  Rome  as  empL*;.  .- 
the  West  and  kings  of  the  Romans.    The  Longobard  r 
continued  in  force  for  the  Longobard  population,  w  h  \' 
descendants  of  the   antient  inhabitants,    or   Romiir.- 
they  were  called,  lived  under  the  Roman  law.    TTbc  ■ 
of  Lomhardy  was  retained,  but  only  for  a  part  of  the  f  :: 
dominions  of   the   Longobards:    the   duchies  of  Sj»  • 
Friuli,  Tuscany,  and  Benevento,  although  some  of  i.   . 
continued  to  be  ruled  by  Longobard  dynasties,  were  nu  . . 
cludefl  in  the  general  name. 

The  feudal  system,  according  to  which  the  posses^-.-  r. 
land  was  the  pay  of  the  soldier,  and  constituted  his  h  i  . 
to  military  service  and  feudal  duties,  was  more  fully  de.* 
loped  under  the  weak  successors  of  Charlemagne^  vi 
every  duke,  count,  or  marquis  began  to  consider  hirafel:  .• 
iiidependent,  and  in  order  to  support  his  inde\)en'i. 
divided  and  subdivided  the  land  belonging  to  him  an- 
numerous  subfeudatories  called  vavassors,  who  swore  {'-. 
and  homage  to  him,  and  were  bound  to  follow  him  to  tlie  ii  j  > 

At  the  same  time,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  ninth  cen:-. 
the  towns  began  to  rebuild  their  walls,  which  had  \ 
razed  by  tlie  barbarians,  in  order  to  defend  tlivms" 
affainst  the  incursions  of  the  Hungarwns,  Saracens,  ^ 
other  predatory  bands.  The  towns  had  retained  the  atr 
system  of  curiBD,  or  municipalities,  and  the  citizens  eK. 
their  own  magistrates.  The  distinction  between  Long  ■' 
and  Roman  became  gradually  obliterated  among  the  p^o- 
they  were  all  Italians  or  Lombards  together. 

After  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  888,  the  en.  » 
of  Italy  was  disputed  for  about  seventy  years  amons;  u  - 
cession  of  pretenders,  Italians  and  Bureundiant,  unOil  C 
I.  of  Saxony  seized  it  with  a  firm  hand,  and  was  crowcc. 
Rome  by  the  pope,  a.d.  961.  Otho  and  his  successorv  — 
sided  chiefly  in  Germany ;  they  came  now  and  then 
Italy  at  the  head  of  armies,  when  they  generally  pur: 
their  tents  and  held  their  sovereign  court  in  the  plai:; 
Koncaglia  near  Piacenza,  whither  all  tbe  great  leudato? 
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of  Lombardy  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  magistrates 
of  the  towns,  vere  sommoned  to  pay  their  homage,  and  to 
listen  to  the  sovereign's  decisions  and '  placita.'  But  with 
the  emperor's  return  to  Germany  the  great  vassals  retired 
to  their  castles,  and  the  magistrates  and  bishops  returned  to 
their  cities.  Each  toivn  and  district  was  in  a  manner  inde- 
pendent of  every  other,  all  acknowledging  allegiance  to  a 
dUtant  sovereign. 

The  political  system  of  most  towns  of  North  Italy  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  consisted  of  the  nobles,  feuda- 
tories, and  subfeudatories,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the 
respective  archbishops  or  bishops,  and  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, who  constituted  their  council,  and  were  consulted  by 
ihcra.  The  citizens  elected  their  magistrates,  called  scainm^ 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bishop.  The  emnerors  ap- 
pointed to  the  sees,  the  old  mode  of  election  by  the  clergy 
and  people  having  fallen  into  disuse  in  consequence  of  the 
bishops  having  become  feudatories  of  the  empire.  The 
emperors  also  appointed  from  time  to  time  their  missi,  or 
commissioners,  who  were  often  Italian  nobles  or  prelates, 
and  were  the  representatives  of  the  imperial  authority.  As 
for  the  supposed  municipal  charters  granted  to  the  towns  hy 
Otho  I.,  tnere  is  no  evidence  of  them.  A  veil  covers  the 
first  period  of  the  history  of  the  municipal  emancipation  of 
the  towns  of  Lombardy,  for  no  historian  of  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century  has  traced  its  progress ;  it  grew  silently 
under  the  reign  of  Otho  and  his  successors,  the  citizens 
slowly  and  gradually  appropriating  to  themselves  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  sovereign,  and  not  wishing  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  their  encroachments. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  we  find  dis- 
cord first  breaking  out  in  Milan  and  other  cities  between 
the  various  classes  of  the  population.     The  vavassori,  or 
inferior  nobles,  of  whom  there  were  several  gradations, 
owing  to  the  extensive  system  of  subfeudation,  or  sub- 
tenure,  rose  in  arms  against  the  je^eat  nobles,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  the  archbishop  Heribert.    The  archbishop  de- 
feated them  and  drove  them  out  of  Milan,  but  being  joined 
by  the  malecontents  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  emperor  CSonrad,  who  came  to  Italy  in  1036, 
and  deposed  and  imprisoned  the  archbishop.  Heribert  soon 
marie  bis  escape,  and  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  was  joy- 
fully received  by  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  people,  and 
in  order  to  defend  himself  against  the  imperial  forces  ho 
called  to  arms  the  people  ot  every  district  of  the  town, 
without  distinction  of  condition.    Till  this  time  the  use  of 
arms  had  been  a  privilege  of  the  nobles  or  milites.    On  this 
occasion  Heribert  introduced  the  carroccio,  or  cart  drawn  by 
oxen,  in  imitation  of  the  ark  of  the  Israelites,  with  the  great 
banner  of  the  city  fixed  upon  it,  which  was  drawn  in  the 
midst  of  the  militia,  and  upon  which  stood  the  leaders,  who 
from  a  raised  platform  gave  their  directions  during  the 
fight.     By  degrees  evei-y  city  adopted  the  carroccio,  which 
became  a  kind  of  palladium,  and  the  emblem  of  popular  in- 
dependence.   Thus  it  was  that  the  episcopal  government 
of  Milan  and  other  cities  prepared  the  way  for  their  muni- 
cipal liberty.  In  1041  the  plebeians  or  burghers  rose  against 
the  whole  class  of  nobles,  owing  to  some  insult  offered  by 
oni!  of  them  to  a  common  citizen.    Lanzo,  himself  a  noble, 
led  the  people ;  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  streets,  and  the 
nobles  were  obliged  to  leave  with  their  families.    The  arch- 
bishop Heribert,  who  this  time  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
quarrel,  emigrated  with  the  rest.    The  nobles,  being  joined 
by  others,  blockaded  Milan,  and  reduced  the  citizens  to 
famine,  when  after  three  years  Lanzo  managed  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  and  the  nobles  returned.    In  fac^ 
the  citizens  could  not  well  dp  without  them«  for  thev  formed 
the  only  cavalry ;  and  their  acquaintaince  with  the  world 
and  their  connexions  with  other  states  made  them  useful 
in  the  councils. 

In  I0/>9  began  the  long  struggle  at  Milan  and  in  the  rest 
of  Lombardy  on  account  of  the  married  clergy.  The  churcb 
of  Milan  haul  its  peculiar  liturgy  and  system  of  discipUne, 
called  Ambrosian  from  its  great  bishop  St.  Ambrose^  and 
was  almost  wholly  independent  of  Rome.  According  to  this 
discipline  married  men  could  he  ordained  priests,  as  in  the 
Eastern  church,  and  could  continue  to  live  with  their  wives, 
though  an  unmarried  priest  could  not  marry  after  his  or- 
dination. If  a  priest  became  a  widower  and  married  again, 
he  wa»  interdicted  from  exercising  his  functions.  Several 
passage?  in  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose  seemed  to  countenance 
this  system,  which  existed  for  ages  in  otner  parts  of  the 
Western  church,  notwithstanding  seveml  councils  had  at- 
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tempted  to  enforce  celibacy  among  the  clergy.  At  last  the 
council  of  Pavia.  a.d.  1021,  in  whichnope  Benedict  VIII* 
presided,  attended  by  the  archbishop  Heriber^  decreed  that 
married  priests  should  separate  from  their  wives  and  observe 
in  future  perpetual  celibacy.  But  the  archbishop  did  not 
strictly  enforce  this  decree  in  his  diocese^  and  things  con- 
tinued as  before  till  long  after  his  death  (Giulini,  Storia  di 
Milano,  vol.  iii.),  when  several  fanatics^  among  whom  was  a 
deacon,  excited  the  people  against  the  married  clergy,  and 
against  the  archbishop  Guide,  who  favoured  them;  and 
great  disorders  followed.  Hildebnnd,  afterwards  Gregory 
VIL,  who  directed  the  councils  of  Rome  at  the  time,  took 

5 art  with  the  zealots,  with  the  view  of  subjecting  the  see  of 
lilan  entirely  to  that  of  Rome.  Pope  Alexander  II.  under- 
took to  enforce  the  decree  of  celibacy,  and  he  sent  for  the 
purpose  Erlembaldo  as  his  legate  to  Milan,  giving  him  a 
consecrated  standard,  and  issued  at  the  same  time  a  brief 
forbidding  any  one  to  bear  the  mass  of  a  married  priest. 
This  was  in  the  year  1063,  and  it  revived  the  tumults  in 
Milan.  £rlembaldo»  supported  by  a  troop  of  factious  per- 
sons, insulted  the  clergy  and  even  drove  them  firom  the  altar. 
Then  came  a  bull  of  excommunication  from  Rome  against 
the  city  of  Milan,  because  its  clergy  and  people  would  not 
submit  to  the  papal  orders.  The  archbishop  however  stood 
firm  on  the  rights  of  his  SQe»  and  the  people,  taking  his  part^ 
drove  away  the  zealots  and  the  i^ents  of  B^ome.  Weary  of 
the  struggle,  the  archbishop  at  last  resigned,  and  Gotofiw* 
dus,  a  Blilanese  cardinal,  was  elected  in  his  stead  and  con- 
secrated by  the  suffragans.  Pope  Alexander  excommuni- 
cated him,  and  appointed  a  certain  Attus  in  his  place.  Civil 
war  now  raged  at  Milan  for  several  years^  until  Erlembaldo, 
the  great  leader  of  the  zealots,  was  killed  in  an  affray  in  the 
year  1076,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  citizens.  Gregory  VII., 
for  he  had  now  become  pope,  seeing  that  force  could  not 
subdue  Milan,  began  to  weaken  its  metropolitan  by  deta<di- 
ing  the  suffragans  from  his  jurisdiction,  annexing  Como  to 
the  patriarchate  of  A<}uileia,  Aosta  to  the  archbi8h<4>rio 
of  Tarantasia,  and  Coira  to  that  of  Mainz.  Genoa  and 
Bobbie  were  detached  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Milan  at 
a  later  period.  The  great  influence  which  Gregory  ac- 
quired through  the  aid  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  and  his 
triumph  over  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  facilitated  the  sub- 
jection of  the  see  of  Milan,  whose  archbishops  became  gra- 
dually dependent  on  Rome,  received  tbe  pallium  from  the 
pope,  and  swore  obedience  to  him.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  the  clergy  became  subjected  to  the  Roman  dis- 
cipline, and  the  regulation  was  enforced  of  not  admitting 
any  persons  to  orders  except  unmarried  men.  Nothing  is 
said  by  the  historians  about  those  who  were  already  married, 
but  it  appears  that  they  were  allowed  to  live  and  die  in 
peace.  Verri,  in  his  Stcria  di  Milano,  cli.  v.,  has  careAilly 
investigated  this  curious  and  obscure  period  of  ecdesiastieal 
history,  which  saw,  the  extinction  of  the  independence  of 
the  Milanese  or  Ambrosian  church. 

In  the  great  contest  of  the  investitures,  Milan,  Lodi,  Cre- 
mona«  and  other  Lombard  cities  were  at  fint  swayed  by  the 
nobility,  who  were  mostly  favourable  to  the  emperor,  but  at  last 
in  the  decline  of  the  imperial  authority  they  joined  the  Coun- 
tess Matilda  and  her  second  husband  Guelph,  with  whom 
they  formed  an  alliance.  It  was  during  this  long  struggle  tliat 
the  cities  really  established  their  independence,  acknowledg- 
ing no  longer  the  imperial  missi,  or  vicars.  The  citizens 
then  began  to  elect  a  certain  number  of  magistrates,  whom 
they  styled  consuls,  who  administered  justice  and  com- 
manded the  militia ;  they  were  chosen  from  three  orders^ 
namely,  captains,  or  nobles  of  the  first  rank,  vavassori,  and 
burghers.  How  the  consuls  were  elected,  how  many  there 
were,  and  how  long  they  remained  in  oflBce,  is  not  ascer- 
tained ;  for  the  chroniclers  of  those  times  do  not  enter  into 
these  particulars.  We  find  as  many  as  twenty  consuls  at 
the  same  time  mentioned.  The  rural  nobles  inscribed 
themselves  among  the  citizens,  and  came  to  reside,  at  least 
for  part  of  the  year,  in  the  city,  in  order  that  they  might 
participate  in  the  political  rights.  A  council  of  credenza* 
'  trust,*  consisting  of  a  oertam  number  of  citizens  of  each 
class»  formed  a  town-council,  which  deliberated  in  secret. 
On  important  occasions  the  parliament,  or  general  comitia 
of  the  people,  was  convoked  by  the  sound  of  the  great  bell, 
to  give  their  opinion  by  acclamation  on  some  matter  which 
had  already  passed  the  council  of  trust  The  decisions 
were  promulgated  in  the  name  of  the  '  popolo,*  or  '  com- 
mune, which  meant  the  whole  community.  There  was  no 
distinction  between  tbe  judicial  and  executive  powers,  noc 
^  VoL.XIV:-P 
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to  adUMPvkd^e*  at 

Italj,  l»  right  or 
^  the  immiiiun  of  feudal 
oi  onKBiB^  lu^fal 

ar  tf^Aie  lir  the  mutnttmrnf  of  the  cmpcfor  aid  ki»  note 
whuumi  ht  taamt  to  Ilahr,  and  lastly  of  weadiot^  fron  tnac 
to tiitt  ka  ' BTfflii/ ar  TKaa,  win ■(|iiitnfTii  the pnBB of 

Tae  LoBbavi  citiai^  liarini;  now  ftennd  their  mwitidfal 
l-iMruca^  hceaa  to  fiirht  aoMOg  theiiMelf«&,  Mflan  Mid 
Pcna  w«ra  nvala  of  '>i4,  and  Creiaoiia,  whieh  waa  the  third 
gnm  etf  of  JUMabuHf,  waa  also  jaalous  of  Milan.  But 
Mttra  tiKT  tanatd  tbe.r  anaa  agamsc  ooa  another,  they 
hftfpn  hf  atfaf^kiotr  tlww  weaker  nei^dMNUa^  Cpemona 
atttr.asd  Cnana,  Pavn  attacked  Tortona,  and  Milan  at- 
tor««d  LfAi  m$A  Noranu  At  last  Lonfaardf  beeame  di- 
tviM  h^Awmtii  two  parfwa;  that  of  whirh  iiilan  was  the 
head  uat-.  jfUA  Br«aeia«  Crema,  and  Tortona ;  and  the  other 
t90mint4  f4  Fana  and  Cfcmona,  Lodi  and  ConM».  It  was 
nr4  sraiMtMn  aJr>oe  that  lad  them  to  fight;  it  was  an  esn* 
UiraMe  «f  arjioul  erMiraira*  the  pride  of  physical  strength, 
wn.'-ti  led  one  eitr  to  lend  ehall^mgen  to  another  to  fight  on 
a  cftftfeoi  day  aiyi  pUee,  to  decide  which  of  the  two  people 
was  the  nKist  valiant  '  We  cannot,'  says  Mr.  Hallam,  in 
hjs'Korope  danng  the  Middle  A ^es,'  'extend  our  sym* 
pa'hy  Un  the  ftae  fn«titutv>ns  of  tiie  Italian  cities  to  the 
natic/oal  tfmdwt  of  those  little  republics.  Their  lore  of 
fnstfifMB  wa4  aik/^ed  by  that  re*tlefs  spirit,  from  which  a 
dero/MTaey  is  uMnm  exempt,  of  tyrannising  over  weaker 
n»'t;^tib'iurs.  Tliey  played  orer  again  the  trajj^y  of  antient 
iBT^stytf^  with  all  tu  circumstance*  of  inTeterate  hatred,  un- 
j«%t  ambit I'iO,  and  atrocious  retaliation,  though  with  less 
etrosuronuto  adors  upon  the  scene/ 

Tne  per>ple  of  Milan  bad  been  engaged  in  frequent  disputes 
with  thc^ie  of  tMi,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  archbishop 
H«Tibert,  who  bad  forced  on  Lodi  by  bis  arms  a  bishop  of  his 
own  choice.  From  this  time  a  mutual  rancour  continued  to 
exist  between  the  two  cities,  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  century. 
In  1 1 07  the  Milanese  made  war  upon  the  people  of  Lodi,  de* 
str/fd  their  har>'ests  for  four  consecutive  years,  and  at  last, 
in  iane,  I II 1,  took  the  town,  )ii]led  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ant«,  plundered  the  rent,  razed  their  houses,  and  drove  the 
•umvon  to  the  nei^hljouring  villages.  The  spot  is  still 
k  'I'l-wfi  by  the  nime  of  Jy>di- Vecchio.  The  people  of  Pavia  on 
tb«rir  Mde  t/K>k  Tortona  and  burnt  it.  In  1 1 1 8  the  Milanese 
l#n<^n  a  funous  war  against  Oimo,  which  lasted  ten  years, 
and  wbt^h  an  anon)mous  contemporary  poet  has  compared 
•••b  tlie  Tr'/j«n  war.  In  II 27  the  people  of  Como  were  pb- 
l;7*d  %o  «uSrnit  U>  pay  tribute  to  Milan,  and  the  walls  of  their 
V/^tt  w«re  razM.  Tlie  diMant  emperors,  whose  authority 
i  '^*t  i)vn  war  of  the  invf»Atiturcs  had  iM^rome  almost  null, 
4  '.  tJ'A  ^M^rrnpt  lo  rbc/k  xhf.H:  dii»order4.  But  in  the  year 
I .  % '  Vt**Uf  *'  *,f  H//b''initatiff«n,  a  man  of  a  different  stamp 
1'  "•■  I  •  ^f*'>'*'»«//f»,  «;tii  f'.\u/^:n  ernporor  by  the  electors  of 
if^nu\'.y,  %tA  ifi  l»i>4  be  crtokuA  llio  Alps,  asAumcd  the 
^  Hi  ##v»»«  »A  \*a\j  Hi  |'aM%,  and  afterwards  the  imperial 
if'*f.  at  M/ftti".  \Ut  w«iik  b«-*#rt  on  hi%  wav  by  Italian 
#-/ '  •f,  *-«;^ ':*:«.,>  frrtii  lyj^li,  iih»i  c/im plained  or  the  tyranny 
44  M  »«'i  '4tA  U0i  '/•Mt  dorntfiant  citic'S. 

|'ra-4«'r^  ft|^/k^  t/i  th*?  Mibri(.*<iC  the  language  of  reason 
%'/,  /,t***,:  iw  otfit'nA  tb«Tii  Uj  bft  their  neighbours  of 
l>^  *  •••  ifi  it»'4/'Mf,  ai;«J  all';w  ibem  to  rebuild  their  town.  The 
M-*'**'*^  '»>**»  vtru  n'f'jw*!  to  ofjry,  and  the  war  began  be- 
lfry- •,  w^t  <i«,f»"r'/r,  j'/:f.<'l  by  the  militia  of  Pana  and  Cre- 
f$,',t*t  i/ft  *f(^.  ki'U%  hrA  the  MilarMfM  and  their  allies  on  the 
i/h'f.  Tt*^  i»sr  l«*«H  v^'f'ral  years,  and  horrid  cruelties 
wtertt  * »/iu*ut\Uiti  \y  U/th  partem.  At  last  Milan  was  oblfgod 
to  #rjff*^>'i4Y,  m  Marrb.  Whi;  the  inhabitants  were  ordered 
to  I'-we  i)}»i  Ufwn  With  all  they  could  carry,  after  which 
MiUri  »M  m'tiUtut^  i/i  Ijfj  tresitixl  as  it  had  treated  Lodi— 
to  \m  r»/H  to  tb«i  ground  j  and  the  people  of  Cremona, 
Ps\ia,  l^^ii,  «||f)  Vjtitnn  readily  executed  the  sentence.  Tlie 
Mdaoaia  wars  scattered  hi  %w  tiUagos  aronnd.    Thus  txt 
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rara*  Bologna,  Modena,  Mifan, 
Vioenn,  Fsdoa,  Vmiiea^  T^eviaB^ 
obl^ad  to  follow  the  icsL 
joined  by  Raveana,  Riminiy  Rcggia^ 
eelli,  Mantna,  and  Novara.    ftvia  aaly 
to  the  emperor's  party,  and  aa  the 
took  the  same  sale,    the  allies^  after 
fonnded  a  new  town  on  the  borden  af 
thay  eaUed  Alesaandfia,  from  the 
The  toarns  re-established  their 
kind  of  federal  diet  was  aaaemblad  at 
eonsnls  of  the  various  cities,  who  were  itjitd  veelan  of  iLe 
league.    But  this  appeamnoe  of  a  federal  wami  ksted  ot/.  . 
aa  long  as  the  eontest  with  Frederie»  after  whkk  ildiasol^t 
itself.    The  league  however  earned  its  pvpoaa  bta^clT  : 
the  time.    After  several  eampaigns»  the  Laoshard  ai!   .. 
completely  defeated  the  Imperial  army  at  LcgimDO»  la  M^* 
1 1 76,  took  the  emperor's  camp,  and  Fredoie  waa  obli^ 
escape  alone  to  Pavia.    This  led  to  a  tmee,  and  aAer  v  ;.* 
to  the  peace  of  Constance,  in  1183.    By  this  ceiebr. ' 
treaty,  which  served  for  ages  after  as  an  authority  lor  r«-. 
lating  questions  which  arose  between  the  Gennan  cm* 
and  the  North  Italian  stotes,  the  cities  were  eonliniiec 
their  independent  administration;    they  had  tke  rigb; 
declaring  war,  of  coining,  in  short  all  the  nttribures 
sovereignty,  under  on  acknowledgment  bowerer  t^   r 
emperor  as  king  of  Italy  and   Uieir  suienin,  who  av 
pointed  an  imperial  vicar  to  represent  him  in  Lombard^ .  1* 
well  aa  judges  of  appeal  in  civil  matters;  and  they  wr-- 
bound  to  furnish  him  with  foderum  on  his  paasage,  s»  %- 
as  with  a  military  contingent  against  other  states  who  vr.-^ 
not  members  of  the  Lombard  league. 

The  glorious  struggle  of  the  Lombards  for  their  ir. : 
pendenoe  being  terminated,  they  soon  fell  again  to  qoarTv 
ling  among  themselves.    Several  of  the  town%  in  order 
check  their  internal  fections,  adopted  the  institntioo  of  i-^ 
Podesta,  which  Frederic  bad  first  introduced.    Tliis  c4L  > : 
was  a  kind  of  dictator ;  he  was  supreme  judge,  Mfjfffpd  bt « 
ever  by  lawyers  or  assessors,  and  had  the  right  of  inflir' 
capital  punishment.    He  was  always  chosen  ftaot  the  u  • 
ritory  of  another  town,  and  ftx>m  among  the  nobOity,  a- 
changed  generally  every  year.    It  was  imagined  that 
chosing  a  stranger,  impartiality  might  be  better  serurt 
Milan  chose,  in  1186,  for  its  podestat  Uberto  Visconti. 
Piacenza.    The  consuls  still  remained  as  ma^strate^ 
various  kinds.    The  first  in  rank  were  styled  '^CoosuK 
the  Commune,'  and  they  commanded  the  militia  of  the  - 
spcctive  districts  of  the  city.     There  were  alao  *Coii»i/^ 
Justice,*  who  were  justices  of  the  peace,  and  'Coosx::^ 
the  Merchants,'  elected  by  the  various  trades.    The  c^nr^.  - 
of  the  commune  had  the  administration  of  the  flnance>»  "^ 
were  obliged  to  consult  with  the  council  of  credeoza. 
1 198  a  fresh  rupture  broke  out  at  Milan  between  the  ik-s  '^ 
and  the  'popolani*  or  burghers.    The  Utter  insisted 
having  their  separate  council,  which  was  called  ^CrvHle'.ii 
di  Sant'  Ambrogio,'  and  it  happened  that  several  ih>^.  ^ 
sided  with  the  popular  party,  and  had  their  naines  inarnS-. 
in  the  registers  of  trades.  The  Credenxa  di  Sant*  Amhrz-z 
was  at  first  composed  of  artisans ;  the  wealthier  cttuBetis,  ts^r 
chants,  and  men  of  liberal  professions  fbrmed  another  r.  r 
tinrt  credenza,  which  they  called  Delia  Motta.  Ihe  val  v»»^-  -. 
or  inferior  nobles,  fcarmed  likewise  their  own  eouncO  ^  V«  :*. 
says  they  joined  that  of  Ja  Motta)  distind  fton  thM  of  t^< 
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ftAy  i«al  legislatttve;  and  for  this  raaaon,  that  Um  right  of 
making  laws  vaa  itiU  considered  as  a  prerogative  oi  the 
king  or  emp^|or»  assisted  by  the  magnates,  or  great  ibuda- 
tones,  and  hy  the  judges,  at  the  great  diets  convoked  for  the 
purpose  in  the  plain  of  Roncaglia.  Laws  and  written  oon- 
stitutions  were  few  in  those  times>  and  the  consuls  enforced 
the  customs  and  preoedenta»  '  oonsuetudiues  et  usus,' 
which  were  collected,  in  1SI6,  in  a  kind  of  code,  and  pub- 
lished at  Milan  and  other  cities.  The  war  of  the  investitures 
being  over,  the  cities  continued  to  acknowledge,  at  least  no- 
minally, the  emperor's  sovereignty  over  Italy,  his  right  of 
exacting  military  service,  of  ffiving  the  investitures  of  feudal 
tenures,  of  sending  royal  and  imoerial  judges  distinct  from 
the  magistrates  of  the  people,  of  demanding  the  '  fbderum,' 
or  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the  emperor  and  his  suite 
whenever  he  came  to  Italy,  and  lastly  of  sending  from  time 
to  time  his  '  missi,*  or  vioars,  who  lepresented  the  person  of 
the  sovereifrn. 

The  LomWd  cities,  having  now  secured  their  municipal 
liberties,  began  to  fight  among  themselves^  Milan  and 
Pavia  were  rivals  of  old,  and  Cremona,  which  was  the  third 
great  city  of  Lombardy,  was  also  jealous  of  Milan.  But 
before  they  turned  their  arms  against  one  another,  they 
began  by  attacking  their  weaker  neighbours.  Cremona 
attacked  Crema,  Pbvia  attacked  Toitona,  and  Milan  at- 
tacked Lodi  and  Novaia.  At  last  Lombardy  became  di- 
vided between  two  parties :  that  of  which  Milan  was  the 
head  included  Brescia,  Crema,  and  Tortona;  and  the  other 
consisted  of  Pavia  and  Cremona,  Lodi  and  Como.  It  was 
not  ambition  alone  that  led  them  to  fight;  it  was  an  exu- 
berance of  animal  courage,  the  pride  of  physical  strength, 
which  led  one  city  to  send  challenges  to  another  to  fight  on 
a  certain  day  and  place,  to  decide  which  of  the  two  people 
was  the  most  valiant.  *  We  cannot,*  says  Mr.  Hallam,  in 
his '  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,'  '  extend  our  sym- 
pathy for  the  free  institutions  of  tne  Italian  cities  to  the 
national  conduct  of  those  little  republics.  Their  love  of 
freedom  was  allo}^  by  that  restless  spirit,  from  which  a 
democracy  is  sddom  exempt,  of  tyrannising  over  weaker 
neighbours.  They  played  over  again  the  tragedy  of  antient 
Greece,  with  all  its  circumstances  of  inveterate  hatred,  un- 
just ambition,  and  atrocious  retaliation,  though  with  less 
eonsummate  actors  upon  the  scene.' 

The  people  of  Milan  had  been  engaged  in  frequent  disputes 
with  those  of  Lodi,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  archbishop 
Heribert,  who  had  forced  on  Lodi  by  his  arms  a  bishop  of  his 
own  choice.  From  this  time  a  mutual  rancour  continued  to 
exist  between  the  two  cities,  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  century. 
In  1 1 07  the  Milanese  made  war  upon  the  people  of  Lodi,  de- 
stroved  their  harvests  for  four  consecutive  years,  and  at  last, 
in  June,  1111,  took  the  town,  )(illed  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, plundered  the  rest,  razed  their  houses,  and  drove  the 
survivors  to  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  spot  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Lodi-Vecchio.  The  people  of  Pavia  on 
their  side  took  Toitona  and  burnt  it.  In  1 1 1 8  the  Milanese 
began  a  fUrious  war  against  Como,  which  lasted  ten  years, 
and  which  an  anonymous  contemporary  poet  has  compared 
with  the  Trojan  war.  In  1127  the  people  of  Como  were  ob- 
liged to  submit  to  pay  tribute  to  Milan,  and  the  walls  of  their 
town  were  rased.  The  distant  emperors,  whose  authori^ 
since  the  war  of  the  investitures  had  become  almost  null, 
did  not  attempt  to  check  these  disorders.  But  in  the  year 
1 1 5*2  Frederic  of  Hohenstauffen,  a  man  of  a  different  stamp 
from  his  predecessors,  was  chosen  emperor  by  the  electors  of 
Germany,  and  in  1154  he  crossed  the  Alps,  assumed  the 
iron  crown  of  Italy  at  Pavia,  and  afterwards  the  imperial 
crown  at  Rome.  He  was  bosct  on  his  way  by  Italian 
exiles,  especially  from  Lodi,  who  complained  of  the  tyranny 
of  Milan  and  the  other  dominant  cities. 

Frederic  spoke  to  the  Milanese  the  language  of  reason 
and  justice ;  he  ordered  them  to  let  their  neighbours  of 
I/>dt  live  in  peace,  and  allow  them  to  rebuild  their  town.  The 
Milanese  with  scorn  refused  to  obey,  and  the  war  began  be- 
tween the  emperor,  joined  by  the  mflitia  of  Pavia  and  Cre- 
mona on  one  side,  and  the  Milanese  and  their  allies  on  the 
other.  The  war  lasted  several  years,  and  horrid  cruelties 
were  committed  bv  both  parties.  At  last  Milan  was  obUged 
to  surrender,  in  March,  1162 ;  the  inhabiUnts  were  ordered 
to  leave  the  town  with  all  they  could  carry,  after  which 
Milan  was  sentenced  to  be  treated  as  it  had  treated  Lodi — 
to  bo  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  the  people  of  Cremona, 
Pavia,  Lodi,  and  Como  readilv  executed  the  sentence.  The 
Uilaocae  were  Kftttered  in  the  villages  around.    Thus  for  j[ 


the  treatment  of  Milan  was  only  a  stem  retribution ;  but  J 
change  took  place  in  the  character  of  the  respective  particj^j 
the  conquerors  abused  their  triumph,  and  thefonner  op? 
pressors  became  the  oppressed  without  having  given  atif 
fresh  provocation.  Frederic  having  returned  to  German t« 
his  officers  and  podestas  treated  the  Milanese  and  other  Lour* 
bards  with  the  most  unsparing  rigour,  and  oppressed  them  Ji. 
every  way.  Even  the  towns  of  the  Impensi  party,  audi  ti 
Cremona,  were  not  treated  much  better ;  they  were  allom»l 
to  retain  their  oonsuls,  but  were  oppressed  with  taxes.  TL< 
emperor  was  applied  to  for  redress,  but  in  vain.  At  last  i 
general  spirit  pervaded  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  and  ex- 
tended to  those  of  the  Marches  of  Verona  and  Treviso  U^ 
vend  the  Adige.  In  April,  1167,  a  secret  oonforence  wi> 
held  by  deputies  of  the  various  cities,  in  the  convent  tf 
Pontida,  in  the  territory  of  Bergamo ;  and  it  was  resoltei; 
to  form  a  league  for  the  common  protection,  and  to  as^w 
the  Milanese  in  rebuilding  their  ei^.  Pope  Alexander  HI 
declared  himself  protector  of  the  Lombud  league,  whiri. 
consisted  of  fifteen  cities :  Cremona,  Bergamo^  Brescia,  Per- 
rara,  Bologna,  Modena,  Milan,  Parma,  Piaccnaa,  Verona, 
Vioenia,  Padua,  Venice,  IVeviso,  end  Lodi,  vrhich  w 
obliged  to  follow  the  rest.  The  league  was  aftervanii 
joined  by  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Reggie,  Bobbio,  Tortona.  Vn 
colli,  Mantua,  and  Novara.  Pavia  only  remained  attachc<i 
to  the  emperor's  party,  and  as  the  marquis  of  Montfomu 
took  the  same  side,  the  allies,  after  rebuilding  Milan, 
founded  a  new  town  on  the  borders  of  Montforrat,  whidi 
they  called  Alessandria,  from  the  name  of  their  protector 
The  towns  re-established  their  consular  governments,  and ;. 
kind  of  federal  diet  was  assembled  at  Modena,  conpoeed  of 
consuls  of  the  various  cities,  who  were  styled  lectors  of  the 
league.  But  this  appearenoe  of  a  federal  union  lasted  ouU 
as  long  as  the  contest  with  Frederic,  after  which  it  dissohi «: 
itself  The  league  however  carried  its  purpoee  braveiv  for 
the  time.  After  several  campaigns,  the  Lombard  mtiitia* 
completely  defeated  the  Imperial  armv  at  Legnano,  in  Ma^. 
1176,  took  the  emperor's  camp,  and  Frederic  was  obliB«d  t. 
escape  alone  to  Pavia.  This  led  to  a  truce,  and  a/lerwanU 
to  tne  peace  of  Constance,  in  1183.  By  this  oelebmio: 
treaty,  which  served  for  ages  after  as  an  authority  for  rev^- 
lating  questions  which  arose  between  the  Cverman  emntn' 
and  the  North  Italian  states,  the  cities  were  confirmed  n 
their  independent  administration;  they  had  the  right  of 
declaring  war,  of  coining,  in  short  all  the  attributes  u' 
sovereignty,  under  an  acknowledgment  however  of  tl.i 
emperor  as  king  of  Italy  and  their  suieiain,  who  sp- 
pointed  an  imperial  vicar  to  represent  him  in  Lombardy.  &• 
well  as  judgm  of  appeal  in  civil  matters;  and  ibey  werr 
bound  to  furnish  him  with  foderum  on  his  passage,  as  wc.. 
as  with  a  military  contingent  against  other  states  who  «f^* 
not  members  of  the  Lombard  leaeue. 

The  glorious  struggle  of  the  Lombards  for  their  indc 
pendenoe  being  terminated,  they  soon  fell  again  to  qnarrr!* 
ling  among  themselves.  Several  of  the  towns,  in  order  to 
check  their  internal  foctions,  adopted  the  institution  of  the 
Podesta,  which  Frederic  had  first  introduced.  This  offict  r 
was  a  kind  of  dictator ;  he  was  supreme  judge,  assteled  luiw* 
ever  by  lawyers  or  assessors,  and  had  the  right  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment.  He  was  always  chosen  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  another  town,  and  from  among  the  nobility,  an<2 
changed  generally  every  year.  It  was  imagined  that  hy 
chosing  a  stranger,  impartiality  might  be  better  securt^l 
Milan  chose,  in  1186,  for  its  podesU^  Uberto  Viseonti,  i; 
Piacensa.  The  consuls  still  remained  as  manstrates  if 
various  kinds.  The  first  in  rank  were  styled  'Consuls  <  f 
the  Commune,'  and  they  commanded  the  militia  of  the  rr- 
spective  districts  of  the  city.  There  were  also  *  Consuls  of 
Justice,'  who  were  justices  of  the  peace,  and  'Consuls  i  i 
the  Merchants,'  elected  by  the  various  trades.  The  consuU 
of  the  commune  had  the  administration  of  the  finances,  but 
were  obliged  to  consult  with  the  council  of  credenza.  In 
1 198  a  fresh  rupture  broke  out  at  Milan  between  the  nobles 
and  the  'popolani*  or  burghera.  The  latter  insisted  vn 
having  their  separate  council,  which  was  called  'Credcnxa 
di  Sent'  Ambrogio,'  and  it  happened  that  several  nobles 
sided  with  the  popular  per^  and  had  their  names  inscribed 
in  the  registers  of  trades.  Tlie  Credensa  di  Sent'  Ambrogiu 
was  at  first  composed  of  artisans ;  the  wealthier  dtjiens,  mer- 
chants, and  men  of  liberal  professions  formed  another  dis- 
tinct credenza,which  they  called  Delia  Motta,  The  val  vasaaori. 
or  inferior  nobles,  formed  likewise  their  own  council  ( Vem 
says  they  joined  that  of  Ja  Motta)  diitinct  fton  that  of  the 
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higber  nobles  or  eapitani,  who,  with  the  archbishop  at  their 
head,  assembled  in  tiieir  own  oouncil,  called '  Gredensa  dei 
Gagliardi/  Bach  of  these  oonneils  had  its  consuls*  who 
made  edicts  for  those  nnder  their  respective  jurisdiction.  In 
matters  eoneeming  the  whole  state,  deputies  from  each  class 
assembled  in  a  general  council,  the  numbers  of  which  ap» 
pear  to  haw  varied  ftom  200  to  1000.  The  manner  of 
electing  these  deputies,  their  condition  and  qualifications, 
and  the  duration  of  their  office,  are  not  ascertained.  The 
podesti  aummoned  the  general  oounctl  upon  important 
ooeasions. 

The  four  eiedenxe  however  generally  resolved  themselves 
into  two  parties,  the  nobles  ana  the  popolani  (or  plebeians). 
The  nobles  of  that  epoch  were  strong'by  their  connexions^ 
their  lubfeucktories  and  dependents,  forming  altogether  a 
numerous  and  compact  body,  the  most  warlike  part  of  the 
population ;  they  were  the  only  cavalry  that  had  stood  the 
brunt  of  the  ware  against  Frederic  Barbarossa.  Their  su< 
perior  address,  their  acquaintance  with  foreign  courts  and 
councils,  gave  them  great  advantage ;  the  archbishop  and 
his  dependents  were  on  their  side ;  and  so  in  most  cases 
was  tne  podestft,  as  he  also  was  a  noble.  But  they  were 
haughty  and  overbearing  towards  others,  and  quarrelsome 
amon^  themselves ;  and  the  burghers  on  their  part,  as  they 
became  wealthier,  would  no  longer  brook  their  assumed 
superiority.  The  consequence  was  that  the  nobles  were 
driven  out  of  Milan  and  Brescia,  but  they  returned,  being 
supported  by  their  friends  fW>m  Cremona  and  other  places. 
Reggio.  Bologna,  and  other  cities  were  likewise  distracted. 
Besides  these  internid  feuds,  there  was  the  old  rivalry 
among  the  towns,  which  revived  after  their  united  con* 
tests  with  the  emperor  had  terminated.  The  intermi- 
nable list  of  these  petty  wars,  which  is  given  by  Bossi 
and  other  historians,  without  any  intelligible  account  of 
the  origin  of  most  of  them,  excites  a  feeling  of  indignation 
mixed  with  contempt;  people  were  killed,  property  was 
destroyed,  and  ihmilies  were  made  unhappy  by  these  absurd 
feuds. 

One  half  of  the  index  of  the  fifteenth  volume  of  Bossi's 
'  History  of  Italy,*  which  comprises  the  events  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  consists  ot  such  heads  as  these: — Wars  of 
the  Lombard  cities ;  private  wars  of  various  Italian  cities ; 
other  wars  of  the  Italian  cities;  Aresh  contests  between 
the  Italian  eities;  peace  made  between  several  cities; 
wars  and  tumults  in  the  cities ;  wars  of  the  Italian  cities 
(this  head  is  repeated  at  least  twenty  times) ;  wars  of  Lom> 
hardy ;  tumults  of  Brescia  and  MUan  ;  tumults  at  Piaoenza ; 
wars  in  Lombardy  and  other  parts  of  Italy ;  wars  of  Ro- 
magna,  Genoa,  Tuscany,  &c.  ^  and  all  this»  independent  of 
the  great  strunle  whidi  was  then  carried  on  between  the 
popes  and  Fr^ric  II.  and  his  son  Manfred.    [Guslphs 

AND  GviBSLINS.] 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  free  Italian  cities  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  such  the  manner  in  which  their 
citizens  enjoyed  that  independence  for  which  their  fathers 
had  bravely  fought  at  Legnano.  The  eloquent  panegyrist 
of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages  attempts  to  ex- 
cuse their  pugnacious  propensity  by  obKrving  that '  there 
were  then  no  regular  soldiers  like  ours,  who  nave  now  to 
bear  all  the  privations  and  dangers  of  war ;  military  service 
Mas  then  a  temporary  duty,  the  pleasure  and  pastime  of 
every  citizen,  to  which  he  consecrated  a  few  oays  every 
year ;  he  fought  in  sight  of  his  own  walls ;  if  he  was 
wounded  he  was  brought  back  to  his  own  house ;  and  if  he 
died  his  loss  was  lamented  by  all  his  townsmen  (Stsmondi 
RepubUques  Italietme^^  oh.  xv.) ;  and  further  on  he  says 
that '  in  all  the  quarrels  of  the  wealthier  eitiaens,  first  with 
the  nobles,  and  afterwards  with  the  lower  classes^  civil 
liberty  was  frequently  violated,  and  personal  rights  and  se- 
curity were  often  overlooked ;  but  while  in  the  midst  of 
these  disorders  civil  liberty  was  trampled  upon,  democratic 
liberty  remained.  Democratic  liberty  consists,  not  in  secu* 
nty,  but  in  power;  it  does  not  ensure  to  nations  either 
tranquillity  or  order,  economy  or  prudence,  but  it  carries 
within  itself  its  own  reward.  It  afirords  the  sweetest  enjoy- 
ment to  the  citizef  who  has  once  tasted  of  it,  in  the  grati- 
fication of  influenomg  the  fate  of  his  country,  and  of  sharing 
in  its  sovereignty,  not  acknowledging  any  authorities  he 
has  not  himself  created.'  (B6pubLItat^iAi.xxf.}  This  is  a 
portrait  of  democracy  by  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  consci- 
entious apologists. 

It  has  oeen  said  that  notwithstanding  all  these  feuds  the 
Itdian  free  cities  prospered ;  the  real  truth  is  that  some  of 


them  flourished  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  It  is  observed 
that  a  number  of  towns  which  are  mentbned  as  being  of 
importance  in  the  eleventh  century,  had  disappeared  in  the 
thirteenth.  We  read  of  the  glory  and  wealth  of  Milan  and 
Florenoe,  but  we  take  no  account  of  the  depopulation  and 
calamities  of  Lodi  and  of  Pisa ;  it  is  the  same  with  antient 
history.  We  see  Rome  grovnng  and  thriving^  but  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  numerous  towns  of  Latium  and  of  Sam- 
nium  which  were  annihilated  through  her  predominance. 
Several  causes  contributed  to  keep  up  the  wealth  of  the 

Sreat  Lombard  cities  during  the  middle  ages;  the  extraor- 
inary  fertility  of  their  territory,  their  manufactures,  in 
which  they  were  unrivalled  in  Europe,  and  the  practice  of 
their  citizens  of  lending  money  at  high  interest  throughout 
Europe,  from  whence  the  name  of  Lombard  became  syno- 
nymous with  that  of  banker  as  well  as  usurer.  But  how- 
ever flourishing  the  cities  might  be,  the  subject  cowitry 
had  little  participation  in  their  splendour,  and  the  greatest 
sufferers  in  the  continual  wars  between  them  were  the  un- 
fortunate country-people,  who  in  all  these  republics  had  no 
political  rights,  had  no  voice  in  these  quarrels,  but  wero 
doomed  to  suffer  firom  both  parties,  who  treated  them  like 
dogs.  The  chronicler  Ferratus  of  Vicenza  makes  an 
appalling  sketch  of  the  sufferings  of  the  rund  population, 
of  which  Sismondi  gives  an  exu*act  in  ch.  xxviii'.  of  his 
history. 

In  the  contests  between  tne  popes  and  Frederic  II.  the 
Lombard  cities  were  divided :  Miilan,  Brescia,  Piacenza,  and 
Modena  were  against  the  emperor;  Cremona,  Parma,  Mo- 
dena,  Reggio,  were  for  him.  But  his  moat  effective  ally 
was  Ecoeluio  da  Romano,  whom  the  Veronese  had  made 
their  podest^  and  who  contrived  in  the  midst  of  the  con*' 
fusion  to  make  himself  master  not  only  of  Verona,  but  also 
of  Vicenaa  and  Padua,  and  all  the  Marches.  In  1237  Fre- 
deric attacked  the  Milanese  and  their  allies  at  Cortenova, 
near  the  river  Oglio,  and  completely  defeated  Uiem.  Still 
the  emperor  was  prevented  by  other  a^idents  firom  pur- 
suing his  advantage,  and  Milan  was  saved.  A  desultory 
war  continued  till  his  death. 

Meantime  renewed  affrays  between  the  nobles  and  the 
burghers  of  Milan  induced  the  latter,  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  podest^  for  favouring  the  nobles,  to  have  a  distinct 
podesta,  or  magistrate  for  themselves,  aa  they  had  already 
a  separate  credenza  and  separate  consuls.  They  chose  for 
this  office  Pagano  della  Tone,  lord  of  Valsesina,  a  pow- 
erful feudatory,  who  had  been  of  great  use  to  the  Milanese 
after  the  defeat  of  Gortenova,  and  they  styled  him  '  Pro* 
tector  of  the  people.'  The  nobles  had  now  for  their  cham- 
pion the  archbishop  Fra  Leone  da  Perego,  a  fanatical  monk, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  subserviency  to  the  pope* 
and  his  sou  against  the  Gathari,  a  kind  of  heretics,  many 
of  whom  were  burnt  at  Milan.  On  the  death  of  Pagano 
della  Torre,  the  people  chose  his  nephew  Martino  for  their 
chief  magistrate,  with  the  title  of '  Elder,'  'Anziano  della  Cre- 
denza,'  for  an  indefinite  time.  He  was  afterwards  styled 
'  Signer  del  Popolo,' '  lord  of  the  people.'  The  nobles  chose 
for  their  podestk  Paolo  da  Soresina.  Martino  however  had 
the  advantage,  and  expelled  Soresina.  The  nobles  had  then 
recourse  to  Eccelino  da  Romano,  who  ruled  Vicenza  and 
Verona,  and  had  also  taken  Brescia.  He  advanced  towards 
Milan  with  a  splendid  army,  creased  the  Adda,  but  found 
himself  hemmed  in  by  enemies  on  all  sides,  his  own  former 
friends  Oberto  Pelavicino  of  Gremona  and  Buoso  di  Doara, 
both  Guibelines,  having  turned  against  him.  He  attempted 
a  retreat,  but  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  died  of 
his  wounds»  in  October,  1259. 

The  exiled  nobles  of  Milan  still  kept  the  field,  and  Mar- 
tino della  Torre,  unable  to  reduce  them  for  want  of  cavalry, 
engaged  Pelavicino  and  his  troops  in  the  service  of  Milan, 
witn  the  title  of  captain-general  for  five, years  and  a  pen- 
sion. This  was  the  beginning  of  the  practice  so  prevalent 
afterwards  of  hiring  mercenary  troops,  or  condottieri.  The 
Milanese  emigrants  were  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Tabiago, 
near  Brianza,  where  having  exhausted  their  provisions  and 
the  water  of  the  wells,  and  their  horses  having  died,  they 
surrendered  at  discretion.  They  were  taken  to  Milan  in 
chains,  and  confined  in  iron  cages  exposed  to  public  view* 
and  kept  there  for  years. 

In  1260  Martino  della  Torre  was  chosen  by  the  towns  of 
Lodi  and  Novara  as  their  '  signore,'  or  lord,  which  in  those 
small  communities  implied  a  more  absolute  authority  than 
that  which  he  had  at  Milan.  The  fashion  spread ;  Gremona 
chose  for  its  lord  the  marquis  Pelavicino ;  Vorona  chosa 
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Martino  delta  Scala ;  Mantua,  the  count  San  Bonifriio ; 
Ferrara,  the  marquis  of  Este,  &c.  The  desire  of  tranquillity 
and  repose  from  factions  induced  the  cittxens  to  submit  to  a 
ehief  tvho  could  make  himself  feared,  and  they  chiefly 
Inquired  of  him  to  punish  quickly  and  severely  those  vho 
troubled  the  public  peace.  They  preferred  summary  and 
often  brutal  justice  to  anarchy. 

Afller  the  death  of  Archbishop  Perego  the  chapter  was 
divided,  as  to  the  choice  of  his  successor,  between  a  nephew 
of  Martino  della  Torre  and  another.  Pope  Alexander  IV., 
who  was  offended  with  Martino  for  having  allied  himself 
with  Pelavicino,  a  Guibeline,  and  suspected  of  heresy, 
named  to  the  see  the  canon  Otho  Visconti,  of  a  noble  and 
powerful  family,  who  had  been  exiled  with  the  other  nobles 
some  years  before.  But  as  the  Della  Torre  opposed  his 
coming  to  Milan,  considering  him  as  an  emigrant,  the  arch- 
bishop elect  continued  for  several  years  to  remain  on  the 
estates  of  his  family  near  the  lake  of  Como,  where  he  col- 
lected many  of  the  disaffected,  with  whom  he  carried  on 
a  sort  of  predatory  warfare  against  Milan.  Martino  della 
Torre  having  died  in  1263,  his  brother  Philip  succeeded  him 
as  lord  of  Milan,  Lodi,  and  Novara,  to  which  he  added 
Como,  Vercelli,  and  Bergamo,  which  towns  elected  him  as 
their  lord.  Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  of  that  consolida- 
tion of  Lombardy  into  one  state  which  in  after-times  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Philip  della 
Torre  died  in  1265,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Na- 
poleone  della  Torre.  The  Torriani,  or  Delia  Torre  family,  did 
not  alter  the  form  of  the  institutions  of  Milan ;  the  podest&, 
the  credenza,  and  the  consuls  remained  as  before,  with  an 
authority  independent,  apparently  at  least,  of  that  of  the 
lord.  This  policy  was  the  same  as  that  pursued  by  the  first 
Medici  at  Florence. 

As  long  as  Pope  Gregory  X.  lived,  the  archbishop  Vis- 
conti was  cautious  in  his  movements,  as  that  wise  pontiff 
dfd  not  choose  to  encourage  the  preponderance  of  either 
Guelphs  or  Guibelines ;  but  after  his  death  in  1276  Visconti 
grew  bolder ;  he  took  possession  of  Como  and  Lecco.  and 
at  last  marched  against  Milan.  Napoleone  della  Torre 
eame  out  to  meet  him,  but  was  surprised  and  taken  pri- 
soner, and  he  and  his  relations  were  confined  in  cages,  after 
the  example  set  by  his  uncle  Martino.  The  people  of 
Milan,  hearing  of  the  defeat,  rose  against  the  adherents  of 
the  Torriani,  pelted  them  with  stones,  and  drove  them  out  of 
the  city.  A  deputation  of  citizens  was  sent  to  the  archbishop 
Visconti,  whom  they  saluted  as  *  Perpetual  Lord  of  Milan.' 
This  occurred  in  January,  1277.  'It  was  but  one  dynasty 
supplanting  another.  The  Torriani,  who  had  raised  them- 
selves by  acting  the  part  of  demagogues,  introduced  mo- 
narchical habits,  depressed  the  nobles,  and  drove  them  into 
exile.  The  Visconti,  returning  at  the  head  of  this  long-pro- 
scrit>ed  nobility,  which  was  now  ruined  in  fortune,  and  had 
l>ecome  mercenary,  found  the  people  corrupted  by  servitude. 
There  was  no  longer  any  independence  of  spirit  in  any 
class,  no  elevation  of  character  or  love  of  liberty;  and 
although  republican  councils  and  popular  institutions  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  after,  the  pnnciplo  of  life  which  once 
animated  them  was  extinct,  and  the  sovereign  power  was 
transmitted  by  the  first  and  virtuous  Visconti  to  their  im- 
becile and  vicious  descendants,  without  the  nation  attempt- 
ing to  recover  it  from  their  grasp.'  (Sismondi,  BSpubl, 
Ital,,  ch.  xxii.) 

The  power  of  the  Visconti,  though  in  fact  here«!itary,  was 
at  first,  at  least  in  form,  dependent  on  the  sanction  of  the 
people,  who,  at  the  death  uf  the  actual  lord,  elected  his  suc- 
cessor. The  council  of  the  ciders  continued  to  discuss  the 
laws  which  the  lord  proposed,  to  levy  the  taxes,  superintend 
the  expenditure,  and  to  exercise  the  other  functions  of 
a  legislature.  But  gradually,  ami  especially  from  the  time 
of  Bernab6  Visconti,  the  lord  took  upon  himself  to  issue  his 
own  laws  or  statutes,  to  impose  taxes,  let  to  farm  the 
revenue,  make  war,  and,  in  snort,  exercise  all  the  acts  of 
sovereignty.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Visconti  ranked 
among  the  most  powcrf^d  Italian  princes.  They  extended 
their  dominions  not  only  over  Lombardy  Proiicr,  north  of 
the  Po,  but  over  part  of  Montferrat,  including  Asti,  Ales- 
sandria, Bobbio,  Tortona,  and  also  to  Parma,  Piacenza, 
Bologna,  and  other  towns  south  of  the  Po.  Gian  Galeazzo 
Viseonti  received  in  1395,  from  the  Emperor  Wcnccslas,  the 
title  of '  Duke  of  Milan  and  Count  of  Pavia.'  The  charter  of 
investiture  included  twenty-six  towns  and  their  territories, 
•xtonding  from  the  hills  of  Montferrat  to  the  lagoons  of 
Venice.    Besides  these  he  obtained  also  possession  by  force 


or  fraud  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Siena,  Perugia,  Bologna^ 
and  other  parts  of  Romagna.  Florence  alone  stood  in  bis 
way,  and  he  was  preparing  to  attack  it  with  all  his  forces, 
when  he  died  of  the  plague,  in  September,  H02.  In  the 
following  century  the  duchy  of  Milan  became  circumBcnlN«d 
within  narrower  limits.  The  Venetians  took  the  three  pro- 
vinces of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Crema,  between  thcMincio 
and  the  Adda,  which  last  river  became  ihe  boundary  of  the 
two  states.  The  Swiss  took  possession  of  Bellinzona,  and 
other  valleys  nortli  of  the  Lo^o  Maggtore.  The  duchy  «>f 
Milan  likewise  lost  its  conquests  south  of  the  Po.  On 
the  side  of  Piedmont  its  boundary  was  the  Sesia,  m- 
eluding  within  its  limits  the  extensive  province  of  Nofara, 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Sardinian  territories.  The 
duchy  of  Milan  therefore,  as  possessed  by  the  later  Vis- 
conti and  their  successors  the  Sforza,  fVom  whom  it  came 
into  possession  of  Charles  V.,  extended  about  70  miles  norsh 
to  south  from  the  Alps  to  the  Po,  and  60  miles  east  to  we»t. 
Its  principal  cities  were  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Cremona.  Man- 
tua formed  a  separate  duchy  until  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  house  t>f 
Austria,  and  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  TheM?  two 
duchies  constituted  Lombardy  Proper.  The  duchy  of 
Milan,  during  a  century  and  a  half  that  it  remained  under 
the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria,  declined  greatly 
from  its  former  prosperity.  The  delegated  absolutism  uf 
Spanish  vicer<^s  and  governors  was  fatal  to  Milan,  Naples, 
and  Sicily.  The  wretched  system  of  that  administration 
and  the  misery  of  the  population  subject  to  it  have  been 
admirably  portrayed  by  Manzoni,  in  his  '  Promessi  Spo>i.* 
and  by  Cantu,  iix  his  '  Ragionamenti  sulla  Storia  I>om- 
barda  del  Secolo  xvii.,'  which  is  a  commentary  on  the  aork 
of  Manzoni. 

With  its  transfer  to  the  German  branch  of  the  house  of 
Austria  Lombardy  began  to  recover  its  prosperity.  But  it 
was  under  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  that  improvements  (^f 
every  sort  proceeded  with  rapid  strides,  and  the  duchy  of 
Milan  assumed  a  new  aspect  The  population  also  increas»e«l 
rapidly.  In  1749  it  was  900.000,  and  in  1770  it  "^a^ 
1,130,000.  Joseph  IL  pursued  the  career  of  improveinenl 
in  Lombanly,  and  Verri,  who  wrote  his  history  of  Milan  at 
the  time,  remarked  upon  the  dense  population  of  thislimitcrl 
tract  of  country,  and  its  fertility,  which,  besides  abundantly 
supplying  its  inhabitants  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  left 
them  an  annual  surplus  of  produce  for  exp|ortation  to  the 
amount  of  1,350,000  sequins,  about  sixteen  millions  of  fran<*f. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  people  of  Lombanly 
grew  attacned  to  the  Austrian  sway,  anu  when  the  French, 
in  1796,  invaded  the  country,  they  found  the  inhabitanu 
in  general  extremely  cool  towards  them  and  their  republi- 
can doctrines.  The  partisans  of  the  French  gathere<l  fn>tu 
other  districts,  from  the  Venetian  provinces  of  Bergamo 
and  Brescia,  and  also  from  Modena,  Bologna,  and  other 
countries  south  of  the  Po,  which  were  not  so  well  adminis- 
tered as  the  Milanese.  The  subsequent  vicissitudes  uf  Loni- 
bacdv  are  noticed  under  theLoMBAROo-VicNETiAN  Kinodou. 

I^MBEZ.    [Gkrs.] 

LOMBHOOK,  or  LOMBOK.  an  island  of  the  Indi.in 
Archipelago,  lying  between  8°  and  9^  S.  lat.  and  IK/ 
and  117**  £.  long.  It  has  the  island  of  Bali  on  the  ue^r, 
and  that  of  Sumbhawa  on  the  cast.  The  form  of  I^*inb- 
hook  is  nearly  square ;  its  mean  length  and  breadth  lietn:: 
respectively  53  and  45  miles.  The  surface  of  the  island  i^ 
mountainous.  The  loftiest  of  its  mountains,  the  peak  i>l 
Lombhook,  is  said  to  rise  to  the  height  of  8000  feet  abo^  r 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  island  is  populous  and  well  cul- 
ti\'ated,  and  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  verdure.  It 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  springs  of  water,  which  fci'fl 
several  small  streams ;  some  of  which  fall  into  the  sea  on 
the  west  side,  where  there  is  a  commodious  harlx>ur.  Shir» 
which  enter  the  harbour  may  procure  from  the  nati\(.H 
abundant  supplies  of  oxen,  swine,  goats,  poultry,  and  vei**** 
tables.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  generally  intelligent*  imd 
have  attained  a  considerable  de^i*ce  of  civilization,  ran) 
on  a  brisk  traffic  with  Java  and  Borneo;  their  chief  ftufd 
is  rice,  which  they  cultivate  b)  means  of  large  tanks  .iihI 
reservoirs  of  water.  The  ruler  or  rajah  of  Lombhuok  is 
tributary  to  the  sultan  of  Bali,  and  the  island  has  ne%er 
been  brought  under  subjection  by  any  European  power. 

LOMOND.  LOCH,  is  a  lake  in  Scotland,  extendmic  be- 
tween 56*»  and  56*^  20'  N.  lat.,  and  4*  3u'  and  4'  42'  AV. 
long.,  in  a  direction  from  north  by  west  to  south  by  ca^t 
On  the  eatt  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  counties  of  Stirling 
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WaIIt»  •ad  Loikkm  without  tfaa  Walli,  m  diftmelaoii 
exists  DO  loDger  except  in  name.  The  originml  wall 
•f  the  Citf  ii  deKrib«d  as  hmTing  its  beginning  at  a  fort 
vhkh  ia  part  oeeopied  the  site  of  the  present  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, wheoee  it  was  carried  noitbwara  through  the  street 
■ow  called  the  Minories  to  Aldgate ;  thence  diTcrging  to 
the  west  ft  croawd  Bisbopgate  churchyard  to  Chpplegate ; 
then  aoutherl  J  to  Aldengate ;  thenee  to  the  north  oir  Christ's 
Hospital ;  turning  directly  south  to  Ludgate,  it  then  again 
took  a  westerly  coune  to  Uew  Bridge  Street,  and  aecompa- 
nted  the  line  of  the  Fleet  River  to  its  junetion  with  the 
Thames,  where  another  fbrt  marked  its  termination.  The 
space  within  the  line  thus  described  comprehends  London 
within  the  Walls,  and  includes  98  parishes.  London 
without  the  Walls  consists  of  the  following  1 1  parishes: — 
8t  Andrew's,  Holbom ;  St.  Barlholoroew  the  Great ;  St 
Bartholomew  the  Less ;  St  Botolph  Without,  Aldersgate ; 
St  Botolpb,  Aldgate;  St  Botolph  Without  Bisbopgate; 
Saint  Bride's;  St  Dunstan  in  the  West ;  St  Giles  Without 
Cripplegate ;  St  Sepulchre  Without,  Newgate ;  Trinity,  in 
the  Minories ;  be^tides  inns  of  court,  hospitals,  and  other 
extra-parochial  districts  locally  connected  with  the  aboTe- 
named  parishes.  The  whole  of  London  Bridge  is  held  to  be 
within  the  city,  together  with  a  plot  of  ground  at  the  sooth 
end  of  the  old  London  Bridge  on  the  Surrey  shore,  and  called 
the  Bridge-foot 

These  boundaries  by  no  means  include  what  is  now  un- 
derstood by  the  name  London.  Tliey  do  not  even  circum- 
scribe the  surface  over  which  its  magistracy  exercises 
jurisdiction.  The  borough  of  Southwark,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames,  is,  for  certain  purposes,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  corporate  officers  of  the  City  of  London. 
A  great  part  of  the  manor  of  Finsbury  is  also  held  by  the 
corporation  by  virtue  of  a  lease  granted  by  the  prebendary 
of  Haliwell  and  Finsbury,  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
St  Paul,  at  an  annual  rent  This  lease  has  been  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  and  tlie  date  of  its  origin  is  not  recorded ; 
but  it  is  known  that  the  corporation  has  been  thus  interested 
in  the  manor  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  in  now  usual  to  consider  it  as  forming  part  of  the  metro- 
polis, or  of  London,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  term,  which 
comprehends  the  City  of  London  within  and  without  the 
walls,  the  city  of  Westminster,  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
and  the  newly -createdparliamentary  boroughs  of  Finsbury, 
St  Mary-le-bone,  the  lower  Hamlets,  and  Lambeth.  Hie 
area  of  these  several  divisions,  with  the  number  of  houses 
and  of  inhabitants  which  they  contained  at  the  census  of 
1831, are  computed  to  be  as  follows:— 

City  of  London  •  •  •  600  17,315  122,395 

Southwark      «  •  •  •  590  82,482  134,117 

Westminster  .  •  «  2,500  21,893  202,460 

Fintbury  •     •  •  •  .  4,670  29,605  224,839 

St  Marv-le-bone  •  •  5,310  27,8^8  234,294 

I^mbeth          •  •  •  ,  8,840  29,079  154,613 

Tower  UamleU  •  .  «  6,988  66,777  302,519 

Total      •     •     *     31,498       215,039     1,375,237 
The  proportionate  increase  in  the  population  and  number 
of  houses  that  has  been  found  at  each  decennary  enumera- 
tion since  1801  has  been  as  under:— 

No.  of  HoiMe&  InbabHaata. 

1811  .,  16*98  per  cent      16'73  per  cent 

1821  ..    16']9       „  17-66       „ 

1831    ..    19*42       .,  20-04       „ 

The  rate  of  increase  has  beeu  by  no  means  uniform  in 

the  different  districU.     Comparing  1831  with  1801,  the  total 

iucrcaso  in  the  number  of  bouse»  has  been  63  per  rent,  and 

in  the  population  70  per  cent ;  but  as  regards  the  city  of 

l»ndun  there  has  been,  during  the  same  thirty  years,  a  po- 

Ht(i\u  ilecreanc  in  houses  of  6'C5  per  cent,  and  of  inhabit- 

untt  4*43  per  cent     The  great  increase  has  taken  place  in 

tho  nc\vly-ereate<l  boroughs;  the  houses  being  there  aug- 

nicuu-d  in  the  prop'irUuu  of  94 j  per  cent,  and  the  inhabit* 

miU  lU.')  per  rent.   The  area  ot  tne  City  being  already  fully 

04!<-upied  by  houses,  there  was  no  room  for  their  increase, 

and  iiUlc  capai'ity  for  receiving  an  addition  to  the  number  of 

inhabitants.     Tho  trifling  dimiautiun  experienced  in  both 

particulars  in  the  city  is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  widening 

«f  streets,  and  by  the  increased  value  of  houses  for  com- 

niercinl  purposes,  which  has  induced  many  persons  to  parcel 

out  their  dwellings  as  offices,  and  to  remove  with  their 

He 4  to  the  suburbs. 

enumeration  has  of  lato  ycais  been  made  of  the  streets 


•f  London ;  fant  U  hat  been  oompnted  that,  indndintr 
squares,  laoea,  courts*  and  alleys,  they  amount  to  betwceu 
8000  asid  10,000.  The  principal  thoroughfares  follow  the 
course  of  the  Thames  from  east  to  west  The  longest  line 
enters  from  Essex  at  Whiteehapel,  and  runs  in  a  nearly 
straigfat  Une  to  St  Pttnl's  cathedral,  where  it  divides  into 
two  arms,  one  of  which  continues  near  the  river  through 
Fleetrttreet  and  the  Strand  to  St  James's  palace ;  the  other 
arm  continues  more  to  the  north,  through  Holbom  to  the 
western  extremity  of  Oxford-street  and  Kensington  Gra- 
▼elpits.  Prom  a  compntation  made  in  December,  1785.  it 
appears  thete  wem  then,  'in  and  near  the  City  of  London, 
1 00  almshouses,  20  hospitals  and  inftrmanes,  3  colleges,  1  o 
public  prisons,  15  flesh-markets,  1  market  for  live  caule,  2 
for  herbs,  and  23  for  com,  coals,  hay,  &c.,  15  inns  of  court, 
27  public  squares,  49  hsdls  for  companies,  8  public  or 
free  schools,  131  charity  schools*  807  inns,  447  taTems»  561 
coifee-honses,  5975  ale-houses,  1000  hackney-coaches,  400 
hackney-chain,  and  7000  streets,  lanes,  courts*  and  alleys.' 
From  the  official  letums  obtained  in  1832  by  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  consider  conoeming  the  division  of 
counties  and  the  boundaries  of  boroughs*  it  appeared  that 
there  were  at  that  time  in  each  of  the  proposed  parliament- 
ary divisions  the  following  number  of  houses  rated  at  the 
yearly  value  of  1 OL  and  upwards,  and  the  assessed  taxes  psid 
within  those  divisions  wen  as  follows  :^ 


Hoawiiwmlat 

▲amaipAldof 

£\9  mad  Qp»axdi. 

A«eM«dTax^«. 

City  of  London  • 

14,564  . 

£205,476 

City  of  Westminster        • 

17.681 

.    303,421 

Borough  of  Southwark  • 

9,923 

51,262 

,»          Lambeth 

16,405 

91,069 

**         Finsbury      • 

23,266 

201,027 

M          Marylebone  • 

21,630 

282,201 

n         Tower  Hamlets 

23,187 

93,151 

126,656  £1,227,607 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  metropolis  contained  28'  5R 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  houses  rated  above  10/.  per 
annum  value  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  inhabitants  paid 
29*61  percent  of  the  whole  amount  of  assessed  taxes,  ex- 
clusive of  the  land-tax. 

Soil,  <$v. — ^The  general  substratum  of  London  and  Its 
vicinity  is  clay.  [Loicdok  Clay.]  Beds  of  clay,  firom  lOo 
to  200  feet  in  thickness,  proper  for  making  tiles,  are  found 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  City,  and  all  aroun<l 
the  metropolis  brick-making  is  or  has  been  carried  on  ex- 
tensively. The  day  is  in  many  parts,  especially  on  the  nortii 
side  of  the  river,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  covered 
with  a  thick  bed  of  gravel. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  air  in  London,  as 
deduced  by  Mr.  L.  Howaid  lirom  a  series  of  observations  car- 
ried on  during  twen^  years,  is  50°  5'.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  eacn  month*  during  the  period  here  mentioned. 


January  .  36*34 

February  •  39 '60 

March.  •  42*01 

April   •  •  47*61 

May     •  •  55*40 

June    ,  •  59*36 


July  .  62-97 
August  62*90 
September  57  *  70 
October  50*79 
November  42 '40 
December  38*71 


The  amount  of  rain  which  fell  in  each  of  the  nine  years, 
from  1826  to  1834*  m  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety at  Chiswick,  and  in  each  month  of  the  year  1834,  was 
as  follows  :^(It  is  not  known  that  there  is  any  gauge  kepi 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  upon  which  perfect  reliance 
can  he  placed.) 

iDcbM.                             1834.  laehM. 

1826  21*83  Jsnuary  .  2*87 

1827  22*18  February  .  0*37 

1828  27*85  March  •  0*86 

1829  26*12  April    •  *  0*65 

1830  24*27  M!ay     •  «  1*19 

1831  26*93  June    .  .  ]  *63 

1832  21*59  July      •  •  6*34 

1833  25*80  August  .  2*73 

1834  20*39  September  0*83 
October  •  0*43 

Average  24*10  November      1*75 

December      0  *  74 


20*39 


According  to  observations  made  dtuuig  a  series  of  years 
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fttte  houses,  it  must  also  have  rendered  fires  particularly  | 
destructive,  so  that  what  with  the  denseness  of  the  build- 
inffs,  the  combustibility  of  tlieir  materiaU,  and  an  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  water,  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire  must  have 
threatened  a  confiagration  of  a  whole  neighbourhood,  as  is 
still  the  case  at  Constantinople.  At  the  present  aay  such  a 
conflagration  as  that  of  the  great  fire  of  1666  would  be  almost 
impossible,  even  if  no  efforts  were  made  to  arrest  its  progress. 
Tliough  churches,  religious  houses,  and  some  few  private 
lesidences  may  have  been  substantially  built,  and  perhaps 
entitled  to  the  epithet  of  magnificent,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  dwellings,  they  must  have  been 
altogether  insufficient  to  counteract  the  general  rude  and 
mean  appearance  of  the  city.  Whatever  degree  of  comfort 
or  even  luxury  there  may  have  been  in  the  abodes  of  a 
few  great  nobles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people 
generally,  even  including  the  wealthier  burghers,  were 
miserably  lodged  and  housed.  The  exceptions  from  it  are 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  rule  itself;  and  if  we  contrast 
the  condition  of  society  class  by  class,  we  find  that,  setting 
aside  the  very  highest,  by  whom  greater  state  was  affected 
than  at  present,  all  the  rest  will  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  ones  of  modern  times  as  regurds  the 
comforts  of  life.  Many  things  which  were  formerly  the 
luxuries  of  the  few  have  since  become  the  every-day  neces- 
saries of  the  many ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  con- 
veniences.and  enjoyments  now  placed  within  the  reach  of 
nearly  all,  though,  a  century  or  two  ago,  no  weallh  could 
procure  them.  The  pictures  given  us  by  Erasmus  and 
Holinshed  of  the  manners  and  domestic  economy  of  our 
ancestors,  so  far  from  being  at  all  flattering,  poitray  a 
state  of  semi-barbarism ;  so  that  whatever  occasion  there 
may  have  been  for  regulating  attire  and  restraining  luxur}* 
in  dress,  there  was  no  need  of  sumptuary  laws  to  check 
excess  of  refinement  in  houses  and  furnitnre.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  even  '  the  uplandish  towns  in 
the  realm '  could  not  boast  of  more  than  three  or  four 
chimneys ;  and  afterwards  the  houses  of  the  English  were 
described  by  the  foreigners  who  come  over  with  Philip  II. 
ttt  consisting  of  walls  built  with  '  sticks  and  dirt.*  In  the 
metropolis  the  generality  of  the  houses  may  have  been  a 
Atii^reo  better ;  yet  lIolinHhod  himself  admits  that  Lon- 
don had  a  very  mean  appearance  in  comparison  with  most 
foreign  cities.  During  the  sixteenth  century  however  it 
greatly  extended  itself  westwartl  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  river,  whore  many  of  the  nobilitv  erected  *  fayre  and 
atatelie '  mansions,  of  which  Northumberland  House  is  the 
only  one  remaining,  no  traces  of  the  others  being  left, 
although  the  names  of  several  of  them  are  still  retained  in 
the  streets  opening  into  tlie  Strand.  Even  Exeter  'Change, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  Exeter  House,  originally  built 
by  the  grout  Lord  Burleigh,  has  in  its  turn  disappeared, 
mid  transmitted  its  name  to  the  present  Exeter  Hall.  Still 
greatly  as  the  metropolis  had  increased  in  extent  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  map  of  it  at  that  period  <a  cut  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  '  Penny  Magazine,'  No.  42  7X 
■hows  it  to  have  been  a  mere  dwarf  in  comparison  with  its 
present  gigantic  dimensions :  all  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  Straimwas  open  fields  and  country,  as  well  as  nearly 
all  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  now  a  populous  and  exten- 
aivo  district,  and  connected  with  the  northern  side  by  se- 
veral bridges,  whereas  before  the  erection  of  Westminster 
Bridge  (commenced  17391,  London  Bridge  was  the  only 
structure  of  its  kind  which  the  metropolis  possessed.  Insig- 
nificant as  the  increase  of  buildings  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
may  now  appear,  it  was  regarded  with  so  much  apprehen- 
sion as  well  as  wonder  at  the  time,  that  the  queen  issued  a 
Sroclamation  in  15b0,  forbidding  the  erection  of  any  but 
ouses  of  the  highest  class  within  three  miles  of  the  city. 
The  same  was  done  by  her  successor,  but  in  neither  case 
had  the  prohibition  much  effect;  so  that  by  1666  many  new 
districts  and  paruhes  bad  been  added  to  the  suburbs.  Ter- 
rible as  was  the  calamity  which  during  that  year  bcfel  the 
city  itself,  when  upwards  of  13,0U0  houses  and  other  build- 
ings, including  St.  Paul's  cathedral  and  the  portico  added 
to  it  by  Inigo  Jones,  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  it  has  been 
attended  with  much  benefit  '  Heaven  be  praised,'  ex- 
claims Malcolm,  *  Old  London  was  burnt  !*  and  indeed 
what  \i  chietly  to  be  regretted  now  is  that  advantage  was 
not  taken  of  the  opportunity  then  afforded  of  laying  out  the 
itreets  with  greater  regard  to  regularity  and  convenience. 
'  for  that  purpose  was  made  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
other  by  Sir  John  Evelyn.    If  either  of  them  had 


been  earned  into  execution,  the  City  would  have  been  inf- 
nitely  more  commodious  for  traffic  than  it  now  is,  not  with* 
standing  the  very  material  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  within  the  few  last  years,  by  opening  a  communica- 
tion from  New  London  Bridge  to  the  Mansion  House  and 
Bank,  and  thence  northwards  to  Finsbury  Circus.  Accord- 
ing to  Wren's  plan  there  would  have  been  two  principal 
streets  carried  in  a  direct  line,  one  from  Aldgate,  tne  other 
from  the  Tower,  intersecting  in  their  course  one  or  two  o|»en 

Eolygonal  areas  or  piazzas  (from  which  other  streets  would 
nve  branched  off),  and  terminating  in  a  larger  triangular 
piazza,  iu  which  St.  Pauls  would  have  been  placed,  aud 
from  which  another  street  would  have  been  carried  in  a 
straight  course  to  Temple  Bar.  Evelyn's  plan  also  provided 
for  several  piazzas  of  various  forms,  one  of  nfhlcn  would 
have  been  an  oval  with  St.  Paul's  in  the  centre  of  it ;  but  u 
differed  from  the  other  in  proposing  a  street  in  a  line  frvim 
St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East  to  the  cathedral,  and  then 
straight  onwards  to  Temple  Bar;  but  this  plan  did  not, 
like  Wren's,  contemplate  a  continued  quay  or  terrace  aloni; 
the  river.  Unfortunately  the  singular  obstinacy  and  nar- 
row-mindedness of  the  citizens  set  them  both  aside: 
the  extraordinary  opportunity  for  improvement  which 
then  presented  itself  was  entirely  thrown  away,  an -2 
instead  of  being  in  any  respect  calculated  to  show  tliat 
noble  pile  to  advantage,  the  area  in  which  St. Paul's  standk 
is  as  irregular  and  unarchitectural  as  it  is  inconvenient. 

Within  the  course  of  the  next  hundred  years  irom  thi« 
date  the  metropolis  extended  itself  considerably  to  the 
west  and  north-west,  where  it  became  more  fashionable  ui 
reside  ;  and  no  doubt  the  fire  of  London  had  a  great  slianr  m 
this  change,  for  their  mansions  in  the  city  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  it,  the  nobility  removed  from  that  seat  of  bust!^* 
and  traffic  much  earlier  than  they  otherwise  might  ha\v« 
done.  Both  Soho  Square  and  Golden  Square  (now  placid 
of  very  inferior  rank  to  the  more  modern  ones)  were  built 
before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  while  Hanover 
and  Cavendish  Squares  appear  to  have  been  erected  betwc^>n 
the  years  1716  and  1720.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.  aro-e 
three  churthes,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  oy  a  noble 
Corinthian  portico,viz.  St.  George's,  BloomsburyCconsecratod 
1731);  St.  Martin's,  and  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square 
(1742).  The  first  of  these  however  has  not  obtained  a  re- 
putation equal  to  that  of  the  second,  notwithstanding  that 
It  ought  to  place  the  name  of  Hawksmoor  at  least  on  a  level 
with  that  of  Gibbs.  [Hawrsmoor;  Gibbs.]  In  Jr«io 
Old  Bond  Street  was  partly  built,  but  its  situation  was  then 
almost  rural,  all  to  the  north  being  fields,  lanes,  and  un- 
covered ground;  and  many  mansions  which  are  now  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  and  streets  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, then  stood,  if  not  quite  sol itar}%  with  only  a  few 
straggling  houses  in  their  neighbourhood;  such  was  t\v 
case  with  Montague  House,  now  the  British  Museum,  onJ 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly. 

Notwithstanding  however  that  other  squares  and  stn:<:ts 
continued  to  be  progressively  formed,  until  the  district  oa 
the  north  of  Piccadilly  assumed  a  connected  town-like 
appearance,  neither  that  nor  any  other  part  of  the  nietri*- 
polis  bore  much  resemblance,  in  character  and  aspect,  u* 
what  ii  now  does,  the  houses  having  been  all,  if  not  lebuil*. 
more  or  less  modernized  since  that  time.  As  one  iufttan;i> 
of  this,  we  may  observe  that  no  one  would  be  able  to  recce- 
nise  St.  James's  Street  as  shown  in  one  of  the  plates  of  H> 
garth's  Rake's  Progress,  were  it  not  for  the  gateway  of  tl  c 
palace,  the  only  feature  that  remains  unaltered.  The  tnu  i 
might  have  gone  on  mcreasing  to  its  present  bulk ;  yet  unlo^« 
improvement  had  kept  pace  with  its  growth,  it  would  ha\  •- 
been  far  different  from  what  it  actually  is;  and  we  shov.:/: 
at  this  day  have  had  to  contend  with  all  the  inconvenieo<\*3 
described  by  Gay  in  his  'Trivia,  or  Art  of  Walking  liw 
Streets,'  which  appear  to  have  been  formidable  enough,  bo  ^  U 
in  rainy  weather  and  after  nighUall. 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  111^ 
when  the  nresent  system  of  paving  and  lighting  the  street-:  ^ 
was  introduced,   that  the  metropolis  began  to  put  on    a 
civilised  appearance,  by  the  safety  and  convenience  of  tl.- 
public  being  attended  to.     Signs,  posta^  waterspouts,  at  a 
all  similar  nuisances  and  obstructions  were  removed ;  K.s  i 
paths  were  laid  down,  and  lamps  were  lit  at  night.     It     ^ 
true  tlie  foot-pavements  were  exceedingly  scanty,  and  1 1  .• 
oil-lamps  diffused  a  light  just  as  scanty— certainly  not  br  i'  - 
liant  enough  to  extinguish  all  at  once' both  flambeaux  ait.l 
link-boys.    With  the  exception  of  this  very  important  ai^ 
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some  advancement  has  of  late  been  made  even  m  this  re- 
spect, both  by  the  establiihment  of  the  National  Gallery 
and  the  unreserved  aeoess  now  afforded  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum, whose  coUeotions  have  been  greatly  increased  in 
the  present  oenturv.  The  Soanean  Museum  can  as  yet 
hardly  be  said  to  be  open  to  the  public.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  have  both  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's 
opened  to  visitors  gratuitously ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  un- 
suocessfuL  In  the  meanwhile  annual  exhibitions  are  increas- 
ing: formerly  there  was  only  that  of  the  Royal  Academy; 
whereas  there  are  now  two  at  the  British  Institution,  one 
for  modern  pictures,  the  other  for  works  of  the  old  masters ; 
and  that  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  besides  one  or  two 
of  paintings  in  water-colours.  To  these  may  be  added  vari- 
ous other  exhibitions  of  more  or  less  recent  origin,  as  dio- 
ramas, panoramas,  &o.  Formerly  the  *  Uons'  in  the  Tower  and 
the  animals  at  Exeter  'Change  used  to  be  far  famed  among 
the  sights  of  London ;  but  in  lieu  of  them  we  have  now  the 
Zoological  Gardens  at  the  Regent's  Park  and  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens.  In  the  course  of  a  &w  years  the  Re- 
gent's Park  will  most  probably  possess  another  novel  and 
attractive  exhibition,  it  being  intended  to  convert  the  whole 
of  the  inner  circle  into  a  botanic  garden,  with  buildings  and 
other  ornamental  accessories ;  and  the  mention  of  this  re- 
minds us  that  St  James's  Park  has  been  altered  greatly  for 
tho  better,  it  now  presenting,  instead  of  a  mere  meadow  and 
formsl  canal,  the  appearance  of  a  well  laid-out  pleasure- 
ground,  with  a  lake  studded  by  islets.  The  Adelaide  Gal- 
lery, Lowther  Arcade,  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Re- 
Sent-street  (opened  August,  1838),  afford  proof  of  the 
iffusion  of  knowledge.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  various  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  of  which  there 
is  now  some  one  or  other  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
metropolis.  Another  class  of  establishments  which,  as  now 
organized,  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  our  own  times,  are 
the  club-houses,  principally  at  the  west-end  of  the  town, 
which  in  some  degree  partake  of  the  nature  of  places  of 
hterary  as  well  as  convivial  meeting.  Some  of  them  are 
not  only  splendidly  fitted-up  and  afford  the  most  luxurious 
accommouation  within,  but  are  very  conspicuous  architec- 
tural objects.  When  the  Reform  Club  is  finished,  the  south 
side  of  Pall-Mall  will  consist  almost  wholly  of  these  palace- 
like edifices,  whose  facades  offer  such  a  contrast  to  that 
homeliness  of  exterior  which,  with  here  and  thero  an  excep- 
tion, prevails  among  what  are  internally  splendid  private 
mansions. 

One  innovation  of  very  recent  date,  though  long  before 
demanded  by  a  regard  to  public  health,  is  the  formation  of 
cemeteries  beyond  the  suburbs.  Some  yearv  before  any- 
thing of  the  kind  was  actually  adopted,  a  scheme  was 
brought  forward  for  one  to  the  north  of  the  Regent's  Park, 
but  It  failed  probably  from  its  having  been  on  too  gigantic 
and  ex))eusive  a  scale ;  for  that  necropolis  was  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  mimic  Athens,  with  facsimiles  of  all  its  temples 
and  other  buildings.  The  idea  itself  however  was  taken  up 
by  other  parties,  and  the  Kelsall  Green  Cemetery  was  formed 
about  1832.  There  are  now  two  more;  one  at  Highgate, 
the  other  at  Norwood,  both  of  which  were  executed  chiefly 
in  1838,  and  a  fourth  and  fifth  are  about  to  be  undertaken 
at  Brompton  and  Newington  Butts. 

Having  thus  far  given  a  summary  account  of  the  growth 
of  the  metropolis,  and  of  some  of  the  principal  changes  oc- 
casioned by  the  increase  of  wealth,  we  should  proceed  to 
pivo  some  description  of  the  more  important  public  build- 
ings ;  yet,  unless  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  merely  one 
or  two,  which,  as  being  the  most  noted,  have  already  been 
described  by  others  again  and  again,  we  should  very  greatly 
exceed  all  reasonable  limits.  We  therefore  adopt  the  more 
novel  and  convenient  mode  of  exhibiting,  in  a  tabular  form 
and  in  chronological  order,  a  list  of  such  public  buildings  as 
are  most  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  their  architecture. 
This  will  at  all  events  furnish  a  synoptical  view  of  our  me- 
tropolitan architecture,  and  were  similar  tables  drawn  up  of 
the  principal  buildings  of  other  capitals  and  cities,  induaing 
some  of  our  own  large  provincial  towns,  more  exact  inform- 
ation of  the  kind  might  be  comprised  in  a  few  leaves  than 
can  otherwise  be  obtained  by  turning  over  a  vast  number 
of  volumes.  We  shall  however  here  prefix  to  the  table 
itself  a  few  general  remarks  on  some  of  tnose  buildings  and 
others,  more  sati$ifactory  perhaps  than  the  very  brief  com- 
m«nu  there  inserted. 

Ider  architecture  the  metropolis  now  exhibits  very 
ith  the  exeeption  of  parti  of  the  Tower»  the  Temple 


Chureht  Westminster  Abbey  and  Hall,  and  one  or'two 
churches^  such  as  St.  Bartholomew  the  Ghvat,  and  St  Mary 
Overies,  at  the  south  end  of  London  Brid^  which  was 
ably  restored  a  few  years  ago.     Other  specimens  that  bad 
been  spared  by  fire  have  been  swept  away  by  improvement ; 
among  the  rest  the  Savoy  Palaoe  and  Ely  Rouse.    But  if 
improvement  has  in  this  respect  been  as  merciless  as  fire, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  antiquaries,  perhaps  no  less  mischiev- 
ous, it  has  at  least  cleared  away  the  mass  of  uiuightly 
buildin  j;8  which  formerly  blocked  it  up  the  noble  abbev  of 
Westmmster  and  the  magnificent  chapel  of  Henry  VII. 
attached  to  it,  both  of  them  among  the  finest  specimens 
of  their  respective  styles.    Wren's  work  however,  in  the 
western  towers  of  the  abbey,  shows  him  to  have  had  uo 
Heeling  for  Gothic  architecture,  which  style  did  not  be^n 
to  be  revived  in  the  metropolis  until  the  present  cen- 
tury.   As  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's,  Wren  is  justly  en- 
titled to  the  reputation  which  he  enjoys ;  and  that  noble 
edifice  has  procured  for  his  other  works  more  oelebrity  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed;  certainly  more  thsn 
they  actually  deserve.    The  greater  part  of  the  churches 
erected  by  him  exhibit  a  heavy  uncouth  mannerism,  with 
hardly  a  redeeming  beauty.    Even  the  steeples  of  Bow 
Church  and  St.  Bride's  have  been  greatly  over-praised :  the 
same  remark  applies  to  the  interior  of  St  Stephen's,  Wal- 
brook,  which  derives  its  claim  to  elegance  solely  from  it% 
cupola  and  columns,  all  the  rest  being  poor  and  trivial  even 
to  meanness.    The  few  civic  buildings  which  he  erected 
were  not  in  a  more  refined  taste ;  nor  would  such  structurci 
as  the  former  Fishmongers^  Hall  and  Custom  House,  the 
old  College  of  Physicians  (now  converted  into  a  butcbcr>' 
market),  and  Temple  Bar,  add  to  the  reputation  of  any 
architect  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  next  age  a  different  mode  of  design  began  to  l»' 
adopted  for  churches,  and  those  of  St  George's,  Hanovtr- 
square,  St  Martin's,  and  St  George's,  Bloomsbury,  wht(^!i 
are  certainly  not  otherwise  inferior  to  Wren's,  ereatly  sur- 
pass them  in  the  classical  dignitv  which  they  derive  £ri»m 
their  porticos.  It  has  indeed  hitherto  been  the  fashion — for 
it  can  be  termed  nothing  betteiv-wholly  to  overiook  the 
portico  of  the  last-mentioned  edifice,  and  to  decry  it  on  a**- 
count  of  the  supposed  absurdity  of  its  steeple,  not«itli- 
standing  that  in  its  outline  and  architectural  expressiiui^ 
that  campanile  exhibits  far  greater  beauty  and  propnet« 
than  any  other  we  can  produce ;  while  the  general  uaa  ta^u- 
displayed  in  the  design  of  St  Martin's  has  escaped  from  re- 
proach on  account  of  its  portico  alone.  How  far  the  archit*^: 
of  the  latter  was  really  gifted  with  taste  will  be  more  cor- 
rectly judged  by  examining  his  church  of  St  Mary-le-Strai.ii 
by  Somerset-House  (1714-16).  As  to  that  of  St  Clemen t\ 
the  steeple  of  which  was  also  by  Gibbs,  few  will  dissent  frum 
the  opinion  passed  on  it  by  Malton,  who  terms  it  *  a 
gusting  fabric.* 

Besides  churches,  there  are  very  few  public  buildin^^ 
this  period  that  make  much  architectumi  pretension,  at  lec^t 
very  few  now  remaining.  Tlie  former  building  of  the  B<inL 
of  England,  beeun  in  1734,  possessed  little  beauty  or  gran- 
deur, though  uie  wings  afterwards  added  by  Sir  Rube  r: 
IJaylor  gave  it  its  present  extent  of  facade.  St  Barthdl  »• 
mew's  Hospital,  commenced  by  Gibbs  in  1730,  isatolemb!) 
lair  specimen  of  the  average  taste  of  design  at  that  period. 
which  being  the  case,  it  is  ratiicr  surprising  Uiat  the  Mati- 
sion  House  (1739)  should  have  been  so  severely  censumi, 
since,  taken  altogether,  it  certainly  possesses  an  air  of  dig- 
nity, and  something  picturesque  in  its  side  elevatiur.V 
Ironmongers'  Hall,  Fenchurch-street  begun  a  few  )i.-an 
later  (1748),  is  very  far  superior  in  external  appearance  t  • 
any  other  of  the  City  companies'  halls  then  erected.  1  n  1 1.  - 
latter  half  of  the  century  few  public  buildings  were  enf.-te  \ 
yet  among  them  were  two  of  the  noblest  which  the  Cit* 
even  now  possesses*  namely,  the  Excise  Office  and  Nei^jja'^ 
The  merit  of  the  latter  has  been  universally  admitted;  tl..* 
other,  on  the  contrary,  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned,  notmth 
standing  that,  for  imposing  grandeur  of  mass,  andgreaUu-^^ 
of  manner  combined  with  simplicity,  it  surpasses  ever>'tbt*.^' 
else  in  the  metropolis;  not  so  the  front  of  Guildhall  b» 
Dance  (1789),  which  is  utterlv  unworthy  of  tho  handsom!: 
Gothic  interior  which  it  masks,  being  in  a  most  mongrel  an-l 
vulgarized  stylo,  without  one  single  merit  to  compensate  f«i* 
its  absurdities.  The  small  and  picturesque  front  of  the  ad- 
joining (yothic  chapel  has  now  disappeared,  it  having  bix". 
taken  down  some  years  ago  to  make  room  for  a  buildii*^ 
comprising  tho  Bankrupt  Courts,  &C.9  a  mott  insiptd  auU 
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St.  Paul's  finished,         • 

St.  George's,  Hanoyer-square 

St.  Martin's       '    . 

St.  George's,  Bloomsbury 

Mansion  House     .         • 

Westminster  Bridge 

Ironmongers'  Hall         • 

Horse  Guards 

filackfriars  Bridge  • 

Excise  Office         .         • 

Adelphi         •         •         • 

Newgate 

Somerset  House 

Clerkenwell  Sessions  House 

Bank 

India  House  .        • 


1710^ 

f.  1 724 

1721-6 
f.l731 

1739-53 

1739-50 

1748 

1751 

1760.70 

1769 

1770 

1770-82 

1776 

1780 
1789-826 

1799 


Covent-Garden  Theatre 
Drury- Lane  Theatre       • 
Opera-house,  altered 
Bethlehem  Hospital 
Waterloo  Bridge    •         • 
Mint    .         .        •         • 
Custom  House      •        • 

London  Institution         • 

St  Pancras  Ghui:ch        • 

Post-Offi<)e 

Hanover  Chapel,  Regent-street 

British  Museum  (new  buildings) 

Buckingham  Palace 

College  of  Physicians  and  Union 

Club-House 
Board  of  Trade      •        • 
Colosseum    •         • 

London  Bridge       • 
St  Mark's,  North  Audley-st. 
St  Katherine's  Hospital 
HalU  Christ  Church  Hospital 
Scotch  Church,  Regent-square 
St  Georee's  Hospital     • 
London  University  • 

New  Com  Exchange       • 
St  Paul's  School  . 
Law  Institution,  Chancery-lane 
Archway,  Green  Park     • 
Fishmongers'  Hall 
Athennum  Club    •         • 
Goldsmiths' JIall  • 
Exeter  Hall  • 

St  Dunstan's  in  the  West 
York  Column        • 
Lowther  Arcade 
Hungerford  Market        • 
TiraveUers'  Club     . 

Charing- Cross  Hospital 

St.  George's,  Woburn-square 

Westminster  Hospital     . 

National  Gallery    . 

Sute  Paper  Office,  St  James' 

Park 
Pantheon  Bazaar 
School  for  Indigent  Blind    ; 

St  Olave's  School  . 
College  of  Surgeons 
United  University  Club 
St.  Jaroes*s  Theatre 
Railway  Terminus,  Euston-sq 
Ix>ndon  and  Westminster  Bank 
Synagogue,  Great  St  Helen's 
^•formClub         .        ... 


Arcbitoct. 


1808-9 

1811-12 

1818 

1812-15 

1811 

1811 

1813 

1815-19 
1819-22 
1823-9 
1823-5 

1825 

1825-7 
1824-6 

1824 

1825-31 

1825-8 

1826 

1826 

1827-8 

1827 

1827-9 

1827-8 

1827 

1827-9 

1828 

1827-34 

1829 

1829*35 

1830-1 

1830-32 

1830-36 

1830 

1831-3 

1831 

1830-1 
1832 
1832 
1832-7 

1833 
1834 
1834-7 

1835 

1835-6 

1836-7 

1836 

1837-8 

1887-8 

1837-8 

1838 


J.  James 

J«  Gibbs 

Hawksmoor 

Dance 

Labelye 

Holden 

W.  Kent 

R.  Mylne 

James  Gandoa 

Adams 

Dance 

Sir  W.  Chambers 

Rogers 

Sir  J.  Soane 

R.  Jupp 


Rsmkriu. 


Style  Italo-Roman ;  exterior  both  magnificent  and  pt<r« 

turesque,  though  not  fouUless. 
Portico  hexastyle,  Corinthian. 
Portico  hexastyle,  Corinthian ;  the  general  style  bad. 
Ditto,  ditto ;  dampanile  excellent 

Length  1066  feet 
Italian  Ionic  on  basement. 

Length  1 000  feet 

Plain  in  desigpi,  bat  of  most  commanding  upect 


Admirable  in  design  and  character. 


[front  590  feet. 


Thouffh  poor  in  parts,  a  good  example  of  Italian.     River 
East  front  handsome. 
Very  picturesque  in  parts. 

Hexastyle  loggia,  Grecian  Ionic ;  sculptured  frieze  and 
pediment. 


NiNETKENTH  CeNTURY. 

Sir  R.  Smirke       I  Grecian  Doric ;  tetrastyle  portico. 
B.  Wyatt 


Nash  and  Repton 
J.  Lewis 
J.  Rennie 
Sir  R.  Smirke 
D.  Laing 

W.  Brooks 
W.&H.W.Inwood 
Sir  R.  Smirke 
R.  C.  Cockerell 
Sir  R.  Smirke 
Nash  and  Blore 

Sir  R.  Smirke 
Sir  J.  Soane 
D.  Burton 

J.  Rennie 

Gandy-Deering 

Poynter 

J.  Shaw 

W.  Tite 

W.  Wilkins 

Ditto 
G.  Smith 
G.  Smith 
L.  Vulliamy 
D.  Burton 
H.  Roberts 
D.  Burton 
P.  Hardwick 
Gandy-Deering 
J.  Shaw 

B.  Wyatt 
J.  Turner 

C.  Fowler 

C.  Barry 

D.  Burton 
L.  Vulliamy 
Inwoods 
W.  Wilkins 

Sir  J.  Soane 
S.  Smirke 
J.  Newman 

J.  Field    'r-\ 
C.  Barry 

Sir  R.  &  S.  Smirke 
S.  Beaziey 
P.  Hardwick 
Cockerell  and  Tite 
J.  Davies 
C.  Barry 


Portico  hexastyle,  Ionic    Length  569  feet 
Length  1326  feet 
Grecian  Doric  on  a  basement 

The  Long  Room  and  centre  of  the  riyer  front  quite 
altered  after  the  accident  in  1826.    Length  484  feet 

The  finest  copy  of  Athenian  Ionic. 

Hexastyle,  Ionic  portico;  extent  of  front  390leet 

Tetrastyle  Ionic  portico. 


Grecian  Ionic. 

Roman  Corinthian. 

Hexastyle,  Grecian  Doric  portico  attached  to  a  polygon 

130  feet  diameter. 
Length  920  feet 

Florid  Grecian  Ionic ;  fa9ade  small,  but  of  rich  design. 
Chapel  Gothic  ;  the  rest  Old  English  Domestic. 
Later  Gothic. 
Gothic. 

Portico  tetrastyle,  with  square  pillars. 
Fafade  not  completed ;  decastyle  portico,  and  dome. 
Grecian  Doric,  with  pleasing  originality  of  design. 
Hexastyle,  Tivoli  Corinthian  on.  a  basement. 
Grecian  Ionic  hexastyle. 

Grecian  Ionic. 

lU  bas-relief  frieie  the  only  specimen  in  London. 

Italian;   magnificent,  yet  somewhat  heavy,  and  base* 

Greco-Corinthian,  distyle  in  antis.  [ment  poor. 

Gothic ;  handsome  Louvre  tower. 

Total  heisi;ht  including  statue,  137  ft.  9  in. 

Greco-Italian,  with  pendentive  domes. 

Choice  specimen  of  the  best  Italian  style,  particularlj  the 
design  of  garden  fronU 

Gothic ;  handsome  spire. 

Modernized  Gothic. 

Grecian ;  total  extent  of  front  458  feet' 

One  of  his  chastest  productions.    Style,  Italian. 

Style  Tudor,  white  brick  and  stone ;  central  tower  of  rick 

design. 
Style  Elizabethan,  red  bnck  and  stone. 
Italianized  Grecian. 
Style  a  modified  Italian ;  bas-relief  panels. 

A  Grecian  Doric  propyl»um  on  an  imposing  acale.* 
Style  modified  Italian ;  singular  but  pleasing. 
Stylo  Italian ;  interior  rich  and  tasteful. 
Italian.  . 
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AldcrmeD,  and  CommoiiB  of  the  city  of  London  in  Gammon 
Council  assembled.'  To  constitute  a  court  there  must  be 
prei ent  the  lord-mayor  or  tome  alderman*  his  locum  tenons, 
two  other  aldermen  at  least,  and  as  many  common  oonncil- 
men  as,  with  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  present,  shall 
make  up  the  number  of  40.  The  senior  law-officers  of  the 
city  have  seaUi  in  the  court,  but  have  no  vote,  and  do  not 
sp^k  unless  called  upon  to  do  so.  Of  late  years  the  public 
have  been  allowed  to  attend,  but  must  be  excluded  upon 
the  motion  of  any  member  of  the  court  There  are  usually 
about  12  'ordinary  meetings  of  the  court  in  the  year.  The 
lord-mayor  may  at  any  time  call  the  members  together,  and 
on  a  requisition  from  a  moderate  number  of  members  ho 
seldom  fails  to  do  so.  This  court  has  now  unlimited  power 
of  applying  the  funds  of  the  corporation,  and  fhll  legisUtive 
authority  in  aH  municipal  matters,  where  not  restrained 
by  statute.  The  members  of  the  court  are  severally  nomi- 
roinated  members  of  various  committees,  and  thus  perform 
various  executive  functions.  The  common  seal  of  the  city 
cannot  be  applied  to  any  instrument  but  by  order  of  the 
court  of  common-council,  which  thus  reserves  power  over 
the  disposition  of  the  landed  property  belonging  to  the 
corporation. 

The  two  sheriffs  are  chosen  annuallv  by  such  of  the  free- 
men as  are  liverymen  of  some  one  of  the  city  com^nies. 
Every  alderman  who  has  not  served  the  office  is  put 
in  nomination  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  lord-mayor, 
between  the  1st  of  April  and  the  14th  June,  may  put  in  no- 
mination any  number  of  freemen  not  exceeding  nme.  Any 
person  thus  nominated  remains  on  the  list  until  he  is 
elected  or  has  paid  the  fine  of  400/.  and  20  marks  for  not 
serving  the  office ;  and  on  the  day  of  election.  Midsummer- 
day,  any  two  electors  may  put  any  freeman  in  nomination. 
No  person  is  liable  to  serve  the  office  twice. 

Tne  sheriffs  attend  the  lord-mayor  on  state  occasions  and 
at  every  court  of  aldermen.  They  present  the  petitions  of  the 
court  of  aldermen  or  common-council  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  the  bar  of  the  House.  In  the  cases  of  addresses  to  the 
crown  they  attend  at  court  for  the  purpose  of  learning  when 
the  address  will  be  received.  They  attend  the  common-hall  at 
elections  to  take  the  votes.  They  are  the  returning  officers 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  city  of 
London  and  the  county  of  Middlesex.  Either  the  sheriffs 
or  the  under-sheriff  of  Middlesex  attend  at  the  execution  of 
capital  sentences  within  the  city.  They  have  the  superin- 
tendence of  prisons  within  the  city,  and  present  reports  con- 
cerning their  state  at  every  court  of  aldermen.  The  sheriffs 
receive  between  them  a  payment  fi*om  the  city  of  737/.  6t.  Sd., 
and  they  have  a  few  incidental  emoluments  which  one  year 
with  another  raise  the  income  to  1 000/.  for  the  two.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  state  which  they  are  expected  to  main- 
tain and  the  entertainment  of  the  judges  and  aldermen 
who  attend  the  Central  Criminal  Court  at  the  Old  Bailey 
subject  them  to  very  heavy  expenses,  amounting  for  each 
sheriff  to  about  2000/.  beyond  the  receipts.  The  shrievalty 
being  vested  in  the  citizens  of  London,  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant duties  are  assi^ed  to  the  judge  of  the  sheriffs*  court, 
and  the  secondaries,  who  are  elected  by  the  common-council. 

The  recorder  is  elected  for  life  by  the  court  of  aldermen. 
He  must  be  a  freeman,  but  the  grant  of  freedom  may  im- 
mediately precede  the  election.  The  recorder  has  always  been 
chosen  from  among  barristere.  The  duties  of  recorder  are 
those  of  an  advocate  and  adviser  of  the  corporation.  He  is 
advised  with  on  all  cases  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  city, 
and  holds  a  brief  for  the  corporation  in  all  cases,  except  m 
the  courts  where  he  himself  presides.  When  the  city  is  heard 
by  council  before  either  House  of  Parliament,  the  recorder 
argues  the  case.  He  is  by  charter  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
commissioner  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  ana  a  justice 
of  the  peace  in  Southwark.  The  recorder  attends  the  lord- 
mayor  on  all  important  occasions  of  state  ceremony.  He 
sits  with  the  judges  of  the  court  of  hustings  to  direct  them 
in  points  of  law  and  to  give  judgment.  The  recorder  acts 
tn  one  of  the  judges  at  the  twelve  sessions  holden  annually 
in  the  Old  Bailey,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  prepares  a 
rei)ort  of  the  case  of  every  capital  convict  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  privy-council,  and  he  afterwards  attends  to  take 
the  pleasure  of  the  Queen  thereupon.  He  issues  warrants 
for  the  reprieve  or  execution  of  the  criminals  whose  cases 
have  been  reported.  The  annual  salary  of  the  recorder  is 
.1UU0/.,  in  addition  to  which  he  receives  the  ordinary  fees  on 
all  oosos  and  briefs  which  come  to  him  from  the  corpora- 
tioQf  and  some  other  trifling  emoluments. 


The  common-sergeant,  who  has  always  been  a  barrister, 
is  elected  bv  the  common-council  on  the  nomination  of  some 
member  of  the  court  His  duties  are :— to  nreside  daily  m 
one  of  the  courts  of  the  Old  Bailey  during  tne  sessions  for 
London  and  Middlesex,  for  which  purpose  he  is  always 
named  in  the  commission;  he  attends  all  meetings  of  the 
livery  in  common-hall;  he  attends  all  courts  of  alder- 
men and  of  common-council  unless  otherwise  engaged  in 
behalf  of  the  corporation ;  he  also  attends  the  lord-mayor 
on  all  public  occasions ;  he  advises  in  all  law  cases  relating  to 
the  corporation,  and  acts  as  counsel  for  the  city  in  the  courts 
in  Westminster  Hall.  His  salary  is  1500/.  per  annum,  in 
addition  to  which  he  receives  fees  with  all  cases  and  briefs 
sent  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  city,  and  has  some  other  small 
emoluments. 

The  town-clerk  is  appointed  by  the  common-council,  and 
holds  his  office  by  a  grant  under  the  common-seal  dnrin<^ 
the  pleasure  of  the  court.  He  is  the  clerk  of  all  courts 
holden  before  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  ;  of  the 
mayor's  court,  of  the  court  of  hustings,  of  the  courts  of 
common-council  and  of  common-hall,  and  of  the  sessions 
for  conservation  of  the  waters  of  the  Thames  and  Med  way. 
His  duties  are  exceedingly  various;  they  are  such  as  arc 
incident  to  the  office  of  a  secretary  or  town-clerk  of  a  cor- 
poration, and  need  not  be  here  detailed.  In  one  year 
(1833)  this  officer  attended  75  committees  of  aldermen  ami 
502  committees  of  the  common-council,  in  addition  to  hts 
other  duties.  His  emoluments  consist  of  fees  on  licencc<i, 
on  leases,  and  on  admissions  to  freedom  or  to  different 
offices,  estimated  at  700/.  per  annum  for  himself,  and  1 00/. 
for  his  clerks:  besides  these  fees  he  has  a  salary  of  1300/ 
per  annum,,  and  an  allowance  of  1500/.  per  annum  for  the 
expenses  of  his  office.  He  resides  in  apartments  at  the 
Guildhall,  free  of  rent  and  taxes. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  any  detail  of  the  nature 
of  other  offices  held  under  the  corporation.  Their  dutitn 
will  generally  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  %lesignatio!i< 

In  the  City  of  London  there  are  89  companies  or  guiMs, 
eight  of  which  are  practically  extinct;  and  one  other, 
that  of  parish  clerks,  is  not  connected  with  the  muni- 
cipal institutions  of  the  city.  Except  in  cases  where  the 
honorary  freedom  of  the  City  is  presented  by  a  formal  \\>ic 
of  the  corporation,  no  person  could,  until  recently,  becoroi-  a 
freeman  who  had  not  been  admitted  into  one  of  these  cotn 
panics ;  but  when  by  birth,  apprenticeship,  purchase,  or  i;i:^. 
a  person  has  become  a  member  of  a  company,  he  faa^  ()>y 
virtue  of  an  existing  bye-law)  an  inchoate  right  to  the  freedom 
of  the  corporation,  and  is  admitted  on  proving  his  qualttic-- 
tion  and  on  payment  of  certain  fees.  Within  the  last  fo%« 
years  however  the  anticnt  practice  has  been  resumid  •.' 
admitting  to  the  freedom  all  resident  householders  who  m: 
apply,  by  vote  of  common-council,  without  being  memlK-i 
of  any  company.  Most  of  the  companies  possess  what 
called  a  livery,  that  is,  a  part  of  their  body,  under  the  naci'^ 
of  liverymen,  if  they  be  freemen  of  the  corporation,  cnjuv 
privileges  which  other  freemen  do  not  possess :  such  as  >  •:- 
ing  for  mayor,  sheriffs,  chamberlain,  &c.,  a  right  limited  tti 
them  exclusively  by  an  act  of  Geo.  II.  The^followine  1-* 
exhibits  the  names  of  the  companies,  stated  in  their  order  i>f 
precedence.  The  first  twelve  are  called  the  Twelve  Cm: 
Companies.  The  names  in  Italics  are  those  of  extinct  com- 
panies : — 


Vt 


.« 


1.  Mercers 

2.  Grocers 
3   Drapers 

4.  Fishmongers 

5.  Goldsmiths 

6.  Skinners 

7.  Merchant  Tailors 

8.  Haberdashers 

9.  Salters 

10.  Ironmongers 

11.  Vintners 

12.  Cloth-workers 

13.  Dyers 

14.  Brewers 

15.  Leather-sellers 

16.  Pewterers 

17.  Barbers 

18.  Cutlers 

19.  Bakers 

20.  Wax*chandlers 


21.  Tallow-chandlers 

22.  Armourers  and  Braziers 

23.  Girdlers 

24.  Butchers 

25.  Saddlers 

26.  Carnenters 

27.  Corawainers 

28.  Patnter-stainera 

29.  Curriers 

30.  Masons 

31.  Plumbers 

32.  Innholders 

33.  Founders 

34.  Poulterers 

35.  Cooks 

36.  Coopers 

37.  Bricklayers 

38.  Bow)'ers 

39.  Fletchers 

40.  Blacksmiths 
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In  the  year  ending  I5th  of  September,  1836  .  19,241,640 

15th  .,  1837  .  29,172,797 

six  months  ending  15th  March,  1838  .  14,438,556 

The  number  of  newspapers  despatched  from  the  General 
Post-Office  in  London  in  each  of  the  three  years  ending 
3Ut  of  October,  1835-6-7,  was  as  follows:— 

Year  coding  Slit  October. 
183S.  ira6.  1837. 

Sent  ftom  the  Inland  OffiM       .       H06«.««       ^•JS'SJ       ^^'^vlU 

Foraign-Offlcv      .  158,929  231.819  ^HiS 

I  Ship-Utter  Offioo  '56.555  66.158  87.537 


14.S80.890 
234.756 


13.211356 
942.630 


19.56M64 
367.942 


Sent  thraugli  the  TVopenny-Fbit 

ToUl       .       14,515.646      'l3!454.485       19.929,406 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  stamps  and  in  the  trans- 
mission by  post  during  the  last  year  above  given,  doubUess 
arises  from  the  reduction  of  the  stamp-duty  to  which  news- 
papers were  liable. 

Consumption.— li  is  not  possible  to  state  with  any  pre- 
tensions to  accuracy  the  amount  of  consumption  in  London, 
of  any  except  a  very  few  articles  of  general  use.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  that 
passes  every  year  through  the  custom-house  of  the  port  is 
forwarded  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  the  same 
remark  applies,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  produce  of 
London  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  8cc.  A  tolerably 
good  test  of  the  consumption  of  butchers'  meat  was  formerly 
supplied  by  the  returns  of  sheep  and  cattle  sold  in  Smith- 
field  market,  although  this  would  at  all  times  be  somewhat 
below  the  actual  amount,  because  of  the  number  of  animals 
sold  to  butchers  by  the  drovers  on  their  road  to  the  market ; 
but  of  Ittte  years,  since  the  improvement  of  turnpike-roads, 
and  the  consequent  acceleration  of  travelling,  and  more 
especially  since  the  adoption  of  steam -navigation,  a  great 
and  continually  increasing  quantity  of  cattle  and  slaugh- 
tered meat  is  brought  for  sale  to  London,  of  which  no  ac- 
count is  taken.  During  all  the  colder  months  of  the  year, 
irom  October  to  April,  almost  every  steam-vessel  employed 
in  the  coasting-trade  to  London  brings  a  supply  to  its 
markets.  Oxen,  sheep,  and  swine  slaughtered  on  Saturday 
in  Edinburgh  are  by  this  means  brought  and  exposed  to 
ule  on  the  following  Monday,  and  this  branch  of  business 
is  now  followed  with  activity  and  regularity  from  almost 
every  port  of  the  kingdom  within  500  miles  of  the  metro- 

E)lis,  which  has  with  it  a  constant  steam  communication, 
ive  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  brought  by  the  same  means 
during  the  summer  months,  and  in  considerable  numbers. 
With  this  explanation  the  following  table  is  offered,  showing 
the  average  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  sold  in  Smithflelu 
market  in  each  quinquennial  period  from  1730  to  1770,  and 
the  actual  numbers  so  sold  in  each  of  the  years  from  1820 
to  1838:— 

^Heep. 
568,060 
599,466 
531,134 
655,516 
680,618 
616,750 
635,247 
632,812 


1730  to  1735 
1735       1740 


1740 
1745 
1750 
1755 
1760 
1765 


1745 
1750 
1755 
1760 
1765 
1770 


CaUle. 
93,655 
97,548 
85,892 
80,876 
80,843 
91,699 
86,555 
64,244 


1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1626 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

:835 

18.36 

18.^7 

1838 


Sheep. 
947,990 
1.107,230 
1,340,160 
1,264.920 
1,239.720 
1,130.310 
1,270.530 
1,335,100 
1,2SH,460 
1.240,300 
1,287,070 
1,189,0)0 
1,257,180 
1,167.820 
1.237.360 
1,3H1,540 
1,219,510 
1,329.010 
1,403,400 


The  following  statement  of  the  quanti 
flour  brought  into  the  port  of  London  in 


CntUe. 
132,933 
129,125 
142,043 
149,552 
163,615 
156,985 
143,460 
138,363 
147,968 
158,313 
1 59,907 
148,168 
158,640 
152,093 
162,485  . 
170,325 
164,351 
172,435 
183,362 

ty  of  wheat  and 
each  year  from 


1820  to  1638  oontaini  the  only  information  that  can  be 
given  concerning  the  consumption  of  bread  in  the  metrt>> 

folis,  but  must  not  be  taken  as  an  accurate  test  of  that  fact, 
n  ordinary  seasons  the  great  bulk  of  these  importations  ate 
retained  for  the  useof  the  metropolis  and  surrounding  district, 
but  in  addition  to  the  quantities  thus  recorded  a  great  deal  of 
flour  is  brought  by  land-carriage  from  the  adjoining  counties 
which  does  not  pass  through  the  books  of  the  custom- houM?, 
nor  of  the  clerks  of  the  markets ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  jii 
seasons  of  scarcity,  when  grain  is  brought  from  abroad,  much 
that  figures  in  the  returns  of  the  port  is  afterwards  transmitted 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  order  to  render  the  fol- 
lowing figures  as  usefiil  as  possible  in  a  comparative  pomt 
of  view,  notice  is  added  characteristic  of  each  season. 


Year  ending 
Mldiaelmaa. 

1821 

18Si 

1823 

18S4 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1SS8 

18S9 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1S35 

1836 

IS 

1( 


Wheat 
Quarters. 

641^1 
486.484 
554.351 
394.637 
354.267 
530,961 

409,042 
423.102 
l,d42J45 
873^88 
908.517 
695.903 
459.2S2 
437^8 
429,748 
465.362 
525^407 


Floor. 
Sacks  and  HarreU. 

464.820       . 

442.818 

450.095 

509.390 

457;Z31        • 

540,i53 

482.266 

450,669 

4684i93 

484.793 

475.746 

63r7.003 

542.813 

409.565 

44a,[52 

376,775        . 

4*28.481 

5U.005 


Nature  of  Hart  est. 

VArerafs. 

Below  an  atenge* 

ATenffs. 

Not  qnile  an  arerac*. 

SAfemfe. 

Below  an  arvTage. 

AwraKe. 

ATCiafe. 

Nol  qmte  sn  aierai:^. 

>  Full  averac*. 

vAbore  an  aTersge. 
J  Below  an  krengt' 


The  following  statement  of  the  quantity  of  ooals  brought 
to  London  in  each  year,  from  1825,  will  show  the  con<«uiu lo- 
tion of  that  article  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Of  late  )eaf  % 
the  greater  amount  of  gas-lighting,  the  increasing  Buniber 
of  steam-engines  employed  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
still  more  the  supplying  of  steam-vessels,  occasion  an  in- 
creased consumption  beyond  the  quantity  used  in  families ; 
but  these  circumstances  cannot  very  materially  aflfect  the 
general  result. 

Tons. 

l.S3€.fi06  1832 

2.040.291  1833 

1.88M91  •  1834 

l.%0,559  18J5 

2.0 1 8.975  1836 

a.079.275  1887 

8,0ld.29-i         )  1838 


1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 


Tons. 
2.139,**78 
2.010.409 
S.07Hj6si5 
9,1'«H813 
2.39H.3Se 
2.fii«.997 
2.581,080 


The  consumption  of  coals  in  London,  in  1744,  was  596,1'  .: 
tons,  and  in  1795  had  reached  1,163,100  tons. 

The  inhabitants  of  London  draw  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
supply  of  water,  for  manufacturing  and  household  purv<^t », 
from  the  Thames  and  what  is  called  the  New  Rni-r. 
[Hertfordshire,  p.  170.]  The  daily  consumption  i^ 
stated  by  the  directors  of  the  principal  companies  (ei^ht  \ 
number)  by  which  it  is  distributed,  to  amount  to  20,82'.>,:'  'j 
imperial  gallons.  Of  this  quantity,  the  north-western  dis- 
trict receives  9,000,727  gallons,  the  north-eastern  7.694,^.:^ 
gallons,  and  the  district  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thanu-a 
4,134,000  gallons.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern  suburb 
are  partly  supplied  by  a  ninth  company,  from  ponds  at 
Hampstead  and  Highgate.  Tbe  six  companies  which  dr>  <« 
their  supply  from  the  Tliames  have  large  reservoirs  int«> 
which  the  water  is  pumped  by  powerful  engines,  and  allo^  e<l 
to  remain  sufficiently  long  for  the  subsidence  of  the  gros^ir 
impurities.  Besides  these  sources  of  supply,  London  has 
the  advantage  of  possessing,  in  many  parts,  springs  of  pircu- 
liarly  fine  water ;  and  there  is  little  uoubt  that  the  compa- 
rative state  of  healthiness  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  m\»:^t 
be  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  the  abundant  supph  uf 
water  and  the  excellent  drainage. 

The  consumption  of  the  metropolis,  in  regard  to  some 
principal  articles  which  are  under  the  management  of  tin* 
excise,  may  bo  stated  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  follow- 
ing statement  gives  the  number  of  bushels  of  malt  used  b% 
the  London  brewers,  and  the  quantities  of  British  and 
foreign  spirits,  tobacco,  and  snufi",  which  have  been  sent  out 
with  permits  by  the  dealers  or  manufacturers,  for  coDj»ump-> 
tion,  in  dificrent  years  since  1827 : — 


Years. 

1827 
1830 
1883 
1835 
1    1837 


Mult  used 
in  Brewiog. 

BuAlielii. 

Porci^ 

Spirit*. 

Gallons. 

3.964,649 
a  176.046 
4653.5S6 
5;»4.826 
5.692.360 

1.512J268 
1.483.953 
1.471.267 
1.420.600 
1,270,931 

9ent  out  of  Stork  fur  GuasQB|Aiua. 


British 

Spirits. 
Gallons. 

4.602,376 
5.222J45 
5.218818 
5M351 
5^.388 


Tobsrco. 

lbs. 

3.if.: 

3. 

33844^4 
4J038.317 
3.69^368 


f.iti/.503 
1.359.273 


Savn. 
818916 


U07I. 

1.0ML4M 

l.ldLJ33 
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Some  abatenieftt  from  the  above  quantities,  but  m  what 
proportion  cannot  bo  stated,  must  be  made  before  we  can 
ascertain  the  actual  consumption  of  the  metropolis,  because 
many  persons  who  reside  beyond  its  limits  procure  supplies 
from  London  tradesmen. 

Police. — Until  comparatively  a  recent  period,  the  police 
of  this  metropolis  was  very  defective,  although  the  subject 
had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  had  been  in- 
vestigatua  by  numerous  committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  various  times  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The 'Trea- 
tise on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,*  published  by  Mr.  Col- 
quhoun  inl  797,  revealed  such  dreadful  scenes  of  depravity  as 
poworfully  engaged  the  public  attention ;  and  to  that  work 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  the  reforms  which 
have  at  length  been  introduced.  Deplorable  as  was  the  state 
of  the  police  when  Mr.  Colquhoun*s  work  was  published,  it 
was  not  worse  than  it  had  been  for  some  centuries.    As 
recently  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
highly  dangerous  to  venture  abroad,  alone  and. unarmed, 
after  dark,  except  in  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  town ; 
and  in  1728  a  plan  was  formed  for  robbing  the  queen  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  as  she  returned  from  supper  in  the  city 
to  6t  Jaroes*s ;  but  the  gang  being  engaged  in  robbing  Sir 
Gilbert  Pleathcote,  an  alderman,  on  his  return  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  her  majesty  passed  unmolested.   Many 
facts  are  recorded  by  Maitland  and  other  historians,  showing 
the  height  to  which  open  violence  was  carried  in  those  days. 
Fielding,  writing  in  1751,  says:  'The  great  increase  of  rob- 
beries within  these  few  years  is  an  evil  which  to  me  appears 
to  deserve  some  attention.    In  fact,  I  make  no  doubt  but 
that  the  streets  of  this  town,  and  the  roads  leading  to  it, 
will  shortly  be  impassable  without  the  utmost  hazard ;  nor 
arc  we  threatened  with  seeing  less   dangerous  gangs  of 
rogues  among  us  than  those  which  the  Italians  call  tbe 
banditti.    What   indeed  may  not  the   public  apprehend  | 
when  they  are  informed,  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  that 
there  are  at  this  time  a  great  gang  of  rogues,  whose  number 
falls  little  short  of  a  hundred,  who  are  incorporated  in  one 
body,  have  officers  and  a  treasury,  and  have  reduced  theft 
and  robbery  into  a  regular  system?  There  are  of  this  society 
men  who  appear  in  all  disguises  and  mix  in  most  com- 
panies.'   Even  so  recently  as  the  end  of  the  last  century 
there  were  many  places  in  the  metropolis  where  swarms  of 
the  most  desperate  men  openly  congregated,  in  perfect 
security  from  tbe  police,  which  dared  not  disturb  them. 
Among  these  places  of  resort  were  some,  the  names  of  which 
liave  l^en  handed  down  to  us  as  infamous  for  the  crimes 
which  were  perpetrated  in  them.    Open  violence  is  now 
fortunately  at  an  end,  and  even  in  the  most  lonely  parts  of 
the  suburbs  an  efficient  police  ensures  personal  safety  at  all 
hours  of  the  night.    The  vice  which  still  exists  is  of  a  less 
obtrusive  character,  and  crimes  are  now  for  the  most  part 
confined   to  depredations  on  property.     Society  has  been 
thus  tending  towards  improvement  during  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years,  but  it  is  during  the  latter  half  of  this  period 
that  the  amendment  has  been  most  apparent.  The  evidence 
given  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1816,  still  detailed  scenes  and  circumstances  of  villainy 
which  are  no  longer  to  be  witnessed.    The  establishment 
of  the  metropolitan' police  force,  under  an  act  of  parliament 
in  1829,  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  producing  this 
improvement    The    regulations  for  its  management   are 
calculated  for  the  prevention  rather  than  the  punishment 
of  crime,  it  having  been  among  the  gravest  cliarges  made 
against   the  system  which  it  superseded  that  men  were 
nursed  in  crime  until  the  length  to  which  they  proceeded 
])roduced  the  offer  of  rewards  for  their  apprehension. 

The  police  force  is  under  the  management  of  two  commis- 
sioners, who  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  secretary 
of  state  for  the  home  department ;  under  the  commissioners 
are  1 7  superintendents,  70  inspectors,  342  sergeants,  and  2968 
constables.  The  district  under  their  care  extends  from 
Brentford  Bridge  on  the  west,  to  the  river  Lea  on  the  east, 
and  from  Highgate  on  the  north,  to  Streatham  and  Nor- 
wood on  the  south,  excluding  the  city  of  London.  The 
population  of  this  district,  at  the  census  of  1831,  was 
1,493,012  souls,  and  the  rental  of  houses  assessed  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  within  the  same,  in  1837,  amounted  to 
6.177,113/.  per  annum.  The  constables  and  officers  must 
be  men  of  good  character,  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment  are  not  more  than  thirty- 
ftve  years  of  age.  They  wear  a  uniform  dress,  and  are 
altogether  a  fine  and  respectable-looking  body  of  men.  The 
P.  C^  No.  866. 


whole  district  is  parcelled  out  Into  seventeen  divisions,  to 
each  of  which  one  superintendent  and  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  sergeants  and  constables  are  appointed ;  and  it  is 
expected  that  each  constable  will  exert  himself  to  acquire 
a  complete  personal  knowledge  of  his  district.  The  system 
of  responsibility  throughout  the  force  is  perfect.  The  com- 
missioners are  answerable  to  the  government  for  the  due 
performance  of  their  duties ;  the  superintendents  are  answer- 
able to  the  commissioners  for  their  own  conduct,  and  that 
of  the  sergeants  and  constables  in  their  division ;  and  the 
sergeants  are  answerable  to  the  superintendents  for  the  good 
conduct  of  the  constables  under  their  orders.  The  consta- 
bles and  officers  are  strictly  forbidden  to  receive  any  pay- 
ments or  gratuities  from  private  persons,  The  expense 
attending  this  system  is  greater  than  that  of  the  old  nightly 
watch,  for  which  it  was  substituted".  The  total  expenditure, 
in  the  year  1837,  amounted  to  209.754/.  1 U.  \\d. ,  and  the 
charge  for  the  former  nightlv  watch,  in  the  same  districts, 
was  137,288/.  ]8#.  6£f.  For  this  difference,  72,465/.  13«.  5c/., 
the  inhabitants  have  the  benefit  of  an  efficient  day  police  in 
exchange  for  an  inefficient  nightly  watch,  which  was  fre- 
quently entrusted  to  infirm  old  men.  The  expense  charge- 
able on  the  parishes  is  limited  to  an  assessment  of  eight- 
Sence  in  the  pound  on  the  rental,  and  all  beyond  this  is 
efrayed  from  the  public  purse.  Three- fourths  of  the  whole 
expense  are  borne  out  of  the  parish  rates,  limited  as  above 
mentioned ;  and  the  remaining  one-fourth  is  paid  by  the 
IVeatfury.  The  efficiency  of  the  metropolitan  police  may  in 
part  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  the  number  of  persons 
taken  into  custody  by  its  constables,  in  each  year  since  it 
came  fairly  into  operation,  and  which  were : — 


1831 
J832 
1833 

1835 
1836 
]i>37 


72,824    of  whom  31 333  were  dnuik, 

77A13  ..  32.636 

69.959  ..  29380 

64.269  ..  19.779 

63.474  ..  21.794 

63^4  ..  £2.728 

61.416  ..  21/126 


The  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  offences  by  the 
metropolitan  police  force  in  the  year  1838  was  71.802,  of 
whom  48,742  were  accused  of  petty  offences,  and  the  re- 
maining 23,060  of  crimes  usually  tried  before  a  jury.  Of 
these  numbers  20,697  in  the  first  class,  and  14,820  in  the 
second  class,  or  about  one-half,  were  discharged  on  a  hearing 
by  the  magistrates,  only  2951  were  committed  for  trial, 
15,876  were  discharged  on  payment  of  fines — chiefly  cases  of 
drunkenness,  and  the  remainder  were  sentenced  summarily 
by  the  magistrates  to  various  short  periods  of  imprisonment. 
Among  the  persons  committed  for  trial,  5  were  accused  of 
murder,  16  of  manslaughter,  and  88  of  burglary  and  house- 
breaking :  the  others  were  charged  with  larcenies,  breaches 
of  the  peace,  and  other  offences  of  inferior  degree. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  in- 
cluded in  these  numbers  were  taken  into  custody  by  reason 
of  their  being  drunk,  in  which  condition  they  hold  out 
temptation  to  dishonest  persons,  and  require  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  this  police  force  has  no  au- 
thority within  the  City.  The  day  and  the  night  police  in 
the  City  were  till  lately  established  on  two  systems  wholly 
unconnected  with  each  other.  The  day  police  was  under  the 
control  of  a  committee  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  and  its 
operations  embraced  the  whole  city  without  any  reference 
to  its  division  into  wards,  while  the  duty  of  providing  lh» 
nightly  watch  was  left  to  the  ward  authorities,  each  ward 
supporting  an  independent  establishment  of  its  own.  The 
day  and  night  poUce  are  now  consolidated,  and  consist  of— 

1  Superintendent. 
12  Inspectors. 
50  Sergeants. 
438  Constables. 
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It  is  organised  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  plan  of  the  me- 
tropolitan police,  the  City  oeing  divided  for  this  purpose 
into  6  districts.  There  are  besides,  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  iustice-rooms,  four  men  specially  called 
police  officers,  ana  three  men  placed  at  the  Mansion-house 
and  Guildhall :  the  whole  of  this  force  is  directed  by  the 
superintendent.  Its  duties  are  confined  to  the  north  side 
of  the  Thames,  Southwark  being  under  the  metropolitaa 
force. 
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There  are  further  provided  for  preferring  the  peace  of  the 
netropolifl,  nine  police  offices,  each  of  which  has  attached 
to  it  toree  magistrates.    The  offices  are — 

Bow  Street,  having  attached  to  it    •      10  officers. 

Sueen  Square,  „  •        6      „ 

arlborough  Street,   ^  •        7 

Marylebone,  •        7 

Hatton  Garden*  »,  •        6 

Worship  Street,  ^^  b        7 

WhitechapeU  i»  •         6      „ 

Union  Hall,         ^       „  •        8      », 

Thames  Police,  „  •        6      „ 

In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  River  Police  attached  to  the 
Thames  Police  Office,  and  employing  23  Thames  police 
sun-eyors  and  70  river  constables.  The  expense  of  these 
establishments  is  51,724/.  5#.  &d.  per  annnm.  The  horse- 
patrol  was  attached  to  the  office  in  Bow  Street  until  Octo- 
ber, 1836,  when  it  was  made  part  of  the  metropolitan  police 
force ;  it  comprises  a  conductor,  4  inspectors,  and  66  patrols. 
Their  sphere  of  action  is  in  the  less  frequented  roads  around 
the  metropolis.  Their  respective  beats  and  the  hours  of 
visiting  different  localities  are  continually  being  changed, 
according  to  the  directions  of  the  superintendents  of  police. 
The  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  citv  of  Londou  are 
holden  eii^ht  times  in  the  year.  The  judges  are  the  lord- 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder,  any  four  of  whom  form  a 
quorunu  but  the  recorder  is  the  acting  judge.  Before  the 
establishment  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  the  juris- 
diction of  the  London  sessions  court  extended  to  all  kinds 
of  felonies,  but  in  practice  all  crimes  (except  treason) 
which  were  capital  by  common  law  and  all  which  have  been 
called  felonies  by  statute  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey 
sessions.  The  Central  Criminal  Court  has  twelve  ses- 
sions in  the  year.  This  court  was  established  *  for  the 
trial  of  offences  committed  in  the  city  of  London,  the  county 
of  Middlesex*  and  those  parts  of  the  adjoining  counties 
which  lie  within  the  parishes  of  Barking,  East  Ham,  West 
Ham.  Little  Ilford,  Low  Layton,  Walthamstow,  Wanstead, 
Sl  Mary  Woodford,  and  Cniogford,  in  Bssex;  Charlton, 
Lee,  Lewisbam,  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Bltham,  Plumstead, 
Dcptford,  Kedbrook  liberty,  and  Nottingham  hamlet,  in 
Kent ;  Suuthwark,  Battersea,  Bermondsey,  Camberwell. 
Clirist church,  Clapham,  Lambeth,  St.  Mary  Newington, 
Rotherhithe.  Streatham.  Barnes,  Putney,  Tooting,  Graveney, 
Wandbworth,  Merton.  Mortlake,  Kew.  Ricliinoiid,  and  Wim- 
bledon, ill  Surrey.'  Tbis  new  criminal  court  was  establislied 
in  IS34,  under  the  act  4  and  6  William  IV.,  c.  36,  and  em- 
powers '  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
tud^es,  the  aldermen,  recorder,  and  common-sergeant  of 
London,  and  such  others  as  his  majesty  may  appoint,  to  be 
judges  of  a  court  to  be  called  the  Central  Criminal  Court.* 
These  judges  or  any  two  of  them  *  may  determine  all  such 
treasons,  murders,  felonies,  and  misdemeanors  as  might  be 
determined  under  any  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for 
the  city  of  London  or  county  of  Middlesex,  or  commission 
of  gaol  delivery  to  deliver  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  at  such 
timeti  and  places  in  the  said  city  or  suburbs  thereof  as  by 
the  said  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed.'  The  district 
thus  de^cnbed  ts  to  be  considered  as  one  county  for  all  pur- 
p^i^es  under  the  act  The  juries  are  summoned  from  Lon- 
don, or  from  the  counties,  or  from  both  indiscriminately. 
The  tiCHsions  thus  authorised  are  to  be  holden  twelve  times  at 
leH*t  in  every  year.  This  court  is  further  empowered  to  try 
l>erM/n%  fur  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas  and  other 
plareii  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  of  England, 
for  which  separate  sessions  used  formerly  to  be  held  by  the 
jwl'^frt  of  the  admiralty  court.  The  great  bulk  of  the  cases 
trov.'/ht  \H:{>rv  the  Central  Criminal  Court  are  larcenies,  un- 
a//'//f;jp4ni''d  by  violence.  The  frequency  of  the  sessions 
M  1  j**rA  to  be  a  (rreat  improvement;  persons  who  may  be 
wt'ju^i'i.ly  a^yju^serl  are  speedily  rcleaseo,  and  the  guilty  are 
fbvr*;  f^'^jxiy  brought  to  justice. 

Pn$on9. — ^There  are  nine  prisons  for  the  confinement  of 
c^«  :«'>rr»  v.thin  the  metropolis*    These  are-^ 

I.  Tl««  Ga^/t  of  Newgate  ] 

%  li.K  G..t«por-8tr««t  Compter    >  in  the  City  of  London 

Z    Trv:  B'.'i':w*ril  Pnv^n  J 

4.  7  Mr  .N>w  Pnv^^ClerkenwelL  Middlesex  Connty  Gaol 

6  7r^  O^^'i'^aibd'rids.  County  House  of  Gonection 

i,,  lijt  We»:u4.nster,  O^unlv  Bndewell 

9,  It^  H  /fMruy/fAger  lAue,  Surrey  County  Gaol 

,  If^  H<^ou|(iii  Compter 

.  1m  Psi^uiaMiy  at  MUUtnk. 


The  Gaol  of  Newgate  Is  nnder  the  control  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  and  is  the  principal  prison  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  persons  brought  before  the  Central  Cn- 
minal  Court  This  prison  has  at  various  times  been  stig- 
matised  as  one  of  the  worst  regulated  in  the  kingdom,  and 
although  various  reformations  have  been  attempted,  but 
little  enectual  good  apneais  to  have  been  thus  accomplished. 
In  the  third  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  presented 
to  Parliament  in  1838,  it  is  stated  *  that  this  great  metrup^>- 
litan  prison,  while  it  continues  in  its  present  state,  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  demoralization,  and  a  standing  rcproat  h 
on  the  character  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.' 
The  more  heinous  classes  of  offenders  are  placed  in  separate 
cells  which  are  not  warmed,  have  no  privies,  and  are  with* 
out  stool  or  table,  but  in  each  of  them  is  placed  a  Bible  and 
Prayer  Book.  The  numbers  of  persons  confined  in  tlus 
prison  in  the  course  of  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  18  $7. 
was  3349,  of  whom  802  were  females.  The  greatest  nuiu* 
her  at  any  one  time  in  that  year  was  342,  of  whom  1 23  «cte 
females.  The  current  expenses  of  the  prison  for  the  jejir 
amounted  to  7785/.  15#.  lOd, 

The  Giltspur-Street  Compter  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen.  Prisoners  of 
every  denomination  and  character  are  crowded  together  in 
the  wards,  yards,  and  sleeping  cells  of  this  prison  without 
any  possibility  of  classification,  and,  as  we  find  it  stated  m 
the  last  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons,  'The  Gilt^pur- 
Street  Compter  continues  a  wretched  prison,  with  no 
efficient  means  of  affording  a  salutary  discipline.  Tl)e 
prisoners  are  left  together  in  large  numbers  in  idleness  and 
unrestrained  communication  during  the  whole  24  bour^' 
The  number  of  prisoners  confined  there  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1837  was  562  males  and  130  females;  the  greatest 
number  at  any  one  time  was  124  males  and  48  femaJcs. 

The  Bridewell  prison  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
governors  of  Brioewell  and  Bethlehem  Hospitals,  and  i% 
used  for  the  reception  of  persons  summarily  convicted  by  t'r  r 
lord  mayor  or  sitting  aldermen.  The  prisoners  are  for  tijr 
most  part  petty  pilferers,  misdemeanants,  and  vagranu : 
refractory  apprentices  brought  before  the  aldermen  cr 
chamberlain  of  London  are  also  sent  here  to  solitary  r.  n- 
flnement  for  short  periods.  The  prisoners  were  fi>fmeri> 
employed,  as  a  punishment,  in  beating  hemp,  which  occii)-i- 
tion  has  given  place  to  the  modern  invention — the  trvr.  i- 
wheel.  The  inmates  are  classified,  and  the  9tleni  gy^tr  m 
has  been  adopted.  There  were  confined  in  this  prtt»<  n  r% 
I  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1837,  770  males  and  .:.. 
I  females;  the  greatest  number  at  any  one  time  was  90  m.^:-.  * 
and  29  females.  The  current  expenses  in  that  year  amounii  ■: 
to  1934/.  15«.  Id, 

The  new  prison,  Clerkenwell,  is  the  general  recei^Kc 
prison  of  Middlesex  for  offenders  committed,  either  t.  : 
examination  before  the  police  magistrates,  for  trial  at  cn 
sessions,  for  want  of  bail,  and  occasionally  on  summary  cm.- 
viction.  Some  degree  of  classification  has  latterly  W^ .-« 
attempted,  but  as  the  limits  of  the  prison  oblige  3o,  4i>.  r 
more  prisoners  to  remain  together  in  a  small  room,  tl..> 
division  must  be  more  nominal  than  real ;  the  attempt  t« 
indeed  limited  to  markine  divisions  on  the  door,  wiu;.i. 
which  certasn  classes  are  cTcsired  to  remain.  The  numl>T 
confined  in  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1837,  was  4.*^: 
males  and  2054  females,  but  the  greatest  number  at  a:  > 
one  time  was  205  males  and  109  females ;  the  expenses  i.: 
the  year  amounted  to  3763/.  10#.  2<L 

The  Coldbath-fields  County  House  of  Cortectiun  i« 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  14  visiting  magistrates  appoita«i 
at  each  quarter-sessions  -  four  go  out  of  oflioe  quarterly  'r 
rotation.  This  prison  contains  felons,  misdemeanants,  or.  i 
persons  committed  uuder  the  designation  of  revues  and  \  ^ 
gabonds.  It  contains  a  tread-wheel.  The  prisoners  jr? 
kept  separate  in  classes  in  the  different  wards,  and  \\  a 
silent  system  is  strictly  enforced.  The  discipline  is  said  ^  . 
the  prison  inspeotoca  to  be  extremely  good.  In  the  >v .: 
ending  Michaelmas,  1837,  there  were  confined  (625  m'ul.  - 
and  3125  females;  the  greatest  number  at  any  one  tm.. 
having  been  929  males  and  319  females;  the  expense  to  th^r 
county,  exclusive  of  alterations  aad  repairs,  was  13,i^:>.' 
14«.  9dL 

The  Westminster  County  Bridewell  in  TothOl-field-  t« 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  fur  the  City  •  .' 
Westminster.  It  is  a  modern  building,  havingbeen  fir>; 
occupied  in  1834:  it  cost  upwards  of  200,000/.  The  pri^;* 
contains  42  day-foons  wbA  348  aleeping  apartnwnta*  m  a4- 
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dition  to  120  dark  cells  in  the  basement  The  classification 
of  prisoners  is  aocompliahed  to  a  great  extent  Prisoners 
who  have  been  convicted  are  subjected  to  the  silent  system. 
There  are  two  tread-wheels  in  the  prison,  and  two  schools 
have  been  established,  one  for  bo3is,  the  other  for  girls, 
under  17  years  of  age,  who  are  committed  to  the  prison. 
In  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1837,  there  were  con- 
fined 3085  males  and  2439  females;  the  greatest  number 
at  any  one  time  was  438,  of  whom  1 59  were  females.  The 
current  expenses  of  the  prison  were  5578/.  7«.  4(/. 

The  Surrey  County  Gaol,  in  Horsemonger  Lane,  South- 
war  k,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sheri£^  court  of  quar- 
ter-sessions, and  12  visiting  magistrates  of  the  county  of 
Surrey.  This  prison  contains  debtors  as  well  as  criminals 
of  all  degrees,  which  latter  are  not  classified,  nor  kept  sepa* 
rate  to  any  useful  extent  In  the  course  of  the  year,  to 
Michaelmas,  1837,  there  were  in  this  prison  1198  male  and 
107  female  debtors.  Of  other  prisoners  the  numbers  were 
1901  males  and  605  females ;  the  greatest  number  of  these 
at  any  one  time  was  833  males  and  62  females,  together 
295.    The  expense  in  that  year  was  3316/.  Os.  2d. 

The  Borough  Compter,  in  Mill-lane,  Tooley  Street,  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord-mayor  and  court  of 
aldermen  of  London,  and  the  high-bailiff  of  Southwark. 
The  prisoners  consist  of  debtors,  of  persons  committed  for 
trial  for  felonies  and  misdemeailors,  and  others  tried  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  but  not  to  hard  labour ;  those 
prisoners  who  are  sentenced  to  labour  are  sent  to  the  County 
House  of  Correction  at  Brixton.  The  defects  in  the  dLsci- 
pline  and  management  of  this  prison  were  strongly  animad- 
verted on  by  a  Committee  of  the  HoUse  of  Commons  in  1829, 
and  in  their  Report  of  1838  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  remark 
that '  its  general  state  is  as  deploraole  at  this  moment*  as  it 
was  then.  In  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1837,  there 
were  confined  273  male  and  32  female  debtors ;  688  males 
and  464  females  accused  of  offences;  the  greatest  number 
of  these  at  any  one  time  was  69,  of  whom  23  were  females : 
tfie  expenses  of  the  prison  were  878/.  19«.  82/. 

The  Penitentiary  at  Milbank  was  established  in  1820, 
and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  fer 
the  Home  Department  It  is  built  upon  Uie  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham,  which  admits  of 
the  most  perfect  classification  and  supervision :  it  cost  nearly 
half  a  million  of  money,  and  is  capable  of  containing  1 100 
prisoners.  The  whole  establishment  is  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  prisoners 
are  in  great  part  persons  sentenced  to  transportation  or  to 
death,  whose  punishment  has  been  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment, and  it  has  no  peculiar  connexion  with  the  police  of 
the  metropolis. 

Lighting,^^Th»  whole  of  London  is  now  well  lighted 
with  coal-^;as.  In  1694  it  appears  that  the  City  was  partially 
lighted  with  lamps.  By  the  act  passed  in  that  year  under 
which  the  Orphans*  Fund  was  ereated*  the  sum  of  600/.  per 
annum  was  assigned  towards  that  fund  as  '  arising  from  a 
lease  granted  for  21  years  by  the  corooration,  of  certain 
lights  to  be  used  in  the  City  ;*  from  whicn  it  maybe  inferred, 
that  the  citv  authorities  in  those  days  derived  a  revenue  from 
granting  the  privilege  of  lighting  to  private  parties,  who 
must  of  course  have  taken  their  remuneration  from  house- 
holdera.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease  here  mentioned, 
vix.  in  1716,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  municipal  parliament 
repealing  all  former  laws  upon  the  subject  and  ordering 
that  for  the  future  every  housekeeper  should  hang  out  a 
light  before  his  door  with  sufficient  cotton-wicks  to  bom 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  eleven  of  the  same 
night  after  which  hour  the  streets  were  consequently  left 
in  darkness.  The  housekeepers  were  at  liberty  to  discon- 
tinue the  lighting  of  their  street  lamps  between  the  seventh 
night  after  each  new  moon  and  the  third  night  after  it 
arrived  at  the  full — ^an  instance  of  economy  which  is  still 

Practised  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns  of  this  kingdom. 
Iverv  housekeeper  who  snould  omit  to  hang  out  the  neces- 
sary light  on  all  other  nights  was  fined  one  shilling  for  each 
offence.  This  system  proved  to  be  exceedingly  troublesome 
and  unsatisfectory;  and  after  a  few  years  a  company  was 
established  which  in  return  for  a  payment  of  six  shillings 
per  annum,  which  it  was  anthorised  to  demand  from  each 
householder  rated  for  the  support  of  the  poor  within  the 
city»  engaged  to  provide  a  sumcient  number  of  lamps  and 
to  keep  them  lighted  from  six  o'clock  until  midnight.  The 
company  further  engaged  to  paj  to  the  Orphans'  r und  the 
yearly  sum  of  600/.  above  mentioned.    The  insofildency  of 


the  light  thus  provided  may  be  inferred  fifom  the  numeroua 
depredations  then  committed  in  the  city  by  highway- 
men, who,  riding  into  the  streets  after  nightfrtll,  per- 
petrated ^eir  outrages  with  iinpunity.  This  evil  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  government  found  it  necessary  to  offer  a 
reward  of  100/.,  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  for  the  appre- 
hension of  every  highwayman  in  the  city  of  London  or  within 
five  miles  of  the  same.  After  these  evils  had  been  endured 
for  some  years  a  further  and  a  more  effectual  improvement 
was  introduced.  The  contract  just  mentioned  was  cancelled, 
and  an  act  of  parliament  was  procured  in  1 736,  authorising 
the  corporation  to  set  up  as  many  glass  lamps  as  should  be 
necessary,  and  to  keep  them  lighted  throughout  the  year 
ft-om  the  setting  to  the  rising  of  the  sun.  To  delVay  the 
cost  the  corporation  was  empowered  to  levy  an  annual  rate 
upon  every  householder  proportioned  to  the  value  of  his 
house.  This  system  was  found  to  answer  well,  and  continued 
in  operation  until  the  introduction  of  gas-lighting.  During 
the  70  vears  that  intervened  London  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best  lighted  city  in  Europe,  but  no  person, 
unless  he  can -remember  the  nightly  appeamnce  of  the 
metropolis  previous  to  the  adoption  of  gas  lighting,  can  be 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  value  of  the  improvement,  nor  of 
the  degree  in  which  it  operates  as  a  measure  of  police.  The 
lamps  are  now  lighted  by  various  joint-stock  companies  pos- 
sessing large  capitals,  and  which  are  content  to  derive  a  low 
rate  of  remuneration  for  the  liehtmg  of  street-lamps,  in 
return  fer  the  opportunity  of  supplying  shops  and  private 
houses,  which  pay  more  liberally.  The  first  established  of 
these  gas  companies  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  in 
^812;  it  has  three  stations,  one  in  the  Horseferry-road, 
Westminster,  another  in  Brick  Lane,  Old  Street,  and  the 
third  in  the  Curtain  Road,  Shoreditch.  Several  other 
companies  have  since  been  established ;  the  more  important 
of  these  are,  the  City  of  London,  the  Imperial,  the  British,  the 
Independent,  and  the  Equitable  gas  companies ;  these  supply 
among  them  more  than  60,000  lights  over  a  field  extenoing 
from  Bow  on  the  east  to  Brentford  on  the  west,  and  from 
Edmonton  on  the  north  to  Brixton  on  the  south.  Their 
aggregate  incomes  for  these  lights,  derived  fh>m  parishes 
and  private  consumers,  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money  per  annum :  of  this  sum  the  corporation  of  London 
pays  about  10,000/. 

^  Sfffiyer^.— The  sewera  of  the  metropolis  and  adjacent 
districts,  comprehending  a  circle  of  ten  miles,  measured 
from  the  Post-Office,  are  divided  into  seven  trusts,  and 
placed  under  the  management  of  as  many  boards  of  com- 
missioners, viz. : — 

1.  The  City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster* 

2.  Holbom  and  Finsbury  division. 

3.  Blaekwall,  Poplar,  ana  Stepney  division. 

4.  The  City  of  I^ondon. 

6.  The  Tower  Hamlets  division. 

6.  From  the  river  Ravensboxnei  in  Kent,  to  the 

river  Mole,  in  Surrey. 

7.  Regent  Street  division. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  aggregate  length 
of  the  sewers  throughout  thes^  divisions.  Those  under  the 
commissioners  for  the  City  of  London  are  about  15  miles  in 
extent,  and  form  only  a  small  part  of  the  drainage  of  the 
whole  metropolis.  Sewers  were  first  constructed  in  London 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  YL,  under  an  act  (6  Hen.  VI.,  c.  5) 
passed  in  1428.  This  act  was  amended  by  parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  the  law  relating  to  sewers, 
passed  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  that  reign,  is  still  sub- 
stantively adhered  to  by  two  of  the  seven  boards  of  com- 
missioners, the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the  above  list ;  the  other 
five  boards  are  regulated  by  local  acts.  The  expenses  at- 
tending upon  the  construction  and  management  of  sewers 
in  the  different  districts  are  repaid  by  means  of  rates  levied 
upon  the  householders  at  the  discretion  of  the  several  boards 
of  commissioners.  In  the  Citv  of  London  the  rate  cannot 
exceed  4d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rentaL  Much  dissatisfac- 
tion existed  some  years  ago  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
sewerage  in  diffemit  p«rts  of  the  metropolis.  Drains 
which  had  been  adequate  to  the  diminaffe  and  cleansing  ot 
a  district  in  fbrmer  times  were  Tendered  by  degrees  wholly 
inadequate,  through  the  increase  of  the  population.  Mueh 
has  of  late  years  been  done  to  meet  this  objection ;  the 
subSect  has  been  investigated  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commot!!,  appointed  in  1634;  and  although  there  are 
still  some  obscure  eotnerB  wheie  the  health  and  comfort  of 
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I  he  inliabtlanU  might  be  improred  by  a  bettor  attention  to 
the  sewers,  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  the  drainage  and  the 
removal  of  impurities  from  London  are,  upon  the  whole, 
satisfactorily  accomplished.  The  sum  collected  in  the  City 
of  London  district  for  sewers-rate  in  1838  was  12,214/.  Ss.  la. 
Fires. — An  important  part  of  the  police  of  a  city  consists 
in  the  measures  taken  for  the  prevention  and  extinction  of 
accidental  fires.    After  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1666,  an  order  was  issued  forbidding  any  person  to 
proceed  in  rebuilding  his  premises  until  some  general  plan 
should  be  devised  for  rebuilding  the  city  in  such  a  manner 
as  should  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  misfortune. 
The  chief  improvements  mtroduced  at  that  time  consisted 
in  widening  the  streets  and  employing  bricks  for  building 
the  houses  instead  of  wood  and  lath  and  plaster,  which  had 
previously   been  very    generally  used.     The  regulations 
adopted  on  that  occasion  were  extended  and  improved  from 
time  to  time  by  various  acts  of  parliament  until  1774.    In 
that  year  an  act  was  passed  (14  Geo.  ILL,  c  78),  commonly 
called  the  Building  Act,  repealing  fbnner  acts,  regulating 
the  mode  of  building  so  as  to  render  houses  '  ornamental, 
commodious,  and,  by  providing  party-walls  of  a  certain 
thickness,  secure  against  the  accidents  of  fire.'    Under  this 
act  it  was  further  rendered  incumbent  on  churchwardens  to 
provide  one  or  more  fire-engines  in  every  parish,  to  be  in 
readiness  on  the  shortest  notice  to  extinguish  fires ;  and 
also  to  have  in  constant  readiness  ladders  to  favour  the 
escape  of  persons  from  burning  houses.      It  was  further 
made  incumb(^nt  on  the  churchwardens  to  fix  fire-plugs  at 
convenient  distances  upon  all  the  main  water-pipes  within 
the  parish,  and  to  have  keys  to  open  the  same,  so  that  the 
water  mi^ht    be    instantly   made  available.      Graduated 
rewards  were  also  established  by  the  same  acts  to  persons 
bringing  the  first  three  parish  engines  for  the  extinction 
uf  a  fire.    These  measures  have  since  been  greatly  aided 
by  the  various   offices  for  insuring  property  against  fire, 
whirh  have  maintained,  at  their  own  charge,  numerous 
fire-engines  and  corps  of  firemen.      The  legislature  on  its 
part   (^ave   facility  to  the  ofticers  by  granting  protection 
against  impressment  into  the  navy  to  those  firemen  who 
were  chosen   from  among  the  watermen  and  lightermen 
employed  upon  the  Thames.    Until  a  recent  date  each  of 
the  in>u ranee  otfices  maintained  its  own  engines  and  corps 
of  firemen  independently  of  all  other  similar  establishments. 
A  few  of  the  most  extensive  made  an  arrangement  among 
themselves   in  1825,  by  which  their  engines  and  firemen 
Were  placed  under  the  orders  of  one  superintendent;  but 
it  was  not  until  1 833  that  the  fire-otllces  of  London  became 
generally   united  for   this    purpose    under  one    uniform 
system,  each  office  subscribing  towards  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  in  a  certain  agreed  proportion.     Under  this 
arranj^emcnt,  which  is  suixjrintendcd  by  a  committee  of 
delegates,  one  from  each  of  the  associated  office?,  London 
is  divided  into  five  districts,  three  on  the  north  and  two  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  viz. : — 

North.  1.  From  the  eastward  to  Paul's  Chain,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  Aldersgate  Street,  and  Goswell- 
strcet-road. 

2.  From   the  above  district  to  Tottenham-court- 
road,  Crown  Street,  and  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

3.  Parts  to  the  westward  of  the  forc;;oing. 
^oulh.      4.  From  the  eastward  to  Sou thwark-b ridge  road. 

5.  From  Southwark-bridge-road  westward. 

Tlie  force  craployc<l  consists  of  a  superintendent,  5  fore- 
men, 10  engineers,  9  sub-en ijineers,  31  senior  firemen,  3o 
juntur  firemen  and  6  cxtramen,  and  the  number  of  en* 
euifS  in  constant  readiness  is  33,  >vhich  are  kept  at  20  dif- 
i*'  ont  stations  in  various  parts  of  the  mctrO|x)lis:  two  are 
l!  »atuij;  e:i>iines,  k<»pt  on  tlie  river,  one  moored  ort'  King's 
Stiirs,  Rotherhilhe,  the  other  off  the  Southwark  Hridge. 
One-third  of  the  men  employed  are  constantly  on  duty,  day 
an  1  niirht,  at  the  engine  houses,  and  the  \>hole  arc  liable  to 
he  calleil  U]x)n  whenever  a  fire  occurs.  The  8  u  peri  n  ten  dent, 
wh'i  must  repair  to  the  spot,  wherc\cr  it  may  be,  when  a 
fire  breaks  out,  has  power  to  employ  any  additional  number 
of  men  that  roav  he  wanted.  The  firemen  are  uniformlv 
cl«ithod,  and  ha\-e  their  heads  protected  with  helmets  made 
of  hanlenetl  leithrr;  they  are  p'ovided  with  the  most  ap- 
"•ivved  apjiaratus  for  the  siij>pre*J'U»n  of  firo.  ihe  n^cue  of 
"nan  lil'e.  and  the  saMUsj  of  property:  including  ropes 
I  leni^hs  of  scaling-ladders  capable  of  being  reatidy  ron- 
ied  to  any  rc(|uired  length*    The  ad>'auia£cs  attending 
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an  organised  force  of  this  description  must  be  apparent. 
We  have  no  record  uf  the  number  of  fires  that  occur re<l 
previously  to  its  establishment  in  the  metropolis,  but  a 
record  has  since  been  kept  from  which  the  following  par- 
ticulars are  taken :  — 


Nnmberof  Wholly 

Se^vrely 

SlifbUy 

Flm  in  «1 

hieh  N«m>>4^    ' 

Ysar. 

Fires,       bnrat 

damai;rtL 

(Uin:ij;eMl  livot 

were 

loM. 

Urr*  Ujh 

1K{3 

..    4M             31 

ViS 

2W 

5 

VJ 

1834 

..    4«2             W 

116 

:os 

5 

t 

ih:« 

..    471            81 

125 

315 

7 

11 

ih;« 

..564            33 

134 

307 
35? 

14 

14 

1837 

..    601            22 

122 

16 

13 

2.4/6 


632 


1,699 
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Pevenuet,  ^. — The  revenue  of  the  corporation  uf  tl.** 
City  of  London  is  derived  from  various  sources,  the  priuc  p  il 
of  which  are  rents  of  premises,  dues,  and  market-tolls.  1  !,*• 
receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  years  1831  and  IbiJ.  as 
given  in  to  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commissioners^  were 
as  follows : — 


RvCIITTt. 

1831. 

1832 

Rents  and  qait  rents                 • 

i646.900    9  10 

£4&,^» 

4 

4 

Hents  and  nsvigation  of  ThamM 

1,949    1 

6 

i^'5 

17 

J 

Fines  for  l«a«es    .                         • 

S.712  14 

4 

2.U2 

•• 

4 

Markets,  tolls,  officrs,  and  liequests 

85.yMi    9 

^.v>: 

>( 

i 

Urukers'  rcnU  and  admissiuuB      . 

3.605    0 

0 

S.^^ 

rv 

*\ 

Freedoms  sold             •            • 

4.%t5    0 

0 

3.5V> 

0 

•> 

CsKiuI  receiiits     .             .            • 

9,174  IS 

1 

l,(iJ5 

3 

I 

Insurance  of  oStcers'  Urns 

IM  16 

9 

... 

■> 

Interest  on  Rovcmmeut  securities 

4,480    8 

4 

6.1't* 

i\ 

4 

Sale  of  securities          .             • 
Sale  of  premises  •             *            • 

8,4fl 

,1 

4 

95    0 

0 

lUlance  of  cash  i6  hand          » 

S4.111  19 

3 

26.^3:^ 

;  1 

1 

Freedoms  and  enrolments            • 

• 

1,272  10 

2 

l,-««ri 

J*; 

a 

£176,147    8 

T 

iC  186.929 

»^ 

." 

ExrewniTO  K. 

ieiS.075)  13 
2.4.S  16 

0 

ll.r-9 

r 

Orphans*  Fund            •            • 

Keiitx  and  quit  rents         •             . 

t,h^* 

*  ^ 

Mttn<«;on-hoii<*<»  expenses         . 

. 

l.&^9  16 

6 

6.;j6 

i- 

Expeuiie  of    mn;;istracy,  poUcei  and     i 

prisons           .             .             • 

28. 159    9 

\ 

as.;*'. 

!l 

Coiv»er\ancy  of  riyer  Thames 

• 

3.015  18 

3.:*> 

♦» 

ArtificerK*  aad  tradesmen's  bills  . 

3.160  IH  11 

i.e. 

1 

Maiket  chor^rs           .             • 

. 

6.:Hi9  14 

3 

i..'  I 

* 

I.»w  AuU  patli.imeQtary  expenses 

6.731  13 

4 

s.^C 

1 

4 

Return -tiirtY  on  imported  corn 

• 

".■2')    9 

6 

i.i:j 

e 

Charitable  donati ins         .             • 

2.557    0 

0 

3.:  y 

♦■ 

^.llilries  and  allow  aiires           • 

a 

24.231  10 

6 

24.^*3 

t 

anil  Common- Council 

11.446    6 

8 

23,010 

/ 

Roval  and  reform  eutenaioments 

2.9'.».T  17 

9 

Reqiicifts                .             •             • 

90-3    6  10  1 

1.0.^ 

^ 

In«<irance  paid            .             • 

6.000    0 

0 

a.f,. 

• 

Intercrt  and  annuities      •            • 

8.334  19 

0 

8..   - 

A 

l'iiri-h«ist*  uf  iccuiities              • 

IS.i'OO    0 

0 

is.  IV   ,. 

k 

Debts  di<ich.iri(ed               .             • 

10.000    0 

0 

IS.ft^ 

> 

Money  lent     . 

4, ('00    0 

0 

• 

_ 

Purchase  fnr  k}rd.niayor's  household 

5.703    2 

S 

J  f^> 

/ 

Bal.ince  in  hand          .            • 

26.735  19 

9 

IT.C^rJ 

i< 

iei76,I47    8 

T 

IW.^J 

»s 

The  first  item  in  the  above  statement  of  ex  pen').' 
requires  some  explanation.    The  court  of  the  lord-tm 
and   aldermen  of  London    had   from    time    immen;  : 
acted  as  the  guardians  of  the  children  of  decease  dot. 71 
and  as  trustees  of  their  property.    The  corporation  \'a\ 
advanced  large  sums  to  the  c^ovcmment  upon  ihe  sc  >.- 
of  E-\c]icauer  Tallies,   tvhich  were   totally  lost  to   r* 
upon  the  sliuttiug  of  the  Exchequer  in  1672,  this  c.rt- 
stance,  with  the  losses  occasionefl  by  the  Fire  of  L/" 
occasioned  a  deficiency  in  the  sum  owing   to    its  »>rr  • 
wards  and  other  creditors  of  747,472/.     An  act  w»$  a   • 
in^ly  obtained  (5  and  6  Will,  and  Mary,  c  lOK  et 
'  An  Act  for  tho  relief  of  the  Orphans  and  other  Crr»'  ■ 
of  the  City  of  London,'  in  the  preamble  of  which  the  ?  • 
menlioncHl  deficiency  is  attributed  to  *  sundry  accidc.**  . 
public  cul.iuiilies,'  which  ar!  establislied  a  fiind  f<ir  tf.r  > 
mcntof  the  interest  u)H>n  the  above  sum,  which  pa>t'  ' 
interest  for  ever  was  declared  to  be  in  full  sati<fac:i  - 
debL    The  fund  created  consi-tcd  of  a  cliarpe  of  M»i  •  ' 
annum  on  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  citv;  the  :  - 
of  aqueducts,  or  the  right  of  bringing  water  into  the  <  ' 
J  DUO/,  per  annum  to  be  levied  by  asse^mcnt  on  t!  e 
habitant  houa<;hoMcrs;  600/.  per  annum  arising  fr:*^  • 
lease  jsrrante<l  of  the  right  of  lighting  lamps  «s  cl*cv 
exj^LiJiied;  a  tax  of  2*.  PJ.  on  binding  each  appn-nt:  t 
freeman:  and  of  5#.  U(Hin  e\er>'  ]»crscn  admittctl  •  - 
free  lorn  of  the  city;  4«.  per  tun  upon  wine  im|K»rTro* 
Loudon  \  and  4i/.per  chaldron  on  the  mctage  of  rv»is  :  1 
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6d.  per  cblddroti  upbn  all  ooala  imported.  The  lait  tax  vnm 
to  commence  in  1700,  and  to  continue  ibr  50  years;  after 
which  the  lands  of  the  city  were  to  be  charged  with  6000^ 
per  annum  more  in  fkvour  of  the  orphans*  fund ;  but  in 
1750  the  coal-tax  was  renewed  for  35  years ;  and  in  1767 
it  wss  further  extended  to  1S31 ;  and  it  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued to  1837.  The  debt  for  which  these  charges  were 
originally  made  wa«  fUlly  discharged  in  1820>  the  duties 
imposed  having  been  rendered  mere  produetive  than  was 
expected,  owing  to  the  great  increase  or  the  city ;  but  it  was 
found  convenient  to  continue  them  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  discharge  of  debts  otherwiM  and  subsequently  incurred 
for  various  buildings  and  improvements,  amon^  which 
may  be  mentioned  Blackfriars  Bridge,  Newgate  prison,  the 
Middlesex  sessions-house,  and  improvements  at  Temple 
Bar  and  Bnow  Hill.  More  reeenily  the  coal  duties  have 
been  continued  on  account  of  a  million  of  money  borrowed 
to  make  suitable  approaches  to  the  new  London  Bridge. 

The  total  produce  of  the  various  charges  and  duties 
authorized  by  the  act  of  1694  produced  between  that  year 
and  1829  is  as  follows : — 


Payments  from  city  revenues 
Aqueducts        .  .  • 

Assessments  on  inhabitant  householders 
Lights  •  .  • 

Apprentice  bindings  • 

Freedoms         •  •  • 

Duty  on  wine  .  • 

Metage  and  duty  on  coals 
Sale  of  ground,  &c.  • 


£1,324,750 

62,441 

203,907 

21,000 

34,277 

41.250 

363,442 

3,718,059 

50,975 

£5,820,101 

The  passing  of  the  bill  through  parliament  (1694)  to  au- 
thorise the  levying  of  these  duties  was  aooomnanied  by  an  ex- 
traordinary circumstance.  Considerable  delay  having  been 
experienced  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
city  chamberlain  was  authorised  to  disburse  such  sums  as 
should  be  found  necessary  for  expedition.  Through  some 
want  of  caution  the  government  came  to  suspect  that  bri- 
bery was  used,  snd  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
being  appointed  to  im*estigate  the  matter,  it  came  out  that 
the  ;t>pcuker  had  actually  received  1000  guineas  fur  his  ser- 
vices in  expediting  the  bill  throush  the  house,  and  that  two 
other  members  had  been  guilty  of  similar  corruption.  The 
three  were  consequently  forthwith  expelled  from  the  house. 

The  freehold  estates  belonging  to  the  corporation  within 
thp  city  are  situated  chiefly  in  and  about  Broad  Street, 
Fenchvrch  Street,  Aldgate,  and  the  Minories.  It  has  also 
a  considerable  estate  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  and  possesses  five-sixibs  of  a  leasehold  estate  under 
the  chapter  of  Sl  Paul's  This  lease  has  been  held  sinoe 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  will  expire  in 
1867.  The  net  produce  to  the  city  arising  from  ground- 
rents  is  7500/.  per  annum,  but  the  annual  value  which  will 
lapse  to  the  church  in  1867  is  expected  to  amount  to 
50.000/.  or  60,000/. 

Most  of  the  companies  are  in  possession  of  real  property 
and  moaey  in  the  public  funds,  but  as  many  of  them  refuse 
to  state  the  nature  and  amount  of  their  property,  it  is 
not  possible  to  speak  more  precisely  on  the  subject.  The 
Drapers'  Company  made  a  return  to  the  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration Commissioners,  fh)m  \ihich  it  appears  that  their 
yearly  rents  amount  to  23,400/.;  and  the  Fishmongers 
have  in  like  manner  stated  their  income  from  real  pro- 
perty to  be  17.973/.  per  annum.  It  is  known  that  other 
companies,  and  particularly  the  Mercers,  Goldsmiths,  and 
iVIercbant  Tailors,  hold  large  landed  estates  within  the  city 
of  London,  and  elsewhere,  both  for  their  own  use,  and  on 
various  trusts;  but  the  particulars  of  these  estates  are  not 
made  public. 

Tho  Irish  Society  is  a  corporation  connected  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  with  the  corporation  of  London.  The  origin 
of  this  connection  was  as  follows.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
a  considerable  part  of  the  province  of  Ulster  was  forfeited 
to  tho  crown,  and  proposals  were  entertained  for  establish- 
ing an  English  colony  in  that  province.  In  pursuance  of 
this  scheme  articles  of  agreement  were  executed  in  Janu- 
ary, 1609,  between  the  lonls  of  the  king*s  council  and 
a  oomniittee  appointed  by  the  common-council  acting  on 
behalf  of  tho  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  London 
for  establishing  corporations  in  Derry  and  Coleraine.  It  was 
itrranged  that  20,000/.  should  b^  advanced  by  a  London 


eonpany,  to  consist  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  24 
aaststanta;  that  the  governor  and  five  assistants  ^uld  be 
aldermen  of  London;  that  the  recorder  should  be  another 
assistant,  and  that  the  deputy-goverftor  and  the  rest  of  the 
assistaota  should  be  citisens  of  London,  to  be  elected  annu- 
ally by  the  common-counciL  The  Society,  being  thus  ap- 
pomted,  was  soon  after  put  in  possession  of  the  estates.  The 
sum  subseribed  for  the  purpose  amounted  eventually  to 
60,000/i,  and  was  ehiefly  furnished  in  different  proportions 
by  the  most  wealthy  of  the  liondon  companies.  [Lomdon- 
DBRRY.]  The  Society  was  incorporated  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1619,  and  the  town  of  Coleraine  and  the  county  of 
Londonderry  were  granted  to  the  Society  and  their  succes- 
sors for  ever.  By  another  charter  granted  to  the  Society  by 
Charles  II.  in  1662,  power  was  given  to  the  common  councU 
o^  Londonderi^  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
city,  but  to  give  them  validity  it  was  necessary  that  these 
bye-laws  should  be  confirmed  within  a  limited  time  by  the 
Irish  Society.  The  accounts  of  the  Society  since  1831  have 
boon  printed  and  laid  before  the  court  of  common-council. 
The  estates  have  been  the  subject  of  a  suit  in  chancery, 
which  has  confirmed  the  title  of  the  corporation  to  all  except 
the  lands  that  had  been  granted  to  the  companies. 

PauperiMm, — ^Although  employment  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained in  London  by  persons  in  health,  and  adequate  wages 
are  paid,  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  wages  are  spent 
in  intemperance,  which  adds  largely  to  the  amount  of 
wretchedness  owing  to  misfortune,  sickness,  and  other 
causes.  Under  the  orders  of  the  commissioners  for  executing 
the  act  of  1 833  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  relating  to 
the  poor,  the  metropolis,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  Men 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  poor  law,  is 
divi£d  into  26  districts  or  unions,  as  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed below,  each  of  which  is  managed  by  a  board  of 
guardians,  elected  by  the  rate-payers  of  every  parish  within 
the  union .  in  some  cases  the  parishes  are  too  large  and 
populous  to  admit  of  their  being  satisfactorily  united  for 
this  purpose ;  and  some  parishes  are  governed  under  special 
and  local  acts  of  parliament,  which  oppose  di£Bcu]ties  to 
such  junction.  The  divisions,  the  amount  of  their  popula- 
tion in  1831,  the  number  of  guardians  elected  in  each,  and 
the  sums  expended  for  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  year  ending 
25th  March,  1838,  are  as  follows:— 

Popidmlian,      No.  of   Sxpeoded  fnr  Re* 
1831.       GouiUaiu.    HefofPOorin 

TeAr  eaJiuj{  25Ui 
March.  1838. 


Holborn  Union       .      .     ,  42,649  20 

St.  George's  in  the  East    .  38,505  18 

St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch  •  68,564  21 

St  Martin  in  the  Fields  .  23,732  24 

St  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green  62,018  20 

St  Paucras 103,548  20 

Strand  Union    ....  41,820  21 

Bermondsey      .     .     .     .  29,741  18 

St  George,  South wark     .  39,769  18 

CamberwcU       .     •     .     •  28,231  15 

Lambeth 87,856  20 

Ncwington 44,526  18 

Rotherhithe      ....  12,875  15 

St  Olave,  Southwark  .      .  20,021  15 

St  Saviour,  Southwark    .  31,711  17 

Stepney       72,446  23 

Poplar 25,066  15 

Edmonton 46,510  38 

City  of  London  (98 parishes)  57,080  101 

Whitechapel      ....  64,141  25 

Greenwicu  ..     ...  62,009  20 

Lewisbam 18,426  20 

Kensington       .     •      .     •  75,395  25 

Hackney 34,527  18 

East  London      .     .     •     .  38,311  20 

West  London    ....  27,825  20 


£11,527 
11,683 
17,318 

9,318 
14,218 
19,921 
14,494 
10,2i<l 
10,938 

7,946 
24,598 

9,559 

5,2Gi 

5,897 
11,185 
26.426 
10,519 
15,164 
45,850 
16,426 
15,593 

5,993 
16,293 

8,689 
19,233 


17,522 

Begging  is  followed  as  a  trade  or  profession  in  the  metro- 
polis perhaps  more  systematically  than  in  any  other  city. 
The  subject  has  at  various  times  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  legislature,  and  considerable  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
it  by  the  Reports  of  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  one  of  these  Reports  it  was  stated  on  evidence  that  two 
houses  in  Su  Giles  s  parish  (which  is  the  principal  resort  of 
beggars)  are  frequented  by  considerably  more  than  200  per- 
sons, who  hold  in  them  a  kind  of  club,  from  which  all  who 
aro  not  of  their  profiMsi9n  are  excluded;  that  children  ait 
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kt  <mt  hfiUtm  dsf,  tad  tbtl  tlie  hit*  paM  for  deibroMd 
children  is  sometiniet  u  high  u  Ibur  shilUngt  per  day,  and 
that  a  regular  lehool  ii  kept  in  the  tame  distriot  where 
children  are  inttmeted  in  the  arti  necessary  to  their  tuooess 
aa  begirara.  It  has  heen  stated  that  the  number  of  profes- 
aionsl  beggars  in  and  about  London  amounts  to  15,000, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Irish;  but  this  statement 
rests  upon  no  certain  foundation,  and  has  been  variously 
considered  as  too  high  or  too  low,  according  to  the  riews 
which  different  persons  take  of  the  condition  of  society. 
It  is  ascertained   that   few   of  the   street-beggars  who 

Sretend  to  be  husband  and  wifb  are  really  married.    Tlie 
lendicity  Society  was  fbrmed  in  1818  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  this  evil,  by  affording  relief  to  really  deserving 

Krsons,  and  by  exposing  and  punishing  the  professions! 
gnr  and  impostor.  This  Society  has  an  office  and 
establishment  in  Red  Lion-sauare,  Holborn,  and  has, 
through  the  constant  activity  of  its  managers,  been  instru- 
mental in  moderating  the  evil,  which  however  is  too  great 
in  degree  to  be  successfully  combated  by  any  merely  private 
association. 

8<wir^i^  Banki.^The  various  savings'  banks  that  are 
open  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis  are  no  doubt 
resorted  to  by  some  persons  who  reside  beyond  it ;  and  it 
is  therefore  not  possible  to  ascertain  with  precision  the 
amount  of  deposits  made  by  the  metropolitan  population. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  returns  and  other 
documents  extant  upon  the  subject,  it  appears  that  there 
were,  on  the  20th  November,  1637,  about  97,000  individuals 
resident  within  the  metropolitan  limits  who  had  accounts 
open  at  the  different  savings*  banks,  and  that  the  sum 
standing  at  the  credit  of  their  accounts  was  about  2,450,000/., 
being  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  depositors  in 
Bngland,  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  their 
deposits.  It  is  supposed  that  the  class  of  domestic  ser- 
vants, who  are  very  numerous  in  London,  forms  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  depositors  in  savings'-banks. 

Chariiief,  HomiaU,  ^c— The  public  charities  and  hos- 
pitals within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis  are  very  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  richly  endowed.  The  royal  hospitals  of 
Greenwich  for  seamen  and  of  Chelsea  for  soldiers  are  na- 
tional establishments^  and  wholly  independent  of  private 
support.  The  revenues  of  Greenwich  Hospital  are  aerived 
partly  from  estates  in  Cumberland,  on  which  lead-mines 
are  profitably  worked,  and  partly  from  a  payment  of  six- 
pence ner  month  stopped  fh>m  the  wages  of  seamen,  and  in 
time  of  war  from  unclaimed  prize-money.  In  Greenwich 
Hospital  there  are  usually  about  3000  maimed  and  super- 
annuated seamen,  who  am  boarded,  lodged,  and  clothed, 
and  provided  each  with  one  shilling  per  week  pocket-money. 
There  are  besides  about  32,000  out-pensioners  receiving 
various  allowances  fh>m  3d,  to  U.  6d,  per  diem.  The  great 
officers  of  state  are  nominally  governors  of  the  hospital ;  but 
it  is  really  managed  by  twenty-four  directon,  a  governor, 
and  a  lieutenant-governor.  Chelsea  Hospital,  which  is  for 
the  army,  accommodates  about  400  in-pensioncrs,  and  a 
great  number  of  out-pensioners.  The  expenses  are  defrayed 
by  means  of  contributions  stopped  from  the  py  of  every 
officer  and  private  soldier  in  the  army ;  the  deficiency,  if  any, 
being  nrovided  for  by  parliament.  The  establishment  is 
under  toe  direction  of  commissioners,  a  governor,  and  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor. Connected  with  these  two  hospitals  are  the 
Royal  Naval  Asylum  at  Greenwich  and  the  Royal  Military 
Asylum  at  Chelsea,  the  former  for  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  800  boys  and  200  girls,  the  children  of  seamen 
of  the  Royal  Navy ;  the  latter  for  giving  the  same  advantages 
to  700  boys  and  300  girls,  the  children  of  soldiers. 

The  charities  connected  with  the  corporation  of  London 
are  Christ's  Hospital,  better  known  as  the  Blue-coat  School, 
Bridewell  and  bethlehcm  Hospitals,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  all  of  which  were 
founded  by  Edward  VI.  Christ's  Hospital  contains  about 
1 200  boys,  to  whom  good  classical,  commercial,  and  mathe- 
matical instruction  is  given.  They  are  also  boarded  and 
clothed :  the  annual  expenses  of  the  establishment  amount 
to  30,000/.  The  lord-mayor  and  corporation  of  London 
are  directors  of  the  hospital ;  there  are  besides  about  350 
governors,  each  one  of  whom,  at  his  election  to  the  office, 
presents  400/.  to  the  institution.  The  children  are  admitted 
on  the  nomination  of  the  directors  and  governors,  who  ex- 
ercise their  privilege  in  rotation.  Bridewell  Hospital,  which 
is  under  the  management  of  the  same  board  of  governors  as 
BetUehem  Uoepital,  is  now  med  only  as  a  prison,  under 


wfaidi  head  ft  is  noticed.  Bethlehem  HoapHal,  llrst  erectal 
in  1675  in  Moorflelds,  was  removed  in  1814  to  Saint 
George's  Fields.  It  is  employed  for  the  reception  and  treat- 
ment of  insane  patients,  of  whom  about  200  are  constantly 
accommodated.  This  has  lately  been  found  hiadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  poor  who  are  thus  afllicted  in  the  city  o. 
London,  and  the  building  is  at  this  time  (January,  1839) 
receiving  two  additional  wings.  [As  to  6t  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  see  BAmTRoumaw's  Hospital.] 

St.  Thomai^s  Hospital,  in  Southwark,  is  governed  by  the 
lord-mayor,  aldermen,  and  12  common-oonnctlmen  of  Lon- 
don, and  180  governors  through  donations  of  50/.  and  up- 
wards. It  is  capable  of  receiving  and  usually  contains 
nearly  500  patients;  besides  whom  it  affords  relief  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  out-patients,  who  receive  advice  and 
medieinas  gratuitously.  There  is  a  medical  school  attached 
to  this  hospital.  Other  corporations  dependent  on  the  cor- 
poration of  London  are,  tne  corporation  of  the  Londi^n 
Workhouse.  The  Commission  of  Sewers,  Carpenters'  Srhoi  I, 
&c.;  and  Gresham  College,  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Mercers'  company. 

The  other  hospitals  of  the  metropolis  have  been  founded 
and  are  suppoWed  by  private  benevolence. 

Guy's  Hospital,  St.  Thomas's  Street,  Southwark,  founded 
1721,  and  richly  endowed  by  Mr.  Guy.  A  bequeat  of 
200,000/.  was  made  to  its  funds  in  1829  by  Mr  Thonia% 
Hunt  It  contains  more  than  400  beds,  and  medical  aid  is 
gratuitously  afforded  to  out-patients. 

London  Hospital,  Whitecnapel  Road,  established  174>4, 
and  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  subscript  iun<, 
gives  relief  to  upwards  of  2000  patients  in  the  course  of  ttic 
year,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  surgeons*  pal  ten  is 
through  accidents  among  the  shipping  on  the  river  and  m 
the  docks,  and  the  various  manufactories  in  the  eastern 
part  of  London.  It  has  three  physicians,  three  assistant- 
physicians,  three  surgeons,  and  thne  assistant-surgeons. 

Charing-Cross  HospiUl,  King  William  Street,  Wt 
Strand,  established  in  1818,  erected  in  1831,  is  supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  It  has  an  establishment  of  thrc« 
physicians  and  two  suigeons. 

Westminster  Hospital,  established  1719;  the  present 
building  was  erected  in  1 833.  It  is  capable  of  receiving  'iJ^i 
patients. 

St.  George's  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  instituted  m 
1733.  The  hospital  has  been  recently  rebuilt  There  ars 
usually  nearly  300  in-patients,  besides  a  considerable  num- 
ber relieved  as  out-patienta.  Four  physicians,  with  an 
assistant-physician,  an  equal  number  of  suigeons,  tn.) 
assistant-surgeons,  a  house-apothecary,  and  four  viaiting- 
apothecaries  are  attached  to  this  hospital. 

Middlesex  Hospital,  Charles  Street,  Oxford  Street,  insti- 
tuted 1745,  is  capable  of  containing  300  patienta,  and 
affords  relief  also  to  many  out-patients.  Persona  mevtuic 
with  accidents  are  admitted  at  all  times  without  recom- 
mendation. This  hospital,  which  has  an  adequate  number 
of  physicians  and  surgeons,  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  and  subscriptions. 

The  University  College  Hospital,  built  on  ground  oppotiite 
and  belonging  to  University  College,  was  openbd  in  Novem- 
ber, 1834.  It  contains  beds  for  130  patients,  and  ia  the  ho^ 
pital  for  the  medical  school  of  the  College. 

All  the  above  hospitals  have  medical  schools  attached  Xo 
them. 

Saint  Luke's  Hospital,  City  Road,  instituted  in  1751.  fir 
the  reception  of  poor  insane  persons,  being  parish  paupi  r* 
or  others.  With  every  parish-patient  a  sum  of  4/.  must  \*e 
paid  to  the  hospital;  other  patients  must  pay  only  I/, 
which  is  returned  in  case  of  death,  or  if  the  palirnt  i- 
discharged  within  a  month.  The  hospital  will  accomm*  - 
date  300  patients.  The  affairs  are  managed  bygo\ernuri 
contributing  twenty  guineas  and  upwards  to  the  fund*  •  i 
the  hospital. 

Small-pox  Hospital,  St  Pancras,  instituted  1746,  U  sup- 

Sorted  by  voluntary  contributions.  Since  1799  vaccination 
as  been  adonted  in  this  hospital,  and  upwards  of  100,<<im> 
persons  have  been  vaccinated  by  its  medical  officers.  Therv 
IS  also  a 'National  Vaccine  Establishment*  in  Russell 
Place,  having  in  connection  with  it  eleven  'vaecinatiog 
surgeons'  residing  in  different  parts  of  London  and  Us 
environs. 

London  Fever  Hospital.  St  Pancras,  adjoining  the  Smi'l- 
pox  Hospital,  receives  at  all  hours  casee  of  typhus  anl 
scatiet  fever  without  noommendation.    It  is  snppoited  ir 
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donations  and  tiilifen|»tioaa,  and  is  at  pieient  iscreasiiig  ito 
means  of  aooommodatioD. 

Lock  Hospital,  Grosvenor  Place,  Pimlioo,  oontaiss  80 
patients'  beds,  viz.  45  for  males  and  35  for  females.  It  usu- 
ally receives  between  500  and  600  patients  during  the  year. 
There  are  four  Lying-in  bpspitals  in  various  puts  of  the 
town,  viz.:  Queen  Charlotte*s,  founded  1752,  situated  at 
Lisson  Green,  Paddington;  the  British,  1749,  Brownlow 
Street,  Drury  Lane ;  the  City  of  London,  1750,  City  Road; 
the  General,  1765,  York  Road,  Lambeth. 

A  floating  hospital  was  instituted  in  1821  for  the  recep- 
tion of  sick  and  disabled  seamen  of  all  nations,  who  may 
present  themselves  without  any  recommendation.  The 
Dreadnought,  a  ship  of  104  guns,  was  given  for  this  pur- 
pose by  thu  eovernment  properly  fitted  up*  and  is  con- 
stantly  moorea  off  Greenwich ;  it  is  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  chiefly  from  owners  ana  masters  of  ships 
trading  to  the  port  of  London. 

There  are  two  Ophthalmic  Hospitals,  one  in  Moorflelds, 
established  in  1805,  the  other  in  Chandos  Street,  Charing- 
Cross ;  two  Royal  Infirmaries  for  diseases  of  the  Eye,  one 
in  Cork  Street,  Burlington  Gardens,  the  other  in  Little 
Portland  Stree^  Cavendish  Square ;  an  Infirmary  for  dis- 
eases of  the  Skin,  in  Blenheim  Street,  Oxiord  Street ;  an 
Infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  Lungs,  in  Artillery  Street, 
Bishopsgate;  a  Royal  Universal  Infirmary  for  Children,  in 
the  Waterloo-bridge  Road ;  a  Royal  Metropolitan  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  in  Broad  Street,  Grolden  Square;  a 
Royal  Dispensary  for  diseases  of  the  Ear,  in  Dean  Street, 
Soho;  ana  eighteen  Greneral  Dispensaries,  situated  in 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  supported  by  the  resi* 
dents  in  the  different  localities  where  they  are  found. 

The  cuaritable  institutions  of  the  metropolis  are  so  va- 
rious and  so  numerous  that  only  the  following  list  of  those 
which  are  most  important  can  here  be  given,  with  the 
dates  of  their  establishment,  as  far  as  oan  be  ascertained. 

Foundling  Hospital,  founded  by  T.  Coram,  incorporated 
1739. 

Scottish  Hospital,  for  relief  of  natives  of  Scotland, 
founded  in  1665. 

Magdalen  Hospital,  lor  penitent  prostitutes,  established 
1758. 

London  Female  Penitentiary,  for  the  same  purpose,  esta- 
blished 1807. 

Hospital  for  French  Protestants,  established  1716. 

Jews*  Hospital,  for  aged  poor  and  education  of  children, 
established  1803. 

School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  established  1799, 

Orphan  Working  School,  established  1 760. 

Female  Orphan  Asylum,  established  1758. 

London  Orphan  Asylum,  established  1813. 

Infant  Orphan  Asylum. 

Adult  Orphan  Institution. 

British  Orphan  Asylum. 

Clergy  Orphan  Asylum,  established  1749. 

Merchant  Seamen*s  Orphan  Asylum. 

Sailors*  Female  Orphan  Home,  established  1829. 

National  Benevolent  Institution,  founded  in  1812. 

City  of  London  General  Pension  Society,  established  1818. 

East  London  Pension  Society. 

General  Annuity  Society,  established  1827. 

Philanthropic  Society,  established  1788. 

General  Philanthropic  Society,  established  1813. 

Society  for  relief  cf  distressed  Schoolmasters. 

Literary  Fund  for  relief  of  Distressed  Authors,  esta* 
blished  1790. 

Marine  Soeiety  for  reception  of  Poor  Boys  to  be  sent  to 
Sea,  established  1756. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  established  1 792. 

Artists'  Benevolent  Fund,  established  1810. 

Artists'  General  Benevolent  Institution,  established  1814. 

Royal  Masonic  Institution,  instituted  1 798. 

Society  for  Diseharee  of  Persons  imprisoned  for  Small 
Debts,  established  1772. 

Corporation  of  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  established 
1805. 

Childrens'  Friend  Society,  for  Prevention  of  Juvenile 
Vagrancy,  established  at  Hackney  Wick,  1830. 

Royal  Humane  Society,  for  recovery  of  persons  appa- 
rently dead,  established  1774. 

St  Ann's  Society  Schools,  esUblished  1709. 

The  prindpal  charitable  establishmentSy  for  the  purpose 
«f  instruction  only i  are :— ^ 


The  Westminster  SebooL  esM^lished  by  Queen 

in  1590. 

St.  Paul's  School,  founded  by  Dean  Colet  in  1510. 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  established  1561. 
St  Olave's  Free  Grammar- School,  founded  by  Queen 

Elizabeth. 
Mercers'  Free  Grammar-SchooU 
St  Saviour's  Grammar-Sehool,  founded  1562. 
British  and  Fdreiffn  School  Society. 
National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor. 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  instituted  in 

1699. 

The  educational  establishments  of  a  public  character,  but 
not  charitable,  are  :— 

University  Collie,  London. 

King's  College,  London. 

School  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

The  Charter  House,  founded  by  Thomas  Sutton  in  16 11, 
is  an  hospital,  which  has  a  school  attached  to  it. 
[Chartbr  House.] 

The  University  of  London,  incorporated  in  1837,  consists 
of  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  thirty-six  fellows* 
who  are  empowered  to  confer  degrees  in  arts,  law,  and 
medicine.  The  university  chambers  are  at  present  in 
Somerset  House.  It  is  principally  supported  by  grants 
from  government.  The  first  examination  for  matricu- 
lation in  arts  took  place  in  November,  1838.  The  first 
examination  for  degrees  wiU  take  place  in  May  or 
June,  1839. 

Of  societies  and  establishments  connected  with  science^ 
literature,  and  the  arts,  the  following  are  the  principal  :— 

The  British  Museum. 

The  Royal  Society,  incorporated  1663. 
,  The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  founded  1^72. 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.,  esta- 
blished 1754. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  incorporated  1765. 

The  Royal  Institution,  incorporated  in  1800. 

The  Linncean  Society,  established  1802. 

The  British  Institution,  established  1805. 

The  Geological  Society,  established  in  1813. 

The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  esta^ 
blished  in  1826,  incorporated  in  1832. 

The  Horticultural  Society,  established  1808. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute,  in  Southampton  Buildings, 
established  in  1823. 

The  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  established  in  1820. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  established  1830. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  established  1823.  . 

The  Zoological  Society,  established  1829. 

The  Architectural  Society,  established  1831. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  established  in  1820. 

The  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  established  in  1828. 

The  Stati8ti(»d  Society,  establi^ed  1834. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  estabhshecl 
1835 ;  incorporated  by  charter  1837. 

The  London  Institution,  established  1806. 

Sion  College,  incorporated  1630. 

Entomological  Society,  instituted  in  1806. 

Phrenological  Society. 

City  of  London  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 

College  of  Physicians,  established  in  1518. 

College  of  Surgeons. 

Company  of  Apothecaries. 

And  several  medical  societies. 

Of  late  years  numerous  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
have  been  established  within  the  metropolis :  their  general 
objects  are  the  same,  being  the  communication  of  useful 
knowledge  by  means  of  lectures,  classes,  the  formation  of 
libraries,  and  collections  of  various  kinds. 

The  principal  places  of  public  amusement  in  the  metro< 
polls  are : — 

The  Queen's  Theatre  (Opera  House),  Haymarket. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane. 

■  ■  Covent  Grarden. 

.  Haymarket. 

The  English  Opera  House,  Strand. 

The  Royal  Adelphi  Theatre,  Strand. 

The  Olympic  Theatre,  Wych  Street. 

The  St  James's  Theatre. 

The  Suney  Theatce* 


Tlia  Victoria  TheUn,  WnterlM  Road. 

TI.P  Cilvdf  l^itidon  Tlicntre,  Norton  Filpito. 

Thu  FiivilUin  TliDDtre,  Wliitecbapol  Road. 


mphilliei 


The  nlncei  ortcanoral  recre»tion  are :— St.  Jim«i'i  Park. 
Myde  Fufk,  Keniiin^n  Oatdeni,  the  Regenl'*  Park,  and 
Greenwich  Park,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tbamei  at  Green- 
wich. With  Ihe  excvpliun  of  Greenwich  Park,  they  may 
all  be  cDiisiilered  to  bo  in  London,  and  are  easily  acc«uible 
to  all  Ibo  inhabitant!  of  the  melropoli«. 

TVade,  ^,— The  accidental  burning  of  the  Cnaloni 
Houie  of  London,  in  February,  1814,  in  wblcb  the  Etealer 

Sirt  or  the  trade  records  of  the  port  and  kingdom  vtn 
aatroyed,  renden  it  impowible  to  give  a  complete  acconnt 
of  the  commerce  of  the  metropolia  for  any  preceding  period. 
The  relative  proportion  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade 
enjoyed  by  ila  merchants  during  the  preoent  century  will  be 


n  London  and  in  all  tbe  rt 
D,  including  London : — 


63*2.731 


1K>7 


,  which  are  taken  from 
0  the  Exchequer  by 
IB  much  as  the  net 


It  nppenra  from  these  fi< 
official  returns,  that  the  payments 
the  Custom  House  of  London  amou 

receipts  of  all  the  other  ciistom-houDe*  in  Groat  Britain  and 
Ireland.  It  was  expected  that  the  opening  of  (he  China 
trade,  end  the  consequent  participation  of  oilier  porti  in  the 
tea  trade,  which  hod  previouiily  been  monopolized  by  Lon- 
don, would  have  considerably  altered  the  above  proportions; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  auch  ho*  not  been  the  result:  in 
fact,  the  buyers  of  this  aiticle  of  general  coniumplion  still 
resort  to  I.0ndoD  as  tlio  market  in  wliich  thej  can  select 
their  pui  chases  to  (be  greatest  advantage. 

The  number  of  ships,  with  the  amount  of  tonnage,  that 
havo  froqaenled  the  rf>rt,  give  a  better  idea  of  the  actual 
amount  of  its  trade  than  is  afforded  by  revenue  accounts, 
which  must  vary  wilh  (he  llscal  regulations  of  the  cuunlry. 


and  which  «xclnde  altogether  goods  that  entnllw  port  and 
are  re-exported  or  sent  coastwise  under  bond  toother  t>r>it> 
in  the  kingdom.  The  shipping  that  cleared  outwatdi  tu 
foreign  put*  in  17&3  comitted  of— 

Shipi.  T<m>. 

British    .        .         .     1219        153,969 
Foreign  .        .        .ISO  36.281 

1369        180,3^0 
In  1791  tbe  trade  wu  more  than  double  what  it  was  ai 
I7S3.    The  clearances  from  the  port  wore  in  that  year  — 


lo: 
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I  the  port  in  the  aane  )ci 

Tw. 

1 109  shipa  under  200  tons  burthen     .     .     .  94,'j:i.' 

3(3    „     between  200  and  300  Ions  burthen  91, Ij' 

268     „  „        3U0  and  500  „  9J.97U 

24    „  „       £00  and  750  „  1.'(.'j.-4 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessela,  British  and  fbn.'1'.ii. 
that  entered  the  port  from  foreif^  parts  in  each  year  fmiii 
1620  lo  1S37,  will  show  how  ffreatly  its  foreign  commcii'C 
ba;«  increased  during  the  last  half  century: — 


W-U. 

V«^. 

Y~i. 

SUp.. 

Ta>. 

Shi]-. 

TuBI. 

SUp^ 

3.000 

W5,9M 

a 

fflffi 

S'S 

1929 

3,989 

{■Hi 

S'fii 

'M 

a; 

The  number  and  tannage  of  ships  that  cleared  ou 
London  to  different  parts  of  the  world  in  each  yea 
18^1  to  1 83 7  have  been  as  follows:— 


I83I. 

1833. 

1833. 

1834. 

1835. 

183S.       1        1837. 

TiillHl'lill>.l!lut<forAi>nlra  ... 

::  Vx::^^JX::::::::; 
oi^rp-" :.:..: 

4.ltl: 

7J.90 

..I 

Bl.SM 

W.CI16 

3.707 

9S 
a 

3,<33 

»,os;> 
«67:'s« 

.OS     4S,ow!        7? 

47      K.-Al         ft 
91  [    X.-Jvi         IM 

a,90«  7i9,4e7   *,ois 

,-*■:"■ 

926.125 

3,«;  SM.SM 

3,78* 

7Bi,i«r 

4,1«,- 

iBj.ni 

3.1I7» 

8SS,«)] 

*.*m\  »19,MSj  t.MB 

««.« 

Tliu  aluiu  IliiuTus  exhibit  an  amount  of  actiiiiy  in  tbe 
pr'Hwciitiuii  of  furuigii  Imdo  wholly  without  a  parallel,  but 
tliuHu  numbora  are  fur  uxruudud  by  the  coasting  trade  of  tho 
port,     Tlio  number  and   lunnOKe  of  coB»lini{  vessels  that 
iintemd  I.ond>in  from  olhiT  narts  oftbe  United  Kingdom, 

during  lliusix  yeara  fruni  IHJS  to  1»34,  were  as  under.— 

quantity  of  merehandiso  brought  by  canal  and   by   Und- 
carriage  lo  London  or  which  is  by  tbe  same  means  conrtvi  .J 
thence  to  the  interior  of  tlie  kingdom,  but  it  must  be  iVr* 
great    There  is  not  a  town  or  village  of  any  note  in  tho 

mercinl  inlerwurse  with  the  metropolis  by  means  of  bt,>'i 
or  waggons  or  both,  but  nolhing  is  known  concerning  tho 

f'"-— ■'"        -^^■■'^■"■ 

Tol.l. 

quantity  of  goods  transported.     It  would  be  etay  fur  il;.- 

all  informalion  of  this  kind  is  systematically  withheld,  p-..>- 
bably  through  the  fear  of  exciting  competition.     The  vale; 
of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  and  merchandise  constim'.i 

at  any  lime  since  the  commencement  of  the  wmreboutm.,: 
syitom.  it  u  not  possible  to  give  any  mote  deflnilo  infonn^- 
twn  on  the  subject.    [Dgcw.l 

T..1". 

iftS 

Nil  |«. 

T«.. 
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ilagli«n  if  siteatod  about  nidimy  iMtiraaii  the  Clady  and 
Mayola  rivara.  on  tha.ioad  watt  ward  from  Tooma»  at  which 
lattar  plaaa  the  Lower  Bann  flrat  kiuea  ftom  the  lake.  The 
towns  of  Ctotle  Dawson.  Magberafolt,  Tobennore,  and 
M onevmore  are  siUitted  in  the  open  eonntry  between  the 
Mo3^ola  and  the  Ballinderrjr  nveia.  This  traet  is  bounded 
westward  by  the  deUehed  nioanUtn  of  filiefe  Gallion, 
which  rites  to  the  height  of  l7Se  feet,  and  is  in  iu  structure 
similar  to  the  mountains  of  the  basaltie  tract  abovemen- 
tioned,  although  throughout  the  wide  interveninf^  valley  of 
Ballyna«creen  there  are  no  traces  of  any  connecting  forma* 
tion.  West  of  the  valley  of  Ballynasereen  commences  a 
meuntain-ehain  which  with  little  interruption  extends  to 
the  valley  of  the  river  Foyle,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Londonderry.  The 
highest  of  the  group  is  Sawell,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
2236  feet,  about  midway  between  Slieve  Gallion  and  the 
western  extremitv  of  the  chain.  The  other  chief  heights 
on  the  range  are  Muinard,  east  of  Sawell,  2057  feet;  Dairt 
mountain,  west  of  Sawell,  2037  feet;  Finglen,  east  of 
Muinard,  167$  feet;  and  Slieve  Kirk,  which  forms  the 
western  extremity  of  the  range,  1224  feet  The  district  in- 
cluded between  these  mountains  and  Loch  Foyle,  oonsti- 
ttttiug  the  western  division  of  the  county,  is  divided  by  a 
central  tract  of  hieh  land  into  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Koe 
and  Faughan.  The  former,  rising  in  the  upper  part  of 
Glenshane,  is  joined  by  the  Owenreagh  and  Owenbeg  rivers 
at  the  entrance  of  that  valley,  from  which  it  pursues  a 
northern  course  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  abrupt  decli- 
ties  terminating  the  basaltic  region,  to  Loch  Foyle,  which 
it  enters  by  a  sharp  turn  to  the  west  immediately  under  the 
base  of  Benyevenagh.  Several  streams  loin  the  Roe  from 
the  comparatively  level  tract  interposed  between  it  and 
these  mountainSf  rendering  it,  next  to  the  Foyle  and  Bann, 
the  most  considerable  river  of  the  county.  The  valley  of 
the  Roe,  especially  towards  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  is 
flat  and  open,  and  contains  much  good  and  highly  improved 
land.  The  thriving  town  of  Newtown  Limavady  is  situated 
on  this  river  about  five  miles  above  its  mouth,  on  the  high 
road  between  Coleraine  and  Londonderry  city,  next  to 
which  places  it  is  the  most  important  town'  of  the  county. 
Dungiven,  also  a  place  of  some  consequence,  occupies  a 
romantic  site  on  the  same  river  near  its  junction  witn  the 
Owenreagh,  in  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  Glenshane. 
The  principal  roads  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  the  county 
pass  through  these  townst  which  severally  occupy  points  at 
which  the  leading  mountain -passes  converge.  The  open 
rich  country  of  tbu  valley,  called  Moyroe,  or  the  plain  of 
the  Roe,  extends  westward  along  the  southern  shore  of 
Loch  Foyle  by  Muff,  and  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  loch 
opens  into  the  valley  of  the  Faughan.  The  Faughan  river, 
which  springs  from  the  northern  declivities  of  Sawell,  after 
skirting  the  bases  of  the  several  mountains  which  extend 
from  that  point  westward  and  northward  to  within  two 
miles  of  the  Foyle,  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  east  of  north, 
and  runs  through  a  highly  improved  open  valley  to  Loch 
Foyle.  From  the  village  of  Claudy,  situated  near  the 
sources  of  the  Faughan,  to  the  point  where  the  river  turns 
northward,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  the  vallev  is  occupied 
by  well-improved  grounds  and  numerous  bleach-greens. 
The  fertile  vales  of  Bond's  Glen  and  Glenrandle  open 
from  between  the  mountains  formine  the  countv  boundary 
on  this  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Faughan.  The  district 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Roe  and  Faughan  is  considerably 
encumbered  with  moor  and  mountain.  Legavannon,  the 
principal  eminence,  which  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
tract,  has  an  elevation  of  1269  feet.  Other  heights,  varying 
from  600  to  900  feet,  spreading  southward  and  westward 
from  Legavannon,  form  the  valleys  of  Burntolloght  and 
Faure,  from  each  of  which  a  considerable  stream  descends 
to  the  Faughan. 

Between  the  Lower  Faughan  and  the  Foyle  is  a  rango 
of  undulating  sround  crossed  by  a  valley  through  which 
the  high  road  from  Dungiven  is  carried  to  the  village  of 
Waterside;  from  thence  a  wooden  bridge  completes  the 
communication  with  Londonderry  city.  The  city  of 
Londonderry  occupies  a  boldly  rising  ground  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Foyle,  along  which  the  county  embraces  an 
irregular  tract  extending  from  about  four  miles  above 
the  city  to  a  mile  below  Uulroore,  where  the  river  expands 
into  Loch  Foyle.  The  distance  from  end  to  end  of  this 
out-lying  portion  of  the  county  is  ten  miles,  and  its  breadth 
from  one  to  three  and  *&  half.    It  if  all  arable  and  in  a 


good  state  of  improremeDt.  as  is  also  the  oppente  bank 
of  the  river.  The  Foyle  here  makes  a  noble  appearaoce« 
varying  in  bieadth  from  300  jards  to  half  a  mile,  and 
being  capable  of  floatiDf  ships  of  800  tens  wp  to  tho 
bridge  of  Londonderry. 

The  most  remarkable  Isature  ef  the  coasMioe  is  the  tract 
which  exten4s  from  the  north-western  estremitj  of  the 
hillv  region  to  the  low  point  of  Maginigan  and  south wmrd 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Roe.  On  this  tract  a  measured  the 
base-line  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Ireland  now 

foing  on  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ordnaii(x% 
3,200  feet  in  length.  The  same  tract  appears  to  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  loch,  and  rUe» 
towards  its  centre  in  a  bank  which  confines  the  navigation 
to  that  portion  of  Loch  Foyle  lying  along  the  ooa&t  of 
Donegal,  The  length  of  the  loch,  which  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  bounded  by  the  low  coast  of  Londonderry  on  the 
east  and  south,  and  by  the  bold  shore  of  Ennishowen  uu 
the  west,  is  above  18  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  )o  . 
The  entrance  to  the  loch,  between  Magilligan  Point  and 
Ennishowen  Head,  is  about  a  mile  across,  and  from  tlis 
point  to  Londonderry  city  is  a  safe  and  tolerably  sheltered 
navisation  of  23  miles.  Eastward  of  the  entrance  is  a  shoal 
called  the  *  Tuns,',  which  renders  the  loch  difficult  of  si  - 
cess  in  stormy  weather.  The  safer  channel  is  by  tiic 
western  side  of  this  shoaL  Except  the  small  and  ai  pre- 
sent inconvenient  harbour  of  Portrush,  there  is  so  other 
shelter  for  vessels  on  the  coast  of  this  county.  It  has  Uvn 
proDosed  to  render  the  Bann  navigable  from  Loch  Nea^h 
to  the  sea  by  deepening  the  channel  at  Toome,  and  clear im;; 
away  the  ledges  of  rock  which  cross  it  st  Moyvannaglh.% 
Portna,  and  the  Cutts.  There  is  however  an  extousixc 
sand-bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  could  not  be  kc)*t 
open  without  constant  dredging.  Under  these  circumstance* 
Portrush  is  likely  to  continue  the  port  of  Coleraine. 

The  roads  throughout  the  county  are  in  general  excellent. 
The  imipediate  valley  of  the  Bann  and  the  district  of  Loch 
Neagh  in  particular  are  closely  intersected  with  linei^  of 
communication.  The  western  district  is  not  so  well  opened. 
The  chief  lines  here  are  those  connecting  Newtown  Lima' 
vady  by  the  southern  shore  of  Loch  Foyle  and  the  valley  « t 
the  Lower  Faughan  with  Londonderry,  and  that  whi/*li 
runs  by  the  Upner  Faughan  from  Dungiven  to  the  same 
place.  One  road  only  crosses  the  rough  country  interpitsi-'l 
between  these  lines.  The  valley  of  the  Roe  is  well  prov  ulr  u 
with  roads,  which  extend  southward  by  Banagher  to  Cladr. 
giving  ample  means  of  communication  to  the  eount:\ 
between  the  heads  of  the  nvers  Roe  and  Faughan.  Tb<? 
communication  southward  is  chiefly  by  the  valley  of  tb« 
Foyle  on  one  side,  and  by  the  head  of  the  valley  v( 
Ballinascreen  on  the  other,  aesides  these  there  are  sevcrr  i 
passes  from  Tvrone  into  Londonderry  among  the  mountain 
groups  which  lie  between  these  points. 

By  a  rain-guage,  kept  with  great  care  at  Londonderry,  it 
appears  that  the  maximum  annual  Quantity  of  rain,  on  ar 
observation  of  seven  years,  was  somewKat  less  than  35  inches 
the  minimum  somewhat  less  than  26  inches,  and  the  mf  a'» 
31*1  inches.  From  the  same  observations  it  apneared  th* : 
on  an  average  of  seven  years  there  were  in  eacn  year  1  •  .* 
days  fair,  2U2  showery,  and  34  wet  The  climate  is  by  tu. 
means  &vourable  to  early  sowing.  The  frequency  of  tSt- 
showers,  rather  than  the  quantity  of  rain,  renders  the  air  iui>.  l 
humid  than  in  many  districts  where  a  greater  quantity  .f 
rain  falls. 

Geology.— The  basaltic  tract  corresponds  in  all  respect « 
to  the  remainder  of  the  field  on  the  opposite  side  uf  \tt 
Bann  [Giants'  Caubxway],  with  this  remarkable  difleren*  «*. 
that  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  reversed;  the  surface,  and  tL« 
masses  which  compose  it,  on  the  Londonderry  side  of  t:  • 
Bann  dipping  towards  the  north-east,  whereas  tlieir  din<-- 
tion  on  the  Antrim  side  is  nearly  to  Uie  south-west.  Tt< 
basalt,  as  in  Antrim,  attains  its  greatest  thickness  at  tl.# 
northern  extremitv  of  the  field,  the  cap  of  Ben}  even 04: 1 
measuring  upwards  of  900  feet  Chalk,  lias,  limefrtotc 
and  red  sandstone^  succeed  in  descending  order.  or.> 
or  more  of  the  members  being  frequently  absent,  and  n>-.- 
stitute  the  remainder  of  the  system,  which  throughcN.: 
reposes  immediately  on  the  primitive  rock.  The  geolcci<'^I 
structure  of  the  district  may  thus  be  described  as  a  floor  •. 

J»rimitive  rock  overlaid  in  part  by  a  field  of  secoml&r^ 
brmations,  capped  by  basalt  The  boundary  line  tsiuark*- ' 
by  the  abrupt  declivities  forming  the  eastern  limit  uf  t*  « 
valley  of^the  Roe*  from  the  southern  extremity  of  thxs 
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range  it  pMfles  acrwi  tfae  If  ayoU  f  iter  to  fhe  e*it  of  Sliere 
GalUon»  and  so  to  Locb  Neagh,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
which  it  reappears  at  the  mouth  of  the  Qlenayy  river.    The 
main  constituent  of  the  test  of  tfae  county  is  mica  slate. 
This  rock  covert  about  460  square  statute  miles  of  the 
surface  of  Loodonderry.    In  goieral  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  it  and  the  red  sandstone^  which  is  the  most 
prominent  member  of  the  secondary  itold*  is  well  defined. 
One  mass  however*  that  of  Coolcoscrahan  mountain,  which 
rises  nearly  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  wholly 
composed  of  this  rock*  although  almost  surrounded  bv  the 
advanced  basaltic  heights  of  Craignaahook  and  Benbradagh. 
Upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  mica  slate  of  this  district 
belong  to  th^taloose  variety.    Primitive  limestone  is  of  fre- 
quent oocurrenoe  throughout  this  field*    At  a  height  of  800 
feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  north-west  aide  of  Oimtogher 
mountain,  it  is  found  with  veina  of  ooloured  spar*  quarts, 
and  green  chlorite.    It  also  oooun  near  Dungiven  and 
Claudy.    On  the  eaet  side  of  Slieve  GaUion  there  is  a  gran- 
ular limestone,  which  contains  quantitieft  of  crystaUiied 
hornblende :  hornblende  slate  is  found  at  several  plaeea  in 
the  valley  of  the  Roe;  a  bed*  four  hundred  yards  in  extent; 
occurs  near  the  old  oburch  of  Dungiveti*  where  it  runs 

Sarallel  to  the  bed  of  primitive. limestone  above  mentiaoed. 
'he  structure  ol  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  coonty 
itf  more  complex.  Slieve  OalUon*  besides  having  a  eajp  of 
basalt,  with  the  usual  underlying  formations,  exhibita 
towards  ita  baia  beds  of  sienite  in  eonneetien  with  por- 
phyry. On  the  north-west  aide  the  aienite  verges  into  green- 
stone. Several  maaaee  of  greenstone,  unconnected  with  the 
tabular  basalt  of  the  summit,  also  crop  out  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mountain.  All  along  the  western  verge  of  the 
basaltio  region  [the  red  sandstone,  whieb  forms  ue  lowest 
member  of  the  field,  projects  beyond  the  superior  strata  in 
a  belt  varying  from  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth.  This  is 
the  surface  rook  of  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Ro^  from  the 
head  of  which  it  sweepa  across  the  opening  of  the  valley  of 
Ballinderry,  and  so  between  Slieve  Crallion  and  the  line  of 
basalt  into  Tvronob  A  detached  patch  of  floetx  limestone 
occurs  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  sandstone  field  atDetart- 
martin,  on  the  north-east  of  Slieve  GaUion,  where  it  is  worked 
for  burning.    There  are  no  mines  worked  in  this  county. 

Sail^  Jgriculiuref  and  Trade.—The  soil  of  that  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Bann  where  the  subsoil  is  hard  basalt 
consists  for  the  most  nart  of  a  rusty  loose  grit,  without 
sufficient  strength  or  oonesion  for  wheat  crops.  Numerous 
tracts  of  bog,  interspersed  with  shallow  pools,  and  frequently 
separated  by  craggy  knolls  of  basalt,  are  scattered  over  this 
part  of  the  county.  There  are  however  tracts  of  good  land 
along  the  banks  of  the  several  rivers  which  traverse  the 
district,  and  especially  at  their  junctions.  In  general  these 
superior  portions  consist  of  rolled  gravel  banks :  clayey 
tracts  oecur  in  the  neiahbourhood  of  Coleraine,  beyond 
which,  on  the- Antrim  side  of  the  river,  the  basaltic  soil  is 
of  a  better  quality  than  in  the  rest  of  the  tract.  The  same 
characteristics  mark  the  basaltic  field  in  the  district  of 
Loch  Neagh;  but  between  the  basalt  and  the  primitive 
district  farther  west  is  a  tract  of  rich  open  country,  ex- 
tendins  southward  into  Tyrone.  This  is  the  most  extensive 
tract  of  good  ground  in  the  county.  The  soil  of  the  basaltic 
Seld  towards  its  western  border  is  of  a  better  descrintion 
!han  in  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Bann  and  Loch 
!*seagh.  The  basalt  is  here  copiously  intermixed  with 
seolitet  which  renders  its  detritus  comparatively  fertile.  A 
loil  of  this  kind  covers  the  summits  of  Benyevenagh  and 
Benbradagh,  forming  extensive  tracts  of  sweet  pasture. 
rUe  subjacent  valley  of  tfae  Roe  possesses  a  variety  of  soils, 
ill  of  a  superior  kind.  The  rich  fliat  of  Moyroe,  extend- 
ing ftom  the  base  of  Benyevenagh  across  the  opening  of 
the  valley,  consists  of  alluvial  deposits,  which  form  a  deep 
loamy  soil  of  considerable  strength  and  fertility.  A  strip 
>f  loamy  land*  also  of  alluvial  origin,  accompanies  the 
nindings  of  the  river  as  high  as  Newtown  Limavady. 
Uigh  gravel  banks,  rising  in  a  natural  terrace  on  each  side 
lieyond  these  fiats,  mark  the  more  immediate  valley  of  the 
river  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course:  The  soil  of 
these  banks  is  generally  a  fertile  though  not  very  rich  loam. 
B<;vond  the  eastern  terrace  commences  a  tract  of  red  clay, 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sandstone,  which  at 
this  6ide  forms  the  surface-rock  up  to  the  immediate  acclivi- 
ties of  the  mountains.  This  clay  contains  extensive  beds 
»r  marl,  and  with  good  treatment  bears  excellent  grain  crops. 
The  schistose  district^  lying  between  the  valleys  of  the  Roe 
»nd  Faughan,  is  to  a  great  extent  moory  aid  mountainous. 


Tfae  valleys  of  Faugban*vale  and  Muff-glen,  running  south  ' 
ward  from  the  open  tract  along  the  margin  of  Loch  Foyle 
into  the  sehistoBe  region,  have  good  tracts  of  fertile  land, 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  gravel,  loam,  and  strong  clay. 
The  main  valley  of  the  Faughan  river  is  in  its  structure  and 
soil  similar  to  the  western  half  of  the  vallev  of  the  Roe, 
having  gravel  terraces  reaching  back  to  the  schistose  region 
at  each  side.    These  are  well  cultivated,  and  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley  spread  over  a  considerable  tract. 
Gravel  and  mica-slate  are  also  the  chief  constituents  of  the 
soil  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Foyle.    A  cold  blue  clay 
occurs  here  in  a  few  detached  spots.    The  best  improved 
portions  of  the  county  are  the  district  of  Loch  Neagh,  the 
valley  of  the  Roe,  the  valley  of  the  Faughan,  idcluding 
the  coast  of  Loch  Foyle,  between  the  embouchures  of  these 
rivers,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Londonderry  on  both 
sides  of  the  Foyle.    There  is  a  very  general  scarcity  of 
timber.    The  chief  mansion-house  in  the  county  is  that  of 
Down-hill,  the  residence  of  Sir  James  Bruce,  Bart,  built  by 
the  late  earl  of  Bristol,  bishop  of  Derry.     It  is  an  imposing 
arehitectural  pile,  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  basaltic  field 
where  it  rises  over  the  sea,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Bann.    The  cliffs  immediately  behind  tha 
house  rise  upwards  «f  100  feet  above  the  beach,  and  tha 
situation  is  so  bleak  that  planting  could  only  be  effected  in 
the  deep  ravines  which  surronnd  the  demesne  on  the  land 
ward  sine.    There  is  here  a  splendid  collection  of  paintings 
by  the  old  masters,  and  of  otner  articles  of  virti^,  removed 
from  the  galleries  at  Ballyscullion  when  the  palace  erected 
by  the  aame  prelate  there  was  taken  down.     Ballyscullion 
house,  as  it  stood  in  1803,  was  by  much  the  most  magnifl 
cent  residence  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  situation,  cm  tha 
bare  flat  near  the  point  where  the  Bann  issues  from  Looh 
Beg,  was  however  extremely  unfavourable  te  the  forma* 
tion  of  a  demesne  corresponding  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
building.    The  house  was  accordingly  taken  down  on  the 
death  nf  the  earl,  and  the  materials  sold. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  county  has  been  ma* 
terially  forwarded  by  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
school  near  Muff  by  the  company  of  grocers  of  London, 
who  here  hold  large  estates  under  the  crown.  There  art 
130  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  school,  for  experimentid 
farming ;  a  classical  school  is  likewise  connected  with  the 
estabhshment  Oats  and  barley  are  the  principal  grain 
crops.  The  system  of  greencropping  is  practised  by  the 
gentry  only.  There  is  but  little  land  in  pasture,  and  the 
breed  of  cattle,  with  the  exception  of  pigs,  of  which  great 
numbers  are  reared,  is  in  general  not  much  attended  to. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  grain  sold  at 
the  chief  market-towns,  exclusive  of  Londonderry  ai 
Coleraine,  in  the  years  1830  and  1835 : — 
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The  condition  of  the  labouring  population  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  same  class  in  most  parts  of  the  north  of  Ire 
land.  The  general  rate  of  wages  for  agricultural  labouren 
is  U.  per  day  for  180  working  days  in  the  year.  The  popu 
lation  are  to  a  considerable  extent  of  Scottish  and  English 
descent.  Their  dwellings  and  persons  are  distinguishea  by 
a  superior  air  of  comfort.  Those  of  the  native  race  occupy 
the  more  mountainous  and  remote  districts*  they  are  a 
simple  and  interesting  people,  preserving  vivid  traditiona  of 
early  times,  and  are  generally  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  Irish  language  ia 
very  commonlv  in  use  among  them. 

The  manufacture  and  bleaduog  of  linens  is  the  staple 
trade  of  the  countv.  The  most  oitensive  bleach-greens  lia 
along  tne  rivers  Koe  and  Faughan,  on  the  latter  of  which 
there  is  abundant  water-power  and  numerous  sites  ad* 
mirably  calculated  for  this  branch  of  the  manufacture.  In 
1831  there  were  in  the  county  8543  weavers,  46  reed 
makers,  S58  flax-dressers,  21  bleachers,  64  cotton-spinnersi 
3  brewersy  1  distiller,  6  maltsters,  153  coopers,  53  hattera 
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tiimta,  their  eliarter  wm  r«Q0wed  by  letteiv  imtent  of  the 

Cth  April,  1662,  and  the  city  again  begtm  to  protper.  About 
1685  however  a  great  decay  took  plaoe  in  trade  and  com* 
merce,  and  two  years  after,  on  a  quo  warranto  btOMSht 
against  the  corporation  by  the  goYemmefit  of  KingJames  iL, 
the  eorporation  were  deprived  of  their  oh«ter«  The  aehM- 
quent  prDceedinga  of  the  government  excited  untversel 
alarm  among  the  Ptoteatanto  of  Ireland,  and  a  report  of  an 
intended  maiaaore  having  reached  the  city  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1 688,  decided  the  inhabitants  on  refusing  admit- 
sion  to  Lord  Antrim's  regiment,  which  had  been  despatched 
by  the  lord-lieutenant  Tyreonneil  to  garrison  the  place. 
Ihe  gates  were  closed  by  some  resolute  voung  men  of  the 
town,  on  the  7th  of  December,  just  as  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  king's  forces  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  The  northern  Protestants  now  generally  took  arms, 
and  Derry  became  their  principal  rendesvons.  lord  Mount- 
joy,  a  Protestant  nobleman,  holding  a  oommissbn  in  the 
army  of  King  James,  was,  with  some  difRculty,  admitted  by 
the  citizens,  who  stipulated  that  one-half  of  any  force  he 
might  introduce  should  be  Protestants,  and  that  until  their 
apprehensions  should  be. allayed  by  a  pardon  for  the  late 
commotion,  the  citisens  themselves  should  keep  the  guards. 
In  the  meantime  arms  and  ammunition  were  provided,  and 
applications  for  assistance  urged  on  the  London  companies. 
Lord  Mountjoy  being  despatched  to  Paris,  the  command 
was  bestowed  on  Ck>lonel  Lundy,  who  professed  himself 
strongly  attached  to  the  Protestant  cause. 

On  the  12th  March,  1690,  King  James  landed  at  Kinsale, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  it  was  resoWed 
to  make  the  reduction  of  Derry  the  object  of  the  army's 
first  operations.  On  the  approach  of  King  James,  who 
proceeded  on  the  expedition  in  peison  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men,  Lundy  declared  the  place  untenable,  and 
dissuaded  some  English  forces  which  had  just  arrived  in  the 
bay  from  landing  in  the  face  of  the  superior  force  advancing 
against  them.  The  citisens,  indignant  at  bis  cowardice, 
rose  tumultuonsly,  seized  the  gates,  and  fired  upon  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Irish.  Lundy  having  fled  from  the 
city  in  disguise,  the  citizens  elected  twojiew  gox^ernors. 
Walker,  rector  of  Donoghmote,  and  Major  Baker,  and 
formed  themselves  into  eight  regiments,  amounting  to  7030 
men  and  41  officers.  Eighteen  dert^men  of  the  establish- 
ment  and  seven  dissenting  ministers,  laving  aside  all  secta- 
rian animosities,  joined  their  ranks.  The  besiegers  having 
seized  the  fort  of  Culmore,  erected  batteries  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  and  stretched  a  boom  across  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  arrival  of  supplies.  They  then  proceeded 
in  their  operations  against  the  city  by  regular  approaches 
on  the  western  side,  and  pushed  some  of  their  works  close 
to  the  foot  of  the  rampart  The  citizens  conducted  their 
defence  by  a  vigorous  fire  from  the  walls,  and  by  irregular 
sallies,  which  were  generally  attended  with  success.  After 
the  ftrsi  eleven  days  of  the  siege,  King  James  withdrew, 
leaving  the  command  to  Marshal  Rosen.  On  the  30th 
July,  after  the  inhabitanto  had  been  reduced  to  the  ne« 
oeuity  of  eating  dogs,  horseflesh,  hides,  and  Ullow,  and 
when  even  these  were  failhig,  two  ships  laden  with  pro- 
visions and  oonvoyod  by  an  English  frigate  entered  the  bay. 
The  foremost  tietuallin^  ship,  after  passing  Culmore  and 
the  batteries  on  either  side  uninjured,  struck  the  boom  and 
broke  it  The  siege,  which  had  lasted  105  days,  was  im- 
mediately raised.  The  garrison  lost  320U  men;  and;  of 
the  4300  who  remained,  more  than  1000  were  unfit  for  duty. 
The  loss  of  the  besiegers,  between  the  number  slain  in  the 
siege  and  retreat,  and  those  who  died  from  disease  in  their 
camp,  was  8000.  On  the  representations  of  the  heroio 
Walker,  the  twelve  London  Companies  advaneed  100/.  each 
for  the  repair  of  the  city  *  wood  was  supplied  bv  the  Society, 
abatements  made  in  the  rents,  and  the  terms  of  many  leases 
rendered  more  foTourable  to  the  tenants.  The  town>hall, 
which  had  been  destroyed  during  the  siego,  was  rebuilt  in 
169^.  In  1 78U  a  wooden  bridge  was  commenced  over  the 
Foyle,  where,  previously,  the  only  means  of  passage  had 
been  a  ferry.  The  architect  was  Lemuel  Cox,  an  inhabitant 
of  Boston  in  New  England.  The  original  expense  wu 
16,294/.  6«.  Od,  Two  Years  completed  the  work,  which, 
having  been  frequently  repaired  at  an  expense  rather 
greater  than  the  original  cost,  is  still  standing.  The  length 
is  1068  feet,  and  the  breadth  40.  A  turning  bridge  near  the 
western  end  of  the  structure  admits  the  passage  of  vessels 
up  the  river.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  Foyle  here  at  low- 
water  is  3 1  foet,  and  tae  rise  of  the  tide  if  from  fife  to  nine  Ibet 


The  depth  of  water  at  the  quaja  is  firom  19  to  14  feet  at 
low-water  of  neap  tides.  Tne  velocity  of  the  current  la 
from  three  to  (our  miles  an  hour  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
channel,  and  from  two  to  three  in  the  widest 

The  charter  of  the  corporation  bears  date  the  1  Ith  Jan., 
18  Car.  IL  The  governing  body  is  the  oommon^counnu 
consisting  of  12  uderment  incliuiing  the  mayor,  24  chief 
bufgessesi  and  two  sherifis.  The  mayor  is  ehosen  by  tb«> 
eommon-eonneil  from  the  alilermen.  The  freedom  is  acquired 
by  birth,  servitude,  marriage,  and  special  favour.  The  re* 
oorder  is  presented  by  the  corporation  and  appointed  by  the 
crown.  The  city  sessions,  to  hear  and  determine  felonies, 
are  held  three  times  in  the  year.  A  court  of  record,  with 
civil  jurisdiction,  unlimited  in  amount,  is  held  before  th* 
mayor  or  recorder  once  a  week.  With  the  exception  of  the 
rent  of  the  market  tolls,  amounting  to  170/.  per  annum,  the 
carporation  do  not  now  possess  any  property  not  held  for 
special  public  tmsts.  In  Feb..  1833,  they  owed  a  total  debt 
of  66,444/.  17<.  6dL,  of  which  34,690/.  9#.  llM  was  paid  off 
by  a  sale  of  their  then  remaining  property.  The  oalamie 
due  has  since  increased  to  32,971/.  7«.  6^..  to  pay  nUhh 
there  are  not  now  any  funds,  save  the  above  renta,  available. 

Prior  to  the  Union,  Londonderry  city  returned  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Irish  parliamsnt.  Since  that  time  it  is  repre- 
sented by  one  member  only.  The  franchise  is  now  in  the 
10/.  householders  and  freemen.  On  the  1st  April,  18 Jim 
the  constituency  consisted  If  724  eleietors. 

The  general  appearance  ef  the  city  is  nighly  impoaing. 
The  hill  on  which  it  stands  rises  boldly  over  the  Foyle,  tbo 
banks  of  which  on  both  sides  are  steep  and  wooded.  On 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  119  foot  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  is  the  cathedral,  the  spire  of  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  178  feet  from  the  churchyard.  Walker's  testimonial— a 
fluted  Doric  column,  90  feet  high^springs  nearly  from  tlie 
same  level  on  the  central  western  bastion.  These  objects, 
with  the  cupola  of  the  town-house,  give  e  very  atrikicg 
outline  to  the  mass  of  buildings  which  stretches  from  the 
waterVedge  up  the  northern  and  eastern  acclivity  of  ibe 
hill,  and  spreads  westward  into  an  extensive  suburb  orcu* 
pying  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  which  separatee  the  hiil 
and  site  of  the  old  town  from  the  adjoining  eminences. 
The  biilH>p's  palace  stands  within  the  walls  at  the  soulb- 
western  extremity  of  the  town,  near  the  cathedraL  Between 
the  cathedral  ana  palace  is  the  court-house,  a  very  hand- 
some edifice,  exhibiting  a  facade  of  126  feet,  consisting  of 
an  Ionic  portico  of  four  columns  with  wings  adorned  viih 
Doric  pilasters,  and  surmounted  by  statues  of  Peeoe  and 
Justice.  The  building  was  commenced  in  the  vear  1813, 
and  cost  30,479/.  \5s.  Outside  the  walls,  on  this  aide,  ts 
the  county  gaol,  a  very  spacious  and  strong  building,  com- 
pleted at  an  expense  of  33,718/.  (Irish)  in  the  year  1^24. 
The  crown-prison  department  is  somewhat  too  extensive  for 
the  demanos  of  justice  in  so  peaoeaUe  a  county.  Outside 
the  walls,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town,  fkeing  the 
river,  is  the  custom-house^  a  hollow  square  of  buildings,  iro 
hei  by  130.  The  quays  extend  from  the  bridge  aorihwarr! 
t6t  rather  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  terminate  in  a  patent 
slip,  constructed  in  1830  at  a  cost  of  4000/.  This  slip  is 
found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  dry-dock  for  vessels 
of  300  tons  reffister.  A  general  ship*yard  is  attached,  in 
which  vessels  of  200  tons  and  upwards  have  been  recently 
built.  Hie  walls  and  ramparts  are  still  kept  in  repair,  aiiU 
fbrm  an  agreeable  promenade  for  the  citiiens.  Between 
1803  and  1808  the  three  principal  gates  were  built  at  a  oo»t 
of  1 403/.  3r.  Bishop's-gate,  which  forma  the  entrance  at 
the  side  occupied  by  tlie  cathedral  and  court-house,  i%  a 
handsome  triumphal  arch  with  lateral  passages,  creoted  by 
the  corporation  in  1 789. 

The  lighting,  cleansing,  and  watching  of  the  city  are 
managed  by  a  committee  under  the  act  of  8  and  3  Wm.  1  \\ 
c.  107.  The  gae-works  which  supply  the  city  were  esie- 
blished  by  a  joint-stock  company  in  1830,  at  an  expense  of 
7000/.  Tlie  supply  of  water  is  from  a  tank  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ri^er.  The  water  is  conveyed  across  the  bridge 
by  pipes  which  close  by  the  operation  of  the  same  machinery 
that  opens  the  turning  platform  in  the  bridge  for  the  oc* 
casional  passage  of  vessels.  Turf<>fiiel  is  procured  from  the 
bogs  of  ClondBrmot,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Foyle. 
The  quantity  of  coal  an«l  culm  imported  in  1833  vias 
13.966  tons,  of  the  value  of  8728/. 

The  port  is  under  the  control  of  a  committee  acting  nmlor 
the  provisions  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Wm.  IV.,  o.  107,  which 
act  elso  regulates  the  tonnage  dutiea.     The  quaya^  whaab 
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op  io  1831  vera  ilia  proportjr  of  the  oorpontion,  are  now  i 
in  the  kandi  of  priTete  iimiYiduals  and  oompaniei.  There 
are  tweaty-oue  such  quays  and  wharih,  including  two  on 
the  wateiBide  bank  of  the  livcr.  The  ahipfping  belonging 
to  the  port  in  1A37  conaiated  of  forty  sailing  veaaelf  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  abont  €000  tone,  and  of  six  ateam- 
boau  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1063  tons. 

The  number  of  vesnla  employed  in  the  foreign  trade 
which  entered  inwarda  in  1887  was  fortyHiix,of  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  8385  tone ;  outvarda  fifteen,  of  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  4886  tone.  Coaatwiae,  in  the  same  year,  the 
number  inwarda waa  687,  and  the  tonnage  79,935  tons; 
outwsrda  543,  tonnage  66,360  tone.  These  returns,  eom- 
pred  with  tb(we  of  1826,  exhibit  a  considerable  deerease 
in  the  foreign  trade ;  but  a  much  more  than  coResponding 
increase  in  the  trade  coaatwise,  which,  within  the  laat  ten 
years,  haa  more  than  doubled. 

Exports  qf  Londonderry  in  the  year  1835  (esfciuHve  qf 

re-shipments  qf  Sugars), 


Attielf 


Corn»  meal,  and  Sour 
Provisions  (locludlog 

buUer^ 
Flax  and  tinr  • 

FcKthers         •        • 
t^pitits  •         . 

Liaea  • 

Cotton  maoufaoUirM 
Oxeu  aud  cows 
Horses  •         • 

81ieep  •         • 

SuiBo  •        • 

HkWa  aod  oalUkiM, 

nuiaaoad  ^» 

Other  articles         • 


} 


cw^s. 

•CWtf. 

cirta. 

galls. 

yards 

yards 

h«ad 

head 


QwAtitf, 


Nnmbflr. 


} 


bead 
No. 

No. 

value 


S6.89S 

SMflO 

9 

63.480 

6,S»,S02 


Tons.  ewt. 


90.602 
4.994 

4.S56 

0 

283 


83,960 


73 
918 
103 
000 


9 

740 

1,180 

674 


9 

10 

0 
3 
6 
6 

9 

0 

10 
10 

4 
11 

0 


EslliQated 


190,676 
973,666 

919,940 

16 

10.660 

314,749 

94 

6,130 

!,440 


13,880 
65,094 

11.235 

21,080 


£l/m,7!l 


In  the  same  year  the  imports  anuiunted  to  an  estimate 
value  of  708,054/.  The  chief  articles  were  tngar,  68,744/, ; 
iron,  24,520/. ;  British  spirits  (chiefly  .Scotah  whiskey), 
21,820/.;  tea,  19,255/.;  tlax-seed,  16,896/.;  haberdaahery 
and  apparel,  13,550/.;  fiah  Cchiefty  henringa),  10,811/.; 
tsillow,  9570/.$  glass  and  earthenware,  8980/.;  tobacco, 
821 3/. ;  and  coal  and  culmi  8728/.  The  customs  of  the  port 
for  the  year  1837  amounted  to  99,652/. 

It  ia  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  goods  of  all  kinds 
carried  annually  into  the  city  by  inland  conveyancea  is 
58.400  tons,  of  which  37,000  tons  are  for  exportation  ; 
and  that  the  total  quantity  of  gooda  carried  out  of  the  city 
is  67,500  tonst  of  which  54,40U  tons  consist  of  gooda  im- 
ported. The  grinding  of  grain  (chiefly  oata)  ia  the  chief 
branch  of  manuliMture  earned  on  in  the  city  and  auburba. 
There  are  two  extenaive  distilleries^  a  brewery,  copper-works 
on  a  large  scale,  and  a  metal  foundry.  In  these  seven 
steam-engines  are  employed,  of  an  aggregate  of  116  horse- 
power. The  salmon  fishery  of  the  Foyle  gives  employment 
to  120  men  beaidoa  water-keepecs.  The  fish  are  exported 
to  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  and  Dublin,  in  boxes,  packed 
with  ioe.  The  produce  haa  increaaed  greatly  within  the 
last  ten  years,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  stake- 
neta.  In  1835  the  total  number  of  fish  taken  in  stake  and 
draught  nets  in  the  Foyle  was  55,906,  weighing  143  tons 
9  cwt.     This  fishery  belongs  to  the  Irish  Society. 

In  1618-19  the  total  number  of  houses  in  the  city  waa 
92,  inhabited  by  1 02  families ;  in  181 4  the  number  of  houses 
was  estimated  at  1458,  and  of  inhabitants  at  10,570 ;  in  1821 
the  number  of  houses  waa  fisund  to  be  1329,  and  of  inhabit- 
ants 9313.  In  1831  the  numbers  were — houses  1405,  in- 
habitants 10, 1 30,  comprising  1 9  72  families :  of  which  number 
34  families  were  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ;  1297  in 
trade,  inanufactucea»  and  handicraft;  and  641  were  not 
included  in  either  dass.  Aecording  to  the  Report  of  the 
Commiasioners  of  Publie  Instruction,  the  numbers  in  1834 


wer< 


Within  the  walls  . 
Without  the  walls 


2,121 
11,164 


13,285 


and  these  appear  to  be  still  increasing. 

There  were,  in  1836,  in  the  citv,  suburbs,  and  liberties, 
31  daily  schools,  supported  wholly  by  the  pupils,  educating 


748  mates  and  5d4  Ibmales;  aiid  12  daily  9chools,  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  contributions  and  bequests,  educating 
680  males  and  564  iemules.  (>wyn*8  Charitable  Institution 
has  an  income  of  1870/.  13;.  per  annum;  in  1836  there 
were  81  boys  on  the  establisnment.  The  Diocesan  and 
Free  Grammar-school  has  an  income  of  600/.  per  annum, 
567/.  6s,  2d  of  which  is  contributed  by  the  London  com- 
panies, the  Irish  Society,  and  the  bishop.  The  Irish  Society 
also  contributes  to  the  support  of  ei^ht  other  schools.  Two 
schools,  in  1836,  were  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board  of  Education.  In  the  city  is  a  public  library  and  news- 
room, with  a  collection  of  about  300  volumes,  established 
in  1819,  and  in  1824  transferred  to  a  new  building  now 
partly  occupied  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  is 
also  a  literary  society,  established  in  1834.  The  savings'*- 
bank,  estabUshed  m  1816,  had  deposits  amounting  to 
16,226/.  IBs.  ed,  on  the  10th  Nov.,  1835.  The  number  of 
depositors  was  699.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published 
in  the  city. 

Of  the  charitable  it^stitutions  the  principal  are: — the 
Mendicity  House,  established  in  1825  by  BishppKnox,  and 
supporten  by  voluntary  donations  averaging  600/.  per  an- 
num; the  t*oor-8hop,  estabUshed  in  1821  to  provide  the 
indigent  with  clothing  and  bedding  at  prime  cost,  supported 
by  contributions  averaging  about  45/.  annually ;  and  the 
Indies'  Penny  Society,  established  in  1815,  for  the  relief  of 
sick  and  indigent  room-keepers,  supported  by  subscriptions 
averaging  200/.  per  annum.  There  are  also  a  charitable 
loan-fund,  a  penitentiary  for  females,  and  some  minor 
charities.  The  district  lunatic  asykim  stands  on  the  north 
of  the  citv.  It  was  opened  in  1 829,  at  a  cost  of  25.678/.  2s.  4d., 
and  is  calculated  for  104  patients.  The  funds  for  its  support 
are  advanced  by  government,  and  repaid  by  the  counties  of 
the  district.  Tne  county  infirmary  and  Ibver-hospital, 
opened  in  1810,  and  the  dispensary,  establislied  In  1819, 
are  supported  by  annual  suMcriptiotis  and  grand-jury  pre- 
sentments. The  annual  average  of  patients  relieved  in  the 
former  is  407,  and  of  those  relieved  by  the  latter  1 564. 

{(hthumee  Memoir  of  ike  City  and  Northuoestem 
Liberties  qf  Londonderry,  4to.,  Dublin,  1837 ;  Report  of 
Rmhoay  Commissioners,  Ireland,  1838;  Leland's  History 
of  Ireland,  8cc.> 

LONG,  ROGER,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Norfolk 
about  the  year  1680.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  took  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  1704,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1728.  The 
following  year  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University;  in  1749  he  was 
appointed  Lowndes*  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  in  1751 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bradwell  in  cssex, 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  16th  December,  1770.  His 
principal  work  is  a  treatise  on  astronomy,  in  two  large 
quarto  volumes,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in  1 742, 
the  other  in  1764:  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1784. 
This  work  contains  very  good  descriptions  of  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  heavens.  Besides  his  astronomy  he  wrote, 
under  the  signature  of  Dicaiophilus   Cantabrieiensis,    a 

Samphlet  entitled  '  The  Rights  of  C^^iurches  and  Colleges 
efottded,*  1731 ,  •  Replv  to  Dr.Gally's  pamphlet  on  Greek 
accent,*  1 755 ;  *  Life  of  ilahomet,'  prefixed  to  Oakley's  •  His- 
tory of  the  Saracens,'  1 757 ;  *  Music  Speech  spoken  at  the 
public  commencement,  July  6. 1 71 4,'  and  other  poems,  Lon- 
don, 1719,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  notice  of  the  author's 
life.  With  a  view  to  popularise  the  science  of  astronomy,  he 
caused  to  be  constructed  a  hollow  sphere,  wherein  tnirtjr 
persons  could  sit  conveniently,  and  on  the  inner  surface  of 
which  was  a  representation  of  the  heavens  as  they' would 
appear  to  an  observer  in  north  latitude.  The  keeper  of  this 
sphere,  who  is  generally  an  undergraduate,  receives  6/.  per 
annum.  iCamSridge  Calendar,)  The  habits  of  Dr.  Long 
were  peculiarly  moderate,  his  ordinary  drink  being  water ; 
and  for  some  years  previous  to  his  death  he  abstained  alto- 
gether from  eating  animal  food.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed 
600/.  for  the  benefit  of  his  college.  {Biog,  Brit, ;  Memoir 
of  Dr.  Wood  mentioned  abo^e.) 
LONG  ISLAND.  [New  YoRg] 
LONG,  a  character  used  in  old  music,  formed  of  a  breve 
with  a  stem  added,  thus — 


and  equal  in  time,  or  duration,  to  two  breves,  or  four  semi 
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lirevet,  &c.  It  is  nrely  met  with  in  oompoftitions  of  later 
date  than  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  ia 
now  hardly  known,  except  to  the  musical  antiqua^^. 

Still  more  obsolete  is  the  LARGE  (a  word  omitted  in  its 
proper  place),  a  character  nearly  in  the  above  form,  but  the 
head  is  much  more  extended.    Ex.  * 


-taaaaj- 


This  is  the  longest  note  ever  used  in  musical  notation, 
and  eqiuil  to  two  longs,  four  breves,  &c. 

L0r4GF0KD,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Lein- 
stcr  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  county 
of  Leitrim,  ou  the  north-east  by  the  county  of  Cavan,  on 
the  south-east  by  the  county  of  Westmeath,  and  on  the 
south-west  by  the  county  o(  Roscommon,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  part  of  lloch  Rce  and  the  river  Shannon. 
According  to  the  map  of  Ireland  published  under  the  supep- 
intendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  it  lies  between  53"*  29'  and  53°  56'  N.  lat,  and 
between  T*  1 9'  and  T"*  56'  W.  long.  According  to  the  map 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  it  extends  from  the 
Leitrim  boundary  at  Gulladoo  Loch  on  the  north  to  the 
We&tmeath  boundary  on  the  south,  29  statute  miles,  and 
iVom  the  Shannon  at  Tarmonbarry  bridge  on  the  west  to 
the  Inny  near  Loch  Kinale  on  the  east,  22  miles.  Its  area, 
according  to  the  same  map»  consists  of— 


Land 
Water 


Actos 
255,734 
13,675 


r.      p. 
1      10 
0     23 


Total  .      .     269,409     1     33 
or  421  square  statute  miles  nearly.    In  1831  the  total  popu- 
lation was  112,658. 

The  general  slope  of  the  siirfiice  is  westward  and  south- 
westward  towards  the  Shannon,  except  in  the  north-eastern 
angle  towards  Cavan,  where  the  county  embraces  a  small 
portion  of  the  basin  of  Loch  Erne.    This  district,  forming 
tlie  immediate  basin  of  Loch  Gownagh,  is  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  county  by  a  slightly  elevated  tract 
upon  the  south,  and  by  a  series  of  hills  of  low  elevation  on 
the  west.    The  latter  eminences  range  from  200  to  400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  form  the  eastern  front  of 
the  Cairu  Clonbugh  group.    I.«och  Gownagh  is  a  very  irre- 
gular piece  of  water  extending  from  north  to  south  five 
miles  and  a  half,  and  from  east  to  west  nearly  five  miles, 
hut  firom  its  being  rather  a  collection  of  lakes  communicat- 
ing bv  narrow  channels  than  one  sheet  of  water,  it  does  not 
in  all  cover  more  thon  about  3000  acres,  of  which  2278 
acres  are  within  this  county.    Its  chief  feeders  are  small 
streams  running  from  the  surrounding  hilly  country.  There 
are  several  pretty  wooded  islands  in  the  lake,  and  the  shores 
are  picturesque  and  in  some  places  finely  planted.    The 
Cairn  Clonhugh  hills,  extending  about  ten  miles  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
district  between  Loch  Gownagh  and  the  Shannon.    The 
chief  heights  are  Crott  on  the  north-east  (686  feet)  and 
Cairn  Clonghugh  near  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  group 
(912  feet).    The  general  character  of  these  hills  is  tame  and 
pastoral    They  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district 
of  Drumlish,  a  bare  tract  extending  along  the  southern 
border  of  Leitrim,  and  watered  by  the  Balliuarauck,  or 
Clonard  river,  which  rises  from  Loch  Annagh,  in  the  north 
uf  the  Cairn  Clonhugh  hills.  BaUinamuck  is  a  small  place, 
and  much  of  the  surrounding  country  is  mooty  and  barren : 
the  surface  improves  towards  Drumlish,  which  is  a  place  of 
some  trade  in  grain.    The  angle  included  between  the 
Shannon  and  the  river  Rinn,  which  flows  southa'ard  out  of 
Leitrim  [Lxitiuic],  is  much  encumbered  with  bog.  Between 
the  western  termination  of  the  Cairn  Clonhugh  hills  and 
the  Shannon  is  an  open  well-cultivated  tract,  in  which  the 
thriving  town  of  Newtown  Forbes  is  situated.    Newtown 
Forbes  lies  about  two  miles  eastward  from  the  Shannon, 
which  here  spreads  into  a  lake  three  miles  long  by  from  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  half  a  mile  in  width,  called  I^ch  Forbes. 
The  intermediate  flat,  being  about  two  miles  every  way,  is 
occupied  by  the  extensive  plantations  of  Castle  Forbes,  the 
scat  of  the  Earl  of  Granard.    The  south-eastern  slope  of 
the  Cairn  Clonhugh  hills  forms  one  side  of  the  immediate 
valley  of  the  Camlin,  a  considerable  river,  which,  taking  its 
rise  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  county,  skirts  the  low  range 
Voucding  the  basin  of  Lof^b  Gownagh  on  the  south*  wbvnoo 


flowing  thfottgh  the  small  lakes  of  Killeen  andBaUinloiigK 
it  runs  in  a  westerly  direction,  hy  a  winding  course  of  up- 
wards of  twenty  miles,  in  the  Shannon,  which  it  enters  two 
miles  south  of  Jx»ch  Forbes,  at  Tarmonbarry.  Tlie  couotrv 
through  which  the  Camlin  flows  is  open  and  well  improved. 
The  southern  bank  of  the  river  in  particular  is  beantified  by 
numerous  seats  and  well  planted  demesnes.  On  the  more 
elevated  portions  of  the  plain,  between  the  sources  of  the 
river  and  Loch  Gownagh,  is  the  town  of  Granard.  A  little 
lower  down  the  river  is  St.  Johnstown.  Nearer  the  Shannon 
is  Longford,  the  assize  town  of  the  county,  principally  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Camlin.  Between  Long- 
ford and  the  Shannon,  the  Camlin  receives  two  considerable 
streams  from  the  south,  of  which  the  Keenagh  river  i%  iLe 
^rger.  The  district  intercepted  between  the  Keenagh  and 
the  Shannon,  which  along  the  south-western  boundar>  iif 
this  county  expands  into  the  extcnsivo  lake  of  Loch  Rec.  i« 
very  flat  and  boggy.  The  arable  portion  of  this  dtstnrt 
towsrds  the  Shannon  is  low,  and  along  the  shores  of  I^'-h 
Roe,  which  here  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county,  is  liable 
to  extensive  winter-floods.  These  inundations  materially 
alter  the  appearance  of  the  coast-line  of  the  lake,  suit- 
merging  several  large  peninsulas  and  converting  others  into 
islands. 

Next  to  the  district  of  BaUinamuck,  this  is  the  least  pro- 
ductive part  of  the  county.  Along  the  shore  of  Loch  K«« 
there  are  however  some  handsome  demesnes  and  good  tracts 
of  pastnre-land.  The  towns  ere  Cloondara,  or  Riohroond 
Harbour,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Ruyal  Canal,  which  tra- 
verses this  part  of  the  county  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Keenagh  river ;  and  Lanesboroueh,  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Ree,  where  the  Shannon  is  crossed  by  the  road  leai!- 
ing  to  Roscommon.  An  inlet  of  Loch  Ree,  running  about 
four  miles  eastward  from  the  main  sheet  of  tJbe  lake,boun4U 
this  part  of  the  county  on  the  south.  Near  the  shore,  m 
this  airection,  are  the  small  lakes  of  Derry  and  Derrymacar. 
the  latter  of  which  in  winter  becomes  a  portion  of  the  en- 
larged sheet  of  Loch  Ree.  The  level  of  Loch  Ree  in  sum- 
mer is  122  feet  and  in  winter  129  feet  above  the  sea  at  luw 
water.  At  the  head  of  the  above-mentioned  inlet  is  the 
confluence  of  the  Inny,  which,  next  to  the  Suck,  hrin^*« 
down  a  larger  body  of  water  than  any  other  tributary  uf  the 
Shannon.  Its  sources  are  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  w  here 
the  streams  which  feed  Loch  Sheelin  have  their  rise :  issu- 
ing from  Loch  Sheelin,  it  passes  through  Loch  Kinale  at 
an  elevation  of  212  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  Longford ;  thence,  forming  for  a  few  miles  the  Ix^urr 
dary  between  Longford  and  Westmeafb,  it  enters  the  latter 
county,  where  it  expands  into  the  beautiful  lake  of  Derrc- 
varegh ;  passing  from  which,  through  Loch  Iron,  it  u^sun 
becomes  the  county  boundary  for  a  few  mUcs;  then,  rur.- 
ning  under  the  line  of  the  Royal  Canal  at  Quin's  Bridirr 
Aqueduct,  near  Abbeyshrule,  it  cuts  off  a  small  portion  if 
the  extreme  south  of  Longford,  and  flowing  westward,  bt 
Bally mahon,  enten  the  Shannon  at  the  head  of  the  eastern 
inlet  of  Loch  Ree.  The  valleys  of  the  Camlin  and  Inn^ 
are  separated  by  a  low  table-land,  which  rises  into  onl« 
one  conspicuous  eminence  of  650  feet  at  Slieve  Gt>ldn 
The  remainder  of  this  plain,  especially  towards  the  Inny.  i« 
much  diveraified  by  low  ranges  of  eskers,  similar  in  stri^r- 
ture  and  direction  to  those  of  the  south  of  the  count}  '^f 
Leitrim.  On  the  side  of  this  plain,  towards  the  Inny.  on. 
the  towns  of  Ballymahon  and  Edgeworthstown.  '  TU 
neighbourhood  of  Ballymahon  is  the  most  highly  improtri 
part  of  the  county,  being  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  nrb 
plain  of  Westmeath,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation.  Tm 
only  striking  natural  feature  in  this  part  of  the  line  is  GUa 
Loch,  a  sheet  of  water  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  leni^th. 
south  of  Edgeworthstown.  The  stream  issuing  from  i: 
runs  southward  to  Loch  Iron  and  the  Inny.  There  arc 
numerous  other  small  lakes  throughout  the  county. 

The  Shannon,  between  the  points  where  it  become*  the 
boundary  of  the  county,  has  a  coast-line,  includinsc  wind- 
ings, of  about  fifty  miles.  Above  Loch  Ree  there  is  r  • 
navigation  by  passenger-boats.  The  trade-boats  plying  or. 
the  line  are  barges  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  tons,  drawing  from 
3i  to  4^  feet  water.  The  flight,  including  tolls,  is  u:,< 
penny  per  mile.  The  total  amount  of  goods  carried  in  \h'1>. 
directions,  in  the  year  1835,  was  ^770  tons,  of  which  f*: 
tons  consisted  of  grain.  The  Inny  offers  peculiar  faHhir> 
for  navigation ;  but  as  yet  there  has  been  no  attempt  u\%> 
to  remove  the  slight  obstructions  which  prevent  the  »*<«*; 
of  l^oats*    The  I&)}*al  Canal  entering  tho  county  at  tir.^ 
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the  governing  body  has  not  exercigcd  any  corporate  func- 
tions since  the  Union.  Its  situation,  with  a  briilge  over  the 
Shannon,  is  favourable  lo  trade,  and  it  has  a  brisk  market 
for  agricultural  produce.  Great  quantities  of  eggs  pass 
through  Lanesborough  by  the  Royal  Canal  to  Dublin  and 
the  English  markets. 

St.  Johnstown  is  incorporated  by  charter  bearing  date 
5rd  April,  3rd  Carl.  I. ;  but  there  are  now  no  traces  either 
of  the  corporate  jurisdiction  or  of  the  lands  bestowed  for  its 
establishment. 

Granard,  erected  into  a  borough  by  charter  of  Charles  II. 
in  1678,  is  a  well-built  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  wide 
street,  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  The  remains  of  old 
Granard,  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  are  still  traceable  a  little 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  present  town.  A  lofty  earthen 
fort,  .the  summit  of  which  is  593  feet  above  the  level  of  the 


sea,  and  about  150  ftbovethe  suiroanding  p1«n,  ctandfl  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  present  town,  and  commands 
a  fine  prospect  over  the  extended  plains  of  Meath,  Wc»t- 

I  meath,  ana  Longford. 

\  Bally mahon  and  Edgeworthstown  are  rather  large  villaet  % 
than  towns.  Both  are  centrally  situated,  and  have  bri<k 
markets  for  grain. 

The  village  of  Ardagh,  containing  142  inhabitants,  gite^ 
name  to  a  bishop's  see  in  the  province  of  Arms^h.  The 
see,  which  was  founded  in  the  sixth  century,  was  unttH  t.) 
the  bishopric  of  Kilmore  in  1656;  and  that  uniun  bet:..: 
dissolved,  was  afterwards,  in  1742,  annexed  to  the  an*L; 
episcopal  see  of  Tuam,  the  archbishop  holding  it  oa  i 
suffragan  of  the  primate.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act,  the  see,  on  the  demise  of  the  prcH-f.; 
archbishop  of  Tuam,  is  to  be  reunited  to  Kilmore. 
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Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort     • 
Under  Act  of  1812     . 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  III.,  c.  120 
Under  Act  I  Will.  IV.,  c.  19  . 
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• . 
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•  • 
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•  • 

54,355 
67,248  ' 

95,t^l* 
107,..:. 

History  and  Antiquities. — The  territory  at  present  con- 
stituting the  oounty  of  Longford  was  originally  a  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Meath,  and  as  such  was  included  in  the 
grant  of  Meath  by  king  Henry  II.  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  from 
whom  it  came  through  his  son  Walter  to  a  female  heiress, 
one  of  Walter's  two  daughters.  Owing  to  the  negligence 
of  her  descendants,  who  iived  in  England,  the  territory  was 
lost,  to  the  absentee  owners.  On  the  erection  of  the  district 
into  a  separate  county,  in  the  11th  of  Elizabeth,  it  retained 
few  or  no  traces  of  ever  having  been  under  the  authority  of 
the  English  law  or  government.  The  0*Farrels,  who  almost 
exclusively  inhabited  it  at  this  time,  consented,  on  the  Uth 
Feb.,  1570,  to  surrender  their  interest,  and  take  back  their 
lands  on  English  tenures.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1615,  a 
commission  was  appointed  by  king  James  to  inquire  into 
his  title  to  the  territory.  An  inquisition  was  accordinely 
taken,  by  which  it  was  found  that,  under  a  proviso  in  Uie 
j^rant  of  Elizabeth,  the  crown  was  entitled  by  virtue  of  the 
act  of  absentees.  On  the  5th  of  August  in  the  same  year  a 
commission  was  issued  emix>wering  the  Lord  Deputy  and 
others  to  dispose  of  the  estates,  so  found  to  be  in  the  king, 
to  patentees.  In  the  distribution  which  followed  the 
natives  had  a  preference.  Upwards  of  13,000  acres  were 
assiiTiied  to  members  of  the  0*Farrel  family,  and  of  the 
entire  residue  of  the  county  only  17,904  acres  Were  allotted 
to  the  new-comers,  the  remainder  being  parcelled  out 
among  the  old  inhabitants.  The  rent  reserved  to  the  crown 
on  the  new  grants  was  3d.  per  acre.  The  plantation  did 
not  take  effect  to  any  great  extent,  as  in  1641  the  entire 
county  appeal's  to  have  been  seized  back  by  the  OTarrels, 
excepting  only  Longford  Castle  and  Castle  Forbes.  The 
confiscations  which  ensued  extended  over  nearly  the  entire 
county,  and  introduced  almost  a  totally  new  proprietoi7. 

The  remains  of  the  old  town  of  Granard  possess  coiwider- 
able  interest  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  neighbour- 
ing rampart  of  Duncla,  which  runs  from  Loch  Kinale  to 
Loch  Gownagh,  a  distance  of  nearly  eight  miles.  This 
work  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  Dane*s  Cast  [Down], 
and  probably  formed  part  of  the  division  between  the 
autient  kingdoms  of  Meath  and  Ulster.  On  the  island  of 
Ineh-Clorin,  in  Loch  Ree,  are  the  ruins  of  seven  churches, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  round-tower.  An  abbey  was 
founded  here,  about  a.d.  540,  by  St.  Dcrmid.  There  are  the 
foundations  of  another  round-tower  at  Granard.  The  Iy)rd 
Richard  Tuito,  a.d.  1205.  built  an  abbey  at  Granard  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  afterwards  rifled  by  the 
Scots,  under  Edward  Bruce,  in  1315.  In  1541  Richard 
O'Ferrall.  the  last  abbot,  was  made  bishop  of  Ardagh.  The 
abbey  at  Longford  xvas  one  of  Patrick's  foundations.  O'Fer- 
rall, or  O'Fariel,  prince  of  Annaly,  founded  a  very  fine  monas- 
tery on  the  site  of  this  abbey,  a.d.  1400.  The  church  of  the 
friars  is  now  the  parish  church.  Abbeyshrule  was  another 
rich  foundation  ofthe  same  family.     In  Loch  Ree,  besides 


the  seven  churches  of  Inch-Clorin,  were  the  monaster  ft . 
of  All  Saints,  founded  by  St.  Kieran  in  the  year  544.  n:. . 
Innisbofin,  founded  by  a  nephew  of  Patrick  about  the  ><  n- 
530,  on  islands  bearing  these  names  respectively.  Tlui- 
ure  remains  of  all  the  preceding,  as  also  of  the  reli^i  ••  • 
houses  of  Moydow,  Clonebrone,  Clone,  Derg,  and  In...- 
more,  a  foundation  of  St.  Columba's,  on  an  island  in  L  ^  ti 
Gownagh.  A  few  castles  are  still  partially  standing ;  tii 
principal  ones  are  at  Castle-Forbes,  Granard,  Teuallii  k, 
Castlecor,  Rathcline,  and  Ballymahon. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand-jary  prr^ent- 
ments.    The  amount  levied  in  1835  was  12,606/.  04.  rtff., .  f 
Which  4162/.  ISs.  5d.  was  for  roads  and  bridges ;  2:209/.  *•« 
2id.  for  publie  buildings,  charities,  sahiries,  &c.;   26  7  ^ 
139.  \0s,  for  police  ;  and  3556/.  10^.  Bid,foT  the  repay Ui«tj. 
of  loans  advanced  by  government. 

{Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  v. ;  Reftttri  ■ 
the  Railway   Commissioners  for  IreUmd;  M8S.    tn   :' 
Library  qf  the  Royal  Dublin  Society;  Cox's  HUtw^ 
Ireland ;  Parliamentary  Reports  and  Papers.) 

LONGI'NUS,  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  Greek  *  On  tv 
Sublime,'  is  said  to  have  been  born  either  in  Syria  or   .: 
Athens,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.    His  education  « . 
carefully  superintended  by  his  uncle  Fronto,  a  eelebrai*  . 
teacher  of  rhetoric ;  and  he  also  received  instruction  fr  he 
the  most  eminent  teachers  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  of  U 
age,  especially  from  Apimonius  and  Origan.      He  %Iut- 
wards  settled  at  Athens,  where  he  taught  philosophy,  i  h< 
toric,  and  criticism  to  a  numerous  school,  and  numburr^ 
among  his  disciples  the  oelebraCed  Porphyry.     His  ^h  »  ■ 
soon  became  the  most  distinguished  in  the  Roman  ^rop .ri . 
After  remaining  at  Athens  for  a  considerable  time,  br  r*> 
moved  to  Palmyra  at  the  invitation  of  Zenobta,  in  otxi-^t 
superintend  the  education  of  her  sons.     He  did  not  li>  ^ 
ever  confine  his  attention  to  this  duty,  byt  also  took  a- 
active  part  in  public  aflfairs,  and  is  said  to  hare  been  un.* 
Zenobia's  principal  advisers  in  the  war  against  Aurvt  •*. 
which  proved  so  unfortunate  to  himself  and  his  ro>ii  r>   • 
tress.    After  the  capture  of  Palmyra  by  Aurelian*  JLxk  . 
Longinus  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  emperor. 

Longinus  wrote  many  works  on  philosophical  and  crit 
subjects,  now  known  only  by  their  titles,  none  of  which  h « • 
come  down  to  ns,  with  the  exception  of  his  treatise  *  i » 
the  Sublime,*  and  a  few  fragments,  preserved  bv   c4' 
writers.    There  is  however  some  doubt  whether  the  'tr««-:  w 
•On  the  Sublime'  (ir^pc  JJ+ovc)  was  in  reality  written  b>  \: 
Longinus.     Modern  editors  have  given  the  name  of  i  ■ 
author  of  this  treatise  as  *  Dionysius  Longinus;'  but   m  ■ 
best  MSS.  it  is  said  to  be  writteu  by  Dionysius,  or  Lonrir. 
and  in  the  Florence  MS.  by  an  anonymous  author.    S«j«  * 
says  that  the  name  of  the  counsellor  of  Zenobia  was  l^.r 
nus  Cassius.    Some  critics  have  conjectured  that  thi«  t\ 
tise  was  written  by  Dionysius  of  Haiicamas8ita»  or  b%  L> 
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or  the  other  of  these  principlcB,  is  useless,  unless  it  be  that 
of  actually  measuring;  the  distance  between  the  given  place 
and  Greenwich,  the  latitudes  of  both  being  known.  Whe- 
ther it  be  pwtiible  to  use  any  other  than  astronomical  means 
for  the  purpose,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  decide ;  but 
there  certainly  is  no  other  method  which  offers  the  most 
distant  prospect  of  success. 

LONGITUDE  AND  LATITUDE.  METHODS  OF 
FINDING.  We  shall  classity  the  various  modes  of  deter- 
mining geographical  latitude  and  longitude  partly  by  the  in- 
strumental means  of  the  observer  and  partlv  by  the  nature 
of  the  phenomena.  The  problems  are  of  course  the  same 
whatever  instrument  is  employed,  for  the  latitude  of  a  place 
is  the  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  at  that  place, 
and  the  longitude  is  the  difference  between  the  time  on 
the  first  meridian  (we  shall  always  suppose  Greenwich  u> 
be  the  first  meridian)  and  the  time  at  the  place,  at  the 
same  physical  instant 

Determinaiinn  of  the  Latitude  at  Fixed  Observatories 
and  Independentltf. — 1.  In  determining  the  latitude  at  fixed 
observatories  which  are  furnished  with  accurate  circles, 
mural,  transit,  or  altitude  and  azimuth  circles  [Circle],  the 
altitudes  or  zenith  distances  of  circum polar  stars  are  ob- 
served above  and  below  the  pole.  When  these  are  pro- 
perly reduced,  the  place  of  the  pole  (which  lies  between 
the  places  of  upper  and  lower  culmination  of  each  star) 
is  known,  and  hence  the  latitude  is  found.  The  first 
Direct  of  all  astronomers  is  to  fix  the  latitude  of  their  place 
of  ob.^ervation,  and  the  details  of  this  operation  will  be 
found  in  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  published  series 
of  observations.  The  account  of  the  latitude  of  Green- 
wich in  the  Greenwich  Observations  for  1836,  p.  Iviii.,  of 
Cambridge  in  the  Observations  of  1 833-4-5,  and  of  Edin- 
burgh, lb34-5,  may  be  consulted  by  those  who  wish  to  know 
what  the  process  is,  with  the  most  perfect  means  which 
we  at  present  possess. 

2.  Again,  if  the  altitudes  or  zenith  distances  of  the  sun  be 
observed  several  days  before  and  after  the  summer  and 
winter  solstices,  the  altitude  or  zenith  distance  of  the 
middle  point,  t.e.  of  the  equator,  may  be  deduced.  Since 
the  tables  of  refraction  have  been  perfected  by  Bessel, 
these  observations  give  a  satisfactory  latitude.  Both  methods 
may  be  considered  to  be  independent,  as  they  do  not  draw 
their  data  from  other  observatories,  and  no  great  accuracy 
is  required  in  the  solar  tables  to  reduce  the  observations 
of  the  sun  to  the  solstice.  (Pond's  Lat.^  Greenwich  Obser- 
vations,  part  v.) 

In  the  obsenatories  of  Europe,  and  generally  where  the 
visible  pole  of  the  heavens  is  tolerably  high,  the  latitude 
is  best  determined  by  circumpolar  stars;  near  the  er|uator 
an  independent  latitude  must  be  deduced  from  circum- 
Bolstitial  observations. 

3.  Before  the  introduction  of  circles,  the  latitude  in  fixed 
observatories  was  derived  from  combining  two  instruments, 
the  mural  quadrant  and  the  zenith  sector.  The  zenith 
distances  of  stars  near  the  zenith,  and  to  the  north  or  south  of 
it,  were  observed  by  the  zenith  sector,  and  also  the  distances 
of  the  same  stars  from  the  pole  or  the  equator  by  the  qua- 
drants ;  hence  the  arc  between  the  pole  and  zenith  (the  co- 
latitude),  or  between  the  zenith  and  equator  (the  latitude), 
was  deduced.  The  place  of  the  pole  was  found  on  the  north 
quadrant  from  circumpolar  stars,  and  the  place  of  the  equa- 
tor on  the  south  quadrant,  from  obser\'ations  of  the  sun 
near  the  suUtices,  as  we  have  described  above.  When  the 
prevent  zenith  tube  was  erected  at  Greenwich,  one  of  its 
intended  uses  was  to  perform  the  same  office  for  the  mural 
circle  a«  the  original  zcnith  sector  did  for  the  quadrants. 

Det^rminatim  of  the  Latitude  DifferentiaUy.^l.  The 
ZKNiTH  SECTOR,  whcn  of  the  proper  size  and  construe- 
tioti,  is  perhaps  the  most  accurate  instrument  fur  deter- 
mxuiixz  lautudes  differentially^  i.e.,  as*.aramg  data  which 
are  eiib«»r  known  or  can  be  obtained  from  fixed  ob>erva- 
tories.  With  thjg  instrument,  the  meridian  zenith  distances 
of  6e;e:al  stars  which  pass  near  the  zenith  may  be  observed 
with  great  ceriajut)  ;  and  as  the  polar  distances  of  those 
sUrs  arc  or  ma>  Ik:  determined  at  firsl-rate  observatories,  the 
polar  distance  of  the  zenith,  or  the  co  latitude,  is  known.  The 
latitudes  for  the  trisonometriral  survey  of  Great  Britain  are 
thus  deduced  by  comparison  with  Greenwich,  the  instrument 
employed  being  a  very  fine  h-feet  zenith  sector  by  Ramsden. 
With  a  better  knowIe<1ge  of  the  proj>cr  motion  of  the  stars, 
the  sector  might  be  used  at  two  places  and  the  arc  between 
'  OM*  plac«s  obtained  from  observations  of  the  same  stars 


at  two  epochs,  without  refereiioe  to  iny  other  obtertatioiia : 
but  at  present  it  is  safer,  when  praeticsble,  to  refer  diroetl  j 
to  corresponding  observations  made  at  m  fixed  observatory. 

2.  Another  differential  method  has  lately  been  much  iMd 
(at  least  by  continental  astronomers),  in  which  the  tranatt 
instrument  alone  is  employed.  [Transit.]  The  axis  of  the 
instrument  is  placed  north  and  south,  and  carefully  levcUed* 


in  which  case  its  line  of  sight  will  describe  the  prime  verticj^ 
In  the  figure,  let  P  be  the  place  of  the  pole,  Z  the  zrnttli. 
EZWthe  prime  vertical,  which  is  also  the  Hnedeacribed  b) 
the  middle  wire  of  the  telescope  when  it  revolves.  Let  a 
star,  of  which  the  polar  distance  is  well  known,  be  (ob- 
served at  S  and  S ,  and  the  times  noted.  Then  1*^, 
the  polar  distance  of  the  star,  is  known,  and  tlie  an..li- 
SPS^  is  equal  to  the  time  between  the  observation n 
and  consequently  \  6PS',  or  SPZ,  vk  known;  hence 
we  have  SP  and  SPZ  in  the  right  angled  sphencat 
triangle  SPZ,  and  Un  PZ  =  tan  PS  X  cos  Z  8P2^  from 
which  PZ,  or  the  co-latitude,  is  obtained.  This  is  perhaps  tht* 
most  accurate  mode  of  determining  the  latitude  with  mix 
derate  instrumental  means.  The  transit  should  be  revere- 1 
on  alternate  nights,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  effect  of  impi  r- 
feet  coll imation  or  unequal  pivots,  and  the  level  appluM 
repeatedly  before  and  after  the  observations.  The  iseiii->* 
depends  mainly  upon  the  delicacy  of  the  level  and  the  per- 
fect truth  of  form  in  the  pivots,  and  when  all  precaution^ 
are  taken  the  results  are  surprisingly  good.  The  suppc«rt> 
of  the  instrument  must  also  he  perfectly  steady  durn.s: 
the  levelling  and  the  observation.  Differences  of  latitu*.. 
maybe  determined  by  the  transit  instrument  independent!^ . 
by  observing  the  same  stars  at  the  two  stations.  In  tlu^ 
ca*ie  any  error  in  the  assumed  polar  distance  of  the  sLin 
will  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  result 

3.  If  an  observer  can  carry  with  him  a  circle,  either  s:. 
altitude  and  azimuth,  or  a  repeating  circle,  he  may  de 'er- 
mine  the  latitude   by  circumpolar  stars  independcrntlv . 
but  it  is  better  to  observe  the  zenith  distances  of  wt-.> 
known  stars  several  minutes  before  and  after  they  {-«£> 
the  meridian.*     [Circle;  Repeating  GIrclk J    The  r- 
duction  to  the  meridian  is  ea!>ily  computed  [Kxpxati>: 
Circle],  and  the  places  of  the  stars  inserted  in  the  *  Na 
tical  Almanac'  are  sufilciently  accurate.    It  is  advisable  ; 
observe  stars  at  different  zeniili  distances  from  70^  on  e^  ' 
side,  to  near  the  zenith,  because  if  there  be  any  fisuU  in  i 
instrumeut  which  depends  on  the  zenith  distance,  the  »i.:.  • 
will  be  affected   similarly  on  both   sides  of  the   seuiii 
i.e.  the  zenith  distances  to  the  north  and  aouth  will  butii  . 
too  large  or  too  small.    Now  as  the  co-latitude  is  equai  * 
the  zenith  distance  ±  the  polar  distance  when  the  star  >* 
north  of  the  zenith  ( +  when  observed  above  the  pole  and  — 
when  observed  below)  and  is  equal  to  the  poUr  di^lanct-  — 
zenith  distance  when  the  star  is  soutli  of  the  zenith*  .;  .^ 
clear  that  an  error  in  the  zenith  distance  will  have  ps«ri>«'\ 
opposite  effects  on  the  co-latitude  deduced  from  a  uorih  &.  . 
from  a  south  star.     Besides,  the  coincidence  or  di«cr- 
pancy  of  the  observations  will  afford  a  toleraUe  not«. 
of  the  instrument  and  the  observer,  and  of  the  valu** 
the  final  result.     The  repeating  circle  was  at  one  »t=j- 
over  estimated,  and  perhaps  at  present  is  not  quite  r«tc«i  a: 
its  true  worth,  a  careful  ana  intelligent  obser\*er    w:*. 
come  very  near  the  truth  with  it,  or  with  the  altitiide  ac.-l 
azimuth  circle.    Both  are  rather  troublesome  to  use*  a:.  1 
both  require  either  a  verv  solid  support,  or  a  second  ohaci  i .  r 
to  read  the  level  while  toe  first  observer  bisects  the  alar  a:: : 


*  The  numVr  of  minnte»  which  it  will  be  pradcol  to 
waral  rircum»unee«.  if  Uie  linM  Is  known  to  oo«  weonj.  wkMi  U 
be.  the  obacrvniions  niAy  be  comoieacod  when  as  enor  of  1*  la  Hm 
aflWt  thr  latitude  1".  In  oniinan*  cnte*,  and  for  obaerrert  wlio  do  n 
rtood  Uie  rrsson  of  ttic  Uiiof .  10*^  cm  Mcb  aide  of  Ch»  liartllMi  b  n 
direction. 
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Deiermnaiion  of  Time  at  the  Place. — 1.  TIim  is  best 
and  most  easily  done  by  a  transit  inhtrumeot,  and  the 
time,  when  found,  is  kept  by  a  clock  or  chronometer. 
[Transit.]  The  transit  however  is  neither  a  very  portable 
instrument,  nor  is  a  proper  situation  for  it,  we  mean  one 
sufficiently  steady,  readily  found. 

2.  The  time  can  also  be  found  from  the  altitude  of  the  sun, 
planets,  or  stars  out  of  the  meridian.  Thus  let  P  be  the  pole, 


Z  the  zenith,  and  Z  S  the  zenith  distance,  or  S  H  the  altitude 
of  any  heavenly  body,  the  right  ascension  and  declination  of 
vhicliare  well  known,  and  consequently  the  polar  distance 
P  S.  From  these  data  and  P  Z  the  co-latitude  of  the  place, 
the  angle  Z  PS  can  be  computed,  called  the  hour  angle,  and 
thisi,  if  the  body  be  the  sun,  and  to  the  west  of  the  meri- 
dian, is  the  apparent  time  after  noon  ;  or  if  the  sun  be  to 
the  east,  the  hour  angle  is  the  apparent  time  before 
noon.  This  apparent  time  is  easily  reduced  to  mean  time 
with  the  data  of  the  *  Nautical  Almanac*  When  the  ob- 
ject observed  is  a  planet  or  star,  the  hour  angle  being 
added  to  the  right  ascension  when  the  body  is  to  the 
west,  or  subtracted  from  the  right  ascension  when  the 
body  is  east,  will  give  the  sidereal  time,  which  can  be 
reduced  to  mean  solar  time  with  only  an  approximate 
knowledge  of  the  longitude.  The  problem  therefore  of 
finding  the  time  consists  generally  in  observing  the  altitude  or 
zenith  distance  of  any  known  ol^ect,  and  determining  the 
hour  angle  from  it.  The  repeating  or  altitude  and  azimuth 
circles  are  very  fit  for  this  purpose,  but  the  most  usual  and 
portable  instrument  is  a  refiecting  circle  or  sextant  with  its 
norizon  and  a  chronometer.  The  observations  of  altitude 
should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  on  the  prime  vertical,  i,e. 
when  the  object  is  east  or  west.  Again,  to  get  rid  of  in- 
strumental error,  and  also  to  save  computation,  the  sun 
should  be  observed,  when  convenient  and  possible,  at  the 
same  altitude  morning  and  evening.  We  should  also  recom- 
mend when  the  sun  is  observed  that  both  limbs  should  be 
observed  without  moving  the  index.  For  instance,  if  in  the 
morning  the  sun  were  about  14°  high,  set  the  instrument  to 
30^  note  tbc  instant  when  the  upper  limb  by  reflection  touches 
the  upper  limb  seen  in  the  horizon,  read  off"  the  angle  very 
carefully,  wait  till  the  lower  limb«  form  their  contact,  and  note 
the  time.  Then  set  to  3 1°  30'  or  32°  and  proceed  as  before,  and 
repeat  the  operation,  having  again  set  forward  1^  30'  or  2°. 
The  obscn'cr  has  then  several  checks  without  trouble,  for 
the  times  in  which  the  sun  rises  through  a  diameter  will  be 
lensibly  equal  or  vary  uniformly ;  and  m  like  manner  the 
eimes  of  rising  through  1*  30'  or  2°  will  point  out  if  any  of 
the  usual  erroi-s  have  been  committed.  In  the  afternoon  the 
same  process  should  be  repeated  in  an  inverse  order,  and  the 
time  of  apparent  noon  deduced  from  each  pair.*  It  is  to  be 
%nderstood  as  a  universal  rule,  that  the  index  error  is  to  be 
carefully  determined,  and  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
noted  whenever  observations  of  altitude  for  time  or  latitude 
are  made. 

3.  The  same  mode  of  obser\'ing  equal  altitudes  might  be 
applied  to  Stan,  but  the  observations  would  be  extended  to 
very  inconvenient  hours,  and  it  is  nearly  as  accurate  to  ob- 
serve two  bright  stars,  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the 
west,  and  if  possible  at  about  the  same  altitudes.  Each 
Htar  will  then  ^ive  an  error  of  the  chronometer,  and  if  the 
altitudes  are  rightly  observed,  the  eame  error  of  the  chro- 
nometer. If  the  errors  do  not  agree,  a  mean  will  come 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  either  of  them  separately ;  but  if 
the  stars  have  not  the  same  polar  distance,  the  effect  of  a 
given  error  in  altitude  upon  the  hour  angle  must  be  computed 
for  each,  and  the  difference  between  the  chronometer's 
errors  divided  in  this  ratio.  Thus,  suppose  the  eastern  star 
gives  a  chronometer  error  of  25«.0  fast,  and  the  western  star 
fta  error  of  28».0  fast,  while  an  error  of  1'  in  the  altitude  of 

•  Thn*  ■!»  uhlra  ferthif  purpow  in  6cbti]iucbei'i*Bul(^ta&Iiiu*  and  lu 
4MBy  mU  of  tablw.  --WW,  MHiMi 


the  eatiem  itar  causes  twice  the  error  in  the  deduced  liour 
angle  that  a  similar  error  of  I'docs  in  the  western  star; 
the  concluded  true  error  should  be  27*.0,  instead  of  tho 
inean  error  26t.5.  The  reader  will  see  that  if  the  observa- 
tions are  made  at  exactly  the  same  altitude,  any  mistake  a« 
to  the  index  error,  refraction,  or  any  instrumental  de- 
fect, is  thus  got  rid  of  without  much  tro^ble.  But,  as  has 
been  mentioned  before,  very  perfect  observations  of  star> 
with  refiecting  instruments  can  scarcely  he  made  unless  tbr 
instrument  is  mounted  op  a  stand.  From  good  set^  *>i 
observations  of  a  star  east  and  a  star  west,  the  time  nu) 
be  determined  to  0^3  or  0*.4.  The  time  is  rcquir^il 
to  reduce  circum-meridian  observatiops  io  the  meridtun 
for  finding  the  latitude,  and  again  the  latitude  i»  re- 
quired in  order  to  deduce  the  tiipe  from  altitudes.  An 
approximate  latitude,  such  as  results  from  the  hirgest  oli- 
served  altitude  about  the  meridian,  will  give  the  time  mar 
enough  for  the  reduction  to  the  meridian,  and  then  tL  • 
time  may  be  computed  rigorously  with  the  exact  latitude 
Provision  may  be  made  for  this  revision  by  taking  out 
the  differences  of  the  logarithms  at  each  step  of  the  fir-t 
computation;  but  generally  speaking,  when  the  alti- 
tudes for  time  are  taken  near  the  prime  vertical,  as  tin  i 
ought  to  be,  a  small  error  in  the  latitude  has  so  liltu- 
effect  on  the  hour  angle,  that  the  approximate  latitude  ii 
near  enough. 

Determination  ofGreemcich  Timeoftromically. — l.Thetf 

are  two  phenomena  which  are  seen  at  the  same  moroci«; 

from  whatever  part  of  the  earth  they  are  visible,  vii.  a  luuar 

eclipse  and  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter*s  satellites.    The  fir»t 

was  the  only  phenomenon  from  which  longitudes  were  dt^ 

rived  previous  to  the  invention  of  telescopes,  but  it  is  not  uf 

frequent  occurrence,  and  unfortunately  cannot  be  notcti 

very  exactly.   It  has  been  propoied  to  measure  equal  quaii 

tities  of  the  eclipse  on  each  side  of  the  middle,  and  lormci  :> 

astronomers  wore  ver/  careful  to  note  the  momenta  when 

tho  umbra  touched  or  covered  well-defined  aM>t«.    But  a: 

present,  lunar  eclipses  are  scarcely  regarded,  as  there  are  man  v 

more  accurate  means  of  determining  the  longitude,  and  ui 

more  frequent  occurrence ;  and  lunar  eclipses  are  of  no  val  u<  • 

in  the  theory  of  the  moon's  motions.  The  eclipses  of  the  satr !  • 

lites  of  Jupiter,  especially  of  the  first  satellite,  are  much 

more  common,  and  have  been  of  great  use  in  modem  gci»- 

graphy.     The  time  at  which  the  eclipses  take  place,  i  *. 

when  the  satellite,  passing  into  the  shadow  of  Jupiter,  is  hi-. 

(im merges),  or  passing  out  of  the  shadow,  becomes  vi>. :•.«.> 

(emerges),  are  set  down  in  the  *  Nautical  Almanac*  at  t«  « 

time  they  would  be  seen  at  Greenwich  if  visible.    The  ^ 

ser\er  at  any  other  place  notes  when  this  phenomenon  d--* 

actually  happen    at    the    place  of  observation,  and    ti..- 

difference  between  the  two  times  is  the  longitude  of  il  . 

place  from  Greenwich ;  east  if  the  lime  of  the  echpae  is  lair 

than  at  Greenwich,  and  west  if  it  be  earlier.   Unfortunate .» 

this  method,  so  easy  in  practice,  is  by  no  means  as  accura  „ 

as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear.    The  theory  of  the  Mt-.- 

lites  is  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  perfect,  but  this  object.  •? 

might  be  obviated  by  comparing  corresponding  observaLunv 

and  might  be  very  much  diminished  by  correcting  the  p:.  - 

dictions  of  tho  *  Nautical  Almanac'  by  observations  m:i*. 

at  Greenwich,  or  any  other  well  known  place,  about  ii .. 

same  time.    But  the  phenomenon  is  a  gradual  and  not  n:. 

instantaneous  one,  and  the  appearance  or  disappearmiM*. 

of  the  satellite  varies  greatlv  with  the  goodness  of  the  leU^ 

scope,  the  eye  or  mood  of  the  observer,  the  atmosphere  a: 

the  place  of  observation.  &c.,  so  that  a  longitude  deduc.. ., 

from  an  eclipse  of  the  first  satellite  maybe  conaidemb;-. 

wide  of  the  truth.    With  ordinary  telescopes  we  bclic\. 

that  eclipses  of  the  second  satellite  are  more  than  twicf  an 

uncertain  as  the  first,  and  that  the  third  and  fourth  satelljt.-* 

are  not  worth  obsening  for  this  purpose,  being  much  infer-..  • 

to  good  lunar  distances.  A  largo  mass  of  eclipses  of  Jupiter  . 

satellites  made  by  the  same  telescope  and  the  same  observe'  -, 

and  where  the  immersions  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  il>J 

emersions,  will  however  yield  a  satisfhctory  result.     Ti  - 

aperture  of  the  object-glass  employed,  and  also  tho  sight   .  V 

the  observer,  should  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  w»t  li 

the  telescope  and  observer  at  Greenwich,  or  whatever  pla»— 

is  adopted  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  It  is  not  eonsiderv.l 

advisable  to  use  a  smaller  telescope  than  an  achromatic   t  .f 

2}  inches  aperture  for  this  purpose,  or  one  larger  than  of  3  • 

aperture.  * 

2.  The  time  at  Greenwich  is  most  accurately  defennin«i^  1 
by  solar  eclinses  or  occultations  of  Axed  stars  by  the  noocu 
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The  computations  arc  rather  long,  but  not  very  difficult  or 
abstruse.    The  beginning  and  end  of  the  solar  eclipse 
should  be  observed ;  the  latter  is  the  better  marked  pheno- 
menon, and  if  the  eclipse  be  annular,  the  commenccihent 
and  breaking  up  of  the  annul  us.    Recent  observations  have 
shown  that  these  appearances  are  not  instantaneous,  and 
therefore  that  longitudes  deduced  from  them  are  not  free 
from  uncertainty.    The  occultation  of  a  flxed  star  by  the 
moon  is  not  liable  to  this  objection ;  and  when  the  star  is 
bright,  and  both  immersion  and  emersion  can  be  carefully 
observed,  the  longitude  from  aii  occultation  affords  perhaps 
the  best  deteirmination  possible  of  the  longitude  between 
two  distant  places.    Yet  even  here  doubts  may  arise,  at 
least  in  some  cases.    The  star  may  be  occulted  too  early  by 
a  lunar  mountain,  or  disajjpear  too  late  in  a  lunar  valley. 
The  occultation  should  be  observed  at  both  places,  which  is 
not  often  possible,  and  the  star  should  pass  not  far  from  the 
centre  of  tne  tnoon.  If  the  solar  eclipse  or  the  occultation  be 
not  observed  lit  Greenwich,  or  at  any  well  determined  obser- 
vatory, the  data  of  the  '  Nautical  Almanac '  must  be  cor- 
rected ^  the  meridian  observations  of  the  moon  about  the 
time.    The  tables  of  the  sun  are  at  present  nearly  as  per- 
fect as  observation  can  make  them,  but  the  moon  may  be 
out  id",  or  even  20",  which  might  occasion  an  error  of  30* 
or  40>  in  the  deduced  longitude,  or  ftom  an  eighth  to  a 
sixth  of  1®,    The  solar  eclipses,  &c.,  with  a  map  showing 
in  what  parts  of  the  globe  they  are  visible,  are  given  in  the 
*  Nautical  Almanac,*  and  the  occiiltations  by  the  moon  of 
all  fixed  stars  to  the  sixtb  magnitude  inclusive,  visible  at 
Greenwich,  are  also  predicted  to  the  nearest  minute,  with 
such  a  description  of  the  relative  situation  of  moon  and  star 
as  will  enable  any  one  to  observe  them  without  difficulty. 
All  possible  occultations  of  fixed  stars  to  the  fif^h  mag- 
nitude   inclusive,    visible    anywhere,  ^are    also  set  down 
in   tlint  valuable  work,  with  the  data  necessary  for  de- 
termining   whether    they    are    visible    at   any    specified 
pljoe.     We  cannot  press  too  earnestly  on  all  persons  inte- 
rested in  perfecting  geogrdphy,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
learhing  to  observe  an  occultation,  and  to  take  altitudes 
inuthodically  with  a  circle  or  sextant.    The  computations 
niay  be  made  at  home.    It  is  mortifying  to  see  how  very 
little  has  been   done  by  English  travellers  for  the  exact 
drtermination  of  places  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  to  know 
at  the  same  time  how  little  talent  and  how  small  an  appa- 
ratus   arc   required    ibr    making    excellent  observations. 
As  a  nation  we  have  shown  abundant  zeal  and  courajje,  but 
thero  has  been  a  lack  of  elementary  knowledge  m  the 
directors  of  our  geographical  researches,  and  in  the  ob- 
servers selected,  which  ought  to  be  remedied. 

The  transits  of  Mercury  over  the  sun  are  rare,  and  the 
longitudes  derivable  from  them  not  very  accurate. 

3.  A  good  and  now  fashionable  inethod  of  determining 
the  longitude  is  by  observing  with  a  transit  instrument 
the  meridian  passage  of  the  moon's  bright  limb,  and 
of  stars  which  are  near  her  parallel  of  declination. 
The  *  Nautical  Almanac*  contains  a  list  of  the  stars 
proper  to  be  observed  with  the  moon,  and  also  the  va- 
riations of  the  moon's  R.  A.  in  one  hour  of  longitude,  for 
computing  the  longitude.*  When  the  place  of  observation 
is  tolerably  near  Greenwich,  the  computation  is  very  simple, 
»./».  if  the  traiisit  w  nearly  in  the  meridian  and  the  moon  is 
n/jserved  over  all  the  wires.  The  error  of  the  chronometer 
in  taken  from  the  neighbouring  stars,  and  the  transit  of  the 
moon  corrected  for  this  error,  and  for  the  rate,  if  sensible. 
If  the  place  be  to  the  east  of  Greenwich,  the  R.  A.  of  the 
moon  is  less;  if  to  the  west,  the  R.  A.  is  greater  than  at 
Greenwich.  Taking  the  difference  between  the  R.  A.  at 
the  place  and  at  Greenwich,  and  dividing  by  the  variation 
in  one  hour  of  longitude,  you  have  the  longitude  of  the 
place  E.  or  W-  in  hours  and  decimals  of  an  hour.  But  this 
result  requires  correction  when  the  corresponding  observa- 
tions at  Greenwich,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  &c.,  can  be 
procured ;  for  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon  may  be  erroneous  more 
than  1«.0  tinm  the  imperfection  of  the  lunar  tables,  and  the 

*  Thcw  cUU.  nigfit  perhRps  be  further  extended  with  advantage.    Suppose 

Hlto  IL  A^  of  the  moon'a  bright  limb  on  the  nit^ridiiui  of  Greenwich  to  be  m ;  on 

>'ih<*  lU'Tiilian  ofnnyothrr  pltute  the  lou^tude  of  which  b  required,!*';  the  Innj^i- 

Q'te  of  thr  place  to  be  /.  4*  when  West,  and  —  East ;  then  m'  <mn  be  thus  ex- 

-'  TfK-rd :  Bi'  =  «-f-*i/-f-6/8  +  c/3-|-d/4, where  a.  A,  c,  and  d can  be  previously 

:  imputed,  /  hehig  in  decimals  of  a  day.    The  approximate  value  of  /,  from  the 

-  rst  lerm^s ^   Substituting  this  taIub  for  /,  let  the  sunt  of  the  other 

o 

. '  -  «a)» = 9,  tUeo  khe  exact  longitude  ^ : r  —  — . 


stars  may  not  be  perfectly  well  aetermined,  though  that 
fault  is  daily  disappearing.  By  using  the  R.  A.  of  the 
moon  and  stars  observed  at  Greenwich,  the  longitude  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  errors  of  the  tables.  It  is  pretty 
much  the  same  thing,  and  at  times  more  convenient,  to  let 
the  former  computation  stand,  and  to  compute  the  longi- 
tude of  Greenwich,  Cambridge,  &c.,  from  tne  observations 
respectively  made  there,  taking  care  to  note  the  signs 
of  the  resulting  longitudes.  Then  if  the  longitudes 
of  the  known  and  of  the  unknown  place  are  both  east 
or  both  west,  the  difference  will  be  the  true  longitude 
of  the  unknown  place,  east  or  west  of  the  known  one. 
Some  telescopes  give  a  larger  image  of  the  moon  than 
others,  and  its  apparent  diameter  is  affected  by  varying  the 
aperture  of  the  object-glass.  The  resulting  errors  in  the 
longitude  are  got  rid  of  by  observing  the  second  limb  as 
often,  if  possible,  as  the  first,  and  then,  keeping  the  results  se- 
parate, by  taking  a  mean  of  the  two.  There  is  a  mistaken  no- 
tion among  many  observers,  that  tHerb  is  no  need  to  care  foir 
the  position  of  the  transit.  Now  any  considerable  error  in  the 
position  of  the  transit  does  occasion  dn  equivalent  error  in 
the  longitude,  and  though  it  can  be  corrected,  if  there  are 
data  for  determining  the  want  of  adjustment,  this  gives 
some  trouble  in  the  computation.  It  is  so  easy  to  place  a 
transit  very  nearly  in  the  meridian,  and  to  adjust  it  in  every 
respect,  at  least  approximately,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
carelessness  in  this  respect.  Tlie  observer  should  always 
take  the  transits  of  a  star  near  the  pole,  and  of  all  Green- 
wich stars  above  and  below  the  moon  which  pass  about  the 
time  of  her  culmination,  and  it  is  proper  to  reverse  the  instru- 
ment on  alternate  nights.  When  the  place  of  observation 
is  very  distant  fh)m  Greenwich,  it  will  be  necessary,  until 
the  quantities  a,  d,  r.  d,  mentioned  in  the  note,  be  computed, 
to  take  a  little  more  trouble.  The  approximate  longitude 
is  calculated  as  before,  and  then  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon*s  bright 
limb  must  be  computed  for  the  corresponding  Greenwich  time, 
from  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon  for  every  hour ;  the  moon's  semi- 
diameter  in  R.  A.  must  also  be  computed.  We  have  found 
it  on  the  whole  most  intelligible,  and  therefore  most  safe,  to 
compute  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon's  bright  limb  on  two  hypo- 
theses of  longitnde,  one  the  minute  above  and  the  other  the 
minute  below  the  approximate  value.  These  results  are  to 
be  (corrected  by  the  Greenwich  or  other  observations  for  the 
error  of  the  lunar  tables,  and  then,  by  simple  proportion,  thd 
correctioit  is  determined  for  one  of  the  hypothetical  longi- 
tudes. This  is  rather  a  long  process,  but  it  is  strictly  accu- 
rate, and  the  steps  are  intelligible  as  the  computer  proceeds. 
The  method  of  determining  the  longitude  by  transits  of  the 
moon  and  stars  is  the  best  for  places  very  distant  in  lati- 
tude or  longitude,  where  the  same  occultations  cannot 
be  seen.  It  is  nearly  as  good  for  the  most  distant  as 
the  nearest  place,  the  variation  of  the  error  of  the  lunar 
tables  being  the  only  additional  cause  of  inaccuracy,  and 
the  phenomenon  presents  itself  very  often.  It  does  however 
require  a  very  nice  and  well  fixed  instrument  and  a  careful 
observer,  as  1«  error  in  observing  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon  will 
cause  an  error  of  nearly  30*  in  the  resulting-longitude,  or  \ 
of  a  degree.  A  considerable  mass  of  observations  of  both 
limbs  corrected  by  corresponding  observations  will  scarcely 
be  more  than  2"  or  3*  wrong. 

4.  But  where  a  transit  instrument  cannot  be  Carried,  or 
cannot  be  used,  as  at  sea,  the  longitude  must  be  found  as* 
tronomically  by  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun, 
planets,  or  fixed  stars,  measured  with  a  reflecting  instru- 
ment. This  apparent  distance  is  reduced  to  the  true  dis- 
tance, f.^.  such  as  it  would  be,  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  as  these  distances  are  computed  and  set  down  in  the 
•  Nautical  Almanac'  for  every  three  hours  Greenwich  time, 
as  they  would  be  seen  froa  tne  same  place,  the  Greenwich 
time  corresponding  to  the  time  of  the  observation  can  be 
calculated.  But  the  time  at  the  place  is  always  supposed 
to  be  known  firom  observation,  and  hence  the  difference 
gives  the  longitude.  The  longitude  may  be  determined 
on  shore  by  lunar  observations,  and,  if  a  stand  be  used,  with 
much  greater  accuracy  than  at  sea.  All  ships  and  travellers 
ought  to  be  weH  supplied  with  chronometers,  i.e.  the  means 
of  keeping  their  Greenwich  lime  when  by  observation  xhey 
have  got  it,  and  then  the  result  of  the  observation  and  com- 
putation is  simply  Stated  to  be  the  error  of  the  chronometer 
on  Greenwich  time.  The  chronometer,  if  the  rate  be  pretty 
well  known,  continues  to  give  the  Greenwich  time  (the  cor- 
rection for  error  and  rate  being  applied)  for  several  days ; 
and  the  longitude  is  found  every  day,  by  comparing  the 
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actual  time  at  the  place  of  observation  with  the  Greenwich 
time  at  the  same  moment,  given  by  the  chronometer.  We 
have  spoken  as  if  one  chronometer  alone  were  used,  but  it 
is  mere  folly  to  rely  upon  one  or  even  two  chronometers  in 
a  ship,  or  in  important  geographical  researches.*  These  are 
to  be  compared  from  day  to  day,  to  ascertain  that  they  are 
not  suddenly  altering  their  rates,  and  also  whenever  any 
astronomical  observation  is  made  which  determines  the 
Greenwich  time  (for  that  gives  the  error  of  each  of  the 
chronometers),  or  the  time  at  the  place.  In  reducing 
observed  lunar  distances  to  the  true  lunar  distances, 
the  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  moon  and  stars 
at  the  time  of  observation  are  required,  and  at  sea  two 
observers  are  commonly  set  to  measure  these  altitudes 
at  the  moment  the  lunar  observer  gives  a  signal  that  he 
has  made  the  contact;  indeed  a  fourth  person  is  sometimes 
engaged  in  noting  the  chronometer.  On  shore  this  profusion 
of  aidfs  cannot  always  be  obtained,  nor  are  they  at  all  wanted. 
If  the  time  at  the  place  and  the  latitude  be  known,  the  al- 
titudes may  be  computed,  or  the  observer  may  proceed  thus : 
1st,  an  altitude  of  the  sun,  planet,  or  star ;  2ndly,  an  alti- 
tude of  the  moon*s  bright  hmb ;  3rdly,  three  lunar  distances : 
4thly,  a  second  altitude  of  f  he  moon ;  and  dthly,  a  second 
altitude  of  the  star  or  sun,  noting  the  chronometer  at  each 
observation.  He  will  then  have  the  means,  by  simple  pro- 
portion, of  reducing  the  altitudes  to  what  they  would  have 
been  at  the  time  of  observing  the  lunar  distances. 

We  should  advise  observers,  who  aro  properly  furnished 
with  chronometers,  rather  to  make  a  large  number  of  ob- 
servations on  a  few  favourable  nights,  than  to  take  a  few 
observations  on  many  nights.  By  observing  several  lunar 
distances  on  both  sides  of  the  moon,  and  from  all  the 
stars  and  planets  east  and  west  given  in  the  *  Nautical 
Almanac,*  the  errors  ol'the  instrument  may  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure eliminated,  and  the  error  of  observation  much  dimi- 
nished. It  is  evident  that  if  two  equal  distances  are 
taken,  one  east  of  the  moon  and  the  other  west,  then  any 
error  of  the  instrument,  such  as  erroneous  index  error, 
want  of  parallelism  in  the  glasses  or  telescope,  excentricity, 
&c.,  would  be  the  same  in  each,  and  therefore  could  be  got 
rid  of.  In  like  manner,  if  two  observations  on  the  same 
sideuf  the  moon  give  different  longitudes,  it  is  clear  that 
the  instrument  has  some  error  which  is  not  index  error. 
On  this  subject  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again  in 
treating  of  the  sextant.  The  luni-solar  obser\'ations  are 
generally  preferred  by  seamen  (and  they  are  perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory),  partly  perhaps  because  the  altitude  of  the 
sun,  by  giving  time  at  the  place,  is  immediately  applicable  to 
the  determination  of  the  longitude.  The  longitude  from 
lunar  distances,  however  carefully  taken,  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  very  great  nicety.  With  all  appliances,  a  distance 
to  lo",  and  a  longitude  to  20*,  or  1-1 '2th  of  a  degree,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  certain,  and  the  errors  of  the 
lunar  tables  will  not  unfrequently  double  this  error.  At 
sea  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  on  any  series  of  lunar  dis- 
tances for  a  less  (quantity  than  Im  of  longitude,  or  l-4th  of 
a  degree,  but  this  is  quite  sufficient  fur  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation iu  open  seas. 

Tiio  computation  of  lunar  distances  is  very  easily  per- 
formed by  lliomson's  tables,  which  are  exceedingly  con- 
venient, and  require  only  a  little  more  extension.  They 
are  approximate,  but  near  enough  fur  the  navigator  and 
the  traveller  en  route.  As  the  lo^t  accuracy  can  only  be 
given  to  the  computations  after  the  errors  of  the  lunar 
tables  aio  corrected,  there  is  no  need  uf  much  refinement 
in  the  previous  work. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  determine  the  longitude  on  shore  by 
taking  altitudes  of  the  moon  with  the  mercurial  horizon ;  and 
between  and  near  the  tropics  the  method  may  be  a  good  one. 
In  these  low  latitudes  the  motion  of  the  moon  in  altitude  is 
nearly  vertical  and  veiy  rapid,  and  this  motion  is  doubled 
by  observing  the  distance  between  the  moon  and  its  image 
seen  by  reflexion.  The  bright  edge  of  the  moon  is  a  good 
object  in  reflecting  inBtrumenta.    The  calculation  may  be 

•  In  the  Ant  ploea  cfarDiioai«t#n  are  liable  t«  a^ddrat «.  and  secondly,  to 
rluage  Ui»ir  nU-t,  and  that  Kimetimca  by  jump*.  With  two  chronumeter«  cri- 
d«ar4>  is  Ktven  of  error  by  Uieir  durrppanre,  and  with  thnw,  the  faulty  rlironu- 
moipr  may  b«  drtwtrd.  The  be»l  two  day  boxclirnnometeri  mny  bt-  Ixni^ht 
fiir  40  xuioeM.  and  th«  Heal  (told  and  silver  pocket<hrou(imeu*n  for  40  and  30 
guineaa  re«P«vtiTclv.  Thera  is  an  idle  opioiun  tbat  rhrouometen  are  not  f(*>d 
lurket-watches  They  aw  perha})*  a  Wltip  more  liable  t»i  iaiory  ir Ara  »W  fill, 
tlian  uUier  walcliea.  oo  ac«»unt  of  the  heary  eum|ien9ated  balance,  but  after 
weariiiv  chronometers  for  yean  without  any  particular  car*,  we  believe  tliat 
tttrve  Kood  porWet-cbrouometer«.  not  tarter  than  oommon  watches,  wiUkaen 
tlia  tinu.  fm  •  mouUi,  aa  well  aa  tt  ona  b«  g^  by  Itmar  dbtanctt. 


made  thu8:->The  time  at  the  place  most  be  most  scniptw 
lously  determined,  and  the  error  and  rate  of  the  chrono- 
meter known,  if  possible,  by  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun 
on  each  side  of  noon  and  midnight.  Then  the  error  of 
the  chronometer  being  known  at  the  place  and  time  of 
observation,  assume  an  approximate  value  of  the  longi- 
tude, and  determine  the  Greenwich  time,  the  R.  A.  simI 
declination  of  the  moon,  and  its  apparent  diameter  and 
parallax.  Each  altitude  of  the  moon  will,  when  properly 
reduced,  give  an  error  df  the  chronometer,  which,  if  the 
assumed  longitude  be  correct,  will  agree  with  the  error  ob- 
tained by  the  sun  or  stars.  If  there  be  a  difference,  a  second 
longitude  may  be  assumed,  and  thus,  as  has  been  shown  ta 
speaking  of  transits  of  the  moon,  the  terms  obtained  from 
which,  by  a  simple  proportion,  the  true  longitude  can  be 
deduced.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  doubling  the  mo- 
tion of  the  moon  in  observing  by  reflexion,  and  the  aharp- 
ness  of  the  images,  may  make  up  for  the  error  committe«l 
in  ascertaining  and  keeping  the  time,  but  of  this  the  ob- 
server must  be  the  judge. 

Determination  qf  Greenitich  Time  by  Chronometer  %. 
— Hitherto  the  Greenwich  time  has  been  extracted  from 
astronomical  phenomena,  but  where  the  distance  ia  not 
great,  the  time  may  be  brought  from  Greenwich  by  chrono- 
meters. Suppose,  for  instance,  the  longitude  of  Madeira 
were  required :  then  having  ascertained  the  eirorsandratei 
of  several  good  chronometers  at  Greenwich,  they  arc  car rit.*d 
to  Madeira,  and  their  errors  on  the  meridian  of  Madeira, 
and  their  rates,  determined  thcr^.  The  Greenwich  time  u 
known  from  each  chronometer,  supposing  the  rate  durmt; 
the  voyage  to  be  the  mean  of  the  rales  before  and  after,  atid 
thus  each  chronometer  gives  a  longitude  of  Madeira,  and 
the  mean  of  the  whole  is  taken.  Tlie  voyage  bark  ti> 
Greenwich,  in  like  manner,  with  the  errors  and  rates  on 
arriving  at  Greenwich,  furnish  a  second  longitude ;  and  if 
the  motion  at  sea  has  any  tendency  to  alter  the  rates,  tb  t& 
cause  will  affect  the  first  determination  with  a  certain  erriT. 
while  it  affects  the  second  determination  with  exactly  the 
same  error,  but  in  a  different  sense.  If  it  increases  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude  one  way,  it  diminishes  it  the  other  wa>. 
By  a  mean  of  several  such  voyages  the  difference  of  kiuj:*- 
tude  of  places  within  a  week  or  perhaps  a  fortnight*s  ji^ur- 
ney  may  be  ascertained  with  considerable  exactness.  The 
best  determination  of  this  kind  which  has  come  to  oi^t 
knowledge  is  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Berhr. 
andAltona.  {Berlinfr  Jahrbuch,  1839.)  There  are  K' nit. 
precautions  to  be  adopted  in  determining  longitudes  chr^ 
nometrically,  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  It  is  »t!I 
known  that  two  observers  will  sometimes  differ  se^cn! 
tenths  of  a  second  Arom  each  other  in  getting  the  time  «i 
the  same  place  and  with  the  same  instrument.  Now  tt'i» 
personal  equation^  if  it  exist  between  the  obserrers  at  t)ie 
two  places,  will  affect  the  longitude  by  exactly  its  amount . 
hence  the  observers  should  be  reversed  for  half  the  time  ^f 
the  experiment,  if  possible,  or  their  relative  perMonal  e^pia- 
lion  found  by  comparison  with  each  other,  or,  at  lea.^:. 
with  a  third  person.  The  accuracy  of  a  chronometn*  a 
longitude  depends  on  the  distance  iu  time  betueen  tl.i* 

f laces  compared  and  the  smoothness  of  the  conve^axi'-r. 
t  is  decidedly  the  best  mode  where  the  distances  do  iioi  e\- 
ceed  three  or  four  days*  journey,  and  where  there  ace  g>  v  t 
carriage- roads  or  steam- boats.  At  sea,  for  voyage  of 
moderate  length,  the  Greenwich  time  may  be  takeu  alm«»t 
entirely  from  chronometers,  and  if  the  number  be  coxisideT- 
able,  and  the  watches  good,  there  is  little  occasion  Ut 
lunar  distances,  except  for  the  greater  caution*  aod  tu  \^ 
assured  against  any  accident  affecting  all  the  timekeefieri 
the  same  way. 

Determination  of  Greenwich  TimebySifn€U*.^Aik>tLtr 
mode  of  ascertaining  differences  of  longitude   ii   tbat   ..^ 
conveying  the   time  from  one  point  to  another   by   lire- 
signals  or  rockets.     Thus  if  a   rocket  is  fired   ikotn    • 
station  between  two  observatories,  and  the  explosion  nou-: 
in  the  time  proper  to  each  place^  the  difference  between  ihr 
times  will  be  the  difference  of  longitude.    A  chain  of  *t>»-: 
signals  may  be  extended  a  considerable  distance  th^^ 
Let  the  two  points  to  be  connected  be  A  and  B,  and  let   jx, 
obscr\er  wiih   a  chronometer  be  placed  at  o,  and  ollrcr^ 
with  voL-kets  at  a,  fi,  thus:  A,  «.  a^  /3,  B.     Then  the    .  l*- 
bor\*cr3  at  A  and  B  note  the  rockets  ftrom  a  and  fi  in  taoat^ 
of  their  respective  observatories.     The  persom  atationetl  a: 
a  notes  by  his  chronometer  the  rockets  at  a  and  fi  (nuppoic 
i?  at  10  minutes  after  o),  and  as  he  obienef  a  at  the  s^iua 
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Eutom  empire,  and  which  the  Longobards,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Avari,  a  tribe  of  the  Hunni,  toUlly  defeated. 
[Alboin.] 

In  the  year  56d  Alboin  crossed  the  Julian  Alps,  near 
Forum  Julii,  and  led  the  Loneobards  to  the  conquest  of 
the  plains  of  North  Italy,  wliich  nave  ever  since  been  caUed 
by  the  name  of  the  conquerors.    [Loicbardy.]    Pavia  be- 
came  the  capital  of  the  Longobaids.    Together  with  the 
Longobards  there  came  into  Italy  thousands  of  men  of  other 
tribes,  which    followed  the  standard  of  Alboin,  namely, 
Saxons,  Suevi,  6epid»,  Bulgarians,  Pannonians,  Sarma- 
tians,  and  others.  (Warnefrid.,  b.  ii.,  ch.  26.)  After  Alboin's 
death  the  chief  of  the  Longobards  elected  Clefo  as  his  sue- 
cessor,  a.d.  673 ;  but  on  his  being  murdered  by  a  servant, 
eighteen  months  after,  the  nation  became  divided  among  a 
number  of  dukes,  a  duke  of  Ticino  or  Pavia,  a  duke  of 
Friuli,  a  duke  of  Trento,  a  duke  of  Bergamo,  a  duke  of 
Brescia,  besides  thirty  dukes  in  so  many  other  cities.    Under 
these  dukes  the  Longobards  penetrated  south  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  conquered  Tuscany,  Liguria,  Umbria,  and  part  of 
Campania.     Tne  Byzantine  emperors  retained  Ravenna, 
Romo  and  its  duchy,   Padua,  Genoa,  Apulia,  Calabria, 
Naples,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy  with  Sicily. 
•Tlie  government  of  the  dukes,'  says  Warnefrid,  'was  very 
oppressive  to  the  Roman  or  native  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  were  put  to  death,  and  the  rest  deprived  of  part  of 
their  property,  and  obliged  to  pay  tribute  for  the  rest.'  After 
ten  years  of  this  disorderly  dominion  of  the  dukes,  the 
Longobards  chose  for  their  king  Autaris,  son  of  CJlefo,  586 
— 592.    His  reign  was  prosperous:  he  repulsed  the  attacks 
of  the  Franks  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Byzantines  on  the 
other ;  and  he  carried  his  arms  into  southern  Italy,  where 
he  founded  the  dukedom  of  Benevento.     After  the  death 
of  Autaris,  his  widow  Theodolinda,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Boiaaria,  or  Bavaria,  married  Agilulfus,  duke  of 
Turin,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  Longobards  as  their 
king.    Agilulfus,  through  the  persuasion  of  his  vrife,  be- 
came a  Catholic,  most  of  his  countrymen  being  Arians, 
and  made  peace  with  Gregory  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome. 
Theodolinda  built  the  church  and  palace  of  Monza,  where 
was  deposited  the  iron  crown  (so  called  from  a  nail,  said 
to  be  from  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  riveted 
inside  of  the  crown),  which  has  served  ever  since  for  the 
coronation  of  the  kings  of  Lombardy.      Agilulfus  took 
Cremona,  Padua,  and  other  towns  which  still  sided  with 
the  Eastern  emperor.    Truces  were  repeatedly  made  be- 
tween the  Longobards  and  the  Byzantines  of  Ravenna. 
Agilulfus  died  in  615,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ada- 
loaldus,  under  \he  regency  of  Theodolinda.     Adaloaldus, 
ten  years  after,  having  lost  his  mother,  was  deposed,  as  the 
chroniclers  say,  because  he  was  insane,  and  Ariovaldus  was 
elected  in  his  steoxl.   Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  Arioval- 
dus, except  that  he  reigned  twelve  years,  and  died  a.d.  636. 
It  was  under  his  reign  that  Columbanus,  the  Irish  monk 
and  missionary,  after  passing  through  Helvetia  and  RhsBtia, 
came  into  Italy  and  founded  tlie  monastery  of  Bobbie,  near 
the  Ligurian  Apennines,  which   afterwards  became  cele- 
brated for  its  wealth  and  its  collection  of  MSS. 

After  the  death  of  Ariovaldus,  Rothar,  8on-in-4aw  of 
Agilulfus,  was  elected  in  his  place.  Rothar  was  the  first 
who  made  a  compilation  of  the  unwritten  laws  and  usages 
of  the  Longobards,  and  published  them  in  a  kind  of  barba- 
rous Latin,  under  the  name  of  Edict,  with  his  own  preface 
and  observations.  This  edict  drew  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  Longobards  and  the  Roman  or  subject  popula- 
tion, which  continued  to  live  under  the  Roman  law.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  races,  the  conquerors  and  the 
coixiuered,  seems  to  have  continued  until  the  fall  of  the 
Longobard  dominion.    By  a  subseouent  law  of  King  Liut- 

Srand,  who  made  considerable  additions  to  the  edict  of 
Lotbar,  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  Roman  married  a  Longo- 
bard woman,  the  children  bom  from  such  a  marriage  were 
Roman,  and  followed  the  condition  of  the  father.  The  laws 
of  the  Longobards  resembled  in  their  spirit  those  of  the 
Burgundians,  Franks,  and  other  Teutonic  races.  Pecuniary 
compensation  was  awarded  for  most  personal  injuries,  as- 
saults, wounds,  mutilation,  and  for  homicide.  Adultery 
and  theft  were  punished  with  death.  Emigration  was  for- 
bidden, and  sedition  or  mutiny  was  a  capital  crime.  The 
judges  were  strictly  warned  against  partiality  or  corruption, 
mid  enjoined  to  decide  causes  within  a  limited  number  of 
ys.  Single  combat  or  duelling  was  tolerated,  though  its 
wtice  was  cluracteriscd  by  Liutprand  as  absurd.    Upon 


the  wholes  the  Uwi  of  the  Longobaidf  wim  mmtmg  tkm 
most  rational  and  equitable  of  those  of  the  northeni  natione 
which  divided  among  themselves  the  niina  of  the  Western 
empire,  and  as  such  have  received  the  oommenditioii  of 
Montesquieu,  Gibbon,  Johann  MuUer,  and  oth««. 

With  regard  to  the  political  syHem  of  the  LoagobeHa,  it 
may  be  oonsidered  as  a  federation  under  an  elective  king, 
who  was  the  chief  of  the  nation,  something  like  the  subset 
quent  confederation  of  the  German  empire.   When  Auteria 
was  dected  king,  the  dukes  in  a  general  aaiembly  agreed 
to  give  one  half  of  their  revenues  for  the  support  of  the  royal 
office  and  state,  but  in  other  respects  they  acted  as  aore- 
reigns  in  their  respeetive  duchies,  each  making  waia  end 
conquests  on  his  own  account,  as  appears  by  the  ehmiiclee 
and  also  by  the  letters  of  pope  Gregory  the  Great.    We 
find  a  duke  of  Benevento  extending  his  oonouests  as  fcr  ae 
Cotrone,  the  dukes  of  Spoleti  taking  several  towns  of  Sa- 
bine, and  the  dukes  of  FViuli  repeatedly  engssed  in  deadly 
warfare  against  the  Avari  and  Sclavonians,  witnottt  the  reM 
of  the  longobards,  or  the  king  himself,  intervening  •• 
parties  in  these  quarrels.    The  orders  and  enaetmeuts  of 
the  king  required  the  sanction  of  the  people,  or  amy  (for 
the  two  words  are  used  as  synonymous)  of  the  Longobard*. 
The  king  was  supreme  judge  and  commander,  but  not  ab- 
solute legislator.     These  relations  were  maintained  with 
tolerable  fairness  among  the  Longobards  themselves,  but 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  their  Roman  subjects  the 
case  was    somewhat    different.      Several  modem  writecm, 
Giannone,  Muratori,    Denina,    Bossi,    and  others,   have 
considered  the  Italians,  or  '  Romans,'  as  they  were  called, 
under  the  Longobard  dominion,  as  enioyine  eqnal  privi- 
leges with  their  Longobard  masters;  but  Mansoni,  in  a 
very  sensible  and  soberly  written  disquisition  on  the  sub- 
ject, has  dispelled  this  delusion.    {Discorgo  sopra  aleuni 
punti  delta  Storia  Longobardica  in  Italict,  annexed  to  Aian- 
zoni*s  tragedy  of  Adelchi,) 

The  'Roman'  or  Italian  subjects  of  the  Longobards 
were  looked  upon  as  a  conquered  and  subject  race,  not  ex- 
actly like  the  Helots  at  Sparta,  but  still  they  had  neither 
the  same  political  nor  civil  rights  as  the  oonqueron; 
they  had  no  voice  in  their  assemblies ;  thev  had  no  appeal 
against  the  caprice  of  their  Longobard  rulers ;  they  lived 
among  themselves  according  to  the  Roman  law,  but  in  any 
affairs  between  them  and  the  Longobards  they  were  judge! 
by  Longobard  judges  and  according  to  the  Longolnid 
law. 

Rothar,  having  conquered  the  towns  of  the  Thoscia  Lu- 
nensis,  or  Riviera  of  Genoa,  and  defeated  the  troops  of  thr> 
exarch  of  Ravenna,  died  a.d.  653,  and  was  suooeeded  by  his 
son  Rodoaldus,  who' after  five  years'  reign  was  killed  by  a 
Longobard   for   having  seduced  his  wife.     Aripertus,  ^ 
nephew  of  queea  Theodolinda,  being  elected  in  hui  plarc, 
reigned  till  the  year  661,  when  he  died,  and  his  two  9cr^« 
Pertharitus  and  Grodebertus  divided  the  supreme  author  rr 
between  them.    Godebertus  however  conspired  against  hsx 
brother,  who  was  obliged  to  run  away ;  bnt  Godeberta« 
himself  was  killed  by  Grimoaldus,  a  chief  from  Beneventc. 
who  took  possession  of  the  crown,  aj>.  662.     Grimoaldr.« 
was  an  able  and  warlike  usurper.   He  defeated  the  Frankv 
who  had  entered  Italy,  and  had  advanced  to  near  A>r. 
Shortly  after,  Constans  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  a*  I 
grandson  of  Heraclius,  having  landed  with  an  army  aiTx- 
rentum  with  the  intention  of  recovering  Italy  from  ti.? 
Longobards,  took  Luceria,  and  laid  siege  to  Benevento, 
which  Romualdus,  son  of  Grimoaldus,  was  duke.     Gno  - 
aldus  marched  with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  his  lor^ 
and  obliged  Constans  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  toNapb-^ 
Constans  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  which  was  stfll  sut^*^: 
to  the  Eastern  emperors,  and  took  away  the  omamenti    ^ 
the  churches.    He  then  retired  by  the  way  of  Reggv^  ^ 
Sicily,  where  he  committed  many  acts  of  oppression,  no  t  . 
at  last  he  was  smothered  in  the  bath  at  Syracuse,  aJ)  S#  ^ 
All  the  records  of  those  times  concur  to  show  that  thw*-M^ 
provinces  of  Italy  which  were  still  subject  to  the  Bycant* : « 
emperors  were  much  worse  governed  than  the  donunions    - 
the  Longobards.     Under  the  reign  of  Grimoeldtts,  Alac^r  - 
or  Alseck,  a  chief  of  Bulgarians,  emigrated  to  Itnly  with  a 
his  tribe,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  ftie  Lr*-.  - 

g)bard  king.    The  king  sent  him  to  his  son  the  duke* 
enevento,  who  assigned  to  him  the  towns  and  territvr*.  .<« 
of  Boianuro,  SsDpinum,  iCsernia,  and  other  places  m  tr 
country  of  Samnmm,  which  had  remained  desolate  ra  t . 
sequence  of  the  wars.  Warneflridus  (b.  t.  ch*  S9> 
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the  deMondMits  ofthoae  Bulgarians  continued  there  in  his 
days,  *  and  aUbough  the;^  spoke  lAtin,  bad  not  lost  the 
use  of  the  language  of  their  ancestors;'  a  remarkable  pas- 
sage, which  shows  that  the  general  language  of  Italy  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  was  still  the  Latin,  and  was  adopted 
hy  the  norUiern  tribes  which  settled  in  the  country. 

Griooaldus  added  several  chapters  of  laws  to  the  edict 
o»  oovptbtion  of  Rothar,  and  after  a  successful  reien  of 
nine  years  died  at  Pavia,  A.D.67i.    After  bis  death  the 
•site  Feffbarittts,  who  had  wandered  as  far  as  England^ 
returned,  and  by  universal  consent  resumed  the  crown. 
Pertharittts   reigned  seventeen  years,  and  died  in  688, 
leaving  his  son  Cunipertus,  who  had  married  Ermelinda, 
an  Anglo-Saxon  lady.    Cunipertus  was  driven  away  by 
Alaefais,  dukeof  Tarentum,  but  he  returned,  defeated  and 
killed  Alaohia,  and  resumed  the  crown.    In  the  meantime 
Romiialdus,  duke  of  BeneventOk  took  Tarentum  and  all  the 
neighbouring  oountry  from  the  Bysantines»  and  annexed  it 
to  his  dominions.    Cunipertus  died  in  the  year  700.    His 
in^l-son  Linpertns  was  put  to  death  by  Aripertus,  duke 
of  Turin,  who  assumed  the  orown.     Asprandus,  whom 
Cunipertus  had  appointed  guardian  to  his  son,  lied  into 
Boiaria  with  Liutprand,  the  son  of  Asprandus.   Nine  years 
afterwards  they  returned  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Bava- 
rians, and  afler  a  battle,  in  which  Aripertus  was  drowned 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  Ticinus,  Asprandus  was  ac- 
knowledged king  of  the  Longobards ;  he  died  soon  after, 
and  his  son  Liutprandus  succeeded  him  by  common  con- 
sent. A.n.  713. 

Liutprandus  reigned  thirty-two  years.     He  was  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Longobard  kings.    He  took  Ravenna  and 
the  Pentapolis,  but  afterwards  made  peace  with  the  Byzan- 
tines and  restored  Ravenna,  was  friendly  with  the  pope 
Zacharias  and  the  people  of  Rome,  who  at  that  time  were 
alienated  from  the  Eastern  emperors  in  consequence  of  the 
schism  of  the  Iconoclasts;  and  he  was  also  friendly  with 
Cliarles  Martei  to  whom  he  sent  assistance  against  the 
Saracens,  who  had  entered  Provence  in  the  year  739.  Liut* 
prand  raised  many  churches  and  other  buildings.    '  He 
waa,'  says  Warnefrid,  *  valiant  in  war.  but  fond  of  peace;  of 
a  forgiving  disposition ;  although  destitute  of  learning  Uke 
most  of  his  countrymen,  yet  gifted  with  judgment  and  per- 
spicacity, and  worthy  of  oeing  compared  with  philosophers ; 
careful  of  the  welfture  of  his  people,  and  a  legislator.'    His 
laws  are  joined  to  those  of  his  predecessors  Rothar  and 
Grtmoald,  in  the  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Longobards. 
Liu  I  prand  died  in  744,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
H  ildebrand,  who  was  deposed  a  few  months  after  for  his 
misconduct,  when  Ratchis,  duke  of  Friuli,  was  elected  king. 
Ratcbia,  after  five  years'  reign,  voluntarily  renounced  the 
crown,  and  went  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  Monte  Casino^ 
where  he  became  a  monk.    Ratchis  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Aptolphus.    The  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Astol- 
phus  were  peaceful  as  long  as  Zachariss,  a  prudent  and 
upright  pope,  continued  to  live.    After  the  death  of  Zacha- 
rias. Stephen  II.  succeeded  him,  who  began  to  intrigue  with 
Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  who  wished  to  extend  his  power 
into  Italy.    Astolphos,  on  his  side,  having  taken  Ravenna 
in  761,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Exarchs, 
attacked  the  duchy  of  Rome,  and  aimed  at  subjecting  that 
city  also  to  his  authority.    Pepin  came  twice  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  pope,  and  each  time  defeated  Astolpbus  near 
Pavia.  and  obliged  him  to  give  up  Ravenna,  the  Penta- 
polis, and  other  towns,  which  Pepin  is  said  to  have  then 
bestowed  upon  the  Roman  see.     This  donation  however 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy :  the  instrument 
does  not  exist,  but  is  said  to  have  been  lost.    Astolpbus 
died   in   756,  and  Desiderius,   a  Longobard   duke,  was 
elected  his  successor.      Desidbrius  renewed  the  quarrel 
of  Astolpbus  with  the  pope,  and  not  only  seised  the  towns 
given  up  by  Astolpbus,  but  hkewise  devastated  the  duchy 
of  Rome.    The  pope  Adrian  I.  applied  to  Charlemagne  for 
assistance.    Charlemagne  came  into  Italy  a.d.  774,  defeated 
Desiderius,  and  carried  him  prisoner  into  France,  where  he 
beoinie  a  monk.  Adelchis,  son  of  Desiderius,  fled  to  Constan- 
tinople, firom  whence  he  returned  to  Italy  with  some  troops, 
and  fell  in  battle    The  kingdom  of  the  Longobards  ended 
with  Deinderius,  and  the  Longobard  nation  and  its  terri- 
tories because  subject  to  Charlemagne.         * 

The  political  system  of  the  Longobards  was  weak :  1st, 
because  their  king  was  elective ;  2nd,  because  the  state  was 
divided  among  so  many  almost  independent  dukes;  3rd,  be- 
cauae  U  •stakuisbed  a  degnding  infisriority  between  them« 


selves  and  the  native  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  4th,  because 
it  never  could  or  would  enter  into  a  fair  alliance  with  the 
hierarchy  of  Rome,  whose  power  was  growing  very  ^st  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Italians  or  '  Romans/ both  of  the  Longo- 
bard and  other  territories  of  Italy.  The  popes  were  in  fact 
the  protectors  and  the  hope  of  the  degraded  Roman  popu^ 
lation,  and  this  contributes  to  explain  the  facility  with 
which  Charlemagne  in  one  single  battle  overthrew  the 
whole  dominion  of  the  Longobards. 

lX)NGOMONTA'NUS.  Christian  Sbverin,  better 
known  as  Christian  Longomontanus,  from  the  latinised 
form  of  his  native  village,  Iiangsberg,  in  Denmark,  was  born 
in  the  year  1562.  His  early  education  was  probably  wholly 
due  to  his  own  exertions,  as  the  circumstances  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  poor  ploughman,  would  scarcely  have  enabled 
him  to  incur  much  expense  on  that  account ;  but  upon  the 
death  of  this  parent,  which  took  place  when  he  was  only 
eight  years  old,  he  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  a  good 
school  by  his  maternal  uncle.  This  improvement  in  young 
Severin's  condition  excited  so  much  jealousy  among  his 
brethren,  who  thought  themselves  unfairly  dealt  with,  that 
he  determined,  in  1577,  upon  removing  to  Wiborg,  where 
he  lived  eleven  years, '  working  by  night  to  earn  a  subsist- 
ence, and  attending  the  lectures  of  the  professors  during  the 
day.'  After  this  he  went  to  Copenhagen  and  there  became 
known  to  Tycho  Brah6,  who  employed  him  in  reducing  his 
observations  and  making  other  astronomical  calculations  up 
to  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  island  of  Hoene  in  1 597, 
when  he  sent  him  to  Wandenbourg,  and  thence  to  his  resi- 
dence at  Benach,  near  Prague.  Hir  stay  here  was  not  of 
long  duration,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  attachment 
to  his  native  country,  though  it  is  perhaps  attributable  tc 
the  death  of  his  patron,  which  happened  in  1601.  [Bhahb^ 
Tycho.]  He  returned  bv  a  circuitous  route,  in  order  to  visit 
the  place  which  had  been  honoured  by  the  presence  of 
Copernicus,  and  reached  Wiborg  about  the  year  1603,  where 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  (reeteur)  of  the  gymna- 
sium, and  two  years  after  was  promoted  to  the  professorship 
of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  the  duties 
of  which  he  continued  to  discharge  till  within  two  years  of 
his  death.    He  died  at  Copenhagen,  8th  October,  1647. 

The  following  list  of  his  published  works  is  taken  from 
the  18th  volume  of  the  '  Memoires  des  Hommes  Illustres,' 
Paris,  1732;  *  Theses  summam  doctrinss  Ethicie  complec- 
tentes,'  1610;  '  Disputatio  Ethica  de  Animae  Humann 
Morbis,*  1610; '  Disputationes  ducsde  Philosophieo  origine, 
utilitate,  de'flnltione,  divisione,  et  addiscendi  ratione,' 
161 M8;  *  Systematic  Mathematici,'  parti;  *  Arithme- 
ticam  Solufam  duobus  libris  methodice  comprehendens,* 
1611;  '  Cyclometria  i  Lunulis  reciproce  oemonstrata, 
undo  tam  arese,  (juam  perimetri  Circuli  exaota  dimensio 
et  in  numeroa  diductio  secuta  est,  hactenus  ah  omni- 
bus Mathematicis  unice  desiderata,'  1612,  1627,  and  1664; 
'Disputatio  de  Edipsibus,'  1616;  '  Astronomia  Danica  in 
dues  partes  tributa,  quarom  prima  doctrinam  de  diuturna 
apparente  Siderum  Revolutione  super  Sphssra  armillari 
veterum  instaurata  duobus  libris  explicat;  secunda  Theories 
de  Motibus  Planetarum  ad  Observationes  Tychonis  de 
Brah6,  &c.  itidem  duobus  libris  complectitur,'  1622,  1640, 
and  1663  (Gkusendi,  in  his  lifb  of  Tycho  Brah6|  says  that 
this  work  belongs  rather  to  that  astronomer  than  to  Longo- 
montanus, since  the  tables  of  the  planetary  motions  were 
either  calculated  by  Longomontanus  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  I^cbo,  or  copied  by  him  from  those 
which  Tycho  had  previously  oausra  to  be  computed) ;  '  Dis- 
putationes  quatuor  Astrologicos,'  1622 ;  '  Pentas  Problema- 
tum  Philosophic,'  1623;  'DeChTonolabioHistorico.M627; 
'  Disputatio  de  Tempore  trium  Epocharum,  Mundi  Conditi, 
Christi  Nati,  et  Olympiadis  primsD,'  1 629 ;  '  Zetemata  septem 
de  summo  hominis  bono,'1630 ;  *  Disputatio  de  summo  hom- 
nis  malo»'  1630 ;  *  Geometris  quossita  xiii.  de  Cydometria 
rational!  et  vera,'  Tl631 ;  'Inventio  Quadraturs  Circuli,' 
1634  (this  work  gave  rise  to  a  very  animated  dispute  be- 
tween the  author  and  Dr.  John  Pell,  an  English  mathema- 
tician, who  proved  that  the  demonstration  there  given  of  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  was  fallacious,  but  notwithstanding 
Longomontanus  died  in  the  conviction  that  he  had  effected 
that  which  has  since  been  shown  to  be  impracticable)  ; 
'  Disputatio  de  Matheseos  Indole,'  1636 ; '  Coronis  Problema- 
tica  ex  Mysteriis  Trium  Numerorum,*  1637;  '  Problematic 
duo  Greometrica,*  1638 ;  Problema  contra  Paulum  Guldi- 
num  de  Circuli  Mensura,'  1638 ;  '  Introductlo  in  Theatrum 
Astronomioum,'  1639;  '  Rotundi  in  Piano,  sen  Circuli  ah* 
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tolaUMMituni,*  1644;  'KnergeiaProportionb  MtquitertM.' 
1644;  '  Controversia  com  Pellio  de  vera  Circuli  Meniurft,* 
1C4S.     OiniXoi\*%  Dieiionary ;  Biog.  Univers.) 

LONGUS  is  the  name  of  the  author*  or  tuppoMd  author, 
of  a  Greek  pastoral  romaooe,  *  The  Loves  of  Daphnis  and 
Chloe/  or,  according  to  the  literal  version  of  the  6reek  title 
(not/uyuci  tA  KarA  Aa^vw  coi  XX^^y), '  Pastoral  Matters  con- 
eemiog  Daphnis  and  Qiloe,'  which  has  heen  generally  ad- 
mired for  Its  elegance  and  simplicity,  and  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest specimens  of  that  kind  of  composition.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  author,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
fourUi  or  fifth  century  of  our  era.  The  *  Daphnis'  of  Ges- 
ner  approadies  the  nearest  of  any  modem  composition  to 
an  imitation  of  the  work  of  Longus.  This  pastoral  has  gone 
through  numerous  editions,  the  hest  of  which  are :  that  of 
Leipxig,  1777,  called  'Variorum,*  because  it  contains  the 
notes  of  former  editors ;  ViUoison*s,  with  numerous  notes 
by  the  editor,  Paris,  1778;  Schcfer's,  Leipzig,  1803;  that 
of  Courier,  Rome,  1810;  that  of  Passow,  Leipzig,  1811, 
Greek  and  German;  and  by  Sinner,  Paris,  1829.  Courier 
discovered  in  the  MS.  of  Longus,  in  the  Laurentian  library  at 
Florence,  a  passage  of  some  length,  belonging  to  the  first 
book,  which  is  wanting  in  all  the  other  M88.  He  first 
published  the  fragment  separately  at  his  own  expense  and 
distributed  the  copies  gratis.  He  afterwards  embodied  it  in 
his  edition  of  the  whole  pastoral,  of  which  he  published 
only  52  copies,  most  of  which  he  sent  to  distinguished 
scholars  of  various  countries.  He  also  republi&hed  Amyot's 
French  translation  of  Longus,  adding  to  it  the  trans- 
lation   of    the    discovered    passage.      [Cou&iBa,    Paul 
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LONGWY.    [MosBLLK.] 

LONS-LR-SAUNIER.    [Jcra] 

LOO-CHOO  ISLANDS.    [Likou-Kieou  Islands.] 

LOOE,  EAST  AND  WEST.    [Cornwall.] 

LOON  (Ornitholofsy),  one  of  the  English  names  for  the 
Greatest  Speckled  Diver,  ColymbuM  glacialu.  [DivxR, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  37.] 

LOP,  Lake.    [Turkistan.] 

LOPE  DE  VEGA.    [Vboa.] 

I^'PHIADiK,  a  familv  of  fishes  of  the  order  Acanthop- 
teryeii.  The  fishes  of  this  fsmily  (which  forms  the  '  Pec- 
toraUt  PidicuUes^  of  Cuvier)  are  distinguished  by  the 
bones  of  the  carpus  being  elongated  and  forming  a  kind  of 
arm,  which  supports  the  pectoral  fins.  The  skeleton  is 
semlcartilaginous.  The  familv  contains  four  genera :  Lo- 
fthius  (Cuv.),  Aniennariui  (Commerson),  Malihe  (Cuv.), 
and  BatrachuM  (Bloch.,  Schn.) 

The  extraordinary  fish  which  is  not  unfreauently  met 
with  on  our  coast,  and  known  by  the  name  or  the  Angler 
(LopMui  piicatoriu$^  Lin.),  is  an  example  of  the  first  of 
the  above  genera,which  is  thus  characterized :— Skin  without 
scales ;  the  ventral  fins  situated  in  front  of  the  pectorals ; 
opercule  and  branchiostegous  rays  enveloped  in  the  skin ; 
gill -opening  situated  behind  the  pectorals ;  branchiost^ous 
membrane  forming  a  lar^  purse-like  cavity  in  the  axilla ; 
two  distinct  dorsal  fins,  in  nt>nt  of  which  are  some  free 
rays  produced  into  long  slender  filaments :  head  broad  and 
depressed,  extremely  large  in  proportion  to  the  body. 

The  Angler,  or  Fishing  Frog,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Yarrell : — '  The  head  is  wide,  de- 
pressed ;  the  mouth  nearW  as  wide  as  the  head ;  lower  jaw 
the  longest,  bearded  or  fringed  all  round  the  edge ;  both 
jaws  armed  with  numerous  teeth  of  different  lengths,  co> 
nical,  sharp,  and  curving  inwards ;  teeth  also  on  the  palatine 
bones  and  tongue ;  three  elongated  unconnected  filaments 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  two  near  the  upper  lip,  one 
at  the  nape,  all  three  situated  on  the  middle  line;  eyes 
large,  iricies  brown,  pupil  black ;  pectoral  fins  broad  and 
rounded  at  the  edge,  wide  at  the  base;  branchial  pouches 
in  part  supported  by  the  six  branchiostegous  ruvs.  Body 
narrow  compared  with  the  breadth  of  the  head,  and  tapering 
{gradually  to  the  tail ;  vent  about  the  middle  of  the  body; 
the  whole  fish  covered  with  a  loose  skin.  The  number  of 
fin*ni>sore: — dorsal,  3  spinous  and  12  soft;  pectoral,  2if; 
ventral,  5 ;  anal,  8 ;  and  caudal,  8.  Colour  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body  uniform  brown ;  fin  membranes  darker ; 
under  surface  of  the  body,  ventral  and  pectoral  fins,  white; 
tail  dark  brown,  almost  black.* 

The  Angler  is  usually  about  three  feet  in  length,  but  has 
Iheen  known  to  measure  five.  It  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tvater,  crouching  close  to  the  ground;  and,  by  means  of  its 
^  utiul  and  pectoral  fina^  it  ttin  up  the  mud  and  sand  in 


such  a  manner  at  to  conceal  itself  flron  olber  Ishsa.  Tb* 
long  filament  at  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  elevated,  and  th» 
glittering  appenda:^e  at  its  extremity  is  said  lo  attract  tbv 
smaller  fishes  as  a  bait ;  and  when  they  aresofBciently  near, 
they  are  seised  by  this  voracious  fish. 

In  the  genus  Antenmariui  there  is  the  tame  sort  of  fre» 
rays  on  the  head,  the  first  of  which  is  slender,  ofton  tonai- 
naled  by  an  appendage;  the  fbHowing  rays,  augnented  bf 
a  membrane,  are  sometimes  much  enlargedf  ami  at  otliera 
are  united  to  form  a  fin.  The  dorsal  fin  oeeoDies  nemrly  th« 
whole  extent  of  the  back ;  the  body  ia  often  besot  with  eu- 
taneous  appendages.  These  fishes,  says  Cuvier*  by  fUling 
their  enormous  stomachs  with  air,  expand  thooaelvea  like 
a  balloon ;  their  fins  enable  them  to  creep  oo  land,  whore 
they  can  live  for  two  or  three  days,  the  pectorals,  from  tbeir 
position,  performing  the  functions  of  hind  feet  Thceo 
fishes  inhabit  the  seas  of  hot  climates. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Malihe  aie  remarkable  for  their 
projecting  snout»  beneath  which  the  mouth,  which  is  of 
moderate  sise  and  protracted,  is  situated.  The  body  i& 
studded  with  bonv  tubercles,  and  the  donal  fin  is  small. 

The  fourth  and  last  genus  of  the  present  family  iBa- 
traehui)  is  distinguished  by  the  following  characters:  — 
Head  horizontallv  flattened,  broader  than  the  body ;  the 
mouth  deeply  deft ;  operculum  and  subopereolnm  spinous ; 
the  ventral  fins  narrow,  inserted  under  the  throat,  and  ccm- 
taining  but  three  rays,  the  first  of  which  is  broad  and 
elongated.  The  anterior  dorsal  fin  is  short,  and  supported  by 
three  spinous  rays ;  the  postericnr  donal  is  long,  and  sun- 
ported  by  soft  rays ;  the  anal  fin,  which  ia  opposed  to  tnc 
last,  is  also  supported  with  soft  rays.  The  lipa  are  fhM|uebtlf 
furnished  witn  filaments.  The  speeies  of  this  genua  keep 
themselves  hidden  in  the  sand  to  aurprise  their  prey,  like 
those  of  the  genus  Lophius,  and  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
their  spines  are  said  to  be  dangerous. 

LCyPHIODON,  an  extinct  genus  of  mammiferous  quacl- 
rupeds  nearly  approaching  in  the  structure  of  the  teeth  to 
the  Tapirs  and  Rhinooeroae8»  and  in  aomo  reapeeta  io  the 
HippO|)otamus»  separated  by  Cuvier  Crom  Pmmotherium 
(with  which,  as  well  as  Anoptatherium^  it  is  closely  cdq< 
nected)  under  the  name  at  the  head  of  this  article.  M.  dc 
Blainville  named  the  genus  TapiroiheriunL 

Laphiodtm  differs  ftom  Paiaothenum  in  that  the  lov«r 
molar  teeth,  instead  of  exhibiting  a  continuous  series  of 
double  crescents  running  longitudinally,  have  traosversai 
elevations  (des  collines  transversales),  more  or  less  obli<|Ui?. 
Cuvier  gives  the  following  as  the  generic  characten  of  Lo- 
phiodon  .--^ 

1.  Six  incisors  and  two  canines  in  each  jaw;  seven 
molars  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  and  six  in  the  lower, 
with  a  vacant  space  between  the  canine  and  the  first  molar : 
points  in  which  they  resemble  the  Tapirs. 

2.  A  third  elevation  (colline)  on  the  last  lower  molsr, 
which  is  wanting  in  the  Tapirs. 

3.  The  anterior  lower  molars  are  not  fVimiahed  wiib 
transversal  elevations  as  in  the  Tapirs,  but  present  a  loni*!- 
tudinal  series  of  tubercles,  or  a  conical  and  isolated  one. 

4.  The  upper  molars  have  their  transversal  elevations 
more  obliuue,  and  in  this  respect  approach  the  Rhinoccfose^ 
from  which  they  diflbr  by  the  absence  of  crochMU  on  these 
elevations. 

The   dental   formula   of  Lopkiodon   then  will   be:-- 

6  1  —  1  7  —  7 

Incisors  - ;  Canines  -; — : ;  Molars  - — -  =  42. 
o  1^1  o  ••  a 

The  rest  of  the  osteology  of  this  extinct  form  indicates 
the  affinities  above  mentioned;  but  many  parte  of  Uw 
skeleton  are  still  unknown,  and  particularly  those  essential 
portions  the  nasal  bones  and  those  of  the  fbet,  the  number 
of  toes  not  being  ascertained. 

No  less  than  fifteen  species  are  recorded,  twelve  of  whirh 
are  named.  Tliev  belong  to  the  first  great  f^esb-wa:rr 
formation  of  the  £ooene  Period  of  Lyell ;  and  if  u«  are  u> 
judge  from  analogy,  and  the  other  animal  remains  (those  of 
reptiles  especially)  with  which  they  are  associated,  the? 
must  have  lived  in  a  temperature  suitable  to  the  existence 
of  Crocodiles  and  fVesh- water  Tesiudinata  {Emt^  and 
Trionyx),  creatures  which,  at  present,  inhabit  warm  cL- 
mates.  ' 

The  localities  are  Issel  for  three  species,  one  of  which  i« 
also  found  at  Eppleshcimand  another  also  at  Argenton  ai»d 
Soissons.  Argenton  for  three  other  species.  Buebaweilcr 
for  two  more.    MonUbusard  for  two  morob  one  of  vbkk  m 
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■lu  ilnmd  It  Oftnnsl.  Boutonnet  near  Montiwlllor  for  mt. 
Ortinburg,*  for  one  [L.  Bibirieum  of  Fiidiar)  i  iliiwo  vpeeiet 
ara  nantcd.  Othem  hare  been  found  at  Areen^H'  >D  "iB 
lAunnois,  near  Paris,  and  near  Prankfort. 
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In  the '  Rtgiie  Animal.'  Cilti 
f^iltrolheriuni  and  the  7ii;it>#. 

LOPHORI'NA.     [Bird  OF  PAILVDIIK. 

LOPHCPHORUS.     [PHA»iiNiD.K.] 

LO'PHOTES,  a  genus  of  Faleontda  eitabli.'hed  by  U. 
L~^isau;  but  that  terns  baring  bean  previouily  emptoyed.t 
Mr.  Gould  and  olheri  adopt  tbe  generii;  title,  Lepidngertyt, 
propo.cd  bf  Mr.  J.  E. Gray.  Mr.  Gould  descrlbea  a  species 
among  his  Austialian  Birds  under  the  nan 
crithUat.  The  form  is  somewhat  allied 
Uuulil  c:hanicleriii.-d  at  the  same  time  several  new 
of  Fulcijnida  from  New  South  Wales,  and  the  following 
new  genus  from  the  same  locality. 

leracidea. — Type,  Ftdco  Berigora.  Vig.  and  Hon/. 
{Zonl.  PriK..  1837.) 

LOPHOTUS,  B  name  applied  by  G.  Fischer  to  a  genu* 
Of  Simiada 

LOPHVRA,  a  genus  at  Saurians  established  by  Mr. 
Gray,  but  changed  by  Cuvier  for  htiurut,  because  in  hi* 
opinion  the  term  Lophura  comes  loo  near  to  the  term  Lo- 
pftyru9.  The  terms  are  however  both  in  their  construction 
and  accentuation  sufficiently  distinct.  {lavAiitDS,  vol. 
xii..  p.  J.19.] 

LOPHY'ROPA.    [Bbai«cbiopoda,vo1.  v..  p.  339]  ■ 

LO'PHVRUS.  [CoLUKBtDJK.  Tol.  vii..  p.  377J  The  term 
!•  also  employed  by  Dumfril  to  designate  a  genus  of  Sau- 
riant  {Agama  figanlea,  Kuhl.),  and  by  Latreille  as  a  name 
fur  u  Kenus  of  Hymenapttrout  Iruecli. 

LORANTHA*CE^.a  natural  order  of  Exogent.  referred 
by  most  systematical  writers  to  either  the  polypetalous  or 
■Dciiiopelalous  subclass,  but  by  others  regarded  as  more 
cluMily  in  alliance  wiih  the  apetalous  Sonlalaces  and  Pro- 
teaccsc.  They  are  in  nearly  all  cases  true  parasites,  growing 
upon  the  brunches  of  tree:i,  below  whose  bark  they  insert 
Mittir  rouls.  incorporatinff  them  with  the  wood,  and  feeding 
upon  ihe  vital  juices  of  the  plants  which  they  attack.    The 

•  K<dk~U'i>inOi«lniiiriGaqn.    Ih  Himuii Tan  Ht)«r  plMW ■  wt* 
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prinelpil  inuki  of  JlitlnotloB  In  ttu  ttmolura  of  Lotui' 
tbaceoB  are  a  ons-celled  inftirior  fruit  containing  a  ainglq 
erect  ovule,  a  ihiit  consisting  of  a  peculiar  viscid  matlor  re^ 
bembling  birdlime,  and  a  vuvaie  corolla  with  the  stamen* 
opposite  the  petals.  There  is  but  one  species,  the  common 
mistletoe,  Vikcum  album. found  wild  in  England;  a  species 
of  Lorantfaus  occurs  in  the  south  of  Europe;  but  in  tbe  hot 
dry  parts  of  tropical  countries  the  species  abound,  swarming 
over  the  branches  of  Iteei^,  of  which  they  often  fbrm  a  con- 
SDtcuDus  feature,  with  their  lon^  clustered  gaily  coloured 
flowers.  As  in  this  country  the  mistletoe  docs  nut  injure  in 
any  considerable  degree  the  plant  which  It  attacks,  unless 
it  exists  in  unusual  quantity,  so  in  India,  where  Loranlhi 
are  common,  the  injury  sustained  by  vegetation  is  accord- 
ing to  the  reciprocal  size  of  the  parasite  end  its  slock. 
Mr.  Griffith  stales  that  a  species  called  Liiranlhus  Scur- 
rulo,  which  is  generally  attached  toHelastomamalabalhrica, 
or  other  shrubs,  frequently  destroys  them  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  others  which  ore  minute  in  comparison  with  tbe 
■lock,  especially  such  as  grow  upon  trees,  produce  no  ap- 
preciable injury.  Although  the  nature  of  the  pericarp  of 
plants  seldom  forms  a  part  of  their  ordinal  distinctions,  yet 
It  is  here  employed—for  this  reason,  that  the  viscidity  of  the 
fruit  and  the  parasitical  habits  of  the  order  are  dependent 
on  each  other.  The  seeds  sticking  by  their  own  glue  to 
the  branches  on  which  they  fall  ensure  to  tbe  young  parasite, 
when  it  begins  to  grow,  a  auitable  substance  in  which  to 
push  its  roots;  and  as  the  viscidity  of  the  Aruit  causes  the 
(greater  pai  t  of  it  to  catch  upou  branches  before  it  falls  to 
the  gruund.  the  young  plant  would  die  immediately  after 
germination,  if  it  were  nut  a  parasite,  and  thus  the  racu 
would  beronie  extinct. 

Hr.  Griffith  has  shown  {Linn.  Trans.,  xviii.  71)  that  in 
Lotanthus  and  Viscum  the  ovules  are  not  formed  till  after 
impregnation  has  taken  place,  a  most  curious  and  before 
Ltinetird-of  fact. 

LORCA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  in 
the  diocese  of  Carthagena,  is  built  on  the  nortti  slope  of  the 
Sierra  de  Canu,  40  miles  west  of  Carthagena.  It  has  an 
old  caslle,  a  collegiate  church,  besides  other  churches  and 
convents,  a  royal  college,  an  episcopal  palace,  two  hospitals, 
several  '  alamedas.'  or  public  walks,  planted  with  fine  trees, 
and,  according  to  Hiiiano.  40,000  inhabitants.  It  has  ma- 
nufactories or  saltpetre,  woollen  and  linen  cIoth^  thread, 
and  lace.  The  territory  of  Lorca  is  very  fertile,  especially 
in  corn,  but  part  uf  it  suffers  from  droujfht.  Various  mean* 
hare  been  tried  to  supply  the  deScieni-y  of  water,  but  thej 
have  failed  through  had manaeemeiit  and  the  political  con- 
vulsions of  the  country.  (Miuano,  Diccionorio  Geogra- 
Jico  de  ErptiHa.) 

LORD  ADVOCATE  OF  SCOTLAND.  This  is  tlie 
peculiar  appellatfon  uf  lhealtornev-general,or  licnior  sland- 
m^  counsel  for  the  crown,  learned  in  the  law,  in  Scotland. 
The  rc|;ular  scries  of  such  oSii-ers  cannot  be  carried  lo  an 

*'er  date  than  the  end  of  the  flfleenth  century.  Pre- 
I  lo  that  time,  indictments  before  the  tord-justiciar  of 
Scotland  seem  to  have  1>een  under  the  charge  and  super- 
inlcndance  of  the  clerk  of  court,  or  justice  cltirk,  as  he  was 
termed  [Jl'sticr  Clehk]  ;  and  for  prosecutions  before  the 
high  court  of  parliament,  we  find  sometimes  the  clianiel- 
lor,  sometimes  the  clerk  register,  and  at  other  times  a  spe< 

al  counsel  fbr  the  crown  appointed. 

The  earliest  standing  'Advocate,'  and  with  whom  the 

riea  properlv  begins,  was  Sir  John  de  Ross  of  Mount- 
greenan.  in  the  county  of  Ayr.  an  individual  well  known 
both  in  the  politics  and  literature  of  his  time:  he  is  one  of 
the  Scottish  poets  commemorated  by  Dunbar.  On  the  fall 
of  Henryson  and  Lawton  on  the  fatal  field  of  Floddun, 
Wishart  of  Pittarrow  was  made  both  king's  advocate  and 
justice-clerk ;  but  afterwords  those  offices  were  again  sepa- 
rated, and  when  the  Court  of  Session  was  erected  in  iho 
beginning  of  the  aixteenth  century.  Sir  Adam  Otierburn  of 
Auldbame  was  king's  advocate.  On  that  occasion  he  was 
not  only  privileged  to  plead  within  tlie  bar,  but  actually 
]inat«d  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court,  or  a  lord  of  ses- 

I.  as  the  king's  treasurer  ond  justice-clerk  likewise  were. 

It  was  from  this  circumstance  he  acquired  the  style  of  Lord 
Advocate,  an  appellation  which  oecun  in  the  years  li73 
and  tS7G  (Pilcaim'a  Crt'mt'naJ  Trialt),  and  was  the  fixed 
designation  in  IS87.  (See  the  sUlule,  15B7,  e.  IIS.)  Tliis 
was  in  the  lime  of  David  M'Gill  of  Rankielor;  and  befuto 
H'GiU  had  long  left  the  offlcs,  it  had  the  additional  sl)Ie  of 
Right  Uonoutable.'     (See  Act  of  Sederunt,  17lh  No*, 
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ISIO.)  It  WM  however  in  tbe  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope 
(founder  of  the  noble  fttmily  of  Hopetonn,  and  others)  that 
the  oflBce  acquired  the  vast  political  importance  which  has 
in  modern  times  belonged  to  it  This  arose  not  less  from 
the  subtle  and  ambitious  character  of  that  fkmous  person, 
than  from  the  circumstance  of  the  king's  removal  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  the  consequent  remoteness  of  Scot- 
land from  the  immediate  seat  of  government. 

In  M'Giirs  time  the  yearly  salary  attached  to  the  office 
was  40/.  When  Hope  was  appointed  in  1628,  he  had  200/. 
a  year;  and  in  the  end  of  last  century  it  was  1500/. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  lord 
advocate ;  they  are  said  to  be  indeflnable-  The  most  pro- 
minent however  is  that  of  public  prosecutor;  and  in  this 
capacity  he  has,  besides  the  solicitor-general,  four  standing 
deputies  of  his  own  appointment,  who  retire  with  him  on 
a  change  of  ministry.  These  deputies  assist  him  m  the 
Court  of  Justiciary,  and  are  despatched  by  him  to  the  several 
circuits  of  that  court  to  prosecute  indictments  there.  He 
has  also  a  deputy  in  the  Uourt  of  Exchequer ;  and  a  deputy 
or  occasional  substitute  to  conduct  prosecutions  before  the 
sheriflT  of  Edinburgh,  or  other  county  court.  Every  county 
court  has  indeed  a  'procurator  fiscal,'  whose  dutvit  is  to  sue 
on  behalf  of  the  crown  in  his  county ;  but  that  officer  is  not 
yet  placed  on  a  proper  footing,  being  neither  of  the  bar,  nor 
named  by  the  crown  or  the  lord  advocate. 

LORD-KEEPER  (Gustos  magni  Sigilli),  an  antient 
officer  of  the  crown,  who  bad  the  custody  of  the  king's 
great  seal,  with  authority  to  affix  it  to  public  documents, 
some  of  the  most  important  of  which  have  no  force  till  they 
have  been  authenticated  in  this  formal  manner. 

Until  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  office  of  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  appears  to  have  been  distinct  from  that  of  chan- 
cellor, and  generally  subordinate  to  it.  The  chancellor,  as 
m  high  judicial  officer,  was  sworn  at  his  entrance  upon  his 
duties,  but  the  functions  of  the  keeper  being  considered  as 
chief! v  ministerial,  no  oath  appears  to  have  been  required 
from  him.  The  chancellor  was  often  elected  by  the  baron- 
age parliament,  or  great  council  of  the  nation,  but  the  cus- 
ti^y  of  the  great  seal  was  under  the  control  of  the  king 
The  antient  entries  respecting  the  appointment  of  the  chan- 
cellor generally  are — A.  B.  Cancellarius  (or  in  Cancellarium) 
Anglia)  electus,  or  a  baronaglo,  or  in  pleno  parliamento,  or 
per  regem  et  parliamentura,  constitutns  est.  Records  of 
the  retgn  of  Henry  I.  and  John  show  that  both  offices  were 
held  simultaneously  by  different  persons  under  those 
princes.  S<)metimos  the  offices  were  united  in  one  indivi- 
dual, who  was  thus  both  jud^e  and  minister.  In  the  llth 
year  of  Henry  III.,  Ralph  Nevill  was  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment chancellor  for  life ;  and  two  years  afterwards  ne  re- 
ccive<l  the  custody  of  the  great  seal  from  the  king.  In  22 
Henry  111.  the  great  seal  was  forcibly  taken  from  Nevill  by 
the  king,  who  delivered  it  to  two  persons,  Geoffrey  the 
Templar  and  John  Lexington  ;  but  as  Nevill  could  not  be 
deprived  of  his  judicial  authority  by  the  crown,  he  continued 
to  hold  the  uflice  of  chancellor  until  his  death.  But  the 
great  seal  was  under  the  control  of  the  chancellor;  and 
when  Henrv  III.  demanded  it  from  the  bishop  of  Chester, 
his  chancellor,  he  answered,  that  having  received  the  seal 
by  the  common  council  of  the  realm,  he  could  not  resign 
it  to  any  one  without  the  like  common  consent.  It  was 
matter  of  complaint  against  Henry  III.  that  in  12G1  he 
appointed  Walter  de  Merton  to  be  chancellor,  *  inconsulto 
baruna^io.*  or  without  the  consent  of  the  baronage.  In  the 
followinj^  ycnr  he  ap|KMirs  to  have  removed  Hugh  le  De- 
spencer  the  chief-jusiico,  and  Nicholas  de  Ely  the  chancel- 
lor, appointed  by  the  barons. 

Edward  I.  took  the  great  seal  with  him  into  Flanders, 
and  afrerwardn  into  Guscony,  leaving  his  chancellor  in 
England  with  a  tempomry  seal:  and  in  6  Edward  I.  the 
buhop  of  Bath  and  Well*,  the  chancellor,  on  going  abroad 
left  t hi)  great  seal  in  the  custody  of  Sir  John  de  Kirby,  with 
•n  injuiietiun  to  despatch  the  business  of  the  chancelly  in 
his  aliM-nco.  The  chancellor  cannot  now  make  a  deputy, 
or,  as  he  wu*  formerly  callinl,  a  lieutenant.  In  10  Edw.  1., 
Ayrcmin,  tmutcr  of  the  rolls,  and  his  companions,  were 
keepers  of  the  great  seal ;  Burncll,  bishop  of  Batb  and 
%VulK  bring  at  the  same  time  chancellor.  Among  the 
restrictions  mi|wwed  on  Kdwnrd  II.,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reii^ri.  by  the  ordeinours  elected  by  the  burons  and  com- 
mons in  nurliarnent,  it  was  provided  that  the  kin*;  should 
^oint  tno  chancellor  an<l  certain  other  great  otTicers  by 
idvicy  and  assent  of  his  baronage,  and  in  parliament. 


This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  interferenee  with  the  roral 
authority  over  the  appointment  of  chancellor  until  tlie  tim*.- 
of  the  Long  Parliament  In  the  more  vigorous  rei^n  <>f 
Edward  III.  we  find  by  the  parliament  roll  that  in  1343  tit*? 
commons  prayed  that  no  alien  might  be  made  chance i I -^r. 
but  the  kmg  answered,  that  he  could  appoint  whom  h** 
would.  In  3  Richard  II.  the  Commons  prayed  that  tl.«.> 
chancellor,  treasurer,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  chief  chain- 
berlaiu,  and  steward  of  the  king's  household  might  b*  .it  • 
pointed  m  that  parliament.  Henry  V.  had  two  great  M..ii-. 
one  of  gold,  which  he  delivered  to  the  bishop  of  Durlut.i. 
making  him  lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  anuth**r  mi 
silver,  which  he  delivered  to  the  bishop  of  London  to  Af  ^  r . 
The  statute  of  31  Henry  VIII..  c.  lU,  assigned  the  <imi 
rank  to  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  lord-keeper,  giMu^  * 
the  person  holding  the  one  office  or  tho  other  precetlMi  '  ^ 
over  all  lay  peers  except  those  ot  the  blood  luvsl ;  hf«<i 
in  5  Elizabeth,  Sir  Nicolas  Baooii  lord  kee^ier,  prucMii*! 
an  act  to  be  passed  (e.  18).  which,  after  reciting  tliat  )i  u  « 
question  had  q/  /a/^  arisen  whether  like  place,  authou:\. 
pre  eminence,  jurisdiction,  and  power  lielonged  to  th#  ui:  m 
of  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seid  of  England,  as  belou^reu  i  > 
the  office  of  lord-chancellor  of  England,  declares  thul  t  i  ^ 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  has  always  had,  used,  and  e\ccuu-i 
the  same  place,  authority  pre-eminence,  juhftdiKtiuii,  evi* 
cution  of  laws,  and  all  other  customs,  oommuditiee,  nui 
advantages  as  the  lord-chancellor. 

Notwithstanding  these  two  statutes  the  appointment  of 
lord-keeper  appears  not  to  have  stood  so  high  in  the  e»iiiii% 
tion  of  tne  public  as  that  of  chancellor ;  and  the  great  m*  I 
has  been  generally  delivered  with  the  latter  title. 

Upon  the  rupture  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliam«  *  t 
the  king  took  the  great  seal  to  Oxford,  upon  which  a  10-4 
seal  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  parliament  This  ni*  i 
sure  was  the  subject  of  severe  reproaches  from  the  n'\  i 
ists ;  though  unless  the  parliament  were  prepared  to  sulr.i.  t 
unconditionally  to  the  king,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  :i::t 
other  course  could  have  been  adopted. 

(Matth.  Paris;  Parliament  BolU ;  Cokes  4th  lust  : 
Bohun*8  Curnu  CancelL) 

The  power  and  duties  of  the  lord-keeper,  as  identif.-i 
with  the  chancellor,  have  already  been  stated.  [Cha:hc  r ;  - 
lob;  Chancert/J 

LORD-LIEUtEN ANT.     It  was  formerly  usual  f  r  • 
crown,  from  time  to  time,  to  issue  commissions  of  arr    . 
requiring  certain  experienced  persons  to  muster  and  s.rr.  1 
the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  to  which  such  rommi*^%i>  - 
era  were  sent.    They  were  directed  to  put  into  mil   vr 
order  those  who  were  capable  of  performing  military  ».r- 
vice,  and  to  distrain  such  as  were  not  qualified  to  »<r*.. 
but  were  possessed  of  real  or  personal  property,  to  fun  >. 
armour  to  their  more  vigorous  countrymen ;  and  they  «* 
to  erect  beacons  where  necessary.    The  form  of  the^c  i*-  u,- 
missions,  after  much  complaint,  was  settled  by  statute,  ■    - 
may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Parliament-rolls  of  5  Hen.  1  \  . 
1403-4,  vol.  iii.,p.  527. 

In  the  16th  centur)*  these  commissions  of  array  app4*ir  t 
have  generally  given  place  to  commissions  of  lieuteoa.i 
by  which  nearly  the  same  powers  as  those  of  the  old  e. 
missions  of  array  were  conferred  on   certain   person^  >• 
standing  representatives   of  the  crown    for  keeping   *' 
counties  for  which  they  were  appointed  in  military  or 
In  1545  a  commission  'de  arraiatione  et  capiianeo  i»on- 
contra  Francos*  issued  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  consiti.  ,*    . 
him  the  king's  lieutenantt  and  captain-general  of  ail  <- 
tains,  vice-captains,  men-at-arms,  armed  men,  arehvr^.  . 
all  others  retained  or  to  be  retained  against  the  Frvni 
the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk.  Hertford.  C    . 
bridge,  Huntingdon,  Lincoln,  Rutland,  Warwick,  Nt*>  * 
ampton,  Leicester,  and  Bedford.    A  similar  comm'>^  >: 
issued  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk  for  the  counties  of  K' .  *. 
Sussex,  Surrey,  Hants.  Wilts,  Berks,  Oxford,  MiddU-".  . 
Bucks,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  and  London;  and  to  Ji-'  - 
Russell,  knight.  Lord  Russell,  keeper  of  the  privy  acn'.  t  r 
the  counties  of  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  Comvall,  «_ . 
Gloucester.    (Rymer.) 

These  officers  are  however  spoken  of  by  Camden,  in  * '  * 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  extraordinary  magistrates,  coosUti.  *■  . 
onlv  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  whidi  wae  the  <  -- 
with  commissioners  of  array,  as  appears  from  the  recita*^  . 
their  commission. 

The  right  of  the  crown  to  issue  commissions  of  !.  .- 
tenancy  was  denied  by  the  Long  Parliament,  an4  il^ 
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question  formed  theproximftte  cause  of  the  rapture  between 
Charles  L  and  his  subjects.  Upon  the  Restoration  the 
right  of  the  crown  to  issue  such  commissions  was  established 
by  a  declaratory  act,  14  Charles  II.,  cap.  3. 

The  authorities  and  duties  of  the  lord-lieutenant  and  of 
his  temporary  vice-lieutenants,  and  of  his  permanent  deputy- 
lieutenants,  have  latterly  been  fixed  and  regulated  by  the 
militia  acts.    [Militia.] 

LORD  OF  MISRULE,  the  master  of  the  revels  at 
Cbribtmas  in  any  nobleman's  or  other  sreat  house.  '  First 
iu  the  feast  of  Christmas,'  says  Stowe  (Surv*  of  LonaL^  edit 
1603,  p.  96),  *  there  was  in  the  king  s  house,  wheresoever 
bo  was  lodged,  a  Lord  of  Misrule,  or  master  of  merry 
dijiports,  and  the  like  had  ye  in  the  house  of  every  noble- 
man of  honor  or  good  worship,  were  he  spiritual  or  temporal: 
amongst  the  which  the  mayor  of  London,  and  either  of  the 


ties,  and  on  Ae  will  of  the  king,  who  has  aU  unrestricted 
power  of  increasing  the  number  of  peers. 

The  Scottish  representative  peers  were  introduced  at  the 
Union  in  1 707 ;  and  the  Irish  representative  peers  at  the 
Union  with  that  country  in  1800. 

The  component  parts  of  this  assembly  admit  of  being 
represented  thus : — !•  Persons  sitting  there  in  respect  of 
offices  held  by  them.  Such  are  the  spiritual  lords  of 
England.  2.  Persons  who  sit  in  right  of  inheritance  of  a 
dignity  of  peerage.  3.  Persons  who  have  been  created 
peers.  4.  Hereditary  peers  of  Scotland  (for  there  can  be 
no  creation  of  peers  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom) 
elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish  peerage  to  repre- 
sent them  in  parliament,  at  the  beginning  of  every  parlia- 
ment. 5.  Hereditary  or  created  poors  of  Ireland,  elected 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  peerage,  and  sitting  for  liib^ 


sheriffs,  had  their  several  Lords  of  Misrule,  ever  contending,  I  vacancies  being  supplied  as  they  occur.    And  6.  Spiritual 


d'ithout  quarrel  or  offence,  who  should  make  the  rarest 
pastimes  to  delight  the  beholders.  These  lords,  beginning 
their  rule  on  Alhallow-eve,  continued  the  same  till  the 
n¥>rrow  after  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  commonly  called 
Oandlemas-day :  in  all  which  space  there  were  fine  and 
mbtle  disguisings,  masks,  and  mummeries,  with  playing  at 
cards  for  counters,  nailes,  and  points  in  every  house,  more 
for  pastimes  than  for  gain.' 

This  Lord  of  Misrule,  or  revel-master,  was  sometimes 
termed  a  Christmas  prince.  Warton,  in  his  •  History  of 
English  Poetry,'  tells  us  that  in  an  original  draueht  of  the 
statutes  of  Trinity  College  at  Cambridge,  founded  in  1546, 
)ne  of  the  chapters  is  entitled,  '  De  prrofecto  Ludorum,  (}ui 
fmperator  dicitur,*  under  whose  direction  and  authority 
Latin  comedies  and  tragedies  are  to  be  exliibited  in  the 
^all  at  Christmas;  as  also  'sex  speclacula,*  or  as  many 


lords  of  Ireland,  who  sit  in  turns  according  to  a  cycle 
established  at  the  Union.  The  great  body  of  the  house  how« 
ever  consists  of  hereditary  Lords  Temporal  of  England* 
under  the  several  denominations  of  dukes,  marquisses,  earls* 
viscounts,  and  barons.  Each  of  tho  individuals  of  these  ranks 
has  an  equal  vote  with  the  rest;  but  they  are  seated  in  the 
house  in  classes,  and  according  to  their  precedency. 

The  only  material  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
constitution  of  this  assembly  in  the  long  period  of  its  exist- 
ence have  been:  1.  The  supposed  limitation  of  the  right  of 
all  holding  lands  iu  chief  of  the  crown  to  sit  therein,  by 
King  Henry  IU.  after  the  battle  of  Evesham.  2.  The  re- 
moval flrom  it  of  representatives  of  the  counties,  cities,  and 
boroughs,  who  are  supposed  to  have  formerly  sat  with  the 
lords,  and  the  placing  them  in  a  distinct  assembly,  called 
the  House  of  Commons.    3.  The  reduction  in  the  number 


iiaiogues.    With  regard  to  the  peculiar  business  and  office  I  of  the  Lords  Spiritual,  by  the  suppression  of  the  monastic 
>f  Imperator,  it  is  ordered  that  one  of  the  Masters  of  Arts    establishments.    4.  The  introduction  of  the  Scottish  Yepre- 


ihall  be  placed  over  the  juniors  every  Christmas,  fbr  the 
Regulation  of  their  games  and  diversions  at  tliat  season  of 
'estivitv.  His  sovereignty  was  to  last  during  the  twelve 
lays  of  Christmas,  and  he  was  to  exercise  the  same  power 
)n  Candlemas-day.  His  fee  was  forty  shillings.  In  an 
tudit-book  of  Trinity  College  in  Oxford,  for  the  year  1559, 
tf  r.  Warton  found  a  disbursement  '  pro  prandio  Pritkipis 
Satalicii*  A  Christmas  Prince  or  Lora  of  Misrule,  be 
kdds,  corresponding  to  the  Imperator  at  Cambridge,  was 
i  common  temporary  magistrate  in  the  colleges  at  Ox- 
brd. 

In  Scotland,  where  the  Reformation  took  a  more  severe 
ind  gloomy  turn  than  in  England,  the  '  Abbot  of  Unreason,* 
ts  ho  was  there  called,  and  other  festive  characters,  were 
iuppressed  by  the  legislature  as  early  as  1555.  At  Rodec, 
he  capital  of  the  province  of  Rovergne  in  France,  previous 
0  the  Revolution,  they  had  an  '  AbM  de  la  Malgouvem^,* 
irho  corresponded  exactly  with  our  Lord  of  Misrule. 

After  1640  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule  in 
^nf^Iand. 

(Warton*s  HUU  Engl.  Poetrtft  vol.  ii.,  p.  378  ;  Brand's 
^u/ar  Aniiq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  387-393 ;  Nares's  Gloisaiy,) 

LORDS,  HOUSE  OF,--one  of  the  two  assemblies 
rhicli  form  together  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
lorn.  [Pahliamsnt.]  The  other  is  the  House  of  Commons, 
rhich  consists  of  persons  who  are  elected  ttom  time  to  time 
D  represent  the  people  at  large.    [CoiciiONS,  Houas  of.] 

The  persons  wno  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  are  of  two 
lasses:  1,  Lords  Spiritual;  2,  Lords  Temporal. 

The  Lords  Spiritual  are  the  two  archbisnops  and  twenty* 
Dur  bishops  or  the  English  Church,  and  one  archbishop 
nd  three  bishops  of  the  Irish  prelacy.  Before  the  reforma- 
ion  of  religion,  when  the  monastic  establishments  which 
bounded  in  England  were  suppressed,  the  superiors  of 
aany  of  them,  under  the  names  of  abbots  and  priors,  sat  as 
uords  Spiritual  in  this  assembly.  In  those  times  the  Lords 
spiritual  eaualled,  if  they  did  not  outnumber,  the  Lords 
feniporal  who  sat  at  any  given  time  in  Parliament ;  though 
low  thev  form  but  about  one-thirteenth  of  the  persons  com- 
HKring  tnis  assembly.  Six  more  bishops  were  added  wWa 
the  abbots  and  priors  were  removed. 

The  Lords  Temporal  are  all  the  peers  of  England,  being 
>f  full  age,  and  not  incapacitated  by  mental  imbecility ; 
Hxtcen  representative  peers  of  the  Scottish  peerage,  and 
iwenty-eight  representatives  of  the  Irish  peerage.  The 
number  of  the  two  last-named  portions  is  fixed ;  but  tho 
number  of  peers  of  England  sitting  in  the  house  is  perpe- 
tually varying,  and  depends  upon  the  casualties  of  minon- 


sentative  peers.     And  5.  The  introduction  of  the  Irish 
bishops  and  the  Irish  representative  peers. 

This  house  may  be  traced  to  the  very  beginning  of  any- 
thing like  an  English  constitution.  It  is  in  fact  the  mag- 
num concilium  of  the  early  chronicles.  The  bishops  are 
sometimes  said  to  sit  there  in  virtue  of  baronies  annexed 
to  their  respective  offices ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
baronies  are  attached  to  the  bishoprics  of  the  new  creation 
by  Henry  VIU.:  and  at  best  it  is  but  a  legal  fiction,  it 
being  evident  from  the  whole  course  of  history  that  the 
bishops  formed,  as  such,  a  constituent  part  of  such  assemblies 
in  the  Sa?u>n  times,  and  were,  as  such,  among  the  phief 
advisers  of  the  sovereign.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  king 
Charles  L,  before  he  finally  left  London  and  disconnected 
himself  from  the  Parliament,  was  to  give  the  royal  assent 
to  a  bill  for  removing  the  bishops  from  Parliament. 

A  Question  has  been  raised  whether  as  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  tne  Lords  Temporal,  though  sitting  together,  form  two 
distinct  eitates  of  the  rMlm.  the  concurrence  of  both  is  not 
requisite  in  any  determination  of  this  house,  just  as  the 
consent  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  is  necessary  to 
every  determination  of  Parliament.  But  it  is  now  under- 
stood that  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Lords  Temporal  are  but 
one  body,  whose  joint  will  is  to  be  collected  by  the  gross 
majority  of  voices;  and  statutes  have  been  made  in  ihe 
absence  of  all  the  Spiritual  Lords. 

The  6ouse  of  Lords  has  two  distinct  functions :  the  legis- 
lative and  the  iudiciaL 

In  its  legislative  character,  every  new  law,  and  every 
change  in  the  existing  law,  must  have  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  this  house,  as  well  as  of  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

In  its  judicial  character,  it  is  a  court  for  the  trial :  1.  Of 
criminal  cases  on  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Commons ; 
2.  Of  peers  on  indictments  found  by  a  grand  jury ;  3.  For 
the  hearinfi:  and  determining  of  appeals  from  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  4.  For  the  hearing  and  determining  of 
appeals  on  writs  of  error  to  reverse  judgments  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench;  and  5.  In  hearing  and  determining  ap- 

?eals  from  the  supreme  courts  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
*he  house  has  the  power  to  require  the  attendance  of  the 
judges  to  assist  it  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

A  few  points  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  diifers  from  the , 
lower  house  of  Parliament  remain  to  be  noticed.    In  tlio ' 
chair  of  the  house  sits  tho  lord  high  chancellor  of  England. 
When  the  king  (or  queen)  goes  to  Parliament  he  takes  the 
throne  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Commons  ait:  sum- 
moned to  attend  him  there  to  receive  tho  communication 
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of  bi§  will  and  pleasure.  The  roral  assent  to  bills,  whether 
giren  by  the  king  or  queen  in  person,  or  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  king  or  queen,  is  given  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  All  bills  affecting  in  any  way  the  rights  and  dig* 
nities  of  the  peerage  must  originate  in  that  bouse.  The 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  a  right  of  voting  on 
any  measure  before  the  house  by  proxy,  the  proxy  being  a 
member  of  the  house :  and,  lastly,  they  have  the  privilege 
of  entering  on  the  journals  of  the  house  their  dissent  from  any 
measure  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  majoritv, 
with  the  reasons  for  that  dissent.   This  is  called  their  protest. 

LORDSHIP.    [Lbbt] 

lORE'TO,  a  town  of  the  Papal  state  in  the  province  of 
Maeerata,  near  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  15  miles  south  by 
east  of  Ancona,  celebrated  for  its  sanctuary  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  is  called  'La  Santa  Casa'  (the  holy  house). 
It  is  an  oblong  quadrilateral  building,  the  walls  of  which 
are  of  brick  covered  with  cement,  40  feet  long,  about 
20  wide,  and  25  feet  high :  it  contains  only  one  room,  with 
a  door,  a  chimney,  and  a  window.  In  a  niche  there  is  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  made  of  cedar  wood.  The  legend  says 
that  this  was  the  dwelling  of  Mary  at  Naiareth,  where  it 
often  visited  by  the  Christian  pilgrims ;  that  in  the  vesr 
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1291,  after  the  Mussulmans  took  Ptolemais,  the  last  hold 
of  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  the  house  was  hfted  up  and 
carried  away  by  supernatural  power  to  Dalmatia,  where 
it  rested  on  a  bill  near  the  sea-coast,  between  Tersactum 
and  Fiurae,  of  which  district  Nicolo  Franppani  was  the 
governor.    The  legend  goes  on  to  say  that  after  remaining 
some  time  in  Dalmatia,  and  being  the  object  of  public 
wonder  and  veneration,  it  was  again  removed  by  invisible 
hands,  in  December,  1294,  and  carried  across  the  Adriatic 
to  a  hill  near  Rccannti,  on  ground  beloni^ing  to  a  woman  of 
the  name  of  Lauretta,  a  diminutive  of  Laura,  from  which 
the  name  of  L/ireto  is  derived.     Further  particulani  con- 
cerning this  tradition  are  given  in  the  Teatro  htorico  della 
Santa   Casa  Nazarena   Mia  B    Vergine  Maria  e  ma 
ammirabile  traslazione  in  Litreto^  by  Martorelli,  bishop  of 
Montcfeltro,  2  vols,  folio,  Rome,  1732,  dedicated  to  Pope 
Clement  XII.    This  legend  has  furnished  Tasso  with  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  finest  lyrics,  beginning  with  *  Ecco  fH 
le  tempeste  e  i  fieri  venti.'     A  splendid  church  was  after- 
wards built  round  •  the  holy  house,'  and  embellished  and 
enriched  by  successive  popes,  among  others  by  Leo  X., 
Clement  VII.,  and  Sixlus  V.    The  town  of  Loreto,  which 
is  small  but  well  built,  and  contains  6000  inhabitants,  has 
grown  round  the  sanctuary,  which  is  annually  visited  by 
numerous    pilgrimn.     A    considerable    trade    is    carried 
on  in   beads,    rosaries,   agni   Dei.   and    other   devotional 
ornaments.    Loreto  is   a  bishop's  see.    The   once    well- 
fllled  treasury  of    the  church  of   Loretii  was   in   great 
measure  emptied  by  Pius  VI.  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  French  in  1796.    In  the  following  year, 
when  the  French  took  Loreto,  they  found  little  to  glean. 
The  church  and  treasury  have  been  again  enriched  since 
the  Restoration  by  votive  offerings  of  devotees.     (Val^ry, 
Vovat^es  en  Italie.) 

LORENZO  DE'  MEDICL    [Medici.] 

LORICA'RIA.  [CELLARtwBA,  vol.  vi.,  p.  405.]  The  term 
Lnricaria  is  also  employed  by  Linnnus  to  designate  a  genus 
of  MalacnpUrt/js^'otus  Fishes. 

lORICA'Ri.A,  a  subdivision  of  the  Linnopan  genus  Cel- 
laria,  proposed  by  Lamouroux.    [Ckllarijba] 

lORlCAI'A,  the  name  applied  by  Merrem  and  Fitz- 
inger  to  the  Crocodiles,  Etnydosaurians  of  De  Blainville. 
[Crocodils,  vol.  viii.,  p.  162.] 

LO'RIENT,  a  town  and  port  of  France,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Scorf  and  the  Blavet,  in  the  department  of  Mor- 
bihan,  266  miles  west  by  south  of  Paris  in  a  direct  line,  or 
288  miles  by  the  road  through  Alen9on,  Fongdret,  Rennes, 
and  Ploermel. 


their  annual  saleofChinese  and  Indian  commoditiaa.  In  1744 
the  town  was  fortified.  During  the  long  wars  of  the  Rev^ 
lution,  the  commerce  and  population  of  the  town  declined : 
but  since  the  peace  of  1815,  commerce  has  been  gradually 
resuming  its  former  activity. 

The  town  is  well  laid  out,  with  wide,  straight,  well* paved. 
and  clean  streets :  the  houses  are  well  built,  and  there  ftn* 
several  pleasant  promenades.  The  bridge  over  the  Seorf. 
the  quays,  the  theatre,  and  the  covered  meat  and  ft^h 
markets  are  the  public  buildings  most  entitled  to  notice. 
There  is  a  public  '  abattoir,'  or  slaughter-house.  The  port  ts 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  from  which  it  is  walled  olf:  its 
length  is  nearly  4000  feet;  iu  breadth  is  nearly  2000  feef. 
The  royal  dockyard  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom ; 
there  were,  a  few  years  since,  slips  for  laying  down  fif- 
teen vessels  of  war  at  a  time,  and  the  works  then  carrying 
on  were  expected  to  increase  the  number  to  thirty.  AmonK 
the  most  remarkable  objects  connected  with  the  dockyard 
are  the  machinery  for  fixing  the  masts;  the  basin  for  ships 
under  repair ;  the  block-manufactory,  worked  by  steam . 
the  arsensl ;  the  lodgings  for  military  convicts,  of  whc»m 
there  are  commonly  600 ;  the  handsome  artillery  bamckv 
capable  of  accommodating  1800  men;  the  school  of  na^nl 
artillery,  with  its  library,  museums,  and  drawing- hall : 
the  apartments  and  gardens  of  the  maritime  prefect ;  and 
the  otfices  of  the  various  departments  of  the  public  aervicr. 
There  is  a  watch-tower,  from  which  vessels  can  be  diacemed 
30  miles  out  at  sea. 

The  population  of  the  commune  of  Lorient,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  was  above  22,000 ;  in  1  ^  JQ 
it  had  sunk  to  little  more  than  15,000.  In  1831  it  wai 
18,322  (of  whom  14,396  were  in  the  town);  in  1836  it  nit 
18,975.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  hats,  Imen*. 
braid,  and  pottery :  the  trade  consists  in  the  export,  partiy 
to  the  colonies,  of  wax,  honey,  salt,  butter,  com,  cat 
tie,  and  manuractured  goods.  The  sardine  fishery  i* 
actively  carried  on.     There  are  three  vearly  fairs. 

About  a  mile  from  the  arsenal,  on  the  bank  of  the  Srorf. 
is  a  powder-magazine ;  and  a  mile  west,  an  exereise-groun-1 
for  the  artillery.  An  hospital  has  latelv  been  erectc«l  on 
the  Island  of  St  Michel,  in  the  roadstead. 

There  are  in  I^orient  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  ru«> 
tom-house,  and  stamp  and  other  government-offices ;  a  hirh 
school;  an  establishment  for  the  special  instruction  of  «tu 
dents  destined  for  the  navv,  or  for  the  great  schools  *4 
Forestidre  and  St  Cyr  and  the  Polytechnic  School ;  an  agn- 
cultural  society;  a  society  for  afiurdin^  gratuitous  in>trur- 
tion  in  practical  geometry  and  mechanics;  a  free-school  (•- 
arithmetic  and  geometry;  a  free-school  on  the  monittv;.*: 
system ;  and  six  elementary  schools.  There  are  also  a  veli- 
arranged  and  well-ventilated  prison,  and  a  civil  and  mih 
tary  hospital,  besides  that  on  the  Island  of  St.  Michel.  Tnr 
fortifications  of  this  town  are  in  tolerable  condition.  TU 
environs  are  exceedingly  well  cultivated. 

Lorient  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  oontauim^ 
an  area  of  772  square  miles:   it  is  subdivided  into  devvn 
cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peece,  an*! 
48  communes:  the  arrondissement  had  a  population,  r> 
1831,  of  128.458;   in  1836,  of  133,307. 
LO'RIPES.    [Vknkrid.«.] 
LORIS.    [Lbmurid.s;  NvcTiCKBrs;  Stbtcops.] 
IX) RN  is  a  district  of  Argyleshire,  bonnded  on  the  cs< 
and  north-east  by  Loch  Linn  he  and  the  Atlantic  Oca:. 
on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Lochs  Melfort,  AicK.  snti 
Awe,  and  by  the  district  of  Argyle;  on  the  west  by  Pcrh- 
shire,  and  on  the  north  by  the  shire  of  Inverness,   frpia 
which   it  is  scparatefl   by  Loch  Lcven.     It  is  divided  m'  > 
Upper  or  Northern  Lorn,  Nether  or  Southern  Lorn,  sr< 
Mid  Lorn,  and  lies   between  56''  18'  and  56''  42'  N.  N'.^ 
and  between  4*  36'  and  5^  37'  W.  long.,  comprising  Xhr  \ '. 
parishes  of  Appin,  Andcliattan,  Dalavich,  Glenorehy,  K:t- 


This  town  is  of  modern  origin.    In  a.d.  1666  Louis  XIV.    brandon,    Kilbride,    Kilchattan.    Kilchrenen,    Kilmelfori. 


granted  permission  to  the  French  India  Company  to  esta 
blish  rasgazines  and  docks  for  building  vessels  on  a  part  of 
the  shore  of  Port  Louis,  the  name  given  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Blavet.  The  establishment  thus  formed,  which  con- 
tinued long  in  the  possession  of  the  company  (now  dis- 
solved), is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  government.  From 
the  company's  establishment  the  place  took  the  title  of 
Port  L'Orient  ( Port  of  the  East).  In  a.d.  1 720  the  build- 
ing of  the  town  was  commenced :   in  1738  the  inhabitants 


Kilmore,  Kilninver,  Lismore  (island),  and  Muckaim.    Tlir 
above  boundary,  which  differs  considerably  from  that  gr^r-i 
by  several  topographers  (some  of  whom  make  L»cb  Ettvr  ctu 
of  the  boundaries),  is  taken  from  Langland*s  large  map  -^ 
Argyleshire,  published  in  1801.    The  parishes  oomjnrist^  tr 
the  district  are  those  enumerated  in  the  Population  Returns 
LORRAINE,  a  province  or   military  government  «■'' 
France  before  the  Revolution,  situated  on  the  north-eestcrr 
firoutier.    It  was  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  docb«  ««.' 


amounted  to  14.000.  in  which  year  the  town  was  incorpo- 1  Luxembourg  and  the  electorate  of  Treves;  on  Urj  mVtr 
rated.  The  India  Company  had  previously  astabltshed  here  |  east  by  the  duchy  of  Deux  Pouts,  in  the  P^dtinate ;  on  iL« 
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MSt  by  AlsftMi  from  which  it  wis  iqMirated  bv  the  Vosges ; 
on  the  louth  by  Frmnche  Comt£ ;  on  the  south-weftt  by  the 
county  of  Lengres  in  Champagne;  and  on  the  west  by 
other  dittrieta  of  Champagne.  The  length  of  the  province 
was  about  115  miles  from  north  to  south  ;  ita  breadth  from 
east  to  west  ISO  miles  in  the  northern  and  about  70 
miles  in  the  southern  part  It  area  was  about  6730  square 
miJes.  It  was  watered  in  the  west  by  some  of  the  feeders  of 
the  Aisne  and  Mame,  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Seine, 
and  by  the  Mouse;  on  the  east  by  the  Moselle  and  its  tri- 
butaries. 

Lorraine,  in  the  extended  application  of  the  name,  cor« 
responding  with  the  bounds  and  dimensions  given  above, 
comprehen^d  the  following  divisions : — 

Cliief  Towns,' 
Sabdiviaioiis. 
1.  La  LorndiM  Proprv 


Laiftr  DtvUions, 


L  The  Diieliy  of  Lcn^, 
nine,  eonuiainf 


18.  La  Lomine  Alia* 
maiide,  or  Gonnau 
Lorraine       .     •     . 

I&  La  Pay*  dot  Voifes  • 


with  population  iu  1S36. 
Kamci.  31,445;  Luoe villa, 
12.793. 


JI.  ThaDaakyoTBar, 
or  La  Banoa,  con-< 
taining 


fL  La  Banoia  Moairant 


Jil.Tba  three  Blahop- 


Sarro<nieininpi.  41 13.  ■ 
Spinal.  9626;     Miveeourt, 
SBM;  Remiremoia,M66s 

St.  Diey.  7906. 
Bab  ■ttTOmaiu.or  Bar  le 

Ov.  12.496  in  1831. 


Briey.  1730. 
MsTi.42.7934 
Tovb.  7333^ 
TXBDUIt.  10.577* 


2.  Le  Baixob  dob  Moa* 

▼ant  .    .    . 

I.  La  Fayt  Mania 

r>e..  eontainint       IjK^SdSola         ! 

A  small  portion  of  La  Lomine  Allemande  was  ceded  by 
Prance  to  rrussia  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1815,  and  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  Rhenish  Provinces  of  that  kingdom. 
The  remamder  constitutes  the  departments  of  Mburtbb, 
MxusB,  Mobbl^b,  and  Voaoxa. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  Conquest  of  Gaul  under  Csssar, 
Lorraine  was  inhabited  by  the  Treveri,  or  Tre>'in,  the  Medio* 
matrioi,  the  Yerodnnenses,  and  the  Leuci,  aU  Belgio  tribes, 
whose  oountry»  in  the  subdivision  of  the  Roman  province, 
or^  as  it  was  tenned  in  the  later  period  of  the  Empire,  the 
diocese  of  Qaul,  formed  the  province  of  Belgica  Prima. 
This  part  of  Gaul  was  oomprehended  in  the  earlier  conquests 
of  Clevis,  to  whom  all  Prance  north  of  the  Loire  and  the 
Rhdne  became  subject  by  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 

In  the  division  or  the  Frankish  empire  under  the  sons  of 
Clevis,  Lorraine  &rmed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia. 
Ill  thia  kingdom  the  power  of  the  Franks  was  greater  and 
the  mflitary  habits  of  the  people  were  more  finmy  retained 
than  in  other  porta  of  France.  It  was  in  this  part  of  France 
that  the  Cartovingian  family  first  rose  to  power  under  Pe- 
pin I'Heristal  and  Charles  Martel. 

In  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  between 
the  children  of  his  son  and  successor  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
that  part  of  France  which  lies  east  of  the  Mouse,  the  Sadne, 
and  the  RhCne,  became,  with  other  countries  as  far  as  the 
Rhine,  and  with  Italy  and  Switzerland,  the  portion  of  the 
emperor  Lotliaire  (a.d.  843).  In  the  partition  of  this  prince's 
dominions,  the  northern  part,*compri8ing  the  country  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Mouse,  was  assigned  to  his  son  Lothaire 
the  younger.  From  one  or  both  of  these  princes  the  coun- 
try took  the  name  of  the  France  of  Lothaire,  in  Low  Latin 
J^itharingia,  whence  the  German  name  Lothringen,  and  the 
French  Lothierregne  and  Lorraine.  This  kingdom  existed 
fur  a  long  period,  and  was  united  with  the  imperial  crown, 
so  that  eastern  France  became  a  portion  of  the  empire. 

The  duchy  of  Lorraine  consisted  of  a  large  part  of  tne  king- 
dom of  LiOrraiue.  It  was  established  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
was  afterwards  divided  into  two  parts,  Lower  Lorraine  or  Bra- 
bant, and  Upper  Lorraine,  which  has  retained  ita  designa- 
tion te  modem  times.  The  duchy  of  Upper  Lorraine  was 
in  the  eleventh  centurv  conferred  by  the  emperor  on  Gr^rard, 
1  noble  of  Alsace.  From  this  Gmrd  descended  the  long 
line  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  who  governed  the  country  till 
towkrda  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  reigns  of 
Gr^rard'a  atiocessors  were  chiefly  occupied  with  civil  dissen- 
sions, in  vrhich  they  were  engaged  with  their  subject  nobility 
and  ecclesiaitics.  Simon  II.,  who  was  duke  from  a.d.  1 1 76  to 
a.D.  1205»  diatmguished  himself  by  the  renression  of  internal 
tUaorders,  and  by  the  protection  of  the  cnurehes  and  of  the 
poor  from  the  aggreasions  of  the  rich.  He  expelled  the  Jews 
from  hia  dominions.  He  abdicated  his  duehy  to  retire  to  a 
Dioiftter,  where  he  died  shortly  after,  aj>.  1207.  The  county, 
afterwards  duchy  of  Bar,  was  separated  from  the  duchy  of 
Lorraine  in  the  eleventh  eentuiy-  In  the  following  cen- 
turies the  dukes  were  continually  engaged  in  hostilities,  either 
as  vassals  of  the  emperors  of  Germany  f  who  were  possessors 
P.  C^  No.  870. 
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of  the  antient  kingdom  of  Lorraine),  or  on  their  own  aoootmt 
with  other  potentates,  or  with  the  more  powerAil  of  their 
own  vassals,  especially  the  bishops  of  Meta.  The  connexion 
of  the  dukes  with  France,  under  the  crown  of  which  tbey 
held  some  fiefs,  involved  them  also  in  the  disputes,  foreign 
and  domestic  of  that  kingdom.  Raoul,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
was  one  of  those  who  fell  in  tlie  battle  of  Creci,  a.d.  1346, 
fighting  with  Philippe  of  Valois  against  tlie  English ;  and 
J^an,  his  son  and  successor,  a  mere  boy,  was  taken  prisoner 
after  distinguishing  himself  by  his  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  a.d.  1346.  He  was  again  taken  prisoner,  aj>.  1364, 
at  the  battle  of  Auray  in  Bretagne,  in  which  Charles  do 
Blois  was  defeated  and  slain  by  .^an  de  Montfort,  his  rival 
claimant  for  that  duchy.  [Bretagnb.]  The  duke  J6an 
of  Lorraine  was  also  present  at  the  battle  of  Rosbecque,  in 
which  Charles  VI.  of  France  defeated  the  Flemings  (a.d. 
1382):  hediedA.D.  1390. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  le  Hardi,  the  successor  of  J6an 
in  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  the  succession  was  disputed  by 
Ren£  L»  duke  of  Bar  and  of  Anjou»,  and  Antoine  de  Vaude- 
mont,  nephew  of  Charles.  In  the  war  that  ensued  Ren6 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  (aj>.  1431)  by  his  rival, 
who  was  supported  by  the  duke  of  Bourgogne,  while  Ren6 
had  the  assistance  of  Charles  VII.  of  France.  Ren6  ulti- 
mately obtained  his  liberty  (a.d.  1436),  and  set  out  for 
Naples,  the  crown  of  which  had  fallen  to  him  during  his 
captivity.  Lorraine  had  been  confirmed  to  him  by  the 
decision  both  of  the  emperor  Sigismund  and  of  the  council  of 
B^le.  The  life  of  Rene  was  busy.  In  a.d.  1453,  long  before 
his  death,  he  resigned  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  to  his  eldest 
sou  J^an,  duke  of  Calabria,  wBo  joined  in  the  '  Ligue  du 
Bien  PubUc*  against  Louis  XI.  of  France  (a.d.  1464X  and 
died  (AD.  1470)  at  Barcelona  in  an  attempt  to  vindicate  his 
claim  to  the  croa^n  of  Aragon.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Nicholas,  on  whose  death  (a.d.  1473)  Lorraine  came  to 
Ren£  II.,  grandson,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  Ren6  L,  and  on 
his  father^  side,  of  Antoine,  duke  of  Bar,  who  had  been 
Reu6's  competitor.  Ren6  II.  was  seized  by  Charles  le 
T^m^raire,  duke  of  Bourgogne  [Bourooonb],  to^^ther  with 
his  mother  Yolande,  almost  immediately  on  his  (Ren£*s) 
accession  to  the  duchy,  and  though  released  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Louis  XI.,  was  obliged  to  make  an  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  with  Charles.  Charles  soon  afterwards 
again  attacked  Lorraine*  took  the  canital  (Nanci)  and  other 
towns,  and  obtained  possession  of  tne  whole  duchy.  The 
defeat  of  Charles  by  the  Swiss  at  Granson  (March,  1476) 
revived  the  hopes  of  Ren6.  He  assisted  the  Swiss  with  a 
body  of  troopa  in  their  second  victory  over  Charles  atMorat, 
in  June  in  the  same  year ;  and  returning  to  Lorraine, 
rapidly  reconquered  it  Nanci  surrendered  to  him  in  Octo- 
ber; and  upon  Charles  leading  an  army  in  the  ensuing 
winter,  to  recapture  the  town,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
Reu£  (January,  1477).  Ren6  subsequently  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  of  Italy ;  and  obtamed  of  Charles  VUI. 
of  France  the  restoration  of  the  duchy  of  Bar,  which  had 
been  seized  by  Louis  XI.    Ren6  died  A.D.  1508. 

Antoine,  the  successor  of  Ren£  II.  (a.d.  1508),  seems  to 
have  merited,  by  his  care  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects,  the  title  which  he  received  of  *  the  Good,*  His 
reign  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  struggle  against  the 
peasants  of  AUace,  whom  the  excitement  of  the  Reforma- 
tion induced  to  rise  in  vindication  of  their  liberty,  but  who 
failed  in  their  attempt;  and  for  the  declaration  of  Lorraine 
as  a  free  and  independent  sovereignty  by  the  Germanic 
body.  In  the  wars  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  with  Francis  I. 
of  France,  Antoine  preserved  a  wise  neutrality.  He  died 
A.Oi  1544,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fran9ois  I.  The 
duehy  of  Lorraine^  which  thus  took  rank  among  the  sove- 
reign states  of  Europe,  was  not  oo-extensive  with  the 
French  province  of  Lorraine,  of  which  it  subsequently  con- 
stituted only  a  subdivision,  as  noticed  in  the  preceding  geo- 
graphical sketch. 

Francois  I.  reigned  only  a  year.  *  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Charles  II.  (or  HI.),  who  during  the  long  period  in 
which  he  held  the  duchy  (a.d.  1545-1608)  did  much  for  its 
improvement :  he  acqmred  regal  rights  over  that  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Bar  which  he  held  as  vassal  of  the  king  of  France^ 
reserving  only  the  homage  due  to  the  latter  and  the  right 
of  appeal.  Duke  Charles  founded  a  university  at  Pont  & 
Mousson.  He  supported  the  party  of  the  League  in  France^ 
at  the  head  of  which  were  his  kinsmen  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Guise.  [Guisb.] 

Henri  U.,  Francois  U.»  snd  Charles  HI.  (or  IV.)  suoces- ' 

^  Vol..  X1V.-X 
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iively  occiipied  the  ducal  throne.  Charies  III.  (or  IV.)  was 
mvoived  in  hostilities  with  Louis  X III.  of  France,  by  whom 
the  duchy  was  in  great  part  conquered.  Duke  Charles  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  thirty  years'  war  in  Germany, 
and  was  one  of  the  commanders  in  the  army  of  the  Catholic 
League  at  the  battle  of  Nordltngen,  a.d.  1634.  The  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees  restored  Lorraine  to  him ;  and  subsequent 
negotiations  (a.d.  1661)  with  cardinal  Mazarin  secured 
also  the  restitution  of  the  duchy  of  Bar.  The  other  dis- 
tricts which  subsequently  made  up  the  province  of  Lorraine 
were  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French  king ;  and  Charles 
agreed  that  on  his  death  the  whole  of  his  states  should 
fall  to  the  crown  of  France.  But  the  duke,  suspicious  of 
the  designs  or  apprehensive  of  the  power  of  France, 
renounced  his  independent  soveseienty,  and  renewed  his 
allegiance  to  the  emperor.  And  when,  in  a.d.  1670, 
Louis  XIV.  seized  his  dominions,  an  imperial  ambas- 
sador was  sent  to  Paris  to  claim  exemption  from  hostilities 
for  them  as  part  of  the  empire.  After  two  or  three  yean 
spent  in  negotiations,  hostilities  became  general  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  Duke  Charles  distinguished  himself  in  the  im- 
nerial  service  on  several  occasions,  till  his  death,  a.d.  1675. 
His  restless,  unquiet,  and  versatile  character  had  involved 
him  in  continual  difficulties.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Charles  IV.  (or  V.),  also  a  distinguished  military 
commander.  Finding  himself  (a.d.  1677)  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  60,000  imperialists,  he  attempted  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  Lorraine,  but  was  battled  by  the  skill  of  the  French 
Mar6chal  Crequi,  who  had  only  3U,U00  men.  At  the  treaty 
of  Ninieguen,  a.d.  1678,  the  restitution  of  Lorraine  was 
offered  to  him,  but  on  conditions  which  he  refused  to  accept. 
He  distinguished  himself  afterwards  at  the  head  of  the  im- 
perialists in  Hungary  against  theTuri<s,  and  aided  Sobieski 
in  the  deliverance  of  Vienna  (AD.  1GS3).    He  died  a.d.  1690. 

Leopold,  the  successor  of  Charles,  obtained  restitution  of 
his  states  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  a.d.  1697.  He  obser\'ed 
neutrality  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  dominions.  He  died 
A-o.  1729,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Fran9ois 
Etienne,  who  in  1735  acquiesced  in  a  treaty  between  France 
and  the  empire,  by  which  his  duchy  was  ceded  to  Stanislaus 
Leckzinski,  ex-king  of  Poland,  whose  daughter  had  been 
married  to  Louis  XV.  of  France.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  on  the  death  of  Stanislaus  the  duchy  should  be  united 
to  France.  Fran9ois  Eiienae.  who  married,  the  following 
year,  the  archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  and  was  afierwaids 
(A.D.  1745)  elected  to  the  imperial  crown,  received  the  re- 
version of  Tuscany  in  exchaui^e  for  Lorraine.  Stanislaus 
was  recognised  as  duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  a.d.  1 737.  He 
governed  the  country  with  wisdom  and  beneficence,  encou- 
raged agriculture  and  trade,  managed  his  finances  with 
economy,  and  founded,  for  the  cultivation  of  science,  the 
Academic  of  Nanci,  of  which  he  became  a  member.  His 
robe  de  chambre  having  accidentally  taken  fire,  he  was  so 
severely  burned  that  he  died  eighteen  days  after,  on  the  23rd 
February,  1766,  aged  eighty-nine.  On  his  death  Lorraine 
was  incorporated  with  France,  to  which  it  has  ever  since 
remained  attached. 

LORRAINE,  CARDINAL  DE,    [Guisb.] 

LORY.      [PSITTACIDA.] 

LOSS,  a  peculiar  loamy  deposit  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  and  extending  to  some  breadth  beyond  that  area, 
which  may  be  conjectured  to  be  analogous  with  accumula- 
tions in  valleys  of  South  America  containing  the  megathe- 
rium, and  with  other  *  valley  formations '  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  It  bordere  the  valley  plain  of  the  Rhine, 
reaching,  though  not  continuously,  from  Schaffhausen  to 
Cologne,  entere  many  of  the  lateral  dales,  Ues  against  the 
hills,  and  constitutes  bills  itself.  In  the  line  between  Basle 
•nd  Bingea  it  occupies  the  left  bank  by  Worms,  Oppen- 
heim,  Flonhcim,  &c.,  and  the  right  bank  by  the  Schwars- 
wald  to  Basle.  Compared  to  the  usual  character  of  dilu- 
Tium,  the  Loss  is  a  fine-grained  deposit ;  fine  sand,  clay, 
mnd  calcareous  earth,  easily  pulverized,  and  containing 
lome  nodular  concretions,  constitute  the  mass  of  the  depo- 
•it.    It  sometimes  (at  Heidelberg)  alternates  with  gravel. 

Principally  in  the  upoer  parts  of  the  Loss  are  found  shells 
of  land,  fresh- water,  ana  marsh  mollusca  now  living  in  the 
^intty.  These  sometimes  retain  their  colour.  Bones  and 
teeth  of  quadrupeds  usually  met  with  in  diluvium  occur 
locally  in  Loss,  as  at  Weinheim  and  Bensheim.  These 
boDM  appear  sometimeii  to  have  been  drifted  to  their  prer 
ient  r«ponioriM|  ••  at  Rixheimi  where  upon  and  in  cavities 
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in  the  fiwsh*water  Vrtiaries  bones  of  stag,  tfainoeeroi,  bysna. 
elephant,  horse,  &e.  occurred.  Cannstadt  yielded  hotu'% 
ana  teeth  of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  by  vna,  wolf,  bear. 
stag,  roebuck,  oxen,  horses,  boar,  mouse,  hare,  birds,  and 
remains  of  vegetables.    ( Meyer,  PaUtohgiea.) 

Between  Strasburg  and  Sulzbad  the  Loss  reaches  Goo 
French  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  the  Kaisentuhl  1200  ffvt, 
an  elevation  supposed  to  be  explained  by  the  volcanic  cha- 
racter of  the  vicinity.  The  thickness  of  the  Luis  is  btatt-<l 
to  reach  200  or  even  300  feet.  Near  Andemach,  liW^  ul- 
ternates  with  volcanic  sediments  (' Trass '),  but  gencr-.ii;^ 
overlies  them,  and  in  places  fills  old  craters  (as  the  Rodcr- 
bei]z,  near  Bonn). 

The  deposition  of  Loss  in  the  upper  Rheinthal  has  IxNt: 
often  viewed  as  the  effect  of  a  lake  supposed  to  have  ex- 
tended from  Basle  to  Mayence,  and  to  have  been  drair.fl 
by  the  opening  of  the  narrow  gorge  at  Bingen ;  but  f  r<  m 
the  continuation  of  this  deposit  below  that  gorge,  the  eleM- 
tion  it  has  attained  on  the  flanks  of  the  Siebengebirge,  u.  -^ 
other  circumstances,  Mr.  LyelU  who  has  specially  exam:ii<  i 
the  subject,  proposes  a  different  hypothesis.  He  thi -k^ 
that  the  whole  country  drained  by  the  Rhine  has  under- 
gone changes  of  level,  such  that  after  having  formerly  %ti.>  o 
for  some  unknown  period  with  nearly  its  actual  height  ar.  1 
physical  features,  it  experienced  a  great  and  general  dcprt  ^- 
sion,  so  as  to  receive  river  deposits  in  great  abundance ;  ar  : 
that  it  was  again  raised,  so  as  to  permit  the  partial  n- 
excavation  of  the  antient  valleys,  and  the  removal  of  uikL 
of  the  fluviatile  sediments :  what  remains  is  the  Loss. 

(Meyer,  Palceologica ;  Lyell,  in  Edinb.  Phil,  JfAintu^ 
1834 ;  and  Principles  qf  Geology,  last  edition,  vol.  iv.) 

LOSTWITHIEL.    [Cornwall] 

LOT,  a  river  in  France,  belonging  to  the  system  of  t^^- 
Garonne.  [Francs;  Garonne.]  It  rises  on  the  unrih- 
western  slope  nf  the  C^vennes,  not  fttr  from  Mount  JjoivTr. 
Its  general  direction  is  west,  past  Mende,  Esnalion,  Cah«T-s. 
and  Villeneuve  d*Agen,  into  the  Garonne,  woicb  it  join«  ^ 
few  miles  below  Agen.  Its  length  is  about  220  miles ;  for 
of  which,  viz.  from  Entraygues,  a  fewmiles  below  E:<pah  m. 
it  is  navigable;  but  the  navigation  is  difficult  and  iWr- 
gerous,  especially  above  Cahors,  from  the  rocks  which  v)V  - 
struct  the  current.  Below  Cahon  the  navigation  is  faul.- 
tated  by  several  sluices. 

The  river  is  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romrri* 
by  the  name  of  Oltis,  which  leads  us  to  Olt  as  the  old  ver- 
nacular term,  a  name  which  also  belongs  to  a  small  ri*.  <.  : 
of  Lancashire  and  to  a  branch  of  the  Danube.  A  town  •  r: 
the  bank  is  still  called  St.*Geni^  de  Rivedolt*  or  R.\t: 
d*01t,  and  another  is  called  St,  Vincent  de  Rivedot  (Riv 
d'Old).  From  the  incorporation  of  the  article  (L*01t),  ti.^ 
modern  name  Lot  has  resulted. 

LOT,  a  department  of  France  traversed  by  the  Lot,  > 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Corrise ;  on  (!• 
north-east  by  that  of  Cental;  on  the  southeast  by  thb!  >-: 
Aveyron;    on  the  south  by  that  of  Tarn  et  Garonne;  <  •. 
the  south-west  by  that  of  Lot  et  Garonne ;  and  on  the  n<r '!. 
west  by  that  of  Dordogne.    Its  greatest  length  is  ttom  t  n- 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Moncuq  in  the  south- v«  ^: 
to  the  bank  of  the  Qre  in  the  north-east,  68  miles ;  >t 
greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  K 
tween  the  towns  of  Martel  and  L'Arche  (Corr&te)  to  i'., 
neighbourhood  of  Figeac,  52  miles.    The  area  is  estiro;it<  <: 
at  2034  square  miles,  being  about  equal   to  that  of  0  v 
English  county  of  Norfolk.     The  population  in  IS31   «.<» 
2^3.827;    in  1836,  287,00.3,  showing  an  increase   in  fi.i 
years  of  3176,  or  rather  more  than  1  per  cent.,  and  gi^i  , 
about  141  inhabitants  to  a  souare  mile;  considerably  Ix.'.   * 
the  average  density  of  population  in  France,  and  vcr)  :.•: 
below  that  of  the  English  county  with  which  we  have  o  n  - 
pared  it      Cahors,   the  capital,  is  in  44**  26' N.  lat.  ^i. : 
1°  27'  £.  long.,  307  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  we>;  •  (' 
Paris,  or  370  miles  by  the  road  through  OrUans»  thatcji  «- 
roux,  and  Limoges. 

The  department  has  no  very  lof\y  elevations;  but  hilK  >  C 
moderate  height  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  its  surfui-  . 
The  principal  range  is  a  branch  from  the  central  gruu;*  . : 
Auvergne:  it  enters  the  department  on  the  eastern  ^.tlv. 
and  extends  through  it  westward  into  the  adjacent  di-p.!.-' 
ment  of  Dordogne,  separating  the  basin  of  the  I)orti< «. .  .- 
from  that  of  the  Lot.  The  south-western  part  of  tbo  o*^ 
partment,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Cahors,  is  occupied  I  . 
the  chalk  formation ;  the  southern  and  central  parts  by  i* 
strata  which  intervene  between  the  ohalk  and  ibm  now  n  ^ 
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or  nliflnous  nndatone ;  the  etstem  side  by  the  formations 
from  the  Baliibrous  sandstone  (inclusive)  to  those  which 
repose  on  the  primitive  rocks ;  and  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  department  along  the  bank  of  the  Cto  by  the  primi- 
tive rocks.  Among  the  mineral  productions  are  coal  and 
iron ;  but  the  whole  quantity  of  coal  produced  in  1835  was 
only  60  tons :  the  iron-works  are  also  unimportant  The 
hills  affoid  granite,  marUe  of  various  colours,  alabaster, 
calcareous  spar,  and  stone  for  millstones  and  lithography. 
Crucible-clay  and  fullers'  earth  are  found  in  the  valleys. 
There  are  several  mineral  springs.  There  are  one  or  two 
remarkable  caverns  in  the  department;  one  near  the  bank 
of  the  Selle  contains  the  fessii  bones  of  animals  not  now 
found  in  Europe. 

The  northern  side  of  the  department  is  watered  by  the 
Dordogne,  which  first  skirts  the  border  for  two  or  three 
miles,  separating  the  department  from  that  of  Corrdze,  and 
then  flows  through  the  department  in  a  winding  channel 
past  the  town  of  Souillac:  after  again  skirting  the  border 
for  two  or  three  miles,  it  enters  the  department  of  Dordogne. 
The  navigation  eommences  at  Mayronne,  The  southern 
part  of  the,  department  is  watered  by  the  Lot,  which,  after 
dividing  it  for  several  niiles  from  the  department  of  Avey- 
ron,  crosses  it  in  a  very  sinuous  course  from  east  to  west 
into  the  department  of  Lot  et  Garonne.  It  is  navigable 
throughout 

The  navigation  of  the  Dordogne  in  this  department  may 
be  estimate  at  about  fifteen  miles;  that  of  the  Lot  at 
about  etghtv-six.    There  are  no  canals. 

The  number  of  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  is 
only  four:  their  aggregate  length  (Jan.  1,  1837)  was  170 
miles,  of  which  115  were  in  repair,  13  out  of  repair,  and  42 
unfinished.  The  principal  roads  are  those  from  Paris  by 
Orl6ans  and  Limoges  to  Cahors,  and  finom  Cahors  to  Mont- 
auban  and  Toulouse.  These  two  roads  fbrm  one  line,  which 
crosses  the  department  from  north  to  south.  Other  roads 
lead  from  Cahors  eastward  to  Villefranche  and  Rodes 
(Aveyron),  and  westward  along  the  banks  of  the  Lot  and 
tlie  Garonne  to  Bordeaux  (Gironde).  The  Routes  D6- 
pnrtementales  were  nineteen  in  number,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  nearly  400  miles,  but  not  half  of  them  were  finished. 
The  bye-roads  and  paths  amount  to  between  Hye  and  six 
thousand,  with  an  aggregate  of  nearly  16,000  miles. 

The  soil  of  the  department  is  chiefly  calcareous,  and 
nearly  half  of  it  is  under  the  ploug^.  More  cqrn  is  raised 
than  is  required  for  home  consumption ;  and  fruit,  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  saifron  are  grown.  The  vineyards  occupy 
about  a  ninth  part  of  the  department:  the  export  of  wine 
is  large,  and  the  wines  are  in  good  repute,  especially  those 
of  Cahors  and  Le  Grand  Constant  The  white  mulberry- 
tree  is  cultivated  in  almost  all  places,  in  order  to  the  rear- 
ing of  silkworms,  which  is  much  attended  to.  The  wood- 
lauds  are  also  extensive,  oceupyine  about  one-sixth  part 
of  the  department  The  number  of  sheep  reared  is  great 
wool  being  an  important  object  of  attention  to  the  fimner. 
Poultry,  game,  and  truffles  are  abundant 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissemonts,  as 
follows  :— 


Airon- 
dbMment.    BHwitfcin. 

Cahors,         S. 
Figeao        N.B. 
Gourdon    N.W. 


▲reainSq. 

Milei. 

860 
616 
558 

8034 


PopuUUoD  in 
1831. 


116,336 
87,727 
79,764 


1836. 
117,299 
89,778 
79,926 


OommuaM* 

122 

112 

66 


283,827        287,003.        300 

There  are  twenty-nine  cantons,  or  districts*  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Cahors  are  Cahors  (population 
in  1831,  10,818  town,  12,050  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
12.417  commune)  PCahors];  St  Cirq,  Vers,  LaRooue- 
dcs-Arcs,  Luzech,  St  Vincent-de-Rivedot  Castlefranc,  Bel- 
Icye,  Prayssac,  Crezels,  Puy-l^Evfique,  and  Duravel,  on  or 
near  the  Lot ;  Cabreres  or  Cabrerets,  on  the  Celle,  a  feeder 
of  the  Lot ;  Concota,  Beauregard,  Lalbenque,  C^telnau-de- 
Montratier  (pop.  4053),  and  Moncuq,  in  the  country  south  of 
the  Lot ;  ana  C^tus,  St  M6dard,  Lherin.  or  Lherm,  Les  Ar- 
ques,  Caxals,  Marmignac,  Montelera,  and  Fressinetor  Frais- 
sinet,  in  that  pert  of  the  arrondissement  which  lies  north  of 
that  river.  Cabreres  or  Cabrerets  is  remarkable  fbr  a  grotto 
with  beautiful  stalactites.  Castlenau-de-Montratier  is  on  a 
hill,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Latte  or  Lute,  one  of 
the  streams  flowing  into  the  Graronne.  It  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  coarse  woollens  for  the  clothing  of  the  peasantry  of 


the  neighbomrbood.    The  church  was,  before  the  Rerolii^ 

tion,  a  collegiate  church. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Figeac  are  Figeae  and  Mar- 
cillac,  on  the  Olle ;  Bouillac,  Clapdenac  or  Cadenac,  and 
Cajare,  on  the  Lot;  Cardaillao  and  Pons,  on  two  small 
streams  which  unite  and  flow  into  the  C!elle ;  Br^tonoux  on 
the  Cere,  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne ;  St  C6t6  on  the  Bavot 
that  Hows  into  the  C^ ;  and  Loubressac,  Sousceyrac,  and 
L*Hdpital.    Figeac,  capital  of  the  arrondissement  owes  its 
origin  to  a  weal  thy  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  in  ▲.o.  755  by 
king  Pepin  le  Bref,  and  afterwards  secularized.    Figeac 
was  besieged  a.d.  1568  by  a  powerful  army  of  Husuenots;  but 
the  assailants,  after  three  months,  were  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege.    They  afterwards  took  the  town  by  surprise,  aj>. 
1576.  pillaged  it  and  put  many  of  the  (Catholics  to  the 
sword.    They  erected  a  citadel,  which  was  given  up  in  a.d. 
1622   to  Louis  XIII.,  who  demolished  it  as  well  as  the 
fortifications  of  the  city.     There    are    two    fine  Gothic 
churches  at  Figeao.     The  population  in  1831  was  4691  for 
the  towuv  or  6390  for  the  wnole  commune ;  in  1836  it  was 
6237  for  the  commune.    Some  cotton  manufactures  are 
carried  on,  and  there  is  considerable  trade  in  wine  and 
cattle.    Coal  is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there 
is  a  quarry  of  excellent  freestone.    Marcillac  had  formerly 
an  abbey,  the  foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  PepiQ 
le  Bref.    There  is  near  the  town  a  remarkable  grotto, 
comprehending  several  apartments,  with   stalactites  and 
stalagmites  having  the  forms  of  columns  and  statues.  Near 
Cajare  are  some    caverns,  denominated  '  the  Caverns  of 
Waiffre,'  from  the  circumstance  of  the  adherents  of  Waiffre, 
duke  of  Aquitaine,  having  sought  safety  in  these  caverns, 
where  they  were  discovered  and  massacred  by  the  soldiers 
of  Pepin  le  Bref.    St  C6r6  (pop.  2905  town,  3987' whole 
commune)  had,  before  the  Revolution,  two  religious  houses. 
Hempen  cloth  is  manufactiured  here,  and  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  in  raw  hemp  and  hempen  thread.    Good  marble 
is  quarried  near  the  town.    At  the  village  of  Assier,  not  far 
firom  the  Celle,  are  the  remains  of  a  fine  castle,  built  in  the 
time  of  Francois  I.  by  Galiot  de  Genouillac,  one  of  his 
officers.    There  is  also  a  church,  the  architecture  of  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  lightness. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Gourdon  are  Gourdon  and  Le 
Vigan,  on  the  Bloue  or  Bleu,  a  small  stream  which  flows 
into  the  Ceou,  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne ;  Carennac  and 
Souillac,  on  the  Dordogne ;  Martel  iu  the  country  north  of 
that  river ;  Gramat  and  Rocamadour,  on  the  Alzou,  which 
flows  into  the  Dordogne;  Moutlaucon,  on  the  (3eou,  a 
feeder  of  the  Dordogne;  Degagnac  and  LavercantiSi-e* 
Gourdon  is  on  a  rising  ground :  the  population  in  1631  was 
2813  for  the  town,  or  5153  for  the  whole  commune.  la 
1836  it  was  5334  for  the  commune.  There  are  some  manu- 
fiictures  of  woollen  stuffs  and  sail-cloth.  Coarse-grained 
granite  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Souillac  (pop. 
2253  town,  3096  whole  commune)  has  a  parish  church, 
formerly  belonging  to  an  antient  Benedictine  abbey,  and  a 
fine  bridge  of  seven  arches  over  the  Dordogne,  which  is 
here  navigable.  There  is  a  royal  manu&ctory  of  fire-arms ; 
coarse  woollens  and  hats  are  manufactured ;  and  trade  is 
carried  on  in  wine,  leather,  salt  and  timber.  There  are 
near  the  town  two  remarkable  intermitting  springs^  called 
Le  Grourg  and  Le  Bouley.  Limestone  and  building-stone  are 
quarried  near  Martel  (plop.  1824  town,  2903  whole  commune) 
and  Gramat  (pop.  1545  town,  3428  whole  commune).  Roca- 
madour had  formerly  a  monastery,  the  church  of  which  still 
exists ;  it  was  an  objectof  resort  to  pilgrims*  on  account  of  the 
burial  there  of  St.  Amadour,  whom  some  legendary  fables 
confounded  with  Zaocheus  the  publican,  mentioned  in  Uie 
gospel  of  St  Luke.  Henry  II.  of  England  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  this  place :  his  son  Henry  was  on  his  way  to 
pillage  the  church  when  he  died.  A  sword  chained  to  the 
walls  of  this  church  is  affirmed  to  be  that  of  the  chivalrous 
Roland.  There  is  another  church  or  chapel  at  Rocamadour 
cut  out  in  the  rock. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  the  department  are  woollen 
stuffii  of  various  kinds,  linens,  and  some  silks.  The  chief 
trade  in  agricultural  produce  is  corn,  flour,  wine,  and 
walnut  oil  and  hemp.  These  goods  are  sent  to  Cahors  to 
be  sent  down  the  Lot  or  to  Souillac  for  embarkation  on 
the  Dordogne. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Cahors,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  AlbL 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Roy  ale  of  A  gen,  in 
the  circuit  of  the  Acad^mie  Universitaire  of  (}ahors»  and 
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in  the  eleventh  mUiUiy  division»  tlie  head-quarters  of 
which  are  at  Bordeaux.  It  sends  five  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  respect  of  education  this  depart- 
ment is  far  below  the  average  of  France.  Of  the  young 
men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828-29,  only  twenty- 
Ibur  in  a  hundred  could  read  and  write,  the  average  of 
France  being  thirty-nine. 

In  the  time  of  Ceesar  this  department  was  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Cadurci,  from  whom  its  capiul  Cahors,  ori- 
ginally Divona,  derived  its  name.  Uxellodunum,  the  last 
place  in  Gaul  which  held  out  against  Cnsar,  was  probably 
a  hill  called  Puech  d'Issolu.  on  the  bank  of  the  Tourmente, 
a  small  feeder  of  the  Dordogne  in  this  department  Another 
town,  Varadetum,  mentioned  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  was 
probably  at  or  near  Varaie,  a  village  south  of  the  Lot. 
Before  the  Revolution  the  country  included  in  this  depart- 
ment constituted  the  greater  part  of  Querci  or  Quercy,  a 
province  of  Guienne. 

LOT  ET  GARONNE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  that  of  Dordogne ;  on  the  north-east  by  that 
of  Lot ;  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Tarn  et  Garonne ;  on 
the  south  by  that  of  Gers ;  on  the  south-west  by  that  of 
Landes ;  and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  that  of  Gironde. 
Its  greatest  length  is  from  north-east,  near  the  little  town 
of  Sauveterre,  to  south-west  on  the  border  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Landes,  between  Castel  Jaloux  (Lot  et  Garonne) 
and  Roquefort  (Landes)  66  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth,  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  near  the  little  town  of 
Duras  north  west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Puymirol  south- 
east, 54  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  2057  square  miles, 
rather  less  than  the  average  area  of  the  French  departments, 
hut  rather  more  than  that  of  the  English  county  of  Nor- 
folk. The  population  in  1831  was  346.885 ;  in  1836  it  was 
346,400,  showing  a  decrease  in  five  years  of  485,  and  giving 
168  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile;  rather  more  than  the 
average  density  of  population  in  France,  but  not  equal  to 
the  density  of  the  population  of  the  English  county  with 
which  we  have  compared  it.  Aeen,  the  capital,  is  on  the 
Garonne,  in  44*  12'  N.  lat.,  0'  36' E,  long.,  about  330  miles 
in  a  direct  line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  369  miles  by  the 
road  through  Orl6ans,  Limoges,  and  Perigueux. 

The  department  has  no  elevations  deserving  the  name  of 
mountains:  the  hills  which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Dor- 
dogne from  that  of  the  Lot  occupy  a  small  portion  on  the 
north-east ;  and  the  range  of  high  land  which,  branching 
from  the  Pyrenees,  divides  the  basin  of  the  Adour  from  that 
of  the  Garonne,  overspreads  a  small  portion  on  the  south- 
west The  surface  ofthe  department  is  generally  undulat- 
ing, and  slopes  gently  towaros  the  west.  The  department 
is  wholly  occupied  by  the  strata  above  the  chalk.  Some 
iron  is  procured ;  and  there  are  marl-pits  and  gypsum-quar- 
ries. Peat  and  potters'  earth  are  also  procured ;  the  first 
in  small  quantity,  the  second  abundantly. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Garonne,  and  its  tributaries 
the  Lot  and  tne  Baise.  The  Garonne  enters  the  department 
from  that  of  Tarn  et  Garonne  on  the  south-east  side,  and 
runs  west-north- west  27  miles  to  a  little  above  the  junction 
of  the  Baise,  receiving  the  Sadne  on  its  left  and  the  Gers 
on  the  right  bank :  it  then  runs  15  miles  north  bv  west  to 
below  Tonneins,  receiving  the  Baise  on  the  left  and  the  Lot  on 
the  right  bank :  from  below  Tonneins  it  flows  about  20 
miles  north-west  into  the  depailment  of  Gironde.  The 
length  of  that  part  of  the  river  which  is  in  this  department 
may  be  estimated  at  62  miles :  the  oflScial  returns  make  it 
65.  The  Baise  enters  the  department  from  that  of  Gers  on 
the  south  side ;  and  flows  17  miles  norlh  by  west  bv  N^rac 
(where  it  becomes  navigable)  to  Lavardec ;  from  thence  it 
flows  north-east  and  north  7  miles  into  the  Garonne:  its 
whole  course  in  the  department  is  24  miles,  for  about  halt 
of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  Lot  enters  this  department 
from  that  of  Lot,  on  the  eastern  side :  and  flows  in  a  wind- 
ing course  south-west  12  miles  to  the  little  town  of  Penne, 
where  it  receives  Uie  Bondusson  on  the  left  bank ;  from 
thence  it  flows  west  by  north  12  miles  to  Chasseneuil ;  and 
from  Chasseneuil  20  miles  south-west  to  its  junction  with 
the  Lot :  its  whole  course  in  this  department  is  about  44 
miles  (the  official  returns  give  51),  for  the  whole  of  which  it 
is  navigable.  The  Dropt,  a  tributary  of  the  Garonne, 
waters  the  northern  part  of  the  department,  in  which  it  is 
navigable  for  about  16  miles ;  it  unites  with  the  Graronne  in 
the  adjacent  department  of  Gironde.  The  total  inland  na- 
vigation of  this  department  amounts,  according  to  the  offi* 
cial  returns,  to  about  150  miles.    There  are  no  canals. 


There  were  in  1837  six  government  roads,  with  an  aggre- 
gate lenethof  223  miles,  of  which  38  milei  were  nnfinishecL 
The  road  from  Paris  by  Limoges  and  Perigueux  enlers  the 
department  on  the  north  and  runs  southward  by  Castilloniiem 
Villeneuve  d'Agen,  Agen  and  Astafort  to  Auch,  in  the  dr- 
partment  of  Gers.  Roads  branch  off  from  this  at  Vilk- 
neuve  d*Agen  by  Libos  and  Fumel,  alonr  the  bank  of  thf 
Lot  to  Cahors  (Lot);  and  from  Agen  by  La  Plume  and  La 
Monjoye  to  Condom  (Gers).  A  road  fh>m  Bordeaux  to 
Toulouse  by  the  bank  ofthe  Garonne  passes  through  Baseille, 
Marmande,  Tonneins,  Clairac,  AiguiUon  ( whero  a  road  from 
VUleneuve  d'Agen  by  Temple  and  La  Fate  ftUs  into  iti. 
Port-Sainle-Mane,  Qermont,  and  Agen  (where  it  intersects 
the  great  road  from  Paris  to  Auch),  into  the  department  of 
Tarn  et  Garonne.  A  branch  firom  this  road  at  Port- 
Sainte-Marie  leads  by  Lavardec  and  N^mc  along  the  backs 
of  the  Baise  to  Auch. 

The  departmental  roads  were  sixteen  in  number,  having 
an  aggregate  length  of  above  270  miles,  of  whieh  about  5^ 
miles  were  out  of  repair,  and  nearly  100  miles  uiifinbhed. 
The  bye-roads  and  pathways  amounted  to  above  nine  thou- 
sand, with  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  8000  milet. 

The  valleys  watered  by  the  Lot  and  the  Craronne  are  amon^ 
the  richest  portions  of  the  soil  of  France :  but  the  western  sioe 
of  the  department  is  occupied  by  those  dreary  wastes,  or 
*  landes,'  which  overspread  so  large  a  portion  of  this  part  of 
France  tGinoNDB ;  Landes]:  they  constitute  about  an  eifthth 
ofthe  department  These  districts,  covered  with  dry  and  shift- 
ing sand,  produce  only  a  little  rye  or  panic,  and  that  by  the 
aid  of  manure ;  they  are  covered  in  some  places  by  pools  and 
marshes;  in  other  parts  by  forests  of  pines  or  oork-tr^ 
which  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  de- 
partment   The  northern  parte  of  the  department  are  occu- 
pied by  a  ferruginous  clay  which  yields-but  a  poor  return  to 
the  cultivator;  and  the  hills  between  the  Garonne  and  the 
Lot  in  the  eastern  part  are  little  better.    These  compara- 
tively unproductive  soils  extend  over  two-thirds  of  the  de- 
partment The  valleys  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  compentate 
by  their  fertility  for  these  barren  tracts:    they  produrc 
abundance  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  maixe ;  so  that 
the  growth  of  com  in  the  department  exceeds  the  consump- 
tion.   Above  half  the  soil  is  under  the  plough.   Fruit-treea 
are  numerous,  especially  plum-trees,  which  yield  exeeUeiit 
prunes  for  exportation.    The  vineyards  are  exiensiy^and 
the  produce  is  double  the  consumption.    The  wine  is  high- 
coloured  and  rich,  well  calcuhited  for  keeping  and  for  bear- 
ing a  sea  voyage ;   but  in  other  respects  not  of  the  bc!»t 
'quality,  except  the  red  wines  of  ThJsac,  La  Rocal,  Buwt, 
and  P6ricard ;  and  the  white  wines  of  Qairac  and  AiguiUon. 
Tobacco  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  thebnt  gwn 
in  France ;  and  hemp  is  of  remarkably  fine  growth  and  ex- 
cellent quality.    The  woods,  consisting  chiefly  of  ptnes^ 
cork-trees,  and  ches nut-trees,  occupy  about  an  eighth  ••? 
the  department.    There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  mea- 
dow land,  and  the  heaths  and  open  pastures  are  tolcnl.ly 
extensive:  the  breed  of  oxen  is  good ;  and  there  are  Ur^e 
flocks  of  sheep.    Mules  and  asses  are  numerous,  but  h<^n«M 
are  not  so.    rigs  have  much  increased  of  late  years.     Poul- 
try also  has  been  reared  in  increasing  quantity,  especially 
geese  and  turkeys,  of  which  a  great  number  are  sent  to  otb^r 
parts  of  France.    Bees  are  numerous,  also  game  and  ft»h. 
The  Garonne  yields  the  salmon,  the  trout,  and  the  lamprc^. 
and  even  some  sturgeons.    There  are  wolves,  foxes,  rs*-». 

and  moles.  _ 

The  climate  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  tn  France. 
There  are  however  alternate  periods  of  rain  and  clear  vr caO^cr 
of  such  length  as  frequently  to  injure  the  harvests.  The 
winds  are  high,  especially  the  north-west  wmd,  whirh  la 
summer  frequently  causes  violent  tempests.  In  the  spnn? 
frequent  fogs,  accompanied  with  a  light  hoar  frost,  and  iol- 
lowed  by  bright  and  intense  sunshine,  are  very  injuriuut  to 
vegetation.  The  marshy  exhalations  of  the  landes  give  ns* 
to  dangerous  bilious  and  intermittent  fevers. 

The  department  is  dividtjd  into  four  arrondissementa,  as 
follows:—  .  .    , 

Arc*  iQ  FopoUtion  is 

Nikine,  SituUoo.  tq.  mileft.      1831.  189&  Cein»i9 

Aeen    ,      .      •      .  S.E.  390  84,569     84.3&8  87 

Marmande      .     .  N,W.  547  104,068  104.172  103 

N6rac  ....  S.W.  524  60.661     60,879  7« 

Villeneuve  d'Agen  N.E.  596  97,587    96.961  5s6 

2,057  346,865  346,4VU     3^4 
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The  deputmentibr  the  noit  port  formed  part  of  the  teiri< 

tory  of  the  Nitiobriges»  but  it  includes  probably  small  por- 
tions of  the  country  of  the  Petrooorii  and  Vasates.  Agionum 
( Agen)  and  Excisum  (on  the  site  of  ViUeneuve  d'Agen)  were 
towns  of  the  Nitiobriges.  In  the  Roman  division  of  (Saul,  the 
department  was  comprehended  in  Novempopulana,  a  subdi- 
vis i on  of  Aquitania.  It  was  afterwards  sucoessivel?  under  the 
Visigoths  and  the  Franks ;  and  was  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  the  Gascons  or  Vascona,  the  Saracens*  and  the  Northmen 
or  Normans.  ItsuiTered  also  in  the  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses;  and  was  oeded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny.  It  was  one  of  the  districts  which  early  received 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Before  the  Revolution 
it  constituted  part  of  Agenois  and  Bazadois,  subdivisions 
of  Guienne ;  and  of  Coudomois  and  Lomagne^  subdivisions 
of  Gascogne. 

LOTHAIRE.    [Gbbmany.] 

LOTHARINGIA.    [Lorraine.] 

iX)THlANS  is  a  term  under  which  that  part  of  Scotland 
is  comprehended  which  stretches  along  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  includes  the  three  counties  of 
Haddington,  Edinburffh,  and  Linlithgow.  The  first  of 
these  counties  is  also  culed  East  Lothian,  the  second  Mid 
Lothian,  and  the  last  West  Lothian.  This  region  lies 
between  56''  40'  and  56''  &'  N.  lat.,  and  between  2""  24'  and 
3"  60'  W.  long. 

Coast-Line, — ^The  Lammermuir  Hills  terminate  on  the 
east  in  Berwickshire  with  the  bold  and  rocky  promontory 
of  St  AbVs  Head,  which  attains  the  elevation  of  286  feet 
above  the  sea.  From  this  point  the  coast,  trending  north- 
of  west,  continues  rocky  and  steep  as  for  as  Fast  Castle, 
and  its  average  elevation  is  hardly  less  than  200  feeL  Far- 
ther west  it  sinks  lower,  but  still  presents  precipices  and 
crags  to  the  sea,  which  rise  to  about  the  height  of  100  feet. 
Its  character  is  somewhat  changed  where  Haddingtonshire 
begins :  though  it  continues  to  bis  rocky,  the  shores  rise  with 
a  gentle  slope  to  a  moderate  height ;  hut  west  of  Dunbar 
Casile  craggy  cliffs  and  precipices  again  appear,  which  at 
last  disapi>ear  under  the  sands  of  Belhaven.  A  low  and 
sandy  beach  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne ;  on  the  north  it  continues  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pefier, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  promontory  of  Whitberry, 
which  rises  to  a  moderate  elevation.  But  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Peffer  the  clifis  are  precipitous  and  rugged,  in 
some  places  not  less  than  100  feet  high,  and  overhang 
the  sea.  Tantallan  Castle  stands  on  a  high  rock  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  on  three  sides.  The  coast  continues 
high,  but  less  precipitous,  as  far  as  New  Berwick:  west  of 
that  place  it  is  fiat  and  sandy  for  eight  miles ;  but  as  we 
advance  farther  westward  it  becomes  rocky  near  Chapel 
Nes>s,  and  in  some  places  almost  bold :  this  character  con- 
tinues to  Gulan  Ness.  The  beach  of  Aberlady  Bay  is  flat 
and  sandy,  and  so  is  the  remainder  of  the  shores  of  East 
Lothian,  except  some  small  portions  of  it  near  Graigielaw, 
Boglehill,  and  west  of  Preston  Pans,  where  it  is  several  feet 
high.  The  shores  of  Mid  Lothian  are  low  and  sandy  as  far 
as  Leith,  and  some  miles  farther  west ;  but  as  we  approach 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Amend,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  Mid  and  West  Lothian,  they  are  intersected  by  some 
hills  of  moderate  elevation.  The  coast  rises  somewhat  higher 
west  of  the  Amond,  where  it  attains,  on  an  average,  an 
elevation  of  between  60  and  60  feet,  and  so  it  continues  as 
far  as  Black  Ness,  where  it  begins  to  lower,  untjl,  west  of 
Borrowstounness,  it  sinks  so  low  that  more  than  2000  acres 
arc  covered  by  the  tide. 

Surface,  Soil,  and  Rivers. — Nearly  all  the  high  lands  in 
which  the  rivers  originate  that  flow  southward  to  the  Tweed, 
and  northward  to  the  North  Sea  and  Frith  of  Forth,  lie 
within  the  Lothians,  and  the  elevated  ground  which  consti* 
tutes  the  northern  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Clyde  extends 
along  their  boundary.  The  whole  region  may  be  consi- 
dered as  divided  by  nature  into  three  portions.  The  most 
eastern  comprehends  the  whole  of  East  Lothian  and  a  small 
portion  of  Mid  Lothian, -having  for  its  natural  boundary  a 
range  of  hills  which  constitute  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
basin  of  the  Esk,  and  extend  from  Borthwick  to  Inveresk : 
they  are  called,  at  least  towards  their  northern  termination, 
tho  Hills  of  Falside  and  Carborry.  The  second  portion 
comprehends  the  country  between  this  range  and  the  Loith 
Water,  and  contains  the  Pentland  Hills.  The  third  div'ir 
fcitm  extends  from  Leith  Water  to  the  river  Avon,  which 
SL))arites  West  Lothian  from  Stirlingshire. 

Tbm  eastern  region  comprehends  the  greater  portion  of 


the  Lammermaur  range,  of  which  the  remainder  beloagt 
to  Berwickshire.  These  hills  cotutitute  vrithin  East  Lo* 
thian  a  continuous  chain,  lieginning  at  the  Lammerlaw 
(about  2®  50'  W.long.),  and  running  north-east  to  the  Sayers 
Law ;  their  course  Uience  to  St.  Abb's  Head  is  nearly  east. 
The  highest  summits  of  this  chain  are  Lammerlaw,  about 
1700  feet,  and  Sayers  Law,  1739.  Towards  the  north  this 
ridge  terminates  rather  abruptly ;  but  towards  the  south  it 
sends  off  several  ridges,  which  extend  in  a  south-eastern 
direction,  and  contain  several  high  summits.  Spartleton  or 
Spartledown  Law  is  1620  feet  high.  That  portion  of  Ea^t 
Lothian  which  is  included  within  the  Lammermuir  Hills 
contains  many  deep  valleys,  through  each  of  which  flows  a 
river  scarcely  perceptible  in  summer,  but  in  winter  forming 
a  very  considerable  torrent.  The  beds  of  tho  rivers  are 
wide,  and  formed  hy  tho  debris  of  the  mountains  through 
which  they  flow.  The  valleys  are  rather  narrow  and  of 
moderate  fertility,  but  they  are  under  cultivation.  The 
hills  are  mostly  covered  with  muir  or  moss,  but  are  capable 
of  improvement.  This  elevated  district  is  sometimes  covered 
with  snow  for  three  months. 

From  the  Lammerlaw  a  series  of  hills  extends  south* 
westward  to  Fala  Hill.  They  are  connected  bv  high  ground 
with  one  another,  and  are  commonly  called  the  §outn« 
Hills,  from  one  of  the  highest  summits.  They  attain  s  n 
elevation  of  near  1000  feet.  West  of  them  the  watershed 
between  the  Gala  Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Tweed,  and  tli« 
Borthwick,  is  formed  by  a  table-land  of  an  uneven  surfaixs 
but  without  any  distinct  ridge.  It  extends  on  both  si<les 
of  the  Gore  Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Esk,  and  is  called 
Borthwick  Muir.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  betiiern 
500  and  600  feet,  and  its  surface  is  chiefly  covered  with 
moss  or  heath.  The  Gore  Water  runs  in  a  narrow  and 
deep  valley  of  very  moderate  fertility.  In  this  muir.  north- 
west of  Borthwick,  rise  the  Falside  and  Carberry  HiUs, 
which  run  northward  between  Crichton  and  Cranston  on  the 
east,  and  Cockpen  and  Dalkeith  on  the  west,  and  terminate 
two  miles  south-east  of  Inveresk.  Their  elevation  vanes 
from  500  to  700  feet. 

The  country  between  the  Soutrie  Hills,  Borthwick  If  uir, 
and  the  Carberry  ridge  partakes  much  of  the  character  of 
the  muir,  but  the  elevations  are  higher,  being  on  an  average 
200  feet  above  the  base,  which,  near  the  Soutrie  Hills,  i» 
600  feet  above  the  sea,  though  it  lowers  consider^ly  farther 
north.  Most  of  this  tract  is  covered  with  heath,  but  otluft 
portions  are  green,  though  they  are  intersected  with  bogs. 
Along  the  rivers  there  are  small  tracts  of  good  land. 

The  country  skirting  the  Lammermuir  Hills  on  the  nort  U 
is  rather  undulating  than  hillv :  its  elevations  have  geotle 
slopes,  and  rise  hardly  more  than  100  feet  above  their  baar, 
which  varies  in  height  above  the  sea  from  about  600  fee: 
near  the  hills  to  250  feet  towards  the  Tyne.  The  highest 
hills  in  this  tract  are  Skimmer  Hill  near  Salton  (600  fe«: 
above  the  sea)  and  Down  Hill  near  Scott  (550  feet).  This 
tract  does  not  contain  much  moorland ;  and  though  macv 
parts  near  the  Lammermuir  have  a  sandy  and  rather  sten:'« 
surface,  the  remainder  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  produces 
good  crops.  The  northern  boundary-line  of  this  tract  begins 
on  the  east  at  Broxmouth,  east  of  Dunbar,  and  follovs  s 
low  ridge  of  elevated  eround  which  runs  westward  ne^r 
Spott,  Stenton,  Garvald,  and  Gifibrd,  whence  it  passes  \o 
Salton. 

From  this  line  the  country  slopes  gradually  towards  the 
river  l^e,  without  forming  any  hills,  except  the  Trsprsin 
Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Preston-kurk,  which  rises  abruptly  oa 
all  sides,  and  on  the  south  is  nearly  perpendicular.  This 
district,  which  is  between  two  and  four  miles  wide,  oontaiuv 
the  most  fertile  lands  of  East  Lothian,  and  produces  very 
rich  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grains.  Alone  the  Tjrne  thvre 
are  rich  meadow-lands,  especially  towards  UiemoutK  of  the 
river. 

The  IVne  originates  in  two  branches  in  the  Carbcrr^ 
Hills  and  on  Borthwick  Muir.  The  northern  branch,  callc^i 
the  Tyne,  unites  with  the  southern,  called  Salton  Water. 
near  Salton  House:  at  the  Junction  the  latter  is  the  murv 
considerable  river.  From  Salton  House  the  river  runs  in  a 
general  north-east  direction  with  numerous  vrindtngs  to  u« 
mouth.  At  Linton  it  traverses  a  ledge  of  rocks,  whtrh 
formerly  caused  a  waterfall  about  two  feet  high,  but  th-» 
rock  has  been  lately  cleared  away.  The  tide  aseends  the 
river  two  mQes  from  its  mouth.  The  whole  oourss  of  tho 
Tyne  is  about  30  miles. 

From  the  Hills  of  Falside.  south-east  of  Invtiesk, 
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high  ground  rum  in  a  north-east  direction,  being  neuiy 
equally  dbtant  from  the  churches  of  Tranent  and  Pen- 
eaitland.  Farther  east  the  churdies  of  Gladsmnir  and 
Adelstanlbrd  are  built  on  its  highest  elevation,  and  between 
them  are  the  Garleton  Hills,  the  most  elevated  part  of 
these  high  landik  From  Adelstanford  they  extend  eastward 
to  the  village  of  Linton,  where  they  terminate  with  a  very 
gradual  descent.  The  soil  on  these  high  lands  is  of  inferior 
quality ;  but  on  the  gentle  declivities,  with  which  they  sink 
towards  the  sea  and  the  river  Tyne,  it  is  characterised  by 
fertility,  especially  on  the  southern  slope,  which  terminates 
near  the  Tyne  in  rich  meadows. 

The  northern  slope  of  this  ridge  terminates  east  of  the 
Garleton  Hills  in  the  valley  of  the  Peifer.  This  valley 
traverses  East  Lothian  from  Aberlady  Bay  on  the  west  to 
Peifer  Sands  on  the  east.  The  rivulet  which  traverses  it, 
the  Peffer,  rises  in  a  swampy  meadow  east  of  Congleton, 
and  immediately  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  one 
flows  eastward,  and  enters  the  sea  north  of  Tyningham, 
and  the  other  runs  slowly  to  Aberlady  Bay.  The  former 
runs  about  five  and  the  latter  about  eight  miles.  Their 
common  source  is  said  to  be  25  or  30  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  valley,  which  is  ftom  one  to  two  miles  wide,  was  for- 
merly occupied  by  swampy  grounds,  which  have  been 
drained  and  converted  into  meadows  and  fields  of  consider- 
able value. 

The  tract  of  land  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Peffer  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  some  high  ground  running  nearly  west 
and  east  from  Gulan  Ness  to  Tantallan  Castle.  Soutn-east 
of  New  Berwick  is  the  New  Berwick  Hill,  which  is  800  feet 
lugh*  The  more  elevated  portion  of  this  region  is  not  cul- 
tivated, but  the  lower  ground  produces  moderate  crops  of 
grain.  Some  lai^e  tracts  near  the  sea-shore  are  low,  and 
mostly  covered  with  sand. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  middle  region,  which 
extends  from  Carberry  Hill  to  Leith  Water,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  continuation  of  Borthwick  Muir,  to  which  it  is 
contiguous.  The  whole  tract  between  the  Borthwick  Muir 
and  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Esk  is  a  table-land,  on 
which  numerous  small  hills  are  dispersed,  and  which  in 
the  southern  parts  is  about  600  feet  above  the  sea;  but  to- 
wards the  union  of  the  two  Esks,  about  two  miles  south  of 
New  Battle,  it  gradually  sinks  down  to  a  lower  level.  The 
higher  part  of  this  tract,  like  Borthwick  Muir,  is  covered  with 
heath  or  consists  of  moorland,  and  contains  only  narrow 
strips  of  land  along  the  riven  siiitable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  hills  which  occur  along  the  watershed  between 
the  Esk  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Tweed  rise  between  100 
and  200  feet  above  their  base:  it  is  only  near  the 
source  of  Moorfoot  Water  that  they  attain  a  much  higher 
elevation,  the  Blackhope  Scares,  east  of  the  course  of  the 
river,  rising  to  1850  feet,  and  Goatlaw,  west  of  it,  to  1680 
feet. 

The  Pentland  Stills  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the  coun- 
try between  the  Esk  and  Leith  Water.  The  southern  por- 
tion of  these  hills,,  running  along  the  boundary-line  of  Mid 
Lothian  and  Peebles,  is  called  Caimedge,  and  contains  the 
Caimhill,  about  1800  feet  high.  This  ridge  runs  nearly 
east  and  west,  and  at  its  eastern  extremity  is  connected 
with  the  Bevelaw-edge,  the  highest  part  of  the  Pent- 
land  Hills,  whose  summits  in  general  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  1300  to  1600  feet.  Logan -house  Hill  is 
more  than  1700  feet  high,  and  Capelaw  1550;  Caerketan 
with  which  the  range  terminates,  south-east  of  Collington, 
attains  about  1450  feet.  The  highest  summits  occupy 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  tract  between  both  rivers,  but  their 
declivities  and  offsets  generally  extend  to  the  verv  banks  of 
the  streams  or  to  a  short  distance  from  them.  The  base  on 
which  the  Pentland  Hills  stand  does  not  appear  to  exceed 
600  feet  in  elevation ;  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  steep,  and 
are  only  used  as  sheep-walks ;  in  the  narrow  valleys  the 
arable  land,  which  occurs  only  in  small  patches,  is  of  mode- 
rate fertility. 

The  northern  declivity  of  the  Pentland  Hills  terminates 
on  the  east  at  Laswade,  and  farther  west  a  mile  south  of 
Liberton  and  about  the  same  distance  east  of  Collington. 
The  countrv  to  the  north  of  this  line  and  extending  to  the 
shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  presents  in  general  an  undu- 
lating surface  with  a  few  hills  on  it,  amon^  which  Arthur's 
Seat,  near  Edinburgh,  is  the  highest.  Tne  most  elevated 
part  of  this  tract  may  be  from  250  to  300  feet  above  the  sea, 
but  it  lovirera  gradually  as  it  approaches  the  Frith,  where  it 
torminates  in  a  low  shore.    It  contains  the  su>st  fertile  and 


best  eultivtited  portion  of  Mid  Lothian,  though  its  soil  is  fiur 
firom  being  of  the  first  quality. 

The  tD69iem  region,  comprehending  the  western  districts 
of  Mid  Lothian  and  the  whole  of  West  Lothian,  contains 
in  the  southern  parts  extensive  tracts  covered  with  mosses 
and  heath.  The  surface  frequently  extends  in  plains, 
and  hills  of  moderate  elevation  are  not  common,  except  in 
some  places  on  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  Frith  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Clyde.  Some  of 
these  hills  attain  a  height  of  900  or  1000  feet;  and  the  most 
western,  the  Levens  Seat,  is  probably  more  than  1200  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  rivers  do  not  run  in  narrow  glens,  as  in 
the  moorlands  east  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  the  arable 
ground  along  their  banks  is  much  more  extensive  and  more 
fertile ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  tract  is  unfit  for 
agricultural  purposes.  A  line  drawn  from  Currie  on  the 
I^ith  Water  to  Kirknewton  and  Mid  Calder  in  Mid  Lothian, 
and  thence  to  Livingstone  and  Bathgate  in  Linlithgow,  may 
be  considered  as  the  northern  boundary  of  this  tract. 
.  The  country  north  of  this  line  resembles  in  soil  and  sur- 
face the  tract  north  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  but  the  differ- 
ences in  the  level  are  much  greater,  and  its  descent  is  fer 
from  being  so  uniform.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  country 
does  not  slope  towards  the  sea,  but  towards  the  river 
Amend,  whkm  traverses  it  nearly  in  the  centre.  The  basin 
of  that  river  is  bordered  by  higher  ground,  which  in  some 
places  rises  into  hiUs.  Of  these  hills  there  are  in  Mid  Lothian 
the  three  hills  of  E^mahoy  and  Kaims  between  Leith  Water 
and  Ormiston  Water,  of  which  the  most  southern  attains 
680  and  the  most  northern  660  feet ;  and  the  Corstorpbine 
Hills,  west  of  Edinburgh,  which  extend  two  miles  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  and  rise  to  460  feet ;  they  are  steep 
towards  the  east  and  north.  The  hills  which  rise  on  the 
borders  of  the  basin  of  the  Amend  in  West  Lothian  occupy 
a  larger  surface.  They  begin  east  of  Bathgate  and  run 
northward  under  the  names  of  Dumcross  Hills,  Knock 
Hills,  and  Kipp  Hills ;  east  of  Torpichen  is  their  hisrhest 
summit,  the  Caim  Naple,  which  is  1498  feet  high.  They 
terminate  south  of  Linlithgow  with  the  Cocklerue,  ^00  feet 
high.  From  the  last-mentioned  hill  the  high  ground  runs 
eastward,  forming  moderate  elevations  with  gentle  descents 
until  it  terminates  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amond.  The  country  enclosed  by  these  high  grounds  con- 
tains a  greater  portion  of  arable  ground  thap  any  other  part 
of  the  I^thians,  except  the  Yale  of  the  Tyne. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  Mid  Lothian  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Tweed.  Though  contiguous  to  the  Muir  of 
Borthwick,  it  presents  a  different  character,  its  surface  being 
formed  by  ridges  of  high  hills,  between  which  the  rivers  run 
in  deep  and  mostly  narrow  valleys.  The  hills  rise  probably 
to  1000  feet;  the  Tippetknows,  on  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween Mid  Lothian  and  Berwickshire,  attains  1323  feet 
The  arable  ground  in  the  vcdleys  is  of  only  moderate  fertility, 
but  the  hills  afford  good  sheep-walks. 

Geology. — The  I^mmermuir  Hills  consist  of  a  series  of 
transition  rocks.  They  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
grauwacke,  distinctly  stratified,  but  in  various  places  trap 
rocks  protrude  through  the  strata,  and  between  the  ridges 
old  red  sandstone  occurs,  which  fills  up  to  a  certain  level  most 
of  the  valley,  especially  along  the  rivulets.  Along  the  north* 
em  declirity  the  hills  are  covered  by  a  conglomerate,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  fragments  of  grauwacke  slate 
coarsely  cemented  together,  and  forming  in  many  places 
large  and  elevated  mountain-masses.  This  conglomerate  is 
firequently  traversed  by  rocks  of  a  coarse  sandstone  and  pro- 
jecting dikes  or  veins  of  trap,  and  extends  to  some  distance 
ftrom  the  hills.  Hie  lower  ridges  which  skirt  the  hills  are 
composed  of  the  red  sandstone,  which  extends  to  the  ridge 
running  from  Broxmouth  to  Giffbrd,  and  then,at  least  towards 
the  sea,  is  followed  by  a  low  tract  belonging  to  the  coal- 
fermation ;  for  though  it  is  covered  with  a  deep  and  fertile 
soil,  the  cliflb  along  the  shore  as  fer  as  Dunbar  exhibit 
limestone,  day,  ironstone,  bituminous  shale,  and  occa- 
sionally thin  seams  of  coal,  with  some  organic  remains. 

In  the  country  north  of  the  IVne  the  surfece  consists  of 
claystone,  clinkstone,  and  limestone,  where  it  is  not  covered 
with  mould.  The  upper  stratum  however  is  partly  tra- 
versed by  and  partly  rests  on  the  red  sandstone,  which 
forms  the  regular  strata  of  this  district  The  sandstone 
rests  on  the  transition  rocks  of  the  Lammermuir  Hills,  and 
is  in  some  places  covered  by  the  coal-formation  of  Mid 
Lothian.    In  a  few  places  basalt  and  trap  rocks  are  met  with. 

On  the  western  extremity  of  the  jAxnmermuir  Hills  th« 
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eotl-lbniiiiMm  begiiii»  whleb  extendi  thnmgli  Uie  whole  of 
the  •onthern  dittricts  of  Mid  and  West  Lothimn.  The  greet 
eoal-fteld  lies  to  the  east  and  louth  of  Edinboigh,  where  it 
extends  about  25  miles  in  length,  its  gteatest  breadth  being 
six  miles.  It  is  ealeulated  to  eover  an  aiea  of  80  square 
milM.  Though  the  eoid-lbnnation  eontinues  ftrther  west- 
ward, it  is  intersected  by  extensive  tracts  of  limestone  and 
sandstone,  in  which  only  small  seams  of  eoal  occur.  But  in 
the  hills  near  Bathgate  the  ooal-formation  again  predomi- 
nates, and  beds  of  coal  ooeur  there  which  are  fit  for  work- 
ing, and  extend  westward  into  Lanarkshire.  The  country 
between  the  ooal-fonnation  and  the  Frith  of  Forth  belongs 
to  the  red  sandstone,  consisting  mostly  of  limestone  and 
sandstone,  through  which  at  several  places  trap  and  basalt 
rocks  protrude. 

Lothian,  under  the  names  of  Landen,  Lodoneia,  and 
Lothian,  antiently  comprehended  all  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  rivers  Tweed  and  Forth  as  far  west  as  the  river 
Avon,  which  separates  the  counties  of  linlitbeow  and 
Stirling.  It  consequently  included  the  whole  of  Berwick- 
shire and  part  of  the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  and 
Peebles,  in  addition  to  the  three  counties  of  Haddington, 
Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow,  which  three  alone  constitute 
the  district  now  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  '  Lo- 
thians.'  This  fertile  district  was  inhabited  by  the  British 
until  their  expulsion  bv  the  Saxons  about  the  middle  of  the 
filth  century.    Soon  after  the  union  of  the  Picts  and  Scots 


(A.n.  643)  Kenneth  Ifaealpine  made  ineanioiia  into  Bex* 
onia,  as  Lothian  was  then  called,  but  did  not  soceeed  in 
obtaining  any  permanent  poaMsrinn.  It  subsequently  be- 
came included  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  and  in  the  year 
1020  was  ceded  to  Malcolm  IL  by  the  duke  of  North nm* 
berland,  but  Lothian  continued  to  be  known  as  a  ooaotnr 
distinct  from  Scotland  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  David  I. 
(ajx  1124).  The  eastern  boundary  appears  to  have  been 
restricted  to  the  Lammermuir  hills  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  during  the  reign  of  William,  sumamed  the 
lion,  and  to  have  been  then  also  first  divided  into  East 
Lothian  [HaddingtokshirxIi  West  Lothian  rLixcLiTBOOW- 
sBiRxl  and  Mid-Lothian  [EoiHBiraoBSBiasJ. 

With  reference  to  Edinburghshire,  the  fdlowing  table, 
showing  the  state  of  the  parish-schools  of  that  county  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1825,  has  been  compQed  from  the  Returns 
made  by  the  parochial  ministers  to  Parliament  in  1826.  In 
the  parishes  of  Canongate,  College  Chureh,  High  Church. 
Lady  Yesters,  New  Grey  Friars,  New  North  C^ureh,  Old 
Church,  Old  Grey  Friars,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Cuthbert,  St. 
George,  St  Mary,  Tolbooth  Kirk,  and  Tron  Chnreh,  there 
are  no  parochial  schools,  but  in  theses  as  in  most  of  the 
other  parishes,  there  are  schools  established  on  what  n 
called  the  *  lm\  provision,*  besides  private  schools,  and  the 
number  of  scnolars  attending  them  is  very  consideraMo. 
(Camden's  Brit.;  Chalmers's  Caledonia;  Old  and  Netr 
StaiiMHcal  Account  of  Scotland,  &c.) 
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LXXTtONSt  or  washes,  termed  also  epithems*  and  when 
intended  for  the  eye,  collyria,  or  eyewashes,  are  either  mi.\- 
tures  of  different  ingredients,  or  solutions  of  various  medi- 
cinal substances,  in  water  or  other  menstrua,  designed  for 
external  application.  If  the  object  be  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature of  a  part,  they  are  generally  formed  of  spirituous 
or  other  volatile  principles,  which  bv  their  evaporation 
occasion  cold  (and  such  must  be  applied  by  means  of  a  very 
thin  single  layer  of  linen),  or  of  saline  bodies,  which  at  the 
moment  of  their  solution  cause  a  reduced  temperature,  and 
which  should  be  applied  immediately  after  being  mixedi,  and 
frequently  renewed.  Others  are  composed  of  stimulating 
substances,  and  are  intended  to  impart  power  to  indolent 
tumours  or  ulcers,  while  a  different  set  are  designed  to  allay 
pain,  and  are  composed  of  sedative  or  narcotic  principles. 

Many  of  the  nostrums  sold  under  the  name  of  lotions 
are  solutions  of  very  active  ingredients,  and  their  application 
is  often  productive  cf  very  serious  effects. 

LOTTERIES  are  schemes  by  which  some  modem  go- 
vernments have  raised  a  revenue  from  their  subjects,  by 
taking  advantage  of  that  feeling  of  confidence  in  their  own 
good  fortune  which  is  entertained  by  a  largo  proportion  of 
mankind.  The  plan  upon  which  lotteries  have  generally 
been  conducted  is  that  of  selling  for  more  than  their  intrin- 


sic worth  a  certain  number  of  tickets  or  chances,  and  di>- 
tributing  by  lot  a  part  only  of  the  money  thus  eol)ectc«l 
among  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  purchasers 
Lotteries  may  thus  be  considered  as  games  of  chance,  the 
sggregato  number  of  players  in  which  are  sure  to  lose  x 
part  of  their  venture.  During  the  period  in  which  the 
English  state  lotteries  were  carried  on  by  act  of  parliament, 
it  was  the  plan  to  distribute  in  prizes  of  different  nsagnf* 
tudes  an  amount  equal  to  10/.  for  each  ticket  or  cbanee 
that  was  issued,  and  the  profit  to  the  state  consisted  of  the 
sum  beyond  that  rate  which  contractors  were  willing  to  givo 
for  the  privilege  of  selling  to  the  public  the  tickets  or  shajt* 
of  tickets,  which  for  that  purpose  they  might  divide  into 
halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths  of  tickets.  The 
price  paid  by  the  contractors  for  this  privilege  varied  with 
circumstances,  but  was  usually  about  six  or  seven  pounds 
per  ticket  beyond  the  amount  repaid  in  prises,  while  th« 
price  charged  by  the  contractors  to  the  public  was  generally 
four  or  five  pounds  per  ticket  beyond  that  paid  to  Ute  go- 
vernment, and  more  than  this  rate  of  advance  was  alwavs 
required  when  the  tickets  were  divided  into  aharca,  thm 
smaller  shares  being  charged  more  in  proportion  thao  tho 
larger. 
The  invention  of  lotteries  is  ascribed  to  the  P^m^rf^    Ix 
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fmembling  thai  of  figs  or  dates ;  and  that  a  wine  was  prepared 
from  it  That  this  tree  was  a  native  of  Africa  we  know 
from  the  Lotopha^i,  who  employed  the  fruit  as  their  chief  food, 
being  a  people  of  the  African  coast  near  the  S\  rtes.  (Herod^ 
iv.  177.)  Arabian  authors,  in  their  translation  of  the  works  of 
the  Greeks,  give  the  synonyms  in  both  languages,  and  we 
have,  in  the  chapter  of  Serapion,  retranslated  into  Latin, '  De 
ioto  arbore,'  the  name  tidr  or  sfdar,  given  as  the  Arabic 
name  of  the  tree,  and  nabach.  nibuk^  or  nabk,  as  that  of  its 
fruit.  This  name  has  been  long  known  as  that  of  a  species 
of  Zizyphus,  and  has  been  applied  by  botanists  to  one 
species,  Z.  Xaj-jeca,  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  'Travels  in  Barbary,' 
figures  a  species  of  Zizyphus,  which  he  calls  'Seedra 
Arabum,  qusD  et  Lotus  veterum.'  It  is  a  prickly  branching 
shrub,  with  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  wild  plum,  and  of  a 
sweetish  taste  and  saffron  colour.  He  found  it  sold  in  the 
markets,  cattle  fed  with  it,  and  a  licjuor  drawn  from  it. 
Desfontaines  aUo  found  this  Zizyphus  Lotus  on  the  same 
coast,  and  has  fully  described  it.  Mun^^o  Park  found  a 
species  of  Zizyphus  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  which  forms 
a  large  tree  with  yellow  farinaceous  berries  of  a  delicious 
taste.  The  natives,  he  says,  convert  them  into  a  sort  of 
bread,  by  exposing  them  some  days  to  the  sun,  and  after- 
wards pounding  them  gently  in  a  mortar,  until  the  farina- 
ceous part  is  separated  from  the  stone.  Tliis  meal  is  then 
mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  formed  into  cakes,  which, 
when  dried  in  the  sun,  resemble  the  sweetest  gingerbread. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  Zizyphus 
is  eaten  in  India.  One  kind,  commouly  known  by  the 
name  ber^  forms  a  moderate-sized  tree  in  a  cultivated  state, 
with  oval  fruit  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour,  and  about 
the  size  or  somewhat  smaller  than  a  common  plum,  which  is 
much  esteemed.  The  taste  is  mild  and  sweet,  with  a  slight 
degree  of  acidity,  probably  coming  nearer  to  the  taatc  of 
dales  than  any  other  fruit.  In  Per.Man  works,  berree  and 
jharree  are  given  as  its  Hinduslanee,  kinar  and  khial  as  its 
Persian,  and  iidr  as  its  Arabic  name,  with  nebbe  for  the 
fruit.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  kind  is  dried  and  po\\dered,  as 
was  done  with  the  lotus  of  the  Lotopiiagi.  Tiiis  powdur, 
in  Arabic,  is  called  savikoon-nellek,  in  Persian,  arud-i- 
kinar,  and  in  Hindu,  ber-choonee. 

LOUDE'AC,  a  town  in  F.anre  in  the  dei.artment  of 
Cote>  du  Nord,  near  the  river  Oust,  a  tnbutary  of  tlie 
Viiaine,  and  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Menez  moun- 
tains. The  population  in  ]b3]  was  6736  fur  the  wh'.ie 
commune;  in  1^36  it  was  6'«G5  fur  the  commune.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  linen-thread  and  linens,  which 
also  constitute  the  chief  articles  of  tiade.  Tliere  is  a 
monthly  fair  for  linens,  horses  and  cattle.  There  are  an 
agricultural  society  and  an  institution  fur  instruction  in 
drawing.     There  are  some  fiscal  government  otiiecs. 

Loud^c  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissemcnt  which  con- 
tains 551  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  nine  cantons, 
and  fifty-six  communes.  The  population  of  the  arrond.sNe- 
ment  was  98,604  in  1831  ;  95,102  in  1^36  :  a  considerable 
number  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  linen  manu- 
facture. 

LOUDUN.    rViKNXK.] 

LOUGH  DIVER,  a  provincial  name  for  the  bird  called 
the  Smetv  {Merprys  albellus^  Linn.). 

LOUGHBOROUGH.    [Leicestershire.] 

LOUGH  RE  A.    [Galway.] 

LOUIS  (LuDwio  in  German,  Lunovicrs  in  Latin) 
is  the  name  of  many  kings  of  France.  Louis  I.,  called  *  ]e 
Debonnaire,*  and  also  *  the  Pious/  son  of  Charlemagne,  was 
made  his  father's  colleague  in  the  empire,  a.d.  bl3,  and 
after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  following  year,  he 
succeeded  him  as  king  of  France  and  emperor  of  the  West. 
Bernard,  son  of  Pepin,  elder  brother  of  Louis,  had  been 
made  by  his  grandfather  king  of  Italy,  or  rather  Lonibardy 
('  quo  et  Longobardia  dicitur'  are  the  exprc>si()ns  of  the 
chroniclers),  which  kingdom  was  defined  in  Charlemagne's 
will  as  being  bounded  by  the  Ticino  and  the  Po  as  far  a^  the 
territories  of  Reggio  and  Bologna.  All  to  the  west  of  the 
Ticino  and  south  of'the  Po  was  then  annexed  to  the  French 
crown.  Bernard,  having  conspired  to  supplant  his  uncle  in 
the  empire,  was  seized  by  order  of  Louis,  and  his  e>es  were 
put  out,  in  consequence  of  whirh  he  died  in  a  few  days. 
Louis  showed  great  sorrow  for  this  act  of  cruelty,  to  which 
he  had  been  advised  by  his  courtiers,  and  he  did  public 
penance  for  it  before  an  as&embly  of  bishops.  In  the  year 
h20  I^uis  appointed  his  son  L/>tharius  king  of  Italy  and 
bis  colleague  in  the  empire.    To  his  son  Louis  be  gave 


Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  Catinthia,  mxA  to  hit  other  son, 
Pepin,  he  gave  Aqnitania.  In  830  Lotharios  and  Pepin 
revolted  against  their  father,  on  the  pie*  of  the  bod  conduct 
of  their  step-mother  Judith  of  Bavaria,  m  Ueentious  and 
ambitious  woman.  At  a  diet  however  which  was  held  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  father  and  sons  were  reoonciled.  The 
sons  revolted  again  in  833,  and  their  hxhn,  being  forsokcn 
by  his  followers,  was  obliged  to  give  himself  op  to  his  s^m 
Lotharius,  who  took  him  as  prisoner  to  SoisMos,  sent  the 
empress  Judith  to  Tortona.  and  confined  her  infant  S'*n 
Charles,  afterwards  Charles  the  Bald,  the  object  of  tl  v 
jealousy  of  his  half-brothers,  in  a  monasterr.  A  meeting  of 
bishops  was  held  at  Compi^gne,  at  which  the  archbi^boji  <  if 
Rhcims  presided,  and  the  nn fortunate  Louis,  beinff  arraigtii-I 
before  it,  was  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  his  nephew 
Bernard,  and  of  sund^  other  offences.  Being  deposed,  l>e 
was  compelled  to  do  public  penance  in  sackcloth,  and  w.ii 
kept  in  confinement  In  the  following  vear  however  Loui<, 
king  of  Bavaria,  took  his  father's  part,  liis  brother  Pepin  <  f 
Aquitania  joined  hin^  and  they  obliged  Lotharios  to  deliver 
up  their  father,  who  was  reinstated  on  the  imperial  throne. 
Lotharius,  after  some  further  resistance,  made  his  subm  i^ai'  ^t) 
and  returned  to  Italr.  The  emperor  Louts  now  assigned 
to  Charles,  son  of  jTudith,  the  kingdoni  of  Neustria,  cr 
Eastern  France,  including  Paris,  and  Pepin  having  died 
soon  after,  Aquitania  was  added  to  Charles's  portion.  I^)- 
tharius  had  all  Italy, with  Provence,  Lyon,  Suabia,  Austrasi.^. 
and  Saxony.  But  Louis  of  Bavaria  claimed  all  Germany  at 
far  as  the  Rhine  for  himself^  and  invaded  Suabia.  The  ezu- 
peror  Louis  marched  against  him,  and  a  diet  was  assemble^! 
at  Worms  to  judge  his  rebellious  son,  but  meantime  tlju 
emperor  fell  ill,  and  died  in  an  island  of  the  Rhine  near 
!  Mainz,  in  June,  840,  after  sending  to  his  son  Lotharius  t}><! 
imperial  crown,  his  sword,  and  his  sceptre.  Lotharius  ^a< 
I  acknowledged  as  emperor,  and  after  a  war  against  Lii 
\  brothers,  he  retained  Italy,  Provence,  Burgundy,  and  Lc  r- 
'  ra.uc.  Charles  the  Bald  succeeded  his  father  as  king  •  f 
Fiance,  and  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  all  German?.  Tlius  w.i* 
the  imj)erial  crown  separated  from  that  of  France.  Tl  e 
emj'eror  Louis  was  a  ^*eak  prince. .  It  was  under  his  rei^r. 
I  that  the  fiefs  were  first  made  transmissible  by  descent. 
vliich  hitherto  had  been  held  for  Ufe  only*  Louis  aN- 
all, wed  the  popes  elect  to  take  p>ssession  of  their  rhar^  : 
I  \vr,h  jut  waiting  for  his  confirmation.  (H^nault,  Abrc^^  •■ 
.  rili.yfoire  de  France;  Dunham,  History  of  the  Germant: 
I  Einj'ire.) 

,  LOUIS  IL,  called  *  le  Be  jjuc.'  or  '  the  Stammerer.'  soti  f 
Charles  the  Bald,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  «.•! 
France  in  877.  He  claimed  also  the  imperial  crown  against 
bis  cousin  Carloman.  son  of  Louis  the  German,  but  wiih  u  * 
fiuccet^s.  In  France  also  he  Tias  opposed  by  several  great 
lords,  among  others  by  Boson,  the  brother  of  his  sttp- 
ra'>lher,  Richilda.  In  order  to  conciliate  them,  he  folk»wv  \ 
the  example  of  his  father,  by  parcelling  out  the  domain  : 
the  crown  into  fiefs  in  favour  of  his  vassals.  He  died  at 
Compiegne  in  879,  at  the  a:rc  of  35,  leaving  throe  sots, 
Louia,  Carloman,  and  Charles  called  Mhe  Simple.' 

LOUIS  III.  suceeeded  his  father  Louis  IL,  toeether  u  I'h 
his  brother  Carloman.  Louis  had  Neustria,  and  Carionuu 
Aijuitania.  Bo»on  founded  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  \sh  .*• 
included  Provence,  Dauphiny,  Lyon,  Savoy,  and  Franr^.f 
Comte.  The  Normans  ravaged  the  northern  coasts  .  : 
France,  where  at  last  they  settled.  Louis  died  in  8b2,  ji;i  i 
his  brother  Carloman  remained  sole  king  of  France. 

LOUIS  IV.,  son  of  Charles  the  Simple,  ascended  tho 
throne  of  France  in  936.  He  sustained  several  wars  agai!:^: 
the  emperor  Oiho  I.  on  the  subject  of  Lotharingia  or  L  - 
raine,  and  also  a^^inst  the  Normans,  whose  duke  WilUat:>. 
son  of  Rollo,  died,  leaving  an  infant  son,  Richard.  Lou'^\ 
reii^n  was  also  disturbed  by  revolts  of  the  great  vasvi**, 
e>pccially  of  Hujjo,  count  of  Laon,  the  father  of  Huj, 
Ca()et.  Louis  died  in  9o4,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  s.  « 
Lotharius. 

LOUIS  v.,  styled  •  the  Fainfant,'  or  *  do  nothing,'  «  .i 
of  I^iharius,  succeeded  him  in  9^6.  He  reigned  only  i><  k 
year,  and  died  of  poison,  administered,  as  it  was  said,  !>>  «i  - 
wife,  the  daughter  of  an  Aquitanian  lord.  With  him  ciwU  x 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  Hugo  Capet  took  p06sc»2t^n 
of  the  throne. 

IX)UIS  VI.,  called  Me  Gros.'  son  of  Philip  U  succetvK  ■: 
his  father  on  the  throno  of  France  in  the  year  1 108.     T\  • 
larger  part  of  the  kingdom  was  then  in  the  hands  of  tl  • 
great  vassals  of  the  crown,  over  whom  the  king's  suprcxaur/ 
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1456,  and  being  defeated,  bad  taken  refuge  at  tbe  court  of 
Philip,  duke  of  Burgundj,  vho  protected  him  and  main- 
tainea  him  for  six  years,  until  his  father's  death.  Louis, 
when  king,  became  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Charles,  the  son 
of  Philip.  The  principal  events  of  his  reign  are  connected 
with  ihose  of  Charles,  and  are  described  under  Bourgoonb. 
The  tiautious  cunning  and  consummate  hypocrisy  of  Louis 
gave  mm  the  advantage  over  the  rash  courage  and  head« 
long  passion  of  Charles,  which  at  last  caused  his  ruin  and 
death  at  the  siege  of  Nanci,  in  Januanr,  1477.  Louis  was 
successful  in  depressing  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobles, 
several  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  and  in  rendering  the  au- 
thority of  the  crown  independent  of  them.  He  took  into 
bis  service  a  body  of  Swiss,  and  kept  also  ten  thousand 
French  infantry,  whom  he  paid  out  of  his  own  treasury. 
He  carried  on  a  war  against  Maximilian  of  Austria,  who  had 
married  Mary  of  Burgundy,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Duke 
Charles,  and  took  from  him  Artois  and  Franche  Comt6 : 
but  at  last  peace  was  made  between  them  by  tbe  treaty  of 
Arras,  in  1482.  Louis  also  made  peace  with  Edward  IV. 
of  England.  Charles  of  Anjou,  count  of  Provence,  be- 
queathed that  province  to  Louis  XL,  as  well  as  his  claims 
to  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  a  bequest  which  led  to 
the  subsequent  attempts  of  the  French  to  conquer  Naples. 
Louis  XL  died  in  1483,  being  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was 
a  strange  compound  of  daring  and  superstition,  of  abilities 
and  weakness,  of  firmness  and  perseverance  in  his  political 
views,  joined  to  an  abject  meanness  of  sentiment  and 
habit.  The  taille,  or  direct  taxation,  was  tripled  under  his 
reign.  He  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  '  Most 
Christian  King,'  which  was  given  him  by  the  pope  in  1469. 
Tbe  best  account  of  Louis  XI.  is  ^iven  by  his  contemporary 
and  confidant  Comines,  in  his  '  M^moires.* 

LOUIS  Xn.,  son  of  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  descended 
from  a  younger  son  of  Charles  V.,  succeeded,  in  1 498, 
Charles  VUI.,  who  had  left  no  children.  He  had  been 
obliged  by  Louis  XL  to  marry  his  daughter  Joan  in  1476, 
but  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  dissolved  the 
marriage,  and  married  Anne  of  Britanny,  the  widow  of 
Charles  VIIL  Louis  asserted  bis  claims  to  the  duchv  of 
Milan,  which  were  derived  from  his  grandmother  Valentina 
Visconti,  daughter  of  John  Galeazzo,  duke  of  Milan,  and 
sister  of  the  last  duke  Filippo  Maria,  who  had  died  without 
leavine  legitimate  children.  But  Filippo  Maria  left  a  na- 
tural daughter  Bianca,  who  had  married  the  famous  con- 
dottiere  Francesco  Sforza,who  succeeded  his  father-in-law 
as  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Sforza  family  had  been  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  the  duchy  by  the  emperor,  Milan  being 
considered  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Francesco  was  succeeded 
by  hts  son  Galeazzo,  who,  being  murdered  in  1475,  left  an 
infant  son  Gian  Galeazzo,  whose  uncle  Ludovico  assumed 
the  government  during  his  minority.  After  the  death  of 
Gian  Galeazzo  in  1494,  Ludovico,  who  was  suspected  of 
having  poisoned  his  nephew,  was  proclaimed  Duke,  and 
confirmed  by  a  diploma  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 
Louis  however  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy  and  took 
possession  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  in  1499.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  made  Ludovico  Sforza  prisoner,  and  carried 
him  to  Franco,  where  he  died  in  confinement.  Em- 
boldened by  this  success,  liouis  now  put  forward  the 
claims  of  the  crown  of  France  to  the  possession  of  Naples 
derived  from  the  Anjous.  [Louis  XL]  These  claims  bad 
already  been  asserted  by  his  predecessor  Charles  VIIL, 
who  however,  after  invading  Naples,  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  conqueiit.  The  Aragunene  dynasty  had  resumed 
possession  of  that  kingdom ;  and  Frederic  of  Aragon.  who 
was  king  of  Naples,  feeling  that  he  was  too  weak  to  resist 
Lous  XII.,  applied  for  a>sistance  to  his  relative  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  king  of  Spain,  who  sent  him  an  army  under 
the  c«**corated  commander  Gonzalo  of  Cordova.  Louis  had 
recoartie  to  secret  negotiations ;  he  proposed  to  Ferdinand 
of  Spain  to  dethrone  bis  relative  and  proteg£,  and  to  divide 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  between  them.  Such  a  proposal 
was  exactly  suited  to  the  character  of  Ferdinand,  and  he 
assented  to  it.  Whilst  Louis  marched  against  Naples, 
Cronzalo,  in  consequence  of  secret  orders  from  his  master, 
was  occupying  in  his  name  the  towns  of  Calabria  and 
Puglia;  and  a  third  worthy  partner  in  such  a  trans- 
action. Pope  Alexander  VL,  gave  to  Louis  the  solemn  in- 
vestiture of  the  crown  of  Naples,  which  he  had  a  few  years 
before  bestowed  upon  the  unfortunate  Frederic  The  latter, 
perceiving  the  perfidiousne^s  of  his  Spanish  relative,  sur- 
rendered himself  to  Louis,  who  gave  him  the  duchy  of 


Anjou  and  a  pension  for  life.  Louis  and  Ferdinand  soon 
quarrelled  about  their  respective  shares  of  the  spoil,  and 
Ferdinand  gave  orders  to  Gonzalo  to  drive  away  tbe  French 
from  Naples.  The  two  battles  of  Seminara  anid  CerignoU^ 
both  fought  in  April,  1503,  in  which  the  French  were  d»> 
fefited  by  the  Spaniards,  decided  tbe  fate  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  became  entirely  subj^t  to  Spain.  A  few  yean 
after  Pope  Julius  II.  formed  a  league  witn  Ferdinand  and 
the  Swiss  to  drive  Uie  French  out  of  Italy  altogether ;  and  af- 
ter three  campaigns,  Gaston  de-Foir,  duae  of  NemoiirB.  being 
killed  at  the  batue  of  Ravenna*  the  French  abandoned  Lc>m- 
hardy ;  and  Maximilian  Sforza,  son  of  Ludovico,  supported  by 
the  Swiss,  assumed  the  ducal  crown  of  Milan  in  1 51 2.  Louu 
sent  a  f^csh  army  into  Italy  under  La  Trimouille,  who  wai 
beaten  at  Novara  by  the  Swiss,  in  June,  1513;  and  thl.^ 
after  fifteen  years  of  fighting,  intrigues,  and  negotiations 
the  French  lost  all  their  conquests  in  Italy.  Louis  XII. 
has  been  styled  by  courtly  historians  '  the  father  of  bi* 
people;'  he  was,  in  fact,  kind-hearted  towards  his  subject « 
and  hb  reduced  the  taxes  by  one-half;  but  his  foreu;u 
policy  was  unjiist  and  imprudent.  In  order  to  forward  his 
ambitious  purposes  be  allied  himself  to  the  atrocious  Borgia> 
and  the  unprincipled  Ferdinand;  and  the  calamities  Vthah 
his  troops  infiicted  upon  Italy,  tbe  horrors  of  tbe  storm  in  ^' 
of  Brescia,  the  cruel  execution  of  Count  Avogadro  and  h.» 
two  sons  because  they  resisted  the  invaders,  and  otl.cr 
atrocities  committed  by  the  French  commanders,  arc  grc;.t 
stains  on  the  memory  of  this  *  paternal'  monarch.  Iia>  ing 
lost  his  best  troops,  he  reluctantly  gave  up  his  Italian 
schemes,  made  peace  with  Ferdinand  and  the  pope,  and.  at 
the  age  of  fifty-three,  married  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VI 11. 
of  England.  His  young  wife  made  him  forget  his  yearv 
and  the  weakness  of  his  constitution :  *  on  her  account,*  »a>  • 
the  biographer  of  Ba>ard, '  he  changed  all  his  mode  of  life ; 
instead  of  dining  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  beft>rv, 
he  fixed  his  dinner-hour  at  noon;  and  instead  of  going  io 
bed  at  six  in  the  evening,  as  heretofore,  he  often  sat  up  till 
midnight.'  He  did  not  live  quite  three  months  after  hti 
marriage,  and  died  at  Paris,  in  January,  1515,  leaving  iiu 
male  issue.    He  was  succeeded  by  Francis  I. 

LOUIS  XIII..  son  of  Henri  IV.  and  of  Mary  de'  Medw  i, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1610,  being  only  nine  years  a;:". 
under  the  regency  of  his  mother.  In  October.  1614,  1m* 
was  declared  to  be  of  age,  and  in  the  following  year  !••• 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain.  Con<:i)<> 
Concini,  mar<:chal  d'Ancre,  a  Florentine,  the  favounfr 
minister  of  the  queen-dowaper,  had,  by  his  insolence  and 
his  intrigues,  excited  the  jealousy  of  many  of  the  h:^!i 
nobility,  with  the  prince  of  Cond6  at  their  head,  who  IcH 
the  court  and  began  a  civil  war.  Louis  XIIL,  who  na^ 
impatient  of  the  rule  of  his  mother,  and  of  the  favoun:«'. 
but  had  not  spirit  enough  to  shake  it  off*,  consulted  vitb  j 
young  courtier  called  Luines,  and  by  his  advice  ordeu-^l 
Vitri.  an  oflScer  of  his  body-guard,  to  arrest  the  marsh..! 
Vitri  stopped  him  on  the  drawbridge  of  the  Louvre :  tlr 
marshal  attempted  to  defend  himself,  upon  which  Vitr. 
killed  him.  The  people  of  Paris  made  great  rejoicings  a: 
his  death,  dragged  his  body  through  the  streets,  cut  1t  t< 
pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the  river.  The  parliament  o( 
Paris  declared  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  treason  and  mer- 
cery, and  on  the  same  grounds  sentenced  his  wife,  who  v..i% 
also  a  Florentine,  named  Galigai,  to  be  beheaded,  and  >.i  r 
body  burned,  a  sentence  whicTi  was  executed  on  the  «t^ 
July,  1617.  This  trial  and  sentence  are  amongst  the  m  >t 
disgraceful  of  the  old  French  judicature.  The  queen-dow- 
ager  was  sent  to  Blois  under  arrest  Luines  now  became  t  !.c 
ruling  favourite;  for  Louis  was  totally  incapable  of  goM'rr.- 
ing  himself  during  the  Mhole  of  his  life.  Some  years  aS\*r 
the  qucen-dowager  escaped  from  Blois,  and  being  supporti^l 
by  several  nobles,  the  civil  war  broke  out  again  ;  but  Ar- 
mand  du  Plessis,  bishop  of  Lu9on,  known  afterward^  st 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  acted  as  mediator  between  the  kin^ 
and  his  mother,  in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained  v 
cardinal's  hat,  and  in  1624  became  minister,  and  lastly 
prime-minister,  which  he  continued  to  be  till  his  death 
in  1642.  Richelieu  was  certainly  one  of  the  greate>: 
ministers  of  France  under  the  old  monarchy;  fertile  .n 
resources,  firm,  sagacious,  and  unscrupulous,  he  succeeded 
in  humbling  and  weakening  the  feudal  nobility,  and  th.» 
povcd  the  way  for  the  absolute  government  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  checked  the  ambition  of  the  house  of  Austria  bv  a«^^:- 
ing,  first  secretly  and  afterwards  openly,  the  6ennan 
Protes^nt  states  and  the  Swedes,  by  whidh  means  France 
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and  much  of  the  splendour  of  his  reign  is  due  to  that  able 
miniiiter.  [Coluert.  Jeax  Baptistk.]  The  ruling  prin-* 
ciple  of  Louis  XIV.  was  pure  absolutism.  The  king, 
according  to  him,  represented  the  whole  nation ;  all  power, 
all  authority,  weie  vested  in  him.  'L'6tat,  c*est  moi !  *  was 
his  well-known  expression,  lliis  form  of  governmeut,  lie 
gaid,  was  the  best  suited  to  the  character  of  the  nation,  its 
habits,  its  tastes,  its  situation.  In  his  written  instiuctions 
to  the  dauphin  he  tells  him  that '  all  which  is  found  in  the 
extent  of  our  dominions,  of  whatever  nature  it  be,  belongs 
to  us.  The  monies  in  our  treasury,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  in  charge  of  the  receivers  and  treasurers,  and  those 
which  we  leave  in  the  hands  of  our  subjects  for  tlie  purposes 
of  trade,  are  all  alike  under  our  care.  You  must  be  con- 
vinced that  kines  are  absolute  lords,  and  have  the  full  and 
entire  disposal  oiall  pronerty,whether  in  the  possession  of  the 
clergy  or  of  laymen,  ana  may  use  it  at  all  times  as  wise  eco- 
nomists. Likewise  the  lives  of  their  subjects  are  their  own 
property,  and  they  ought  to  be  careful  and  sparing  of  them., . 
He  who  has  given  kings  to  men  has  ordered  them  to  be 
respected  as  his  lieutenants,  reserving  to  himself  alone  the 
right  of  examining  their  conduct.  It  is  his  will  that  who- 
ever is  born  a  subject  should  obey  without  discrimination 
or  reservation....  The  essential  defect  of  the  monarchy  of 
England  is  that  the  prince  cannot  raise  men  or  money 
without  the  parliament,  nor  keep  the  parliament  assembled 
without  lessening  thereby  his  own  authority.'  {(louvres  de 
Louis  XI y*^  vol.  ii.,  Paris,  1816.) 

Louis  XIV.  completed  the  work  begun  by  Richelieu : 
he  changed  France  from  a  feudal  monarchy  mto  an  abso- 
lute one.  Ximenes,  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  II.  bad  effected 
Ihe  same  change  in  Spain ;  but  they  had  the  clergy  and  the 
Inquisition  to  support  and-share  their  power,  and  the  abso- 
lutism of  Spain  stood  longer  than  that  of  France.  Louis 
enticed  the  high  nobility  from  their  rural  mansions,  attracted 
them  to  court,  employed  them  about  his  person,  gave 
them  pensions  or  placed  them  in  his  regular  army,  and 
completely  broke  down  their  former  spirit  of  independence. 
Witn  regard  to  the  church,  he  distributed  its  temporalities 
to  his  favourites,  both  clerical  and  lay,  bestowed  livings  and 
pensions  and  abbacies  in  commendam  on  courtly  abb^s,  and 
thus  rendered  the  clergy  docile  and  subservient  to  the  crown. 
He  had  several  disputes  with  the  court  of  Rome,  in  which 
he  treated  the  pope  with  great  asperity ;  twice  he  braved 
the  pontiff,  through  his  ambassador,  in  the  middle  of  Rome 
[Alexander  VII. ;  Innocent  XL] ;  twice  he  seized  upon 
Avignon,  and  twice  he  obliged  the  papal  court  to  make  bim 
humble  apologies.  In  liis  old  age  he  became  very  devout, 
intolerant,  and  superstitious,  and  yet  he  mistrusted  the  papal 
court :  '  You  know,*  he  wrote  to  his  ambassador, '  that  ihe 
court  of  Rome  always  seeks  for  opportunities  and  pretences 
to  extend  its  authority;  that  whatever  concession  it  obtains 
from  other  states  through  the  necessities  of  the  times  and 
political  expediencv  it  auerwards  considers  as  its  own  right; 
and  that  when  at  last  a  king  takes  up  the  defence  of  his 
own  prerogatives,  he  finds  himself  involved  in  much  more 
serious  disputes  than  if  he  had  btood  out  against  encroach- 
ment at  first.'  {Lettre  du  Roi  au  Cardinal  cTEs tries,  27 
Mai,  1 703 ) 

After  the  death  of  Mazarin,  Louis  admitted  .no  more 
ecclesiastics  into  his  council.  The  spirit  of  jealousy  of 
the  Gallican  church  made  it  less  dependent  on  Rome 
and  more  subservient  to  the  crown ;  and  the  hostility  of  the 
magistracy  against  the  clergy  furnibhed  the  kin^  with  an 
arm  always  ready  to  check  any  mutinous  disposition  in  the 
clerical  body.  Louis  XIV.  made  the  thruno  support  tlie 
church,  but  did  not  look  to  the  church  for  a  support  to  the 
throne.  He  endeavoured  to  stop  the  increase  of  monkti 
and  monasterrcs,  whom  he  describes,  in  hi.s  *  Instruct  ions 
pour  le  Dauphin,'  as  '  useless  to  the  church  and  burthen- 
some  to  the  state.' 

The  parliaments  were  also  subdued,  like  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  by  the  absolute  will  of  I^uis.  When  only  &e\entcen 
years  of  age,  in  l/)u6,  the  parliament  of  Paris  having  made 
some  remonstrances  aj;aiiist  an  edict  of  the  king  concerning 
the  coinage,  ho  rode  from  Vinccnues  to  Paris,  entered  the 
hall  of  the  parliament,  booted  as  he  was,  holding  his  whip 
in  his  hand,  and,  addressing  the  first  president,  told  him 
that  the  meetings  of  th:it  bodv  had  produced  calamities 
enough,  and  that  he  ordered  them  to  cease  discu^i•i^g  his 
edicts.  •  And  you,  Mr.  President,*  said  he,  •  1  forbid  you  to 
allow  it.' 

lu  16^7  Louis  issued  an  edict  forbidding  the  parliament  of 


Paris  from  making  any  remonstrances  concerning  the  rc^^ 
edicts  before  registering  them,  and  not  until  eight  days  after 
it  had  obediently  registered  them,  after  which  the  parliament 
might  address  him  written  remonstrances.  From  that  time 
and  to  the  end  of  his  reign  the  parliament  offered  little  or 
no  impediment  to  the  royal  authority ;  it  withdrew  itself 
from  state  affairs,  and  confined  itself  to  its  judicial  func* 
tions. 

Having  destroyed  all  opposition  from  the  only  ordem  which 
enjoyed  auy  consideration  in  the  state,  Louis  took  care  t> 
make  it  known  to  the  tiers  £tat,  or  commons,  that  it  wa^ 
not  for  its  advantage  that  he  had  humbled  th^  privileged 
classes.  In  fact,  he  did  not  consider  the  tiers  6tat  as  form- 
ing a  class,  but  as  an  ignoble  crowd  of  roturiers  who  w  ere 
doomed  to  work  for  him  and  to  obey  his  mandates,  and 
from  amongst  whom  ho  deigned  fVom  time  to  time  to  seUtt 
some  individuals  as  objects  of  his  favour.  In  his  celcbrate<l 
edict  of  1679,  concerning  duels,  he  speaks  with  the  m.^t 
insulting  contempt  of  all  persons '  of  ignoble  birth '  who  are 
'  insolent  enough  *  to  call  out  gentlemen  to  fight ;  and  m 
case  of  death  or  serious  wounds  resulting  therefVotn,  he  sen- 
tences them  to  be  strangled  and  their  goods  confiscated,  anii 
awards  the  same  penalties  to  those  gentlemen  who  sbaul 
presume  to  fight  against ' unworthy  persons  and  for  abjtct 
causes.'  This  law,  most  offensive  to  the  great  mass  of  t:..: 
French  people,  was  confirmed  after  Louis's  death  by  xut 
edict  of  February,  1723,  and  continued  in  vigour  till  the 
fall  of  the  old  monarchy. 

Louis  established  that  system  of  central iiation  in  tie 
administration  which  has  been  followed  and  rendered  mi<rc 
complete  by  the  various  governments  that  have  succeed t>i 
each  other  till  our  own  days,  and  which  renders  France  tl.o 
roost  compact  power  in  Europe,  and  in  which  the  action  '4 
the  executive  residing  at  Paris  is  felt  at  every  step  hy  c\t.-) 
individual  in  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  kingdom.  He- 
at the  same  time  began  the  first  labours  for  a  regular  f^)*- 
tem  of  legislation,  by  issuing  separate  ordonnances  for  ci\.i 
and  criminal  process,  for  commercial  matters,  for  the  wovi% 
and  forests,  and  for  the  marine,  and  which  with  all  their  imi^r- 
fections  formed  the  basis  of  distinct  codes.  The  education  of 
Louis  had  been  very  imperfect,  and  be  was  himself  in  gri'tt 
measure  uninformed ;  but  he  encouraged  science  and^htc- 
rature,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  numerous  ttaiterics. 
His  reign  was  a  brilliant  epoch  of  learning  in  France.  AV.'u 
regard  to  the  arts,  he  had  more  pomp  than  taste;  he  ft!:  • 
pride  in  conquering  obstacles,  as  the  millions  he  lavi^L- 
on  Versailles,  in  a  most  unfavourable  locabty,  ani^'. 
testify.  • 

Louis  XIV.  hated  the  Protestants,  not  so  much  fr  :«. 
religious  bigotry  as  because  he  considered  them  as  reWU.'  > 
subjects ;  he  wanted  unilbrmity  in  everything,  in  rclu|n-'t'  •> 
well  as  politics.  This  led  him  to  that  most  unjust  anad.v.&.- 
trous  measure,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  iu^  . 
by  which  Protestantism  was  proscribed  in  France.  Fra: » 
lost  thousands  of. its  most  industrious  citizens,  who  repair^  I 
to  England,  Switzerland,  Holland  and  Germany,  carr>.:.^ 
with  them  their  manufacturing  skill,  and  all  the  efforts  :' 
Colbert  to  encourage  French  industry  were  rendered  a^  r- 
tive  bv  that  cruel  and  fanatical  act,  of  which  the  re\^dt  "i 
the  Cevennes  and  the  war  of  extermination  which  follow .  1 
were  remote  consequences.  The  persecution  of  the  J^^- 
senists  was  another  consequence  of  Louis's  intolerance. 

The  foreign  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  proceeded  in  great  nica' 
sure  from  the  same  ruling  principles  or  prejudices  of  i.  ^ 
mind.  He  disliked  the  Uutch,  whom  he  considered  =• 
ini-rcanlilo  plebeians,  heretics,  and  republican^  *a  b-  ■- 
foimcd  of  loo  many  heads,  which  cannot  be  warmed  by  • 
fire  of  noble  pa!»sions'  {Instructiwit  pour  le  Dmtphtu,  *  i 
ii.,  p.  2U1);  and  he  carried  his  antipathy  to  the  gr^«  - 
without  having  succeeded  in  subjecting  that  small  na;«  . 
whose  wealth  excited  enemies  against  him  everywhere  '.' 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  similarity  of  pn;  _- 
dices  in  two  men,  however  dissimilar  in  some  rfspic'-. 
Napoleon  and  Louis  XIV.  The  hatred  of  Napoleon  ai:3 1 .  : 
England,  which  he  designated  as  a  nation  of  8bop*ki<-p"x 
Was  like  that  of  Louis  against  the  Dutch,  and  it  prxnlu-^  ! 
similar  results  to  his  empire.  The  same  delermmaiL<n  •.:' 
establishinc;  uniformity  in  everything ;  the  same  mania  ''■  * 
a  unity  and  singleness  of  power,  which  both  Ini^took  :'  r 
strength ;  the  same  ambition  of  making  Franco  the  rul.  w 
nation  of  Europe  under  an  absolute  ruler,  were  alike  f  «* 
dominant  principles,  or  rather  passions,  of  the  '  legitime. r 
and  most  Christian  kiug»*  aud  of  the  plebeian  'child  a^d 
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«nooiiraged  a  conspiraey  against  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  excite  a  revolution  against  him,  to 
deprive  him  of  the  regency  by  a  resolution  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  place  Philip  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  regency.  The  plot  was  discovered,  several  of 
the  leaders,  who  were  chiefly  in  Britanny,  were  punished  by 
<leath,  and  in  1719  the  Regent  declared  war  against  Spain. 
The  war  however  did  not  last  long,  Alberoni  was  dismissed 
«nd  banished  by  his  sovereign,  and  Philip  of  Spain  made 
peace  with  France  in  1720.  ^Ilbxroni.]  In  1722  Dubois, 
who  had  been  made  a  cardinal,  became  prime  minister  of 

France. 

In  February,  1723,  Louis  XV.,  having  completed  his 
fourteenth  year,  was  declared  of  age,  and  the  regency  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  terminated.  The  same  year  Dubois  died, 
and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  a  few 
months  after.  The  duke  de  Bourbon  Cond6  was  made 
prime  minister,  and  governed  France  until  1726.  It  was 
proposed  to  marry  Louis  XV.  to  Mademoiselle  de  Sens,  the 
Sttke*s  sister,  who  was  a  rare  instance  of  virtue,  beauty,  and 
modesty  united,  in  those  times,  but  she  refused,  and  pre- 
ferred a  life  of  retirement  to  a  throne.  Louis  married,  in 
1725,  Maria  Leczinska,  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  ex-king  of 
Poland,  and  in  the  following  year  the  duke  of  Bourbon  was 
dismissed  from  the  ministry,  and  the  Abb6  de  Fleury,  the 
king's  preceptor,  and  afterwards  cardinal,  was  substituted 
Ibr  him.  Tlie  seventeen  years  of  Fleury's  administration, 
which  erded  with  his  death  in  1 743,  were  the  best  period  of 
the  reign  of  Louis.  [Flkury,  Andre  Hbrcules.]  Fleury 
restored  order  in  the  finances,  and  credit  and  commerce 
revived.  In  1 733  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession  broke  out, 
by  the  death  of  king  Augustus  II.,  when  Louis  XV.  took 
the  part  of  his  father-in-law  Stanislaus,  the  old  rival  of  Au- 
gustus, against  Austria  and  Russia,  who  supported  the  son 

Cf  Augustus.      [A  UOUSTUS  III.] 

The  war  was  carried  on  between  France  and  Austria  both 
«i  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy.  In  the  latter  country  the  French, 
fating  joined  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
obtained  great  success.  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V.,  con- 
quered the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  thus  a  third 
Bourbon  dynasty  was  founded  in  Europe.  Peace  was  made 
in  1736,  by  which  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  was  given  to 
Stanislaus  for  his  lire,  to  be  united  after  his  death  to  the 
orown  of  France.  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine,  had  Tuscany 
in  exchange.  In  1741  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succes- 
sor broke  out,  in  which  France  took  part,  against  the  advice 
of  Fleury,  who  was  overruled  by  the  king  and  the  courtiers. 
In  1743  Fleury  died,  and  Louis  declared  that  he  would 
govern  by  himself,  and  without  any  prime  minister.  The 
war  continued  till  1 748,  when  it  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
*of  Aix-laChapolla.  France  derived  no  advantage  from  this 
murderous  and  expensive  war,  and  Maria  Theresa  remained 
in  possession  of  her  father's  dominions.  Louis  XV.  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Fontenoi,  in  May,  1 745,  between  the 
£n|{liitli.  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
French,  commanded  by  Marshal  de  Saxe,  in  which  both 
•rraius  fought  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  and  suffered  most 
(•ovorely  ;  the  French  however  claimed  the  victory. 

In  175:1  hostilities  were  begun  by  the  English  against  the 
French  in  America,  in  oonKcqucnco  of  disputes  concerning 
itho  huundarvlino  between  Canada  and  the  English  settle- 
nontM.  lu  thu  following  year  war  was  formally  declared 
Wtworn  (ho  two  powcm.  This  war  connected  itself  with 
iWi  wiir  ill  Kuropo  called  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The 
FA«^lil»h  wiM'o  the  allies  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  whilst  the 
F^4Hirh  joiiiud  the  omproMS  MariaTheresa.  This  war  proved 
tw^i  unrnttutiutu  to  trance.  The  French  were  beaten  at 
li4A\m'U  by  Ficdurirk,  in  1757,  and  were  defeated  again  at 
Miii'litn  by  the  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  with  the  loss 
of  HiMMi  m<!n,  cannon,  baggage,  military  chesti  &c.  In 
A  ritf  r  u'ti  t  \wy  loKt  (Janada.  A  project  of  invasion  of  England 
by  uit'Aun  of  MX  thoiunnd  tlat-bottomed  boats,  by  which 
iiiM«iiti/«  «<•!(!  to  be  I* fieri ed  on  various  points  of  the  coast 
w>i«  r<  \*  it«'d  to  tho  Kiif^lifih  ministry  by  an  Irishman  called 
J^>n  .illinii  r.n  ri'l  wnii  abandoned.  Atlastby  the  peace  of  Paris, 
^rUru'try,  1 7M.  France  formally  ceded  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
Mn4  if<i  ti\U**f  North  American  colonies,  besides  Granada, 
|lotiiprii''4,  iirid  Tn\fin(<t  in  the  West  Indies;  its  navy  never 
ultfr  ri"  o»«rr(:d  from  itn  loii<ics,  its  finances  were  exhausted, 
nimI  M«  ^oifiiiMTM!  d''«troycd.  This  was  the  last  war  of  Louis 
X  V  I  a  war  whi'  h  «a«  unrler taken  rafthly  and  terminated  in 
M  ftiMttrons  .iikI  humiliating  manner.  The  feeling  of  dis- 
-4  r«f«uUiti|(  U'jfu  it  sunk  deeply  into  the  heart  of  a 


people  so  vain  and  sensitive  as  the  French*  and  it  eompletc-ly 
did  away  with  the  former  popularity  of  Louis,  which  ha;l 
once  obtained  him  the  title  of  *  Bienaim6/  or  beloved.  Tlu* 
king  had  now  abandoned  himself  to  gross  licentiousm*^*, 
and  had  become  careless  of  stato  atTairs.  The  roiul  at- 
tempt of  Damiens  made  him  still  more  alienated  from  li.s 
people.  [Davikns.]  After  the  death  of  his  mistresA,  the 
Marchioness  of  Pompadour,  an  ambitious  intriguing  worn  an, 
but  who  had  still  some  elevation  of  mind,  be  became  At- 
tached to  more  vulgar  women  [Babby.  Maris  Jsann^^. 
and  at  last  formed  a  regular  harem  aAer  the  fashioti  •  t 
the  Eastern  sultans,  but  more  odious  fh>m  its  contrast  « i^i 
European  manners,  which  was  called  the  Pare  aux  C«Tr>. 
and  upon  which  vast  sums  were  squandered.  The  minister  •  t 
foreign  affairs,  Choiseul,  who  had  remonstrated  with  tl 
king  upon  his  degradation,  was  dismissed  in  1770.  He  v  ■»• 
the  last  man  of  some  merit  who  served  I^uis  XV.  [Cin  '. 
SKUL,  Etibnne  Francois,  Due  de.]  The  state  of  the  fi- 
nances was  the  most  obvious  difficulty  of  ministers,  to  ^^  I  •  -* 
remonstrances,  urged  sometimes  in  a  tone  of  appalling  at.  * 
ominous  seriousness,  Louis  used  to  answer,  'iSy  to  Taz\ 
things  go  on  as  long  as  I  am  to  live ;  after  my  death  it  ^» .  i 
be  as  it  may.' 

Louis  died  at  Versailles,  on  the  10th  May,  1774,  €4  y*--: 
of  age.    Two  sons  whom  he  had  had  by  his  wife  were  l> 
dead :   the  eldest,  the  Dauphin,  died  in  1 7^5,  and  left  :  \ 
his  wife,  a  Saxon  princess,  three  sons,  who  have  beon 
succession  kings  of  France,  namelv,  Louis  XVI.,  Lu:  * 
XVIII.,  and  Charles  X.    Louis  XV.  had  also  by  his  v:" 
several  daughters,  besides  illegitimate  children. 

It  was  under  Louis  XV.  that  the  corruption  of  mor  \* 
and  principles  spread  in  France  to  an  alarming  e\t<.i: 
among  all  classes,  bcmg  encouraged  by  the  materialism  ui 
sensual  philosophy  which  were  taught  by  several  men  «s 
letters.    Both  these  causes,  added  to  the  general  po^e.*^^ 
national  humiliation,  and  ruined  finances,  prepared  the  v 
for  the  explosion  which  took  place  under  his  unfortunt*' 
successor.    (Lacretelle ;  Fantin  des  Odoards;  Voltaire,  / 1  ■ 
PrivSe  de  Lorn*  XV.) 

LOUIS  X  VL,  grandson  of  Louis  XV^  suooeeded  him   - 
1774.  being  then  twenty  years  of  age.    He  had  marr»  ! 
in  1770  Marie  Antoinette,  archduchess  of  Austria,  suter   ; 
Joseph  IL    He  chose  for  his  minister  of  finance  Turcot,  ar 
honest  and  enlightened  man,  who,  in  concert  with  hi-i  <-  * 
league  Malesherbes,  perceiving  the  temper  of  the  tmit- 
wished  the  king  to  take  the  reform  into  his  own  hands  '  \ 
abolishing  the  corv^es  and  other  feudal  exactions,  eq    - 
izing  the  direct  taxes  all  over  the  kingdom,  granting  bUmr 
of  conscience  and  recalling  the  Protestants,  reforroing  v. 
criminal  code,  compiling  a  uniform  civil  code»  giving  t'<N- 
dom  of  trade,  rendering  the  civil  power  independent  of  . 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  suppressing  the  greater  part  • : 
the  convents,  and  establishing  a  new  system  of  public  i 
struction.    These  were  the  real  wants  of  France  ;  if  tl  •  • 
could  have  been  satisfied,  the  revolution  would  have  bt*r..'i!r 
unnecessary.    But  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  strong!}  > ; 
posed  these  projects,  the  parliaments  themselves  were  aUr^ 
to  changes  which  would  reduce   their  own   important 
and  the  old  count  de  Maurepas,  who  was  also  one  of  :i 
cabinet,  dissuaded  the  young  king  from  them.    Tux^goc  v  .s 
dismissed.    Louis  however,  following  his  own  natural  d.^- 
position,   effected  much  partiid  good;    he  abolished  t:.o 
corv6es    and  the  practice  of   torture,    granted  liberti  • 
trade  in  corn  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  between  ct  • 
province  and  another,  made  many  reforms  in  the  admTri>> 
tration,  established  a  system  of  economy  and  order,  i 
eave  the  first  example  of  it  himself  in  his  own  bou&eb* .  1 
He  also  granted  toleration  to  the  Protestants.  But  all  t!^  - 
were  little  more  than  palliatives,  and  did  not  strike  at  * . 
root  of  existing  evils.    The  deficiency  in  the  treasur}.  a^ 
the  debt  of  four  thousand  millions  of  livres  left  by  Louis  X  \  . 
were  the  great  stumbling-block  of  Louisas  administrat:.  r. 
He  however  went  on  for  some  years,  during  which  he  t*: 
gaged  in  a  war  against  England,  which  was  very  popu-.  *r 
with  the  French,  humbled  as  they  had  been  in  the  prcctNli-.: 
struggle  with  that  power.  The  object  of  this  war  was  a  v    * 
^ular  one  for  an  absolute  monarchy  to  embark  in ;  it  v  i  • 
m  support  of  the  revolted  colonies  of  North  America,  «hi    * 
had  declared  their  independence  of  Great  Britain,  and  •: 
has  been  since  considered  by  many  as  a  political  blunder  . 
the  part  of  the  French  monarch.    On  the  6th  Fcbn^rr, 
1 778,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  alliance  was  siened  at  P^i  > 
between  the  French  cabinet  and  Franklin  and  Silas  IX«a  . 
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on  bebalf  of  the  United  States,  by  which  the  latter  were 
acknowledged  by  France  as  an  independent  community. 
In  the  following  May  a  French  fleet  under  count  d*£staing 
sailed   for   America,   in  June  the   first   hostilities  took 
place  at  sea,  and  on  the  10th  July  France  declared  war 
against  England,  and  40,000  men  were  assembled  in  Nor- 
mandy for  the  invasion  of  England.    This  plan  however 
was  not  carried  into  effect,  because  the  French  and  Spanish 
fleets,  which  were  to  protect  the  landing,  were  dispefsed  by 
contrary  winds.    In  America  the  French  auxiliary  troops, 
joined  to  the  Americans,  were  success  Ail  against  the  Eng- 
lish.  [Faybttx,  La.]     At  sea  many  engagements  took 
place  between  the  French  and  English,  both  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Indian  seas,  without  any  veij  decisive  advantage 
on  either  side;  but  on  the  12th  Apn^  1782,  the  French 
Admiral  De  Grasse  was  completely  defeated  by  Admiral 
Rodney  off  tlie  island  of  Dominica,  with  the  loss  of  five 
ships  of  the  line,  and  was  taken  prisoner.    In  September 
of  the  same  year  the  attack  of  the  French  and  Spaniards 
upon   Gibraltar    failed.    [AR90N.]     In  Sentember,   1783, 
peace  was  concluded  at  Versailles ;  Englana  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  gave  up  to 
France  Tobago  and  the  coast  of  Senegal. 

Meantime  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  French  go- 
vernment went  on  increasing.  Necker,  a'Genevese  banker, 
wealthy  and  retired  from  business,  having  become  minister  of 
finance  in  1776,  made  many  reforms,  effected  a  new  and 
moro  e(^uitable  assessment  of  the  direct  taxes,  established 
provincial  assemblies  of  notables,  who  apportioned  the  taxes, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  enormous  gains  of  the  fermiers-g^n^- 
raux.  [Farmsiui-Gbnbral.]  After  five  years  of  war  his 
'  compte  rendu '  showed  a  surplus  of  ten  millions  of  livres ; 
bo  had  borrowed  530  millions  at  a  less  interest  than  had 
ever  been  known  in  times  of  war ;  the  discount  on  exche- 
uucr-bills,  which  had  been  sixteen  per  cent.,  was  re- 
duced to  eight,  and  all  this  without  any  addition  to  the 
burthens  of  the  people. 

In  November,  1783,  by  a  court  cabal  Necker  was  dis- 
missed, and  Calonne,  a  more  pliant  and  courtly  person,  was 
lubstituted.  H.e  managed  to  go  on  a  little  longer,  involved 
bimself  in  a  dispute  with  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  at  last, 
t)eing  unable  to  proceed  any  further,  he  proposed  to  the  king 
o  csul  together  an  assembly  of  the  notables  selected  by  the 
ling  from  the  various  provmces,  to  consult  upon  the  means 
)f  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  which  Calonne 
itatcd  to  amount  to  110  millions  of  livres.  This  assembly 
net  at  Versailles  in  February,  1787,  rejected  Calonne's  pro- 
)osal  of  laying  additional  taxes  upon  property  (the  notables 
hcmselves  were  all  landed  proprietors),  and  proposed  in-  [ 
itead  several  measures,  among  others  a  loan  on  life  annui- 
lies,  and  the  formation  of  a  council  of  finance.  The  king 
idopted  their  measures,  and  then  dissolved  the  assembly.  A 
>apcr-war  now  took  place  between  Necker  and  Calonne  on 
he  respective  merits  of  their  administrations,  and  Calonne, 
>cing  detected  by  the  king  in  a  falsehood,  was  dismissed. 
k»vcral  successive  ministers  followed  for  short  periods,  but 
hey  could  do  nothing  to  retrieve  the  ruinous  state  of 
iffairs,  and  at  last  Necker  was  recalled.  He  stated  to  the 
Ling  that  the  onlv  resource  left  was  to  call  together  the 
tatcs-general  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  not  been  assem- 
lied  since  1614.  The  king  convoked  them  at  Versailles  in 
day,  1789.  These  states  had  always  consisted  of  the  three 
nlcrs,  clergy,  nobility,  and  the  third  estate,  or  commons. 
Every  order  formed  a  separate  house,  in  which  it  discussed 
he  measures  proposed  by  the  government,  and  decided  by  a 
Qajority  of  votes.  By  this  means  any  project  of  law  dis- 
fleasing  to  tlie  two  privileged  orders  was  sure  not  to  pass 
bose  two  houses,  and  was  therefofe  lost  Necker,  to  ob- 
late this  difficulty,  proposed  to  give  to  the  third  estate  a 
louble  vote,  so  as  to  balance  the  votes  of  the  other  two 
louses.  The  king,  after  some  hesitation,  gave  this  double 
ote  to  the  third  estate,  and  this  was  in  fbct  the  beginning 
if  the  Revolution.  It  is  remarkable  that  Monsieur,  the 
Ling*8  brother,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII.,  was  one  of  those 
rho  supported  this  organic  change. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  three  estates  having  assembled  in 
he  common-hall,  the  king  opened  the  session  bv  a  temperate 
peech,  which  was  much  applauded,  after  which  the  clergy 
;nd  nobility  withdrew  to  their  separate  rooms  to  deliberate 
mong  themselves.  The  third  estate  remained  in  the  com- 
aon-nall,  and  in  the  following  sittings  proposed  that  the 
hree  orders  should  assemble  and  deliberate  together,  which 
he  other  two  refiised.  On  the  10th  the  third  estate  elected 
P.  C  No.  878. 


Bailly  for  their  president ;  and  on  the  following  day  they 
were  joined  by  several  deputies  of  the  clergy.   On  the  17th, 
on  the  motion  of  the  abb^  Siiyes,  the  third  estate,  joined  by 
many  of  the  clergy,  constituted  themselves  as  a  national 
assembly,  and  resolved  that  as  soon  as  that  assembly  should 
be  prorogued  or  dissolved,  all  taxes  not  sanctioned  by  it 
should  cease  to  be  legal.    The  court  was  alarmed  at  these 
innovations,  and  the  king  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
hold  a  royid  sitting.   Meantime  the  doors  of  the  heal  of  the 
assembly  were  closed,  and  a  guard  placed  there  to  prevent 
the  deputies  from  entering.     Bailly  led   them,    on    the 
20th,  to  the  '  Jeu  de  paume,'  where  they  swore  not  to  sepa- 
rate until  they  had  framed  and  enforcea  a  new  constitution 
for  the  kingdom,  and  the  redress  of  existing  grievances. 
On  the  23rd  the  king  convoked  the  three  estates  in  the 
common-hall,  and  after  qualifying  the  resolutions  of  the 
1 7th  precedine  as  illegal,  ordered  the  estates  to  leave  the 
hall,  and  withdraw  each  to  their  appropriate  chamber,  to  de- 
liberate there  upon  certain  subjects  which  he  laid  before 
them.    After  the  king's  departure,  the  third  estate,  joined 
by  part  of  the  clergy,  refused  to  leave  the  hall,  and  when 
the  grand-master  of  the  ceremonies  came  to  enforce  the 
king's  order,  Mirabeau  answered  him,  that  they  were  there 
to  fulfil  their  duty  towards  their  constituents,  and  that  force 
alone  should  disperse  them.  On  the  23th,  part  of  the  deputies 
of  the  nobiKty  joined  the  third  estate,  and  the  name  of 
national  assembly  was  publicly  recognised.     The  events 
that  followed  rapidly  are  too  numerous  and  too  generally 
known  to  be  inserted  in  this  article.  The  national  assembly, 
by  the  cx)nstitution  it  formed,   changed  the  old  French 
monarchy  into  a  representative  republic,  with  a  single 
cliamber,  and  an  hereditary  magistrate,  with  the  name  of 
king,  whose  power  however  was  rendered  insignificant  and 
nugatory.  They  suppressed  not  only  the  feudal  jurisdictions, 
but  also  the  manorial  dues  and  fees;  the  titles  of  nobility ; 
the  tithes,  convents,  and  the  corporations  of  trades ;  they 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  church ;  they  abolished  the 
old  division  of  the  kingaom  by  provinces,  and  ordered  a  new 
one  by  departments:   they  changed  ent'*-ely  the  social  rela- 
tions of  the  country,  so  that  even  Mirabeau  was  startled  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  legislating,  and  began  to 
express  ominous  doubts  of  the  result.   (Dumoni,  Souventra 
de  Mirabeau.)  '  It  is  easy  to  destroy,*  he  said, '  but  we  want 
men  able  to  reconstruct.*  Paine*s  pamphlet  on  the  supposed 
'  Rights  of  Man'  was  gravely  assumea  by  that  assembly  as 
the  basis  of  their  political  theory.    Meantime  insurrections 
broke  out  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces :  not  only  the  abo- 
minable Bastille  was  taken  and  destroyed,  July,  1 789,  but  the 
chateaux,  or  manorial  residences  of  the  nobility,  all  about 
the  country,  were  attacked  and  burnt,  with  many  acts  of 
atrocity.    On  the  6th  October  the  palace  of  Versailles  was 
entered  by  a  mob  from  Paris,  the  body-guards  were  murdered, 
the  royal  family  were  in  great  danger,  and  at  last  the  king  con- 
sented to  remove  to  Paris,  whither  he  was  escorted  by  the 
armed  populace.    On  the  same  day  the  famous  club  of  the 
Jacobins  oegan  its  meetings  at  Paris.    [Jacobins.]    The 
emigration  01  the  nobles  had  already  begun :  several  members 
of  the  royal  fkmily  repaired  to  Germany  and  Italy.    The 
year  1790  was  passed  amidst  alarms  and  insurrections  in  the 
interior,  and  rumours  of  foreign  war,  amidst  which  the 
assembly  continued  its  labours  for  the  new  organization  of 
France.    It  passed  a  law  requiring  of  all  the  clergy  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  constitution :  the  pope  forbade  the 
oath  as  schismatic,  and  mauy  of  the  French  clergy  refused  to 
take  it,  but  they  were  dismissed  from  their  functions  and 
replaced  by  others  more  docile,  who  however  had  not  the 
confidence  of  the  more  religious  among  their  flocks.    Thus 
religious  schism  was  added  to  civil  feuds.     The  king  him- 
self was  obliged  to  send  away  his  chaplains.     He  had  by 
this  time  become  weary  of  being  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  the  assembly,  which  had  despoiled  tiim  of  almost 
every  royal  prerogative,  even  of  the  right  of  pardoning ;  the 
'  veto,'  or  power  of  suspending  for  a  time  the  passing  of  an 
obnoxious  law,  had  also  become  illusory,  for  whenever  he 
attempted  to  exercise  it,  an  insurrection  broke  out,  which^ 
by  fHghtening  the  court,  obliged  the  king  to  submit 

In  June,  1791,  Louis,  with  his  consort,  his  sister,  and  his 
children,  endeavoured  to  escape  from  Franco,  but  was 
stopped  at  Varennes,  and  brouglit  back  to  Paris.  In  the 
following  September  the  assembly,  having  completed  the 
new  constitution  for  France,  presented  it  to  Louis,  who, 
after  making  some  remarks  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  its 
deficiencies,  swore  to  observe  it    This  act  acquired  him  a 
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ftw  nomento*  popularity;  andtlie  tasembljr,  faftTine  gtated 
that  the  object  for  which  it  had  met  was  completed,  dosed 
its  sittings  on  the  30th  September.  The  assembly  consisted 
of  1118  members,  of  vhom  272  were  barristers  and  solici- 
tors, 90  were  judges  and  other  magistrates,  208  belonged  to 
tho  parochial  clergy,  241  were  gentlemen  of  noble  birth,  48 
archbishops  and  bishops,  35  abbots  and  canons,  176  mer- 
chants and  landed  proprietors,  and  the  rest  physicians  and 
men  of  other  professions.  If  that  assembly  committed 
errors,  they  were  errors  of  judgment,  for  the  majority  were 
certainly  sincere  in  wishing  to  maintain  the  kingly  office, 
which  they  thought  compatible  with  democratic  institu- 
tions. Tluough  a  mistaken  delicacy  however  they  com- 
mitted a  very  serious  blunder  before  they  parted ;  for  they 
resolved  that  no  member  of  that  assembly  should  be  eligible 
to  the  next  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
which  became  known  by  the  name  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly, and  which  was  composed  of  much  worse  materials. 
The  majority  in  the  l^slative  assembly  were  men  hostile 
to  the  monarchical  principle  altogether;  they  were  divided 
between  Girondins  and  Jacobins.  [Girondins.]  They 
began  by  sequestrating  the  property  of  the  emigrants ;  they 
issued  intolerant  decrees  against  the  priests  who  would  not 
Bwear  to  the  constitution,  and  by  these  means  obliged  them 
to  run  away  from  France;  they  treated  the  king  with 
marked  disrespect,  dismissed  his  guards,  provoked  the  war 
against  Austria  and  Prussia,  encouraged  republican  mani- 
festations in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  in  the 
army,  established  extraordinary  courts  to  judge  the  emi- 
grants and  other  people  disaffected  to  the  new  order  of 
things  (the  word  'incivisme'  was  invented  to  designate  this 
new  offence),  and  issued  an  enormous  quanti^  of  paper 
money,  which  quickly  becoming  depreciated,  added  to  the 
general  misery.    [Assignats.] 

The  king  endeavoured,  by  the  use  of  his  '  veto,'  to  check 
this  headlong  career.  An  insurrection  in  June,  1792,  was 
the  consequence ;  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  assailed 
and  entercil  by  the  mob,  which  treated  the  royal  familv  with 
the  greatest  insolence,  threatened  their  lives,  and  obliged 
the  king  to  put  on  a  red  cap  and  show  himself  at  the  win- 
dow to  the  crowds  below.  A  second  insurrection,  better 
organized,  with  the  avowed  object  of  abolishing  the  kingly 
office,  was  supported  by  a  party  in  the  legislative  assembly. 
The  mob  again  attacked  the  Tuileries  on  the  1 0th  of  August, 
and  after  a  desperate  defence  by  the  Swiss  guards,  entered 
it  and  massacred  all  the  inmates.  The  king  and  royal  family 
had  time  to  escape  and  take  rofugc  in  the  hall  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly.  The  assembly  deposed  the  king,  sent  him  and 
his  family  prisoners  to  the  Temple,  proclaimed  a  republic,  and 
convoked  a  national  convention  to  exercise  the  sovereignty 
in  the  name  of  the  people.  In  September  the  massacres  of 
the  political  prisoners  began ;  the  cry  of '  aristocrat'  became 
a  sentence  of  death  against  any  obnoxious  person.  On  the 
21st  September  the  national  convention  opened  its  session, 
and  shortly  after  prepared  to  bring  the  king  to  trial.  The 
principal  heads  or  accusation  were,  his  attempt  to  dissolve 
the  states-general  in  1789,  his  escape  to  Varennes,  and 
other  acts  previous  to  his  accepting  the  constitution  of  1791. 
Since  his  acceptance  of  it  there  was  no  charge  that  could  be 
substantiated  against  him,  except  the  exercise  of  the  prero- 
gatives given  to  him  by  the  constitution,  such  as  the  *  veto,' 
and  changing  his  ministers.  The  rest  were  mere  insinuations 
and  surmises  of  having  bribed  deputies,  corresponded  with 
the  hostile  powers,  &c.  The  trial  was  opened  in  December. 
The  Girondins  and  the  Jacobins  united  against  Louis,  and 
3e  was  found  guilty  of  '  treason  and  conspiring  against  the 
nation.'  The  sentence  was  pronounced  on  the  16th  Janu- 
ary, 1793.  Of  721  members  present  who  voted  in  the  con- 
vention, 366  voted  for  death  unconditionally,  288  voted  for 
imprisonment  and  banishment,  and  the  Ti^i  voted  for  death, 
but  with  a  respite,  hoping  thereby  to  sare  his  life.  The 
majority  which  sent  Louis  to  the  scaffold  was  only  five. 

On  tho  2lst  January,  1793,  Louis  XVI.  was  taken  in  a 
coach  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  where  the  guillotine  was 
fixed.  He  appeared  silent  and  resigned,  and  engrossed  by 
religious  thoughu.  Having  ascenoed  the  scaffold,  he  at- 
tempted to  address  the  people,  but  Berruver,  the  com- 
mander of  the  national  guanls,  ordered  the  drums  to  beat 
Louis  then  gave  up  the  attempt,  took  off  his  coat  and  cravat, 
and  laid  his  head  on  the  block.  He  was  beheaded  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  His  consort  Marie  Antoinette  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  beheaded  in  the  following  October. 
"^    ^haaicter  of  that  imfortuDat«  princess  has  been  rescued 


from  unmerited  obhx^iiy  and  the  malignity  of  her  enemies 
by  Kadarae  Gampan  m  her  *Mtooirea  aur  la  Vie  priv^  do 
Marie  Antoinette,'  London,  1823.  Louii  left  one  son,  st)  it-d 
Louis  XVIL,  and  one  daughter,  who  mairied  bar  coustu 
the  duke  of  Angoullma. 

iNcuvelte  Coniinuatian  de  VAhrigi  Chrtmol*t/^qwf  tie 
VHistmre  de  Ftctnce  par  le  Pr^ident  H^nault,  vols.  v.  and 
vi.,  Paris,  1622.) 

LOUIS  XVIL,  due  de  Normandie,  second  son  of 
Louis  XVL,  styled  Dauphin  after  his  elder  brother*s  deaih 
in  1789,  cemained  in  prison  in  the  Temple  after  the  dea:h 
of  his  parents^  and  there  he  died  of  disease  in  oonsequenru 
of  iO  treatment  and  privation,  on  the  9th  of  June,  ]7^'>. 
He  was  then  ten  years  of  age.  He  had  been  at>]td 
Louis  XVn.  by  the  royalists  after  his  father's  death. 

LOUIS  XVuT..  Stanislas  Xavier,  count  of  Provenee.born 
in  1755,  was  also  styled  '  Monsieur'  during  the  life  of  Lis 
brother  Louis  XVL,  who,  just  before  his  death,  wrote  to  him, 
appointing  him  rej^nt  or  France.  After  the  death  of  l(% 
nephew,  Louis  XVII.,  in  1795,  he  assumed  the  title  of  kii<j 
of  r  ranee  and  of  Navarre,  although  he  was  then  an  ewW, 
and  he  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Royalist  emigruit  r<i. 
who  composed  a  small  court  around  his  person.  He  li  lA 
shown  his  liberal  disposition  in  favour  of  rational  refonnt 
in  France  in  the  first  period  of  the  Revolution,  but  tho  \  iti- 
lence  of  the  Jacobins  obliged  him  to  emigrate  in  1 79 1.  lie 
lived  for  some  time  at  Verona,  in  the  Venetian  territom  \ 
which  he  was  obliged  to  quit  when  Bona|>arte  invaded  Itjly 
in  1796.  He  resiaed  successively  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  at  last  settled  at  Warsaw,  but  in  1803  remou^l 
to  Mittau  in  Courland,  under  the  protection  of  Russia.  By 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  1807,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  tio 
Continent,  and  he  repaired  to  England,  where  he  fixed  nxs 
residence  at  Hartwell  in  Buckinghamshire  till  18H,  viun 
events  in  France  opened  the  way  for  his  return  to  the  thmric 
of  his  ancestors.  He  landed  at  Calais  in  April  of  tha; 
year,  and  proceeded  to  St  Ouen,  from  whence  be  issoi^}  i 
proclamation  acknowledging  himself  as  a  constitutional,  sit  1 
not  an  absolute  king;  promising  the  speedy  puUicatioQ  nf 
a  charter,  a  total  oblivion  of  all  the  past,  and  guarantecin;: 
all  the  possessors  of  what  was  called  national  property.  ( »a 
the  4th  of  June  he  laid  before  both  the  senate  and  legislati\<* 
body  a  charter  which  he  had  drawn  up  with  the  assi^a:i<-i> 
of  his  ministers,  and  which  was  unanimously  acccpte<l,  ^vA 
became  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  and  such  it  rt  • 
mains  to  this  day,  with  a  few  alterations  introduced  in  1  **    ' 

Louis  was  sincere  in  his  professions,  but  he  was  surrouri'li  •! 
by  disappointed  emigrants  and  old  royalists,  whose  imjtru- 
dence  injured  him  in  the  public  opinion ;  whilst  on  th<>  uii  r 
side  he  had  against  him  the  Bonapartists,  a  formidable  b-K ; . 
including  the  greater  part  of  the  army.    A  conspintry  t.  .« 
hatched  against  Louis,  Bonaparte  returned  from  Elba,  c  ! 
Louis,  forsaken  by  all,  retired  to  Grhent.    [BovAP\n.>. 
Napoleon.]    The  battle  of  Waterkx).  June,  1815.  opiM>  : 
again  to  I^ouis  the  way  to  Paris;  but  this  time  he  appciir*  i 
as  an  insulted  and  betrayed  monarch.    Those  officers  «l.<v 
in  spite  of  their  oaths  to  Louis,  had  barefacedly  favour  4 
Bonaparte's  usurpation,  were  tried  and  found  guilt}    ^r' 
treason:   some  were  shot,  and  others  exiled.     Tlie  r.<  ^ 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  was  elected  under  the  exrrt-- 
ment  of  this  second  restoration,  proved  ultra-royal L<t   i-i 
principle,  and  went  further  than  the  sovereign.      Ti  •-« 
banished  all  those  who  had  voted  in  tho  convention  far  tii. 
death  of  Louis  XVL,  as  well  as  those  who  had  accftpt<  \ 
office  under  Napoleon  after  his  return  from  Elba.     Mean  • 
time  sanguinary  reactions  took  place  in  various  part«     i 
France,  especially  in  the  south,  where  the  old  anirao^u)    ( 
the  Catholics  against  the  Protestants  was  revived  by  \*  - 
litical  feuds.    At  last  Louis  himself  saw  the  danger  t. 
which  the  violence  of  his  pretended  friends  exposed  Km. 
and    he  dissolved  the  chamber,   which  was  st}lcd  *  L. 
Chambre  Introuvable.'    In  the  new  elections  tlie  mo<lor.i: 
constitutional  party  regained  the  ascendancy,  and  the  kr  ^* 
in  1818,  appointed  a  liberal  ministry,  at  the  head  of  %>li.-  .. 
was  Count  Decazcs.    But  the  assassination  of  his  nt^jliv 
tlie  Duke  of  Berry,  by  a  fanatical  republican,  in  FubruAi  •.. 
1820,  again  alarmed  the  court,  and  restored  the  influti* 
of  the  ultra-royalists.    Decazes  was  dismissed,  and  \i\\*    . 
was  plaeed  at  the  head  of  the  ministry.    The  law  of  elect .   i* 
was  altered,  the  newspapers  were  placed  under  a  consor>li  ;  >. 
and  other  measures  of  a  retroj;rade  nature  were  adopt .  i. 
No  open  violation  of  the  constitution  however  was  oommitt*.-  .1. 
In  1823  Louis,  in  conoort  with  tho  Northoni  pMren»  *^iis 
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n  artny  into  Spain  under  hit  nepbeir  ^kt  duke  of  Anffou- 
l§iiie,  to  rescue  Fecdinand  from  his  state  of  thraldom. 
[Ferdinand  VII.]  The  expedition  was  suooessful;  it 
restored  Ferdinand  to  the  plenitude  of  his  power ;  hut  it 
did  not  succeed  in  restoring  to  Spain  order  and  good  go- 
iremmenL  In  September,  1 624»  Louis  XVIIL  died,  having 
been  a  long  time  ill  and  unable  to  walk :  he  retained  to 
the  last  his  mental  faculties  and  his  self-possession.  He 
le/t  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  X. 
Louis  had  a  cultivated  mind*  considerable  abilities,  and  a 
pleasiug  address:  his  ideas  were  enlightened  and  liberal,  and 
111  ordinary  and  settled  times  he  would  have  proved  an  ex- 
cellent constitutional  king;  as  it  was,  he  managed  to  steer 
tolembljr  well  between  extreme  opposite  parties,  and  in  a 
most  critical  period.  He  published,  in  1823,  the  account 
of  his  emigration,  '  Relation  d*un  Voyage  do  Paris  k  Bru- 
xelles  et  Coblenz,*  which  is  curious.  (See  also  Memoirei 
de  Louia  XVIIL,  par  k  Due  D.'  an  assumed  title,  Paris, 

1832. 

LOUIS,  or  LOUIS  D'OR,  a  gold  coin  in  the  old  system 
of  France,  first  struck  under  Louis  XIU.,  in  1641.     Kelly 
says,  *  the  Louis  d'ors  coined  before  1726,  which  passed  then 
for  20  livres,  were  coined  at  the  rate  of  36^  per  French 
mark  of  gold,  2S  carats  fine ;  the  remedy  in  the  weight  was 
1 4  grains  per  mark,  and  the  remedy  in  the  allov  one-fourth 
of  a  carat.    These  ceased  to  be  a  legal  coin  in  France  as  far 
back  as  1 726 ;  but  they  still  continued  to  circulate  through 
many  parts  of  Qermany  and  Switxerland,  where  they  had  a 
fixed  value,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of  '*  the  old  Louts 
d*ors  ;*'  they  are  mentioned  under  that  name  in  all  the  edi- 
tions of  Kruse,  Rtcard,  and  in  other  books  on  exchange 
printed  before  1 786.'    *  From  the  year  1726  till  1785  Louis 
d*ors  were  coined  at  the  rate  of  SO  to  the  mark  of  gold  22 
carats  fine,  and  with  a  remedy  of  15  grains  in  the  weight, 
and  ^  of  a  carat  in  the  alloy ;  thus  at  least  30^  pieces 
were  coined  from  a  mark  21]|  carats  fine.    These  ceased  to 
be  current  in  France  in  1786.'  *  In  Holland,  Qermany,  &e., 
they  were  called  "  new  Louis  d'ors,"  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  last  mentioned.'  'In  1785  and  1786  all  the  gold 
coins  in  France  were  ordered  to  be  brought  to  the  mint  to 
be  melted  down ;  and  a  new  coinage  then  took  place  at  the 
rate  of  32  Louis  d  ors  to  the  mark,  of  the  same  degree  of 
fineness,  with  the  same  allowances  for  remedy  as  above; 
thus  at  least  SS-jK^piecea  were  coined  from  a  mark  of  gold 
21^.}  carats  fine.    The  intrinsic  value  of  this  new  Louis  d'or 
(allowance  being  made  for  the  remedy)  was  18#.  9\d,  sterling; 
and  1/.  sterling  =s  25  livres  10  sousTournois  in  gold.'    Louis 
d'ors  were  considered  as  a  current  com  in  most  parts  of  the 
Continent ;  though  in  England  thev  were  sold  only  as  mer- 
chandise, where  at  diflforent  perioos,  according  to  the  de- 
mand, their  price  fluctuated  irom  16«.  6dl  to  2U.  sterling. 
Upon  the  return  of  tlie  Bourbon  iamily,  the  twenty-franc 

{liecea  struck  by  Louis  XVIIL,  in  imitation  of  the  Napo- 
cons,  received  the  name  of  Louis,  or  Louis  d'or ;  a  desig- 
nation which  is  likewise  given  occasionally  to  the  same  coin 
struck  hj  King  Louis  Philippe,  but  which  are  more  ordi- 
narily called  twenty^firanc  pieces. 

The  old  Ecus,  coined  before  1726,  were  called  Louis- 
BLANCs,  and  Louis  d' Argent. 

(  Fnretii^,  Diet.  UnivertelU ;  Kelly's  UnivermL  Camln»t, 
edit.  1811,  vol.  i.,  pp.  146,  147;  ii.,  202.) 

LOUIS,  ST.    [Missouri.] 

LOU  I SBOU  RG.    [Cape  Breton.] 

LOUISIADE  ISLANDS  is  the  name  of  an  extensive 
group  of  islands  situated  in  the  Pacific,  south-east  of  the 
great  island  of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  between  H'^  and  12° 
8.  lat.  and  IdO""  and  155*"  £.  long.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  this  group  was  discovered  by  Bougainville  in  1 768,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  Torres  found  these  islands  in  1600, 
aAer  having  traversed  the  strait  between  Australia  and 
New  Guinea,  which  still  bears  his  name. 

Few  islands  of  the  Pacific  have  been  less  visited  by 
European  vessels  than  New  Guinea  and  Louisiade,  and 
our  information  respecting  them  is  accordingly  extremely 
scanty.  We  do  not  even  know  the  number  of  the  islands 
which  belong  to  the  last-mentioned  group,  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  very  numerous.  They  occupy  a  space  of 
more  than  300  miles  firom  north-west  to  south-east,  but 
none  of  them  appear  to  be  large.  So  for  as  a  rough  con- 
jecture nay  be  fonned,  there  is  not  one  that  exceeds  forty 
iitilcB  in  length.  Some  of  them  rise  to  a  considerable  ele- 
vation ;  they  generally  appear  to  be  very  for  tile.  The  inha- 
bitants belong  to  the  race  of  the  warlike  Papuas,  and  axe 


vety  averae  to  any  intercourse  with  fiireign  vessels  whieb 
visit  the  dangerous  sea  that  washes  the  southern  coast  of 
these  islands.  It  is  supposed  that  they  are  cannibals.  The 
inhabitants  make  large  pirogues,  or  canoes,  and  use  shieida 
as  a  defensive  armour. 

(Bougainville,  Voyage  round  the  World;  D'Entiecaa- 
ieaux,  Voifoge  round  the  fVorld,) 

LOUISIANA,  the  most  south-western  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  comprehends  the  countries  on 
both  aides  of  the  Mississippi  between  28°  56'  and  33" 
N.  lat.,  and  88''  50'  and  94**  30'  W.  long.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  washes  its  shores  on  the  south  for  about  400 
miles.  The  Sabine  river  separates  it  on  the  west  firom 
the  Mexican  province  of  Texas.  This  river  constitutes  the 
western  boundary-line  for  200  miles ;  the  remainder  of  the 
line,  about  69  miles,  runs  along  the  meridian  of  94^  30'  to 
33°  N.  lat  On  the  north  the  parallel  of  33°  N.  lat  con- 
stitutes the  boundary-line  between  Louisiana  and  Arkansas 
for  172  miles.  Between  33°  and  31°  N.  lat.  the  Mis- 
sissippi separates  Louisiana  from  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
the  course  of  the  river  between  these  parallels  being  235 
miles.  The  remainder  of  the  boundaiy  between  these 
states  lies  along  31°  N.  lat,  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Pearl  rivers,  and  then  along  the  last-mentioned  river  to  its 
mouth ;  the  former  diBtanoe  is  106  and  the  latter  60  miles. 
The  area  of  Louisiana  is  calculated  at  48,220  square  miles» 
or  only  about  2000  miles  less  than  that  of  England. 

Surface  and  Soil, — Louisiana  presents  a  great  variety  of 
surface,  though  it  is  a  plain  country,  and  only  in  a  very 
few  places  rises  into  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  But  the 
plains  are  on  different  levels,  a  circumstance  which  causes  a 
great  variety  in  soil,  climate,  and  agriculture,  and  gives  to 
the  difierent  regions  entirely  different  features. 

The  delta  of  the  Mississippi  extends  along  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  finom  Atchafolaya  Bay  on  the  west 
(91°  40'  W.  long.)  to  the  Pass  de  Marianne  (89°  15' W. 
long.)  and  Lake  Dorgne  on  the  east,  and  comprehends  a 
coast-line  of  above  250  miles.  From  Lake  Borgne  its 
boundary  runs  westward  through  the  lakes  Pontchartrain 
and  Maurepas,  and  then  along  the  Amite  and  Iberville  to 
the  place  where  the  last-mentioned  river,  or  rather  channel, 
leaves  the  Mississippi.  It  then  follows  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  great  bend  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ho- 
mochitto  river,  about  31°  15'  N.  lat  Hence  it  crosses  the 
Mississippi  westward,  and  continues  along  the  course  of 
Red  River  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rapids.  At  this 
place  begins  the  western  boundary  of  the  delta,  which  fol* 
lows  the  course  of  the  Bayou  BoDuf  up  to  its  union  with 
Bayou  Crocodile.  Farther  south  the  river  Teche  up  to  its 
influx  into  the  Atchafalaya  branch  of  the  Mississippi  may 
be  considered  as  the  boundary-line,  and  afterwards  the 
Atchafiilaya  to  its  mouth  in  Atchafalaya  Bay.  The  whole 
country  contained  by  these  boundary-lines,  and  compre* 
bending  about  one-fourth  of  the  state,  or  more  than  10,000 
square  miles,  is  for  six  months  of  the  year  either  covered 
with  water  or  a  swamp.  The  swamps  extend  along  the  sea, 
and  are  called  the  marshes ;  the  inundated  region  lies  north 
and  west  of  the  marshes. 

The  marshes  are  nearly  on  a  level  vrith  the  sea  at  high 
tide.  They  are  destitute  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  covered 
with  grass,  which  however  is  quite  useless,  as  the  swamps 
can  only  be  traversed  in  boats  by  following  the  numerous 
watercourses  which  intersect  them.  Between  the  mouth  of 
the  Atchafalaya  and  La  Fourche  branches  of  the  Missis- 
sippi the  marshes  extend  only  about  twenty  miles  inland, 
ana  terminate  on  the  southern  border  of  the  elevated  tract 
called  Terre  Bonne,  the  only  part  of  the  delta  which  ex- 
hibits any  considerable  extent  of  surface  not  subject  to  in- 
undation :  the  larger  portion  of  the  Terre  Bonne  is  a 
prairie.  Between  La  Fourche  Bayou  and  the  Mississippi 
the  marshes  extend  much  farther  inland  to  the  shores  of 
Quaoha  or  Barataria,  and  the  great  bend  of  the  Mississippi 
south-east  of  New  Orleans.  East  of  the  Mississippi  only  a 
small  tract  south  of  Lake  Borgne  is  not  marshy ;  but  along 
Lake  Pontchartrain  the  marsh  does  not  occupy  much  more 
than  the  peninsula  which  separates  Lake  Borgne  from 
Lake  Pontchartrain.  The  cultivated  part  of  this  marshy 
region  is  confined  to  the  very  narrow  banks  of  the  water- 
courses, and  even  there  settlements  are  only  formed  on  the 
northern  borders  of  the  marshes,  on  account  of  the  great 
unhealthiness  of  this  region. 

The  inundated  region  oomprebeads  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  delta.    It  may  be  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
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Fvur-jt,  ai»  «<,  x*  .Sat  '..-vrt  »c  z,^::^^  zr.**.JJt  "msat  if  SmuUc. 
!£/>-**,  it  '.1  »  „:. .  •jLii/r'l  *::  ii«t  !**•;•  j.  .f  "Lira  ic  luxr  5^ 

ir»  i£  zit.*"*  ic^7  §1-41- >» 
rt  ar»  l.«l.  ini^j*  ■•'.'^m':  *»  'itL.  Aft 

huxzi  ijm^-d  jC.  ti^eiOL  Ti^  zi*  *sC  viuUkU*  ire  I2jirnt  1  rmr 
Ibe  BkT'.'Q  -a.  F.  -r-:/'.  »-#i  iz^  >i--sfe  -r!.  P.-.n^ir.  C*i  lie 
k/rc^T  i.jtJ  iK'z  z.  ^s  .1  Tv«n:i  3L^»r!»  :r  ci  '^1*  itex,  izm.  la 

erf  tr«  r.ter.  T*  fr.c^r:  iix  T.-'--i:«i*i  zrai»i  *-:ni  I2e 
ai.:.'^  a:l.^L;.*..xi  a.  '»-^a  .'  <ar^  sa.-n*!  ^r»''»- i-w  beea 
fon&e'i  Ci  c»Ti  i*fe  -.^  tze  ^Lasst-.'  .-  I:  '3c:r-L»  a^  J ^t\ 
8«-  Pb.^p  i^**  i^  N.  ^^  *  i-i  <\**!ifis  cj  "-lii  x-ii»*r 
f^T-iir-i*  of  Ea.'.c  R. -g-r  •  ••*  '•.  ,  a  i.jsCA^i:^  .c  1  '1  z^..=a. 
Id  aozk  pl«r«s  a.'ji-Tc  New  Or'.«a::a  lij*  *^ .a ^ tzieci  -a 
tfuxu  itvt  L_j^n  ar/i  '^.rtt  vjie  ai  1.1c  lade.  bi:  r-f--sn^  7 
it  d'je»  Er>t  fumi  tvc'.e  ^:  at  ;h>£  haae  a^i  i-e  ^ 

If  we  o&c^fore  the  d-ella  cf  ;be  M^iacs&i-CL  w^a  ila:  cf 
t be  Gauzes,  li>e  canhKSft  c^.rrfe^.^ia  th«  S-z.ier^'i:i»ii» 
exo^t  tc^  th«j  are  Cil^  cuT-»r«^  w.iA  £r«e&  Tie  ji;Lj*ijj4i:i 
|^^n«.a  cf  ibe  Aobenraa  de-.'a  oas  buwerer  tlji  ijaativ^^- 
Uke,  icat  lU  wa*er»  dv  &::  r-a  ■-5'  ^  a  an-^^:  xer^e.  bet 
are  d^le^Ufi  tr  line  ^a  cr-.ni:*  a^<^  ^^-^  prx^jes  cf 
Op^»>v«a*  ani  Atla^^^iUi.  acii  ^ar*r.^r  cc  «r  r-e  z.^  *^:>i 
of  tfie  Terre  Brxiii*:.    Tc^j*  rjnsfniiance  ns'iri*  lie.r  e£.i, 
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TIis  wbnfe  «f  tkm  muMiPi  tact  k  eotered  with 
■ime>-4jm«B.  and  rfae  «d  is  of  rery  indiflerent  quality.  It  is 
m  in'*"^flTiny  oiam,  eiflepc«(  the  moat  north'Western  anf;le 
^  LctLj>tana.  lenpeai  the  upper  eoorae  of  the  Sabine  nver 
sift  -lie  3Uit  r.-j-i;  w!iiess  a  naea  into  high  hills. 

2««i  ^.vtr  oiav  tn  eaoMdered  as  the  hoondary  of  tt.15 
wy.Ai£^  r^iin.  Vhere  u  enters  Lmnsiaiiav  high  eround& 
sr-'K-isi  V-T.I  itneKT^ces  agpiooch  to  the  mai^in  of  toe  nvcr 
.a.  nxA,  ^untut,  juc  aoout  nO  nules  lower  down  a  remarkable 
Se'irvKnon  if  *2xe  lor^^Mre  exsetidft  from  north-north-west  to 
ftUL'u-hiiiLi-esair,  inil  ji  abt;at  ^4  miles  long  with  a  mean 
wtizj.  u '•::ri£  3i.I*S3K.  I^  ^eni.Tiaf«^  at  Grand  Ecor,  4  mile* 
uyivvs  yiLktmaiRnisa,  On  ectenx:^  th;s  low  trad  the  n\cr 
t.-'-ites  Jiai  unmsRns  innrhn,  presenting  a  most  intricate 
TssLBt  if  .hi«Ln<i2ii.  ji^erjk.  ehar.nfia.  a^d  lakes,  of  every  mi« 
x^m.  IRK  ai  M.r7  ^njs  jl  I^rurii.  Lake  Bibttneau  ik  40 
n.ii£s  iiasr  anil  =*.ni  itvs  n  three  wide,  and  Lake  Bod«.iiu 
in  3iiie»  ox^r  muL  ±-im  :ce  sj  ten  wuie.  The  whole  of  tlib 
juv  r^i^'i;!!  j»  n  inrtar.*«t  inm  jce  to  twenty  feet  during  tlie 
^fcm^a,  if  J*anarj.  ICjrcn,  and  Apnl,  but  in  summer  tb« 
xi^£S  lOii  ^w  xr^uoita  are  aearty  dry,  and  in  Oetober  aii'l 
N  r«''*?n  vrr  L^eyitxscu*  aieaiiiiw^  covered  with  a  carpet  cf 
27»n  anxi  iocruj*!!':  ier!:aee.  There  are  yel  no  settlement 
JI  :z^  ^iiii:2j,  loirairi  :t  seesas  belter  adaptfd  to  tbcm 
-Jan.  tjs  ji^er  par^  if  lie  dei^a.  Bdow  Grand  Koor  tbe 
n  iniLirjLin  if  S^  EL-'er  inpean  not  m  extend  bevood  it^ 
'3i.Ci.cu  wxiia.  s  nr'ief  wh:>^  and  ihe  higher  rrcmnds  «  hi<  u 

!  npuiii  aenr  Aiexandha  nave  rather  a 
r:Qa  senassKna  have  been  fcrmed  bciuw 


w .',»'.  b  u  a:*ll  fwr^er  rfir-irri  &i  ihe  exTecsclr  hzoI 
of  t  L«  xor.dat^  m^:!.  Tue  u-ie  of  tze  M<£S>!axi  G.^  :ri:c^ii 
It  d'yi%  r,--x  n*e  ai^^te  three  feet,  ttr-l*s»  u  b  saptlled  ay 
t'fii't^yiy  m.Ld±,  asrer^di  tbe  AicLLTi^xva  to  tbe^d^xcf 
tiie  CourtaLtrraa,  a  d^'^cre  of  mete  than  ;*.v  r:.j*v  Tb.;is 
tr»e  water  b^^o.met  r.«ari«  trazr^M  m  the  rrea'er  part  of 
!£•«  tnun'lated  co-.iRtry,  aLL4  pr>.«i.ces  B-ir^  «Lk::zt:r.u;s  ^.^ 
fcM«r«.  Tuift  r  If Cuin»tar«ce,  a#i'>:«i  to  lute  <i.f crenee  of  cv^maie. 
r«ruier«  it  very  dr>uMfui  if  tii^e  delu  of  the  H».fU6.^ot  ever 
can  arqrjjre  a  popnlaiir.a  and  a  degne  of  cul:ifaijt.rn  ap- 
pr/hr.L,r4i^  tbat  of  Bcr.^U. 

1  ne  CTMintry  west  of  the  d^'.ta  to  iLe  Sih!ne  river  is  like- 
w.vi  ^K/rd*:r♦,'»i  by  a  broad  t/cLt  of  ^ll^*L■•J^J  al -n^  the  sea. 
T'rifty  tx*fiA  Lardiy  ten  Eagles  inUr^  aior.:;  L*Ak  Blanche 
B-iv  ar*#l  Venn  *iiCio  Bay,  but  fn^ca  *ii/  to  JO  mi.cs  lUl^cd 
«<  4t  of  VenaMi^^n  Bay.  Theie  marshes  bowner  an:  not 
'('i.fe  destitute  of  tree*:  several  clumps  of  li\e  oak  occur  in 
tcrfrio,  f;^p';rta.i^  on  w^tb  s^^ie*  ci  Mernientr>u  nver.  North 
o/t.u!  n*ar«ri4;ii  ii,<5  ff>untry  rL*e»  ron-siderably,  and  extends 
in  oy^Ti  ppr;#.r,*rt,  »i*.f::i  are  2>i:r.er;ill>  de^taute  of  trees,  but 
tt,%*,ft'\  w,  ii  ;»'r^k*F*.  17^  prainea  are  tra^er&eri  by  com^rous 
r»ver4,  wb.'/^  n.irrow  i^o'TU^ran  areoter^ro^n  wiih  trees,  atrf 
ro'.r;»i«  Jertti*?  tr^irt^.  A  ftw  ftenW^rat-nts  ha%e  been  made 
on  tn'-v;  'i0tiu,tn%,  b  a  tl»e  prair.«rtth*;cn«*ri%<r^  arealm«ist  en- 
t.f\y  iul.^t„uA  by  tbe  UAr-M  of  tbe  Atiakapas  ar.d  Op«- ' 
1ooa;i«,  u,*'  K^voii  Qu#;it^  lortuc  ciirMtitut:ni;  ibe  boundary 
),*-!»#:#. I,  iK/:v:  tnU,-*.  Tbe  pm fie  of  tbe  Atuka^,^  exlentia  i 
in  amrr/v  %trip4oulb'eaAl»ard  bctAi.-cn  tbe  marches  a^jni; 
Ve.rnin.on  aiKl  (>jt/;  Blar.rb*;  Bay  and  tbe  nvcrTecbe.  Tbe 
birik«  of  ib#:  iH^infui^ttit-A  ri>cr  f^/an  tlje  western  boun- 1 
#l4fy  of  lb«:  i».  *MUl4:d  r/,umr>,  b.it  Ibev  are  above  tbe  line 
of  lb#j  intjMbilion.  anrl  runtriin  roar*y  rK-h  ruliivatefl  tracls. 
To  Uts;  wi»t  and  nrT'b-w.-st  of  the  praint-*  of  Opelon»as 
!."«  4n  #-x'«-n^;%e  so/M-d  n-^.-in,  wbu  U  on  the  Sabine  ex- 
l#iid«  Uf  Ml'  U/,  and  ternanates  not  Car  trom  the  maxbbes. 
It  <^v.  .0.  <..  i|,<.  ciiunlry  aliout  the  northern  iialfof  tbe  course 
MU  rivcr«  and  abproacbea  the  inundated  oountry 

9U  tb«  B»>ou  iki;u(  a  braach  on  the  Court*- 
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T.itf  majicTT  gx.VTTir:Tg  fnci  Red  River  on  the  west  ti> 
'^  M-«Kaei':-:t  r^-!r  :a  t2e  east  ccc^K^ts  moitJy  of  elevatii 
Tit.tLjz^u  «sc««::i.  y  ^ini  pcrti<in  which  lies  west  of  the 
Wisi^.a  ar  c.ai:j^*A  n't^r.  Li  th^  region,  east  of  Lake 
r  jsCT-fXL  s  '.lae  i^riest  .^r.d  cf  Looiauna.  It  consis»Cs  of 
*^3ijtf rills  >  *  r^LJZ  fr.m  I  :•:  t3  tKO  feet  above  their  buae 
'Zj£%  ar«  ru^rsrs*!  wl*^  :r^ies.  c^d*  pine  and  oak,  thinlv  lu- 
:er«c«s>e*i  wi-^  a^o.  iLjt:s.:ry.  a=d  ^je-wood,  and  produ^'c  a 
liT.jraz.:  2jcr:a,ri  Jl  KkjiLzi'frm.'ispncg.  Farther  east  these 
w:»j  a  r«A.s.  wi^cii  calends  to  the  Washita  aini 
^  a  cud  ^:::  rf  i^e  ^jrmer.  This  plain  is  nea:l> 
a  jevel.  Lis  a  siziix  «,:J.  aad  B  mostlv  covered  with  vino- 
fjcttrsc :  bui  l:u*  n-««r  .:i.ci.Qs  are  wide,  and  have  a  fenJt 
jciI.  Tse  secr.fsxec^  are  s;.J.  few,  and  do  not  extend  lie- 
y ■:=.•£  tbe  bi::i.ia&.  Wiere  bi.wever  the  rivets  Washita  a*  i 
3«s-^'  ar^r.ttca  cce  aTiXJier,  an  extensive  tract  of  fc'.l? 
.i=«i  c«n:u^s.  ca  wb-xii  ibe  se:ilements  increase  imp  I.>. 
T-e  c-'i-trr  en  bc-jx  s^'ies  cf  tbe  Black  River,  whuh  i-^ 
iiccsfci  '2  J  Lie  j  .nctjLa  <>(  ;be  nver  B<Euf  with  the  Wa&h;U, 
re!««f crimes  =  rn>ry  re^^^pect  the  kss  mundated  part  of  tu* 
dci:x  5j:  berwafa  the  nver  B<snf  and  the  Minsissipp. 
and  e^penaJIy  xj.cx  ^e  banks  of  tbe  latter,  is  a  low  tract  tr^ 
verged  by  tee  nver  Tensas,  a  confluent  of  Black  Rnrr. 
whxh  B  likewise  izinz^tcd  by  tbe  water  which  issues  fru:n 
:be  M.s<>caffirf.  in  tbe  &rst  haxf  of  the  year.  Narrow  stnp^ 
alca^  ibe  n^vr  beccc&e  quite  dry  in  the  second  half  of  tii* 
year.  b'Jt  tee  sT>n:i!r  fart  of  tins  tract  b  a  swamp,  whi<n 
proiijces  £-e  ^e:b«r-trv«s  especiiHy  cypress.  From  tbt-c 
k.Te;»is  New  Or>jji9.  s  surpl:eii  with  lumber  and  fueL 

Ax-.-e^  the  ea^-t  bva:;k  of  the  Mississippi  extends  anelevai*  1 
country,  brvkcu  b>  ;:«2kcruixs  streams.  Its  projections,  ww-i 
a«a\  by  the  aciijc  iti  the  nver,  are  known  by  the  name  •  1 
B.uls.  Tbey  n<<e  more  than  100  feet  above  theallu\wi 
plains  near  the  Mfissiafrippi.  These  hilU  oontintie  eastw  j:  i 
for  U  or  :^0  miles  fr^m  tbe  banks,  and  lie  scattered  aliuut 
in  wild  confusion.  They  are  overgrown  by  mingled  foA>t< 
of  oak«  sweet  eum.  poplar,  tulip-tree,  hickoiy,  and  some 
pu'ie,  and  ba^e  an  almost  uniti^mly  pro<luctive  lod.  B} 
decrees  tbe  h;IU  disappear,  and  are  followed  br  a  y\  i.'-'- 
wh.ch  is  cv>n>idt*^rtibl%  elevated  above  the  delta,  f  bis  p'jm 
b.is  a  ^andy  ^tcr'ae  soiL  and  is  entirely  overgrown  by  piu  *  - 
pme.  On  tbe  south  it  does  not  extend  to  the  lakes  of  Miu- 
ri'pas  and  Poiuobartram,  but  begins  imperceptibly  to  luv«r. 
at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  until  it  advances  to  the 
river  Amite  and  tbe  lakes,  where  it  terminates  in  narr  ih 
swamps,  which  line  tbe  banks  of  the  riier  and  lakes.  On 
this  declivity  of  tbe  more  elevated  plain  the  number  vf 
settlements  is  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  Loui»f.;:  a 
of  equal  extenC  The  soU,  though  li^bl,  is  well  adapt  ml  t  > 
tbe  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  the  extensive  pine»for\>u 
prx>duce  abundance  of  pitch  and  tar. 

Bivers  and  Lakes. — ^The  Mississippi  enters  Louisiana  at 
iu  most  north-ewtom  ooaier.  33*  K.  kt-  but  mct\g:»  qj 
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Hist  of  oak,  sweet-gum,  poplar,  tulip-tree^  tnd  hickory,  of 
various  species;  the  same  trees  occur  ou  the  broken 
country  ea^it  of  the  Mississippi:  the  chincapiu  growo  on 
the  borders  of  the  inundated  lands. 

Immense  herds  of  cattle  are  raised  on  the  natural  mea- 
dows of  Opelousas  and  Attakapas,  as  likewise  horses  and 
mules.  The  bison  or  buffalo  is  at  present  only  met  with 
towards  the  northern  and  western  border,  especially  between 
the  Sabine  and  Red  River,  where  also  wild  horses  are 
found.  Deer  is  only  plentiful  in  the  prairies  of  Opelousas 
and  in  the  pine-forests.  Bears,  lynxes,  the  American 
panther,  and  beavers  are  rare,  but  wolves  are  numerous, 
locusts  infest  the  prairies,  and  numerous  serpents  the 
woods  and  lowlands.  The  alligator  occurs  in  all  toe  rivers, 
but  is  most  numerous  in  the  bays  and  lakes  of  stagnant 
water:  it  is  not  dangerous,  except  when  attacked  or 
wounded.  The  Mississippi  and  its  branches  abound  in 
fish.  The  forests  swarm  with  birds,  among  which  are  the 
wild  turkey,  the  paroquet,  the  pelican,  the  llamingo,  and 
the  humming-bird.  Swans,  geese,  and  ducks  are  very 
numerous  on  the  lakes  and  stagnant  waters  along  Red 
River. 

Clay  occurs  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  delta,  at  a  depth  of 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet  along  the  Mississippi.  There  are 
salt  springs  in  the  northern  districts,  on  the  high  grounds 
from  the  Mississippi  to  Sabine  river,  and  several  of  them 
arc  turned  to  advantage.  Coal  exists  in  the  same  placet, 
and  iron-ore  is  found  in  the  north-western  corner,  between 
the  Sabine  and  Red  River. 

Inhabitants. — Tlie  inhabitants  of  European  and  African 
origin  amounted  in  1820  to  153,407  individuals,  of  whom 
73,867  were  whites,  10,476  free  coloured  persons,  and  60,064 
slaves.  A  considerable  part  of  the  population  are  the 
descendants  of  French  settlers ;  and  some  newspapers  were 
a  few  years  ago,  and  probably  still  are,  printed  both  in  the 
French  and  En^rlish  languages.  According  to  the  census 
of  1830  the  number  of  free  people  was  106,130,  and  that 
of  the  slaves  1G*J,630.  The  great  increase  of  the  slave 
population  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  increased  culvation  of 
cotton  and  sugar. 

The  native  tribes  arc  not  comprehended  in  tliis  census ; 
but  their  number  probably  does  not  exceed  a  thousand 
individuals.  On  the  prairies  are  the  Attakapas  and  Ope- 
lousas, but  these  tribes  are  far  from  being  numerous ;  they 
have  no  fixed  habitations,  and  live  mostly  from  the  produce 
of  the  chase.  The  Chock  taws,  on  the  Washita  and  Red 
River,  are  more  numerous.  They  have  adopted  agriculture, 
and  their  villages  are  not  much  inferior  to  those  of  the 
other  inhabitants ;  they  chiefly  cultivate  Indian  corn  and 
the  sweet-potatoe.  The  Teusas,  between  Boeuf  and  Ten- 
sas river,  towards  the  northern  boundary  of  Louisiana,  are 
few  in  number. 

Political  Geography. — For  political  and  civil  purposes 
Louisiana  is  divided  into  thirty-one  parishes.  The  present 
capital  and  seat  of  govern ment  is  the  town  of  Donoldson- 
ville,  situated  at  the  efflux  of  the  La  Fourche  branch  from 
the  Mississippi :  it  has  much  increased  since  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  it.  The  largest  town  of  Louis- 
iana, and  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns  of  the  United 
States,  is  New  Orleans  [Orleans,  New],  on  the  left  bank 
o^tho  Mississippi,  105  miles  above  its  mouth.  All  the 
other  places  are  inconsiderable.  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  Mis- 
iiissippi,  contains  only  1200  inhabitants;  and  Alexandria, 
on  the  Red  River,  hardly  more.  Natchitoches,  on  the  last- 
named  river,  has  not  2000  inhabitants:  it  is  at  the  head  of 
the  steam-boat  navigation  on  Rod  River,  and  the  centre  of 
the  trade  to  Mexico. 

The  United  States  granted  to  Louisiana  46,000  acres  of 
land  for  the  endowment  of  a  college,  and  873,000  acres  for 
the  support  of  schools:  the  State  annually  appropriates 
about  4G,000  dollars  for  the  support  of  parish  schools.  The 
college  of  Louisiana,  which  has  an  annual  allowance  of 
7000  dollars  from  the  state,  is  at  Jackson ;  and  a  college 
has  been  incorporated  at  Opelousas. 

Commerce. — Bci»iilus  the  valuable  produce  of  its  own 
soil,  the  productions  of  all  the  states  and  settlements  within 
the  extensive  basin  of  the  Mississippi  river  which  are 
destined  for  a  foreign  market  must  pass  through  this  state, 
because  all  the  bron<*hes  by  which  the  river  enters  the  sea 
are  within  its  boundaries.  As  to  this  coiniiicrce  sec  Or- 
LEANS,  Nhw.  The  internal  comniunication  between  the 
dispersed  settlements  and  New  Orleans  is  entirely  carried 
on  by  water,  as  there  is  no  carriage- road  in  Liouisiana, 


with  the  exception  of  thatwhidi  runs  along  the  Hissi^^- 
sippi  OB  the  Levee.  Boats  from  15  to  60  tons  are  c<*ii* 
veyed  from  Now  Orleans  by  the  Plaquemine  into  the 
Atcha&laya.  Those  destined  for  the  lower  part  of  Atta- 
kapas descend  the  latter  river  and  enter  their  points  uf 
destination  by  the  Teche.  Tliose  bound  to  the  central  part% 
of  Attakapas  deseend  the  Atchafalaya  about  2U  milu>  a::d 
are  thence  transported  by  an  outlet  and  Lake  Chetiiuacht.-n 
to  the  Fausse  Point  landing.  Here  is  a  portage  of  10  or  \Z 
miles  to  8.  Martinsville,  the  seat  of  justice  for  the  parish  uf 
S.  Martinis  or  Upper  Attakapas.  vessels  for  the  higher  or 
central  parts  of  Opelousas  ascend  the  Atchafalaja  to  tl.c 
mouth  of  the  Courtableau,  and  thence  by  the  latter  stK-um 
to  Larreirs  Landing,  six  miles,  or  into  Bayou  Carron,  f^ir 
miles  from  the  village  of  S.  Landr£.  (Darby.)  Tl.c 
settlements  on  the  Lower  Teche  communicate  with  D<»- 
naldsonville  and  New  Orleans  by  the  lakes  of  Palourde  and 
Verret,  and  by  the  inlets  which  connect  these  lakes  «i;h 
the  Atchafalaya  and  La  Fourche  branches  of  the  M^»* 
sissippi. 

History.  — The  Mississippi  river  was  discovered  by 
land.  The  Spaniards  navigated  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  tv  m 
centuries  without  being  aware  that  one  of  the  largest  rix*.  m 
of  the  globe  falls  into  it.  This  fact  may  bo  explained  fruui 
tlie  circumstance  that  a  low,  flat,  and  dangerous  ci'^^t 
extends  on  both  sides  of  its  mouth  to  a  great  distance.  1  he 
French,  after  their  establishment  in  Canada,  got  some 
information  as  to  this  river  about  1660,  but  did  not  find  \U 
mouth  before  1699,  when  M.  de  Iberville  founded  the  fir»t 
colony.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  was  built  in  1717,  abt>ut 
which  time  the  colony  began  to  be  of  some  impurtaui  i*. 
The  French  remained  in  possession  of  Louisiana  up  to  I  ;<  *>. 
when  they  ceded  it  to  Spain.  The  colony  waa  muth 
neglected  by  tlie  Spaniards,  and  improved  very  slowl), 
notwithstanding  its  numerous  natural  advantages.  In  i  M"i 
the  Spanish  government  re-ceded  Louisiana  to  France,  hut 
the  French  government  fearing  that  Louisiana  would  i.e 
taken  from  thorn,  during  the  war  that  followed  the  iK:acc  of 
Amiens,  by  the  superior  naval  force  of  England,  sold  it  to 
the  United  States  in  1803  for  15,000,000  dollars.  At  tlu* 
time  of  the  sale  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  French  and 
descendants  of  French,  with  a  few  Spanish  Creoles,  Amm- 
cans,  English,  and  Gurmans:  the  whole  population  ti  i 
not  exceed  90,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  40,000  wvie 
slaves. 

Louisiana  comprehended  all  the  country  included  in  ihe 
present  state  of  Louisiana,  with  the  exception  of  that  tiart 
which  extends  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  ri\'er  Aiuiii-. 
and  the  lakes  of  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  and  in  au>ii- 
tion,  the  immense  tract  of  country  included  between  the  M  ;•»- 
sissippi  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  country  «.!•> 
then  divided  into  several  territories,  of  which  Louisiana  U\>\ 
rose  to  a  state.  In  1811  its  population  had  increasecl  to  ti** 
number  reouired  by  the  federal  constitution,  and  LouiMnna 
was  formed  into  a  state  in  1812.  The  legislative  author  ry 
is  vested  in  a  house  of  representatives  and  a  senate.  1  ne 
naembers  of  both  houses  are  elected  by  all  free  white  male 
citizens  who  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty -one  >earv 
The  senate  consists  of  seventeen  members,  elected  for  Kior 
yeai-s;  the  number  of  representatives  is  at  present  fiUy 
members,  who  are  elected  for  two  years.  The  exeeuino 
power  is  vested  in  a  governor.  Louisiana  sends  two  bcna- 
tors  and  three  representatives  to  Congress. 

At  the  time  of  the  union  of  Louisiana  with  tlie  United 
States,  the  civil  laws  of  Spain,  and  also  the  Roman  law 
to  some  extent,  were  in  force.  Some  changes  were  imme- 
diately introduced  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants  nearer  to  that  of  the  other  United 
States.  Accordingly  juries  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  wert* 
introduced ;  but  the  antient  laws  still  remained  in  forcv. 
Their  defects  were  however  so  evident,  tliat  the  legl&latuic 
formed  a  new  civil  code,  which  was  published  in  \^z^ 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Edward  Livingston  wos  entru»UM 
with  the  preparation  of  a  new  penal  code,  of  which  th«^ 
first  project  was  published  in  1824,  and  the  code  iuelf 
was  promulged  in  1833. 

LOUISVILLE.    [Kentucky.] 

LOULE',atownof  Algarve,  in  a  broad  and  fertile  vallev. 
8  miles  north  of  Faro,  whi<li  is  on  the  seacoast.  [Algar%  k  • 
It  contains  1600  houses  and  about  8000  inhabitants,  se%vnil 
churches  and  monusterie^,  one  of  which  is  for  poor  ladic*  ot 
good  famdies,  in  which  they  manufacture  very  neat  baskeu 
with  the  fibre*  of  the  aloe  KAgtwe  Americamh  pivpaitd 
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and  dyed  for  the  purpose,  and  which  are  sent  all  over  Portu- 
gal, aft  well  as  artificial  flowers  and  other  similar  articles. 
The  town  of  Loul6  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  has  a  garri- 
son :  its  territory  is  very  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  pro- 
duces corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits.  A  number  of  fine  carob- 
trees  fnrow  in  the  neighbourhood.  LoulS  has  the  title  of  a 
Marquisate,  which  is  borne  by  the  representative  of  a  Por- 
tuf;uese  family,  allied  by  marriage  to  the  present  royal 
family.  (Minaiio :  Link.) 
LOURDES.  [PvaEirEEs  Scpb&isures.] 
LOUSE.    [Pediculus.] 

LOUTH,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Leinster 
in  Ireland ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Armagh 
and  Bay  of  Carlingford,  which  separates  it  from  the  county 
of  Down ;  on  the  east  by  the  Irish  Channel ;  on  the  south 
and  south-west  by  tlie  county  of  Meatb  ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  county  of  Monaghan.  According  to  the  map  of 
I  reland  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  it  lies  between  53r 
43' and  54'' 7' N.  lat.,  and  between  S""  6'  and  6"*  41'  W. 
long.  According  to  the  map  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland  it  extends  from  the  Mattock  river  on  the  south  to 
the  Armagh  boundary  on  the  north,  25  statute  miles ;  and 
from  Dunany  Point  on  the  east  to  the  Meath  boundary  on 
the  west,  1 5  statute  miles.  From  the  sea  at  the  bridge  of 
Dundalk,  however,  to  the  Monaghan  boundary,  its  breadth 
IS  only  6^  miles.  The  auriace,  according  to  the  latter  map, 
consists  of 

Acres.  r.       p. 

Land        •         •     202,336       2    36 
Water      •        •  813      o      4 


Total 


203,149      3      0 


or  3171  square  statute  miles,  being  the  smallest  county  in 
Ireland.    In  1831  the  gron  population  was  107,486. 

From  the  Boyne  to  the  river  of  Dundalk,  comprising 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  county,  the  surface  is  of  the 
same  character  with  that  of  the  greot  central  plain  of  Ire- 
land, of  which  it  forms  the  north-eastern  portion.  The 
only  eminences  in  this  division  at  all  conspicuous  are  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  which  tliey  cross  in  a  direction  | 
nearly  east  and  west,  forminc;  a  oontinuation  of  the  hilly  i 
group  which  occupies  the  north-eastern  ansle  of  the  county  ' 
of  Meath.  The  highest  ground  here  is  Belpatrick,  near  1 
the  county  boundary,  789  feet.  East  from  Belpatrick  rises 
the  round-backed  hill  of  Collon,  or  Mount  Oriel,  wooded  to 
the  top,  and  forming  a  striking  object  for  a  distance  of 
several  miles  in  all  directions.  Near  this  is  the  very  hand- 
some though  small  town  of  Collon,  adjoining  the  exten- 
Hive  demesne  of  Oriel  Temple,  the  residence  of  Lord  Ferrard. 
From  Collon  a  low  hilly  range  extends  eastward,  attaining 
its  highest  elevation  in  the  hiil  of  Tullyesker,  616  feet,  and 
terminating  in  the  promontory  of  Clop;her-head,  which  rises 
181  feet  above  the  Irish  Channel.  The  heights  belonging 
to  this  range  are  cultivated  to  the  top,  and  present  no 
abrupt  or  striking  outlines.  Between  them  and  the  Boyne 
the  country,  except  along  the  immediate  valley  of  the  river, 
possesses  f )w  features  of  interest.  Near  the  coast,  about 
midway  between  the  Boyne  and  Clogher-head,  is  the  village 
of  Termonfeckin,  situated  on  a  atream  runnuig  eastwaid 
from  Tullymkor  to  the  sea. 

On  the  other  side  the  Mattock  river,  nsms  between 
Tullyesker  and  Collon,  runs  southward  by  Mellifont  to  the 
Boyne,  forming  the  boundary  between  jlouth  and  Meath. 
The  northern  slope  of  the  hilly  range  above  mentioned 
spreada  into  an  open  gently  undulating  plain,  almost  wholly 
under  tillage,  which  extends  without  anv  remarkable  emi- 
nence as  far  as  the  river  of  Dundalk.  This  level  district  is 
crossed  icoro  west  to  east  by  various  streams,  which,  uniting 
as  they  approach  the  sea.-coast»  form  three  moderately 
sized  rivers ;  the  Dee,  the  Glyde,  and  the  Fane.  The  Dee 
rises  in  the  north-east  of  Meath,  and  passing  through  the 
town  of  Ardee,  which  is,  next  to  Dundalk,  the  most  con- 
siderable place  in  the  county,  proceeds  in  a  direction  nearly 
from  west  to  east  until  within  four  miles  of  the  8ea»  where 
It  receives  the  White  river,  running  north-eastward  past  Dun- 
leer,  which  direction  the  united  stream  preserves  through  the 
renoainder  of  its  course.  The  Glyde,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Lagan,  which  rises  in  Meatb,  with  a  stream  descend- 
ing from  the  Monoghan  border,  passes  lor  the  first  five  miles 
of  *tH  oourse  through  a  bare  and  uninteresting  tract  bordering 
on  the  latter  county.  Eastward  fipom  this  the  appearance 
gf  the  oountry  rapidly  improves:  a  series  of  demesnes,  of 


which  Louth  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Louth,  is  the 
most  extensive,  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river  for  several 
miles  of  its  course  through  the  rich  tract  north  of  Ardee  : 
the  remainder  of  its  progress  to  Castlebellingham,  a  re- 
markably pretty  village  on  the  great  northern  road  leading 
from  Drogheda  to  Dundalk,  is  tnrough  low  marshy  meadow 
lands.  At  Castlebellingham  it  turns  southward,  and  wind- 
ing through  a  well-improved  tract  bordering  on  the  coast, 
meets  the  Dee,  with  which  it  has  a  common  embouchure  at 
Anagassan.  The  course  of  the  Fane  is  nearly  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Glyde,  and  the  character  of  the  country 
tlirough  which  it  runs  is  similar,  the  more  highly  im- 
proved portion  being  towards  the  coast,  where  for  two 
miles  of  its  oourse  it  skirts  the  demesne  of  Clermont,  and 
then  enters  the  sea  at  the  village  of  Lurgangreen.  A  dead 
fiat,  beginning  south  of  Lurgangreen,  continues  to  Dun« 
dalk,  the  county  town,  which  stands  on  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  plain,  at  the  head  of  a  creek  formed  by  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Castletown  river.  The  surrounding  oountry 
is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation :  the  level  lands  towards  the 
sea,  in  particular,  are  laid  out  with  great  regularity  and  on 
an  extended  scale. 

Beyond  tlie  Castletown  river,  which  runs  out  of  the 
county  of  Armagh  in  a  direction  from  north  of  west  to 
south  of  east,  the  surface  is  of  quite  a  different  character. 
A  group  of  mountains,  ranging  from  1000  to  1900  feet  it) 
height,  and  extending  over  a  district  fifteen  miles  long  and 
five  miles  broad,  stretches  across  the  Armagh  border,  and 
extends  eastward  into  a  great  peninsula  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Dundalk  and  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Lough  of  Carlingford  and  basin  of  the  Newry  river. 

The  general  direction  of  these  mountains  is  from  north* 
west  to  south-east:  the  group  is  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions  by  a  ravine  traversing  it  from  north  to  south, 
and  forming  a  direct  line  of  communication  between  Dun- 
dalk and  Newry.  Throup;h  this  defile  the  great  northern 
road  is  carried  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  bed  of  a 
mountain-stream,  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
formation  of  a  pretty  sheet  of  water  in  the  demesne  of 
Ravensdale,  a  romantic  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Harry  Godericke. 
The  steep  declivity  of  the  mountain,  which  rises  about  1600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  glen  in  which  the  mountain 
stands,  is  clothed  with  wood  to  a  height  of  several  hundred 
feet ;  and  this  hanging  screen  of  foliage  is  prolonged  on  the 
south  by  a  succession  of  similar  plantations  extending  aa 
far  as  the  bay  of  Dundalk.  A  remarkable  wooded  obN 
nence,  called  Trumpet-hill,  rising  between  the  main  moun* 
tain-range  and  the  shore,  forma  a  prominent  feature  in  this 
scene,  which,  to  the  traveller  approaching  Dundalk  fVom 
the  north,  is  one  of  peculiar  variety  and  grandeur :  this  effect 
is  considerably  heightened  by  the  bleakness  and  monotony  of 
the  boggy  tract  of  Killeavy,  through  which  the  road  posses 
for  several  miles  before  entering  the  defile.  The  mountains 
lying  to  the  west  of  this  ravine  aro  situated  chiefly  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  and  consist  of  the  Slieve  GuUion  and 
Forkhill  groups.  The  latter  lie  immediately  along  the 
boundary  of  Louth,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  extreme 
ruggedness  of  their  outline,  a  feature  more  or  less  charac^ 
teristic  of  all  the  heights  of  the  range.  The  Kilourry  river, 
descending  from  the  southern  declivities,  joins  the  Castle- 
town river  a  short  distance  obove  the  bridge  of  Dundalk.  The 
glens  and  vales  which  lie  along  this  border  of  the  mountain* 
region  possess  much  picturesque  beauty.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  pass  of  Ravensdale  the  chief  heights  are  Cler* 
mont,  1462 feet;  Clermont  Cairn,  IG74  feet;  and  Dorlai-gy 
906  feet.  Trumpet-hill  rises  465  feet,  but  from  its  e^^trcme 
steepness  appears  to  be  much  higher.  From  the  eastern 
side  of  Ravensdale  the  mountains  stretch  back  to  the  river 
of  Newry  and  bay  of  Carlingford,  which  they  overhang  in 
masses  rising  almost  immediately  from  the  water's  edge. 
The  chief  heights  here  are  Corrakite,  1869  feet,  and  Car^ 
lingford  mountain,  immediately  over  the  town  of  Carling- 
ford, 1935  feet.  Towards  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
and  along  that  side  bounding  the  bay  of  Dundalk  the 
mountains  leave  a  considerable  mar^n  of  level  land  betiraen 
them  and  the  sea.  This  open  tract  is  several  milos  in  width 
at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  where  it  terminates  in 
the  low  point  of  Ballagan,  forming  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  bay  of  Carlingford.  A  considerable  valley,  watered 
by  two  streams  called  the  Big  and  Little  Rivers,  |)enetrate8 
the  mountain-region  on  this  side,  running  up  between  the 
heights  of  Barnavave,  1142  feet,  on  the  east,  and  Slieve 
Nagloch,  1024  feet»  on  the  west.    On  the  north  the  plain  m 
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eonttActtd  to  a  narrow  strip  along  the  shore  of  Carlingford 
Loch  and  valley  of  the  Newry  river  hy  the  mountain-group 
above  mentioned.  The  town  of  Carlingford,  a  place  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  and  historical  interest,  stands  at  one 
extremity  of  this  tract,  and  the  castle  of  Narrow-water  at 
the  other.  The  latter  however,  being  built  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  of  Newry,  is  in  the  oounty  of  Down.  The 
harbour  of  Carlingford  is  described  under  the  article 
Down.  The  only  other  harbour,  with  the  exception  of  a 
shallow  creek  at  Anagassan,  and  a  small  ilshing-pier  at 
Clogher-head,  is  that  of  Dundalk.  Clogherhead  is  the 
only  bold  feature  of  the  coast  between  Dundalk  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Boyne.  A  broad  sandy  beach,  in  some  places 
extending  at  low- water  to  a  dJAtance  of  two  miles,  skirts 
this  part  of  the  coast  at  every  other  point.  The  danger  of 
these  great  sandy  shoals  is  however  much  diminished  by 
the  prevalent  direction  of  the  wind,  which  for  nine  months 
of  the  year  is  off  shore. 

Geoloey.—The  level  portion  of  the  county  south  of  the 
river  of  Dundalk  belongs  generally  to  the  extensive  clay- 
slate  formation,  which  follows  the  northern  margin  of  the 
limestone  plain  from  the  Irish  channel  on  the  east  to  the 
veige  of  the  Upper  Shannon  on  the  west.  One  considerable 
patch  of  carboniferous  limestone,  skirted  with  a  narrow 
oelt  of  yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  is  included 
within  the  county  boundary  to  the  west  of  Ardee,  and  minor 
deposits  of  the  same  rock  occur  in  several  other  localities 
through  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  southern  division ; 
but  the  greatest  extent  of  this  formation  within  the  county 
is  in  the  district  north  of  Dundalk,  where  the  level  space 
between  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  and  the  shore, 
from  the  town  of  Carlingford  to  the  bridge  of  Dundalk,  and 
thence  westward  on  both  sides  of  the  Castletown  river  to 
its  junction  with  the  Kilcurry,  is  occupied  by  a  limestone 
formation,  which,  as  it  is  surrounded  on  the  landward  side 
by  transition  and  primitive  rocks,  may  probably  be  in  con- 
nection with  that  part  of  the  great  central  field  which  is 
known  to  be  overlaid  by  the  waters  of  the  Irish  Channel 
farther  south.  The  structure  of  the  mountainous  region  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  group  of  Moume,  consisting  of  a  nu- 
cleus of  granite  supnorting  the  clay-slate  and  limestone  of 
the  surrounding  fielu  on  its  flanks ;  the  clay-slate  near  the 
line  of  contact  being  altered,  and  passing  into  greenstone 
slate.  A  great  protrusion  of  crystalline  greenstone  trap 
occurs  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  range,  constituting 
the  central  mass  of  the  mountains  between  the  Big  River 
and  Carlingford.  On  the  northern  declivities  of  these 
heights  the  day-slate  re-appears,  skirting  the  southern  shore 
of  the  bay  of  Carlingford.  Iron  and  lead  ore  are  the  only 
minerals  which  have  been  observed,  but  nowhere  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  warrant  mining  operations. 

SoiT,  <^.— The  soil  of  the  southern  division  of  the  county, 
although  not  so  rich  as  that  of  the  limestone  plain  of  Meath, 
is  well  calculated  for  every  kind  of  ^rain-crop.  Wheat  is 
grown  in  large  Quantities  in  the  district  round  Ardee ;  oats 
and  barley  are  tne  chief  crops  raised  otf  the  tillage  lands  of 
the  rest  of  the  southern  district.  Tlie  tract  north  of  the 
bay  of  Dundalk,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  also 
produces  heavy  wheat  crops.  Farming  in  general  is  carried 
on  in  a  superior  manner.  Green  crops  are  grown  by  almost 
an  the  eentlemen  farmers.  The  fences  are  usually  of  (juick- 
set,  and  the  lands  well  drained.  In  the  mountain-district 
the  condition  of  the  people  is  much  inferior,  and  the  im- 
proved system  of  husbandry  unknown.  Spade-cultivation 
IS  here  very  general,  and  the  old  slide  car  without  wheels  is 
still  in  use.  The  dwellings  and  appearance  of  the  peasantry 
inhabiting  the  dreary  tract  through  which  the  northern 
road  passes  before  entering  the  defile  of  Ravensdale  contrast 
strongly  with  the  comfortable  habitations  and  decent  dresses 
of  the  rural  population  of  Down.  The  condition  of  the  pea- 
santiT  throup^hout  the  southern  district  is  however  consider- 
ably better  in  all  respects  than  in  most  of  the  counties  of 
Leinster.  The  rate  of  wages  for  agricultural  labourers 
varies  from  Sd.  to  \0d.  per  day,  for  21 U  working  days  in  the 
year. 

There  is  no  regular  return  of  the  sales  of  grain  in  the 
several  market-towns.  The  sales  in  Dundalk  in  1835 
were — 

Wheat 242,100  cwts. 

Barley 377,074    » 

Oats         146,037}  „ 

The  sale  of  oats  at  Ardee  in  the  iame  year  is  estimated 


at  73,400  cwts.,  and  at  Castlebellingham  3500  ewts.  The 
wheat  and  barley  of  the  above  return  are  chiefly  the  pm- 
duce  of  Louth  and  Monaghan  ;  the  oats,  of  Cavan,  Muna« 
ghan,  and  Fermanagh.  The  greater  part  of  the  oats  pn»- 
auced  in  Louth  is  used  for  homo  consumption. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  with  some  acti\ity 
at  Ravensdale  and  Collon,  where  there  are  large  bleach- 
greens,  but  chiefly  in  Drogheda  and  its  neigni>ourhood, 
where  the  trade  is  generally  very  brisk.  In  Drogheda  there 
is  a  steam-power  mill  for  spinning  flax,  which  employs  460 
spinners.  The  quantity  of  linen  made  in  the  town  is  1500 
webs  weekly,  six-sevenths  of  which  are  manufacturvd 
fh>m  yams  spun  in  the  town  and  neighboturhood,  or  tro 
ported  from  Belfast,  and  the  remainder  of  British  yarns.  Tite 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  linen  manufacture  in  the 
oounty  in  1831  was  as  follows :  bleachers,  20 ;  tiax-dresspnv 
6 ;  reed-makers,  2 ;  weavers  (including  some  woo'ilm 
weavers)  972.  In  the  same  year  there  were  in  the  county 
6  brewers,  7  maltsters,  30  tanners,  64  coopers,  14  com- 
dealers,  60  millers,  and  15  millwrights.  A  pin  manufactory 
was  established  at  Drogheda,  in  1 836,  by  a  Manchester  hou^. 
who  were  unable  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  at 
their  English  establishment.  The  hands  employed  are 
children,  who  earn  about  As,  per  week.  In  1 838  there  were 
260  employed,  and  the  proprietors  were  looking  out  for  the 
site  of  another  establishment  in  a  populous  part  of  the 
county.  The  fisheries  off  the  coast  give  occasional  employ- 
ment to  1 3  decked  fishing-boats,  1 1  half-decked  ditto,  one 
open  sail  ditto,  and  313  open  sail-boats,  having  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  1765  tons,  and  manned  by  1315  fishermen. 

There  is  a  rather  numerous  resident  eentry.  The  onW 
nobleman  permanently  resident  is  Lord  V  iscount  Ferrard. 
The  Earl  of  Roden  has  a  mansion  and  fine  park  adjoining 
Dundalk,  but  is  usually  resident  in  the  county  of  Down. 
The  othet  principal  proprietors  are  Sir  Patrick  Bellew.  Sir 
Allan  Bellingham,  Sir  Kichard  Robinson,  and  the  fkmilies 
of  Fortescue,  Balfour*  Taaffe,  Chester,  &e. 

Divisions,  Towns,  ^c, — ^Louth  is  divided  into  the  barootes 
of  Lower  Dundalk,  on  the  north-east,  containing  the  town 
of  Carlingford,  population  (in  1831)  1319  ;  Upper  Dundalk^ 
on  the  north-west,  containing  the  town  of  Dundalk  (pop.  uf 
borough  and  town  13,078);  Louth,  in  the  centre,  containing 
the  town  of  Louth  (pop.  613) ;  Ardee  on  the  south-west  and 
centre,  containing  the  towns  of  Ardee  (pop.  3975)  andCastle- 
bellingham  (pop.  611),  and  the  village  of  AnagaMan  (pop. 
235) ;  and  Ferrard^  in  the  south,  containing  the  towns  of 
Collon  (pop.  1153),  Dunleer  (pop.  710),  and  CHogher  (pop. 
592),  and  the  villages  of  Termonfeckin  (pop.  470)  and  Bad- 
tray  (pop.  429). 

Dundalk,  the  assize  town  of  the  count)%  has  had  rarioo^ 
charters  of  incorporation.  The  governing  charter  bears 
date  the  4th  March,  1674.  The  corporation  consists  of  a 
bailiff,  16  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  freemen. 
The  governing  body  is  the  corporation  at  large.  The  free- 
dom is  acquired  by  special  favour  of  the  governing  body. 
There  is  no  criminal  jurisdiction  beyond  that  of  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  which  rank,  for  the  borough,  the  bailiff  and 
recorder  hold  ex  officio.  The  court  of  record  is  dtsuM^. 
The  average  revenue  is  80/.  per  annum,  and  the  expendi- 
ture 150/.  The  corporation  in  1835  were  1 126/.  10#.  in  debt. 
The  patron  is  the  Earl  of  Roden,  who  is  proprietor  of  almost 
the  entire  site  of  the  town.  The  present  boundaTj  of  the 
borough  comprises  an  area  of  445  statute  acres. 

Prior  to  the  Union,  Dundalk  returned  two  members  to  llie 
Irish  parliament.  It  is  now  represented  by  one  member  id 
the  imperial  parliament.  Tlie  right  of  election  formerlv  lay 
with  the  corix>ration.  It  is  now,  by  the  2nd  Wm.  iV,  r. 
88,  vested  in  the  resident  freemen  and  10/.  householders 
The  number  of  voters  at  the  last  general  election  was  376. 

Dundalk  is  a  place  of  a  ver^  remote  antiquity,  being  the 
Dundalgan  of  the  Irish  Ossianic  poems,  the  residence  of  the 
hero  Cuchullin.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  some  earthen 
and  stone  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  town 
formed  a  portion  of  the  old  cahir  or  city.  The  situation  of 
the  place,  on  the  lowest  ford  of  the  Castletown  rhrer.  in  the 
direct  road  to  Ulster,  rendered  it  eariy  a  port  of  iroportan<«» 
to  the  English.  It  was  here  0*Hanlon  opposed  the  march 
of  De  C^urcv  northward  in  1 179,  on  which  occasbn  a  grvac 
number  of  the  Irish  were  drowned  in  the  fords.  The  result 
of  the  battle  was  doubt ftil,  but  Dundalk  remained  in  tbo 
hands  of  the  English.  The  site  and  vicinity  of  the  town 
were  afterwards  bestowed  on  Bertram  de  Verdon,  to  whom 
probably  the  present  town  owes  its  origiQ.    On  Edward 
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Bruce'8  invasion  of  Ireland  in  1315,  Dundalk  vas  among 
tlie  fint  places  that  fell  into  his  hands,  and  here  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  caused  himself  to  he  crowned  king  of  Ire- 
land.   Bruce,  after  ravaging  the  south  of  Ireland  with 
various  fortune,  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundalk 
iu  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1318.    Here  he  was  encoun- 
tered at  the  Faughart,  a  height  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Castletown  river,  by  Lord  John  Bremingham.    In  this  bat- 
tle Bruce  was  slain,  and  his  predatory  army  entirely  dis- 
persed.   Bremingham  for  his  services  was  created  earl  of 
Louth«  and  had  the  manor  of  Ardee  bestowed  on  him. 
During  the  rebellion  of  Shane  O'Neill,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  Dundalk  was  besieged  by  the  insurgents,  but 
without  success.    On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of 
IG41,  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill  took  it  without  opposition,  the 
garrison  having  surrendered  on  the  first  summons.  On  the 
26th  of  March,  1 642,  Lord  Moor  and  Sir  Henry  Tichbourue, 
after  having  driven  the  Irish  from  before  Drogheda,  and 
retaken  Ardee,  advanced  against  Dundalk,  which  after  some 
resistance  thev  carried  by  storm,  liaving  broken  open  the 
main  gate  with  pickaxes.    After  the  capture  of  Drogheda 
by  Cromwell  in  1649,  Dundalk  surrendered  to  the  parlia- 
mentarians. In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  it  was  evacuated 
by  the  forces  of  James  II.  on  the  advance  of  the  army  of 
King  William,  who  took  possession  of  it  before  he  proceeded 
to  the  Boyne. 

The  main  street  of  Dundalk  is  built  along  the  line  of  the 
great  northern  road,  and  runs  nearly  north  and  south :  the 
other  leading  streets  run  eastward  from  the  main  street, 
and  parallel  to  one  another,  occupying  tlie  extreme  verge  of 
the  plain  along  the  southern  bank  or  the  creek,  where  the 
Castletown  river  expands  into  the  sea.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  main  street  is  the  bridge,  and  south  from  it 
the  linen-hall  and  church.  The  market-house,  a  decent 
brick  building,  and  the  county-court  house,  a  ver^  handsome 
edifice  of  cut  stone,  are  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
main  street.  The  county  infirmary,  a  brick  building  in  the 
Tudor  style,  stands  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  demesne 
of  Dundalk-house,  a  residence  of  the  earl  of  Roden,  skirts 
the  western  side  of  the  main  street  through  its  entire  length. 
An  extensive  cavalry  barrack  terminates  the  town  eastward. 
The  general  appearance  of  Dundalk  is  highly  respectable. 
The  provisions  of  the  lighting  and  paving  act  were  put  in 
force  here  in  1832.  The  amount  of  the  assessment  for 
lighting,  paving,  and  watching  for  the  year  1836  was  696/ 
8^.  lid. 

The  corn-trade  is  very  extensively  carried  on.  In  the 
town  are  a  steam-power  mill  for  grinding  wheat,  a  large 
distillery,  and  two  breweries.  Dundalk  is  the  chief  point 
of  export  for  the  counties  of  Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  Fer- 
managh. The  exports  of  agricultural  produce  in  1835  con- 
sisted of 


Wheat      •     •     •     • 
Wheat,  meal,  and  flour 
Barley      .... 

Malt 

Oats    .     •     •     •     • 
Oatmeal   «... 


Cwta. 
142,097 
16.280 
56,280 
53,875i 
229,5421 
129,260 


There  is  also  a  large  export  of  butter  and  eggs,  collected 
principally  from  the  counties  of  Monaghan,  Cavan,  and  the 
n or  1  hern  parts  of  Longford.  The  butter  exported  is  about 
550  tons  for  the  season :  the  number  of  eggs  exported  in 
1835  was  2,410,800;  of  yards  of  linen  60,000;  of  lbs.  of 
wool  1 5,680 ;  of  heads  of  cows  and  oxen  3932 ;  of  horses 
100 ;  of  sheep  7266  ;  and  of  swine  48,183.  Total  value  of 
the  exports  for  that  year  452.813/.  In  the  same  year  the 
imports  amounted  to  107,953/.,  of  which  the  chief  items 


were  for  coal,  culm,  and  cinders  19,021/.;  cotton  mana* 
factures  13,800/.;  woollen  manufactures  10,500/.;  haber- 
dashery 6500/. ;  iron  8960/. ;  fish  (herrings)  7000/. ;  oak- 
bark  for  tanners  4,800/. ;  sugars  2100/.;  and  teas  1400/. 
Two  steam-vessels,  each  of  200  tons  register,  the  property 
of  a  Dundalk  company,  ply  regularly  between  the  port  and 
Liverpool.  Since  the  establishment  of  these,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  imports. 
The  port,  although  it  has  not  much  depth  of  water,  is  con- 
sidered a  safe  one.  A  freight  will  }>b  taken  for  it  in  an 
English  port  at  a  less  charge  than  for  either  of  the  ports  of 
Newry  or  Drogheda.    There  are  no  harbour  dues. 

Dundalk  is  the  head  of  an  excise  district,  embracing 
Newry  and  Warrenpoint  in  the  county  of  Down,  Ardee  in 
Louth,  and  the  entire  county  of  Monaghan.  The  amount 
of  excise  paid  in  the  district  in  1835  was  112.189/.  ISs,  T^d, 
The  customs  paid  for  the  port  of  Dundalk,  in  the  same  year, 
amounted  to  3598/.  5s.  Id.  A  branch  of  the  bank  of  Ire- 
land is  established  here. 

Ardee  is  an  antient  corporation,  at  present  governed  by 
charter  of  the  28th  of  February,  1712.  The  corporation 
consists  of  a  portreeve,  burgesses,  and  freemen.  The  go- 
verning body  is  the  common-council.  There  is  no  criminal 
jurisdiction  beyond  that  of  the  portreeve,  who  is  a  justice  of 
the  peace  ex  officio  within  the  borough.  The  civil  court  of 
the  recorder  is  now  disused.  It  is  asserted  by  the  inhabit- 
ants that  corporate  estates  to  the  value  of  1000/.  per  annum 
have  been  spoliated.  The  present  income  of  the  corpomtion 
is  125/.    [Ardee.] 

Dunleer  is  incorporated  by  charter  of  the  3rd  of  August, 
1678.  The  corporation  is  virtually  extinct.  The  town  itself 
is  inconsiderable. 

Carlingford  is  an  antient  corporation,  having  been,  during 
the  existence  of  the  English  pale,  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  as  commanding  the  only  pass  at  that  time 
practicable  between  Dundalk  and  Newry.  The  governing 
charter  is  dated  19th  of  August,  1619.  The  corporation  is 
virtually  extinct. 

Prior  to  the  Union,  Louth  returned  two  county  members 
and  two  for  each  of  the  above  boroughs.  The  representa- 
tion is  now  limited  to  two  [county  members,  and  one  for 
Dundalk.  The  county  constituency,  at  the  end  of  1836, 
consisted  of  1 194  voters.  On  the  1st  of  January.  1836,  the 
police  force  of  the  county  consisted  of  4  chief  constables,  22 
constables,  107  subconstables,  and  5  horse  of  the  constat 
bulary,  supported  at  a  cost  of  5121/.  13«.  5i/..  of  which 
2469/.  IBs.  id  was  chargeable  against  the  county;  and  of 
1  magistrate,  21  constables,  70  subconstables.  and  2  horse 
of  the  peace-preservation  police,  the  cost  of  supporting 
which  establishment  was  4400/.  16«.  5c/.  In  the  same  year 
the  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
who  were  committed  to  the  county  gaol  was  321,  of  whom 
288  were  males  and  33.  females.  Of  these  91  males  and  4 
females  could  read  and  write  at  the  time  of  their  committal, 
137  males  and  20  females  could  read  only,  and  60  males 
and  9  females  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  assizes 
for  the  county  are  held  at  Dundalk,  and  general  quarter- 
sessions  at  Dundalk,  Drogheda  (a  county  in  itself),  and 
Ardee,  in  which  last  place  is  a  court-house  and  bridewell. 
The  district  lunatic  asylum  is  at  Dublin.  This  asylum  was 
originally  built  in  the  year  1815.  by  parliamentary  grant,  for 
admission  of  all  pauper  lunatics  throughout  Ireland.  It 
was  created  a  district  asylum  by  act  of  H  Oeo.  IV.,  c.  22, 
and  is  now  annexed  to  the  district  formed  by  the  counties 
of  Wicklow,  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  and  the  counties  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  and  of  the  town  of  Drogheda.  The  county 
infirmary  at  Dundalk  is  a  very  extensive  and  complete  esta- 
blishment. There  are  dispensaries  in  all  the  minor  towns. 
There  is  no  local  newspaper. 
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Louth,  at  the  coming  of  the  English,  formed  a  portion  of 
the  territory  of  Orgial  or  Oriel,  hy  whidi  name  it  afterwards 
came  itself  to  be  known  in  contradistinction  to  the  more 
western  parts  of  the  territory.  The  native  families  of  chief 
authority  in  the  territory  at  this  time  were  the  O'Kervaills, 
or  O^Carrols,  and  the  MacMahons.  Donchad  0*KervaiU, 
prince  of  Orgial,  was  the  founder  of  several  religious  houses 
in  the  present  county  of  Louth,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century :  among  these  was  the  Cistercian  abbey  of 
Mellifont,  the  consecration  of  which,  in  a.d.  1 157,  was  at- 
tended by  a  great  assemblage  of  the  Irish  nobility.  Among 
those  who  bestowed  gifts  on  the  new  establishment  on  that 
occasion  was  Devorgilla,  wife  of  0*Rourk,  whose  elopement 
with  Dermot  MacMorrogh  shortly  after  led  to  the  English 
invasion.  The  eastern  part  of  Orgial,  constituting  the  pre- 
sent Louth,  having  been  conquered  by  De  Courcy  between 
1179  and  1180,  was  erected  into  a  county  by  King  John, 
A.O.  1210.  Being  at  the  time  accounted  a  portion  of  Ulster, 
it  formed  part  of  the  grant  to  De  Courcy,  and  after  his 
time  to  De  Lacey,  by  wnom  it  was  divided  among  inferior 
barons.  The  families  of  De  Verdon,  Pippard,  Taaffe,  Bel- 
lew,  and  Gernon  were  among  those  introduced  at  this 
period.  During  the  decay  of  the  English  authority,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Louth  remained  attached 
to  the  government.  The  preservation  of  the  county  from 
the  general  spirit  of  defection  then  abroad  was  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  institution,  by  act  of  the  12lh 
Edw.  IV.,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  George,  a  military 
fraternity  composed  of  thirteen  of  the  chief  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  counties  of  Kildare,  Dublin,  Meath,  and  Louth, 
and  having  for  its  object  the  protection  of  the  pale  from 
the  neighbouring  Irish,  and  the  arrest  of  outlaws  and  rebels 
within  the  above  counties.  The  subsequent  history  of 
Louth,  which  was  not  considered  a  portion  of  Leinster  until 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  in  great  measure  that  of  Drogheda 
and  Dundalk.  [Droobeda.]  The  forfeitures  consequent  on 
the  rebellion  of  1641  and  the  ensuing  civil  wars  extended 
over  nearly  the  entire  county.  Those  which  followed  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  embraced  22,508  acres,  of  an 
estimated  value,  at  that  time,  of  82,310/,  3s. 

The  numerous  antiquities  which  occur  tlux)ughout  Louth 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  volume  entitled  *  Louthiana/ 
published  at  Dublin  in  1758.  Earthen  mounds  and  en- 
trenchments are  of  very  freauent  occurrence.  The  most 
remarkable  in  the  county  is  tnat  of  Castle  Guard  at  Ardee. 
Its  perpendicular  height  is  nearly  90  feet,  the  depth  of  the 
main  trench  between  30  and  40,  tlie  circumference  at  the 
top  140,  and  round  the  base  upwards  of  600  feet.  The 
mound  and  building  called  Fah9  na  ain  Eighe,  or  '  the  one 
night's  work,*  near  Dundalk,  is  a  curious  combination  of 
the  earthen  rath  with  the  stone  cashiol,  and  is  probably 
coeval  with  the  Dundclgan  of  the  Ossianic  romances.  Stone 
circles  and  other  supposed  Druidic  remains  are  also  numer- 
ous. The  most  remarkable  are  at  Ballirckan  and  Ballina- 
hatry,  near  Dundalk.  At  Bally moscanlan  is  a  cromlech,  the 
covering-stone  of  which  measures  12  feet  by  6.  and  weighs 
upwards  of  thirty  ions.  Round  towers  formerly  stood  at 
I/>uth  and  Drogheda,  and  two  are  still  remaining  at  Dro- 
miskin  and  Munasterboyce.  The  last  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  in  the  kingdom :  it  is  1 10  feet  high,  but  has  lost 
the  greater  part  of  its  conical  covering.  In  the  churchyard 
near  the  tower  stand  two  beautifully  sculptured  stone 
crosses.  The  larger,  called  St.  Boyne's  Cross,  is  18  feet 
high.  On  the  base  of  the  smaller,  which  is  1 6  feet  in  height, 
is  an  inscription,  on  which  *  Pray  for  Muredoch  '  is  legible 
in  very  antient  Irish  characters.  The  arms  of  these  crosses 
are  enclosed  in  circles,  and  the  entire  surface  of  each  is 
covered  with  rich  tracery  and  allegorical  sculpture.  St. 
Boyne  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  St  Buas,  the 
founder,  who  died  a.d.  521.  Muredoch,  by  whom  the  other 
cross  was  probably  set  up,  died  ad.  836.  The  ruins  of  the 
abbey  of  Mellifont  occupy  a  beautiful  site  on  the  bank  of 
the  Alattock  river,  near  the  Boyne.  They  consist  of  a  gate- 
tower,  part  of  a  chapel,  and  the  lower  story  of  an  octagonal 
chapter- house.  The  ornamental'part  of  the  doorways  and 
arches  of  the  two  latter  buildings  are  formed  of  blue 
marble,  and  have  been  highly  gilt.  There  are  some  very 
antient  ruins  on  the  hill  of  Faudiart,  where  Edward  Bruce 
is  said  to  be  buried,  connecled  with  the  old  cell  of  St. 
Brigid.  Of  the  various  feudal  buildings  throughout  the 
county  the  chief  arc  the  castle  of  Carlmgford,  erected  by 
King  John,  Rohe*s  Castle,  north-west  of  Dundalk,  Tor- 
fcckuu  or  TcrmonfecLin  Castle,  a  residence  of  the  arch- 


bishops of  Armagh,  mhabited  last  by  Primate  Ussher,  and 
Castletown,  still  kept  in  habitable  order,  on  the  louthbauk 
of  the  Castletown  river  near  Dundalk. 

Louth  lies  partly  in  the  diocese  of  Clogher,  but  chiefly  ni 
that  of  Armagh,  which  extends  into  the  counties  of  A  rmash, 
Londonderry,  Tyrone,  Louth,  and  Mcath.  The  number 
of  parishes  in  this  diocese  is  98,  constituting  88  bene- 
fices, and  having  88  churches  o'f  the  Sstablishmcnt,  U 
other  placesof  Protestant  worship  in  connection  therewith, 
68  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  44  meeting-bouses  lx>- 
longing  to  other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  120  Roman 
Catholic  chapels.  In  1834  the  total  population  of  the 
diocese  was  500,636,  of  whom  there  were  103,012  memt>tn 
of  the  Established  Church,  84,837  Presbyterians,  3;Uo 
other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  309,447  Roman  Cathol.tx 
being  in  the  proportion  of  3  Roman  Catholics  to  1  *  88  I^o 
testant,  of  whatever  denomination.  In  the  same  year  tlu  n 
were  in  this  diocese  623  daily  schools,  in  which  44.B0^. 
young  persons  received  instruction;  being  in  the  propor1i"n 
of  8'  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  copulation  under  daily  Tui- 
tion, in  which  respect  Armagh  stands  fourteenth  among 
the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above  schools,  in  I  ">  u, 
there  were  sixty-seven  in  connection  with  the  Natioit&l 
Board  of  Education. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand-jury  present- 
ments. The  amount  levied  for  the  year  1835  \\.i% 
11,247/.  28.  S(i.,  of  which  2749/.  14«.  7d  was  for  roads  and 
bridges,  4509/.  6«.  lOd  for  buildings,  salaries,  charities,  &(\, 
and  3988/.  U.  3d.  for  police. 

(Wright's  Louthiana;  Report  qf  the  Raihcay  Comwt" 
sionersfor  Ireland;  Cox's  History  of  Ireland;  Parliw 
mentary  Reports  and  Papers,  &c.) 

LOUTH.      [LlNCOLNSHIRB.] 

LOUTHERBOURG,  PHILIP  JAMES  DE,a  di^tiu- 
guished  landscape  painter,  born  at  Strasburg,  October  J  I. 
1740,  was  the  son  of  a  miniature  painter  who  died  at  Paris 
in  1763.  He  at  first  studied  under  Tischbein,  afters  a r'N 
under  Casanova,  whose  name  as  an  historical  painter  vat 
then  in  great  vogue.  While  his  own  peculiar  forte  lay  tn 
landscape,  he  was  enabled  by  his  education  to  give  to  tint 
branch  of  the  art  a  greater  compass  and  range  of  subjvri» 
than  usual,  as  in  his  various  battle  and  hunting  pieces,  be- 
sides others  that  claim  to  be  considered  as  strictly  hiAtoricil 
in  subiect ;  for  instance,  his  '  Storming  of  Valenciennes*  and 
•  Lord  Howe's  Victory  in  June,  1794.*  His  works  are  stam{H>d 
by  great  vigour  and  mastery  of  pencil,  and  by  excel  let. t 
management  in  regard  to  composition.  After  having  ob- 
tained considerable  reputation  at  Paris  by  the  works  wht<  a 
he  exhibited  at  the  Louvre,  and  having  been  admittofl  a 
member  of  the  Academy  there  in  1768,  I/>utherbi>iifp; 
came  over  to  England  (where  he  was  afterwards  elcctetl  a 
royal  academician)  in  1771,  and  was  engaged  as  scene- 
painter  at  the  Opera  House.  His  vigorous  style  of  excr:- 
tion,  his  poetical  imagination,  and  his  perfect  knowlcdsrv  •  * 
scenic  effect,  well  qualitied  him  for  a  department  of  art  u  hi'  h 
demands  them  all,  and  which  is  held  to  be  a  8ubordina:t* 
one  chiefly  because  its  productions  are  soon  laid  aside  an  I 
entirely  forgotten.  Soon  after  his  settling  in  this  countr). 
Loutherbourg  got  upi  under  the  name  of  the  EidophusiM  n, 
a  novel  and  highly  ingenious  exhibition,  displaying  tho 
changes  of  the  elements  and  their  phenomena,  in  a  c;ura,  a 
moonlight,  and  a  sunset  and  a  storm  at  sea.  Of  thi^  vrr\ 
interesting  pictorial  contrivance,  which  may  bo  said  n>' 
only  10  have  anticipated,  but  in  surae  respects  to  Xiaw 
surpassed  our  present  dioramas,  although  upon  a  smnll'  r 
scale,  a  tolerably  full  account  is  given  in  Pyne's  •  M'li.v 
and  Walnuts.* 

Loutherbourg  etched  several  of  his  own  com  posit  ion  v. 
He  died  at  his  residence  at  Hammersmith- terrace,  Ma.i  h 
11,  1612. 

LOU  VAIN  (the  French  name  of  Lettren\  a  very  antiout 
town  in  South  Brabant,  in  50°  54'  N.  lat.  and  4""  39^ E.  long. 
It  stands  on  the  Dyle,  16  miles  east  from  Brussels,  andaKiut 
the  same  distance  south-east  from  Mechlin,  or  Maltncs,  and 
north-west  from  Tirlemont.  The  system  of  railroads  fr.itu 
Ostend,  Bni^s,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Brussels,  which  unite 
at  Malines,  is  continued  through  Lou  vain  and  Tirlemont  to 
Liege,  and  will  be  further  continued  through  Aix-la-ChapelW 
to  Cologne,  and  eventually  to  Bonn,  where  its  further  progn*^^ 
will  be  impeded  bv  natural  difYirulties.  Louvain  nas  sur- 
rounded by  walls  m  1 156,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  tv^i 
dence  of  the  dukes  of  Brabant.  In  those  times  Louvair.  wa» 
the  largest,  tho  richest,  and  the  most  commercial  City  itx 
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strict  ana  proper  tense  of  tbe  word,  though  presented  to  the 
Snglish  reader  in  a  mere  prose  version,  and  as  if  there  was 
no  difference  between  them  and  the  parts  of  those  Scrip- 
tures which  are  really  prose.  They  were  received,  when 
published,  with  Kreat  respect  by  the  learned,  not  of  England 
only,  but  of  the  Continent,  where  they  were  reprinted,  with 
a  large  body  of  valuable  notes  by  the  learned  biblical  scholar 
J.  D.  Michaelis.  These  lectures  were  published  by  Lowth 
in  Latin,  the  language  in  which  they  were  delivered,  but 
there  is  an  English  translation  of  them  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
published  in  1 787.  In  1 778,  the  year  after  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  London,  he  published  a '  Translation  of 
the  Prophet  Isaiah,*  distinguisning  the  poetical  ftom  the 
parts  written  in  prose,  and  exhibiting  the  various  forms  of 
Hebrew  parallelisms  which  occur  in  that  prophet,  and 
which  he  had  explained  and  illustrated  in  his  lectures.  He 
gave  a  large  body  of  valuable  notes.     These  were  his 

f 'eater  works ;  but  he  published  also  an  '  Introduction  to 
nglish  Grammar,*  which  was  thought  valuable  at  the 
time,  and  was  often  reprinted,  but  is  now  nearly  superseded 
and  forgotten. 

A  volume  containing  memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings 
was  published  soon  after  his  decease. 

IX)XA,  or  IX)  J  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Granada,  30  miles  west  of  Granada  and  40  north-east  of 
Malaga,  at  the  north  base  of  a  ridge  of  hills  and  in  a  valley 
watered  by  the  river  Genii.  It  has  manufactories  of  printed 
cottons  and  paper,  three  parishes,  a  clerical  college,  two 
hospitals,  and  13,000  inhabitants.  The  territory  is  fertile 
and  well  watered,  and  produces  com,  maize,  pulse,  oil,  and 
abounds  in  oak-troes.     (Mixiano.) 

lOXVADM,  Mr.  Vigors's  name  for  a  family  of  birds 
placed  by  him  as  the  extreme  of  the  tribe  of  Comrostres, 
which  is  the  third  tribe  of  his  Insesgores,  or  perching  birds, 
and  intervenes  between  the  DeniirostrcU  and  Scamorial 
tribes  in  his  system. 

Mr.  Vigors  remarks,  that  notwithstanding  their  inferiority 
of  size,  some  species  of  the  fkmily  may  be  observed  to  equal 
even   the  HnrnbilU,  allowance  being  made  for  their  re- 
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lative  proportions,  in  the  extreme  enlargement  of  the  bill. 
'  The  curved  and  serrated  bill  of  the  latter  family'  (Horn- 
bills),  says  Mr.  Vigors,  *  perceptibly  shortening  itself,  as 
we  have  perceived  in  Momotus,  is  still  carried  on  to  a  cor- 
responding group  in  the  present,  the  Phytotoma,  GmeU 
where  these  characters  are  preserved,  though  the  curve  is 
slighter  and  the  serration  less  strong.  United  to  that  genus 
by  some  intermediate  but  uncharacterised  species,  the  Coc- 
cothratuies,  Briss.,  conducts  us  to  several  groups,  among 
Vfh'ich  Pitylm,  Cuv.,  Strobilophaga,  VieilL,  the  true  LosrtVi 
of  authors,  and  Ptiitirostra,  Temm.,  may  be  distinguished; 
from  whence  we  pass  to  the  shorter-billed  groups,  among 
which  Coitus,  Linn.,  and  Cissopis,  Vieill.,  may  be  particu- 
larised. These  are  but  few  of  the  natural  genera  which 
abound  in  this  extensive  family.  Many  intervening  species, 
possessing  strong  genuine  distinctions,  may  be  introduced 
among  these  groups,  which  at  length  terminate  in  some  of 
the  shorter  and  stronger-billed  species  of  the  Linnean 
Tanqgers.  These,  it  wUl  be  remembered,  commenced  the 
present  trihe  (Conirostres)  by  their  union  with  the  FHngil- 
lidee:  and  thus  here  also  the  circular  succession  of  affinities 
extends  uninterrupted  through  the  whole  subdivision.' 
(*  Natural  Affinities  that  connect  the  Orders  and  Families 
of  Birds.'  Linn,  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.) 

Mr.  Swainson  {Classiftcation  qf  Birds)  appears  to  reject 
the  family  altogether;  for  we  find  Phytotoma  among  the 
Phyiotomina,  a  subfamily  of  Musophagidof ;  Coccothraustes 
under  the  subfamily  CoccothraustintB ;  Pitylus  under  the 
subfamily  Tanagrrimg;  Slrobilophaga  under  the  *  Generic 
names  not  adopted ;'  Loan'a  and  Psittirostra  in  the  sub- 
family Pyrrhulince;  Coitus  in  the  subfamily  ColintB  (family 
Musophagida) ;  Cissopus  (Cissopis)  cancelled;  and  the 
Tanagers  under  the  subfhmQy  TanagrimB;  the  subfami- 
lies, with  the  exception  of  the  two  placed  under  the  Muso- 
phagidiff,  being  arranged  under  the  family  Fh'ngillidig. 
Mr.  Swainson*s  Conirostres  (his  second  tribe  of  Insessores) 
consist  of  the  families  Corvidw,  Stumidof,  PHngiUid^B, 
Musophagidtff,  with  their  subfamilies,  and  Buceridee. 

Having  given  the  reader  a  sketch  of  the  views  of  the 
ornithologists  above  quoted,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  in 
this  article  to  Brisson*s  genus  Loxia  only,  of  which  M.  Tem* 
minck  remarks  that  its  characters  exclude  all  other  species, 
being  proper  to  the  Crossbills  only.  Illiger,  he  olweryesi 
in  his  hwiromus  is  also  of  this  opinion. 


Generic  Character. — Bill  moderate,  strong.  \'ery  rourh 
compressed;  the  two  mandibles  equally  curved,  'booke<l, 
and  the  elongated  points  crossing-  each  other.  NosinU 
basal,  lateral,  rounded,  concealed  by  hairs  directed  fur- 
wards.  Feet  with  three  toes  before  and  one  behind,  antcnor 
toes  divided.  Wings  moderate,  the  first  quill  longest.  Tatl 
forked. 

M.  Temminck,  who  gives  the  above  generic  character, 
records  two  species,  Loxia  Pyiiopsittacus  and  L.  eurriroKtm, 
in  his  second  edition  (1H20X  and  Z.  leucof^tera,  in  his  thmi 
part  of  that  edition  (1836).  The  same  three  species,  the  fint 
under  the  name  of  Z.  pinetorum^  are  recorded  by  Mr. 
Swainson. 

Geogrtmhical  Distribution  qf  the  G^u^.— The  north 
both  of  Europe  and  America.  One  species  however.  Z. 
curvirostra,  is  found  in  Japan  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
Example,  Z.  curvirostra,  the  common  Crossbill, 
Before  we  go  into  tbe  liistory  of  this  species,  it  will  he 
well  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  curious  organiza- 
tion of  the  bill  in  this  genus.  Buflbn,  who,  as  we  luivc  too 
often  been  obliged  to  repeat,  frequently  saw  deformity 
where  all  was  harmony  and  symmetrical  adaptation,  does 
not  lose  this  opportunity  of  misconstruing  what  he  did  not 
cleariy  understand.  He  speaks  of  the  bill  in  these  birds 
as  an  error  and  defect  in  nature—a  deformity.  If  he  had 
ever  kept  these  birds  in  a  cage,  he  would  soon  have  found 
that  no  instrument  could  have  been  better  adapted  to  the 
work  required  of  it;  and  if  they  had  ever  visited  his  or- 
chards he  would  have  been  convinced  to  his  cost  of  lU 
efficacy  in  splitting  fruits  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the 
kernels.* 

Mr.  Yarrell  has  well  illustrated  the  structure  and  moving 
power  of  this  organ,  which,  conjoined  with  the  peculiar 
tongue,  will  be  found  a  most  perfect  and  beautiful  piece  of 
mechanism  for  attaining  the  end  in  view. 

•  The  beak  of  the  Crossbill,'t  writes  the  author  last  men- 
tioned, •  is  altogether  unique  in  its  form ;  the  mandibles  di» 
not  lie  upon  each  other  with  their  lateral  edges  in  opposi- 
tion, as  in  other  birds,  but  curve  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
always  in  opposite  directions  to  each  other.  In  some  speci- 
mens the  upper  mandible  is  turned  to  the  right,  the  lower 
mandible  curved  to  the  left ;  in  others,  the  position  of  the 
mandibles  is  reversed  as  to  their  direction.  In  the  speci- 
X^en  I  examined  the  upper  mandible  curved  downwards  and 
to  the  left,  the  under  portion  turned  upwards  and  to  il>c 
right.  When  holding  the  head  of  this  bird  in  my  finger^  I 
found  I  could  brine  the  point  of  the  under  mandible  in  a 
line  underneath  and  touching  the  point  of  the  upper,  but 
not  beyond  it  towards  the  left  side ;  while  on  iU  own  aide 
the  ix)int  passed  with  ease  to  the  distance  of  3-8lha  of  an 
mch.  The  upper  mandible  has  a  limited  degree  of  motion 
on  the  cranium,  the  superior  maxillary  and  nasal  boots 
being  united  to  the  frontal  by  flexible  bony  laminn.' 

Mr.  Yarrell  then  proceeds  to  the.  details  of  the  anatomv, 
which  he  illustrates  by  the  seven  figures  copied  below.  IJ« 
firet  notices  the  peculiarity  of  the  form,  as  well  aa  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  processes  of  some  of  the  bones  of  the 
head  in  this  bird,  and  pointo  out  that  the  pterygoid  processes 
of  the  palatine  bones  are  considerably  elongated  downwunk 
(Jig.  3,  a)  to  afford  space  for  the  insertion  or  the  large  ptery- 
goid muscles.  The  os  omoideum  (fig.  3,  b)  im  strongly  arti- 
culated to  the  OS  Quadratum  (flg,  3,  c\  affording  firm  sup- 
port to  the  moveable  portion  of  the  upper  manmble.  Tl)e 
lugal  bone  (fg.  3,  d,  d)  is  united  to  the  superior  maxillarr 
bone  in  front,  and  firmly  attached  by  its  posterior  extremity 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  os  ouadratum.  Thus,  when  the  os 
quadratum  is  pulled  upwards  and  forwards  by  its  own  pru- 

•  BoAon.  after  notieiog  tiie  deformity,  remarki  thftt  U  b  •  eette  mtpie*  ^ 
difformile  qui  leole  distiusue  oet  oiMU  du  gi>M-bcc.*  fta  t  '  ear  U  Mt  rosMi^ 
qui  ait  ce  caractire  ou  plutdt  ce  delkot ;  et  la  preuve  qua  eW  platAk  u  drC***. 
une  erreur  do  oature.  qu'un  de  let  Iraite  oonitant  c'eat  mm  le  type  «a  ert  %«r.* 
able.  &e. :  and  yet  he  waa  aware  of  the  ow  which  the  bird  aakM  of  a.  ■• 
part  at  least;  for  he  forUier  nya.  *  Mab  oomne  il  B*exfat«  rieo  q«i  ii'ait  <!«« 
rapports  et  ne  paiMo  par  coaiMuoiit  atoir  quelqu*  usage  et  q«e  itoot  ^^ 
sentaat  tin  parU  mdme  de  ses  d^&tits;  ce  bee  dUTurme.  erodiv  eoliavt  «t  •« 
baa.  ooorbe  pax  aes  extremity  en  deux  •raaoppnaea.pMoitfUtcsMiapMr 
detacher  et  enlever  les  eeailles  dee  pommea  de  pia  et  tirar  U  name  miU 
trtjuje  pUcee  sous  cheque  fcaille/  Won  Uien  deaeribee  how  the  openUoa 
ts  performed,  and  adds,  *  On  Ini  Tetrm  exeenter  eette  maataima  m  ampsaaam 
dans  sa  cage  une  pomme  de  pin  muret'  ftv  this  he  qoolea  FriselL  aad  «m  cm 
to  noUoe  the  use  of  the  biU  made  by  the  biid  ia  elimblnff  aboottfie  eaiv     H« 

would  hardly  have  called  H^ploabfteqaa  lea  auUM  obeaas.' Mr  ahoaM  wl 
J22  £^»^^.*»^  • «  "taFiait^"  ■«  ia  hb  l«l  •  I^^ 
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per  luuftrles  the  upper  mandible  U  elevated  by  tlie  forwnrd 
pressure  of  that  bone. 

Ill  most  other  birds  the  inferior  projecting  process  of  the 
OS  qundralum,  to  which  the  lower  jaw  is  articulated,  is 
somewhat  linear  from  before  backwards,  and  compressed  at 
the  «ide«,  permitline  vertical  motion  only  upwards  and 
downwards ;  but  in  the  crosBbill  these  processes  are  spheri- 
cal (/'.  3,  e),  and  the  cavitf  in  the  lower  jaw  destined  to 
receive  the  process  is  a  circular  cup  (Jig.  S,  a) :  from  the 
union  of  these  two  portions  there  results  an  articulation 
with  all  ihe  motion  and  flexibility  of  the  mechanical  ball 
and  socket  joint. 

The  lower  jaw  is  very  alrong  and  the  sides  or  plate*  are 
elevated ;  the  comnoid  processe*  (fig.  S,  b,  b)  are  prominent, 
and  to  these,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  outer  side  of  the  plates, 
the  temporal  muscle  is  attacheil.  In  a  head  of  this  bird 
which  had  been  divested  of  ell  the  soft  ports,  Mr.  Yarrelt 
found  that,  on  sliding  the  lower  jaw  laterally  upon  the  other, 
as  performed  by  the  binl,  beforo  the  coionoid  process  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  pterygoid  process  on  its  own 
side,  the  extreme  points  of  the  mandibles  were  separated 
laterally  to  ibc  extent  above-mentioned  (3-8ths  of  an  inch). 

Tlio  right  side  of  the  head  was  that  to  which  the  lower 
jaw  inclined  in  the  specimen  examined  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  and 
on  that  side  the  temporal  and  pyramidal  muscles  were  con- 
siderably larger  than  those  on  the  left  (^f.  1,  2, 4,  o,  6), 
indicating  by  their  hulk  the  great  lateral  power  which  the 
bird  is  capable  of  exerting.  The  pterygoid  muscles  (Jig.  2, 
e,  c),  on  each  side  were  unusually  large,  the  great  distance 
to  which  Ihe  articulated  extremities  of  the  lower  jaw  were 
removed  affording  ample  space  for  them,  and  as  the  food  of 
the  bird  consists  of  small  seeds,  a  narrow  pharynx  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  deglutition.  For  depressing  the 
lower  mandible  three  muscles  are  called  into  action  ;  hut 
only  ono  of  these,  the  great  pyramidal  (fi^t.  1,2,4,  b), 
which  covers  two  other  small  ones,  the  triangular  and 
square  muscles,  is  visible.  All  three  have  their  origin  on 
the  occipital  portion  of  the  cranium,  and  are  inserted  by 
strong  tendons  on  the  under  and  back  part  of  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  lower  jaw,  behind  the  centre  of  motion ;  (hey 
coiiscqucntly,  by  their  simultaneous  contraction,  raise  the 
point  to  which  they  are  ottaclied,  and  depress  the  anterior 
IHirt  nf  the  mandible.  The  lower  parts  of  the  ossa  quad- 
rata  are  pushed  rather  forwards  by  this  compression,  with 
the  help  of  two  small  muscles  (nut  ftgurea),  but  whose 
silualion  may  ho  explained  by  a  reference  to  Jig.  3.  One 
of  these,  a  small  Hat  muscle,  aiisea  from  the  septum  of  the 
orbits  behind  the  small  aperture  in  the  septum,  and  passes 
downwards  for  insertion  upon  the  projecting  styloid  process 
of  Ihe  OS  quadratum ;  Ihe  second  is  a  small  pyramidal 
muscle,  arising  also  from  the  septum,  anterior  to  the  other 
muscle;  and,  passing  downwards  and  backwards,  is  inserted 
upon  the  os  omoideum :  both  these,  when  they  contract, 
pull  Ihe  OB  quadratum  forwards,  and  so  elevate  the  other 
mandible.  Thus  the  depressors  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the 
elevators  of  the  upper  jaw,  act  together  to  separate  the 
mandibles.  To  close  them,  the  temporal  and  pterygoid 
muscles  elevate  the  lower  jaw,  assisted  by  the  slender  slips 
(^g.  2,  d,  d),  which,  extending  fi>rwards  to  the  superior 
maxillary  bones,  act  in  concert  by  bringing  them  down.  To 
work  tho  lateral  motion,  the  great  pyramidal  muscle  on  the 
right  side  pulls  the  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  which  it 
is  attached,  backwards,  (be  pterygoid  muscles  of  the  left 
side  at  the  same  lime  powerfully  assisting  by  carrying  that 
side  of  the  lower  jaw  inwards. 

Mr.  Yarrell  then  quotes  Mr.  Townson,  to  show  the  adap- 
talioQ  of  these  parts  to  the  wants  of  the  bird  in  feedinj;;. 
'  The  great  pine-forests,  such  as  the  Harti  in  Germany,' 
says  Mr.  Townson, '  are  the  natural  places  of  residence  of 
the  Crossbeaks,  and  the  seed  of  the  cones  of  these  trees 
their  food ;  and  it  is  to  pull  out  the  seeds  fiom  between  the 
■quamic,  or  scales  of  the  cones,  that  this  structure  is  given 
them.  Their  mode  of  operation  is  thus : — they  first  fix 
themselves  across  the  cone,  then  bring  the  points  of  the 
tnaxillte,  from  their  crossed  or  lateral  position,  to  he  imme- 
diately over  each  other.  In  this  reduced  oompnsi  (hey 
insinuate  their  beaks  between  the  scales,  and  then  opening 
them,  not  in  the  usual  manner,  hut  by  drawing  tbe  inferior 
niaxilla  sidewavs,  force  open  the  scales  or  squamai.'  It  is 
at  this  stage  or  the  proceeding,  observes  Mr.  Yarrell,  that 
the  aid  of  the  tongue  becomes  necess.iry ;  and  here  again 
we  hare  another  instance  of  beautifbl  adaptation.  There  b 
^^ticulated  to  the  anteiior  extremity  of  the  os  bjrotde*,  w 
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bone  of  tbe  tongue,  en  addilbnal  porlioUi  formed  parlly  of 
bone,  with  a  homy  covering  (fgt.  6,  7,  a).  This  is  nar- 
row, and  about  Itbs  of  an  inch  in  leoglh,  extending  for- 
wards and  downwards,  with  tbe  sides  curved  upwards,  and 
the  distal  extremity  shaped  like  a  scoop  somewhat  pointed 
and  thin  on  both  edges,  the  proximal  extremity  ending  in 
two  small  processes  elongated  upwards  and  backwards  above 
the  articulation  with  tbe  hone  of  the  tongue,  each  ptoces* 
having  inserted  upon  it  a  slender  muscle  (Jig».  6,  7,  b)  ex- 
tending backwards  to  the  glottis  and  attached  to  the  os 
hyoides;  and  these  muscles,  by  their  contraction,  extend 
the  scoop-like  point    '  Underneath  the  ariicula- 


. ,  ^     „  which  is  attached  al 

extremity  to  the  os  hyoides,  at  the  other  to  the  moveable 
piece,  and  by  its  action,  as  an  antagonist  to  tbe  upper 
muscles,  bends  the  point  downwards  and  backwards ;  wmlst 
therefore  the  points  of  the  beak  press  the  shell  fi«m  the 
body  of  the  cone,  the  tongue,  brought  forward  by  its  own 
muscle  (genio-hyoideus)  is  enabled,  by  Ihe  additional  muscles 
described,  to  direct  and  insert  its  cutting  scoop  beneath  the 
seed,  and  thefoodlhusdislodged  is  transferred  to  the  mouth: 
it  will  be  seen  hy  a  reference  to  the  first  figure,  that  when 
the  mandibles  are  separated  laterally  in  this  operation,  the 
bird  has  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  seed  in  the  cavity, 
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mnKl*.  2.  UHditowidfroBbekioi  himtiiTTiuiiUiIniHda!  e.e.plarr. 
■oUmiiKln:  A'.l!ndl«imuct»,  3.  Hnd  Ttowtd  hum  Um  ride :  i,  Mc 
inold pnent;  1. « oiHidniB :  cnqudntuBi  AAotJ^ilb  4.  Hudi 
Tiand  fioBi  baUad:  ■. riflit Unpml niiKla ;  i,|nil  prnDldil  auch,. 
B.  Lover  Jaw,  ride  iMv;  ■,  cafily  GiriRleiilBUm  i  hytmauM  otoctrntu. 
t-TuttiMtmbcaatbrnti  s.  biini;  HDop  |  t.t,«Mi»rmlucl>H.  T.  Tonna.. 
•IdaTim:  ■.)Kini7«aoi>;  t.utaaucraoKlMi  (, ftaornBiale.  (Yunll,. 
Zrul.  Jnm,  tuLiT.) 
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with  the  eve  on  that  side  to  vhich  the  tinder  n&ndible  is 
curved.'  So  much  for  Buffon's  '  error  and  defect  of  nature, 
and  dcfortnity/ 

Description  of  Loxia  eurvirosira. — Adult  and  Old 
JWo/tf.— l*rirxipal  colours  of  the  plumage  ash  strongly 
tinged  with  greenish;  front,  cheeks,  and  eyebrows  grey, 
with  yellowish  and  whitish  spots ;  back,  small  coverts  of 
the  wings,  and  scapulars,  greenish ;  rump  yellow ;  lower 
parts  yellowish-green ;  abdomen  erev,  with  deeper  spots ; 
wing  and  tail-feathers  blackish,  boraered  with  greenish; 
great  and  lesser  coverts  bordered  with  vellowish  white; 
iris  and  feet  brown ;  bill  horn-colour.  Lengtn,  about  6  inches. 

Male  from  its  first  moult  to  the  age  of  one  j/Mr.— All 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  body  brick-red,  more  or 
less  tinged  with  greenish  and  yellowish;  wing  and  tail- 
feathers  black,  boraered  with  reddish-green ;  lower  coverts 
of  the  tail  white,  with  a  great  brown  spot  in  the  centre. 

Young  of  the  year. — ^Upper  parts  grey-brown,  clouded 
with  greenish ;  rump  yellowish ;  lower  parts  whitish,  with 
longitudinal  brown  and  black  spots. 

Female. — In  all  ages,  differing  but  little  from  the  young; 
the  plumage  is  clouded  with  greenish  and  yellowish  tints. 
Neither  in  this  species  nor  in  L,  Pytiopsittacus  does  the 
female  ever  assume  the  red  livery,  which  is  only  peculiar 
to  the  male  after  its  first  moult  up  to  the  age  of  one  year. 

Such  is  M.  Temroinck's  description  in  the  second  edition 
ofhis*  Manner  (1620);  but  in  the  third  part  (1835),  he 
states  that  the  principal  tints  under  which  the  male  presents 
itself  are  more  or  loss  of  a  brick  or  vermillion-red,  the 
middle  of  the  belly  being  whitish.  The  males  of  a  year 
old  are  of  a  tarnished  red,  of  a  yellowish-red,  of  a  greenish- 
yellow,  or  tarnished  yellow  clouded  with  reddish.  The  old 
females  have  the  upper  part  of  the  body  deep  grey,  the 
rump  of  a  yellowish  green,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  a 
bright  grey  clouded  with  greenish.  M.  Temminck  adds 
that  he  has  seen  males  with  the  summit  of  the  head,  belly, 
and  rump  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  with  a  large  brown  band 
behind  the  eyes,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  like  the  old 
female.  M.  Temminck  says  (in  the  same  part)  of  the 
genus  generally,  that  the  red  or  reddish  livery  of  the  males 
is  not,  as  bad  been  erroneously  believed,  peculiar  to  a 
limited  period  of  life,  but  is  the  perfect  state  of  plumage  in 
the  male  sex :  after  quoting  M.  Brehm's  proofs  of  the  ni- 
dification,  M.  Temminck  goes  on  to  state  that  the  old  males 
have  a  red  plumage ;  the  young  a  reddish  plumage,  reddish- 
yellow,  or  yellowish ;  the  females  a  yellowish-green,  and 
the  young  a  my  or  greyish  plumage. 

Mr.  Gould  (Birds  of  Europe)  observes  that  in  the  minds 
of  many  naturalists  some  doubts  still  exist,  and  that  they 
existed  till  lately  in  his  own,  as  to  whether  the  rich  rosy- 
rod  colouring  assumed  by  this  bird  is  characteristic  of  the 
breeding  season,  or  the  permanent  livery  of  the  adult  male 
lie  states  that  during  his  recent  visit  to  Vienna  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  both  sexes  in  every  stage,  an  ex- 
amination of  which  afibrded  him  abundant  proofs  that  the 
red  plumage  is  acquired  during  the  first  autumn,  for  he  saw 
many  lately  ficdged  that  had  their  plumage  thickly  spotted ; 
others  that  had  partially  lost  their  spotted  appearance,  and 
had  partly  assumed  the  red  colouring ;  and  others  that  had 
their  feathers  entirely  tinted  of  this  colour;  while  the 
adults,  as  most  ornithologists  have  stated,  were  characterised 
by  a  plumage  of  olive-green,  which  appears  to  be  permanent. 

This  bird  is  Loxia  eurvirostra  of  Linn»us;  Becco  in 
croce,  Crocione  and  Crosiero  of  the  Italians;  Bee  croisi 
and  Bee  croisc  commun  of  the  French ;  Fidkten  Kreuzschna- 
bel  or  Kreutzschnabel  and  Mittlerer  Gebirgs  und  Fichten- 
Kreutzsehnabel  of  the  Germans ;  Kruisvink  of  tlie  Neiher- 
landers ;  Mindre  Korsnahb  of  the  Scandinavians ;  Crossbill, 
Common  Crossbill,  or  Shell- Aj/ple  of  the  modern  British ; 
and  GylfinffToes  of  the  antient  British. 

Ilabiis,  Reproduction^  ^.  —  Willughby,  who  notices 
its  change  of  colour,  says  that  it  is  a  most  voracious  bird ; 
much  delighted  and  feeding  very  fat  with  hemp>seed.  *It 
also,*  ho  adds,  *  loves  fir-kernels.  • .  •  They  say,  that 
with  one  stroke  of  iu  bill  it  will  in  a  trice  divide  an  apple 
in  halves,  that  it  may  feed  upon  the  kernels,  by  that  means 
doing  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  orchards.'  Mr.  Tewnson, 
who  kept  some,  states  that  the  degree  of  the  lateral  power 
of  these  birds  is  surprising,  that  they  are  fond  of  exer- 
cising it  for  mere  amusement,  and  are  therefore  not  a  little 
mischievous.  '  My  pets,'  says  the  laat-mentioned  author, 
*  would  often  come  to  my  table  whilst  I  was  writing,  and 
T  my  pencils,  little  chip-boxes  in  which  I  occasionally 


kept  insects,'  and  other  similar  objects,  and  tear  them  to 
pieces  in  a  minute.  Their  mode  of  operation  is  bv  first 
pecking  a  little  bole ;  in  this*they  insert  their  bill,  ana  tht^n 
split  or  tear  the  object  bv  the  lateral  force.  AVhen  I  treated 
them,  as  I  often  did,  with  almonds  in  their  shells,  tbev  got 
at  the  kernel  in  the  same  manner ;  first  necking  a  bole  lU 
the  shell,  and  then  enlarging  it  by  wrencning  off  pieces  by 
the  lateral  power.*  Mr.  Yarrell, — ^who,  in  his  paper  in  the 
'  Zoological  Journal,'  fVom  which  we  have  taken  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  bill,  observes  that  notwithstanding  Buf- 
fon's assertion  to  the  qpntrary,*  they  can  pick  up  and  eat  the 
smallest  seeds,  and  shell  or  husk  hemp  and  similar  seeds* — 
gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  babiti  of  a 
pair  in  captivity.  vVe  must  premise  that  Willughby  al«o 
remarked  that  when  kept  in  cages  they  climb  up  and  down 
the  sides  with  their  bills  and  feet,  afler  the  manner  of  par- 
rots. '  My  friend  Mr.  Morgan,'  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  |  kept  a 
pair  of  these  birds  for  some  time,  and  had  opportunities  for 
observing  their  curious  habits.  They  were  impatient 
under  confinement,  and  restless,  climbing  over  the  wires  of 
their  cage,  by  the  use  of  their  beak  and  claws,  like  parrot<«. 
One  of  their  principal  occupations  was  twisting  out  the 
ends  of  the  wires  of  their  prison,  which  thev  accomplished 
with  equal  case  and  dexterity.  A  shoirt  (fat- headed  nail 
that  confined  some  strong  net-work  was  a  favourite  object 
on  which  they  tried  their  strength  ;  and  the  male,  who  wu 
usually  pioneer  in  every  new  exploit,  succeeded  by  Itirit; 
continued  efforts  in  drawing  tlio  nail  out  of  the  wood, 
though  not  without  breaking  off  the  point  of  his  beak  in  the 
experiment.  Their  unceasing  destruction  of  cages  at 
length  brought  upon  them  sentence  of  banishment.  Durini; 
the  period  of  their  captivity  a  complete  change  took  place 
in  the  colour  of  their  plumage,  without  the  sheddmg  of  a 
sinirle  feather.' 

The  nest  \a  generally  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  lofty  branch 
in  fir  and  other  trees;  it  i%  built  of  moss,  lichens,  and  otlur 
such  materials,  and  lined  with  feathers.  Eggs  four  or  five, 
greyish  or  dirty  white,  with  irregular  bright  blood-rx^l 
patches  at  the  larger  end,  and  smaller  specks  dispersed 
over  the  remaining  portions.  Temminck  says  that  in 
Livonia  it  builds  in  the  month  of  May,  but  the  general 
period  of  nidification  mentioned  by  authors  is  dunn'4  the 
winter  or  very  early  in  spring.  Whilst  they  are  at  work  on 
the  fir-cones  their  note  is  a  gentle  twitter,  and  they  miy  be 
seen  climbing  about  the  branches  like  Atrrots ;  but  thev 
are  said  besides  to  have  a  pleasant  son?,  which  is  only 
poured  forth  in  the  winter  mouths,  or  at  the  season  of  lu- 
cubation. 

M.  Brehm  declares  that  the  nidification  and  laying;  of 
eggs  takes  place  in  all  seasons,  and  he  attributes  this  pecu- 
liarity to  the  comparative  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food.  It 
appears  to  be  certain  that  Crossbills  make  their  nests  in 
December,  as  well  as  in  March,  April,  and  May. 

Localities. — Germany,  Poland,  Sweden,  &c.,  America  (?  )♦ 
and  Japan,  in  which  last  locality  it  is  called  Isuga.  The 
Prince  of  Musignano  (C.  Bonaparte)  notes  it  as  very  rare 
and  accidental,  appearing  only  in  the  coldest  winters  near 
Rome;  but  as  not  rare  in  Philadelphia  in  thewinter.J  It 
can  only  be  cotisidered  as  an  occasional  visitant  to  the 
British  Islands.  Willughby  says,  *  Sometimes  they  come 
over  to  us,  and  in  the  western  part  of  England,  especmlly 
Worcestershire,  make  bad  work,  spoiling  a  great  deal  of 
fruit  in  our  orchards.'  About  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  a  larse  flight  came  to  the  south  of  Ireland 
in  the  autumn,  and  did  much  damage  to  the  apples,  &r. ; 
numbers  of  these  birds  were  taken  and  kept  in  cages  at 
that  time.  Mr.  Solby  notices  the  immense  Hocks  that 
visited  England  and  'Scotland  in  1821.  They  sprtrsd 
themselves  through  the  country,  ami  wero  to  be  M<'a 
in  all  vroods  and  plantations  where  the  fir-tree  aboundt  d. 
Their  first  appearance  was  in  the  early  part  of  .lane, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  flocks  seemed  to  con- 
sist of  females  and  the  young  of  the  year  (the  males  pos- 
sessing the  red  plumage  assumed  from  tlie  first  moult  to 

•  Diiifoirt  words  are,  •  ]>•  i\cnx  pointo*  nc  pou\ant  re  rcncoiitrrr,  I'ui  ••ja 
na  |wut  ni  bceqnHer.  ai  prendre  de  in'tiu  grain*,  ai  Mwir  m  nourtilurc  ^nue- 
meia  ^u«  d«  cuie.* 

i  But  uoU :  Mr.  Gould,  at  a  meeting  of  Uio  Zoolufr'inil  Surietv  of  Lti««k«. 
•iMired  thai  the  CnwKbtll  of  North  Axnorira  la  xrrv  di«tit]ct  fiiMn  ttut  uT 
EmopQi,  the  Loxia  outrirofltra.  Una.  U  ia  one-third  Imv  in  all  its  prafwctHsa, 
aud  ia  aoinewhat  Ipm  brilliant  in  oolotirinc.    ('  ZooL  I*rurV  ISil.) 

X  ^uch  ifl  the  prince's  statement  ta  the «  Spc«chio  Compurativo;*  b>J  in  hw 
recent  and  valuable  '  Geu((rmphiral  and  Comparatiw  Ust  of  the  IUi»l«  */ 
Bar»pe  and  NorUi  America'  (^London.  183S).  be  eonvcta  thk.  and.  raaSat-.tf 
Losw  oarpwifttn  to  Europe  c^nexaUy,  gives  Xmu  Jm€TicaM  as  Ua«  Anrxksa 
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tlio  end  of  that  year).  Many  of  tho  females  killefl  by  Mr. 
Selby  Bhowed  plainly,  fhim  the  denuded  state  of  thoir 
breasts,  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  incubation  some 
lime  previous  to  their  arrival ;  nhich  circumalance,  he  ob- 
Bctves,  agrees  with  the  Bcoount  given  of  the  early  period  at 
which  they  breed  in  higher  latitudes.  Tliey  continued  in 
Britain  till  toirerds  the  autumn,  but  kept  moving  north- 
■vnirA,  for  Mr.  Selby  found  them  in  September  particularly 
abundant  in  all  the  Sr-tracis  of  Beoiland  after  they  had 
nearly  disappeared  south  of  the  Tweed.  Since  that  time 
fhc  nrlles  in  1833)  none  had  come  under  his  obsemitioTi. 
Ho  alludes  to  the  great  havoc  they  commit  in  the  apple 
and  ]>enr  orchards  m  their  occasional  visits  to  the  south, 
liy  splitting  the  fruit  in  halves  fur  the  sake  of  the  enclosed 
pips.  Mr.  Hoy,  of  Sloke  Nnyland,  in  Suffi>lk,  who  gives 
ijii  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  these  birdu,  says 
that  from  1821  to  the  middle  of  May,  1823,  Crossbills  were 
\crj- numerous  in  that  county,  and,  he  believes,  extended 


flighls  into  many  parti  of  England.  (Loudon's  ^o- 
■i/Nat.  ffiit.,  January,  1834.)  Mr.  Knapp  notices 
lional  visits  in  small  partie?,  and  the  damage  it  does 


to  the  orchard.  Ho  says  that  a  pair  was  brought  to  him 
very  early  in  Angust,  and  the  breast  of  the  female  being 
nearly  bare  of  feathers,  as  is  observed  in  sitting  birds,  he 
thinks  it  is  probable  that  she  bad  a  nest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Tiicre  are  a  few  instances  recorded  of  its  breeding 

UlUit'j  to  3fan.— The  flesh  of  the  Common  Crossbill  is 
well  flavoured.  Mr,  Oould  saw  in  the  bird-market  of 
Vienna  multitudes  of  Crossbills  exposed  for  sale  with  swal- 
luivs,  martins,  and  many  others  of  the  smaller  birds,  for  the 
piirpuscs  of  the  table;  of  these  the  Crossbill  appeared  to 
lie  e-pccially  in  request  from  its  superiority  of  sise  and  its 
swcel  and  well-tasted  flesh,  to  the  (jood  qualities  of  which 
Mr.  Gould  hears  testimony.  The  same  author  notices  it 
aq  ^cemi11g  to  be  of  all  the  small  birds  the  least  distrustful 
of  man,  and  states  that  when  Hocks  arrive  in  this  country 
numbers  are  taken  by  a  bird-limed  twig  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  Bshing-rod. 


l.oxii>cun1»itn,  mole:  iqipnUKiini  jiMiigar  the  jnii  la*a,  sdulL 

lX)XODROMICSPIRALCXo(rii,oblique,V/«c.  course), 
the  ciLn*e  on  which  a  ship  saiLt  when  her  course  b  always 
on  one  point  of  the  compass.    It  is  called  in  English  works 

ifacUHUMBLlNE. 

IX)YOI.A.    [Jbsuits-J 

LOZE'ltE,  a  dc|mrtraent  in  tho  south  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  norlh-cast  by  the  department  of  Haute-Loire,  ou  the 
cast  by  that  of  Ard^he,  on  the  southeast  and  south  by 
that  of  Gard,  on  the  south-west  and  west  hy  that  of 
Aveyron,  and  on  Iho  north-west  by  that  of  Canlal.  The 
f.irm  of  the  department  is  nearly  oval ;  its  greatest  length 
\'.  fium  nnrth-vrest  to  south-east,  fi'om  the  banks  of  the 
little  river  B£s,  which  separetfls  this  deparlinent  from  that 
of  pantal,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  SU  Jc-bu  de  Cold  [QtM>\ 
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G4  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is,  fVoro  the  banks  of  the 
Borne,  which  separates  this  department  from  that  of  Ar 
d£ohe,  to  the  junction  of  Ibe  Jonte  and  the  Tarn,  S7  miles, 
Tho  area  of  the  department  may  be  estimated  at  1692  STjuara 
miles,  being  cortidersbly  under  the  avcrac;e  siie  of  the 
French  departments,  and  rather  less  than  the  English 
county  of  NiHTfolk,  The  population  in  1631  was  140,347; 
in  IB3G  it  was  141,733,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of 
1386,  or  less  than  one  per  cent.,  and  giving  71  inhabitants 
to  a  square  mile,  less  than  one-half  the  average  density  of 
population  in  France,  and  about  equal  to  the  density  of 
population  in  Westmoreland,  the  most  thinly  peopled  of  the 
English  counties.  Mende,  tbe capital,  is  in  44'  31'N.lat. 
and  3°  29'  E.  long.,  302  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  east 
of  Paris,  or  339  miles  by  the  road  through  Montargis,  Ne> 
vers,  Moulins,  Clermont,  and  St.  Flour. 

The  department  is  all<^ther  of  a  mountainous  character. 
The  C^vennes  cross  it  in  the  south-western  part;  Mont  \/i- 
i^e,one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  this  range,  is  4885  feet 
high  (Malte  Brun),  and  gives  name  to  the  department :  the 
Roc  de  Malpertua  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ixiz^re 
<if  indeed  it  be  not  one  of  the  peaks  of  Lozire  itself]  is  5S08 
feet  high.  The  chain  of  La  Margeride,  which  branches  otf 
from  the  C^vennes  at  Mont  Los^re,  and  unites  that  moun- 
tain-range with  the  volcanic  group  uf  Auvergne,  extends 
through  the  department  in  the  direction  of  its  length ;  and 
the  mountains  of  Aubrac  overspread  the  eastern  part,  and 
extend  into  the  adjacent  department  of  Aveyron,  The 
mountain -ranges  of  the  C^ennes  and  La  Margeride  deter- 
mine the  watershed  of  the  department,  and  divide  it  between 
three  of  the  great  river-basins  of  France.  The  small  por- 
tion on  the  south-east,  separated  from  the  rest  bv  the  crests 
of  the  C^vennes,  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  fthOne ;  the 
rest  ofthe  department  is  divided  by  the  mountains  of  La 
Margeride,  between  the  basin  of  the  Loire  in  the  north  and 
that  of  the  Garonne  in  the  west;  the  part  comprehended 
in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  is  considerably  larger  than 
either  of  the  others. 

The  department  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  primitive 
rocks  which  constitute  the  moss  of  the  Ccvennes  and  the 
connected  mountains.  On  the  south-easlcm  slope  of  tho 
Cfvennes,  towards  tlie  basin  of  the  RhOne,  the  granites 
and  other  primitive  rocks  are  covered  with  the  strata  of 
later  formation  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  the 
saliferous  sandstone.  The  same  strata  overspread  a  consi* 
derable  portion  of  tho  western  side  of  tho  department  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tarn  and  the  Lot,  and  in  the  country  bo- 
twecn  them.  One  or  two  extinct  volcanoes  have  been 
obserA-ed  Within  the  limits  of  this  department ;  but  they  ore 
not  BO  numerous  as  in  the  adjacent  departments  of  Hautc- 
Loire  and  Cental . 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  is  not  great :  lead, 
silver,  antimony,  copper,  and  iron  ore  are  procured.  There 
is  not  however  any  coal,  nor  are  there  any  works  for  smelt- 
ing or  working  iron.  Marble,  tVeestone  for  building,  and 
gypsum,  are  quarried;  and  there  are  some  mineral  springs, 
of  which  the  most  frequented  are  those  of  Bognols  les  Bains 
near  Mende. 

The  rivers  are  all  small  in  that  part  of  their  course  which 
lies  within  the  department.  To  the  basin  of  the  RhGno 
belong  the  Cdze,  which  rises  in  Mont  Loifire,  and  brings 
down  particles  of  gold  ;  the  Garden  d'Alais,  the  Gardon  de 
Miaiet,  and  the  Gaiizan,  which  unite  their  streams  in  the 
adjacent  department  of  the  Gard,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
which  alt  these  rii'crs  join  the  Rhdne.  The  Chassczac  and 
the  Borne  water  the  cast  side  of  the  department,  and  flow 
by  the  Ardiche  into  the  Bh6nc.  To  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
belong  the  Allier,  which  rises  in  the  north-eastern  slopes 
of  La  Margeride,  and  for  some  distance  separates  this  de- 
partment from  the  adjacent  departments  of  Arddche  and 
Haute-Loiro ;  the  Cbapeauroux  and  the  Ance,  which  also 
rise  on  the  same  slope  and  flow  nortiiward  into  the  Allier. 
To  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  belong  the  Lot  and  the  Tarn. 
The  Lot  rises  in  the  soulh-westem  slope  of  Ia  Mareeride, 
not  far  from  Mont  Loziire,  and  flows  west  by  Mende  and 
Chanac  into  the  department  of  Aveyron :  nearly  40  miles 
of  its  course  belong  to  this  department.  It  receives  tlie 
Coulanges  and  some  other  small  streams;  the  Coulagnet 
and  soma  others  fall  into  the  Coulangcs.  Tho  Trueyre,  or 
Trujire,  a  mora  important  tributary,  rises  in  the  slope  of 
La  Margeride,  and  flows  north-west;  it  does  not  join  Ibe 
Lot  till  far  beyond  the  boundary  of  this  deparlmenL  Tlia 
Bcs,  a  tributary  of  the  Truyfre,  fuoas  the  boundary  between 
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tue  departments  of  Lozdre  and  Cantal ;  it  rises  in  that  of 
Lozdre.  The  Tarn  rises  on  the  western  side  of  Mont 
Lozdre  and  flows  westward  to  Sainte  Enimie»  and  then 
south-west  into  the  department  of  Aveyron.  In  one  part  of 
its  course  (the  Pas*de-8ouci)  the  Tarn  passes  between  two 
precipitous  rocks  which  nearly  meet  over  head  and  form  a 
natural  bridge.  It  receives  the  Tarnon,  the  Jonte,  which 
separates  the  department  of  Lozdre  from  that  of  Aveyron, 
and  several  smaller  streams :  about  45  to  48  miles  of  its 
course  belong  to  this  department. 

Entirely  destitute  of-inland  navigation,  the  department  js 
very  indifferently  provided  with  roads.  There  are  five 
government  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  239  miles; 
but  of  these  only  88  miles  were  in  1837  in  repair,  23  miles 
were  out  of  repair,  and  128  were  unfinished.  The  principal 
road  is  that  from  Paris  by  Moulins  and  Clermont  to  Nar- 
bonne  and  Perpignan.  It  enters  the  department  from  that 
of  Cantal  on  the  north,  and  runs  by  St  Chely,  Aumont, 
Marvejols,  and  Chirac  into  the  department  of  Aveyron. 
The  road  from  Paris  to  Mende  branches  off  fVom  this  at 
St.  Chely,  and  a  branch  road  from  Mende  rejoins  the  great 
Perpignan  road  just  before  it  leaves  the  department  Other 
roads  run  from  Mende  by  Langogne  to  Le  Puy  (Haute 
Loire) ;  by  Villefort  to  Le  Pont  St  Esorit  (Gp*-d)  on  the 
Rhdno ;  and  by  Ispanhac  and  Florae  to  Ntmes  (Card).  A 
cross-road  from  Langogne  leads  by  Villefort  to  Alais  (Gard) 
and  Ntmes  (Gard). 

The  departmental  roads  are  21  in  number,  with  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  370  to  380  miles;  but  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  wnole  length  are  out  of  repair ;  the  bye-roads  and 
paths  amount  to  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred,  with  an 
aggregate  leneth  of  more  than  2000  miles. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  soil  renders  the  climate 
colder  than  from  the  latitude  would  be  otherwise  expected. 
The  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year.  The  western  slopes  of  theC6vennes  and  moun- 
tains of  La  Mar^eride  and  tne  north-eastern  slopes  of  the 
latter  have  a  moist  rainv  atmosphere :  on  the  south-eastern 
slope  of  the  C6vennes  there  is  less  rain ;  and  droughts  of 
such  length  as  to  injure  vegetation  are  not  uncommon. 
The  heat  of  summer  in  the  department  is  rarely  great;  but 
tempests  are  frequent  at  that  season.  In  the  mountainous 
districts  little  grain  is  grown ;  and  indeed  throughout  the 
department  the  quantity  of  arable  land  is  less  than  usual  in 
France,  and  the  com  grown  is  insufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  department.  Chesnuts  and  potatoes,  both  which 
are  much  cultivated,  form  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry. 
Flax,  hemp,  and  hay  are  grown.  Many  plants  usea  in  medi- 
cine, in  tanning,  or  in  dyeing,  are  found ;  among  them  is 
madder.  On  some  of  the  steep  slopes  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  C£vennes  the  industry  of  some  of  the  cultivators  has 
succeeded  in  raising  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  mulberry. 
The  vineyards  occupy  from  2000  to  2500  acres.  Woods 
occupy  about  a  twemh  part  of  the  surface ;  the  beech  is 
the  principal  forest-tree.  The  forests  are  infested  by 
wolves.  The  meadow  lands  occupy  about  a  fifteenth  of  the 
department ;  but  the  heaths  and  open  wastes  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  serve  (br  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  and  of  numer- 
ous flocks  of  sheep.  Many  mules  are  reared  for  carrying 
goods  across  the  mountains,  or  for  exportation  to  other  parts 
of  the  south  of  France  or  to  Spain.  Game  is  abundant ; 
and  trouts  and  eels  are  numerous  in  the  rivers  and  ponds. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  as 
follows : — 


Aren  in 
iqaaro  milra. 

Mende,  N.E.  &  £.,    .     .     6b8 

Florae,  S 646 

Marvejols,  N.W.  &  W.,  .     638 


PopoLitioa  in 
1831.  1836. 


Com- 
mnnes. 

45,440  46.192  62 
41,625  41.439  51 
53,382         54,102        75 


1992      140,347      141,733      188 

It  is  divided  into  27  cantons,  or  districts  under  a  justice 
of  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Mende  are  Mende  and  Le  Bley- 
mard  on  the  Lot;  Villefort  near  Mont  Lozdre;  Langogne 
on  the  AUier ;  Ch&teauneuf  de  Randon  on  the  Chapeau- 
roux,  and  Grandrieu  on  a  'small  river  of  the  same  name 
which  joins  the  Chapeauroux.  MotkIo  is  first  mentioned 
by  Greeory  of  Tours,  who  calU  it  Mimmate.  It  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  province  of  Gcvaudan.  It  is  in  a 
dreary  and  mountainous  district;  but  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  which  is  in  a  valley  watered  by  the 
l^  is  pleasant,  being  studded  with  gardens,  meadows,  and 


orchards,  in  which  are  apple  and  pear  trees,  producing  ex- 
cellent fruit,  and  many  fine  walnut-trees.  The  town  occu- 
pies a  site  nearly  triangular,  and  is  at  an  elevation  of  abo\« 
1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  surroundeil  by  a 
small  boulevard.  The  streets  are  ill  laid  out,  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirtv ;  the  houses,  which  are  roofed  with  slate, 
are  ill  built  The  cathedral  is  a  very  inferior  buildioK; 
though  its  steeples  are  praised  by  some  writers  for  the 
lightness  and  boldness  of  their  architecture.  The  former 
episcopal  palace,  now  the  prefect's  house,  has  a  handsome 
gallery  and  saloon  with  some  good  paintings.  There  art 
several  public  fountains.  Around  the  town  are  many  small 
country-houses.  The  population  of  Mende  W8i»  in  1831, 
4558  for  the  town,  or  5822  for  the  whole  commune ;  in 
1836  it  was  5909  for  the  commune.  A  considerable  quao 
tity  of  serge  is  manufactured  in  and  about  the  town  for  ex- 
portation to  foreign  lands ;  there  are  two  considerable 
yearly  fairs.  There  are  a  high  school,  a  public  library,  a 
theatre,  and  an  agricultural  society,  lliere  is  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Mende  a  mountain  which  rises  tn 
the  height  of  1020  feet  above  the  town;  on  the  slope  of  this 
mountain,  more  than  half-way  up,  is  the  hermitage,  the 
dwelling  of  St.  Privas,  hewn  in  the  rock.  About  five  miles 
east  of  the  town  are  the  warm  sulphurous  springs  of  Bag- 
nols,  which  are  in  high  repute  for  rheumatic  and  cutaneous 
disorders,  and  for  wounds.  It  is  estimated  that  20ou  in- 
valids resort  to  them  yearly,  There  is  also  at  Lanu^joU,  ur 
La  Nu^jols,  near  Mende,  an  antient  tomb,  erroneously  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  that  of  Munatius  Plancus,  who  built 
Lyon.    Pope  Urban  V.  was  born  near  Mende. 

At  Le  Bleymard  the  manufacture  of  serges  and  other 
woollens  is  carried  on.  Villefort  is  the  centre  of  a  dUlnrt 
in  which  wine  and  chesnuts  are  grown.  Lead  and  cuppif 
mines  are  wrought  in  the  neis;hbouThood,  and  trade  u  car- 
ried on  in  horses  and  cattle.  At  Langogne  (pop.  23U9  town, 
2720  whole  commune)  much  serge  and  other  woollens  at^ 
manufactured,  and  there  are  copper- works.  Chfiteauncuf 
de  Randon  is  a  small  town  of  perhaps  500  inhabitants ;  u 
has  a  good  market  It  was  in  besieging  this  little  town, 
then  (A.D.  1380)  in  the  power  of  the  English,  that  Bertrand 
du  Guesclin  died.  The  governor  of  this  place,  who  bad 
agreed,  if  not  succoured,  to  surrender  to  him,  laid  the  kv}% 
of  the  place  on  Du  Guesclin 's  coffin. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Florae  are  Florae,  on  the  Tar- 
non,  a  feeder  of  the  Tarn ;  Pont  de  Mont  vert,  Ispanhsc, 
and  Sainte  Enimie  on  the  Tarn;  Meyrueis  on  the  Jouu-; 
and  Barre  and  St.  Germain  near  the  highest  ridge  of  the 
C6vennes.  Florae  is  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  consists  ehiotl? 
of  one  street  on  the  road  which  runs  from  Meude  to  Nim^ jL 
The  population  in  1831  was  1796  for  the  town,  or  21V4  fur 
the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was 2246  for  the  commune. 
There  is  little  trade,  but  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  i$ 
fertile.  Ispanhac,  or  Espagnac,  is  delightfully  situated  m 
a  pleasant  valley.  Some  cotton  manufactures  are  earned 
on.  At  Sainte  Enimie  serges,  like  those  of  Mende,  ans 
manufactured.  Near  Meyrueis  are  some  curious  caverns^ 
and  some  beds  of  coal,  which  are  not  worked. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Mar\'ejols  are  Marvejols  and 
Chirac,  on  the  Coulangcs ;  Balsieges  on  and  La  Canour^^uu 
near  the  Lot ;  Sen'erette  and  Malzieux  on  the  Truyorc ; 
St.  Alban  on  the  Limaniol,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Truyt^re ; 
St  Chely  d'Apalche,  on  another  small  feeder  of  the'Tru> 
ydre;  and  Aumont  between  St  Chely  and  Marvejols, 

Marvejols  was  taken  in  a.d.  1586  from  the  Hiiguenota^ 
by  the  duke  of  Joyeuse,  who  commanded  the  troops  of 
Henri  III.,  and  in  violation  of  the  capitulation  the  town  «a^ 
pillaged  and  burnt,  and  the  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground. 
Six  years  afterwards  Henri  IV.  aided  the  inhabitants  in  re- 
building the  place ;  it  is  now  a  well  laid  out  and  handsuii^c 
town.  It  had  before  the  Revolution  seveial  monastic  esta- 
blishments. The  population  in  1831  was  3796  fur  the 
town,  and  3885  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  5ias 
4025  for  the  commune.  There  are  several  mills  on  (he 
Coulanges,  and  some  dye-houses.  Serges  and  other  wooIK  n» 
are  manufactured  at  Balsieges,  La  Oinourgue,  Servervttc, 
Malzieux,  St.  Alban,  and  St  Chely.  Red  granite  is  quar- 
ried near  St  Alban  ;  there  is  in  the  town  a  chSteau  nuw 
converted  into  an  hospital  for  insane  females.  At  St  Chch 
(pop.  1555  town,  1651  whole  commune)  are  two  wwklV 
markets  at  which  a  good  doal  of  business  is  done  in  caillt- : 
considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  woollen  stuffs. 

The  chief  manufacture  of  the  department  is  that  of  &>er):\-« 
and  other  wooUea  stufis;   spinning  cottoa-vam  is  a«»>> 
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amount  to  above  a  million  sterling  annually,  vbile  the 
Russian  and  Swedish  goods  from  Lubeck  to  Hamburg  do 
not  exceed  200,000/.  The  two  citicti  have  appealed  to  the 
diet  of  the  German  confederation,  whoso  decision  is  anxiously 
expected.  For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  regular 
communication  by  steam-boats  between  Lubeck  and  St 
Petersburg :  the  voyage  is  generally  made  in  three  and  a 
half  or  four  days.  (Hassel,  Geog^  vol.  v.;  Stein,  Geog.; 
Zeitz,  Atmohten  von  Lubeck.) 

LUBECK  (Prineipality).    [Oldenburg.] 

LUBIENIETSKI  (Latinised  LMeniecim).  There  are 
five  persons  of  this  name  (one  Andrew,  two  Christopher, 
and  two  Stanislaus),  all  distinguished  in  the  Polish  Soci- 
nian  controversy.  A  list  of  tlieir  several  writings  may  be 
Ibund  in  Sandius,  'BibL  Antitrin.,*  Freistadt,  1684.  The 
aubieot  of  the  present  article  is  Stanislaus  the  younger,  son 
of  Christopher,  who  was  bom  at  Oacow,  August  23,  1623, 
•nd  died  in  exile  at  Hamburg,  May  18,  16 75.  He  was 
minister  of  a  church  at  Lublin,  until  driven  out  by  the  arm 
of  power  for  his  opinions.  He  died,  as  is  stated,  by  poison ; 
a  mot  borne  out  by  the  death  of  his  two  daughters,  and  the 
serious  illness  of  his  wife,- after  eating  of  the  same  dish,  and 
by  the  neglect  of  the  Hamburg  magistracy  to  institute  the 
investigation  usual  in  cases  of  sudden  deatii. 

The  theological  works  of  Lubienietski  are  numerous,  and 
may  be  found  in  Sandius,  with  the  exception  of  the  *  His- 
toria  Reformationis  Polonicco,'  published  in  1685,  at  Freis- 
taclt,  with  a  Life  prefixed.  But  the  work  which  makes  his 
reputation  more  European,  and  entitles  him  to  a  place  here, 
is  his  '  Theatrum  Cometicum.*  This  work  was  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1667  (Sandius  and  Weidler),  but  a  copy 
in  our  possession  has  a  Leyden  title-page,  and  tlie  date 
1681.  This  change  of  titles  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
edition  was  formerly  not  uncommon,  ana  has  caused  mudi 
confusion.  A  pictorial  frontispiece  has  the  following  ana- 
gram for  Stanislaus  Lubieniecius :  *  Satis  in  ulna  Jesu 
lucebis.' 

The  '  Theatrum  Cometicum  *  consists  of  three  parts.  The 
first  contains  the  correspondence  of  the  author  with  men  of 
science  throughout  Europe  on  the  subject  of  the  comets  of 
1664  and  1665 ;  and  has  in  it  communications  from  Vossius, 
Oldenburg,  Hevelius,  Kircher,  Bouillaud,  Von  Guericke, 
&c.  &C.  The  second  part  contains  an  elaborate  account  of 
all  the  comets  (415  in  number)  recorded  in  history  down  to 
the  year  1665.  It  is  written  in  support  of  the  hypothesis 
that  comets  portend  both  good  and  evil,  in  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  notion  that  they  were  harbingers  of  misfortune 
only ;  and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  history,  it  being 
clearly  shown  that  public  events  of  both  characters  usually 
fulbwed  close  upon  comets.  Thus  he  points  out  that 
though  the  comet  of  323  strengthened  the  heresy  .of  Arius, 
it  also  brought  about  the  council  of  Nice ;  and  this,  from 
Lubienietski,  was  not  a  little  satirical.  We  are  in  doubt 
whether  to  conclude  that  the  author  maintained  his  hypo- 
thesis in  good  faith,  or  to  suspect  that  he  chose  his  line  of 
argument  as  the  best  practical  mode  of  attacking  the  pre- 
vailing terrors.  And  our  doubt  becomes  stronger  when  we 
see  that  in  the  third  part,  called  '  Theatri  Cometici  exitus,* 
he  rather  widens  his  hypothesis ;  and  whereas  he  had  be- 
fore maintained  that  comets  foretell  both  good  and  evil,  he 
now  asserts  the  dilemma  that  they  predict  both  or  neitfier, 
but  still  cautiously. 

In  the  late  discussions  about  Halley's  comet  this  work  of 
Lubienietski  was  freely  cite<l  in  proof  of  one  and  another 
former  appearance,  or  presumed  appearance,  of  that  memo- 
rable body.  It  seems  to  have  beeu  taken  for  granted  that 
the  mere  mention  of  a  comet  by  this  author  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  having  really  appeared.  It  may  bo  useful 
therefore  on  future  occasions  to  recommend  those  who 
would  prove  a  comet  from  the  '  Theatrum  (Cometicum '  (and 
th?  same  caution  may  be  given  with  respect  to  Riccioli*s 
list),  first  to  examine  the  authority  on  which  the  &ct  rests. 
Liibienietski  has  collected  every  instance,  and  gives  his 
originals ;  but  this,  though  done  with  care  and  great  learn- 
ing (exhibiting  a  mass  of  research  which  will  appear  won- 
derful when  we  remember  that  the  investigator  was  driven 
ftom  country  to  oountry,  and  engaged  in  contintud  theolo- 
ffical  controveisv),  should  only  serve  to  enable  the  reader  to 
discriminate.  Many  of  the  authorities  cited  are  worthless, 
and  it  even  happens  that  the  original  historian  of  one  of 
Lttbienietski*s  comets  was  bom  many  hundred  yean  after 
the  i^nomenon  for  the  appearance  of  which  he  is  made 
suiBcieot  evidanoe. 


LUBLIN,  a  woiwodsehaft,or  provinoe,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  is  composed  of  the  circles  of  Lublin,  Chelm,  J<m>- 
fow,and  Zamoskt,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  kiJKrdum 
of  Galicia,  and  were  ceded  by  Austria  in  1810  to  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Warsaw.  It  lies  between  50'*  17'  and  51"  43'  N 
lat.,  and  21"  45'  and  24''  7'  E  long.,  comprising  ao  area  of 
6650  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  500,000  inbabiuntf.. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Podlachia,  on  the  east  bv 
Russia,  on  the  south  by  Galicia,  and  on  the  west  by  8.iti- 
domir.  The  Vistula  senarates  it  fi-om  Sandomir,  the  Hi./ 
from  Russia,  and  the  Wicprz  (which  flows  through  it)  Ut 
some  distance  from  Podlachia.  This  province  has  extertvr  • 
forests,  and  in  some  parts  morasses,  but  likewise  con  la  n- 
tracts  of^ood  arable  land,  and  pasturage  with  a  fine  bn»c^l  ^>\ 
cattle.  There  arc  no  metals  except  bog-ore.  It  is  divi<l*  '1 
into  four  circles  (in  Polish  obwod),  viz.  Lublin,  Zaiiiii»/. 
Hrubieszow,  and  Krasnistaw. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  circle  of  Lublin,  besides  the  ca. 
pital,  are  the  following :  Lubartow,  on  the  Wieprx,  has  a  f^  :.•• 
castle,  three  churches,  a  Capuchin  convent,  and  3190  w\.  i- 
bitants.  Kurow,  on  the  Kurowka,  has  a  fine  palace  of  (^>uii: 
Potocki,  two  churches,  and  19*20  inhabitants.    In  191^*  a 
mineral  spring  was  discovered,  the  waters  of  which  re- 
semble those  of  Pvrmont :  Pulawv,  on  the  Vistula,  was  on-  «• 
the  residence  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  whose  splendid  pal.i*N*. 
with  its  library  of  60,000  volumes,  many  MSiS.,  a  coIUn^ii  .» 
of  rare  Polish  antiquities,  and  countless  treasures  of  an. 
was  celebrated  throughout  Europe.     The  park  was  t:.i 
finest  in  Poland,  with  the  famous  temple  of  the  Sihyl,  th- 
country-seats  of  Marynke  and  Parchatka,  and  the  bui'  ii 
dairy-farm  in  an  island  of  the  Vistula,  the  banks  of  i»t>i    i 
were  covered  with  pretty  country-houses.    Such  wnf^  Ht4 
lawy,  but  all  is  now  desolate;  the  Russians  laid  the  whi  •- 
waste  in  1 83 1 ,  during  the  ill-fated  Polish  revolution*  when  i  ^ 
treasures  of  art  were  destroyed,  despoiled,  or  carried  away,  t  i  • 
estate  confiscated,  and  the  noble  owner  driven  into  exile.    Z  i- 
mosz,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  that  name,  a  very  htri»t:^^ 
fortress,  is  situated  on  the  Wieprz.    It  was  foun<le<i  i.. 
1 588  by  John  Zamoyski,  after  his  victory  over  the  archdu  k<' 
Maximilian  of  Austria.    The  houses  were  built  m  tiii 
Italian  style ;  and  a  high  school  with  a  considerable  hbrar>. 
which  was  long  celebrated,  was  founded  in  1605.    Tin 
Cossacks  and  Swedes  besieged  it  without  suooeaa.    On  tt.« 
partition  of  Poland,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  Austria.   In  i  *« 
the  Poles  took  it;   and  in  1813  the  Russians.    In  IhJO  i;.' 
Polish  state  bought  the  town  and  .environs  of  Count  Suni- 
laus  Zamoyski,  who  received  for  it  above  flfiy  estates  t«- 
longing  to  the  state.    Hereupon  the  place  was  still  m*u 
strongly  fortified,  and  was  deprived  of  its  extensive  subw  •>. 
It  has  however  still  above  4000  inhabitants,  with  the  ri:: 
extensive  palace  of  Count  Zamoyski,  several  oon&ideia'':. 
buildings,  among  which  are  tlie  arsenal,  four  churches,  \  « 
town-hall,  two  convents,  and  a  theatre.    All  the  lean.-  1 
institutions  are  abolished.      Hrubieszow,  situated  on  i.  • 
Hulzwa,  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  has  three  cburrhr«w  :. 
convent,  and  3900  inhabitants.    Krasnistaw,  on  the  W,*  *  -* 
and  a  lake,  is  a  walled  town ;  it  has  a  palace*  icurroerU  >» 
see  of  the  Romish  bishop  of  Chelm,  who  now  rcsidtr%  ; 
Lublin,  several  churches,  and  2952  inhabitants,  amo 
whom  are  many  Jews.    Chelm,  in  this  circle,  the  sec  of 
Greek  bishop,  has  a  castle  on  a  high  hill,  several  Cit\ 
and  Romish  churches  a  Piarist  colkge,  a  gymnasium,  a. 
2000  inhabitants. 

LUBLIN,  the  capital  of  the  government  and  of  t. 
circle,  is  in  51^'  16'  N.  lat  and  22''  30' £.  lung.  It 
situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  river  Bystricia,  and  is  «,  r 
rounded  with  walls,  ditches  and  great  lakes;  it  is  di>  >:  * 
into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  of  which  the  latlar  is  ch>- '.  t' 
inhabited  by  Jews.  It  has  a  dilapidated  castle  on  a  h  , 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  court  of  appeal.  The  m  t. 
considerable  buildings  are  the  fine  town-hall,  ei^rhi.  -.ij 
churches,  of  which  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  Bt  MtcK 
and  the  churches  of  the  Ex-Jesuits,  the  Visitandines.  * 
Dominicans,  and  the  Carmelites,  are  worthy  of  notice ;  x  h 
are  twelve  monks'  and  six  nuns*  convents  (some  of  « 1 
have  been  suppressed),  a  Piarist  college,  a  synagugu*. 
gymnasium,  an  academy  of  sciences,  an  agricultural  sik-i. 
and  several  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions.  The  t-  • 
has  three  annual  fairs,  which  were  frequented  bv  cr  t| 
numbers  of  Genaan,  Greek,  Russian,  Armenian,  ana  1 1.  r  «.* 
ish  merchants,  and  it  had  a  great  trade  in  woollen  rU»t  k| 
com,  and  Hungarian  wines ;  but  the  late  events  hare  d« >  w  u 
less  had  an  ii\)uriou8  efiect  on  the  trade  ef  the  lovn,  m 
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season  it  may  be  out  four  or  five  times.  After  each  cutting 
it  is  useful  to  draw  heavy  harrows  over  the  land,  or  an  in- 
strument  made  on  purpose  resembling  harrows,  the  teeth 
of  which  are  Hat,  and  cutting  the  soil  like  small  coulters. 
It  will  not  injure  the  plants,  even  if  it  divide  the 
crown  of  the  root,  but  it  will  destroy  grass  and  weeds. 
Liquid  manure  which  consists  of  the  urine  of  cattle  and 
drainings  of  dunghills  is  often  spread  over  thelucem  imme- 
diately after  it  has  been  mown,  and  much  invigorates  the 
next  growth ;  but  if  the  land  is  ribh  to  a  good  depth,  this  is 
scarcely  necessary.  The  lucern  will  grow  and  thrive  from 
seven  to  twelve  years,  when  it  will  begin  to  wear  out,  and, 
in  spite  of  weeding,  the  grass  will  get  the  upper  hand  of  it. 
It  should  then  be  ploughed  up,  all  the  roots  carefully  col- 
lected and  laid  in  a  heap  with  dung  and  lime  to  rot,  and  a 
course  of  regular  tillage  should  succeed.  The  same  land 
should  not  be  sown  with  lucern  again  in  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  years,  after  a  regular  course  of  cropping  and  ma- 
nuring. 

Cattle  fed  upon  lucern  thrive  better  than  on  any  other 
greon  food.  Horses,  in  particular,  can  work  hard  upon  it 
without  any  com,  provided  it  be  slow  work.  Cows  give 
plenty  of  good  milk  when  fed  with  it.  In  spring  it  is  apt 
to  purge  cattle,  which,  with  a  little  attention,  is  conducive 
to  their  health.  If  it  is  given  to  them  in  too  great  quantities, 
or  moist  with  dew,  they  run  the  risk  of  being  hoven.  These  I 
inconveniences  are  avoided  by  giving  it  sparingly  at  first,  and 
always  keeping  it  twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  cut,  during 
which  time  it  undergoes  an  incipient  fermentation,  and  the 
juice  is  partially  evaporated :  instead  of  being  less  nutritive 
in  this  state,  it  is  rather  more  so. 

An  acre  of  good  lucern  will  keep  four  or  five  horses  from 
May  to  October,  when  cut  just  as  the  flower  opens.  If  it 
should  get  too  forwanl,  and  there  bo  more  than  the  horses 
can  consume,  it  should  be  made  into  hay ;  but  this  is  not 
the  most  profitable  way  of  using  it,  and  the  plant,  being 
very  succulent,  takes  a  long  time  in  drying.  The  rain 
also  is  very  injurious  to  it  in  a  half-dry  state;  for  the 
stem  is  reauilv'soaked  with  moisture,  which  is  slow  in  eva- 
porating. The  produce  in  hay,  when  well  made,  is  very 
considerable,  being  often  double  the  weight  of  a  good  crop 
of  clover  hay. 

Many  authors  recommend  drilling  the  seed  of  lucern  in 
wide  rows,  and  hoeing  the  intervals  after  each  cutting. 
This  is  the  best  way  with  a  small  patch  in  a  garden,  and 
when  only  a  little  is  cut  every  day ;  but  in  a  field  of  some 
extent,  the  lucern,  when  once  well  established  and  pre- 
served free  from  weeds  by  hand-weeding  the  first  year,  will 
keep  all  weeds  down  afterwards,  and  the  heavy  harrows 
with  sharp  tines,  used  immediately  after  mowing,  will  pull 
up  all  the  grass  which  may  spring  up.  No  farmer  ought  to 
ne^'lcct  having  a  few  acres  in  lucern  on  his  best  land. 

LUCERNA'RIA,  a  genus  of  soft  zoophyta,  established 
by  Miiller  {Zoolopa  Danicd).  It  is  much  allied  to  Ac- 
tinia, Linn.,  and  includes  one  or  perhaps  two  living  species 
from  the  North  Sea  and  English  Channel.  [Zoantharia.] 
LUCIA,  SAINT,  one  of  the  Lesser  AntUles,  situated  in 
13"  50'  N.  lat.  and  CO''  58'  W.  long.,  about  40  miles  north  of 
SL  Vincent.  Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  32 
miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  about  12  miles.  This  island 
is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  several  of  the  mountains  terminate 
at  their  summits  in  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  One  of 
these,  called  La  SoufTridre,  at  the  south-west  side  of  the 
island,  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lime-pit,  and  some 
severe  earthquakes,  which  are  still  remembered,  are  attri- 
buted to  the  convulsions  within  this  mountain.  Saint  Lucia 
comprises  two  districts :  of  one  of  these,  Basseterre,  the  lowest 
part  is  well  cultivated,  but  abounds  in  swamps  and  marshes, 
which  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants, 
llie  otlier  district,  called  Capisterrc,  consists  of  a  succession 
of  abrupt  fantastically  shaped  mountains,  covered  to  their 
summits  with  forest-trees  and  underwood*  and  intersected 
by  numerous  ravines  containing  stagnant  water  and  masses 
'-'f  vegetable  matter  in  every  stage  of  decomposition.  Under 
tlioNv  circumstances  it  may  well  be  believed  that  this  island 
i^  very  unhealthy.  It  api^ears  from  a  Report  drawn  up  by 
^'M^tiun  Tulloch,  of  the  War-office,  and  prcsentc<l  to  par- 
liaiuifiir,  un  the  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  troops  in 
the  West  Indies,  that  in  the  twenty  years  from  1817  to  1836 
t'l'-  av»i:v_'i»  number  of  dcutlis  in  earli  year  nut  ofeiuh  1000 
^Miito  M;l(licih  !»tuliuued  at  St.  Lucia  was  122.  The  greatest 
number  of  deaths  occurred  in  1822,  when  392  out  of  every 
IuO'»  were  carried  offj  the  smallest  number,  5<5  in  1000,  oc- 


curred in  1832.  The  deaths  among  the  black  tioops  during 
the  same  twenty  years  did  not  average  more  than  43  in  each 
1000,  and  varied  from  75  in  1819  to  12  in  1827.  The  fort  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  are  stationed  is  on  thd 
summit  of  a  steep  nill  called  Mome  Fortun6,  about  860  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  having  many  swamps  in  the 
low  land  in  the  neighbourhood* 

Castries,  the  only  town  on  the  island,  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  a  long  winding  bay  in  a  low  marshy  sjpot,  surrounded  by- 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  greatly  impede  ventilation. 

The  population  of  the  island  in  1836  consisted  of-— 

Males.  Femalpfl.  Total. 

Whites         •          .         503             487  990 

Coloured  persons        6,645  7,695  14,340 

Aliens  and  resident  strangers        .  .  786 

Total         .         16,116 

Of  this  number  about  3300  reside  in  the  town,  the  rest 
are  located  on  the  plantations  throughout  the  cultivated^ 
part  of  the  island.  The  chief  productions  are  sugar,  cofieer 
and  cocoa.  In  1 835  there  were  produced  of  these  articles--' 
from  4,087  acres  planted  with  sugar-cane,  5,861,379  lbs. 
of  sugar,  144,684  gallons  of  molasses,  and  101,028  gallons 
of  rum;  from  460  acres  planted  with  coffee,  104,883  lbs.; 
and  from  199  acres  planted  with  cocoa,  38,908  lbs« 

There  were  besiaes  5522  acres  cultivated  as  provision 
grounds,  and  5090  acres  of  pasture  land.  The  number  of 
stock  consisted  of  736  horses,  2511  horned  cattle,  16C& 
sheep,  and  692  goats. 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1835  was  51,807/.,  about 
three-fourths  of  which  consisted  of  British  manufactures, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  maize,  salt  fish,  and  lumber.  The 
exports  in  the  same  year  were  valued  at  79,872/.,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  above-mentioned  kinds  of  produce. 

St.  Lucia  is  so  called  iirom  having  been  first  discovered 
on  St.  Lucia's  day.  This  was  about  the  year  1635,  when  a 
settlement  was  attempted  by  a  party  of  English,  who  were 
soon  after  driven  off  by  the  Car  ribs.  About  1650,  the 
French  effected  a  settlement.  The  island  was  taken  in 
166l  by  the  English,  but  was  evacuated  by  them  in  16C&, 
when  the  French  immediately  returned,  but  were  iu  turn 
driven  out  by  the  Carribs.  In  1718  the  French  again  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  settlement,  and  its  possession  was  again 
disputed  by  the  English.  In  1731  the  two  nations  agreed 
that  the  island  should  be  evacuated  by  both.  In  1765 
England  gave  up  all  claim  to  possession  in  favour  of  France, 
with  which  country  it  remained  till  1779,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  English,  but  it  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  1 783. 
In  1794  the  English  again  took  it,  but  in  the  following  year 
the  French  inhabitants  rose  upon  and  overpowered  the  gar- 
rison, and  kept  possession  until  May,  1 796,  when  the  island 
was  again  taken  by  General  Abercrombv.  At  the  peace  of 
Amiens  it  again  reverted  to  France,  but  was  taken  once 
more  in  1804  by  the  English,  and  has  since  remained  sub- 
ject to  the  British  crown. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor 
and  an  executive  council.  The  French  laws  are  nominally 
in  force,  but  being  dispensed  by  English  functionaries,  are 
made  to  give  place  to  the  English  practice  whenever  an  ad- 
herence to  the  French  code  would  be  contrary  thereto. 

LUCIAN  (Aovcmv^c),  a  celebrated  Greek  writer,  was  born 
at  Samosata,  a  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
Syrian  province  of  Commagene.  We  possess  no  particulars  re- 
specting his  life  on  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed,  except  a 
few  scattered  notices  in  his  own  writings.  From  these  it 
appears  that  he  was  born  about  the  latter  end  of  Trajan's 
reign,  that  he  lived  under  both  the  Antonines,  and  died  in 
the  reign  of  Aurelius  Commodus,  or  shortly  afterwards. 
His  parents,  who  were  in  humble  circumstances,  placed 
him  with  his  maternal  uncle,  a  sculptor,  in  order  to  learn 
statuary ;  but  he  soon  quitted  this  trade,  and  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  afterwards  practised  at 
the  bar  in  Syria  and  Greece  ;  but  not  meeting  with  much 
success  in  this  profession,  he  resolved  to  settle  in  Gaul  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  where  he  soon  obtained  great  celebrity 
and  a  numerous  school.  He  appears  to  have  remained  iu 
Gaul  till  he  was  about  forty,  when  he  gave  up  the  profes- 
sion of  rhetoric  after  ha\ing  acquired  considerable  wealth. 
The  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  his  dialogues  appear  to  have 
b<M;n  written  after  this  time;  but  most  of  his  other  pieros, 
such  as  his  *  Hercules,'  'Hesiod,'  'Herodotus,' *  Zcuxis,' 
•  Bacchus,  the  *  Dipsades,'  &c.,  were  probably  written  dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  taught  rhetoric  in  Gaul.    During  the 
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LUCCA,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  is  situated  in  a 
rich  plain  watered  by  the  Sorchio,  and  surrounded  by 
mountains:  it  is  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  and  about  ten 
miles  north-east  of  Pisa;  its  circumference  is  a  little  more 
tluin  three  miles,  and  it  contains  22,000  inhabitants.  Lucca 
is  surrounded  by  ramparts,  which  are  planted  with  trees, 
and  form  a  very  pleasant  promenade.  The  town  is  well- 
built,  and  is  supplied  with  good  water,  and  the  streets  are 
well  paved  and  clean. 

Lucca,  like  most  other  Italian  cities,  is  rich  in  churches : 
the  cathedral,  which  belongs  to  the  eleventh  century,  is 
adorned  with  several  good  paintings,  and  still  more  with 
statues  and  monuments  by  the  native  sculptor  Civitali.  The 
archiepiscopal  archives  and  those  of  the  chapter  contain  a 
vast  mass  of  historical  documents,  parchments,  and  MSS., 
some  as  old  as  the  seventh  century,  the  oldest  probably  in 
Italy.  The  other  remarkable  churches  of  Lucca  are,  St.  Fre- 
diano,  which  has  some  fine  Roman  columns ;  St.  Francesco, 
with  the  tomb,  indicated  by  a  simple  inscription  on  the 
wall,  of  the  greatest  man  that  Lucca  has  produced,  Cas- 
truccio  Castracani ;  St.  Cristoforo,  with  the  tomb  of  the 
sculptor  Civitali;  St.  Michele  ;  St.  Paolino;  St.  Giovanni, 
with  its  baptistery ;  St  Maria  in  Corte  Landini,  which  con- 
tains several  good  paintings ;  the  annexed  convent  belongs 
to  the  '  Chierici  Regolari  della  Madre  di  Dio,*  an  order 
founded  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Giovanni 
Leonardi,  a  native  of  Lucca,  which  has  produced  many 
learned  men.  It  has  a  library  of  20,000  volumes.  The 
ducal  palace  is  vast,  but  unfinished ;  it  has  a  gallery  of 
valuable  paintin^rs  by  the  great  masters,  and  a  library  of 
25,000  volumes.  The  palazzo  Pretorio,  or  town-house,  which 
belongs  to  the  fifteenth  century,  is  a  massive  sombre  build- 
ing. The  palace  Guidiccioni,  where  the  public  archives  are 
kept,  and  that  of  the  Mai*quis  Bernardini,  are  also  worthy 
of  notice. 

The  acadcmv  of  letters  and  sciences  of  Lucca,  instituted 
in  1817,  whicd  consists  of  thirty-six  members,  holds  its 
meetings  once  a  month  in  a  hall  of  the  Lyceum,  and  has 
published  several  volumes  of '  Atli,'  or  memoirs.  The  duke 
18  perpetual  president. 

Lucca  ('Luca')  is  mentioned  in  antient  history  as  a  town 
belonging  to  the  Etruscans  after  they  had  conquered  the 
country  between  the  Arno  and  the  Macra  and  taken  it  from 
the  Ligurians.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony. 
Tliere  are  still  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre,  and  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. 

Lucca  in  the  middle  ages  was  a  republic,  often  at  war 
with  Pisa  and  Florence.  It  was  at  one  time  with  Pisa  at 
the  head  of  the  Guibeline  party  [Castruccio  Castra- 
cani]; it  afterwards  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Visconti  of 
Milan,  was  restored  to  its  liberty  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
in  1370,  was  subject  successively  to  several  tyrants,  and  at 
last  (settled  gradually  into  a  narrow  aristocracy.  One  of  its 
citizens,  Burlamacchi,  about  1 546,  being  made  gonfaloni^re, 
attempted  a  revolution  fur  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
popular  government,  not  only  at  Lucca,  but  in  all  the  other 
Tuscan  cities.  Being  discovered,  he  was  arrested  and  given 
up  to  the  imperial  governor  of  Milan,  who  put  him  to  death. 

S Burlamacchi,  Francesco.]  In  1556  a  law  was  passed  at 
!.ucca,  on  the  proposal  of  the  gonfalonidre  Martino  Ber- 
nardini, by  which  only  a  certain  number  of  families  were 
eligible  to  office:  this  law,  which  was  called  *Martinian,' 
established  a  close  aristocracy  like  that  of  Venice.  In  1600 
the  privileged  families  were  160 ;  in  1797  they  were  reduced 
to  88,  the  others  having  become  extinct.  From  among 
these  families  was  elected  a  •  Siguoria,'  or  executive  of  nine 
'Anziani,'  or  elders,  and  a  gonfalonidre,  a  senate  of  36 
members,  and  a  great  council  of  90.  In  this  manner  Lucca 
was  administered  for  more  than  two  centuries  in  peaceable 
obscurity.  In  1799  the  French,  under  General  Serrurier, 
entered  Lucca,  placed  a  garrison  in  it,  emptied  the  arsenal, 
carried  away  all  the  brass  cannon  from  the  ramparts,  and 
cxactcil  two  millionsof  francs,  besides  supplies  of  jirovisions, 
pnjfcsjsinj^  all  the  time  to  have  the  greatest  regard  for  the 
antieiil  rupublio  of  Lucca.  Meantime  the  democratic  i»arly, 
sup^iorted  by  the  French,  demanded  a  change  in  the  form 
of  government;  the  Martiniau  law  was  abolished,  and 
a  constitution  aftCi*  the  then  prevalent  fashion,  with  two 
councils  and  a  director)',  was  proclaimed.  In  1^05  Napo- 
leon, having  re-estahlisluMl  monarchy  both  in  France  and 
Italy,  gave  Lucca  to  his  tibter  Eliza  as  a  principality,  with 
iJew  constitutional  laws. 

ill  Ibll  the  Congress  of  Vienna  gave  Lucca  to  Maria 


Luisa  of  Spoin  and  her  son,  the  widow  and  child  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma ;  the  latter  duchy  being  given  to  Maria 
Louisa  of  Austria,  Napoleon*8  consort,  for  her  life.  It  woa 
also  stipulated  that  afler  the  death  of  Maria  Louisa,  the 
present  duchess  of  Parma,  the  duke  of  Lueca  should  ha\c 
again  his  ancestral  duchy  of  Parma  and  Piacenxa,  and  Lucca 
should  be  united  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  with  whirh, 
geographically  speaking,  it  is  naturally  connected.  (Val^r/, 
Voyages  en  Italic ;  Botta,  Stan'a  cT Italia ;  Menwrie  e  Z>/- 
cumenti  per  servire  all*  Istoria  del  Ducaio  di  Lucca^  4 
vols.  Svo.,  Lucca,  1818;  Lucchesini,  Storia  Leiteraria  dt 
Lucca.) 

LUCERN.    [LuzKRN.] 

LUCERN  (Medtcdgo  satha),  a  plant  of  the  Linnxan 
class  Diadelphia  and  order  Decandria,  with  a  papiUonarc*«>n^ 
flower,  and  of  the  natural  family  of  the  Lep;uminos».  There 
ore  many  bpccies  of  the  Medicago,  of  which  one  is  su]H*r 
eminent  as  an  artificial  grass  in  temperate  climates,  atnl  » 
most  valuable  plant  for  feeding  cattle.  It  was  in  h\\i\\ 
repute  among  the  antients.  The  authors  De  He  Hu^ttri 
speak  of  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  all  over  the  continent  of 
Europe,  wherever  husbandry  has  made  any  progreA,  it  is 
in  high  reputation.  Lucem  is  a  plant  which  will  not  bear 
extreme  frost  nor  superabundant  moisture,  and  its  eoltivatiuo 
is  therefore  restricted  to  mild  climates  and  dry  soils ;  but. 
where  it  thrives,  its  growth  is  so  rapid  and  luxuriant,  that  no 
other  known  plant  can  be  compared  to  it.  In  good  deep 
loams  lucern  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  green  crops ;  when 
properly  managed,  the  quantity  of  cattle  which  can  be  kept 
in  good  condition  on  an  acre  of  lucem,  during  the  whole 
season,  exceeds  belief.  It  is  no  sooner  mown  than  it 
pushes  out  fresh  shoots,  and  wonderful  as  the  growl !i  of 
clover  sometimes  is  in  a  field  which  has  been  lately  int)wn, 
that  of  lucem  is  far  more  rapid.  Where  a  few  Xvdx%  of 
lucern  happen  to  be,  they  will  rise  a  foot  above  the  surface, 
while  the  grass  and  clover,  which  were  mown  at  the  same 
time,  are  only  a  very  few  inches  high. 

Lucern,  sown  in  a  soil  suited  to  it,  will  last  fur  man> 
years,  shooting  its  roots  downwards  for  nourishment  tt]! 
;  they  are  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  drought.  In  thi* 
dryest  and  most  sultry  weather,  when  every  blade  of  pm-x 
,  droops  for  want  of  moisture,  lucern  holds  up  its  stem,  fie^h 
and  green  as  in  a  genial  spring.  The  only  enemies  of  t!..^ 
plant  are  a  wet  subsoil  and  a  foul  surface.  The  first  u 
often  incurable;  the  lattercan.be  avoided  by  good  culu- 
vation. 

It  is  useless  to  sow  lucern  on  very  poor  sands  or  gravel, 
or  on  wet  clays.  The  best  and  deepest  loam  mu!»t  Im- 
chosen,  rather  light  than  heavy,  but  with  a  good  portion  ^  :* 
vegetable  earth  or  humus  equally  dispersed  through  it.  If 
the  ground  has  been  trenched,  so  much  the  better ;  vlvA  u' 
the  surface  is  covered  with  some  inferior  earth  from  ilie 
subsoil,  it  will  be  no  detriment  to  the  crop,  for  it  will  pre- 
vent grass  and  weeds  from  springing  up,  and  save  muoh 
weeding.  The  lucern  will  soon  strike  down  below  it.  It  t> 
not  a  bad  practice  to  cover  the  lucem-field  with  a  cuat  :' 
coal-ashes  or  poor  sand,  merely  to  keep  down  the  weed^, 
where  this  can  easily  be  done. 

The  soil  in  which  it  is  intended  to  sow  lucem-seedshoul  1 
be  well  prepared.  It  should  be  highly  manured  for  the  t\\  > 
or  three  preceding  crops,  and  deeply  ploughed  if  u^: 
trenched.  It  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  for  this  p\;r- 
pose  two  successive  crops  of  turnips  are  most  cflecim'. 
The  turnips  should  be  fed  off  with  sheep.  In  the  month  ri 
March,  the  land  having  been  ploughed  flat  and  woU  h.u- 
rowed,  a  very  small  quantity  of  barley,  not  abovo  a  bu>Iu  ' 
to  the  acre,  may  be  sown,  or  rather  drilled  on  the  gn>u'  •:. 
and  at  the  same  time  from  30  to  40  lbs.  of  luccm-seed  s«>«  n 
broad-cast,  and  both  harrowed  in  and  lightly  rolled.  If  iK 
land  will  not  bear  to  be  laid  flat  without  water fbnx^wf,  :t 
will  bo  useless  to  sow  lucern  in  it. 

As  the  crop  comes  up  it  must  be  carefully  weeded  :  r:  • 
expense  must  be  spared  to  do  this  effectually,  for  sucn-*. 
depends  upon  it.  When  the  barley  is  reaiicd,  the  Muliht- . 
which  will  probably  be  strong,  should  be  pulled  up  by  tJ.'- 
hand-hoe,  or  by  harrowing,  if  the  plants  of  lucerii  \ 
strong,  and,  at  all  events,  the  ground  must  be  cleare  I  •  : 
weeds.  It  must  not  be  fed  off  with  sheep ;  they  wouM  bit«; 
too  near  the  crown.  Lucorn  should  nlways  bo  otii  .\n  *•» 
SIS  the  Ilower  is  formed.  If  it  is  kept  clear  uf  we-il'k  ♦;  •• 
first  year,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  with  it  afterwar.'.  , 
when  the  routs  have  become  strong.  The  secund  year  t  \  • 
lucem  will  be  fit  to  cut  very  eaffy,  and  in  a  favuui 
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Mmainder  of  his  life  we  find  him  traTellinff  about  from 

Slaoe  to  place,  and  visiting;  suoeessively  Macedonia,  Gappa- 
ocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia.  The  greater  part  of  his 
time  however  was  passed  in  Athens,  where  he  lived  on 
terms  of  tiie  greatest  intimacy  with  Demonax,  a  philoso- 
pher of  great  celebrity,  and  where  most  of  his  works  were 
probably  written.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  held 
a  lucrative  public  office  in  Egypt,  which  was  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  emperor  Commodus.  The  account  of  his  being 
torn  to  death  by  dogs,  for  having  attacked  the  Christian 
religion,  rests  on  no  credible  authority,  and  was  probably 
invented  either  by  Suidas  or  some  other  Christian  writer  of 
similar  character. 

The  dialogues  of  Lucian  are  written  in  remarkably  pure 
and  elegant  Greek,  and  are  free  from  the  fklse  ornaments 
and  artificial  rhetoric  which  characterise  most  of  the  writ- 
ings of  his  contemporaries.  Modem  critics  have  usually 
given  him  his  fiill  meed  of  praise  fbr  these  excellencies,  and 
have  also  deservedly  admired  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  his 
great  talent  as  a  writer,  and  the  inimitable  ease  and 
Bow  of  his  dialogue;  but  they  have  seldom  done  him  the 
justice  he  deserves.  They  have  either  represented  him  as 
merely  a  witty  and  amusing  writer,  but  without  any  Airther 
merit ;  or  else  they  have  attacked  him  as  an  immoral  and 
infidel  author,  whose  only  object  was  to  corrupt  the  minds 
of  his  readers,  and  to  throw  ridicule  upon  all  religion.  But 
these  opinions  appear  to  us  to  have  arisen  from  a  mistaken 
and  one-sided  view  of  the  character  of  Lucian.  He  seems 
to  us  to  have  endeavoured  to  expose  all  kinds  of  delusion, 
fanaticism,  and  imposture ;  the  quackery  and  imposition  of 
the  priests,  the  iblly  and  absurdity  of  the  superstitious,  and 
especially  the  solemn  nonsense,  the  prating  insolence,  and 
the  immoral  lives  of  the  philosophical  charlatans  of  his  age. 
(8ee  his  Alexander.)  Lucian  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as 
the  Aristophanes  of  his  age,  and,  like  the  great  comio  poet, 
he  had  recourse  to  raillery  and  satire  to  accomplish  the 
great  objects  he  had  in  view.  His  study  was  human  cha- 
racter in  all  its  varieties,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
furnished  ample  materials  for  his  observation.  Many  of  his 
pictures,  though  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  his  Swn 
times,  are  true  for  every  age  and  country.  As  an  instance 
of  this  we  mention  the  essay  entitled  *On  those  who 
serve  the  Great  for  Hire.'  If  he  sometimes  discloses  the 
follies  and  vices  of  mankind  too  freely,  and  occasionally 
uses  expressions  which  are  revolting  to  our  ideas  of  morality, 
it  should  be  recollected  that  every  author  ought  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  not  by  a  stan- 
dard of  religion  and  morality  which  was  unknown  to  the 
writer.  The  character  of  Lucian*s  mind  was  decidedly  prac- 
tical; he  was  not  disposed  to  believe  anything  without 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  truth ;  and  nothing  that  was  ridi- 
culous or  absurd  escaped  his  raillery  and  sarcasm.  The 
tales  of  the  poets  respecting  the  attributes  and  exploits  of 
the  gods,  which  wore  still  firmly  believed  by  the  common 
people  of  his  age,  were  especially  the  objects  of  his  satire 
and  ridicule  in  his  dialogues  between  the  gods  and  in  many 
other  of  his  works.  That  he  should  have  attacked  the 
Christians  in  common  with  the  false  systems  of  the  Ps^n 
religion  will  nut  appear  surprising  to  any  one  who  considers 
that  Lucian  probably  never  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  into 
tho  doctrines  of  a  religion  which  was  almost  universally 
despised,  in  his  time,  by  the  higher  orders  of  society. 
Lucian*s  statements  have  sometimes  had  an  historical  value 
assigned  to  them  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  in- 
tended: tho  story  of  Herodotus  reading  his  history  at  the 
Olympic  games  is  one  of  the^e.  [Herodotus.]  Lucian 
had  a  taste  for  art,  which  he  has  shown  by  his  descriptions 
in  his  '  Action,*  '  Zeuxis,* '  Eikones,*  &c. 

The  best  editions  of  Lucian*s  works  are  by  Hemsterhu* 
sius,  who  only  edited  part  of  the  first  volume,  and  Reiz  (4 
vols.  8vo.)*  byLehmann  (Leip.,  9  vols.  8vo.),  and  the  edition 
published  by  the  Bipont  Societv ;  the  best  translation  of 
Lucian  in  German  is  by  Wicland  (6  vols.  8vo.) ;  there  is  an 
English  translation  by  Tooke  (Lend.,  2  vols.  4to.,  1820). 

LUCIAN,  SAINT,  presbyter  of  Antioch,  is  said  by  some 
wnters,  but  without  sufficient  authority,  to  have  been  bom 
atSamosata;  he  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  a.d.  312,  and  was  buried  at  Helenopolis  in 
Bithynia.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical 
writers  as  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety.  Eusebius 
calls  him  a  '  person  of  unblemibhed  character  throughout 
his  whole  life'(^jV/.  £cc/.,  viii.  13);  and  Chrysostom,  on 
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fyrk  upon  him  which  i»  still  extant  Jorone  informa  u«» 
in  his  'Catalogue  of  Ecolesiastical  Writers*  (o.  77),  that 
'  Luoian  was  so  laborious  in  the  study  of  the  Scripture*, 
that  in  his  own  time  some  copies  of  the  Scriptures  wens 
known  by  the  name  of  Lucian ;  and  we  learn  from  anotli^r 

Etrt  of  his  works  (Pnef.  in  Paralip,,  voL  L,  p.  10*23),  that 
ucian's  revision  of  the  Septuagint  version  of^the  Old  Tts^ 
tament  was  generally  used  by  the  churches  firom  Constan- 
tinople to  Antioch.  Lucian  also  made  a  revision  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  Jerome  considered  inferior  to  his 
edition  of  the  Septuagint 

There  were  extant  in  Jerome's  time  some  treatisee  of 
Lucian  concerning  faith,  and  also  some  short  epistles ;  but 
none  of  these  have  oome  down  to  us»  with  tiie  exo^ion  of 
a  few  firagments. 

There  has  been  considerable  dispute  among  critics  respect- 
ing Lncian's  belief  in  the  Trinity.  From  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  spoken  of  by  most  of  the  Trinitarian  Fathers, 
and  from  no  censure  being  passed  upon  his  orthodoxy  by 
Jerome  and  Athanasius,  it  has  been  maintained  by  some 
that  he  must  have  been  a  believer  in  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity ;  but  on  the  other  hand  Epiphanius,  in  hi» 
'Anchoret'  (xxxv.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  40,  D),  speaks  of  the  Lueianisla 
and  Arians  as  one  seet ;  and  Philostorgius  (who  Uved  about 
A.D.  425,  and  wrote  an  aooount  of  the  Arian  oontroversy,  iA 
which  considerable  extracts  are  preserved  by  PhoUus)  ex- 
pressly says  that  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  many  of  the 
Erincipal  Arians  of  the  fourth  century  were  disciples  of 
lUcian.  It  is  probable  that  Lucian's  opinions  were  not 
a  uite  orthodox,  since  he  is  said  by  Alexander  (in  Theodoret, 
HisL  Ecd,  in  c.  4,  p.  15,  B)  to  have  been  excluded  from  the 
Catholio  Church  by  three  bishops  in  sueeession,  for  advo- 
cating the  doctrines  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  It  is  however 
usually  supposed  that  he  returned  to  the  CathoUe  oommu- 
nion  before  his  death. 

LU'CIDA,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  brightest  star 
in  any  constellation:  thus  we  have  Luoida  HydriB^  Lucida 
Lyras,  &c. 

LU'CIFER,  bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  is  pnncipony 
known  in  eoclesiastwal  history  for  refusing  to  larfd  anv 
communion  with  the  clergy  who  had,  during  the  reign  ttf 
Constantius,  conformed  to  the  Arian  doctrines,  although  it 
had  been  determined  in  a  synod  at  Alexandria,  a.ix  35e»  t^ 
receive  again  into  the  church  all  the  Anan  eleigy  vbn 
openly  acknowledged  their  errors.  In  consequence  of  th« 
decision  of  the  synod  at  Alexandria,  Lucifer  eventually  k-n 
the  Catholic  church,  and  his  followers  are  spoken  of  by  a*- 
clesiastical  writers  as  a  distinct  seet  under  the  namv  u{ 
Luciforians.  The  number  of  this  seot  was  always  inr**!  - 
siderable ;  Theodoret  says  that  it  wps  extinct  in  b»  lime 
{Hist.  Eccl.,  iii.,  e.  5,  p.  128,  D.)  Their  opinions  howe«tr 
excited  considerable  attention  at  the  time  when  they  vxrrv 
first  promulgated,  and  were  advocated  by  several  einiue rtt 
men ;  among  others  by  Faustinus,  MarcelHnus,  and  lit- 
larius.  Jerome  wrote  a  work  in  refutation  of  their  dootriut-N 
which  is  still  extant, 

Augustine  remarks,  in  his  work  on  Heresies  (c  lxx\i  », 
that  the  Luciferians  held  erroneous  opinions  concerning  th« 
human  soul,  which  they  considered  to  be  of  a  canal  natur'-, 
and  to  be  transfused  from  parents  to  children. 

Lucifer  is  acknowledged  by  Jerome  and  AthaiHKius  tn 
have  been  well  acq,uainted  with  the  Saripturei,  and  to  haw 
been  exemplary  in  private  life ;  but  he  appears  to  have  bern 
a  man  of  violent  temper  and  great  bigotj^.  Being  baniahiii 
fh>m  Sardinia  b^  Constantius,  in  consequence  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  Arian  doctrines,  he  resided  for  many  yearm  in 
Syria;  but  after  the  death  of  this  emperor  he  returned  \y 
his  diocese,  where  he  died  about  a.d.  370. 

The  writings  of  Lucifer  were  published  by  TDIet,  Pan^, 
1568;  they  consist  of— 'Two  books  addressed  to  th« 
Emperor  Constantius  in  defence  of  Athanasius  ;*  *  On  Ap..««- 
tate  Kings  ;*  '  On  the  Duty  of  having  no  communion  with 
Heretics ;'  •  On  the  Duty  of  dying  for  the  Son  of  Ood : 
'  On  the  Duty  of  showing  no  mercy  to  those  who  an  agiiu^t 
God :'  and  a  short  Epistle  to  Florentins. 

LUCI'UUS,  CAIUS,  was  bom  at  Suem  Aumnca 
(Sessa),  a  town  in  the  north-western  part  of  CampauiB. 
B.C.  1 48.  He  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order,  mud,  by  \hv 
female  side,  was  grand-uncle  to  Pompey  the  GreaL  I : 
his  sixteenth  year  Lucilius  served,  together  with  Man*  « 
and  Jugurtha,  under  Scipio  Africanus  at  the  siege  of  Ni* 
mantia.    (Vclleius,  ii.,  9,  4.)     Ho  is  said  to  have  djt- 
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Horace  (Sat  ii^  1,  34),  in  which  Ladlius  is  called  eld 
Uenex\  aeems  to  imply,  as  Mr.  Clinton  has  remarked  {Eut 
Hell.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  135),  that  be  lived  to  a  later  date. 

Lucilius  is  expressly  said  by  Horace  (80/.  i.,  1,  61)  to 
have  been  the  first  writer  of  Roman  satire ;  by  whieh  we 
must  not  understand  that  no  Roman  writer  had  composed 
any  saturical  compositions  before  him,  since  the  satires  of 
Ennius  and  others  are  frequently  mentioned  by  antient 
authors ;  but  that  Lucilius  was  the  first  who  constructed  it 
on  those  principles  of  art  which  were  considered  in  the 
time  of  Horace  as  essential  requisites  in  a  satiric  poem. 
The  satires  of  Lucilius  were  very  popular  even  in  the  Au- 
gustan age ;  and  to  his  writings  some  of  the  most  eminent 
satirists  of  antiquity,  Horace,  Juvernal,  and  Persius,  appear 
to  have  been  indebted  in  no  small  degree  for  many  of  their 
most  striking  thoughts  and  expressions. 

In  addition  to  his  satires,  which  were  divided  into  thirty 
books,  Lucilius  also  wrote  a  comedy  entitled  '  Numularius,* 
cpodes,  and  h3rmns,  none  of  which  are  extant,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fragments  from  his  satires,  which  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  Douza,  Leyden,  1597.  Scanty  as 
these  fragments  are,  they  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  style  of  Lucilius,  which  appears  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  great  enei^  and  power  of  expression,  but  to 
have  been  deficient  in  elegance  and  clearness.  Horace 
compares  his  poetry  to  a  muddy  stream,  and  complains 
that  his  versification  was  rugged  and  uncouth  iSat.  i.,  4, 
8-11);  but  Quintilian  (/«*/.  Or,,  x.  1),  on  the  other  hand 
maintains  that  Horace  has  not  given  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
poetry  of  Lucilius,  and  that  his  satires  were  distinguished 
by  great  learning  and  abundance  of  wit.  Pliny  {Prctf.  Hist 
Nat.),  Cicero  {De  Orat.,  i.  16;  ii.  6),  and  Gellius  (N.A^ 
xviii.  5),  also  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  style  of  Lucilius. 
Juvenal  (i.  20)  calls  him  magnus  Aurunces  alumnus. 

Lucilius  attacked  vice  with  such  severity,  that  Juvenal 
(i.  165)  speaks  of  the  guilty  as  trembling  at  the  vehemence 
of  his  rebukes,  fie  did  not  however  confine  his  satires  to 
the  vices  of  mankind  in  general,  but  also  attacked  private 
individuals,  like  the  writers  of  the  old  comedy  among  the 
Greeks,  and  among  other  persons,  contemporary  and  pre- 
ceding poets,  as  Ennius,  Csscilius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c. 
(Cell.,  N.A,,Tiv\\,  21.)  The  powerful  protection  of  Scipio 
and  Lfclius,  with  whom  he  was  on  the  most  intimate  terras 
of  friendship  (Hor.,  Bat.  ii.  1,  70-75),  enabled  him  also  to 
attack  with  impunity  some  of  the  most  eminent  political 
characters  in  Rome ;  among  whom  we  find  the  names  of 
Quintus  Opimius,  conqueror  of  Liguria,  Cuecilius  Metellus, 
and  Cornelius  Rufiis,  who  was  at  that  time  Princeps 
Senatus. 

LUCI'NA  (Conchology).    [VENBRiniB.] 
''  LU'CIUS  I.   succeeded  Cornelius  in  252  as  bishop  of 
Rome.     Little  is  known  of  him ;  he  survived  his  election 
only  a  few  months ;  some  say  he  was  banished,  others  that 
he  died  a  martyr.    He  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  I. 

LUCIUS  II.  succeeded  Celestinus  II.  in  1144,  and 
being  wounded  by  a  stone  thrown  at  him  in  an  affiray  of 
the  people  of  Rome,  died  shortly  after,  and  was  succeeded 
by  £ugenius  III. 

LUCIUS  III.,  Cardinal  Ubaldo,  a  native  of  Lucca,  was 
elected  by  the  cardinals  after  the  death  of  Alexander  III. 
in  1181,  and  was  consecrated  at  Velletri,  the  peonle  of 
Rome  being  opposed  to  him.  He  died  in  1185,  snortly 
after  having  an  interview  with  the  emperor  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa  at  Verona.    He  was  succeeded  by  IFrban  HI. 

LUCKNOW,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  stands 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Goomty  river,  in  26^  51'  N.  lat. 
and  80^  50'  £.  long.  It  was  a  large  and  populous  place  in 
the  time  of  Abul  Fazl,  but  was  not  made  the  residence  of 
the  court  until  the  accession  of  Asoph  ud  Dowlah  in  1775, 
upon  which  event  it  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  after 
a  few  years  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  Hin- 
dustan. 

Lucknow  consists  of  three  distinct  ouarters :  the  first,  or 
oldest  part,  is  made  up  of  narrow  ana  dirty  streets,  and  is 
said  to  contain  at  least  300,000  inhabitants;  the  second 
quarter  consibts  of  one  handsome  street,  with  a  well-built 
market-place  in  the  centre,  and  with  smaller  streets  branch- 
ing from  it  at  right  angles.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses 
in  this  quarter  are  the  property  of  the  king,  and  are  occu- 
pied by  branches  of  his  family  or  persons  attached  to  the 
couvt  A  space  between  this  street  and  the  river  contains 
the  toyal  palace  and  sardens,  furnished  and  laid  oift  in 
imitation  of  European  fashions.  The  dwelling  of  the  British 


resident  a^oins  the  palace.  The  remaining  quarter  of  tha 
city  is  built  in  a  purely  Oriental  style,  for  which  reason  it 
has  the  most  interest  for  European  visitors;  it  contains 
many  splendid  houses  and  religious  edifices,  erected  by 
Asonh  ud  Dowlah,  and  an  unfinished  palace  begun  by 
Saaaet  AIL  This  is  not  the  only  structure  in  the  city  which 
has  been  left  in  an  unfinished  state  through  a  prejudice 
universally  felt  by  the  Mohammedans  in  India  against  com- 
pleting any  unfinished  undertaking  of  a  deceased  person. 
The  English  have  cantonments  to  the  east  of  the  Goomty, 
and  a  few  miles  distant  from  Lucknow.  Besides  the  per- 
sons connected  with  the  British  residency  there  are  many 
English  and  other  Europeans  and  their  descendants  living 
in  the  city,  who  are  in  the  pay  of  the  king  of  Oude.  Luck- 
now is  distant  from  Benares  189  miles,  from  Agra  202 
miles,  from  Delhi  280  miles,  and  from  Calcutta  650  miles, 
all  travelling  distances. 

LUCON.    [Vbndr'e.] 

LUQON.    [Philippine  Islands.] 

LUCRETI  A.    [Brutus,  M.  J .] 

LUCRETIUS,  with  his  full  name  TITUS  LUCRE- 
TIUS CARUS,  was  born  b.c.  95,  and  died  b.c.  52.  in  the 
fbrty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  We  possess  no  particulars  re- 
specting his  life,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  bom  at  Rome, 
was  probably  of  equestrian  rank,  and  is  said  to  have  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life. 

The  poem  of  Lucretius,  entitled '  De  Rerum  Natura' 
iOn  the  Nature  of  Things),  contains  a  development  of  the 
physical  and  ethical  doctrines  of  Epicurus.  Notwith- 
standing the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  gave  the  poet 
little  opportunity  for  those  descriptions  of  the  passions  and 
the  feelings  which  generally  form  the  chief  charm  in  poetry, 
Lucretius  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  his  didactic  and 
philosophical  work  much  of  the  real  spirit  of  poetry ;  and  if 
he  had  chosen  a  subject  which  would  have  afforded  him 
greater  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  he  might  have 
been  ranked  among  the  first  of  poets.  Even  in  the  work 
which  has  come  down  to  us  we  find  many  passages  which 
are  not  equalled  by  the  best  lines  of  any  Latin  poet,  and 
which,  for  vigour  of  conception  and  splendor  of  diction,  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  best  efforts  of  the  poets  of  any 
age  and  country.  In  no  writer  does  the  Latin  language 
display  its  maiesty  and  stately  grandeur  so  effectivelv  as  in 
Lucretius,  xhere  is  a  power  and  an  energy  in  his  descrip- 
tions which  we  rarely  meet  with  in  the  Latin  poets;  and 
no  one  who  has  read  his  invocation  to  Venus,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  poem,  or  his  beautiful  picture  of  the  busy 
pursuits  of  men,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  book, 
or  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  fifth,  or  his 
description  of  the  plague  which  devastated  Athens  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth,  can  refuse 
to  allow  Lucretius  a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  antiquity. 

The  object  of  Lucretius  was  to  inculcate  the  great  doc- 
trine of  Epicurus,  so  frequently  misunderstood  and  misre- 
presented, that  it  is  the  great  object  of  man's  life  to  increase 
to  the  utmost  his  pleasures,  and  to  diminish  to  the  utmost 
his  pains ;  and  since  the  happiness  of  mankind  was  chiefly 
prevented,  in  his  opinion,  by  two  thines,  superstition,  or  a 
slavish  fear  of  the  gods,  and  a  dread  of  death,  he  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  gods  take  no  interest  in  and  exercise  no 
control  over  the  affairs  of  mankind,  and  that  the  soul  is 
material  and  perishes  with  the  body.  In  the  first  three 
books  he  develops  the  Epicurean  tenets  respecting  the 
formation  of  all  things  from  atoms  which  existed  from  all 
eternity ;  and  also  maintains  the  materiality  of  the  soul,  which 
he  supposes  to  be  compounded  of  different  kinds  of  air  in« 
haled  from  the  atmosphere ;  in  the  fourth  book  he  inquires 
into  the  origin  of  sense  and  perception,  and  the  nature  and 
origin  of  dreams,  which  leads  to  a  long  digression  on  the 
folly  and  miseries  of  unlawful  love ;  in  the  fifth  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  laws  of  the  world,  and  describes 
the  gradual  progress  of  mankind  from  a  state  of  nature  to 
civilization,  as  well  as  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  arts 
and  sciences;  and  in  the  sixth  he  attempts  to  account  for  a 
number  of  extraordinary  phenomena,  such  as  waterspouts, 
hurricanes,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  pestilential  diseases. 

The  poetry  of  Lucretius  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
highly  estimated  by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  Ovid 
certainly  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  (Amor^f  xv.  23) ; 
but  Quintilian  mentions  him  rather  slightingly  (Just,  Orat, 
x.  1) ;  and  Cicero  does  not  praise  him  without  considerable 
reservation  {Epist  ad  Quint.,  ii.  11).  The  nature  of  his 
subject  and  the  little  taste  which  the  Romans  in  genera} 
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ntinifosted  for  speculations  like  those  of  Lucretius,  may 
perhaps  account  for  his  poetry  heing  estimated  hclow  its 
real  merits. 

In  modern  times  the  '  De  Rerum  Natura'  has  been  fre- 
quently attacked  on  account  of  its  philosophical  doctrines; 
and  among  tho  works  that  have  been  written  against  it  is 
n  long  Latin  poem,  not  without  considerable  merit,  by  the 
Cardinal  Polignac,  entitled  *  A nti- Lucretius,  sive  de  Deo  et 
Natura,'  in  nine  books,  addressed  to  Quintius,  an  atheist. 

The  best  editions  of  Lucretius  are,  by  Lambinus,  whose 
commentary  is  very  useful,  1563,  1570;  Uavercamp,  1725; 
Wakefield,  1796-97;  Eichstadt,  1801 ;  and  Forbiger,  1828. 
The  '  De  Rerum  Natura*  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  languages ;  the  translations  most  worthy  of  no- 
tice are,  the  English  by  Creech  (frequently  printed),  and 
by  Mason  Good,  with  the  Ldtin  text,  and  numerous  notes 
of  little  value,  in  2  vols.  4to.,  1 805 ;  the  French  by  Lagrange, 
with  the  Latin  text,  1799 ;  the  German  by  Meinecke,  1795, 
And  by  Knebel,  1821 ;  and  the  Italian  by  Marchetti,  1717, 
IVequently  reprinted. 

LUCRINE  LAKE.    [Avbrno.1 

LUCU'LIA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  family  of  Rubiaoeie, 
jEuborder  CinchonacesD,  tribe  CinchonesB,  and  subtribe  Eucin- 
choDea»,  thus  indicating  the  close  affinity  of  this  genus  to 
that  of  tlie  trees  yielding  Peruvian  bark,  or  true  Cinchonas, 
in  which  indeed  the  only  known  species,  L^gratusima,  was 
placed  by  Dr.  Wallich  and  figured  in  his  *Tent.  Fl.  Nepal,* 
t.  21.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  Nag-Uijoon  and 
some  of  the  other  smaller  hills  in  the  Valley  of  Nepal ; 
also  at  Bechiaco  and  Koolakan.  It  delights  in  exposed, 
rather  naked  situations,  blossoming,  according  to  the  situ- 
ations where  it  is  found,  nearly  the  whole  year  round.  It 
is  also  found  on  tho  Pandooa  Hills  in  Silhet,  (lowering  in 
.the  month  of  September.  As  seen  by  Dr.  Wallich  it  attains 
jx  height  of  sixteen  feet,  but  he  was  informed  of  its  grow- 
ing to  a  larger  size.  It  has  been  introduced  into  and  has  flow- 
.ered  in  this  country  ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  climate 
.where  it  is  indifl;enous,  it  is  only  suited  to  the  greenhouses 
•of  England.  Its  locality  and  affinity  are  interesting, 
iparticularly  when  coupled  with  the  prevalence  in  the  same 
mountains  of  two  other  genera,  Hymenodictyon  and  Hy- 
menopogen,  belonging  to  the  same  subtribe  EucinchonesD, 
.and  therefore  equally  lulied  to  the  true  Cinchonas ;  all  indicat- 
ing the  part  of  the  Indian  territory  where  these  valuable 
^plants  might  moat  certainly  be  grown,  and  yield  a  profitable 
Article  of  commerce.  *  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  beautiful  than  this  tree,  when  covered  with  its  nume- 
rous rounded  panicles  of  pink-coloured,  very  fragrant,  large 
blossoms.'    (Wallich,  I.  c,  p.  30.) 

LUCULLUS.  LU'CIUS  LlCrNIUS,  descended  from  a 
'distinguished  Roman  family,  was  born  about  b.c.  115,  and 
served  under  Sulla  in  the  Marsian  war.  Sulla  had  a  very 
.high  opinion  of  the  talents  and  integrity  of  LucuUus,  and 
«oniployed  him,  though  he  was  very  young,  in  many  import- 
aiut  enterprises.  Whilst  Sulla  was  besieging  Athens  (b.c. 
b7),  LucuUus  was  sent  into  Kgynt  and  Africa  to  collect  a 
fleet;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  tne  war  with  Mithridates, 
he  was  left  in  Asia  to  collect  the  money  which  Sulla  had 
imposed  upon  the  conquered  states.  So  great  was  the 
regiurd  that  Sulla  had  tor  LucuUus,  that  he  dedicated  his 
Commentaries  to  him,  and  in  his  last  will  made  him  guar- 
dian to  his  8on« 

In  B.C.  74,  Lueullus  was  elected  consul,  and  was  appointed 
ito  the  command  in  the  war  against  Mitluidates.    During 
.tho  following  eight  years  he  was  entirely  engaged  in  con- 
I  ducting  this  war;    and  in  a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns 
.completely  defeated  Mithridates  and  his  powerful  son-in- 
law  Tigranes.      In  b.c.   73  he  defeated    Mithridates  at 
Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis,  and  in  the  following  year  again 
cMinquered  him  at  Cabiri,  on  the  borders  of  Pontus .  and 
Armenia.    In  bc.  69  he  marched  into  Armenia  against 
Tigranes,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  his  father-in-law ; 
and  completely  defeated  his  forces  near  Tigranocerta  in 
Armenia.     Ho  followed  up  his  victory  by  the  capture  of 
'Tigranocerta,  and  in  the  following  year  also  took  Nisibis 
in  the  north  part  of  Mesopotamia ;   but  was  not  able  to 
derive  all   the  advantages  he  might  have  done  from  his 
victories,  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  disposition  of  his 
soldier;!.    LucuUus  never  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
with  his  troops ;  and  their  uisafTectiun  was  increased  by  the 
acts  of  Clodius,  whose  sister  LucuUus  had  married.    The 
popular  party  at  home  were  not  slow  in  attackincr  a  general 
who  haa  been  the  personal  friend  of  Sulla,  and  who  was 


known  to  be  a  powerful  supporter  of  the  patrician  party. 
They  accused  him  of  protracting  the  war  on  account  of  lUv 
facilities  it  afforded  him  of  acauiring  wealth;  and  e\eiitu* 
ally  carried  a  measure  by  which  he  was  removed  fh»m  llic 
command,  and  succeeded  by  Pompey,  b.c.  €6. 

The  senate,  says  Plutarch,  had  looked  forward  to  Lueul- 
lus as  likely  to  prove  a  most  powerful  supporter  of  iho 
Eatrician  order;  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed;  for 
.ucuUus  on  his  return  to  Rome  took  no  part  in  publw* 
affairs,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  rctirem«^iii. 
The  immense  fortune  which  he  had  amassed  during  hi« 
command  in  Asia  he  employed  in  the  erection  of  mu«t 
magnificent  vUlas  near  Naples  and  Tusculum ;  and  he  \i\c'\ 
in  a  style  of  magnificence  and  luxury  which  appears  to  ha\c 
astonished  even  the  most  wealthy  of  his  rontemporarH*^. 
LucuUus  was  a  man  of  refined  taste  and  liberal  educatiuu ; 
he  wrote  in  his  youth  the  history  of  the  Maraian  war  Ui 
Greek  (Plutarch,  Zuc,  c.  L;  compare  Cic.  Ad  Att^  i.  IJ). 
and  was  a  warm  supporter  of  learning  and  the  arts.  II  is 
houses  were  decorated  with  the  most  costly  paintings  and 
statues,  and  his  library,  which  he  had  collected  at  an  immen**.* 
expense,  was  open  to  all  learned  men.  He  lived  on  intimafc 
terms  with  Cicero,  who  has  highly  praised  his  learninj;,  anil 
inscribed  one  of  his  books  with  the  name  of  his  friiMid. 
namely,  the  fourth  book  of  his  *  Academical  Questions,*  io 
which  he  makes  LucuUus  defend  the  philosophical  opinium 
of  the  Old  Academy. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  LucuUus 
lost  his  senses,  and  that  his  brother  had  the  care  of  hf 
estate. 

(Plutarch*s  Life  qf  Lueullus;  Livy's  EpUomes;  Appian** 
Mithridatic  War;  Cicero*s  Acad*  Qu€P*,,  i\\;  ClintonV 
Fasti  Hellenici.) 

LUDLOW,  a  corporate  town  and  parliamentary  boniu^h 
of  Shropshire,  138  miles  north-west  by  west  from  Lonilon. 
It  is  locally  within  the  hundred  of  Munslow,  and  is  a(rrr<> 
ably  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Temc,  a  branch  «•* 
the  Severn,  over  which  river  there  is  a  handsome  Ktunr 
bridge  of  three  arches.  The  charters  date  from  the  fi--'. 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  firet  of  Jame»  11. 
The  property  of  the  corporation  consists  chiefly  of  hou»c» 
and  lanas  in  Ludlow  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  in- 
come derived  from  this  source  amounted,  in  the  year  endiui: 
September  29,  1833,  to  3010/. ;  the  expenditure  during  \\^^^ 
same  period  was  2476/.  The  town  councU  is  com|>os^  ot 
four  aldermen  and  twelve  councUlors. 

The  streets  of  Ludlow  are  broad,  well  paved,  and  li^hti  *1 
with  gas,  and  the  houses  are  in  general  well  built.  Tlic  inlt  \ 
bitants  are  amply  supplied  with  water,  which  is  partly  dra^A^ 
from  three  springs  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  fr«  nt 
the  town,  and  thence  conveyed  in  leaden-pipes,  and  nartU 
raised  by  machinery  from  the  river  Corvc.  The  oruinATi 
police,  consisting  merely  of  the  chief  constable  and  e'ulit 
others  appointed  by  the  Icct,  is  said  to  be  effective.  Tl  i 
borough  gaol,  erected  in  1 7G4  at  the  expense  of  the  corpora 
tion,  is  commodious,  and  contains  separate  wards  for  the 
classification  of  the  prisoners.  The  manufacture  of  gl>\«>« 
was  formerly  on  a  large  scale,  but  of  late  vears  it  has  murt< 
declined,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  competition  oi 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  Liecestershire  and  Nottingham- 
shire. The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence^  Lh  in 
the  diocese  of  Hereford,  and  the  living,  a  rectory  in  tho 
patronage  of  the  crown,  is  valued  at  160/.  per  annum. 

The  fVee  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward  VI..  is 
conducted  by  a  master  and  usher,  whose  salaries  are  re^pcv* 
tively  100/.  and  60/.     All  boys  duly  qualified  by  rcsidciKv 
within  the  borough,  and  able  to  read  tolerably,  are  admittt  ': 
upon  application.  The  number  of  free  scholars  in  1835  v%* 
under  ttiirty.      Besides  the  grammar-school,  there  is  tlw 
national  school,  connected  with  the  church,  which  is  M>v- 
ally  supported  by  voluntary  donations,  and  affords  inMr^- 
tion  to  100  girls  and  150  boys.    There  are  also  two  vc]uif!% 
established  by  the  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Methofh^N 
which  are  numerously  attended.     In  1831  the  populatKin  « f 
the  borough  was  5253.    Ludlow  has  returned  two  niemtM-r> 
to  parliament  continuously  from  the  reign  of  Edward  \\ 
{Boundary  Repttrts;  Municipal  Corporation  RepnrU,  S^r  ♦ 

LUDLOW  ROCKS.    Tho  upper  part  of  the  •  Silur:..n 
system 'of  Mr.  Murchison  is  tnus  aesignatcd.    They  r. 
elude  the  following  three  terras: — 

Upper  Ludlow  Rock. — A  thick  mass  of  laminated  arc  •*»• 
ceous  deposits,  seldom  acquiring  considerable  haidii'  ^-^ 
and  suggesting  tho  notion  of  naving  been  deposited  'j^ 
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In  Adln,  xL  S6.  the  Quabfidge  M8.  fais  i 
ing.  *%bA  when  we  vere  inLtbered  together,  there  Mood  v^* 
&e.,  whieh,  if  mdmitied,  voald  prvve  tfaftt  Lake  was  cod- 
nectad  with  the  Chtirch  at  Aotioch  ebeat  ajx  42 :  but 
thu  leediiig  k  not  usually  aecinmted  %£  aoy  great  ««- 
Ihority. 

The  firfft  disttnet  mention  of  Lake  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment it  in  Artu,  xn.  ]#,  ]l,  where,  in  relating  the  Tifcion 
which  Paul  aaw  at  Troas,  the  writer  suddenly  bejmis  to  use 
the  first  peraoB  plural,  whence  it  ic  inferred  that  Luke  here 
joined  the  Apustli;  (alxmt  a.d.  hZ\  wfaoui  he  aceom pained 
to  Phihpj»i  (ver.  1 2j.  He  i»eein*<  lo  hare  remained  at  Pmiippi 
during  Paul's  jouriier  to  Atbent  aud  Corinth :  for  he  djo^is 
the  firbt  person  at  ver.  17,  and  d;ieb  Dot  peftuine  it  till  he 
relates  raur«  return  to  Philippi  Cxx.  5,  6i.  From  thi£ 
time  it  appears  from  the  ArU  that  Luke  was  Paul's  con- 
stant companion  till  hit  arriA-al  at  Rome  <^ about  a-Ol  61  or 
€3).  where  he  remaiued  mitfa  the  Apof^Ie  for  sctme  time, 
probably  during  Pa u  1*6  firti  impri9«jrimenL  He  is  men- 
tioned more  tlian  ouoe  in  Paul'b  Epistles  written  during 
this  period.  (CV^  it.  14;  2  Ttm..  ir.  2;  Pk\l^m^  t  24.)  | 
S'jiiie  suppose  him  to  be  Mhe  brother  nboM;  prai*<  is  in  all 
the  fhuKbt's,*  merit I'j lied  in  the  E]»i»tle  to  the  0-»rin:hiaUb  f 
<%iii.  1^:  JLiL  l^h  Betides  fais  mtimarr  wuh  Paul,  be  is  ' 
said  br  Irenapus,  EuM»hius,  Jeri/me.  aijd  other  early  rniitrs,  ' 
lu  ha^e  hud  a  CL>I)^.de^a\>le  acf^uaiiiturioe  with  the  re-t  ai 
the  A|•o^lles:  indeed,  tbey  ofien  s}»eak  of  Luke  and  Mark  : 
a^  Oi«^''iples  of  the  Ap<>^tles,  as  diMingui^hed  from  John  and 
Matthew,  mho  uere  di*»c:p;e5  of  Christ. 

Ke'-jjectiiig  the  did  of  Luke's  liie.  the  tradition  is,  that 
after  Paul  b  liherdU  m  from  his  6r*4  impnM>nmeut,  he  re-  « 
lir«-d  to  Achuia,  where  he  reifided  •.oiue  few  jexrs.  mryte  his  ■ 
Go^-jtel  x^\A  the  Ajlb  of  the  Apj^tWh,  and  died  at  an 
a<i>anced  a^'e  (bome  say  h^,  othert.  ^4  year»»  •,  pryuably  by  a  I 
natural  d«uih,  a*  we  ha^e  n<>  m**nti'm  of  bis  mart^rdi»m.  I 
•  LCKE,  ST..  THE  GOSPEL  OK,  is  a  narran^e  erf  the 
life  of  JebUsChn^t,  written  by  the  etangeiist  Luke,  and  \ 
i}\w  <A  the  canoii»'al  b'j'^k^  of  the  New  Tet^iament.  | 

Tlie  freTjuinenebfe  and  autheiitirjty  of  this  Gofrpel  are  at-  I 
te-l'-d  by  t  lie  unanimous  \o  ice  of  I  lie  early  Christian  writers,  I 
a? id  euT I  firmed  b)  mtenial  evidence,  and  by  tlie  passage  in  ■ 
A''^^,  i.  1.  co'iipared  with  this  Gospel,  i.  4-     Miehaehs  has  in- 
d'«jd  <\)y^f\*A  lo  iL*  ranotiKral  auth'^ity,  and  to  that  of  Si- 
Mark's  Gotojiei  alv>,  chiefly  on  tiie  (rround  that  these  bo<jks 
are  not  the  yr^A\sv\v}\\  of  Ajf-'ttles.     But  such  an  anmment 
car.n'/t  be  ad ii. 3 tied  in  opp^^'-ition  to  the  umver^al  opinion  of 
the  pnuiitiveChn»tians  nor  have  ne  any  proof  that  inspira-  \ 
ti<;n  ma»  ''onCn^Hj  to  the  Api^th.-s.  The  ffenuineneM  of  parts  ■ 
of  theGofc|>el  has  lieen  calle*!  \\\  (question,  ef>peciaJly  of  the 
Ibt  and  -^Tid  chapters.     But  theMS  chapters,  beintf  in  all  es- 
istni;^  MSS.,  are  »»up}»'>rte«i  bj  a  weight  of  external  eridenoe 
«h:<-ti  no  internal  (Ltlurultie^  can  overthrow.  t 

Man\  of  the  earl%  writers  state  that  St.  Luke  otjru posed 
his  Gti»pel  UTi'ler  the  hU|M*rintendence  of  St.  Paul.  Irenaeus 
sa)H  that  '  Luke  put  down  in  a  book  the  STo^jm.!  preached 
by  Paul  ;'  TertuUiaii,  that '  Luke's  digest  ts  often  a^cnlJed 
to  Paul.'  In  all  probatjility  St.  Luke  would  not  neglect  Sl 
Paul's  as«istaiioc  in  so  imixjrtaiit  a  work,  but  the  idea  that  - 
the  Gos|)cl  is  really  St.  Paul's,  and  that  St.  Luke  was  little  i 
more  than  his  amanuensis,  is  not  sustained  by  any  strikmg 
a<;reemcnt  in  the  stvle  of  the  two  writers. 

The  most  probable  date  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  is  about  a.d. 
C3  or  G4.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  was  probably  written  not  long  before  that  \ 
b(K>k.  iArU^  i.  1.)  Some  writers  place  it  in  a.d.  63.  Tlieo- 
phylact  asserts  that  it  was  written  fifteen  years  after  Christ's 
ascension. 

With  respect  to  the  place  of  its  composition  the  common 
tradition  is  that  it  was  written  in  Greece;  Jerome  says  in 
Achaia  and  Bcrotia. 

Like  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  this  Gospel  is  dedicated  to 
Thcophilus.  Tlie  conjectures  of  critics  respecting  this  per- 
•onaf^e  are  as  numerous  as  is  usual  on  such  points;  the 
conclusion  at  which  Kuinoel  arrives  Vk  that  he  was  a  con- 
verted Gentile,  livinjr  without  the  bounds  of  Palestine.  This 
de<lioation,  the  testimony  of  early  writers,  and  eome  marks 
in  the  work  itself,  such  as  the  expUtiations  given  of  matters 
exclusively  Jewish,  prove  that  the  Gvspel  was  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  Gentile  converts. 

The  contents  of  this  Gospel  are  not  arranged,  like  those 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Msrk,  in  chronological  order,  but 
rather  according  to  the  subjects.  Schieiermacher  bas'pro- 
posed  tho  foUtfwipg  cliff ilkitioo  r^ 
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L  The  iDlHval  ffeoafiiiig  the  pnhUt  life 
i.  and  n. 

2.  Narratives  of  actions  and  discourses  of  J< 
«l  Capernaum  and  itancoghbottehML    Cb^i. 
39. 

3.  Similar  nairattTes,  valaling  maitly 
,   Christ  to  Jenaalem.    The  exam  mid  of  tins  Orv •>..:! 

is  donbtfuL 

4.  The  last  days  of  Christ,  his  sufferinp  and  dsalh*  ax.d 
his  reaorrertioc  and  aseenaioiL 

The  qoaUficauons  of  St.  Luke  for  the  task  hr  v&dc-r.o  k 
were  very  high.  Ue  was  evidenth  a  wvlf-educaart  z:^*-. : 
perhaps  he  was  an  ere-wrtnesi  of  flMkm  of  the  erects  Lc 
relates :  and  assuredly  he  had  eKoeUent  opfiur>OBitin»  cf  ^'  i.n- 
xn^  informaTion  from  eye-witaesBBs.  fie  aasnres  is  tuat  ■  •• 
had  'accuratelr  examined  all  matters  from  therery  Irvi* 
(rapi^oX«r>3rifcan  ^i%f<Aey  iranr  «apc3wc«  i- ^)  •  aad  hi*  a»>tr- 
tion  \b  bonie  out  W  manv  marks  of  care  and  aoiiaan  wh."*! 
appear  in  his  sarratne.  In  bi«th  his  works  he  m  aerupu- 
lously  minute  with  respect  to  dales  and  numben  taee  f  <r 
example  LuAf,  iil  1):  and  he  has  takea  the  trojir'- 
to  insert  copief  of  imfnirtant  docmnents  and  aDnirale  nrp*  rts 
of  speeches.  The  examples  of  the  latter  are  ^ery  auSMrjus  . 
of  the  former  we  have  a  sinking  msiance  in  tne  icittT  <«f 
L}sia«  to  Felix.  iActt^  xxui.  t^i.\  It  vi^il  net  toAerA  ap- 
pear improbable  to  an  attentive  reader  of  tius  CTantfi)^', 
e<sfieciaiiy  m  the  aoeount  of  Paul's  vcnage  from  Caaanra  to 
Rf^rne,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  xA  kec7<mg  a  journal  of 
events,  « hicb  he  Ui«ed  in  composing  his  hisitncsw 

The  controver»«y  ounceming  the  souroes  iA  this  Gospel 
and  tho*<e  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  bus  been  alluded  tt» 
under  Gr^spst.  A  full  account  uf  the  themes  ftancd  on 
thib  S4ih]t^  sill  be  fooud  m  the  Afipendix  is  the  fourib 
volume  of  Homers  '  Introdttctjcfi.' 

(Lardrter's  Crrdr/n/r/jr.  and  Lnvf  ff  tke  Af9Hie9  OPtd 
£r^rt»^rft*t4 :  Ca\e*s  L/tret  <^  the  AjpmUtt  ^md  E/nin- 
jr/^hxu;  KuiDoel,  Cf/mment,  tn  Lth.  HtnL  -V.  T.  Pr*fi^::. 
tn  Lwr, ;  Ca.met'»  Lhcttomay  to  tkr  Bit'ie^  by  Charles  Tay- 
lor: the  Imtrodairii'm$  of  Michselts  (by  Btsbop  Mar^h », 
Hntr.  Uorne,  and Eichhom ;  and  Sthleitirwchcf^a Crtttr.tl 
E*$'jf  on  the  iJotpel  of  Luke,  with  InQ-odiirtMO  by  the 
Tran«^lator.) 

LLLE.\.ELF.    fBoTBNis.] 

LULLY,  RAYMUND,surDa9ed  the EnLghtcned  Dr«c- 
tor,  an  enthusiastic  and  remarkahie  characier  of  the  thir* 
teen th century,  was  bom  at  Palma.  la  tbe  isiaod  of  Majon^. 
in  VIZ  A.  In  early  life  be  followed  hts  feaemal  profesruun  <>f 
arms  in  the  senire  of  the  kiii^  of  Aragim,  and  abandon«.d 
h.mself  to  all  the  licence  of  a  soldier's  uhr.  Passing  fn>m 
extrvrae  to  extreme.  L«ih  subseqiienih  reared  to  adef>«rt, 
where  he  pursued  a  life  of  solitude  and  r.*\.*rons  ascetici-ui. 
Here  lie  pretended  to  have  had  ^isicHis^  apd,  among  others, 
a  manifestation  ofChnston  the  rru««.« ho  railed  him  to  hi^ 
ser\ice  and  the  eon^er^ion  of  tbe  Mohaoiiacdaoa.  11  et co- 
upon he  divided  ail  bi»  property  au>(«iig  ihe  poor;  and  !i. 
his  thirtieth  year  he  began  to  prefiarv  btmadC  by  diligent 
study,  for  the  labours  and  duties  i»f  a  nissKinaiy.  Learn ii  ^ 
Arahic  from  a  sla%-e,  be  read  m  thai  language  several  phil«»- 
sophical  works,  the  perusal  ot  whMb,  m  all  probahiticy,  su^* 
gi'teted  those  new  views  of  grammar  and  dialectic  by  mean? 
of  ahicL  he  hoped  to  reform  scM-nce,  and  theiehy  the  wor.J 
Itself.  Full  of  this  idea  he  had  a  second  visaMi  of  thv 
Saviour  in  the  seiuhlance  of  a  fiery  seraph,  by  whoa  he  n  » > 
expressly  enjoined  to  commit  to  writing  and  lo  publish  t  < 
treatise,  to  which  he  himself  gaxe  tbe  nameof  *  Ars  LuU^a, 
but  which  his  followers  and  admirers  dignified  by  the  t.'tc 
of  the'  Great  Art '(Ars  Magna).  Having  boought  JanH> 
of  Aragon  to  establish  a  monastery  in  Majorca  for  the  «!..• 
cation  of  thirteen  monks  in  the  Arabic  language  and  tui 
duties  of  missionaries,  be  went  to  Rome  to  seek  the  coun- 
tenance of  Pope  Uonorius  IV.  for  similar  instttutioos  a;  . 
his  own  mission.  Receiving  however  bttle  eiioourag<- 
ment,  he  visited  Paris  and  &enoa  with  the  same  dosiirr  . 
and  with  similar  success.  From  Genoa  he  crossed  i-j 
Africa,  where  be  was  in  danger  of  kiaing  his  Ufa  in  con- 
sequence of  his  dispute  with  a  Mohammedan  whom  h* 
sought  to  convert,  but  was  saved  by  the  intareaaaioo  < : 
an  Arabian  mufti,  on  the  condition  of  quitting  A£nca  f*  •: 
ever.  This  promise  however  he  subsequently  considcrv  . 
not  to  be  binding  upon  him;  fi>r  after  revisiting  Italy,  ai-. 
in  vain  seeking  to  excite  s}'mpathy  and  oo-operation  in  h-« 
dc^igns,  he  reasssumed,  unassisted,  his  enthusiastic  entci  • 
phft.     Pigeeading  fini  to  Cypnif  Mid  tktiMM  to  Atm^. 
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be  WAMiMilf  sloMd  to  death;  and  being  east  iato  priioii, 
owed  nia  tiber^  to  the  generosity  of  some  Genoese  mer- 
chants. Upon  his xeturn  to  Europe  Lully  visited  its  princi- 
pal cities*  preaching  the  necessity  of  a  crusade  for  the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  a  plan  of  which  he  laid  before 
Pope  Clenient  V.,  by  whom  it  was  received  with  little  or  no 
favour.  Unchecked  however  by  so  many  disappointments, 
and  with  the  ardour  of  bis  enthusiasm  still  uni^ted,  Lully 
returned  a  third  time  to  Africa,  where  his  zeal  for  conversion 
entailed  upon  him  dreadful  torments,  from  which  he  was  a 
second  time  rescued  by  the  generosity  of  the  Genoese. 
The  suffiuringa  however  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  were 
so  great,  that  Lully  died  on  his  passage  home  when  he  was 
just  within  sight  of  bis  native  country,  in  the  year  1315. 

The  '  Ars  Magna  I^Ui,  or  the  Lullian  Art,'  which  found 
a  few  admirers,  who  styled  themselves  Lullists,  after  its  in- 
ventor, and  was  subsequently  revived  and  improved  by  the 
eel  ^brated  Giordano  Bruno,  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  formal 
an  angemant  of  all  ideas,  with  a  view  aa  well  to  fiicilitate  in- 
str  action  as  to  aystematise  knowledge.  The  means  which 
this  logical  machine  employs  are :— -l,  letters  (alpbabetum 
arles),  which  stand  for  certain  general  terms  common  to  all 
scisnces*  but  especially^  to  logic,  metaphysics,  ethica»  and 
theology;  8,  figures,  via. — ttian^em  squares,  and  circles, 
which  indicate  the  relations  of  those  general  terms;  and 
3,  aections  (camersX  in  which  the  combinations  of  these 
ideas  or  terms  are  formed  by  the  adjustment  of  the  figures. 
In  the  angular  apaoaa  of  the  triangles  and  squarea  certain 
predicates  are  inscribed,  and  certain  subjects  on  the  circles. 
On  the  ciiole  of  subjects,  the  triangles  of  the  predicates 
beiuff  so  fixed  as  to  aaove  fredy,  everv  possible  combination 
of  iasaa  is  aupposed  to  be  produced  by  their  revolution,  ac- 
cording as  the  angular  pointa  successively  pass  before  the 
letter  inscribed  on  the  margin  of  the  circle.  Hence  arise 
definition^  axioms,  and  propositions,  which  vary  infinitely 
according  to  the  different  application  of  general  or  parti- 
cular predicates  to  }iarticular  or  general  subjects.  As  how- 
ever the  ideas  which  are  selected  for  the  fundamental 
notiona  of  this  mechanical  logic  are  purely  arbitrary,  the 
knowledge  to  which  it  nrofesses  to  lead  must  be  narrow  and 
limited,  and  at  bast  it  does  but  furnish  a  fow  laws  of  uni- 
versal notipiis  for  analysis  and  combination.  Nevertheless 
as  the  invention,  weak  as  it  is,  was  founded  on  a  feeling  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  dialectic  of  the  schoob,  and  as  it 
furnished  a  weapon  for  its  opponents,  the  name  of  Saymund 
Lully  has  been  sratefuUy  plaoed  on  the  list  of  the  reformers 
of  philosophy,  in  his  personal  character  he  seems  to  claim 
more  justly  oar  admiration  for  the  iron  resolution  with 
which,  late  in  lifo,  and  for  the  most  part  unassisted,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  study  of  science  and  philosophy,  and 
for  the  steady  resolution  with  which  he  persevered  in  his 
scheme  of  converting  the  heathen  in  despite  of  all  dis- 
couragements and  disappointment. 

The  works  of  Lully  kure  been  edited  bv  Salzinger,  *  Ray- 
mondi  Lullii  opera  omnia*'  in  10  vou.  foU  Mayenoe, 
1721-42. 

LULLY  (or  LULU),  JEANB APTISTE,  the fother  of 
French  dramatic  music*  was  the  son  of  a  mfller,  and  bom 
at  Florence  in  1633.    Showing  inhia  infant  years  a  strong 
propensity  for  music,  a  kind-hearted  monk  taught  him  the 
use  of  the  guitar,  an  instrument  then  as  common  in  Italy  as 
it  ia  now  in  Spain.    Havine  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Chevalier  Guise,  he  waa  by  that  nobleman  recommended  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  niece  of  Louia  XIV.,  as  a 
page,  and  sent  to  Paris  in  his  fourteenth  year.    But  his 
ready  wit  and  talent  found  no  fovour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
princess,  for  they  were  not  set  off  by  either  a  good  figure  ot 
a  pleasing  oouutenanoa.    Instead  therefore  of  becoming  the 
bearer  of  the  lady's  &n,  or  perhaps  of  her  confidential  com- 
munications, he  was  placed  in  the  kitchen,  and  commenced 
his  life  of  activity  in  the  humble  capacity  of  manmtan,  or 
scullion.     This  degradation  however  did  not  much  dia- 
courage  him.    He  had  previously  acquired  some  know- 
ledf^e  of  the  violin,  and  now  dedicated  every  spare  moment 
to  it.    His  devotion  and  industry  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess.   The  report  of  his  skill  quickly  ascended  to  the  apart- 
menta  of  the  princess,  who  placed  him  under  an  able  master, 
and  he  soon  was  numbered  among  the  king's  twenty-four 
violina.    He  now  aspired  to  the  rank  of  composer,  and 
having  produced  some  airs  which  '  with  ravished  ears  the 
monarah  heard,'  he  was  individually  summoned  into  the 
ro3^  pn»enoe,  commanded  to  perform  himself  the  oompo- 
had  excited  so  much  pleasorOy  and  from  that 


moment  the  road  to  promotion  and  honour  was  opened  to 
him.  He  was  immediately  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new 
band,  denominated  Les  Petiis  Violons^  which  soon  eclipsed 
the  fomous  bande  dea  vingt-quatre, 

Lully  now  waa  enga|^  to  write  music  for  the  Ballet*^ 
entertainments  of  a  mixed  kind  much  admired  at  court. 
But  Louis,  ambitious  of  rivalling  the  grand  opera  not  long 
before  established  at  Venice,  and  encouraged  in  his  design 
by  the  Cardinal  Maaarin,  founded,  in  1669,  the  Academie 
Royale  de  Munque^  an  institution  which  has  ever  since 
continued  to  flourish.  At  the  head  of  this,  Lully,  who  had 
been  appointed  Suriniendant  de  la  Musique  de  la  Chambre 
du  Roij  was  soon  placed,  and  being  associated  with  Quinault, 
the  admirable  lyric  poet,  carried  into  effect  the  king^s  wishes 
to  their  utmost  extent.  His  abilities  and  exertions  were  not, 
as  is  too  usual,  suffered  to  remain  unrewarded :  besides  the 
glory  of  complete  success,  he  acquired  a  handsome  fortune, 
and  was  raised  to  the  honourable  rank  of  Secretaire  du  Roi, 
The  proud  Secretaires  hesitated  at  admitting  a  marmfion 
into  their  number.  Lully  complained  to  the  king.  *  I  have 
honoured  them,  not  you,'  said  the  monarch,  *by  putting  a 
man  of  genius  among  them.' 

On  the  recovery  of  Louis  from  a  severe  operation,  Lully 
oomposed  a  Te  Deum,  and  during  a  rehearsal  of  it,  while 
beating  the  time  to  the  band  with  his  cane,  he  struck  his 
foot  a  violent  blow,  which  was  followed  by  serious  conse-^ 
quencea,  and  having  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  quack, 
his  life  paid  ^e  forfeit  of  his  credulity.  He  died  in  Paris, 
in  1687.  where,  in  the  church  dee  Petite  Peres,  his  family 
erected  a  splendid  monument  to  his  memory.  In  his  last 
illness  he  was  attended  by  a  priest,  who  refused  him  the 
consolations  of  the  church,  unless  he  consented  to  destroy 
the  opera  on  which  he  was  engaged.  He  complied:  the 
manuscript  was  committed  to  the  flames.  A  friend,  enter- 
ing shortly  after,  reproached  him  for  having  listened  to  a 
dreaming  Jansenist.  'Hush!  hush!*  whispered  the  com- 
poser, '  I  have  another  fair  copy  of  the  work  in  my  drawer.* 

Lully  was  a  shrewd  roan,  possessing  a  consid*erable  fund 
of  humour,  and  many  pleasant  anecdotes  are  related  of  him. 
His  eoropanionable  qualiti3a  led  him  too  much  into  com- 
pany, whidi  he  did  not  ei^oy  in  a  temperate  manner,  and 
the  serious  turn  which  the  accident  just  mentioned  took  was 
imputed  to  tbe  bad  state  of  body  produced  by  his  habitual 
indulgences.  As  a  composer,  he  is  to  be  ranked  among 
the  first  in  his  art.  To  him  music  is  indebted  for  some  of 
its  greatest  improvements,  and  his  works  display  genius  of 
a  high  order  tempered  by  the  soundest  judgment.  Even 
Handel  acknowledged  that  he  modelled  his  overtures  after 
those  of  Lully;  and  our  illustrious  Puieell  did  not  hesitate 
to  profit  by  many  hints  afforded  by  the  nineteen  operaa 
composed  by  the  fovourite  of  Loids  le  Grand, 

LUMBA'GO.    [Rhxcmatism.] 

LUMBRI'CUS.  The  genus  ZtimMcti^  of  LmnflBus  con- 
sisted not  only  of  the  Barth-warms,  properly  so  called,  but 
of  an  Intestinal  worm  or  Entozoon  (var.  Intestinalis  y),  the 
Ascaris  lumbriooidee,  which  so  often  infests  children,  and 
the  Lumbricus  mairinns  or  Lug  of  our  shores,  so  much  in 
request  by  fishermen  as  a  bait  for  sea-fish.  The  genus,  aa 
he  left  ity  comprised  only  the  two  species  terrestris  and 
marinus,  and  is  arranged  under  his  Vermes  (Intestine), 
between  Ascaris  and  Lumbricus. 

Lamarek  and  Cuvier  both  place  the  genus  Lumbricus 
among  tbe  Annelids. 

The  former  makes  the  Eehiuries  or  Lombrieints  the 
second  family  of  his  Apod  AtmeHds.  He  observes  that 
they  have  in  truth  projecting  bristles  (soies)  externally ;  but 
these  bristles,  rarely  fasciculated,  are  not  retractile,  have  no 
sheath,  nor  are  they  furnished  with  pediform  mamillas, 
serving  as  a  case  for  bundles  of  retractile  bristles,  as  in 
all  the  Annelids  of  Lamarek's  two  following  orders*  the 
Aniennate  Annekds  and  the  Sedentary  Annelids, 

Lamarck  states  that  he  formed  this  family  at  the  expense 
of  the  genus  Lumbricus  of  Linnsua,  or  rather  of  a  part  of 
that  genus;  but  he  adds  that,  in  the  then  imperfect  state  of 
the  knowledge  of  their  internal  organitation,  he  considera 
his  laboun  as  imperfect  and  provisional  only.  He  assigns 
to  this  femily  as  a  habitat  moist  earth  and  the  mud  or  sand 
(vase)  of  the  sea,  and  states  that  their  branchie  are  not 
known.  The  three  genera  placed  hj  him  under  this  femily 
are  Lumbricus^  ThtUassema^  and  Ctrraiuius.  To  these  the 
editor  of  tbe  last  edition  adds  Stemapsis,  and  expresses 
his  opinion  that  Savigny'a  genns  Op^lia  ought  to  be  ar- 
ranged near  drraiulus. 
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Cuvier  makes  the  Abranehiata  (Les  Abranches)  the  third 
order  of  the  AnucUds,  and  the  Seiigerous  Abranchiata 
(Abranches  S^tigeres,  ou  Pour^'ues  do  soies)  the  first  order 
of  that  family.  The  order  conaisU  of  the  genera  Lumbricui 
and  NaU*  It  is  to  the  first  of  these  genera  that  we  are  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  it  is  characterixed  by  a 
long  cylindrical  body  divided  by  wrinkles  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  rings,  and  by  a  mouth  without  teeth.  Cuvier  remarks 
that  the  Lumbrici  oueht  to  be  subdivided;  and  Savigny 
has,  in  effect,  subdivided  the  Earth-worms  into  the  genera 
Enterion^  Hypofftvon,  and  CUtellio,  MM.  Audouin  and 
Milne  Edwards  distinguish  also  the  genus  Trophonia, 

Of  these  Enierion  has  upon  each  ring  four  paiia  of  small 
bristle-like  processes,  eight  in  all. 

CUtellio  16  stated  to  have  two  bristle-like  processes  only 
on  each  ring. 

Hypogaan  has,  besides  the  other  bristle-like  processes, 
one  ou  the  back  of  each  ring.  (This  form  is  noticed  as 
being  American  only.) 

Tirophonia  has  on  each  ring  four  bundles  of  short  bristle- 
like processes,  and  at  the  anterior  extremity  a  {peat  number 
of  long  and  briUiant  bristle-like  processes  which  surround 
the  mouth. 

Savigny  described  upwards  of  twenty  species,  which  he 
considers  to  be  distinct,  and  to  have  been  confounded  pre- 
viously under  the  name  of  Lumbricui  tetrestris,  M. 
Morren,  in  his  'Treatise  on  the  Natural  History  and  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Lumbricui  ierreilrii*  (Brussels,  1829),  appears 
to  be  doubtful  with  regard  to  the  number  of  species  de- 
scribed by  Savigny  and  others,  and  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  they  are  merely  varieties.  M.  Milne  Edwards  (edit  of 
Lamarck*s  Animaux  ioni  Verlebrei,  1838)  considers  the 
characters  on  which  Savigny  relied  as  distinctions  for  di- 
viding the  group  into  the  three  genera  as  of  little  import- 
ance. 

We  take  as  an  example  the  common  Earlh-worm  {Lum- 
bricui  ierreitrii  of  Linnaus). 

Organizatiox. 

Eternally  the  Earth-worm  presents  a  body  composed  of 
numerous  narrow  rings  closely  approximated  to  each  other ; 
at  about  one-third  of  their  length  may  be  seen,  particularly 
at  the  season  of  reproduction,  the  clilellumt  which  becomes 
at  that  time  a  highly  important  agent  The  colour  of  the 
body  is  reddish  or  bluish,  and  of  a  shining  aspect,  and  the 
animal  has  the  power  of  secreting  a  viscous  substance, 
which  forms  a  sort  of  protecting  sheath  to  its  body,  and 
greatly  facilitates  its  progress  through  the  earth.  The 
animal  is  eyeless,  and  unprovided  with  either  tentacles, 
brunch ioD,  or  cirrhi. 

Reapiratory  Syntem, — The  generally  received  opinion  is 
that  the  blood  of  the  Earth-worms  is  aerated  by  means  of 
lateral  series  of  small  pyriform  vesicles,  analogous  to  the 
breathing  sacs  of  the  Leech  [Leech,  voL  xiii.,  p.  382],  and 
opening  externally  by  very  minute  pores. 

Di^etttive  Syitem.'-Tlui  mouth  consists  of  two  lips  with- 
out tentacles  or  armature  of  any  description ;  but  the  upper 
lip  is  elongated  and  proboscidifurm.  The  ossophagus,  which 
is  a  wide  membranous  canal,  is  continued  straight  down  for 
half  au  inch,  and  ends  in  a  dilated  bag  or  reservoir,  to 
which  succeeds  a  muscular  stomach  or  giszard,  disposed  in 
the  form  of  a  riu|(.  The  intestine  is  constricted  at  each 
segment  of  the  animal  by  a  series  of  ligaments  or  partitions, 
connecting  it  to  the  parietes  of  the  body,  and  swells  out  tJbe 
intermediate  spaces,  when  distended  by  the  particles  of 
earth.  (See  the  Catalogue  qfthe  Phynological  Seriee  qf 
Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Muaum  qfthe  Royal  College 
qf  Surgeom  in  Londont  voL  i.,  and  the  preparation  in  the 
Gallery,  Na  470.) 

Nervoui  Syetem. — ^The  nervous  system  of  the  Earth-worm 
consists  of  a  series  of  small  ganglions  close  to  each  other. 
In  the  Museum  of  the  (College  of  Surgeons  is  a  preparation. 
No.  1296  (Gallery,  Phyi,  Seriei),  illustrative  of  this  system. 
It  is  an  Earth-worm  {Lumbricui  terreitriit  Linn.)  with  the 
ventral  parietes  of  the  abdomen  removed  to  ihow  the  ner- 
vous chords,  their  ganglions,  and  lateral  branches.  The 
divergence  of  the  two  main  lateral  chords,  in  order  to  pass 
to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  uisophagus,  is  dourly  shown 
(C(i/.,  vol.  iil^  part  1). 

Generative  SyW^m.—Allotriandrous,  or  with  male  organs 
so  disposed  as  to  fecundate  the  ova  of  a  different  individual. 
(Owen.)  Cuvier  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  hermaphro- 
dites, but  that  it  was  possible  that  th«ir  JimoUon  only  lenrad 


to  excite  each  other  to  fecundate  tbensolvet.  It  has  bcm 
doubted  whether  these  animals  are  oviparous,  ovovivipaiuuv 
or  viviparous.  M.  Montftgro  and  Sir  Everard  Home  sup- 
posed them  to  be  viviparous.  M. Leon  Dufour  ( 1 82  j  and  1  ^ ;^ ni 
asserts  that  they  are  oviparous,  in  which  opinion  he  is  joiunl 
by  M.  Dugds  (1 828).  who  beUeves  that  the  Uving  vermictUux 
animals  which  M.  Mont^re  took  for  young  Lumbria  wcrv 
intestinal  worms  only.  M.  Morren,  in  the  work  above 
alluded  to  (1829),  states  that  the  mode  of  reproductiun  i> 
both  oviparous  and  ovoviviparous  :  that  is,  we  apimihetfl, 
the  animal  under  certain  unfavourable  rircumstam-cs  wili, 
like  the  viper,  deposit  the  eggs,  instead  of  hatching  them 
internally.  The  statement  of  M.  Montdgro  is  that  the  e^M^ 
descend  between  the  intestine  and  the  external  envelope  lu 
the  circumference  of  the  rectum  (jusq*  autour  du  rectum  i. 
where  they  are  hatched,  according  to  Cuvier,  the  youitf 
making  their  exits  from  the  anus.  M.  Dufour,  on  tlie  oi>ii- 
trary,  says  that  they  produce  eggs  analogous  to  thoae  of  the 
leeches.  In  the  Museum  of  the  (College  of  Surgeons  (OTtfi- 
^0ry,  Phyi.  Seriee,  No.  2294),  the  anterior  moiety  of  an 
Earth-worm  (Lumbricui  terreitrii,  Linn.)  is  shown  wrh 
the  parietes  of  the  body  slit  open  along  the  back,  and  U « 
two  nalves  divaricated,  so  as  to  expose  t£o  alimentuj  can«J. 
testes,  and  ovaries.  Four  portions  of  black  bristle  isdicaie 
the  four  testes,  which  are  the  small  white  globular  bodies 
immediately  exterior  to  the  bristles,  two  on  each  side.  The 
ovaria  are  the  larger  oval  bodies,  of  a  less  pure  white  than 
the  testes,  in  the  interspace  between  the  bristles.  They  are 
four  on  each  side,  and  increase  in  size  as  they  are  situated 
more  posteriorly.  Each  of  these  essential  organs  of  repri^ 
duction  has  a  separate  external  aperture,  which  is  vcr>' 
minute ;  and  impregnation  takes  place  by  the  appoattion  of 
the  genital  outlets  of  one  individual  to  those  of  another, 
without  intromission,  as  in  the  leech.  In  this  state  two  Earth  - 
worms  are  preserved  in  a  succeeding  series  (Owen.,  Cat^ 
voL  iv.) ;  Nos.  2295  and  2296  are  also  preparations  illustra* 
tive  of  the  organs  of  generation  in  these  animals. 

Orgam  qf  /Vo^««ndii.-*Earth-worms  creep  at  a  g0(«l 
pace  by  means  of  muscular  contraction  and  dilatation  act- 
ing on  the  rings,  which  carry  on  their  undernude  tlnr 
bristle-like  processes  above  mentioned :  these  last  opente 
as  feet  The  power  of  elongation  is  considerable,  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  animal  acts  as  a  sort  of  awl  in  pene- 
trating tne  earth. 

HaUtit  4^. — ^The  Earth-worm,  as  far  as  relates  to  its 
appearance  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  nay  be  con- 
sidered almost  a  nocturnal  animal.  In  the  night-aeason  aiui 
at  early  morning  hundreds  may  be  seen,  though  not  one. 
unless  they  ore  disturbed  either  by  moving  the  ground  «r 
pouring  liquids  into  their  holes,  is  to  be  found  moving  abuut 
in  tlie  day.  The  power  of  reproducing  parts  after  mutilaliMn 
is,  as  most  must  nave  noticed,  very  great  in  this  animaL 

Utility  to  Man. — The  worm-casts,  which  so  much  annov 
the  gardener  by  deforming  his  smooth-shaven  lawns*  are  U 
no  small  importance  to  the  agriculturist ;  and  this  despiMod 
creature  is  not  only  of  great  service  in  loosening  the  earth 
and  rendering  it  permeable  by  air  and  water,  but  is  ahK>  * 
most  active  and  powerful  agent  in  adding  to  the  depth 
of  the  soil,  and  in  covering  comparatively  barren  tracu 
with  a  superficial  layer  of  wholesome  mould.  In  a  paper 
'On  the  Formation  of  Mould,'  read  befiNre  the  Geolo- 
gical Society  of  London,  by  Charles  Darwin,  Eiq^  F.G.S., 
the  author  commenced  by  remarking  on  two  of  the  mo^t 
atrikin^  characters  by  which  the  superficial  layer  of  earth, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  vegetable  mould,  is  distin- 
guished. Tliese  are,  its  nearly  homogeneous  nature,  although 
overlying  different  kinds  of  subsoil,  and  the  uniform  flneuM 
of  its  particles.  The  latter  fiict  may  be  well  observed  in  aii> 
gravelly  country,  where,  although  in  a  ploughed  field,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  soil  consists  of  small  stoiica»  yet  in 
old  pasture-land  not  a  single  pebble  will  be  found  within 
some  inches  of  the  surface.  The  author^s  attention  «a* 
called  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  of  Maer  Hall  m 
Staffordshire,  who  showed  him  several  fields,  some  of  wlurh, 
a  few  years  before,  had  been  covered  with  lime,  and  others 
with  burnt  marl  and  cinders.  These  substances,  in  evcr> 
case,  are  now  buried  to  the  depth  of  some  inches  beneath 
the  turf.  Ihree  fields  were  examined  with  care:  the  flr^ 
consisted  of  good  pasture-land,  which  had  been  limed,  with* 
out  having  been  ploughed,  about  twelve  years  and  a  half 
before ;  the  turf  was  about  half  an  inch  thick ;  and  t««> 
inches  and  a  half  beneath  it  was  a  layer  or  row  of  amaU 

aggr^g«U4  Ittmpi  of  tho  Um«i  Ibrmingi  at  an  equal  dtpilw 
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of  self-oontrol  which  constitutes  him  a  responsiUe  agent, 
are  in  a  painful  state  of  uncertainty.  As  a  general  rule  it 
may  however  1m¥  laid  down  that  where  nnsoundnessof  mind, 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  the  party  incompetent  to  ex- 
ercise any  self-eontroU  is  established,  criminal  punishment 
will  not  he  intlicted ;  but  that  he  will  be  kept  in  safe  cue- 
ody  during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  (39  &  40  Geo.  III., 
c  94,  and  1  &  2  Vict.,  c  14).  On  the  subject  of  criminal 
responsibility,  and  what  constitutes  unsoundness  of  mind 
in  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various 
treatises  on  medical  jurisprudence,  particularly  to  that  by 
Dr.  Ray,  lately  published  at  Boston  in  the  United  States : 
and  also  ^nerally  to  Dr.  Haslam's  '  Observations  on  Mad- 
ness and  Melancholy,*  '  Medical  Jurisprudence  as  it  relates 
to  Insanity/  *  Illustrations  of  Madness,'  and  his  other 
works.    The  following  remarks  may  however  be  usefuL 

In  lunacy  the  question  to  be  decided  is  not  whether  the 
individual  be  actually  of  sound  mind,  though  a  jury  on 
an  inquisition  held  under  a  commission  of  lunacy  must  ex- 
pret^s  their  opinion  or  finding  in  the  form  that  the  alleged 
lunatic  is  of  *  unsound  mind'  {In  re  HolmMs  1  Russell,  182); 
but  though  such  must  be  the  finding  in  order  to  make  a 
man  legally  a  Lunatic,  the  real  question  is  whether  or 
not  the  departure  from  the  state  of  sanity  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  justify  the  confinement  of  the  individual,  or 
the  imposition  of  restraint  upon  him  as  regards  the  d»- 
posal  of  his  property.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  by 
which  to  ensure  a  right  decision :  but  in  all  such  inquiries 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  insanity  varies  infinitely  in 
its  forms  and  degrees.  It  should  be  particulariy  remem- 
bered that  persons  may  be  of  weak  mind,  and  eccentric, 
and  even  be  the  subjects  of  delusions  on  certain  subjects, 
and  yet  both  inoffensive  and  capable  of  directing  pecuniary 
matters.  The  individual's  natuxal  character  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  as  accounting  for  eccentricities  of  man- 
ner and  temper,  and  his  education  in  estimating  his  igno- 
rance and  apparent  want  of  intellect ;  and  lasUy  due  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  irritation  and  excitement  pro- 
duced in  a  mind,  perhaps  naturally  weak,  by  the  inquiry 
itself,  and  the  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  and 
property.  Ck>nfideoce  should  not  be  placed  in  depositions 
or  evidence  founded  on  short  and  inattentive  examina- 
tions. 

Sometimes  the  madman  conceals  his  disease,  and  with 
such  remarkable  cunning  and  dissimulation  that  the  detec- 
tion of  it  is  very  difiicult :  this  is  more  particularly  the  case 
when  the  insanity  consists  in  some  hallucination ;  and  here, 
unless  the  nature  of  the  delusion  be  known,  it  will  often  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  elucidate  by  questions  any  proof  of 
unsoundness  of  mind.  Those  who  are  insane  on  particular 
subjects  will  reason  correctly  on  ordinary  and  trivial  points, 
provided  these  do  not  become  associated  with  the  prevailing 
notions  which  constitute  their  disease. 

When  insanity  is  urged  as  the  ground  of  non-responsi- 
bility for  a  criminal  act,  it  has  been  erroneously  held  that 
the  main  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  the  individual 
has  or  haa  '  a  sense  of  good  and  evil,*  *  of  right  and  wrong.' 
But  this,  though  the  doctrine  of  the  English  law,  is  found 
incapable  of  practical  application ;  and  the  records  of  trials 
of  this  kind  show  that  tne  guide  to  the  decision  has  gene- 
rally been  the  proof,  or  absence  of  proof,  that  insanity  of 
some  kind  existed  at  the  time  of  the  act,  although  before 
and  after  it  the  power  of  reasoning  and  the  knowledge 
of  ri^ht  and  wrong  might  be  retained.  Thus,  on  the  trial 
of  Hatfield  for  shooting  at  George  III.,  Erskine  argued 
til  at  the  existence  of  a  delusion  in  the  mind  absolves  from 
cjriminal  responsibility,  if  it  be  shown  that  the  delusion  and 
criminal  act  were  connected ;  and  on  this  principle  Hat- 
field was  acquitted,  but  confined  for  life.  Bellingham  how- 
ever, who  sliot  Mr.  Percival  under  an  equally  powerful  de- 
lusion, in  consequence  of  tlie  greater  excitement  in  the 
public  mind  occasioned  by  the  result  of  the  insane  act,  was 
convicted  and  executed.  In  many  instances  homicide  has 
been  prompted,  not  by  any  insane  hallucination  or  delusion, 
but  by  a  morbid  impulse  to  kill.  Here  there  is  generally 
evidence  of  the  feelina^s  and  propensities  of  the  individual 
having  been  previously  disordered,  of  his  being  in  fact  the 
subject  of  moral  insanity  [Insanity],  and  judgment  in 
such  cases  is  aided  by  the  absence  of  motive  to  the  act 
Whore  the  general  conduct  of  the  prisoner  has  been  such 
as  to  indicate  unsoundness  of  mind,  even  though  consider- 
able contrivance  has  accompanied  the  act,  or  where  there 
is  evidence  of  his  having  been  the  subjeot  of  an  irresistible 


impulse  to  kill,  it  k  beooming  now  the  piaetiee  to  find  a 
veraict  of  acouittal,  in  opposition  to  the  older  authorittes, 
who  confined  the  exemption  from  responsibility  on  the 
ground  of  insanity  within  very  narrow  limits. 

A  lunatic  is,  according  to  law,  responsible  for  acta  cota- 
mitted  during  '  lucid  intervals,'  a  term  bv  whieh  is  imd^r* 
stood  however,  not  mere  remissions  of  the  violence  of  the 
disease,  but  periods  during  which,  the  mind  resumea  iu 
perfectlv  sane  condition.  In  forming  an  opinion  coneem- 
ing  such  lucid  intervals,  it  is  to  be  remembered  thai  th« 
absence  of  the  signs  of  insanity  most  have  considerable 
duration  befove  it  can  be  thence  concluded  that  the  nind  i^ 
perfectly  sane ;  and  that  lunatics,  when  appar^itly  eon- 
valescent,  are  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  paroxysms. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  be  detemuBed  is  vith 
regard  to  the  mental  capacity  of  old  persons,  in  whom  x)yf 
mind  is  confessedly  impaired.  The  decay  of  intelleet  in 
old  age  is  first  manifested  in  the  loss  of  memory  of  per- 
sons, things,  and  dates,  and  particularly  with  respect  to 
recent  impressions.  But  it  is  not  the  mere  liabtlttv  to  for- 
get names,  &&,  which  will  render  the  will  of  an  old  person 
mvalid ;  it  should  be  shown  that  in  conversation  about  his 
affairs,  and  his  friends  and  relations,  he  did  not  evince 
sufficient  knowledge  of  both  to  dispose  of  the  former  with 
sound  and  untrammdled  judgment  Many  old  men  appear 
stupid  and  forgetful,  but  when  their  attention  is  fairiy  fixed 
on  their  property,  business,  and  family  affairs,  undecstand 
them  perfectly,  and  display  sagacity  in  their  remarka. 

The  care  and  custody  of  idiots  and  lunatics  fona  a  branch 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  were  formerly  administered  by 
the  king  himself.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  Court  of 
Wards,  the  lord  chancellor  has  been  specially  appointed  to 
exercise  this  power.  [Chancellor.]  The  method  of  pv^iyv' 
ing  a  person  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  for  the  purpose  of  dt^- 
priving  him  of  the  control  of  his  [»operty,  and,  where  the 
circumstances  require  it,  providing  for  the  safo  custody  of 
his  person,  is  as  follows.  The  lord  chancellor  npon  petitaoo 
supported  by  affidavits,  and  in  some  cases  upon  a  prrsonsl 
interview  also  with  the  alleged  lunatic,  when  such  a 
course  seems  necessary,  grants  a  commission  to  inquin* 
jnto  the  state  of  mind  of  the  party,  and  if  the  jury  ahouid 
find  him  to  be  hmatic  or  of  unsound  mind  (one  of  vrhirfa 
modes  of  finding  is  absolutely  necauary),  the  caie  of  his 
person  is  committed  to  some  relation  or  other  fit  penon 
with  a  suitable  allowanee  for  maintenance,  who  is  called 
the  committee  of  the  person ;  and  the  care  of  the  eitate  is 
committed  either  to  the  same  or  some  other  person,  who  is 
called  the  committee  of  the  estate.  [Guakdiah.]  The  com- 
mission is  a  procee^ng  issuing  from  the  common*]aw  aide  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  after  the  appointment  of  the 
committee,  the  chancellor  acts  by  virtue  of  his  general  au- 
thority, and  his  orders  are  enforoed  by  the  gen»y  process 
of  Uie  court  The  committee  of  the  estate  is  considered  as 
a  mere  bailiff  appointed  by  the  crown  for  the  sole  interest  uf 
the  owner,  and  without  any  regard  to  his  suoeeasoia;  hut 
the  court  will  order  allowances  to  be  made  to  near  relalioDs 
of  the  party  who  is  of  unsound  mind,  and  even  to  his  natural 
ehild,  where  the  circumstances  of  the  several  partiea  juauAr 
and  require  it,  and  will  direct  proper  acts  to  be  done  in  the 
management  of  the  estate,  as  repair  of  buildingSv  foiling  oi 
timber  which  is  deteriorating,  &c. 

On  the  general  subject  see  Stock  On  ths  Law  qf  Kom 
Compotes  Mentis ;  and  Collinson  On  Lunacy, 

Lunar  observation  generally  means  an  obser- 
vation of  the  moon's  distance  from  a  star,  for  the  pur- 
ese  of  findine  the  longitude.  [LoifoiTUDK  and  LATimm, 
ETHODs  or  Finding.] 

LUNAR  THEORY.  By  the  theory  of  a  planet  m 
meant  the  deduction  of  its  motion  from  the  law  of  gimritA- 
tion.  This  subject  is  discussed  in  the  article  Gsatitatiox. 
For  the  numerical  data  see  Moon. 

LUNATIC.    [Lunacy.] 

lunatic  asylums.  Besides  the  hwge  endowed  hos- 
pitals (as  the  Bethlehem)  and  counfy  asylums,  there  are  nu- 
merous private  establishments  for  the  reception  of  the  insane. 
In  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  seven  ntWs 
around,  and  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  these  asylams  are 
under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Commi*> 
sionersof  Lunacy,  who  are  appointed  annually  b^  the  Wrd 
chancellor  for  the  purpose  of  licensing  and  visiting  sorh 
houses.  The  commissioners  are  in  numbw  not  leas  tbmn 
15  and  not  more  than  20 :  four  or  five  must  be  phyaieiaiM^ 
and  two  barristeis.    la  other  partt  of  Eogtaod'  mmlac 
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powen  of  gimntiiig  Heenees  mnd  appointing  visitom  are 
delegated  to  the  justices  in  general  or  Quarter- sessions; 
bat  notices  of  all  such  licences  are  forwaroed  to  the  office 
of  the  metropolitan  commissioners. 

No  person  can  be  admitted  into  a  house  kept  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  tnsaoe  vithout  a  certificate  signed  by  two 
medical  men,  not  interested  in  the  profits  of  the  establish- 
ment, who  must  have  separately  visited  and  examined  the 
patient  within  seven  days  before  his  admission  into  the 
asylum;  or,  unon  satisfactory  reasons  being  shown,  the 
certificate  may  nave  tne  signature  of  one  medical  man  only, 
but  then  it  must  be  signed  by  a  second  within  seven  days 
after  the  patient's  admission. 

A  variety  of  statutes  have  been  passed  for  the  manage- 
ment and  regulation  of  houses  for  the  reception  of  persons 
of  unsound  mind,  and  of  county  lunatic  asylums  for  the 
maintenance  of  pauper  and  criminal  lunatics,  the  last  of 
which  is  3  &  4  Will  lY .,  c  64,  continued  by  1  &  2  Vict.,  c.  73. 
(For  the  treatment  of  lunatics  see  Insanity.) 
LUNATION,  the  time  between  two  new  moons. 
[Moon.] 

LUND  is  a  town  in  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Scane 
and  Lan  of  Malmohus,  in  55''  4tK  N.  lat.  and  IS""  10' £. 
long.,  about  seven  miles  from  the  Sound.  It  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  plsin  of  great  fertility,  which  pro- 
duces richer  crone  of  wheat  than  any  other  district  of  Swe- 
den :  tobacco  and  madder  are  also  raised  in  it.  The  streets 
are  straight  and  wide,  and  the  houses  commonly  of  two 
iloors,  and  many  of  them  surrounded  by  orchards  and  gar- 
dens. In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  cathedral,  a  large 
and  magnifioent  huilding  of  hewn  stone.  Lund  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  celebrated  university.  Between  the 
cathedral  and  the  university  buildings  is  a  space  planted 
with  lime- trees,  and  kept  in  ^ood  order.  The  umversity 
buildinirs,  erected  in  1668,  consist  at  present  of  two  exten- 
sive edifices,  the  old  and  new  one.  The  former,  which  is 
the  larger,  is  three  stories  high,  and  has  a  tower.  In  the 
ground-tloor  ia  the  historical  museum ;  there  are  also  two 
lecture-rooms.  In  the  second  floor  is  the  Ubrary,  which 
consists  of  nearly  40,000  volumes,  among  which  are  a  few 
valuable  manuscripts.  In  the  third  floor  is  the  leoture- 
room  for  mathematics,  and  the  collection  of  instruments. 
The  observatory  is  in  the  tower.  The  new  university 
building  contains  the  meetini^rooms  of  the  senate  and  ojf 
the  four  Acuities,  and  likewise  the  archives ;  in  the  second 
floor  are  the  collections  of  natural  history.  The  chemical 
laboratory  is  in  a  separate  building.  There  is  a  botanical 
garden  belonging  to  the  university.  In  the  building  at- 
tached to  it  is  the  leeture-room  for  botany,  and  in  the  upper 
floor  the  lecture-room  for  anatomv.  with  numerous  prepara- 
tions. Near  the  botanical  garuen  is  a  plantation  called 
Paradislycka,  in  which  foreign  forest-trees  are  grown  for 
sale,  and  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
number  of  students  amounted  in  1830  to  632 ;  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town,  according  to  the  census  of  1825,  is  nearly 
4U00,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  now  exceeds  4500  soub.  An 
active  commerce  in  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  country  is 
carried  on  between  Lund  and  Malmo.  (Forseirs  Statittia 
qf  Sweden;  Schubert,  Reisedurch  Schweden,  Noncegen, 
&c.) 

LUNDIN,  SIR  ALAN,  of  Lundin,  or  Lundie.  in  the 
shire  of  Forfar,  was  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  de  Lundin, 
wlio  held  the  office  of  king*s  hostiarius,  or  door- ward,  and 
was  one  of  the  magnates  Scotia  who  ratified  the  marriage 
of  king  Alexander  II.  with  Joanna  of  England.  Sir  Alan 
early  married  the  bastard  daughter  of  this  king  Alexander, 
and  before  the  year  1233  he  had  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  office  of  Durward.  Before  this  time  also  he  had  imi- 
tated his  father's  munificence  to  the  church,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age  had  founded  a  Dominican  convent  at 
Montrose.  He  was  a  forward  impetuous  character,  and  for 
twelve  years  assumed  without  any  authority  the  title  of  earl 
of  Athol. 

In  1343  he  was  appointed  lord-iustioiar  of  Scotland,  and 
ao  continued  for  about  six  years,  when  he  was  removed  under 
circumstances  which  strongly  mark  his  audacity  and  ambi- 
tion. In  1249  he  endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  coronation  of 
the  inflint  son  of  king  Alexander  II. ;  and  the  next  yesr  he 
prevailed  on  Robert,  abbot  of  Dumfermline^  then  chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom,  to  make  a  motion  in  council  to  legi- 
timate his  wife,  so  that  on  failure  oi  issue  of  the  hing's  body 
ahe  and  her  hein  might  succeed  to  the  throne.    For  this 


act  the  king  oonoeWed  so  great  a  displeasure  that  he  im- 
mediately  turned  the  ohancellor  out  of  office,  and  soon  after 
tiie  justiciar  likewise.  The  latter  joined  King  Henry  III. 
in  ]< ranee,  and  served  in  his  army;  and  at  length,  in  12^5^ 
by  the  influence  of  the  English  king,  he  was  re-instated  in 
his  office  of  lord-justiciar,  and  so  continued  till  1257,  when 
he  was  again  removed  for  the  powerful  Comyn.  He  died 
in  1275,  leaving  three  daughters,  who  carried  his  great 
nons  with  nis  blood  into  other  families.    Fordun  calls 


im  '  vir  dapsilis  et  strenuissimus  in  armis»  et  regi  et  regno 
fidelissimus.' 

LUNDY  ISLAND.    [Dbvonshibb.] 

LUNE,  LUNULE,  the  figure  formed  on  a  sphere  or  on 
a  plane  by  two  arcs  of  circles  which  enclose  a  space. 
[Hypotbenusb  ;  Spherb.] 

LUNE  (River).    [Lancasbibe.] 

LUNEBURG  is  an  antient  alkxlium  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  which,  in  the  year  1235,  was  raised,  together 
with  Brunswick,  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy,  and  was  subse- 
quently separated,  and  formed  a  distinct  principality.  In 
recent  times  it  lost  the  bailliwick  of  Klotse,  which  was 
ceded  to  Prussia,  but  was  indemnified  by  the  addition  of 
that  part  of  Lauenburg  which  was  retained  by  Hanover. 
It  is  now  a  landdrostei,  or  province,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  situated  between  52''  15'  and  53''  30^  N.  lat. 
and  9"*  1 6'  and  1 1"*  40^  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  n<»th 
by  the  Elbe,  which  separates  it  from  Hobtein,  Hamburg, 
and  Lauenburg;  on  the  north-east  by  Mecklenbnrg- 
Schwerin  and  the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg ;  on 
the  east  by  the  province  of  Saxony ;  on  the  south-east  and 
south  by  Brunswick  and  Hildesheim ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Calenberg.  The  shape  is  near  a  square,  and  the  area  4080 
square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  the  latest 
census,  is  306,146.  The  country  is  on  the  whole  an  im« 
mense  sandy  plain,  which  is  broken  by  some  chains  of  low 
hills.  This  tract  is  chiefly  covered  with  heath,  with  here 
and  there  extensive  turf  moors,  and  considerable  woods, 
mostly  of  fir.  Fertile  arable  land  is  rare,  but  on  the  banks 
of  most  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  Elbe  and  the  Alter, 
there  is  very  rich  marsh-land.  It  was  calculated  twenty 
years  ago  that  at  least  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  province 
were  covered  with  heath  and  brake ;  for  of  4,172,642  Calen- 
berg acres  which  Liineburg  contains,  only  560,467  acres 
were  arable  land,  174,522  acres  pasture,  and  492,000  aores 
finrests.  On  the  banks  of  the  smaller  rivers  the  land  is  in 
many  parte  well  cultivated;  for  instance,  about  Liichow 
and  Uelaer,  where  flax  of  ^ood  quality  is  grown.  The  prin- 
cipal river  is  the  Elbe^  which  runs  along  the  ficontier;  only 
the  bailliwick  of  Neuhaus  lies  beyond  uiat  river,  which  re- 
ceives fW>m  the  province  itself  the  Ilmenau,  with  ito  adffluente 
the  Wipperau,  Liihe,  Save,  and  Netxe ;  and  the  Aland  and 
leeze,  which  come  from  the  Altmark.  The  Ohre  and  the 
Bste  rise  in  Liineburg,  the  former  running  into  the  province 
of  Brandenburg,  and  the  latter  towards  Bremen.  The  Aller, 
in  the  south  of  the  province,  with  its  tributaries  the  Oker, 
Fuse,  Oerse,  and  Bohme,  belongs  to  the  valley  of  the  Weser. 
The  country  has  a  very  graduid  foil  towards  the  Elbe  and 
the  Weser,  esnecially  towards  the  former,  against  the  innn** 
darion  of  whicn  the  land  is  secured  by  dikes.  The  highest 
land  between  the  two  rivers  is  the  celebrated  liineburg 
Heath.  This  tract,  which  has  been  called  the  desert  Arabia 
of  Grcrmany,  has  some  villages  and  seate  of  rich  landowners 
on  the  small  streams,  who  enjoy  very  extensive  righto  of 
common  on  this  heath.  The  breed  of  small  coarse-wooUed 
sheep,  called  Heideschnucken,  which  a  French  traveller  mis- 
takes as  the  name  of  a  peculiar  race  of  people,  le  peuple  dee 
Heideechnucke,  is  kept  on  this  heath.  The  villagers  derive 
their  chief  subsistence  firom  the  breeding  of  bees  and  ga- 
thering bilberries,  juniper-berries,  and  cranberries,  of  which 
vast  quantities  are  sent  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  The 
heath  is  so  favourable  to  the  breeding  of  bees,  that  many 
thousand  beehives  are  sent  thither  from  other  parte  of  the 
kingdom.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  made  of  late  years 
considerable  progress.  As  it  is  only  in  the  rich  marsh- 
lands that  jgood  crops  of  com  can  be  raised,  there  is  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  population.  Flax  is  pretty  extensively 
cultivated.  The  lana  produces  also  hops,  potatoes,  garden 
vegetables,  and  tumins  in  abundance,  but  only  a  little  fruit. 
The  breeding  of  cattle  is  more  profitable  than  tillage ;  the 
sheep  are  very  numerous,  but  their  wool  is  in  general  in- 
different The  breed  oi  horses  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved by  the  national  stud  at  Cello.    The  forests  afford 
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timber  for  building  as  well  as  ftiel,  for  which  there  is  a  good 
sale.  Gypsum  abounds  in  many  places;  and  in  the  vici- 
nity  of  the  gypsum  are  the  celebrated  saline  springs.  Near 
Liichow  there  is  a  district  called  Drawiin,  or  Wendland,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  in  their  language  and  manners, 
retain  traces  of  their  descent  from  the  Wends.  The  main 
road  for  commerce  between  Hamburg  and  the  interior  of 
Germany  passes  through  this  principality.  The  staple  town 
is  liineburg,  and  the  inhabitants  expect  to  derive  great  ad- 
vantages from  the  privilege  just  granted  to  the  city  by  his 
present  majesty,  to  hold  three  annual  foirs.  The  traffic 
from  Hamburg  byway  of  Harburg  and  Celle,  from  Bremen 
by  way  of  Celle,  and  from  Liibeck  by  way  of  Luneburg,  is  not 
so  considerable.  There  are  no  manufactures,  properly  so 
called,  except  at  Luneburg,  Harburg,  and  Celle.  Spinning 
of  yam,  linen-weaving,  and  stocking-knitting  are  pretty 
general  among  the  country-people,  who  Ukewise  make  a 
quantity  of  wooden  wares.  In  general  the  inhabitants  are 
ill  pretty  easy  circumstances. 

LUNEBURG,  the  capital,  lying  in  53*"  15'N.lat.  and  lO** 
17'  E.  long.,  is  situated  on  the  Ilmenau,  wliich  is  here  navi- 
gable about  fifteen  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Elbe,  and 
has  1 3,000  inhabitants.  At  the  western  end  is  the  Kalkberg, 
the  hishest  mountain  in  the  country  (about  350  feet  high), 
on  which  the  convent  of  St  Michael  and  some  fortifications 
were  erected  in  Uie  tenth  century.  At  present  20,000  tons 
of  lime  are  annually  procured  from  the  Kalkberg,  and  ex- 
ported to  Hamburg  and  Holland.  Luneburg  was  formerly 
sutTounded  with  walls,  but  the  fortifications  are  now  dis- 
mantled. The  principal  buildings  and  public  institutions 
are  the  royal  palace,  the  g)'mnasium,  St.  Michaers  churrh, 
in  the  vaults  of  which  are  the  monuments  of  the  antient 
princes,  the  convent  of  St  Michael,  with  a  Latin  school,  the 
town-hall,  the  arsenal,  an  hospital,  &c.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  products  of  the  country, 
such  as  linen,  salt,  wax,  honey,  woollens,  linen  thread,  tiax, 
horses,  of  which  70,000  are'  annually  brought  hither  to 
market,  &c.  There  are  very  productive  salt-works  in  a  part 
of  the  city  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  wall,  and  is 
called  the  Sulze.  The  spring  from  which  the  salt  is  obtained 
is  very  strong,  being  perfectly  saturated,  and  yields  200,000 
cwt  aoiiually,  and  would  yield  much  more.  We  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  the  transit  trade  from  Hamburg  to  the 
interior.  There  are  manufactories  of  soap,  snuff,  playing- 
cards,  some  breweries  and  distilleries,  a  paper-mill,  &c.  Of 
the  other  towns  in  the  principality  the  most  important  are 
Celle  (otherwise  Zell),  a  tolerably  well-built  town,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Fuse  and  the  Aller,  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal ;  it  has  a  gymnasium,  a  national  stud,  with 
120  stallions,  a  large  house  of  correction,  six  churches,  and 
many  other  public  buildings  and  institutions.  The  suburbs 
are  very  extensive.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  is  a 
palace,  vrith  a  magnificent  chapel,  and  in  the  French 
garden  is  the  monument  of  Matilda,  aueen  of  Denmark, 
sister  of  George  IIL  of  England.  Harburg,  on  the  Elbe, 
opposite  Hamburg,  has  some  manufactories  of  linen,  wool- 
lens, and  stockings,  a  powder-mill,  tanneries,  wax-bleach- 
ing, sugar-refinery,  and  a  great  trade  in  timber.  Uelsen 
in  the  Heath,  on  the  Ilmenau,  has  3000  inhabitants,  who 
cultivate  the  best  flax,  and  have  manufactories  of  woollen 
cloth,  camlets,  and  starch. 

LUNEL    [Hk'rault.] 

LUNETTE,  in  fortification,  is  a  work  similar  to  a  ravelin, 
or  demi-lune,  but  generally  of  smaller  dimensions.  Such 
works  have  been  placed  in  the  retired  angles  between  the 
ditches  of  a  bastion  and  of  the  collateral  ravelin,  but  they 
are  now  usually  considered  as  advanced  works,  and  are 
placed  in  frontof  those  just  mentioned. 

The  form  of  a  lunette  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  redoubt 
Y  in  the  plan  at  the  end  of  the  article  Fortification  ;  and 
its  positions  may  be  understood  by  conceiving  such  works 
to  bo  niaced  beyond  the  glacis  S  S  on  lines  passing  through 
P  and  Z,  X  and  R,  and  produced.  Each  lunette  is  pro- 
toctod  in  front  by  a  ditch,  beyond  which  is  a  covered- way, 
as  usual. 

The  best  disposition  for  a  series  of  such  works  is  that  in 
which  they  are  alternately  more  and  less  advanced  beyond 
the  fortress ;  sinoe  then  they  afford  one  another  a  reciprocal 
defence  by  the  crossing  fires  which  may  be  kept  up  from 
the  nearest  faces  of  every  salient  and  retired  lunette.  And 
should  the  besiegers  succeed  in  carrying  their  approaches 
up  the  glacis  of  the  latter^  the  artillery  on  the  flanks  of  the 


two  more  solient  and  oollateial  lunaitat  wookl  •Ifocinagy 
prevent  them  from  forming  a  battery  on  its  crest  to  bivach 
the  work.  The  operations  agamst  anv  one  retired  lunctis 
must  consequently  be  ^stponed  till  the  two  eollatersi  lu* 
nettes  are  taken ;  wheMas  had  all  been  equally  advanced 
beyond  the  fortress,  the  three  might  have  been  breached 
and  assaulted  at  the  same  time. 

To  give  the  more  advanced  lunettes,  which  ani  genecally 
those  placed  beyond  the  ravelins,  all  the  advantagvs  <if 
which  they  are  susceptible,  the  magistral  lines  of  their  faces 
should  coincide  with  the  sides  of  an  equilateral  tiianj^* 
whose  base  is  a  line  joining  the  faces  of  the  two  eollatenU 
bastions  at  points  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  their 
flanked  angles ;  for  thus  the  earthen  parapets  at  the  salient 
angles  of  the  lunette  will  not  be  easilv  aestroyed  bv  rain, 
and  the  ditches  before  the  faces  of  the  work  can  be  d«*- 
fended  by  two  or  more  pieces  of  artillery  oonveniemlj 
ptlaoed  on  the  faces  of  the  bastions.  The  ditches  of  the  re- 
tired lunettes  should  in  like  manner  be  defended  by  artillery 
placed  on  the  fiices  >f  the  collateral  ravelins ;  and  the  ma> 
gistral  lines  of  their  faces  should  consequently  be  directed 
towards  such  ravelins. 

In  a  front  of  fortification  of  the  ordinary  extent  (3Sa 
yards)  this  rule  for  placing  the  advanced  lunette  will  per- 
mit the  ditch  and  covered-way  of  the  latter  to  be  defended 
by  a  fire  of  musketry  from  the  retired  places  of  arms  L  L 
[Fortification],  and  from  the  covered-way  before  the  bas- 
tions ;  and,  that  such  fire  may  graxe  the  bottom  of  the  ditrh 
of  the  lunette,  this  ditch  ought  to  be  in  an  indhMd  pUnm 
nearly  coinciding  with  the  slope  of  the  glacis  8  S.  SbouUl 
the  ditch  so  formed  be  too  shallow  to  fulfil  its  end,  which  i* 
that  of  being  an  obstacle  to  the  enemy  in  his  attempt  to 
assault  the  lunette,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  deeper  ; 
and  that  it  might  not  thus  become  a  trench  in  which  the 
enemy  would  be  covered  from  the  fire  of  the  defendon.  it 
should  communicate  with  water,  by  which  it  might  be  filled 
previously  to  the  expected  assault 

The  rampart  of  a  lunette  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  <if 
other  works;  it  should  have  the  same  relief,  or  heti^hi 
above  the  natural  ground,  as  is  given  to  the  ravelins ;  since. 
as  in  the  latter  work,  the  fire  of  artillery  should  be  capable 
of  being  directed  against  the  trenches  of  the  enemy  at  ihr 
foot  of  the  glacis,  over  the  heads  of  the  defenden  on  the 
banquette  of  the  covered-way.  Its  escarp  should  be  reveled 
with  brick  or  stone,  in  order  that  the  enemy  may  be  cnm- 
pelled  to  form  a  breach  in  it  by  artillery,  or  by  a  nine,  prv- 
viously  to  making  an  assault ;  or  at  least  that  the  attack  hy 
escalade  might  be  a  process  of  difficulty  and  danger.  The 
terreplein,  or  ground  in  the  interior,  should  be  hign  enoujch 
at  the  gorge  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  entering  uiere  with- 
out  scaling-ladders ;  this  part  should  be  frirtto*  nn>tcclt»i 
by  a  loop-holed  wall,  or  a  line  of  palisades;  it  abiHild  ic 
seen  and  defended  firom  some  collateral  worl^  and  an  open 
caponnidre,  or  a  subterranean  gallery,  for  communieatioa. 
should  lead  from  the  gorge  of  each  lunette  to  the  place  <^ 
arms  in  its  rear.  The  advanced  covered-way  ahouki  past  in 
front  of  all  the  lunettes,  and  it  might  terminate  at  the  two 
extremities  on  inaccessible  ground,  or  in  the  genml  covend- 
way  of  the  place. 

Advanced  lunettes  about  a  fortress  form  strong  poats  fLc 
artillery,  by  which  an  enemy  is  compelled  to  commeooe  hi« 
approaches  at  a  greater  distance  than  would  otfaerwiae  be 
necessary.  The  length  of  their  faces  may  be  from  sixty  to 
seventy  yards,  and  that  of  their  flanks  fix>m  fifteen  to  twenty . 
It  is  considered  that  a  well-disposed  series  of  tbeeo  worka 
would  prolong  the  defence  of  a  place  about  ten  or  twcU-s 
days.  But  they  are  only  proper  nir  fortresses  of  the  firs? 
magnitude,  since  they  would  require  a  large  garrison ;  and 
the  troops,  on  being  compelled  to  retire,  might  not  ILod 
sufficient  room  in  a  small  place. 

LUNE'VILLE,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arnm* 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Meurtho,  186  niles  fr^i 
Paris  in  a  direct  line  east  by  south,  or  221  miles  bv  lU 
road  through  Chalons  sur  Marne,  Bar  le  Duo,  and  Kant*. 
This  place  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  village  before  iL»r 
eleventh  century.    It  afterwards  became  a  fortiftiMl  ti»«i. 
and  the  capital  of  a  county.    In  the  war  between  CluLrlc-% 
le  T^m^raire,  duke  of  Bourgogne,  and  Rend  IL«  duko  t  : 
Lorraine,  it  was  taken  and  re-taken.    In  the  year  163s     : 
was  taken  by  the  French,  who  demolished  the  fortiflcatiuivk 
Leopold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  rebuilt  the  ca&tle  at  the  cu» 
meucement  of  the  last  century,  and  wade  it  his  i«Mdcocv« 
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fetid  spota,  excessive  debility,  and  a  cadaverous  expression 
of  countenance,  are  the  symptoms  by  which  it  is  indicated. 
After  death  portions  of  lung  are  found  in  a  partially  decom- 
posed state,  of  a  dark  brown  or  dirty  greenish  appearance, 
with  a  putrid  smelL  Occasionally,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  mortified  parts  have  been  separated  and 
removed  by  expectoration,  and  the  patients  restored  to 
health ;  but  this  is  not  a  result  which  can  commonly  be 
looked  for.  It  has  been  known  to  occur  sometimes  as  a 
consequence  of  working  in  cesspools,  and  of  long  exposure 
to  the  noxious  effluvia  attendant  upon  such  occupations. 

Hannoptysis;  Spitting  qf  fi/oorf.  —  Expectoration  of 
blood  may  occur  either  by  exhalation  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-tubes  or  from  the  lesion  of  a  blood- 
vessel. It  generally  occurs  in  early  life,  from  the  age  of 
ftt^ccn  to  thirty-five,  and  in  the  former  instance  may  be 
de{>etident  upon  local  congestion.  This  determination  of 
bloo<l  to  the  lungs  may  be  occasioned  by  the  sudden  sup- 
pression of  some  natural  or  accidental  discharge  from  other 
parts,  as  in  suppressed  or  impaired  menstruation,  or  the 
arrest  of  an  hemorrhoidal  discharge.  Malformation  of  the 
chest  also,  by  interfering  with  the  free  circulation  through 
the  lungs,  or  an  impeded  transmission  of  blood  through  the 
abdominal  viscera,  from  the  presence  of  tumours  or  ascites, 
may  likewise  contribute  to  produce  it.  Sometimes  it  ap- 
pears to  be  dependent  upon  an  altered  condition  of  the 
blood  itself,  as  in  purpura  and  some  eruptive  fevers ;  but  its 
most  frequent  cause  is  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  in 
which  it  may  arise  in  an  early  stage  from  the  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  occasioned  by  the  tubercles,  or  subse- 
quently from  the  vessels  participating  in  tho  ulcerative  de- 
struction. 

A  remarkable  sympathy  has  been  observed  to  exist 
between  the  uterus  and  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  spit- 
ting of  blood  has  sometimes  been  known  to  precede  the 
appearance  of  the  menses,  and  to  cease  entirely  on  their 
accession.  Sometimes  it  has  been  found  to  supersede  the 
discharge  altogether,  or  to  make  up  for  a  deficiency  in  its 
quantity. 

An  attack  of  h8Dmopt>'sis  is  usually  preceded  by  certain 
premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  chilliness,  headache,  lassi- 
tude, and  a  quick  and  vibrating  pulse.  The  patient  also 
experiences  a  sensation  of  weij^ht  and  constriction  at  the 
chest,  with  a  feeling  of  heat  and  itching  in  it.  The  expec- 
toration of  blood  is  attended  with  cough.  Sometimes  the 
quantity  brought  up  is  very  considerable,  and  is  expelled 
with  violence ;  at  other  times  the  sputa  are  only  streaked 
with  it.  The  expectorated  blood  is  generally  of  a  Vermil- 
lion eolour,  and,  when  in  small  auantiiies,  it  is  frothy  and 
mixed  with  air.  When  the  blooa  comes  from  the  stomach, 
it  is  brought  up  by  vomiting  and  without  cough,  without 
the  frothy  appearance,  and  is  of  a  dark  grumous  character. 

Pulmonary  Apoplexy. — When  it  happens  that  the  blood, 
iustead  of  being  exhated  into  the  air-tubes,  is  effused  into 
the  parenchymatous  structure  of  the  lungs,  the  name  of 
pulmonary  apoplexy  is  given  to  it.  One  or  two  lobules,  or 
a  small  portion  of  the  lungs  only,  may  be  affected  in  this 
manner,  the  structure  of  the  part  not  being  broken  down 
by  it.  When  this  is  the  case,  hflemoptysis  may  not  take 
place.  Such  effusions  are  found  after  death  in  the 
form  of  circumscribed  indurated  masses  of  a  dark  brown 
colour  nearly  approaching  to  black,  and  surrounded  by  the 
lung  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state.  Life  not  being  immedi- 
ately destroyed  m  such  cases,  time  is  given  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  most  fluid  parts  of  the  blood,  which  will  account 
for  the  indurated  character  of  these  deposits.  When  the 
effusion  is  more  extensive,  large  portions  of  the  substance  of 
the  lung  may  be  torn  and  broken  down,  and  hnmoptysis  to 
a  very  considerable  and  generally  immediately  fatal  extent 
takes  place. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  pulmonary  apoplexy 
is  disease  of  the  heart,  by  which  the  circulation  through  the 
lungs  is  impeded  and  oppressed  with  blood.  The  causes 
mentioned  as  conducing  to  hSDmoptysis  are  also  common  to 
this  affection,  and  the  symptoms  are  very  similar.  The 
plan  of  treatment  in  these  affections  is  founded  on  the  same 

feneral  principles  as  are  applicable  in  any  case  of  internal 
o&morrhage.    [Hamorrhagk.] 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis. — ^This  is  byfkr  the  most  frequent 
and  most  fatal  of  all  diseases  of  the  chest.  It  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  deposition  of  small  granular  bodies  of  a  grey- 
uh-white  colour,  called  tubercles,  in  the  structure  of  the 
lungi.    By  coalescing  theie  smaller  bodies  acquire  some- 


times the  sue  of  a  bean,  or  even  of  a  filbert,  eisttme  4 

light  yellow  colour,  and  become  something  like  ckeeu»  m 
consistence.  They  may  exist  in  a  quiet  stale  for  a  lunt< 
time  without  materially  affecting  the  health,  but  subw- 
quently  they  become  more  active,  soften,  pad  give  ri>e  to 
abscesses  (vomica),  which  increase  and  produce  death  eiihcr 
by  suffocation  or  by  wearing  out  the  powers  of  the  cou^tuu- 
tion.    For  a  more  extended  scoouni  see  article  PuTUiiit 

PULMONALIS. 

Malignant  Diteasea. — ^The  lungs  sre  also  subject  to  di^ 
eases  of  a  specifically  malignant  nature,  such  as  medulUr^ 
sarcoma  ana  melanosis ;  but  these  rarely  oecur  as  a  priiniirV 
affection.  The  medullary  and  melanoid  matter  is  de|K>«;ii  <i 
in  these  organs  as  a  secondary  afiection,  in  coi^  unction  v^in 
its  existence  in  other  parts,  and  frequently  in  all  or  U:e 
majoritv  of  the  organs  of  the  body. 

Black  or  Cardonaceoui  Matter  tH  the  Lung$* — Of  Ue 
years  medical  men  have  observed  a  peculiar  discolorat...:: 
in  the  lungs  of  persons  who  have  died  after  working  fur  x 
long  period  of  time  in  coal-mines,  or  in  mines  where  ctiu- 
powder  is  used  in  large  quantities  for  blastins  ma5.se«  A 
rock.  The  lung  is  found  of  a  coal-black  colour  throughot.:. 
though  still  perfectly  natural  in  all  its  other  characters.  It 
also  exists  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  lung,  and  the  t\- 
pectoration  of  persons  so  affected  partakes  of  the  saix^<: 
colour.  The  cause  of  it  se^ns  to  be  doubtful;  but  nj.t^t 
probably  it  arises  from  the  inhalation  and  absorption  of  t  tic 
carbonaceous  matter  existing  in  the  atmosphere  of  suchmiiH  ^. 

Bony  and  cartilaginous  tumours  have  been  found  in  i  '•  ^ 
lungs,  and  the  membrane  surrounding  the  lungs  {\i.^ 
pleum)  is  sometimes  met  with  oonvertea  into  bone  ;  s<>i: '-- 
times  it  is  studded  with  tubercles  similar  to  thoee  fouud  i': 
the  lungs  of  Phthisis.  For  an  account  of  inilammau  .< 
of  the  pleura  see  Plburisy. 

LUNULI^ES.    [CBLLAmi;BA,  vol.  vi.,  p.  400.] 

LUPA.  (Crustaceology.)    [Portunida.] 

LUPINITE,  a  peculiar  bitter  substance,  extracted  fr  ■  < 
the  leaves  of  the  Lupinu9  albm  by  treating  the  m<?al  u 
anhydrous  alcohol :   the  solution  being  evaporated  to  u  \ 
ness,  the  lupinite  remains;  it  has  a  green  colour,  is  tr-..    > 
lucent,  and  may  be  melted ;  it  is  soluble  in  Rther  as  v\  >i 
in  alcohol;  but  it  is  probably  mixed  with  other  vegtri^: . 
products. 

LUPI'NUS,  a  very  extensive  genus  of  hardy  antiuAl,  { 
rennial,  and  half-shrubby  plants,  commonlv  cultivate,  i 
gardens  for  the  sake  of  their,  gaily-coloured  flovrers.     i 
species  inhabit  Europe,  the  basin  of  the  Medi tenant 
and  the  temperate  parts  of  both  North  and  South  Ami-: 
especially  of  the  former,  where  they  are  extremely  abu  i  ul  ^    * 
but  they  are  unknown  in  a  wild  state  throughout  all    ' 
tropica^  except  on  mountains,  and  in  the  principal  part  of  A  - 
New  H olland,  and  South  Africa.   Figures  of  great  num  I  w 
have  appeared  in  the  volumes  of  the  *  Botanical  Rcwm^    ■ 
and   Mogaxinc,'  and  there  is  a  monograph  oC  the  ^t  - 
published  at  Lund  by  the  younger  Anrdh  in  1836,  ui»  .» 
the  name  of '  Synopsis  generis  Lupini. 

Lupines  ha\>3  been  used  as  green  manure,  that  iik,  a« 
crop  to  be  ploughed  into  land  when  green,  but  they  are 
esteemed  for  this  purpose.   They  are  also  still  eultuatrc^* . 
in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  by  the  Neapolitans  mnd  f> 
southern  nations,  who  eat  the  seeds  after  steeping  thrn< 
water  to  diminish  their  bitterness,  which  alwaya  rvn*-.- 
them  unpleasant  to  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  ti* 
The  Greeks,  who  called  them  thermos,  employed  lu\ 
not  only  as  an  article  of  food,  but  medicinally,  «ateci.i 
them  vermifrigal  and  emmenagogue,  &c    tDioseor*  K '  - 
c.  1 32.)    What  species  was  cultivated  by  them  is  unkn  -  -« ■ 
their  wild  thermos  is  supposed  by  Sibthorp  to  be  i'.  ;    . 
arigustifoUus,    The  two  species  most  common  in  tie- 
now  are  L.  hirtutus  and  pilosua,  but  the  species  culti^  « 
in  the  south  of  Europe  are  X.  albus  and  /#.  thermie. 

Lupines  are  said  to  derive  their  name  from  lypms,  a  v  < 
because  of  their  devouring  the  substance  of  the  laa\l    . 
which  they  are  grown. 

LUPO^NIA.    [CYFRAiDiB,  voL  viiw  p.  866.] 

LUPUUN,  a  name  given  to  a  substance  extractod  fr 
hops,  and  which  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  tbatr  pec  >.. 
principle ;  but  it  has  been  since  found  that  it  contaia*.  . 
from  about  8  to  12  per  cent,  of  the  vegetable  matter  to  ^^ 
hops  owe  their  power,  and  to  this  the  name  of  Uipui^ . 
been  given. 

LUPULITE  is  prepared  by  a  tedious  ptooeaa  .  .: 
nearly  coiourleaB^  but  sometimes  of  oraoge-coloiir :   as4    . 
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former  eaia  U  is  op«que,  but  in  tlie  latter  transparent ;  it 
has  no  smell  till  it  U  healed,  and  then  it  lias  the  odour  of 
ho|)s;  its  taste  is  bjtter:  water^  even  when  boilings,  dissolves 
only  ^h  of  its  veight ;  the  solution  ib  pale  yellow,  and  is 
not  either  acid  or  alkaliDe ;  neither  diiiite  acids,  alkalis,  nor 
solutions  of  metallic  salts  produce  any  effect  upon  it ;  alcohol 
dissolves  lupulite  readily,  but  in  eether  it  is  almost  insoluble^ 

LUPnS  (the  WoU)>  one  of  the  old  constellations,  named 
in  Aratus  and  Ptolemy  simply  ^^pwr,  'the  wild  beast.*  Jt 
was  not  a  separate  constellation,  but  was  carried  in  t))e  ri^bt 
band  of  the  Centaur  towards  the  Altar.  The  same  descrip- 
tion is  given  by  Hyginus.  In  modern  maps  it  is  repre- 
sented as  a  wolf  trans6xed  by  the  speaf  of  the  Centaur.  It 
is  situated  between  Centaiurus  and  Ara*  directly  under 
Scorpius. 

The  principal  stars  are  as  follows  :-— 
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LUAE.    [Sa6nb,  Hautb.] 

LU'RID^,  a  name  given  by  linnnus  to  one  'of  his 
natural  orders  of  plants.  It  is  equivalent  to  SoWaoesB  of 
modern  botanists. 

I-USATIA.    [Lausitz.] 

LU  SIGN  AN.    [Cyprus.] 

LUSITA'NIA.    [PoRTuoAL.] 

LUSTRUM  was  the  name  applied  to  a  penod  of  five 
solar  years  among  the  Romans ;  and  the  termination  of 
til  13  period  was  generally  marked  by  great  religious  solem- 
nities. A  purifying  sacrifice,  called  tuoveiaurilia,  was 
usually  offered  at  this  time  by  one  of  the  censors  in  the 
Campus  Martius  (Liv.,  i.  44);  and  the  victims  consisted  of 
a  cow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  which  were  led  round  the  people 
three  times,  and  then  slain ;  but  this  sacrifice  was  sometimes 
omitted  on  religious  grounds  (Liv.,  iii.  22).  Varro  (,De 
Ling,  Lat^  v.  2)  derives  the  word  firom  hdere,  because  the 
farmers  paid  their  taxes  at  that  time ;  but  others,  with 
more  probability,  trace  the  etymology  to  the  purifying  sa- 
crifice which  was  then  offered. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  antient  Roman  year  con- 
sisted only  of  10  months,  or  304  days,  and  that  this  year 
continued  to  be  used  for  religious  purposes.  Niebuhr,  in 
bis  '  History  of  Rome/  has  shown  that  the  lustrum  was 
the  period,  after  wliich  the  beginnings  of  the  civil  and  re- 
bgious  years  were  made  to  coincide ;  since  5  solar  or  civil 
years  of  365  days  each,  containing  1825  days,  coincide  with 
6  religious  years  of  304  days  each,  containing  1824  days, 
with  tlie  difference  of  one  day. 

In  the  time  of  Domitian  ^e  name  of  lustrum  was  given 
to  the  public  games  which  were  exhibited  every  fiAh  year 
in  honour  of  the  Capitdine  Jupiter.  (Sueton.,  Domitian^ 
c.  4.)  The  poets  frequently  used  the  word  for  any  space  of 
five  years  (Her.,  Od,  ii.  4,  24 ;  iv.  1-6),  and  sometimes  con- 
founded it  with  the  Greek  olympiad,  which  was  only  a  space 
of  four  years.     (Ovid,  Pont,,  iv.  6-5;  Martial,  iv.  45.) 

(Niebuhr's  History  of  Home,  vol.  i.,  pp.  270-280,  Eng. 
transl. ;  Creuzer's  Atriss  der  JRomschen  Antiquitdten^ 
p.  146  :  and  the  article  Censor  in  this  work.) 

LUTE,  a  musical  stringed  instrument  with  frets,  one  of 
tlie  numerous  varieties  of  the  antient  cithara.  Till  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  its  practice  formed  an  es- 
sential part  of  a  good  education,  but  it  has  since  been  partially 
«u|)eraeaed  by  the  guitar :  nevertheless  the  salaried  office  of 

*  Mr.  Bftiley  nuke*  this  ttar  to  be  ^  of  Bayer,  and  the  next  X. 


Lutmiit  jis  still  continued  in  the  Chapel  Rqyal,  though  the 

Elace  is  a  sinecure.  The  derivation  of  the  word  seems  to 
ave  perplexed  many  who  have  sought  its  etymology :  it  is, 
we'  have  no  doubt,  to  be  traced  to  the  Teutonic  Lut,  whence, 
modified,  it  has  passed  into  all  the  European  languages^ 
whether  cognate  or  otherwise. 

We  do  not  meet  with  any  notice  of  this  instrument,  so 
named,  before  tlie  time  of  Dante,  who,  ludicrously  enough, 
compares  the  swelled  figure  of  a  person  suffering  under 
dro|&y  to  the  form  of  the  lute.  The  shape  of  the  body  and 
principal  or  lower  neck  may  be  seen  in  our  wood-engraving 
of  the  Arch-Lute.  Mersenng*  in  bis  Harmonie  Univer- 
sells  (1636),  describes  the  lute  as  consisting  of  three  parts: 
t^e  table,  made  of  fir ;  the  body  or  belly,  of  the  same  wood 
or  cedar,  constructed  of  nine  convex  ribs  joined ;  and  tho 
neck,  on  which  was  fixed  the  finger-board,  of  hard  wood, 
having  nine  firets  made  of  catgut  To  these  is  to  be  added 
the  head  or  cross,  in  which  the  pegs  or  screws  were  placed. 
Thomas  Mace,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  the  lute,  in  a  curious 
work  entitled  Musicks  Monument  (1676),  agrees  in  the 
description  given  by  the  learned  French  monk,  adding  a 
great  number  of  other  particulars  relative  to  the  construe 
tion  and  use  of  the  instrument ;  to  Whose  very  remarkable 
folio  we  refer  those  who  are  desirous  of  minute  information 
on  the  subject  We  shall  here  only  state,  from  the  same 
writer,  that  the  lute  had  at  first  six  strings,  or  rather 
eleven,  for  the  five  largest  were  doubled;  but  that  the 
number  was  gradually  increased  till  it  reached  twenty-four. 
He  tells  us  that  in  his  time  a  very  choice  instrument  fetched 
the  sum  of  100/.,  which  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  400/. 
of  our  present  money.  [Arch-Lutb  ;  Guitar.] 

The  notation  for  the  lute,  theorbo,  &c.,  called  the 
tcUflaiure,  differed  entirely  from  that  of  other  instruments. 
'  The  chords,'  says  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  '  are  represented  by  a 
corresponding  number  of  lines,  and  on  these  are  marked 
the  letters  a,  o,  c,  &c.,  which  letters  refer  to  the  frets  on  the 
neck  of  the  instrument.  The  time  of  the  notes  is  signified 
by  marks  over  the  letters  of  a  hooked  form,  that  answer  to 
the  minim,  crotchet,  8cc.  This  is  the  French  tablature ; 
but  the  Italians,  and  also  the  Spaniards,  till  of  late  years, 
made  use  of  figures  instead  of  letters.'  Hiere  were  many 
kinds  of  tablature,  but  being  now  obsolete  and  forgotten, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  further  concerning  them. 

LUTES,  in  chemistry,  are  substances  employed  in  various 
operations  for  closing  the  joints  of  apparatus,  and  especially 
for  connecting  retorts  and  receivers  so  as  to  prevent  the 
^cape  either  of  the  vapour  or  gases  generated  during  dis- 
tillation or  sublimation.  The  term  lute  is  also  applied  to 
the  external  coating  of  clay  and  sand,  or  other  substances 
applied  to  glass  retorts,  in  order  that  they  mav  support  a 
high  temperature  without  fusing  or  cracking.  For  opeia- 
tions  on  the  large  scale,  as  the  distillation  of  aquafortis 
and  muriatic  acid,  &c.,  common  plastic  clay  is  a  sufficiently 
good  lute.  Sometimes  it  has  been  recommended  to  use 
what  is  termed  fat  lute,  but  this  generally  only  in  small 
distillations,  as  of  nitric  acid:  this  lute  is  prepared  by 
mixing  dried  and  powdered  pipe-clay  into  a  paste  with 
linseed  oil ;  and  the  joint  is  further  secured,  both  where 
this  lute  Lb  used  and  in  many  other  cases,  by  tying  it  over 
with  moistened  bladder. 

In  most  operations  however  a  mixture  of  pipe- clay  and 
meal,  as  linseed  meal  or  almond  powder,  is  quite  sufficient, 
when  secured  by  bladder,  for  any  purposes,  either  when 
acids  or  ammonia  are  to  be  distilled.  In  luting  common 
stills,  in  which  oils  or  water  are  merely  distilled,  linseed 
meal  and  water,  made  into  a  paste,  form  an  effectual  lute. 

In  luting,  or  rather  coating  glass  retorts,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  sustain  high  temperatures,  Stourbridge  clay  or 
Windsor  loam  mixed  with  tow  have  been  used;  but  they 
require  long  drying,  and  are  apt  to  crack.  The  simplest 
mode  is  that  of  brushing  the  retort  over  with  a  paste  of 
pipe-clay  and  water,  sifting  sand  upon  it,  drying  it  quickly 
in  the  ash-pit  of  the  sand-heat ;  then  covering  it  again 
with  clay  and  sand,  and  repeating  the  alternate  applications 
and  drying  till  the  coating  is  jutted  sufficiently  thick. 

LUTHER,  LUDER,  or  LOTHER,  MARTIN,  born  at 
Eisleben  in  Saxony,  in  November,  ]  483,  was  the  son  of 
Hans  Luther,  a  miner  and  a  worker  in  metals,  who  was  a 
native  of  Eisenabh.  Young  Martin  was  first  sent  to  the 
school  of  Eisenach,  where  he  spent  four  years,  and  in  1501 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Erfurt.  His  father  intended 
him  to  study  the  law,  for  which  however  he  felt  little  incli- 
nation, but  lie  applied  himself  to  literature  and  music, 
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which  latter  he  continue<l  to  cultivate  during  the  rest  of  hia 
life.  While  at  Erfurt  ho  appears  to  have  exhibited  the 
usual  jovial  careless  disposition  of  a  German  student.  In 
1605  an  accident  occurred  which  altered  the  current  of  his 
thou<rhts.  One  of  his  fellow-students  was  killed  at  his  side 
hy  lightning,  and  Luther  from  that  moment  made  a  vow  to 
become  a  monk.  On  the  17th  of  July  in  the  same  year  he 
entered  the  Augustine  convent  at  Erfurt,  carrying  with  him 
only  a  Virpil  and  a  Plautus.  His  father  was  at  first  averse 
from  this  resolution  ;  but  after  two  years  he  consented,  and 
was  present  at  the  ordination  of  his  son  in  1507.  In  the 
retirement  of  his  convent  Luther  was  tormented  by  temp- 
tations and  religious  scruples  and  doubts,  which  he  has 
pathetically  described,  especially  on  the  subjects  of  faith 
and  salvation,  until  he  at  last  adopted  the  principles  of  St. 
AufTUstin,  or  at  least  those  ascribed  to  that  Father,  on  grace 
and  predestination.  The  provincial  of  his  order,  Staupitz, 
a  man  well -in  formed,  honest,  and  kind-hearted,  administered 
to  him  spiritual  consolation,  and  appreciated  his  talents ; 
and  it  was  through  his  influence  that,  in  1508,  Luther  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  univereity  of 
Wittenberg.  In  his  lectures,  which  were  well  attended,  he 
appears  to  have  discarded  the  scholastic  forms  which  were 
prevalent  at  the  time,  and  to  have  appealed  to  reason  more 
than  to  authority.  In  1510  he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to 
Italy  on  business  concerning  the  order,  a  circumstance 
which  brought  about  a  crisis  in  Luther's  life.  He  proceeded  to 
that  country,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  centre  of  Christ- 
endom, with  his  heart  full  of  spiritual  hopes  and  devout 
expectations ;  but  he  was  sorely  disappointed  and  shocked 
at  what  he  there  saw.  He  found  pomp  and  pride,  gross 
sensuality,  hypocrisy,  and  treachery,  as  he  tells  us,  even  in 
the  convents  which  were  his  halting-places  on  the  road. 
He  told  the  monks  at  Milan  that  they  ought  to  fast  on 
Fridays,  and  he  was  nearly  killed  for  his  pains.  His  health 
became  affected  by  these  occurrences ;  he  fell  ill  at  Bologna, 
and  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  some  time.  Having  re- 
covered, he  continued  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  on  his  arrival 
repaired  to  the  convent  of  his  order  neai-  the  gate  Del 
Popolo.  There  he  knelt  on  the  ground,  '  bathed  with  the 
blood  of  martyrs;*  he  hurried  to  the  various  sanctuaries 
with  which  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world  abounds ;  but 
on  looking  to  those  around  him,  the  inmates  of  the  Holy 
City,  he  found,  to  his  surprise  and  grief,  what  many  a  young 
enthusiast  has  experienced  before  and  since  on  entering  the 
world,  that  names  and  realities,  professions  and  practice, 
are  quite  different  things.  Luther  was  in  fact  single  in  his 
faith  and  his  religious  fervour.  Rome  at  that  time,  after 
having  pussed  through  the  scandalous  pontificate  of  Borgia, 
was  ruled  by  the  choleric  and  warlike  Julius  II.,  who  re- 
presented the  church  militant  upon  earth,  and  who  was 
then  busy  about  his  schemes  of  humbling  Venice  and 
driving  the  French  out  of  Italy.  His  cardinals  were  able 
diplomatists,  men  of  the  world,  and  learned  Latinists, 
better  acquainted  with  Cicero  than  with  the  Bible.  In 
visiting  the  churches,  Luther  was  shocked  at  the  indecent 
hurry  with  which  the  priests  went  through  the  service  of 
the  mass,  and  at  the  blasphemous  jests  which  he  sometimes 
heard.  Even  the  ministers  uf  the  altars  made  no  secret  of 
their  unbelief.  Luther  remained  only  a  fortnight  at  Rome: 
he  hurried  back  to  his  native  Germany  with  his  head 
bewildered,  his  feelings  distressed,  and  his  religious  belief 
gretitly  shaken.  He  used  to  say  however,  in  after-years, 
that  he  would  not,  for  one  hundred  thousand  florins,  have 
missed  that  journey  to  Rome,  for  without  it  he  should  have 
been  tormented  by  the  four  of  being  unjust  towards 
the  pope  during  his  subsequent  controversy  with  the  papal 
power. 

In  1512  Luther  was  made  doctor  of  divinity,  and  Frederic, 
elector  of  Saxony,  called  the  Wi&e,  defrayed  the  expense  of 
his  inauguration,  which  was  celebrated  with  splendour. 
The  reputation  of  Luther  had  spread  as  that  of  a  learned 
divine  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  scholastic  learning,  and  tolerably  so  with  the  Fathers; 
he  knew  Grtek,  but  very  little  Hebrew  he  had,  above  all, 
deeply  studied  the  Scriptures,  which  was  not  a  common 
attainment  amon;;  ecclesiastics  in  those  days.  He  was 
zoaldus  and  liunu-st,  devotional  in  his  thoughts,  and  irre- 
ju'oarljablc  in  his  nionils.  In  his  own  order  he  was 
n|)|)'.inted  p^u^in•■ial  vicur  of  Mi^^nia  and  Thuringia.  in 
vhicli  (idiro  he  evinced  much  zcul  far  the  maintenance  of 
•lud  piety  iu  the  various  raonuatic  houses  of  that 


In  1517  Pope  Leo  authorised  by  a  boll  the  sale  of  todul. 
genoes  in  Saxony  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  as  his  prrrh*- 
cesser  Julius  II.  had  done  in  France,  Poland,  and  otlM-r 
parts,  nominally  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  building  t)t<> 
new  church  of  St  Peter's,  and  also  for  supporting  the 
league  of  the  Christian  powers  asainst  the  Turks,  though 
little  of  the  money  derived  from  toe  sale  was  employed  i  t 
either  purpose.    [Lko  X.]    The  practice  of  selling  indiil- 
gences  had  existed  for  some  centuries  before  Luther.      r.*r 
tne  original  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  on  tlii> 
matter  see  Indulqencr.    Leo  addressed  the  papal  com- 
mission for  the  sale  in  Saxony  to  Albert,  elector  of  Mar-z 
and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  who  appointed  Tetxei,  n 
Dominican  monk,  his  queestor,  to  preach  and  sell   th 
indulgences  through  the  country.    Tetzel  appears  to  lln^ . 
executed  his  mission  with  the  grossest  quackery,  enhanor.  \ 
his  wares  in  the  opinion  of  his  uninformed  and  creduln^ 
customers  by  the  most  absurd  exajKerations,  and  going  nr 
beyond  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Roman  canonists  ev6n  •  f 
that  age.    He  pretended  that  his  indulgences  released  fiot 
only  from  penance,  but  from  sin  altogether,  and  from  an)  •:t) 
of  whatever  enormity.    Luther,  who  was  then  professor  •  >f 
theology  at  Wittenberg,  was  shocked  at  these  impious  as^.  r 
tions,  and  while  sitting  at  his  confessional  in  the  church  of  1: .  - 
convent  he  had  practical  proof  of  their  mischievous  effivs. 
Some  of  his  penitents,  who  had  purchased  the  indulgenrt.-. 
refused  to  submit  to  the  penance  or  reparation  which  he  en- 
joined, saying  that  Tetzel  had  released  them   from  e^*M> 
penalty.     Luther  having  refused  absolution,  they  went  atni 
complained  to  Tetzel,  who  threatened  with  both  spiritual  a:'<i 
temporal  punishments  all  those  who  denied  the  efiicacy  *'t 
his  indulgences.    Luther,  little  heeding  the  threats  of  tlj 
Dominican,  and  being  encouraged  in  his  opposition  by  h.« 
own  superior  Staupitz,  who  also  felt  indignant  atTetzds 
impudence,  drew  up  ninety -five  theses  or  propositions  r  n 
cerning  indulgences,  in  which,  drawing    the  distinrnv  : 
between  the  canonical  penalties  inflicted  by  the  Chunh  ci 
the  penitent  sinner,  and  the  penalties  required  kere    :  r 
hereafter  by  Divine  justice,  he  maintained  that  the  pi  . 
had  the  power  of  remitting  the  former  only;  that  in<ii.l- 
gences  could  not  be  applicable  to  the  dead ;  that  true  cou- 
trition  of  heart  and  amendment  of  life  would  obtaiu  pdrJ  .i 
without  any  papal  indulgences  ;  that  the  true  treasure*  <.  i 
the  Church  were  contained  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  op«  ra- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost;  that  at  all  events,  if  indulgen'^.-^ 
be  of  any  avail,  they  ought  to  be  distributed  gratis  to  1 1  •/ 
poor,  and  not  to  be  made  an  article  of  trade:  and  here  l- 
exposed  in  strong  colours  the  avarice,   impudence*  a*   . 
licentiousness  of  the  quaestors,  and  the  fearnil  corrupt    ': 
of  principles  and  conduct  among  the  poor  deluded  popul..- 
tion  resulting  from  the  whole  system. 

Luther  enclosed  a  copy  of  his  propositions  in  a  letter  t.-. 
the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  dated  31st  October,   !'».*. 
beseechmg  that  prelate  to  interpose  to  prevent  the  furth  : 
spreading  of  error,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  Tetzel's  scandal  •  • 
practices.    On  the  same  day  Luther  i^xed  another  rt* pj    f 
his  theses  on  the  gates  of  the  Castle  church  of  WittenU  : ... 
signed  with  his  name,  and  containing  his  offer  to  defend  the  .. 
This  was  Luther's  first  challenge  to  tliat  power  which  t^<■^ 
kept  all  £ upope  in  awe,  and  which  he  was  destined  to  sh^kc  o 
its  very  foundations.     Though  in  these  celebrated  thews  M 
was  nothing  but  what  has  been  maintained  by  many  R/xi^ 
Catholics,  still  some  of  them  wore  certainly  at  variance  \> 
the  opinions  generally  entertained  for  three  centuries  bet 
Luther's  time,  and  also  with  the  claim  of  infaUibility  av^urr 
by  the  Dopes.     From  the  pulpit  of  the  same  church  Lut  ■ 
repeatedly  expounded  his  propositions,  and  was   eae«     • 
listened  to  by  crowded  audiences.     His  theses  spread  w 
the  greatest  rapidity,  and  the  main  principle  upon  w  I 
they  rested,  namely,  that  indulgences  could  only  remit  t 
canonical  or  temporal  penalty,  gained  ground  uni%er^:x'  ; 
throughout  Germany.    Tetzel  and  his  brother  Domini*  .i-.- 
after  burning  Luther's  theses,  attempted  to  answer  tlu 
by  counter-propositions  mainly  grounded  upon  the  auprt ... 
authority  or  the  pope  and  his  infallibility.    But  this  y: 
duction  injured  Tetzel's  cause,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  publ 
burnt  by  the  Wittenberg  studenU.    Leo  X.,  when  he  h% . 
of  the  dispute,  remarked,  that  it  was  but  a  quarrel  Wt'*- 
monks  and  that  brother  Luther  seemetl  to  be  a  ui  i^ 
parts.     The  idle  assertion  which  has  been  put  forth    . 
later  writers,  that  Luther  and  bis  superior  Staupitz  >»- 
actuated  by  jealousy  against  the  Domiiucans  fur  Itavin.:  t 
monopoly  of  the  indulgences,  has  been  triumphantly  rvfnt* 
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by  Dr.  M«claiiie  in  a  note  to  Moaheim  s  '  Eeolesiaitical 
History,'  and  the  insinuation  vas  never  broi^cbed  daring 
Lather's  lifetime  by  his  most  inveterate  enemies.  In  fact 
the  traffic  in  indulgences  had  &llen  into  contempt  among 
the  clergy,  and  the  Franciscan  friars  themselves  refused  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it 

In  the  year  1518  Eckius,  a  professor  of  divinity  at  Ingol- 
stadt,  took  up  the  controversy  against  Luther,  who  answered 
him,  Bod  thus  increased  his  popularity  and  the  number  of  his 
adherents,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  warmth  of  debate  car- 
ried him  beyond  his  original  propositionsand  led  him  to  touch 
on  the  al»truse  subjects  of  free-will  and  the  means  of  justi- 
fication.   Still  it  appears  that  Luther  had  as  yet  no  inten- 
tion of  separating  firom  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    In 
May,  1518,  he  addressed  a  submissive  letter  to  Leo  X.,  in 
which  he  says, '  I  throw  myself  prostrate  at  your  feet,  most 
holy  father ;  call  or  recall  me,  approve  or  condemn  me  as 
you  please ;  I  shall  acknowledge  your  voice  as  the  voice  of 
Christ,  who  presides  and  speaks  in  your  person.'    Leo  sum- 
moned Luther  to  appear  at  Rome  in  sixty  days,  and  there  to 
plead  his  own  cause ;  but  the  elector  of  Saxony  interposed, 
and  obtained  permission  for  Luther  to  be  examined  within 
the  bounds  of  the  empire,  and  to  be  judged  by  its  ecclesias- 
tical laws.    Cardinal  Caietano,  of  the  order  of  Dominicans^ 
and  papal  legate  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  was  ordered  to 
examine  him.    Luther,  accompani^  by  Staupitz  and  an- 
other friend,  repaired  to  Augsburg,  in  October,  1518,  and 
was  received  by  the  cardinal  with  courtesy ;  but  instead  of 
arguing  the  point  with  him,  the  cardinal  assumed  an  im- 
perious tone,  and  commanded  him  to  retract  because  the 
pope  so  willed  it,  and  how  could  he,  Luther,  a  single  monk, 
expect  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  pope  ?    (Luther's  Letter 
to  Spalatin,  chaplain  to  the  elector,  and  his  friend,  dated 
Augsburg,  14th  October.)    Luther  repUed  that  neither  the 
legate  nor  the  pope  could  pretend  to  infallibility,  and  that 
St.  Peter  hiraselr  had  erred.    In  one  of  these  interviews 
however  the  cardinal  was  insensibly  drawn  out  from  his  high 
ground,  and  entered  the  field  of  controversy,  but  it  would 
appear  with  little  success.    He  rejected  with  scorn  what 
ho  considered  the  novel  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  and 
by  faith  alone.    In  the  end,  Luther,  thinking  perhaps  of 
the  fato  of  John  Huss,  suddenly  quitted  Augsburg,  leaving 
behind  an  appeal  to  the  pope '  better  informed.'  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  Leo  issued  a  bull,  declaratory  of  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences,  asserting  that  the  pope,  as  Christ's 
Vicar  on  earth,  had  the  power  of  delivering  firom  all  the 
punishments  due  to  sin  those  who  had  repented  and  were 
in  a  state  of  grace,  whether  thev  he  alive  or  dead.    On  the 
'JSth  November  Luther  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general 
council  of  the  church. 

Meantime  the  cardinal  legate  was  urginjj;  the  elector  of 
Saxony  to  expel  Luther  from  his  dominions.     But  the 
elector,  who  considered  Luther  as  the  pride  and  ornament 
of   his  newly  founded   university  of   Wittenberg,  would 
not  consent,  and  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  having  died 
just  at  this  moment,  Frederic,  as  hereditary  vicar  of  the 
empire  during  the  vacancy,  was  a  person  too  important 
for  even  Rome  to  dictate  to.    Leo  commissioned  a  new 
legate,  a  Saxon,  named  Miltitz,  a  man  of  sagacity  and  pru- 
dence, to  endeavour  to  bring  Luther  to  a  reconciliation. 
Miltitz  had  a  conference  with  Luther  at  Altenburg,  in  the 
beginning  of  1519,  in  which  he  agreed  with  Luther  in  con- 
demning the  abuso  made  by  Tetzel  of  the  indulgences, 
threw  the  whole  blame  of  it  on  that  monk's  ignorance  and 
profaneness,  and  so  far  conciliated  the  warm  but  generous 
spirit  of  his  antagonist  as  to  induce  him  to  write  a  submis- 
sive letter  to  Leo,  dated  13th  March,  1519,  in  which  Luther 
acknowled<^ed  that  he  had  carried  his  zeal  and  animosity 
too  far,  and  promised  to  observe  in  future  a  profound  silence 
upon  the  matter  in  debate,  provided  his  adversaries  would 
observe  an  equal  temperance ;  further  protesting  that  he 
never  meant  to  deny  the  power  of  the  nope,  which  was 
inferior  only  to  that  of  Christ,  and  that  ne  would  always 
exhort  the  people  to  honour  the  Roman  see,  which  he  had 
in  his  writings  endeavoured  to  clear  from  the  impious  exag- 
geration of  the  qucestors.    '  This  letter,*  says  Beausobre,  *  is 
a  sad  monument  of  human  weakness,'  for  Luther  had  already 
appealed  from  the  pope  to  the  council.     Luther's  vacillation 
however  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  old 
established  reverence  for  the  papal  see,  the  reminiscence  of 
his  own  early  impressions  and  education,  and  of  his  solemn 
monastic  vows,  and  also  to  the  cordiality  and  convivial 
familiarity  of  his  intercourse  with  Miltitz.    It  appears  that 


Leo  himself  wrote  to  Lather  a  very  mild  and  concilxatorr 
epistle,  published  by  Loscher  in  his  UnschM  Nachricht^ 
1 742.  Miltitz  had  other  conferences  with  Luther  at  Lei- 
benwerd  and  Lichtenberg,  which  gave  great  hopes  of  a  full 
reconciliation,  when  the  polemic  intemperance  of  Luther's 
personal  adversaries  widened  the  rupture  and  brought  the 
dispute  to  a  crisis.  (Seckendorf,  CommerUarius  Histor.  de 
Ltstheranismo,) 

Eckius  challenged  Carlostadt^  one  of  Lather's  disciples, 
to  a  public  disputation  at  Leipzig,  concerning  free-will. 
Carlostadt  maintained  that  since  the  fall  of  our  first  parents 
our  natural  liberty  is  not  strong  enough  to  lead  us  in  the 
path  of  good  without  the  intervention  of  Divine  grace. 
£ckius  asserted  that  our  natural  liberty  coK)perates  with 
divine  grace,  and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  consent 
to  the  divine  impulse  or  resist  it.  Eckius  seemed  to  have 
the  best  of  the  argument  on  his  side,  when  Luther,  who 
had  repaired  to  Leipzig,  entered  the  lists  against  Eckius, 
by  preaching  in  the  chapel  of  Duke  George*s  castle  a  ser- 
mon calculated  to  draw  the  hostility  of  Eckius  against  him- 
self. Eckius,  in  fact,  immediately  selected  from  Luther's 
works  thirteen  propositions,  which  he  met  by  as  many 
counter-propositions.  One  was  concerning  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  see.  Eckius  maintained  that  the  church 
was  a  monarchy  with  a  head  of  divine  appointment  Luther 
admitted  this,  but  contended  that  the  nead  was  no  other 
than  Jesus  Christ.  The  long  acknowledged  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  he  observed,  extended  only  to  the  Western  church, 
and  he  maintained  that  it  was  not  j'tir^  divinOy  but  founded 
on  reasons  of  policy  and  tacit  consent.  Then  came  the  sub- 
jects of  purgatory  and  of  indulgences,  in  which  Luther  ha£ 
decidedly  the  advantage,  and  partly  drew  his  antagonist  to 
his  side.  Next  were  discussed  the  questions  of  absolution, 
grace,  free-will,  and  good  works,  in  which  the  Catholic 
divine  appeared  to  prevail  in  point  of  argument.  Hoffman, 
the  rector  of  the  university  of  Leipzig,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  disputation,  renised  to  declare  to  whom 
the  victory  belonged,  and  the  decision  of  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  universities  of  Paris  and  of  Erfurt.  Luther 
however  went  on  publishing  several  works,  'On  Babylonian 
Captivity,' '  On  Christian  Liberty,'  &c.,  in  which  he  openly 
attacked  the  doctrines  and  the  authority  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Leo  now  assembled  a  congregation  of  cardinals, 
before  whom  the  works  of  Luther  were  laid,  and  by  whose 
advice  a  bull  of  condemnation  was  drawn  up  against  Lu- 
ther, and  published  on  the  1 5th  of  June,  1520,  in  which 
forty-one  propositions,  extracted  from  his  writings,  were 
declared  heretical,  and  as  such  solemnly  condemned ;  his 
writings  were  ordered  to  be  publicly  burnt ;  and  Luther  him- 
self was  summoned  to  confess  and  retract  within  the  space 
of  sixty  days,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  Luther 
having  again  appealed  to  the  general  council  of  the  church, 
publicly  separated  himself  from  the  communion  of  Rome, 
by  burning  on  a  pile  of  wood,  without  the  walls  of  Witten- 
berg, in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  people,  Leo's 
bull,  and  also  the  decretals  and  canons  relating  to  the 
pope's  supreme  jurisdiction.  This  was  done  on  the  lOth  of 
December,  1520,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  following  Januarv 
the  pope  launched  a  second  bull  against  him,  by  which 
Luther  was  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  church 
for  having  disowned  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiffl 

Luther  having  now  irrevocably  separated  from  Rome, 
gave  way  to  the  violence  of  his  temper  in  several  vehement 
and  scurrilous  pamphlets,  full  of  coarse  vituperation  against 
the  pope,  whom  he  openly  styled  Antichrist 

At  the  same  time  Leo  urged  the  new  emperor  Charles  V., 
in  his  character  of  advocate  and  defender  of  the  church,  to 
make  an  exemplary  punishment  of  Luther  as  an  obdurate 
heretic.  But  Frederic,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  employed  his 
influence  with  Charles  to  have  Luther's  cause  tried  by  a 
diet  of  the  empire,  which  assembled  at  Worms,  ih  April, 
1521. 

Having  obtained  the  emperor's  safe  conduct,  he  repaired  to 
Worms,  and  was  met  by  multitudes  outside  of  the  town.  On 
entering  he  began  singing  the  hymn  '  Our  God  is  a  strong 
citadel,  which  became  luiown  as  Luther's  hymn,  and  the 
inspiring  song  of  the  Reformation.  On  the  17th  of  April  he 
appeared  before  the  emperor,  the  electors,  bishops,  dukes, 
margraves,  and  other  princes  and  lords  assembled,  and. 
being  asked  whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  books  now 
produced,  in  which  the  propositions  condemned  by  the  pope 
were  contained,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Being  next 
asked  whether  he  would  retract  or  maintain  them,  he  beggej 
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Itr  time  to  consider  of  his  answer,  and  was  allowed  one  day. 
The  following  day  he  appeared  again  before  the  assembly, 
and  said  that  his  writings  were  of  various  character,  that 
in  some  he  had  treated  only  of  Christian  faith  and  piety, 
and  these  could  contain  nothing  objectionable ;  that  in  some 
he  had  exposed  the  inventions  of  men  and  the  usurpations 
of  the  popes,  and  these  he  could  not  retract ;  that  in  others, 
which  were  directed  against  the  defenders  of  the  pope,  he 
mii^ht  have  expressed  himself  in  an  unbecoming  manner, 
but  that  he  could  not  retract  the  substance  however  censur- 
able the  manner  of  it ;  that,  being  a  man,  he  was  liable  to 
error,  and  that  he  was  ready,  if  convicted  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Scriptures,  to  commit  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  his 

Eublicalions  to  the  flames.  And  he  repeated  what  he 
ad  already  said  on  another  occasion,  that  both  pope  and 
council  were  liable  to  error,  and  had  in  fact  often  erred. 
He  had  formerly  quoted  the  council  of  Constance  as  on  in- 
stance of  his  assertion. 

On  the  following  day  Charles  V.  told  the  diet,  that  at- 
tached as  he  was  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  should 
ever  defend  its  doctrines  and  constitution,  that  he  could 
hear  Luther  no  more,  and  that  he  should  dismiss  him,  and 
afterwards  treat  him  as  a  heretic.  This  decision  was  also 
that  of  the  majority.  Some  were  for  trying  persuasion  and 
entreaty  with  a  man  who,  like  Luther,  could  not  be  fright- 
ened into  submission;  but  entreaty  was  likewise  of  no  avail, 
for  Lut4ier  refused  to  retract  a  smgic  proposition  unless 
proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the  authority  of  the  Scripture. 
He  was  then  ordered  to  leave  Worms,  with  a  wntten  pro- 
mise of  i^ccurity  for  twenty-one  days.  He  left  on  the  26th  of 
April,  but  on  entering  a  forest  his  carriage  was  stopped  by 
a  party  of  armed  horsemen  in  masks,  who  placed  him  on 
horseback  and  rode  off  with  him  to  the  solitary  castle  of 
Wartburg,  situated  on  a  mountain.  This  was  another 
contrivance  of  his  kind  protector  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
The  greatest  secrecy  was  observed  concerning  tho  place  of 
his  retreat,  and  it  was  purposely  reported  about  that  his 
enemies  had  carried  him  oiT.  A  month  after  his  departure 
an  imperial  edict  appeared,  placing  Luther  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  ordering  him  to  be  seized  and  retained  in 
prison  at  the  emperor^s  pleasure,  and  imprisonment  and 
confiscation  were  denounced  against  any  one  who  aided  and 
abetted  him.  But  the  edict  could  not  be  enforced.  The 
elector  of  Saxony  was  Luther's  friend ;  few,  if  any,  of  the 
other  electors  or  princes  were  his  enemies,  and  the  po- 
pular voice  was  for  him :  for  the  Germans  in  general,  al- 
though few  of  them  understood  the  subject  matter  of  Luther's 
polemics,  were  weary  of  the  abuses  and  encroachments  of 
the  ecclesiastical  power. 

In  his  asylum  at  Wartburg  Luther  wrote  several  treatises 
against  auricular  confession,  against  monastic  vows,  cleriral 
celibacy,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  against  the  Sorbonne  of 
Paris,  which  had  condemned  his  works,  and  which  he  exposed 
to  public  ridicule.  His  writings  spread  and  produced  a  won- 
derful effect  in  Saxonv.  Hundreds  of  monks  quitted  their 
convents,  and  married.  The  Austin  friars  of  Wittenberg 
abolished  the  mass.  Carlostadt,  a  disciple  of  Luther,  but 
more  intemperate  than  his  master,  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  reformers,  demolished  the  images  in  the  church  of  All 
Saints  at  Wittenberg,  and  next  proposed  to  banish  all  books 
from  the  university  except  the  nible.  Ho  also  affected  to 
obey  to  the  letter  tho  sentence  pronounced  on  Adam  by 
goinj;  to  work  in  the  fields  for  some  hours  daily.  Even  the 
polished  Melanclhon  followed  the  example,  and  went  to  work 
in  a  baker's  shop. 

Liiiher,  in  his  retirement,  heanl  of  these  follies;  he  per- 
ceived tliat  faiiatirism  was  S|)oiling  his  cause,  and  he  re- 
sol  Ned  immrfliutely,  without  heeding  his  own  danger,  to 
ri'turn  to  Witleiiberi;  (15*2*2).  He  rebuked  Carlostadt, 
who  ret pr ted,  railing  him  an  idolater  because  he  believed  in 
Ihe  real  pie>ef:ce  in  the  sacrament,  and  a  courtier  for  living 
on  teinis  of  iniiniaoy  with  princes.  At  la>t  they  parted  in 
anger;  Cailostadt  was  bani>hed  from  Saxony  as  a  ^eiliiioiis 
person  by  the  elector,  for  inculcatinj::  the  principles  of  niitural 
e(iuality,  and  he  went  to  join  Zuingli  in  Switzerland. 

Luther  was  now  the  acknovlc<ltccd  leader  and  oracle 
of  the  reformers  of  Germuny,  and  as  such  he  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  doctrines  \>hich  he  gra- 
dually asserted,  and  which  were  expounded  and  fixed  by 
his  disciple  Melancthon,  in  the  Confession  of  Augs>burt^, 
are  siaietl  in  the  article  Protestantism.  At  the  close 
of  \3'11  ho  published  his  Germ«in  version  of  the  New 
**-*ameat.     lu   1623  he    preached    against    the    mass. 


He  nad  already  replied  in  his  usudly  eenRJloqt  'style  of 
polemics  to  the  treatise  in  defence  of  the  saonnicnti  written 
by  Henry  VHL  of  England.  It  must  beobeerved  however 
that  the  coarse  vituperations  which  shock  the  reader  m 
Lnther's  controvemial  works  were  not  peculiar  to  him, 
being  commonly  used  by  scholars  and  divines  of  the  middlo 
ages  in  their  disputations.  The  invectives  of  Valla,  Pilelfo. 
Poggio,  and  other  distinguished  scholars  against  each  other 
are  notorious,  and  this  bad  taste  continued  in  practice  hme 
after  Luther  down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  traces  <>f 
it  are  found  in  writers  of  the  eighteenth,  even  in  some  of  ti.c 
works  of  the  polished  and  courtly  Voltaire. 

In  1624  Luther  threw  off  his  monastic  dresa^  and  defini- 
tively condemned  monastic  institutions.  Convants.boih  »*( 
men  and  women,  were  now  rapidly  suppressed  throughout 
North  Germany,  and  their  property  was  seized  by  the  seruur 
power:  indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hope  <  f 
plunder  contributed  greatly  to  the  encoura^ment  which  i  i>- 
princes  and  electors  gave  to  the  new  doctrines.  The  insur- 
rection of  the  wiedertaufer,  or  anabaptists,  led  by  a  iannt.'* 
named  Muntzer,  which  assumed  the  character  of  a  p**  i^ant 
war  against  all  property  and  law,  gave  great  concern  ii» 
Luther,  who  was  taunted  by  manv  with  being  the  source  fr-^.* 
which  all  those  aberrations  flowed.  He  preached  against  t}  . 
fanatics,  he  tried  to  mediate,  he  besought  the  peasants  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  at  the  same  time  he  told  the 
princes  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  poor;  but  the  in«ur> 
gents  were  too  fur  gone  in  their  brutal  career  of  blood^h<•<i 
and  devastation,  and  nothing  but  the  sword  eould  put 
a  stop  to  it.  Luther  was  sorely  grieved  throughout  the  rc«  t 
of  his  life  at  the  renewed  disorders  of  the  anabaptists  sni 
other  fanatics  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  at  the  selfi-^h- 
ness,  worldliness,  and  corruption  of  all  classes.  He  fanci^  -l 
at  times  that  the  end  of  the  world  must  be  nigh,  for  xh*- 
world  had  Allien  into  decrepitude;  aviditv  and  self*inter<'  : 
were  tho  ruling  pa^ssions.  (Luther's  Ttwle  Taik;  and  h-.i 
Lei  ten.) 

In  1525  Luther  married  Catnenne  de  Bora,  a  young  ni.  i 
who  had  left  her  convent  the  year  before.  He  had  I  •"  j 
before  condemned  the  obligation  of  clerical  celibacy,  as  «•  i 
a^  that  resulting  from  monastic  vows,  as  being  human  d<  - 
rices  unknown  to  the  original  church.    'Marriage  in  i'% 

Eurity,'  he  wrote,  •  is  a  state  of  simplicity  and  peace.'  Win  •■ 
.other  married  he  was  poor,  for  amidst  the  great  cha:  .-.• 
from  the  old  to  the  new  system  of  church  discipline.  ;    ^ 
salary,  which  was  charged  upon  the  revenues  of  moim-*  • 
property,  was  by  no  means  regularly  paid,  and  Luther  »  ••» 
not  a  man  to  ask  money  of  his  friencls.    In  the  same  ]tc  .r 
his  steady  and  considerate  patron  Frederic  of  Saxony  df'i 
but  John,  his  successor,  not    only  continued  to  fa'-   .- 
Luther,  but  made  open  profession  of  his  doctrine;*,  n;.  . 
commissioned  him  to  prepare  a  new  church  serrioe  tir  h  - 
dominions,  in  addition  to  which  Luther  wrote  a  larger  n?   I 
a  small  catechism  for  the  use  of  schools,  in  a  style  admira'    . 
suited  to  youth.    Besides  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  EIrr*  r 
Palatine,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  duke  of  Deux  R     * 
the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  and  grand-master  of  Pru«»-. 
and  also  many  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  o\  •     « 
embraced  Luther's  reformation.    In  Switzerland  hovio»r 
another  reformer,  Zuingli,  who  had  begun,  like  Lutlu  -. 
by  opposmg  indulgences,  had  also  effected  a  reformat'    - 
but  he  inculcated  tenets  different  in  some  respects  fr.    . 
those  of  Luther,  especially  on  tho  subject  of  tho  real  j»' 
sence  in  the  sacrament,  which  Luther  admitted,  and  Zui.: . . 
entirely  denied.     Luther  was  vexed  at  this  dirision,  c*- 
cially  as  several  towns  of  Germany,  Strasburg.  Ulm,  M    - 
ningcn,  Lindau,  Constance,  and  others,  adopted  Zu*n^.  • 
tenets. 

In  March,  1529,  a  oiei  was  convoaeo  at  Speyer.m  wni» ' 
the  Catholics  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  edict  oflVt^rr-v 
but  the  opposition  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  land^n^M*   ' 
Hesse,  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  thcdcpu'je^ 
the  imperial  cities,  caused  its  rejection.  The  Catholics  ih. 
endeavoured  to   sejjarate  the   reformers;  ihey  drew  up   . 
decree,  apparently  directed   against  those  who' denic^d  t*  ■ 
real  presence,  but  so  worded  as  to  include  tho  Lutheran^  a!*^ 
who  refusetl  their  sanction  to  it   It  was  on  this  occaMon  th»t 
the  reformed  princes  and  deputies  delivered  a  formal  *  {• 
testation '  against  the  decree,  dated  Speyer,  19th  of  A;  - 
1629,  which  was  signed  by  John,  elector  of  Saxony.  GtM-,.  • 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Philip,  landcrave  of  Hesse,  En..  • : 
and    Francis,  dukes  of  Luueburg,  Wolfeang.   prinof      :' 
Anhalt,  and  the  deputies  of  Iburteen  cities,     Jnwi  th  % 
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proiMtation  arose  the  name  of  ^Proteitanta,'  ^rhieh  in  its 
origin  was  applied  to  the  Lutherans. 

The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  wishing  if  possible  to  bring  about 
a  union  among  all  reformers,  succeeded  in  appointing  a 
conference  between  Luther  and  Melancthon  on  one  side 
and  ZuingU  and  OBcolampadius  on  the  other  at  Marburg^ 
The  oonference  turned  cniefly  on  the  subject  of  the  red 
presence,  but  it  produced  no  approximation  among  the  op- 
posite parties.  They  separated  neither  in  frieikdhness  nor 
hostility,  and  both  parties  retained  their  &yourite  tenets. 

In  1530  a  diet  was  convoked  at  Augsburg  by  Charles  V., 
who  attended  it  in  person,  and  there  the  Lutherans  pre- 
sented their  confession  of  faith,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Melancthon  and  approved  by  Luther.  [Augbbubq,  Con- 

PBSSION  OF.] 

In  1634  Luther  completed  his  greatest  work«  the  German 
version  of  the  Bible,  which  is  much  admired  for  its  elegance, 
force,  and  precision,  and  which  has  rendered  the  Scriptures 
really  popular  in  Germany. 

The  remaining  years  of  Luther's  life  were  passed  in  com- 
parative quiet,  chiefly  at  Wittenberg,  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship, in  writing  religious  and  controversial  tracts,  and  in 
epistolary  correspondence.  He  was  consulted  by  the  Pro- 
testant princes  and  clergy  upon  all  important  matters,  and 
listened  to  with  deference.  The  pacification  of  Niirnberg 
in  1532  had  left  the  lAitheran  princes,  states,  and  towns  in 
full  possession  of  their  rdigious  liberties ;  and  that  peace 
was  not  openly  interrupted  till  after  Luther*s  death.  Luther 
had  the  satia&ction  of  seeing  his  doctrines  spread  farther 
and  farther  through  Germany,  thougbout  Saxony  and  Bran- 
denburg, to  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
He  also  effected  a  reconciliation  with  the  so-called  Saera- 
mentarians  of  Strasburg,  XJim,  and  other  tovms,  by  means 
of  Bucer,  so  that  all  reformed  Germany  was  united  under 
one  banner.  The  Helvetic  reformed  churches  however  con- 
tinued separate  from  his. 

At  the  beginning  of  1 546  Luther  repaired  from  Witten- 
berg to  Eisl9>en  fbr  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  counts 
Mansfeld,  whose  subject  he  was  born.  He  attended  several 
conferences  fbr  that  benevolent  pun>08e,  and  succeeded  in 
restoring  fieace  to  that  fomily.  While  at  Eisleben  he 
preached  four  times,  and  also  revised  a  plan  of  regulations 
concerning  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  that  little  state. 
He  had  Seen  for  some  time  in  a  very  precarious  state  of 
health:  on  the  17th February  he  felt  very  ill  and  weak, 
laid  himself  on  a  couch,  spoke  of  his  approaching  death,  for 
which  be  appealed  quite  prepared,  and  reoommended  his 
soul  to  Jesus.  He  grew  worse  in  the  evening.  G)unt 
Albrecht  of  Mansfeld  and  his  countess  and  several  medical 
maa  attended  him  durinj^  his  last  hours.  His  old  friend 
Dr.  Jonas  having  asked  him :  '  Reverend  fhther,  do  you  die 
with  a  firm  conviction  of  tlie  faith  you  have  taught?^ 
LuUier  in  a  distinct  voice  replied  'Yes,'  and  aoon  after 
breathed  his  last.  His  body  was  carried  to  Wittenbei;^, 
where  it  was  buried  with  great  honours.  Shortly  hekae  his 
death  be  wrote  several  affectionate  letters  to  his  wife, 
who  had  remained  at  WHtenbeiv  with  her  chUdien.  He 
left  her  by  his  will  a  house  which  ne  had  purchased,  as  well 
ua  a  small  estate  at  Zeilsdort  charging  lier  to  pay  his 
debts,  which  amounted  to  450  florins;  and  he,ieft  her  also 
a  few  valuable  trinkets  and  other  moveables,  worth  about 
1 000  florins.  '  I  leave,*  he  wrote, '  no  ready  cash  or  hidden 
treasure,  as  I  have  had  no  other  income  but  my  salary  and 
a  few  presents,  and  yet  have  managed  to  keep  an  establish- 
ment and  purchase  property ' 

Luther's  woriu,  which  are  multifarious  and  voluminous, 
partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  German,  have  been  repeatedly 
published.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Erlangen,  26  vols. 
12mo.,  1826-33.  Among  his  works,  those  of  moat  interest 
to  the  general  reader  are  his  'Table  Talk,'  Tisekr^den,  his 
familiar  letters,  and  his  sermons^  Luther  ranks  high  among 
German  writers  for  the  vigonr  of  his  style  and  the  develop- 
ment which  he  imparted  tohis  vernacular  language.  Schroeck, 
Melancthon,  and  others  have  written  biographws  of  Luther, 
and  Michelet  has  extracted  a  kind  of  autobiography  from 
numerous  passages  of  his  works : '  Mteoires  de  Luther,  6crits 
par  lui-mSme,  tradoits  et  mis  en  ordre,'  2  vols.  8va,  Paris, 
1 S35.  From  these  passages  the  character  of  Luther  is  clearly 
deduced,  fbr  there  was  no  calculation,  reserve,  or  hypocrisy 
about  him.  He  was  fhink  and  vehement,  and  often  intem- 
perate. But  he  was  in  earnest  in  his  vehemence ;  he  really 
felt  the  importance  of  the  topics  he  was  discussing;  and 
whether  he  was  light  or  wrong  m  his  pecnliar  opinions,  he 


was  a  sitleere  and  lealous  believer  in  the  Christian  Rev«* 
lation.  Luther  considered  religion  as  the  most  important 
business  of  man,  and  because  he  considered  it  as  such,  he 
wished  to  ascend  to  its  very  source  unalloyed  by  human  au- 
thority. He  contended  for  the  right  of  every  man  to  con- 
sult the  great  book  of  the  Christian  law ;  and  although  he 
insisted  upon  his  own  interpretation  of  particular  passages 
of  the  scriptures,  the  principles  of  free  inquiry  which  he 
introduced  led  to  further  results,  and  gradually  established 
that  liberty  of  conscience  which  nowei^ists  in  the  Protestant 
states  of  Europe.  But  Luther  himself,  whilst  he  appealed 
to  the  scriptures  against  human  authority,  did  not  for  a 
moment  admit  of  any  doubts  .concerning  the  truth  of 
revelation.  The  question  between  Luther  and  his  anta- 
gonists is  therefore  of  material  importance  chiefly  to  Chris- 
tians. To  those  who  do  not  believe  in  Christianity  it  may 
appear  of  little  conseauence  what  Christians  do  believe,  or 
how  and  whence  they  aerive  their  belief;  but  eVen  in  a  social 
point  of  view  it  is  of  some  importance  to  decide  whether 
laree  multitudes  of  men  are  to  exercise  their  own  judgment 
and  be  able  to  give  reasons  why  they  believe  certain  doc- 
trines^ or  whether  they  are  for  ever  to  repeat,  generation 
after  generation,  whatever  they  have  been  taught  in  their 
youth,  without  exercising  their  reasoning  powers  on  the 
matter. 

Those  who  judge  of  Luther's  disposition  merely  from  his 
controversial  style  and  manner  greatly  mistake  his  character. 
He  was  a  warm-hearted  German,  kind  and  generous;  be 
abused  and  vilified  his  antagonists  the  more  in  proportion  as 
they  were  powerful,  but  he  could  feel  for  the  unhappy,  and  he 
even  tendered  some  consolation  to  his  bitterest  enemy 
Tetxel,  when,  focsaken  by  his  employers,  and  upbraided  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  he  was  in  the  agcMues  of  death 
and  despair. 

Luther  gave  that  impulse  towards  spiritual  philosophy, 
that  thirst  for  information,  that  logical  exercise  of  the  mind, 
which  have  made  the  Germans  the  most  generally  instructed 
and  the  most  intellectual  people  in  Europe.  Luther  was  con- 
vinced of  the  necessitv  of  eaucation  as  auxiliary  to  religion 
and  morality,  and  he  {deeded  unceasingly  fbr  the  education  ox 
the  labouring  classes,  broadly  telling  princes  and  rulers  how 
dangerous  as  well  as  unjust  it  was  to  keep  their  subjects  in 
ignorance  and  degradation.  He  was  no  courtly  flatterer: 
he  spoke  in  favour  of  the  poor,  the  humble^  and  the  op- 
pressed, and  against  the  high  and  mighty,  even  of  his  own 
party,  who  were  guilty  of  cupidity  andofipression.  Luther's 
doctrine  was  altogether  in  favour  of  cisil  liberty,  and  in 
Germany  it  tended  to  support  constitutional  rights  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  imperial  power. 

Luther *s  moral  courage,  his^  undaunted  firmness,  his 
strong  conviction,  and  the  great  nvolut&on  which  he  effected 
in  society,  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  historical  characters. 
The  form  of  the  monk  of  Wittenberg  emerging  ftom  the 
receding  gloom  of  the  middle  ages,  appears  towering  above 
the  sovereigns  and  warriors,  statesmen  and  divines  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  were  hb  contemporaries,  his  aata^ 
gonists,  or  his  disciples. 

(J.  Alb.  Fahriehis,  CenttfoUwn  Lutheranunh  2  vols.. 
1 728-30,  gives  a  list  of  all  the  authors  who  had  then  written 
concerning  Luther  and  his  Reformation.) 

LUTON,  is  a  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Flitt  and  county 
of  Bedford,  comprising  the  township  of  Luton  and  the 
hamlets  of  East  and  West  Hyde,  Leegrave,  and  Stopsley. 
The  town,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lea, 
18  miles  south  by  east  from  Bedford,  and  29  north-west  by 
north  from  London,  is,  we  believe,  neither  paved  nor  lightecC 
but  the  inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  water  from  the 
river.  The  making  of  straw-plat  and  malting  constitute 
the  chief  manufactures  of  the  place.  The  hving  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  patronage  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  valued  at 
830^  per  annunu  Besides  almshouses  and  a  few  other  be- 
nevolent institutions,  there  is  a  national-school  which  is 
usually  attended  hy  a  considerable  number  of  children. 
The  population  of  the  entire  parish  in  1831  was  6693,  that 
of  the  township  alone  being  396 1.  iEedenastical  Revenue* 
Report ;  Ibpuiation  Returns,  &c.) 

LUTRA.    [Otter.) 

LUTRAWIA.  (Conchology.)    [Ptl<widba.J 

LUTRl'COLA.  (Conchology.)    [PytoRiDEA.] 

LUTTERWORTH.    [Leicbstrrshire.] 

LUTZEN.    [GtjwrAVus  Adolphtjs.J 
LUXEMBOURG,  or  LUXEMBURG,  a  grand^ucby  or 
province  in  the  Ketherlands,  the  sovereignty  of  wlrdi  at 
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this  timo  (February,  1839)  forms  a  8iibjc<!t  of  dispute 
beiwoon  HoUaml  sml  Belgium.  The  king  of  the  Nethcrlonda 
beoanio  grand -duko  of  Luxembourg  by  the  arrangemenU  of 
the  Coni^rcsa  of  Vienna,  and  as  such  a  member  of  the 
Oormanir.  Confederaiiou.  [Bklgium.]  Luxembourg  is 
bounded  on  the  eiist  by  the  Prussian  Rhenish  provinces,  on 
tho  north  by  Liege,  on  the  west  by  Namur,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  FVonch  donartmenis  of  the  Moselle  and  Ardennes. 
Its  greatest  length  fVom  east  to  west  is  75  miles,  and  its 
ffrrntcst  breadth  is  50  miles;  its  area  is  69t\oo0  hectares 
i«inal  to  l,700,0i»0  Enghsh  »eres>,  or  :i656  square  mdes, 
distributed  as  foUowa: — 

W\xmU  and  planutjoos            .  2 1  l.OoO 

AhaWo  laud,  pa^tuw*  and  meadows  240.000 

lliMihs  and  cx^muKus         .         •  1^7.000 

Vm^u'.UNTibie  laud,  marries.  &c  6S.240 

Kv^ds&C-                •                  •  >3,760 

690,000 

Tixo  principal  riwrs  of  Luxembourg  are,  the  Moselle. 
\khirh  for  twenty-five  miles  forms  the  boundaiy  between 
thi*  province  and  Prussia;  the  Sikre.  an  attiuent  of  the 
Mi»M>Uo,  and  also  a  boundary  through  part  of  its  course 
lH»twoen  this  province  and  the  Prussian  territory;  the  Our 
and  the  Else  or  Alzette.  which  fall  into  the  SQre ;  the  Semois, 
which  rises  near  Arlon,  and,  (lowing  first  to  the  west  and 
then  to  the  north,  fulls  into  the  Maas;  the  Ourthe,  which 
risc5  near  Bastogne,  and  falls  into  the  Maas  near  Liege.; 
tho  Lesse.  which  rises  near  Neufchdteau,  and  also  falls  into 
the  Maas  near  Dinant.  There  are  also  several  small 
streams,  which  have  the  appearance  of  rivers  only  when 
swollen  by  rains. 

Luxembourg  is  crossed  from  the  south-west  to  the  north- 
east by  a  range  of  high  ground,  part  of  the  Ardennes,  which 
separates  the  valley  of  the  Maas  from  that  of  the  Moselle. 
This  range  has  a  mean  elevation  of  1600  feet  above  the 
Maas  at  Liege,  and  1640  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Moselle  on  the  French  frontier.  The  soil  of  this  elevated 
region  is  calcareous,  which  character  extends  on  both  sides 
4}f  the  range,  and  forms  a  band  about  25  miles  wide,  which 
is  principally  occupied  as  pasturage.  The  lower  lands, 
wi^hich  are  commonly  called  the  good  country^  are  very  pro- 
ii^uctive.  and  yield  abundant  harvests  of  wheat  and  rye.  as 
^wbll  as  Hax,  hemp,  mangel-wurzel,  and  all  kinds  of  le^mes. 
:Such  of  the  high  lands  as  are  applied  to  arable  cultivation 
»rarely  yield  anything  but  r>'e.  oats,  and  potatoes.  Luxem- 
bourg contains  many  woods  of  large  growth.  The  agricul- 
iture  of  this  province  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  any 
•other  part  of  the  Netherlands.  The  vine  is  cultivated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Silre';  and  in  1837.  the 
imost  abundant  vintage  on  record,  there  were  produced 
75,503  hectolitres  (1,661,066  gallons)  of  wine.  The  quality 
•of  the  wine  of  the  district  is  inferior.  In  the  same  districts 
are  upwards  of  2000  distilleries,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which 
have  been  established  since  1832.  The  quantity  of  spirit 
idistilled  in  1837  was  4,116,420  gallons,  from  which  it  is 
•evident  that  the  establishments  are  generally  upon  a  very 
small  scale. 

At  the  beginning  of  1835  there  were  in  the  province 

32.585  horses,   122,288  homed  cattle,  and  167,532  sheep ; 

and  in  the  course  of  that  year  there  were  exported  5  horses, 

172  horned  cattle,  and  7536  sheep  and  lambs,  besides  22,217 

ihof^,  of  the  number  of  which  no  account  has  been  taken ; 

they  must  however  be  very  numerous,  as  there  is  scarcely 

la  family  in  tho  province  by  whom  swine  are  not  bred  and 

reared.  The  branches  of  industry,  not  agricultural,  pursued  in 

Luxembourg,  besides  distilling,  are  those  of  iron- works,  slate- 

(quarries,  potteries,  tanneries,  cloth*mills,  and  paper-mills. 

Ihe  quantitv  of  iron  made  is  about  9000  tons  in  a  year,  the 

tore  for  which  is  found  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of 

the  province.    The  fuel  employed  in  the  smelting-furnaces 

.is  wood-charcoal.     Luxembourg  contains  lead  and  ooppei*. 

At  Stolzembourg,  a  village  about  seventeen  miles  north 

of  the  city  of  Luxembourg,  a  copper-mine  was  worked  in 

1749,  1764,  and  1768,  and  in  1772  was  abandoned  as  being 

•exhausted.  There  is  a  lead-mine  in  work  at  Longwilly,  near 

Bustogne,  but  the  produce  is  not  great. 

Luxembourg  is  less  densely  peopled  than  any  pro- 
vince of  Belgium.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1837,  was  323,219,  of  whom  15.693  only  were 
Jiving  iu  towns,  and  307,526  in  rural  districts.    In  1836 


there  were  bom  m  the  towns  322  male  and  283  fvnialo 
children,  and  in  the  country  5678  male  and  5469  femb.«.* 
children;  all  together,  11.752.  The  number  of  dcatlts  in  th.t< 
year  was,  in  towns  23 1  males  and  194  females,  in  the  coun- 
try 3588  males  and  3408  females  ;  all  together,  74\i\.  It 
appears  from  an  authentic  document  that  the  population  ^f 
Luxembourg  in  1541  was  only  95,058  souls.  In  17»4  ih«.ro 
were,  in  the  towns  of  Luxembourg,  Arlon,  and  EchteriM<  u, 
12,874,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  province  211,220  inhabitaiH*  ; 
all  together,  224,094.  In  1817  there  were  only  213,597  so\i.-.w 
but  since  that  time  the  increase  has  been  rapid.  In  1  ?.^« 
when  the  population  was  302,654,  there  were  30*i,J.>i 
Catholics,  68  Protestants,  and  335  Jews. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants  is  said  to  U* 
superior  to  that  of  any  province  in  Belgium,  a  ^t  whu  h 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  small  number  of  towns  a*td 
to  the  minute  division  of  the  land,  which  is  such  as  to  ma k  f 
propiietors  of  the  majority  of  the  labouring  people.  To 
these  causes  may  be  added  the  absence  of  wealth  and  cdu- 
sequently  of  temptation  to  commit  offences  against  propt-i  *  > . 
which  form  the  great  majority  of  charges  brought  l-ttoru 
the  tribundb  in  richer  and  more  densely  peopled  commniu- 
ties.  The  province  does  not  contain  any  considerable  hhrj- 
ries  nor  museums  of  natural  history.  Some  antient  abU\  * 
in  former  times  possessed  considerable  c«.41ections  of  buo».«, 
but  they  have  long  since  been  dispersed,  and  even  in  r^*- 
city  of  Luxembourg  there  is  now  no  coilection  that\Kov.l'.l 
be  considered  remarkable  if  possessed  by  a  private  |H.r- 
8on. 

The  youths  of  Luxembourg  have  no  college  within  I'l  .o 
province  which  they  can  attend,  and  are  accu^toroed  u*  u  i 
for  instruction  to  Louvain,  to  Liege,  and  to  Paris.  Tltcri.- 
were  in  1833,  in  all  Luxembourg,  779  primary  schuoU.  at- 
tended bv  39.114  scholars  of  both  sexes.  The  numWr  la* 
increased  since  that  time,  and  every  village  or  hamlet  h:.y 
now  its  primary  school,  the  teacher  of  which  is  chos4>n  i*> 
the  heads  of  families. 

The  city  of  Luxembourg,  the  capital  of  the  pro%in<*e.  i«  s 
fortress  of  great  strcngtli,  in  49"  37'  N.  laU  and  fi*-  '/  K 
long.,  on  the  Elze:  66  miles  south-south-cast  from  L.»-v  t:. 
25  miles  south-west  from  Treves,  and  100  miles  south-c.^-' 
from  Brussels.    The  eity  is  surrounded  by  strong  wails  a.  -. 
deep  ditches,   and  has  a  double  line  of  outworks  in  i  <c 
form  of  a  heptagon.     It  is  small  but  well  built,  has   u*^i 
churches,  a  military  hospital,  and  a  newly  built  mark' i- 
place;   its  population  is  11,500.    Luxemboui^asa  fortr<   ^ 
belongs  to  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  is  oocupK'i  ..■ 
their  troops.  The  town  of  Arlon  is  10  miles  north-north-*  «.r: 
from  Luxembourg.  [Arlon.]  Echternach.  on  the  right  U^i  ». 
the  Sure.  13  miles  north-east  from  Luxembourg,  has  d  iv- 
pulation  of  3417,  who  are  occupied  with  the  manufsctu.i.' 
of  pottery,  woollen  cloths,  and  otncr  less  important  maiu  r«. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  has  five  gates ;  iic\':>' 
tains  527  houses,  I  church,  3  chapels,  a  town-halU    »'  . 
an  hospital.    Other  towns  of  the  province  are  St.  HuU  .  i. 
in  the  Ardennes,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  rich  Benetht  *-.:,» 
abbey,  arid  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  with  1500  inhabitan;* 
Bouillon,  the  capital  of  the    duchy  of  the  same   iw.i.*. 
[Bouillon];  Neufch&teau,  in  a  wild  district  of  the  A 
dennes,  with  1200  inhabitants;  Bastogne,  in  a  plain  in    . 
Ardennes,  with  2400  inhabitants;    Diekirck  on  tlie  Si  ... 
with  2500  inhabitants;  and  Grevenmachem,  in  a  pli&>.  • 
country  on  the  Moselle,  where  a  considerable  quanuu  .: 
wine  is  made.    [Ardennes.] 
LUXOR.    [Egypt;  Thebbs.] 

LUZ£'RN  {Lucfme  in  French),  a  canton  of  Switac  rU  ^  ! 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Aargau,  on  the  east  by  Schv  «   . 
and  Zug.  on  the  south  by  Unterwalden,  and  on  the  ««.<^i  r.. 
Bern.    Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  33  m  « 
and  its  greatest  breadth  27.  Its  area  is  reckoned  at  6^7  m .  i 
The  declivity  of  the  valleys  is  towards  the  north-ea»t  ^'. 
north-west.    The  southern  part  of  the  canton  b^*lox.^'-  i 
the  basin  of  the  Reuss,  which  issues  out  of  the  WaltUit  *•  . 
-  lake  at  the  town  of  Luzern,  and  ilows  in  a  north-east  dirt>i ; 
into  Aargau.      Below  Luzern  the  Reuss  is  joined  by   : 
Wald  Emihe,  which  rises  at  the  south-west  extremity  i>i  :>   . 
canton,  runs  northward  through  the  fine  district  caOleil  i 
Enllibuch,  and  then  flows  north-east  until  it  meets   '... 
Reuss.    A  succession  of  high  grounds,  running  across  * . 
middle  of  the  canton,  divides  the  basin  of  the  Reu»s  fxnm  t  *  . 
of  the  Aar.  to  which  latter  river  the  northern  part  of  Luj«  . 
belongs.  The  Suliron  flows  out  of  the  Sempacher  lake,  v  h .    . 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  canton,  and  runs  nourUiwud  towaxda  u.4 
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A »;»'.*-«,  k*.-.zof  G-j  i**A,  xijt  w^.tft  '^L?-a<-.«v^  it..  atru*r 
1.115  pr,<w«tr  of  tn*  G*^ir»at4.     At  \ta  6i:Ji:a  -.f  .^^x'-i'-i-i, 

pr-*n  -.  »».  ^f>ri.'-.  Gi.*H,  1.7  ,  p.  ^■?X  Hl^hnn  }    la  •.-.*  t.-aft 

Tti^.  Ur.^  *rf:(«*  f4  Ly^a-.r.-i  m^nt^.r.**!  oi  ih*  .-Cr^?^.  x.t 

»  ..rti  tr*  ait*Mj'*r.t  »  g.'trft  m  Jar..  ir^*it;/s  'Op-^^-U,'  erL  * 

T*  Wi?*".   •:.  '*„  t 

L'*^KST.V  Si%:i^.f'*  »ani^  f/f  a  gf;n';<  of  rri-^U.-^i^.r^s 

*  .^  t  M.  f>v.w*i^t%>:»4  as  coming  Tcrj  n^ar  to  lije  i'-jc-a 

LV'CIA  ^Arr./ti.  a  pro^ir.'W  of  A.*Ji  Mir.of,  wm  brK*L^*:d 
O^  T.^  r^.rK  hv  Krjf%/.a,  or.  tci*r  «sa.*i  by  Pir^pLvl*^,  or.  tL« 
w*^t  "r>v  t.%r.A,\rA  r^ \\jh  •*.«*: h  bj  tr-ft  Mefi.Vmr>*Ar*  S«a_ 
T.us  ,.'.'vr  of  of  ?i***  "/-ntry  "waA  ect.r*r'.y  \itX:./9U  ul:  the 
/•-r/^-.t  •>.<..:  '*  Mr  F':.-/«%  'H'i--;.  w:.r/  u^^K..^i  a  n^r^.i^r-  \ 

<^^, -.<->:♦,  •*;*  *h  n  .1  fc^  \T.  .r'\j  o.r:;m'.i.c5*«d  to  the 
■»  ,r  1  r,;  T-^t  J,  -'..  ^.i*.  .r*  of  h-*  j  wrr.-*L  We  are  .nf^rmel 
f*y  :.  '*,  ':^t  tr.e  ''..'.'rj  ia  er/.f.eo-*!?  re;;rw*ri*eii  in  ali 
1.^.  .;.i  ,*,  *«/i  M.il  't^zH  are  rio  rf*o»-'Xi.r.*  of  any  iL^p-^rt-  i 

t'»  '*,  TP-.  'fi  r.v  »fi  roariy  pur:/;^  to  a  VT«;^t  t^uYiU     Mount 
h-^.yf...*,  f^i.'.'A  \f  yrtr^ut  T^khat'.u,  t/j  lD*r  north  of  PV.a*€liA 
o..  *i^.  \^,riKt^of  r'4rfi['h)l»a,  n«e^  to  th*e  hetghl  of  7^«jO  feet, 
f  A '<»7^l:a«  >,  p.   t'l  ;.j      ArcTiHinj^  to  StriUj  (xlr^  c  iii., 
>  *..  ... ,  p  i.  X  Tou^hnttz)  'here  »  a  great  nurnljer  of  go»jd 
I  4.'  ^,4/"^  nol*.:r*<U;.'!.».^  lUe  rrxWy  nature  of  the  c/asL  [ 
1>^  .^  yn  of  tne  rz/a-^t,  fr/rn  Teirm»<»uA  on  ihe^e^t  to  Pha-  • 
u  ..♦  'A.  I'l.':  «»«t,  14  *a,d  bj  Slrabo  to  be  17J0  stadia.    The  ! 
f,>r?4  *:rtt  \r^n  of  Lw-.a  i»  ^j^*  uj..*,'*!  by  the  mountains  which  i 

•  ..  \^,rt  the  bi/b  UM*:  Iaf.4  of  Fbrvpia  on  the  Muth,  and  i 
yn.,'  u  a{/[4r.<r  to  b;j\e  Uren  known  to  the  antients  under  the  , 
r. it/>«  of  M4Mk'>tu4.  Mount  Maji§icytu%  u  erroneously 
p,4ffA  ill  fii'/%t  ifiap%  in  the  centre  of  tlie  country,  where 
tr.<:r';  are  i»o  tnouniain*),  ar-cordiii((  to  Mr.  Fellows.  The 
Xa.'i'.hus,  wh.'.'h  IS  alv>  re  prevented  a^  an  inconsiderable 
sfr(r<irii,  u  in  rcahty  a  river  of  considerable  length,  flowing 
ffiUt  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  L>cia;  and  the  whole 
ofttie  int<;rior,  UMlead  of  bein^  occupied  by  mountains,  as 
was  comrfionl)  thought,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  fertile  plain, 
;kurroundcd  by  mountains  on  every  bide,  and  drained 
throu;^h  itn  whole  extent  by  the  river  Xanthus. 

Aaording  to  Herodolu*  the  Lyciaas  were  originally 
called  Mi])anH,  and  af'tervvardi)  Sohnii;  but  again  changed 
their  name  to  that  of  Terrniiae,  after  Sarpedon  settled  in  the 
country,  having  Ih'hu  cornj>elle<l  to  leave  Crete  in  conse- 
quence of  diRMMisionA  with  his  brother  Minos.  They  were, 
arcordin'^  V»  the  same  authority,  eventually  called  Lycians 
from  L)cu»,  the  .vjn  of  Pandion,  who  came  to  L}cia  after 
he  had  been  expelled  froiu  Athens  by  hi&  brother  iCgeus. 
(Herri<l<>t.,  i.  173,  Compare  Strabo,  vol.  iii.,  p.  '217,  218.)  In 
Ihe  Homeric  poerns  the  country  is  always  called  Lycia,  and 
the  .Sul)mi  are  mentioned  as  a  warlike  people  against  whom 
B4:lIerophon  is  sent  to  fl^ht  by  the  king  of  Lycia  (//.,  vi. 
J^l;.  In  later  times  the  southern  part  of  Phrygia,  on  the 
north  of  L>cia,  was  always  called  Milyas;  but  the  people 
are  never  called  Solymi,  though  the  name  still  remained  in 
Mount  Solyma  on  the  north-eastern  coast  That  Lycia 
wa4  early  colonized  by  the  Greek  nation  is  evident,  not 
only  from  the  account  of  Herodotus,  but  also  from  many 
oth^T  Lycian  traditions,  as  well  as  from  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  which  wa»  Hprcad  over  the  whole  country.  Xanthus 
wa«(  a  Cretan  settlement  (Steph.  Byz.),  and  60  stadia  below 
the  town  was  a  f^rove  sacred  to  Latona,  near  an  antient 
temple  of  the  Lycian  Apollo  (Strabo,  vol.  iii^  p.  215;  Diod., 
\'  50),  But  the  chief  temple  was  at  Patara,  the  winter 
habitation  of  the  god,  where  he  gave  oracles  through  the 
mouth  of  a  pnestcbs.  (MuUer's  Dorians^  i^  p.  245,  Engl, 
trannl.) 

The  Lycians  appear  to  have  obtained  considerable  power 
in  eorly  times.  Ihev  were  almost  the  only  people  west  of 
the  Halys  who  were  not  subdued  by  Crcesus  (Herodot^  i. 
2b) ;  and  they  made  an  ob&tinato  resistance  to  Harpagus, 
the  g«Mieral  of  C>  ru%  but  were  eventually  conquered.  (Ue- 
rodot.,  i.  176.)  Tliey  nupplied  Xerxes  with  fifty  ships  in  his 
expedition  against  Greec^.  (Herodot,  viL  92.)  After  the 
downfall  of  the  Persian  empire  they  continued  subject  to 


"te  MnRvftr  ti!  rh«  encqne^  of  AotsoehiM  \iif  the  Ho- 
aioMi,  vlteii  'iuor  ';r>na\'7.  ^  *^^'  ^  Caria,  was  granted  by 
•h*  <!niin«i«snn  trt  ra*  RnoLans  •  Polyb.,  p.  84^,  Casaubfrn  T; 
-k'lt  uar  firmdfim  wmj  afterwards  again  secured  to  them  X:\ 
:!i«  Kooasu  '  Poi^h.,  p  lio).  who  allowed  them  to  p^e^er^  < 
i£/ixr  4V!i  kw«  and  their  political  constitution,  which  l<>^ 
f7»ar:7  ommed  ay  ^'raoo.  Acrording  to  this  aceoant  (vol  :j  i ., 
p.  1 : 4  ji«  2^.«7»Riaxect  wis  a  kiod  of  federation  consist  it  ^  *.  f 
IX  T.tu».  w^Ljca  tent  fSje^'itjis  to  an  assembly,  in  which  a 
r;T*rr*r.t  wim  ••tl^wri  fni  tte  whole  of  Lycia,  as  Well  a^^ 
j  ..:jr-*s  and  ^.f^rjir  mac^tTartrs.  All  matters  relatixi;;  T«i 
th*T  gr.T»rav.«*iii  of  vik  Oiur^'ry  were  d:scussed  in  thi^  a^^- 
««^*-.r.  The  mx  ^.rr.crpa,  '•;t.«^^  Xanthus,  Patara,  Piij.i:  -^ 
O.ja'is,  M«n,  i..d  V.'.%.  Lad  thr»^  votes  each ;  other  ci»;-  > 
two  \  >  as4  ea.!!! :  ar.ii  'he  r»;miii*der  oalv  one  each.  In  *  • » ri- 
ien-«>re  of  <L««»r.».i:ns  becwe»fn  the  different  cities.  »!.  i 
c*.n4T.t ^tj.a  wia  ab»Ashcd  by  the  emperor  Claudius  (Sui  '.. 
C'ju/L,  t  ii;  c-.m.:are  l^Hput^  c,  i*);  and  the  coli'tv 
-n-'ed  to  'he  pmvjicc  of  PimphvUa.     (Dion.  Cass.,  Ix-,  p. 

Lycia  «xii'.a.ned  many  ci'ies  of  considerable  im porta n.  v. 
P*-ny  tSiI.  Hift^  T.  i.'i)  mentitins  3%  but  says  that  th^rv 
were  former.y  aa  many  as  7").    Telmissus,  on  the  bonier'*  -f 
C^.a,  a  feipi^rt  w.c;i  a  g-^od  harbour,  must  have  b«.cn    a 
^i3rx  A  v.mut  impi.rar.-e  m  she  time  of  Ocesus(Hcro<!ot  ,  i. 
7*),  bjt  af".er»iria  d»rcLnt:d  m  power;  it  is  mentione«l  I.. 
Strabo  as  a  small  fwce.     South  of  Tel  missus,  on  the  c^ki^:^ 
were  ih^  t:wz^  of  Py:iJa,  Cra^us^  and  Patara;  the  last  •  : 
whirh  IS  deimbed  by   Sinbo  as  a  large  city  with  tiia!,> 
temples  in  it,  ar^d  is  said  by  Li\y  (xxxvil  15)  to  have  bv 
the  capital  cf  Lyia.    Accoriing  to  Pliny,  the  antient  i.  nntr 
of  this  town  was  Safap»  l/fifi.  *V<j/,  v.  28) ;  but  the  nati.  • 
was  afterwards  changed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  into  A:- 
sinoe.   ( S;ra>3,  v  jl.  u.,  p.  i  1 5, 2 1 6.)  To  the  north  of  Pat .» -  -. 
on  the  river  Xanthus,  were  the  towns  of  Xanthus  (mI- 
was  burnt  b)  iis  iithabrant^  when  they  could  no  Ur... 
mist  Brutus)  and  T.ui;  and  to  the  east,  along  the  CL^.•^ 
those  of  Myra  (mentwned  in  the  AcU^  xxvii.  5,  as  a  s-  • 
port,  but  placed  in  most  maps  m  the  interior^  Limyra,  a 
Olympus.    The  portion  of  Pinara  is  doubtful:    it  is   \  .* 
down  in  the  maps  on  the  ri\er  Xanthus,  above  the  town    : 
the  same  name ;  but  the  numerous  inscriptions  which  >'  - 
Fellows  found  at  this  spot,  called  at  present  Doover,  pr-  •.. 
that  this  was  the  position  of  Tlos.     Between  Myra  a.  1 
Olympus  was  the  sacred  promontory,  stretching  out  a  r  -. 
siderable  distance  into  the  sea,  off  which  were  the  Chel . 
nian  islands.     On  the  borders  of  Pamphylia  was  the   n: 
portant  town  of  Phaselis,  founded  by  the  Dorians.  (Hen>  It. 
iL  178.)    It  had  three  harbours  (Strabo,  vol.  iii.,  p.  *Ji;» 
and  was  one  of  the  most  Nourishing  commercial  cit)c<  •  . 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor.     It  was  one  of  the  pi  n.- 
cipal  resorts  of  the  Cilicbn  pirates  in  the  later  times  of  \\  , 
Roman   republic,  and  was  destroyed  for  this   r«aM>ii    ♦ 
Paulus  Ser^ilius.     (Cic.  r<»rr.,  vi.  10.)     It  was  afterw  a- 
rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  by  Lucan  (viii.  251);  but  it  u*.\ 
recovered  its  former  importance. 

LY'CIUM.    Many  antient  authors,  and  among  oti. 
Diosco rides,  describe  under   the  above  name  a  sub>;» 
as  used  in  medicine,  which  is  stated  to  be  of  two  k.: 
one  obtained  from  Lycia  and  Cappadocia,  and  the  •  i : 
from  India.   The  former  is  said  to  he  the  produce  of  a  ih^: 
shrub  called  Pyxacantha.    The  latter  is  stated  to  be  i ^   . 
valuable  and  efficacious  as  a  medicine,  and  to  bo  prud..-  •• 
also  by  a  thorny  shrub  which  is  called  Lonchitis, 

Most  modem  authors  have  stated  these  plants  ar:  1  .  • 
substance  they  produce  to  be  totally  unknown ;  others  v 
sider  species  of  Khamnus,  or  the  common  box,  to  be  a.l  . 
to.    Prosper  Alpinus  thought  Berberis  Cretica  to  W-  • 
of  the  plants;  while  Garcias  ab  Orto  thought  Catec    - 
be  the  substance,  and  Acacia  Catechu  the  plant  \:t. 
it.    It  is  possible  that  some  species  of  RhamnuK  .  -   •. 
infectorius,  of  which  both  the  root,  wood,  and  berries  j^  -.-     . 
medicinal  properties,  and  which  are  in  the  prv^  4t 
used  for  dyeing  yellow,  may  have  formed  one  of  the  k^ 
of  Lycium,  as  it  is  common  in  the  countries  wberv  ihv  i   • 
kind  is  said  to  ha>'e  been  produced,  and  some  sc^*c.«^. 
Rhamnus  were  by  the  olaer   botanisU  called   L«  ^ . 
Though  there  is  uncertainty  about  the  Lfcinm  of    A- 
Minor,  that  of  India  seemed  to  have  been  quite  unknown 
the  publication  of  a  paper  'On  the  Lycium  of  DwMccr.   ■ . 
by  Dr.  Hoyle,  in  the  Ilinnean  Society's  Transactions  for  :  ^ 
where  it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  proof  that  Gateciau  «   > 
the  \vKiov  tySucov  (Lycium  indicum)Q£\iM  antiems;  in  &. .  ^ 
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inoompatible  wiih  the  evidenoo  addiio^d  <m  tlio  lubiMl  fnm 
Oriental  writers.  TheGreek  autfaon  on  medicine  having  been 
translated  into  Arabic,  and  from  this  language  into  Pergian, 
and  these,  with  additioni>  forming  the  works  now  in  use  in 
India,  wo  may  expect  to  find  in  them  some  trace  of  Ly- 
and  in  fact  in  that  called  MakhMunal-  Udwuh;  loqf' 


cium 


von  is  mentioned  as  the  plant  which  yields  hugis,  and  in 
Persian  it  is  tMed/bel-stikreh.  Loqfycn  is  evidently  written 
for  iookyon,  through  an  error  of  the  transcriber  in  a  dia- 
critical point,  in  the  same  way  that  Filalbos  (Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon)  bus  been  changed  in  some  of  these  works  into  J^lakooi, 
Thin  is  further  evident  indeed  from  referring  to  the  Latin 
translations  of  Serapion  and  Avioenna,  where  hadad  and 
feel'zuhuruj  are  translated  Lycium  and  Lycinm  indicum. 
In  (ho  Persian  work,  hoosnz  or  hoosis  (the  same  word  as 
hadad)  is  described  as  being  of  two  kin<b.*  one  ftom  India, 
of  which  the  Hindee  name  is  rtuot;  and  the  other  from 
Arabia.  The  Persian  name  feel^zukrek  is  translated  in 
our  best  dictionaries  'box*thom,'  that  is,  Pyxacantba.  The 
best  kind  of  rusot  is  said,  in  ihe  Makkzun-al-Udwieht  to  be 
brought  from  Nugg^r-kote  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lahore, 
and  that  it  is  an  extract  made  from  a  decoetion  of  the  fresh 
wuod  of  dar-kukL  Qn  inijuiring  in  the  shops  of  the  drug- 
gibts  in  the  bazars  of  India,  Dr.  R.  learned  that  both  the 
wood  dar-huld  and  the  extraet  ruiot  were  imported  into  the 
plains  of  India  from  the  Himalayas.  On  travelling  in  these 
mountains,  and  on  wishing  to  be  shown  the  plant  which 
produced  the  wood  called  dar-huld  as  well  as  that  from 
which  the  ruiot  was  procured,  species  of  Berberry  were  im- 
mediately pointed  out,  and  it  was  stated  that  both  the  wood 
and  the  extract  were  procured  indifferently  from  JBerberis 
asiattea,  B.  asistata^  B.  Lycium,  and  B.  pinnaia.  On  cut- 
ting into  the  wood  of  each,  and  having  some  converted  into 
extract,  he  found  both  to  correspond  in  every  respect  with 
what  he  had  bought  in  the  plains  under  the  name  of  dar-huld 
and  rusot.  The  extract  rusot  is  procumble  in  the  bazars 
of  India,  being  much  employed  bv  the  native  practitioners 
of  medicine  in  India,  as  an  external  application  rubbed  over 
the  swollen  eye-lid  either  simply  or  in  combination  with 
opium  and  alum  and  a  little  water  or  oil,  both  in  incipient 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eye.  The  wood  of  Berberr^ 
Uein^;  employed  both  in  Europe  and  India  as  a  yellow  dy^ 
it  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  E.  Solly,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  that  the  root,  wood,  or  ex- 
traet tnight  be  imported  from  India  for  the  use  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Europe.  This  notioe  may  appear  disproportioned 
to  the  iranortence  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  interesting  as 
(^bowing  the  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  had  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  India,  at  the  same  time  that  it  proves  the  great 
extent  to  which  the  influence  of  their  own  works  has 
spread. 

LY'CODON,  a  genus  of  serpents. 

Example,  Lycodon  Capensis,  Smith  (Lycodon  Horstokii, 
Schlegel). 

Description. — Shining  greenish-brown  above,  head  with- 
out variations,  and  the  scales  along  the  middle  of  the  back 
less  distinctly  marked  with  white  specks  than  those  of  the 
sides. 


Ljeodou  Otpentit  CSnrfih]^  w. 

Dr.  Smith,  who  recorded  this  species  in  1831,  in  the 
*  South  African  Quarterly  Journal,'  figures  and  describes, 
in  the  4th  number  of  the  '  Illustrations  of  the  Zoology  of 
South  Africa*  (1838),  now  in  the  course  of  publication,*  a 
Tariety  of  a  shining  blackish-green  oolour  above,  tinged 

*  PabUslied  nnder  the  ootliority  of  iho  Loids  CommiMbners  of  Tier  Majesty*! 
Treasiii^,  and  cxNiUiniu^  bettoUfttl  mmI  aceiumte  flrares.  wtth  exeelleot  d«scnp- 
ttoiu.  or  U>e  nninul*  of  Suath  Afkiai.  collectod  luring  ui  expedittuo  Into  the 
ttu^rior  tu  the  y«an  18^.  183^  and  1^36 ;  flUed  out  by  ih«  '  Cap«  of  Good 
Hope  Aaweiatioii  far  exploriog  C«ntrml  Alriea.* 


with  purple,  the  head  reticulated  With  white  lines,  and  tb^ 
scales  white  at  the  tips ;  greeniBb-yellow  below ;  eyes  livid« 
^reen.  Length  from  nose  to  tail  12  inches ;  of  the  taU  two 
inches. 

Locality  of  the  variety  above  described,— among  decayed 
wood,  near  a  small  stream,  immediately  beyond  Kurrichane, 
lat  about  25*'  south. 

HabitM,  ^.— •  When,'  continues  Dr.  Smith,  *  by  the  re 
moval  of  some  of  the  rotten  masses,  the  reptile  was  exposed, 
it  moved  slowlv  among  the  remaining  ones  in  search  of  a 
place  of  ooncedment ;  and  when  it  was  interrupted  in  its 
advance,  it  simply  coiled  itself  up  without  manifesting  any 
disposition  to  resist  the  opposition  offered ;  a  similar  course 
I  had  previously  observed  others  of  the  same  species  pursue 
when  attempts  were  made  to  secure  them ;  and  neither  did 
the  one  here  described  nor  the  others  ever  move  with  any 
considerable  rapidity,  nor  appear  much  in  fear  of  their 
assailants.  All  the  specimens  which  I  have  seen  of  this 
species  were  obtained  in  damp  situations,  and  never  remote 
fk'om  localities  where  they  could  rapidly  and  without  much 
exertion  conceal  themselves  if  necessaiy ;  and  in  the  latter 
respect  they  resemble  most  of  the  innocuous  snakes  of 
South  Africa,  which  are  not  endowed  with  the  powers  of 
effecting  rapid  movements. 

LY'COPIJS  EUROPiEUS,  a  wild  pknt  inhabiting  wet 
ditches  and  sides  of  ponds,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
LabiatflSy  and  known  popularly  under  the  name  of  gipsy- 
wort,  because  gipsies  are  said  to  stain  their  skins  with  its 
juice. 

LYCOPERDON,  a  genus  of  fungi,  emitting  when  burs^ 
either  by  violence  or  natural  dehiscence,  a  quantity  of  dust^ 
like  seeds  or  spores,  whence  the  species  are  commonly 
called  puff-balls.  The  old  botanists  collected  under  this 
name  a  variety  of  plants,  very  different  from  each  other  in 
many  respects,  although  agreeing  in  the  circumstance  just 
mentioned :  recent  writers  have  distinguished  them  as  so 
many  distinct  genera.  The  only  two  which  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  here  are  the  common  puff-balls,  which  burst 
irregularly,  and  the  starry  puff-balls,  which  split  in  a 
definite  stellate  manner.  They  are  each  inhabitento  of 
meadows,  pastures,  woods,  lawns,  &c.,  and  some  of  the 
species  are  exceedingly  common.  ¥nien  the  common  puff- 
ball,  Lycoperdon  gemmatum,  first  appears,  it  forms  a  whitish 
ball,  looking  like  a  common  eatable  mushroom,  but  by 
degrees  it  changes  colour,  becomes  brown,  and  tearing 
irregularly  at  the  apex,  discharges  a  cloud  of  brownish  du8t» 
consisting  entirely  of  its  ^spores.  The  Geasters,  or  starry 
puff-balls,  are  much  less  common  ;  instead  of  bursting  irre- 
gularly at  the  apex  when  ripe,  their  outer  rind  separates 
into  a  definite  number  of  lobes,  which  spread  open,  curve 
backwards,  and  at  last  elevate  upon  their  centre  a  bag  con- 
taining the  spores.  No  use  has  ever  been  made  of  any  of 
the  Lycoperdons,  except  in  the  case  of  L.  giganteum,  a  very 
large  indehiscent  species,  often  many  feet  in  circumference, 
and  filled  with  a  loatlisome  pulpy  mass,  which  has  been 
employed  as  a  styptic,  and  for  tinner. 

LY'COPHRIS.    [Foraminifbra,  vol.  x.,  p.  348.] 

LY'COPHRON,  a  native  of  Cbalcis  in  Euboea,  the  son 
of  Soeles,  and  adopted  by  the  historian  Lycus  of  Rhegium, 
was  a  distinguished  poet  and  grammarian  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  from  b.c.  280  to  B.C.  250,  where  he 
formed  one  of  the  seven  poets  known  by  the  nameof  Pleias. 
He  is  said  by  Ovid  to  have  been  killed  by  an  arrow.  (/i&t>» 
531.) 

Lycophron  wrote  a  great  number  of  tragedies,  the  titles 
of  many  of  which  are  preserved  by  Suidas;  but  only  one 
has  come  down  to  us,  entitled  '  Cassandra,  or  Alexandra.* 
This  poem  however  cannot  have  any  claims  to  be  called  a 
drama ;  Cassandra  is  the  only  person  introduced  as  speak- 
ing ;  and  she  narrates  to  Priam  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  the  subsequent  adventures  and  misfortunes  of  the 
Grecian  chiefs.     But  in  the  course  of  her  narration  she 

fives  an  account  of  almost  all  the  leading  events  in  Greek 
istory,  from  the  Argonautic  expedition  to  the  time  of  Alex* 
ander  the  Great.  Tne  work  is  written  in  iambic  verse,  and 
has  no  pretensions  to  any  poetical  merit ;  the  style  is  very 
obscure,  and  the  meaning  of  most  passages  very  doubtful, 
which  led  Statins  to  describe  it  as  the  '  Latebras  Lyco- 
phronis  atri.'  (Si/v.,  v.  3,  157.)  But  from  the  quantity  of 
mythological  and  historical  information  which  it  contained, 
and  perhaps  from  its  very  obscurity,  it  formed  a  favourite 
study  with  the  Greek  grammarians,  who  wrote  niany  com- 
mentaries upon  it ;  of  which  the  most  celebrated  by  Tzetzesi 
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^lio  hved  in  the  12lh  eentnrj  of  the  Chnstian  «ra,  it  Kill 
extant,  and  aflbrds  no  small  aiMftanfle  in  making  out  Ibe 
meaning  of  tbii  diffienlt  poem. 

The  *  Cassandra'  was  printed  for  the  ftrsi  time  at  the  Aldine 
press,  Venice,  1513.  Tbe  best  editions  are  bj  Potter,  Ox£ 
1697, 1702;  bf  Reicbaid,  Leip.  1788;  bj  Sebastian,  Rome; 
1 804 ;  and  by  Rwbmann,  Leip.  1833.  Tbe  eommentary  of 
Tsetses  has  been  publtsbed  witb  most  of  tbe  editions  of 
tbe  'Cassandra ;'  and  bas  also  appeared  in  a  separate  Ibrm 
under  tbe  soperintendence  of  C  6.  Muller,  Leip.  1812 
Tbe  '  Cassandra'  bas  been  translated  into  English  by  Lord 

Royston. 

LYCOPODIA'CEiB,  a  natural  order  of  vascular  Arro* 
gens»  chiefly  consisting  of  mois-like  plants,  inhabiting 
moors,  boggy  heaths,  and  woods  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
They  never  exceed  the  height  or  length  of  two  or  three 
feet,  and  usually  grow  prostrate,  bavine  their  stems  oovexed 
witb  numerous  imbricated  scale-like  leaves,  which,  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches  bear  in  their  axils  bivalve  cases  eon* 
taining  an  inflammable  powder,  sometimes  extremely  line, 
and  used  for  artificial  fireworks,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
their  spores.  No  distinct  trace  of  two  kinds  of  sexes  has 
been  found  in  these  plants,  which  seem  to  have  no  very 
close  allies  among  existing  races.  Their  resemblance  to 
ferns,  near  which  systematists  always  place  them,  chiefly 
oonsists  in  their  being  asexual,  and  having  spiral  vessels  in 
their  stems.  Some  of  them,  especially  Lyoopodium  ru> 
brum,  are  violent  purgatives,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to 
use  others  as  dyes,  but  in  general  they  are  of  little  im- 
portance to  any  except  the  botanical  systematist  Their 
name  has  however  of  late  been  brought  frequently  before 
tbe  public  in  popular  works,  in  consequence  of  an  opinion 
that  certain  large  fossils  common  in  the  coal-measures,  and 
called  Lepidodendra,  are  the  relics  of  an  extinct  gigantic 
race  of  these  now  pigmy  species.  This  opinion  has  been 
formed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  dichotomous  mode  of 
branching,  common  in  Lyoopodiaces,  is  a  circumstance  of 
paramount  importance  in  determining  natural  affinities,  and 
that  tbe  Lepidodendra  were  asexual.  The  latter  is  however 
not  provnl,  nor  indeed  very  probable,  and  the  internal  ana- 
tomy of  Lepidodendron  Haroourti  has  been  shown,  in  tlie 
'  FoftHil  Flora,'  to  be  unfavourable  to  tbe  supposition.  (Fos- 
9il  FlarOj  article  '  Lepidodendron  Harcourti;'  and  Adolphe 
Bronfirniart's  Vcgetaux  FoBsiles,  article  '  Lycopodiaceos.  j 

LYCOPODITES.  The  affinity  of  many  fossil  plants  to 
some  of  the  various  genera  composing  the  LyoopodiaoesD  is 
very  distinctly  pointed  out  by  M.  Bronscniart,  both  in  the 
'Prodrome'  <ld28)  and  in  the  *  Histoire  des  Veg6taux 
Footles.'  Such  of  these  as  agree  in  the  folloving  chaiac* 
tcrs  are  ranked  under  the  title  of  Lycopodites. 

Branches  pinnate ;  leaves  inserted  all  round  the  stem,  or 
in  two  opposite  rows,  not  leaving  distinct  and  circumscribed 
cicatrices.  Several  species  are  described  from  the  coal  de- 
posits and  oolitic  formations.  We  give  below  a  drawing 
of  part  of  Lycopodites  falcatus  (Phillip's  Geoi.  of  Vork- 
thire^  from  the  oolitic  shales  of  Gristhorpe,  near  Scarbo- 
rough. 


«,  inJ  magnifled  to  sUow  tbe  direction  of  tlic  uerrares. 

LYCO'RIS,  Sarigny's  name  for  a  genus  of  Dorsihran- 
ehiaie  Annelid$  (Nereids,  properly  so  called)  of  Cuvier.  See 
Savij^ny  (E^.  AnnelX  and  Cuvier  (R^gne  Animal). 

LYCURGUS.    [Sparta.1 

LYCURGUS,  the  Athenian  orator,  the  son  of  Lyco- 
pbron,  and  the  grandson  of  Lycurgus,  who  is  ridiculed  by 
Aristophanes  {Birds,  I.  1296),  was  one  of  the  warmest  sup- 
porters of  the  dcmocratical  party  in  the  contest  with  Philip 
of  Macedun.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  was 
older  than  l>cmosthenes  (Liban.,  Arg.  Aristogiton) ;  and  if 
hi*  father  was  put  to  death  by  the  Thirty  TyrenU  (Fito 
Decern  Orat,,  p.  841,  B.),  he  must  have  been  bom  previous 
to  B.C.  404 ;  but  the  words  of  the  biographer  are,  as  Mr. 
Clinton  has  justly  remarked  {Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  151), 
ambiguous,  and  may  implv  that  it  was  his  grandfather  who 
*vas  put  to  death  by  the  Thirty. 

Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  received  instruction  from  Plato 
tod  bocratcs.    Se  took  ai)  active  part  in  the  management 


of  poblie  albifi.  and  wis  one  of  the  Athenian  ambassadora 
who  lufcwded  (b  c.  343)  in  oounteraeting  the  designs  of 
Philip  against  Ambracia  and  Peloponnesus.  (Demosth.. 
PhiUp^  iii.,p.  129,  ed.  Reiske.)  He  filled  the  office  of  trea- 
surer of  the  pnUie  revenue  for  three  periods  of  five  year>>. 
that  is»  acooiding  to  the  antient  idiom,  twelve  years  iVuA 
Sic,  xvL  8«() ;  and  was  noted  for  the  integrity  and  abilii  v 
widi  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office.  BW-k  i 
{PubHe  Eeommm  of  ^M^ii#,  voL  ii.,  p.  183,  Engl.  trai.*L> 
considers  that  Lyeurgus  was  the  only  statesman  of  an- 
tiquity who  bad  a  real  knowledge  of  the  management  ff 
finmiMTi*.  He  raised  the  revenue  to  twelve  hundred  talent^, 
and  also  erected  during  his  administration  many  publit 
buildinga,  and  oompleted  the  docks,  the  armour}',  the 
theatre  of  Baechus,  and  the  Panathenaic  course.  So  great 
confidence  was  placed  in  the  honesty  of  Lycurgus,  th.xt 
many  citizens  confided  to  his  custody  large  sums  of  money  : 
and  shortly  before  his  death  be  had  the  accounts  of  hi» 
public  administration  engraved  on  stone  and  set  up  in  part 
of  the  wrestling-scbooL  An  inscription,  preserved  to  tbe 
present  day,  containing  some  accounts  of  a  manager  of  tlu^ 
public  revenue,  is  supposed  by  Bockh  {PubUe  Economy  f/ 
AihetUt  vol.  i^  p.  264)  to  be  a  part  of^the  accounts  of  L>  - 
curgus.  (See  tne  inscription  m  Bockh*s  Corpus  Insert j^ 
iionum  Grupcarum^  voL  i.,  p.  250,  No.  157.) 

AAer  the  battle  of  Chsronea  (b.c.  388)  L}vurgus  con- 
ducted the  accusation  against  the  Athenian  general  L\si- 
clesw  He  was  one  of  the  oraton  demanded  by  Alexander 
after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  bx.335.  He  died  abcvut 
the  year  b.c.  323,  and  was  buried  in  the  Academia.  (Pausaiu 
i.  29,$  15.)  Fifteen  years  after  his  death,  upon  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  dcmocratical  party,  a  decree  was  passed  by  tho 
Athenian  people  that  public  honours  should  be  paid  t«> 
Lycurgus ;  a  brazen  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  the  Cera- 
micus,  which  was  seen  by  Pausanias  (i.  8,  $  3X  and  tbr 
representative  of  his  family  was  allowed  the  privilege  uf 
dining  in  the  Pkytaneum.  This  decree,  which  was  prooosed 
by  Stratocles,  has  come  down  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  *  La\  «s 
of  the  Ten  Orators.' 

Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  published  fifteen  orations  iJ^tiir 
Dec,  OraL,  p.  843,  C;  Photius,  Cod^  268);  of  which  cr>'\ 
one  has  come  down  to  us.  This  oration,  which  was  del;, 
vered  b.c.  330,  is  an  accusation  of  Leocrates  (mora  A<mc«mi- 
rove),  an  Athenian  citizen,  for  abandoning  Athens  aArr 
the  battle  of  Chueronea,  and  settling  in  anothtf  Greets u 
state.  The  eloquence  of  Lycurgus  is  greatly  praised  hw 
Diodorus  Siculus  (xvL  88),  but  is  justly  characterized  hj 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  as  deficient  in  ease  and  ele- 
gance (vol.  v.,  p.  433,  ed.  Reiske). 

The  best  editions  of  Lycuigus  are  by  Taylor,  who  pub- 
lished it  with  the  *  Oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Midi. ijs' 
Camb.,  1743;  Becker,  1821 ;  Pinz^er,  1824,  Blume,  1^27  ; 
and  Baiter  and  Saupp,  1834.  It  is  also  included  in  the 
edition  of  the  'Oratores  Graxi,'  by  Reiske  and  Bekker.  airl 
has  been  translated  into  French  by  Auger,  Paris,  1 783. 

(Dionysius  of  Halicamassus ;  Li/s  qflsocraUs,  attributed 
to  Plutarch;  Preface  to  Taylor's  edition  of  Lycursru^: 
Nissen's  dissertation,  De  Lycurgi  Oratoris  Vita  ei  Re/vt 
gesiis,  1833.  Compare  Bockh*s  /V6/tc  Economy  qf  Athmi, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  264-269 ;  vol.  iL,  pp.  183-188,  Engl,  transl.) 

LY(5US,  River.    [Anatolia.] 

L  YD  FORD,  a  village  in  the  west  of  Devonshire,  Si.\cr. 
miles  north  of  Tavistock,  now  almost  deserted,  and  x.-^i't -. 
only  for  the  sake  of  a  waterfall  or  cataract  in  the  L> « i . 
nc&r  a  bridge  where  the  stream  is  pent  in  between  lu^a 
rocks.  When  the  river  is  full,  this  waterfall  is  a  very  pic  v> 
ing  object,  though  Risdon  ('Survey  of  Devon*)  sa\b.  *  I; 
maketh  such  an  hideous  noise,  that  being  only  beani  ai:  i 
not  seen,  it  causeth  a  kind  of  fear  to  the  passengers,  s<x  u* 
ing  to  them  who  look  down  to  it,  a  deep  abyss,  and  xm}  l« 
numbered  among  the  wonders  of  the  kingdom.'  This  u  ^ 
insigniQcant  villsge  was  formerly  a  frontier  town  of  c.u: 
siderable  strength  and  importance,  having  140  burge^^-- 
within  the  walk,  and  many  without,  and  protected  by  > 
castle,  erecte4  probably  by  the  Saxons,  when  tbcy  t*^  * 
driven  the  West  Britons  across  theTamar.  Lydford  ^  .> 
burnt  by  the  Danes  in  997.  It  is  recorded  in  Dbi]ieM]^\  a- 
a  manor  and  borough  in  antient  demesne,  havinefjniia  - . 
pait  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown  in  the  time  of  £d\^  a* 
the  Confessor*  and  as  not  being  liable  to  any  impost,  c\cc  f : 
at  the  same  time^  and  for  the  same  causes,  as  London.  L.v  i- 
ford  appears  however  to  have  been  tallaged  with  £ict\r, 
Axmiusteri  Witeford,  and  ten  other  towns,  in  20  Heniy  IL 
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(1174) ;  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  John  (1203),  that  king,  for 
the  small  sum  of  5  marks  (3/.  13«.  Ad.\  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  H.  de  la  Pomeraie,  that  he  would  not 
grant  to  the  burgesses  of  Lydford  better  liberties  than  those 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Exeter.  (Madox,  Exch,,  282, 
noteCt.)  485.)  When  in  the  possession  of  his  son  Richard, 
king  of  the  Romans,  it  had  a  market,  which  had  been  re- 
newed in  1130  (*  Magn.  Rot.  Scacc.')  and  a  fair.  (Cal* 
l^ot.  Chart,,  ^7,  102.) 

The  parish  of  Lvdford  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
the  kingdom,  incluaing  the  high  morass  called  the  Chace 
or  Forest  of  Dartmoor,  formerly  Dertemore,  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  county  of  Devon. 

Lydford,  with  Dartmoor,  was  commonly  annexed  in  royal 
grants  to  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  and  in  6  Edward  II., 
afler  the  forfeiture  of  Gaveston,  we  find  Thomas  Le  Erce- 
dckne  committee  of  the  earldom  (1  Abbr.  Rot,  Origin,  in 
Scacc.  186,  195,  196),  and  also  constable  of  Lydford  Uastle, 
and  keeper  of  the  forest  of  Dartmoor.  (3id.  196  b.)  Lyd- 
ford and  Dartmoor  were  inalienably  incorporated  with  the 
dukedom  of  Ornwall  upon  its  creation  in  1339,  in  favour 
of  the  Black  Prince. 

Lydford  Castle,  sometimes  called  the  castle  of  Dartmoor, 
(Cat.  Rot  Pat,  249)  is  an  extensive  building,  though  now 
very  dilapidated.  It  is  the  Stannary  Castle,  and  contains 
the  rooms  wliere  the  warden  of  the  stannaries  of  Devon,  an 
oflice  sometimes  granted  to  the  abbot  of  Tavistock  (2  Part 
Roil^y  1 0  b.),  or  the  vice-warden,  held  his  stannary  courts ; 
it  had  dungeons  for  the  reception  of  delinquent  tinners.  By 
the  charter  of  Edward  I.,  the  tinners  of  that  county  were  not 
to  be  imprisoned  elsewhere.  In  the  last  year  of  this  king's 
reign,  the  warden  of  the  stannaries  claimed  the  body  of  a 
tinner  who  had  been  imprisoned  upon  a  charge  of  killing  his 
brother*s  son  ;  but  upon  an  inspection  of  the  charter  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  reservation  of  cases  of  life  and  member. 
The  privilege  of  imprisoning  at  Lydford  became  the  subject 
of  a  complaint  in  parliament  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  1377,  when  it  was  asserted  by  the  commons, 
that  the  warden  of  the  stannaries  took  prisoners  arrested 
for  arrearages  of  account  out  of  other  gaols  and  kept  them 
at  Lydford,  where  there  was  sometimes  no  gaol  delivery  for 
ten  years,  and  where  these  supposed  tinners  were  so  favour- 
ably treated,  that  they  thought  of  anything  but  paying  their 
debts.  (2  Birt  Rolls,  344.)  This  complaint  does  not  seem 
to  accord  with  the  popular  notion  that  •  by  Lydford  law' 
men  are  lianged  first  and  tried  afterwards. 

The  parliaments,  or  convocations,  of  tinners  for  Devon, 
wore  held  on  a  high  rock  in  Dartmoor,  called  Crockern  Torr, 
where  stood  a  table  and  scats,  the  whole  being  hewn  out  of 
tlie  granite  surfiice,  without  any  neighbouring  building  or 
protection  from  the  weather.  The  stannators  of  the  stan- 
naries of  Devon  (called  sometimes  the  stannaries  of  Dart- 
moor, Cal.  Rot.  Pat,,  23  b.),  who  composed  these  parliaments, 
M'crc  elected  by  the  mayors,  or  other  chief  magistrates,  of 
the  four  coinage  towns,  Chagford,  Ashburton,  Plympton, 
and  Tavistock,  though  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  there  appears  to  have  been  a  contention  between 
the  latter  place  and  the  three  former,  as  to  the  privilege  of 
coinage.  {Cat  Inq,  post  Mort,,  10.)  The  table,  round 
which  these  legislators  assembled,  and  the  seats  which  they 
occupied,  have  ceased  to  exist.  These  interesting  remains 
were  some  years  since  broken  to  pieces  and  removed  by  the 
workmen  of  the  late  judge  Sir  Francis  Buller,  who,  unfor- 
tunately for  those  who  respect  the  relics  of  by-gone  usages, 
had  purchased  an  estate  in  this  parish,  and  the  fragments 
of  these  venerable  monuments  were  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  modem  mansion. 

Like  other  border  districts  Lydford  presents  some  pecu- 
liarities in  respect  of  tenures.  It  is  said  (5  Co,  Rep,,  84) 
the  custom  of  Lydford  Castle  is,  that  freeholders  of  inhe- 
ritance cannot  pass  their  freeholds  except  by  surrender 
into  the  hands  of  the  lord.  This  particular  form  of  restric- 
tion upon  alienation  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means 
unusual.  ('  Year  Book,*  14  Henry  IV;,  fo.  1.)  Risdon 
mentions  other  peculiarities  annexed  to  the  tenures  of 
the  freeholders  in  Lydford,  called  the  Fenfield  men, 
formerly  the  Fengfield  men.  The  term  may  have  been 
originally '  fangfield,'  the  Anglo-Saxon  (and  (merman)  verb 
•  fangen,*  to  receive  (preterite  *  fing'),  being  still  current 
throughout  Devonshire,  where  however  the  preterite  is 
become  regular,  *  fanged.* 

Tliough  Dartmoor  u  a  bleak  un8heltere4  morass,  we 


find  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  Hi. '  David  de  Seyredun 
held  a  yard-land  (vii^ata  terree,  sometimes  20,  sometimes 
48  acxes)  in  Seyredun  and  Sappesby,  by  the  service  of 
the  seijeanty  of  finding  two  arrows  when  the  king  came 
to  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Dartmoor,  and  so  held  his  an- 
cestors since  the  Conquest*  (Testa  de  Nevile,  195),  and 
that  Richard  de  Droscombe  held  a  yard-land  of  the  (yearly) 
value  of  half  a  mark  (6«.  Sd,),  in  the  hundred  of  Exmiri- 
ster  by  the  seijeanty  of  carrying  the  king's  bow  when  he 
hunted  in  Dartmoor  (Ibid,,  196).  It  also  appears  that  tho 
service  of  Odo  le  Archer  in  Droscomb  was  to  present  a  bow 
and  three  arrows  when  the  king  hunted  in  Dartmoor  (Ibid, 
197). 

LYDGATE,  JOHN,  an  antient  English  poet,  one  of 
the  successors  of  Chaucer,  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmund  in  Suffolk.  The  dates  of  only 
a  few  of  the  events  of  his  life  have  been  ascertained.  He 
was  ordained  a  subdeacon  in  1389,  a  deacon  in  1393,  and  a 
priest  in  1397 ;  whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
bom  about  1375.  Warton  says  he  seems  to  have  arrived 
at  his  greatest  eminence  about  the  year  1430.  After 
a  short  education  at  Oxford,  he  travelled  into  France  and 
Italy,  and  returned  a  complete  master  of  the  languc^e  and 
literature  of  both  countries.  He  chiefly  studied  Dante^ 
Boccaccio,  and  Alain  Chartier,  and  became  so  distinguished 
a  proficient  in  polite  learning,  that  he  opened  a  school  in 
his  monastery  for  teaching  the  sons  of  the  nobility  versifi- 
cation and  composition.  Although  philology  was  his  subject, 
he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  day :  he 
was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  rhetorician,  but  a  geometrician, 
an  astronomer,  a  theologistr  and  a  disputant.  Warton  was 
of  opinion  that  Lydgate  '  made  considerable  additions  to 
those  amplifications  of  our  language,  in  which  Chaucer, 
Grower,  and  Oc<;leve  led  the  way ;  and  that  he  was  the  first 
of  our  writers  whose  style  was  clothed  with  that  perspicuity^ 
in  which  the  English  phraseology  appears  at  this  day  ta 
an  English  reader. 

To  enumerate  Lydgate*s  pieces  would  be  to  write  th& 
catalogue  of  a  Little  library;  Ritson,  in  his'Bibliographia 
Poetica,'  has  given  a  list  of  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one.  No  poet  seems  to  have  possessed  greater  versa- 
tility. His  most  esteemed  works  are  his  '  Story  of  Thebes,*^ 
his  *  Fall  of  Princes,'  and  his  '  History,  Siege,  and  Destruc- 
tion of  IVoy.'  The  first  is  printed  by  Spij2;ht  in  his  edition 
of  Chaucer;  the  second,  the  'Fall  of  Princes,' or '  Boke  of 
Johan  Bochas*  (first  printed^y  Pynson  in  1494,  and  several 
times  since),  is  a  translation  from  Boccaccio,  or  rather  from 
a  French  paraphrase  of  his  work, '  De  Casibus  Virorum  et 
Feminarum  Illustrium.'  '  The  History  of  Troy*  was  first 
printed  bvPynson  in  1513,  but  more  correctly  by  Marshe  in 
1555,  and  was  once  the  most  popular  of  his  works. 

A  pension  of  7t  1 3s,  4d,  for  life  was  granted  to  Lydgate 
by  King  Henry  YI.  in  1440,  probably  upon  the  presenta- 
tion to  that  monarch,  when  he  visited  St.  Edmunds  Bury, 
of  a  MS.  Life  of  St  Edmund,  the  patron  saint  of  the  mo- 
nastery. This  manuscript  is  still  preserved  in  the  Har- 
leian  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  2278,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  splendidly  illuminated  MSS.  in  that  great 
repository,  which  also  contains  in  the  old  Royal,  Cottonian, 
Harleian,  and  Lansdowne  Collections,  other  splendid  ma- 
nuscnpts  of  Lydgate's  various  poems. 

A  note  in  Wanley's  part  of  the  Harleian  Catalogue  of 
Manuscripts  seems  to  insinuate  that  Lydgate  did  not  die^ 
till  1482,  which  is  improbable.  He  was  certainly  alive  ini 
144G ;  and  the  best  authorities  place  his  deaUi  about  1461.. 

(Warton's  Hist  Eng,  Pdet.,  4th  edit,  vol.  ii.,  p.  51 -J  00'; 
Ritson,  Bibliop'oiphia  Poetica,  p*  66-90 ;  Ellis's  Specimens  / 
Chalmers's  Biogr,  Diet,  vol.  xxi.,  pp.  5,  6.) 

LY'DI  A  (Avim),  a  country  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  its  exact  boundaries,  as  they  diffiered  at  va- 
rious times ;  but  under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Caria,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  river  Meoander ;  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains known  under  the  name  of  Sardene,  which  divided  it 
from  Mysia ;  on  the  east  by  Phrygia ;  and  on  the  west  by^ 
the  Agean,  though  the  tract  of  countiy  along  the  coast  was*, 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Ionia.  Lydia  was  in- 
tersected by mountain-ranTOs, running  fVom  east  to  west;  of 
which  the  principal,  called  M£ssogis  by  Strabo,  is  a  branch 
of  Taurus,  and  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mseander.  Another  chain  of  mountains,  known  to  the 
antients  under  the  name  of  I^olus,  which  appears  to  detacb 
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itself  firom  the  M^ssogia  near  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  rum 
parallel  to  the  M6s9ogis  through  the  centre  of  Lydia  and 
terminates  on  the  western  coast  opposite  the  island  of  Chios. 
A  branch  of  Tmolus,  called  Sipylus,  stretches  more  to  the 
north-west  towards  the  towns  of  Cuma  and  Pbocoea.  The 
chain  of  mountains  which  separates  Mysia  from  Lydia 
appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  northern  range  known 
in  Bithynia  by  the  name  of  Olympus,  and  in  Mysia  by  that 
of  Ida  and  Temnon.  Lydia  is  thus  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal valleys ;  the  southern,  between  M6ssogis  and  Tmolus, 
through  which  the  Caystrus  flows,  is  of  moderate  extent ; 
but  the  northern,  between  Tmolus  and  Sardene,  watered  by 
the  Hermus,  and  its  tributaries  the  Hyllus,  Pactolus,  and 
Co^^anus,  forms  a  considerable  plain.  The  fertility  of  Lydia 
and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  antient  writers ;  and  this  account  is  confirmed  by  the 
reports  of  modern  travellers.  (Chandler's  Travels  in  Asia 
Minor ^  p.  260;  compare  Arundell's  Viiit  to  the  Seven 
Churches  qfAsia.)  Chishull  speaks  of  the  countir  between 
Tmolus  and  M6ssogis  as  a  *  region  inexpressibly  aelicious/ 

The  origin  of  the  Lydian  people  is  uncertain.  Some 
writers,  and  among  others  Josephus  {Antiqitit,,  i.  6,  4), 
have  imagined  that  they  are  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis (X.  22)  under  the  name  of  Lud  (*Tl7) ;  in  which  pas- 
sage they  are  described  as  descendants  of  Shem.  Homer 
does  not  appear  to  have  known  the  name  of  Lydia,  but 
always  calls  the  people  Meeones.  According  to  most  antient 
writers,  the  people  were  originally  called  Mseones,  and 
obtained  the  name  of  Lydians  from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys, 
who  is  mentioned  by  tradition  as  the  first  king  of  the  coun- 
trv.  (Herodot,  i.  7;  Diod.  Sic,  iv.,  p.  237,  Rhodoman; 
Pliny,  N,  H,,  v.  30.)  Later  writers  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween Maeonians  and  Lydians,  and  represent  the  former  as 
dwelling  on  the  north-east  of  Tmolus,  near  the  river  Hyllus, 
and  the  Lvdians  as  inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Lydians  were  of  a 
common  origin  with  the  Carians  and  Mysians  (i.  171;. 

Tlie  early  history  of  Lydia  is  related  by  Herodotus,  who 
informs  us  that  three  dynasties  ruled  in  Lydia :  the  AtyacUe 
from  the  earliest  times  to  b.c.  1221 ;  the  Heraclida  from 
B.C.  1221  to  716 ;  and  the  Mermnada  from  B.C.  716  to  556. 
The  proper  history  of  Lydia  can  only  be  said  to  begin  with 
the  last  of  these  dynasties ;  since  the  two  first  are  almost 
entirely  fabulous.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Mermnade 
princes:  1.  Gyges,  who  obtained  the  throne  by  the  murder 
of  Candaules,  the  last  of  the  Heraclidis  monarchs,  reigned 
from  B.C.  716  to  678.  2.  Ardy8,from  B.C.  678  to  629.  3.  Sa- 
dyattes,  fVom  b.c.  629  to  617.  4.  Alyattes,  from  b.c.  617  to 
5G0.  [Alyattbs.]  5.  CroBsus,  from  b.c.  560  to  556,  though 
he  was  probably  associated  in  the  sovereignty  during  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  [Cr(esi:s.]  These  monarchs  were  en- 
gaged in  almost  uninterrupted  wars  with  the  Greek  cities 
on  the  coast ;  but  the  empire  steadily  increased  in  wealth 
and  power.  It  obtained  its  greatest  prosperity  durini;  the 
reign  of  CroBsus,  who  subdued  all  the  people  of  Asia  Minor 
west  of  the  river  Halys  (Kisii-ermak),  with  the  exception  of 
the  Cilicians  and  Lycians.  (Herodot,  i.  28.)  But  this  empire, 
the  most  powerful  at  that  time  in  Western  Asia,  was  over- 
thrown by  Cyrus  (b.c.  556);  and  the  country  became  a 
Persian  province.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  no  nation  in 
Asia  was  more  warlike  than  the  Lydians  (i.  79);  till,  throueh 
the  advice  of  Croesus,  they  were  deprived  of  their  arms  by 
Cyrus,  and  obliged  to  learn  music  and  dancing  (L  154). 
After  Alexander's  conauests,  Lydia,  with  the  rest  of  Western 
A^a,  formed  part  of  tne  empire  of  the  Seleucidn ;  and  on 
the  conquest  of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans,  b.c.  189,  it  was 
given  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  as  a  reward  for  the 
assistance  he  had  afforded  them  in  their  war  against  the 
Syrian  monarch.  (Liv.,  xxxvii.  66;  Appian,  Syr.,  38; 
1  Mace.,  viii.  8.)  On  the  death  of  Attalus  Ul.,  B.C.  133,  it 
came,  with  the  other  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus, 
into  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

The  antient  Lydians  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  com* 
mercial  prosperity  and  to  have  possessed  abundance  of  the 
precious  metals;  as  is  evident  from  other  circumstances, 
and  particularly  from  the  rich  presents  which  Crosus 
sent  to  the  different  oracles  in  Greece.  (Herodot.,  i.  50.) 
The  Lydians  are  said  to  have  obtained  a  large  quantity 
of  gola  which  was  washed  down  from  the  mountains  by 
ihc  river  Pactolus;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever 
carried  on  the  operation  of  mining.  (Herodot.,  i.  93;  v.  101 ; 
compare  Heeieu's  Rcsearc/ie4f,  &c.,  'Asiatic  Nations,'  vol.  i. 


p.  106,  107,  Eng.  tmnsl.)  But  in  th«  time  of  Strabo  d» 
gold  was  found  in  this  river  (xiii.  928);  and  if  HerodoCu« 
had  been  misinformed,  which  is  improbable  since  be  vtsitf<l 
Sardis,  the  tale  might  easily  have  arisen  from  the  appear* 
ance  of  Mount  Tmolus,  which,  according  to  a  modem  tra* 
veller,  '  is  adorned  with  bright  and  shining  particles,  re- 
sembling ^old-dust.'  (Chishull,  quoted  by  Chandler,  Tra- 
vets  in  Asta  Minor,  p.  260.)  The  Lydians  are  said  by  the 
Greeks  to  have  been  the  first  people  who  put  a  stamp  up<ir& 
gold  and  silver;  and  they  claimed  to  be  the  inventory  of 
the  games  which  were  prevalent  in  Greece  in  tho  tinae  of 
Herodotus  (1,  94). 

The  most  extraordmarv  work  of  art  in  antient  Lydia  «a« 
the  enormous  sepulchral  mound  of  Alyattes,  the  father  of 
Croesus,  erected  a  little  to  the  north  of  tho  river  Hermu*^ 
Herodotus  classes  it  next  to  the  great  works  of  the  E.'>t^ 
tians  and  Baoyiomans,  and  describes  it  as  6  stadia  (abnut 
three-quarters  of  a  mile)  and  2  plethra  (200  feet)  in  rr. 
cumference;  and  13  plethra  (1300*  Greek  feet)  in  wtdiiu 
The  basement  was  built  of  great  stones,  and  the  upper  fart 
of  earth.  (Herodot,  i.  93.)  Chandler  visited  the  spot  ni 
which  this  mound  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised ;  he  do- 
scribes  the  ground  as  covered  with  earthen  barrows  or 
mounds  of  various  sizes,  and  mentions  one  in  particular,  m-a  r 
the  middle,  lareer  than  the  rest,  which  he  supposes  to  hn%'e 
been  the  sepulchral  mound  of  Alyattes,  ana  conjecturt.-^ 
that  the  basement  of  stone  is  now  concealed  by  the  mould, 
which  has  been  washed  down  fVom  the  top.  (TraveU,  p. 
263 ;  compare  Arundell's  Visit,  &c.,  p.  186.)  In  the  niMgU- 
bourhood  of  this  mound  is  the  lake  known  to  the  antitut^ 
by  the  name  of  Gygoea.  (Homer,//.,  ii.  864;  Herodot.  i. 
93.)  It  is  described  by  Chandler  as  large  and  aboundini;  in 
fish;  its  colour  and  taste  like  common  pond-water,  wtth 
bods  of  sedge  growing  in  it    {Travels,  n.  262.) 

The  Grecian  towns  on  the  coast  of  Lydia  are  descnl^-d 
under  Ionia.  The  most  important  of  those  towns  wh.>  !i 
properly  belonged  to  Lydia  were  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  ai  I 
Thvatira. 

Sardis  (Sap^uc.  Sap^tc,  Xapiug),  called  at  present  Surt^  i* 
situated  on  the  river  Pactolus,  a  tributary  of  tlie  Hvrnn.^. 
in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain.  The  citadel  va^  n>- 
markable  for  its  strength,  being  situated  on  a  lofly  bi'* 
which  was  a  perpendicular  precipice  on  the  back  part, «  h:<  t. 
looked  towards  Mount  Tmolus.  It  is  not  mentionoil  l\ 
Homer,  but  some  have  conjectured  that  be  speaki»  of  t 
under  the  name  of  Hyde  (X>itit  //-t  sue.  385).  Sardis  Ma» 
taken  by  the  Cimmerians  during  their  invasion  of  L>dta.  w. 
the  reign  of  Ardys.  (Herodot,  i.  15.)  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  Lydian  monarchy,  and  the  residence  of  the  Persian  ki- 
traps  of  the  country.  It  was  burnt  by  tho  Athenians,  or. 
503  (Herodot,  v.  J  00,  101);  at  which  time  the  hou*c*  wit** 

Erinci pally  made  of  reeds  or  straw,  and  those  built  of  bnrW 
ad  thatched  roofs.  Under  the  Romans,  Sardis  formv<\  ili^ 
seat  of  a  separate  provincial  government  (*  Sardiana  J  tu  i^ 
dictio,'  Pliny,  N,  n^  v.  30.)  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  i\\ 
earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  (Tac.,  Ann.,  ii.  47) ;  but 
it  was  again  rebuilt  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  tlie  «ar» 
between  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  Sart  is  at  prvsont  a 
'  miserable  village'  (Chandler's  Travels,  p.  255) ;  but  tbctv 
are  large  ruins  of  the  antient  Sardis  in  the  neighbourho^nh 
Philadelphia  (^cXa^tX^cia)  C4illed  at  present  AUah  Sh^h^ 
(that  is.  City  qf  God),  28  miles  south-east  of  Sardis  (Anuuu 
Itin.,ja.  336),  stands  on  a  part  of  Mount  Tmolus,  b\  tlio 
river  (3opanu8.  This  town  was  built  by  Attalus  Philadelphui^ 
king  of  Pergamus;  and  is  still  a  place  of  some  imp4>rtai:'-i' 
Chandler  speaks  of  it  as  '  a  mean  but  considerable  tovn.  i.{ 
large  extent  spreading  on  the  slopes  of  three  or  four  htlU  ' 
( Travels,  p.  249.)  To  the  east  of  Philadelphia  Strabo  plar\<a 
the  district  of  Katakekaumene,oriffi^fre/y-6urrU,  500  %iaaa 
in  length  and  400  stadia  in  breadth  (xiii.  628,  Cosoii/*.). 
Strabo  was  in  doubt  whether  it  ought  to  be  reckoned  as  (aft 
of  Mysia  or  MsBonia.  He  describes  the  surface  of  the  p«3iin 
as  covered  with  ashes,  and  the  mountain  rocks  as  of  a  bl.p>k 
colour,  as  if  they  had  been  subject  to  tho  action  of  fii^. 
(Compare  London  Geos-  Journal,  vol.  viii.,  p.  142.)  Tb« 
vine  was  cultivated  in  this  district  with  great  success. 

Thyateira  (Ovarfipa),  called  at  present  AkhiMor,  V9s 
built  by  Seleucus  N  icator ;  though  there  appears  to  h&\  «• 
been  a  small  town  on  the  same  spot  before  bis  time,  c«!.cl 
Pelopia.  (Steph.  Byz. ;  Pliny.  N.  H.,  v.  29.)  Strabo  nivn- 
tions  it  as  a  colony  of  the  Macedonians  (xiii.  p.  9J9>.  It 
•  la  tiM  siticU  AiiTATTU  the  vklUi  ii  enroBconalv  fUle4  st  MOO  Sttl. 
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iras  sitaate  on  the  borden  of  Lydia  and  Mysia  near  the 
river  Uyllus,  on  the  road  between  Pergamus  and  BardU. 
It  was  l^nous  for  the  art  of  dyeing  pnrple.  {AcU,  xvi.  14  ; 
and  Kuinoel's  note  on  the  passage.)  Thyatira,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Sardis  are  three  of  the  Seven  Churches  which  are 
addressed  in  the  Book  of  Revelations. 
LYDIAN  MODE.    [Modb.] 

LYDUS.  JOANNES  LAURENTIUS.  was  bom  at 
Philadelphia  in  Lydia  (whence  he  derived  his  surname), 
about  A  J).  490.  At  the  age  of  twenty*one  he  repaired  to 
Constantinople,  and  was  employed  for  forty  years  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor  in  various  official  duties.  He  died 
about  the  latter  end  of  Justinian's  reign.  Lydus  appears 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities; and  his  works,  which  are  said  to  have  been  written 
after  he  had  retired  from  the  Imperial  court,  contain  much 
curious  information  on  the  mythology  and  history  of  several 
of  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

Three  works  of  Lydus  have  come  down  to  ns :  one  '  On 
the  Magistrates  of  the  Roman  Republic,'  edited  by  Hase, 
Paris,  1812 ;  a  second, '  On  the  Months,*  which  was  origi- 
nally published  by  Schow,  Leipzig,  1794,  and  has  since 
been  CNiitedby  Roether,  Leipzig,  1827;  and  a  third,  '  On 
Omens  and  Prodigies,'  which  has  also  been  published  by 
Hase,  with  a  facsunile  of  the  MS.  from  which  the  edition 
has  been  printed.  The  best  edition  of  Lydus  is  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1837,  which  fbrms  a  part  of  the  'Corpus  Scriptorum 
HistoricD  Byzantinm.' 

LYE,  EDWARD,  bom  1704.  died  1767,  an  English 
clergyman,  distinguished  by  the  attention  which  he  paid 
to  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  languages  and  literature,  was  a 
native  of  Totness,  educated  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
beneficed  in  Northamptonshire.  The  living  which  he  held 
was  that  of  Houghton  Pana,  which  he  excnanged  for  that 
of  Yardley  Hastings.  This  appears  to  have  been  all  the 
preferment  he  enjoyed. 

The  publications  of  Lye  are  all  in  that  rare  department 
of  literature  to  which  he  especially  devoted  himself,  The 
f  rst  was  an  edition  of  the  manuscript  left  by  Franbis  Junius 
[Junius],  entitled '  Etymologicum  Anglican um.'  This  manu- 
script had  long  lain  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  no  one  having 
the  courage  or  the  knowledge  and  leisure  sufficient  to  un- 
dertake the  publication  of  it,  to  the  great  regret  of  all 
scholars  both  at  home  and  abroad.  This  Lye  accomplished, 
and  the  work  appeared,  with  some  additions  and  suitable 
prolegomena,  in  a  folio  volume,  1 743.  He  also  published, 
at  the  desire  of  Berzelius,  bishop  of  Upsal,  an  edition  of 
that  singular  remain  of  the  Gothic  language,  the  parent 
of  many  dialects,  the  translation  of  the  Evangelists,  com- 
monly called  Ulphilas's  version.  During  the  whole  course 
of  his  studies  he  had  kept  in  view  the  preparation  of  a  large 
dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Grotnic  languages.  This 
p^rcat  undertaking  he  had  just  completed,  having  actually 
delivered  the  manuscript  to  the  printer,  when  death  took 
hira  away.  His  labour  however  was  not  lost,  the  work 
being  published  in  1 772,  in  two  folio  volumes. 

There  is  a  fuller  account  of  this  eminent  person  in  Ni- 
chols's •  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,' 
vol.  ix.,  p.  751-753,  a  work  abounding  in  exact  and  original 
information  concerning  nearly  all  the  distinguished  literary 
labourers  of  the  century  to  wnich  it  relates. 

LYME  REGIS  is  a  small  and  irregularly  built  seaport 
town  in  the  parish  of  Lyme  and  county  of  Dorset,  20  miles 
west  from  Dorchester  and  120  west-south-west  ftom  Lon- 
don. The  streets  are  badly  paved  and  not  at  all  lighted, 
and  the  principal  thoroughfare  is  so  narrow,  that  the  safety 
of  foot-passengers  is  said  to  be  endangered.  The  fish- 
market,  held  in  the  best  part  of  the  town,  is  regarded  as  a 
nuisance,  and  the  butchers*  shambles  are  erected  in  the 
main  street.  Indeed  the  corporation  appear  for  many  years 
to  have  altogether  disregarded  the  improvement  of  the 
town.  The  charters  of  incorporation  granted  to  the  town 
date  from  the  12th  Edward  1.  to  the  26th  Charles  H^  which 
last  was  acted  upon  until  1688,  when  it  was  recalled  by  a 
proclamation  of  James  II.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation 
ui  1 533  was  288/.,  which  was  sufficient  to  cover  its  expendi- 
ture. This  however  is  independent  of  the  *  Cobb*  or  harbour 
dues,  which  amounted,  in  the  year  ending  Sept  30,  1833, 
to  417/!.,  the  disbursements  on  account  of  the  same  during 
that  period  being  446/.  That  the  trade  of  the  port  is 
rapidly  declining  appears  from  the  circumstance,  tnat  in 
1831  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  with 


eargoei  uiWBl*d8y  outwards,  ^nd  coastwise)  Was' 629,  the  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  which  amount^  to  44,930 ;  while  in 
1833  the  i^utnber  of  yesselft  ink  only  201,  and  the  corre- 
sponding tonnage  11,877.  Indeed  the  harbour  app^s 
chiefly  valuable  as  a  place  of  refhge  for  small  vessels  auring 
bad  weather,  ad  it  is  the  only  safo  shelter  between  Lyme 
Regis  and  the  Start  Point  of  rortland.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Michael,  is  an  antient  edifice.  The  living,  4 
▼icarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bristol  and  patronage  of  the  pre- 
bendaries of  the  cathedral  of  Sarum,  is  valued  at  875/.  per 
annum.  In  1831  the  population  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  comprehending  the  parishes  of  Lyme  and  Char- 
mouth,  was  3345,  that  of  the  town  alone  being  2407.  Until 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  Lyme  Regis  had  returned 
two  members  to  parliament  continuously  iVom  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  It  now  returns  but  one  member.  (Report 
of  ike  Commiisioners  on  the  Corporation  of  Lyme  Regit, 
from  which  this  notice  is  chiefly  drawn.) 

LYMFIORD.    [Jutland.] 

LYMINGTON  is  a  corporate  town  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  Hampshire.  The  town  is  agreeably  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Lymington,  at  a  short  distance 
from  its  mouth,  and  is  7  miles  south-west  by  south  from 
Southampton,  and  about  90  miles  south-west  fh>m  London. 
It  is  well  suppUed  with  water,  and  the  paving  and  lighting 
are  defrayed  oy  a  rate  of  134d  in  the  pound  on  houses,  and 
Aid,  in  the  pound  on  land.  '  Lymington  is  subordinate  to 
the  port  of  Southampton,  from  the  necessity  of  the  importers 
having  to  pay  the  full  duties  on  the  entrance  of  their 
cargoes  into  the  port'  {Corp.  Reports^  which  circumstance 
is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  grievance,  inasmuch  as 
they  consider  the  situation  of  their  own  port  pecuUarly  fa- 
vorable to  foreign  trade.  The  foreign  trade  is  unimportant, 
and  the  coasting-trade  is  evidently  on  the  decline,  for  it  ap- 
pears that  the  aggregate  tonnage  inwards  ahd  outwarcU, 
which  in  1812  amounted  to  44,934,  had  gradually  decreased 
down  to  the  year  1832,  when  the  tonnage  inwards  was 
10,757,  and  outwards  7242.  The  town  has  of  late  years 
received  considerable  improvements,  with  a  view  to  invite 
visitors  during  the  bathing  season :  3000/.  had  been  sub- 
scribed in  1835  for  the  erection  of  baths,  and  a  like  sum 
for  the  establishment  of  m-works.  The  chief  manufacture 
of  the  neighbourhood  »  salt,  which  some  years  ago  was 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  has  since  declined. 
The  salt-works  are  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Solent 
Channel,  to  the  south-west  of  the  town.  The  fairs  for 
cheese  are  held  May  12  and  October  2,  and  are  usually 
well  attended.  Lymington  is  a  borough  by  prescription, 
there  being  no  charter  extant  or  upon  record.  The  town- 
eouncil  consist  of  four  aldermen  ana  twelve  common-coun- 
cillors (5  and  6  William  IV.,  c.  76),  and  the  income  of  the 
corporation,  arising  from  landed  property,  tolls,  quay  and 
river  dues,  amounted,  in  the  year  ending  October,  1832,  to 
68/.  19«.  td,,  the  expenditure  during  the  same  period  being 
79/.  12«.  Ad,  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas 
iBecket,  is  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  in  its  interior 
are  many  handsome  monuments.  The  living  is  a  curacy, 
dependent  in  some  respects  upon  the  church  of  Boldre,  and 
the  income  is  included  in  that  of  the  vicarage  of  Boldre. 
The  population  of  the  town  and  parish  in  1831  was  3361. 
Lymmgton  has  returned  two  membera  to  parliament  since 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  iBoundary  Reports;  Corporation 
Reports,  &c.) 

LYMNE'A.    [LiMNKAWs.] 

LYMNO'REA  (Zoology),  Feron^s  name  for  a  genus  of 
Medxuce,  This  name  comes  too  near  to  Limnoria,  See 
that  article. 

LYMNOHEA,  a  genus  of  fossil  zoophyta,  proposed  by 
Lamouroux  {Ea^pos.,  p.  79).  Also  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  recent  Medusidse.     (De  Blainville,  Aciinolo^'e,  p.  290.) 

LYMPH,  LYMPHATICS.  The  Lymphatics  are  the 
system  of  vessels  which,  from  the  part  that  they  take  in 
tne  process  of  absorption,  are  not  un frequently  called 
absoroents.  They  consist  of  minute  branched  tubes  of 
extremely  delicate  membrane,  whose  extremities  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  more  or  less  dense  net- work  in  every  part  of 
the  body.  From  this  net-work  they  gradually  converge 
into  a  succession  of  branches  of  increasing  siie,  and  termi- 
nate in  two  main  trunks,  called  the  right  and  left  great 
lymphatic  veins,  through  which  the  lymph  is  poured  with 
the  chyle  from  the  thoracic  duct  [LACtEALs]  into  the  right 
and  left  Bubdavian  Teins.  The  lymphatics  also  communicate 
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yirxih  tlie  veins  at  some  other  parts  of  their  course,  chiefly  near 
their  minute  extremities,  and  more  rarely  by  larger  branches. 
They  have  in  their  interior  numerous  delicate  valves  formed 
of  erescentic  folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  exactly  like  those 
of  the  veins  [Circitlation,  /Ig,  1 1],  and,  hke  them,  pre- 
venting the  retrograde  course  of  the  contained  fluid.  The 
valves  of  the  lymphatics  however  are  much  more  closely 
set  than  those  of  the  veins,  so  that  when  full  of  fluid,  the 
spaces  between  them  being  most  distended,  they  give  tliose 
vessels  a  knotted  or  beaded  appearance,  by  which  they  cOre 
easily  distinguished  from  veins  of  the  same  size.  In  the 
course  of  the  larger  lymphatics  there  are  numerous  firm 
roundish  or  oval  bodies,  called  lymphatic  or  absorbent 
glands.  [Gland.]  To  each  of  these  there  pass  two  or  more 
lymphatic  vessels,  which  on  entering  them  become  ex- 
tremely tortuous,  and  after  varied  convolutions  and  anas- 
tomoses, terminate  in  nearly  the  same  number  of  branches, 
which  again  pass  from  the  gland  and  pursue  their  course 
towards  the  main  trunk. 

The  Lymph  is  a  thin  opaline  whitish  fluid  of  a  somewhat 
saline  taste,  which  a  short  time  after  it  is  removed  from  the 
body  separates  into  a  clear  fluid  and  a  soft  white  or  pinkish 
coagulum.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  in  conse- 
auence  of  the  small  size  of  the  lymphatic  vessels ;  but  in 
the  rare  cases  in  which  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  pro- 
cured for  anidysis,  it  has  presented  the  same  constituents 
as  the  blood  deprived  of  its  colouring  globules.  The  co- 
ajgulum  consists  of  nearly  pure  flbrine,  and  the  fluid  por- 
tion is  a  solution  of  albumen  with  alkaline  salts. 

The  physiology  of  the  Lymphatics  is  explained  in  the 
article  Absorption. 

The  name  of  Lymph  is  rather  vaguely  applied  to  many 
different  morbid  secretions  which  have ^  a  thin  watery 
appearance.  Coagulating  or  coagulable  Lymph  is  the 
fibrinous  matter  efi'used  in  the  adhesive  inflammation. 
[Inflammation.] 

LYNCEUS.    [Branchiofoda,  vol.  v.,  p.  342.] 

LYNCHBURG.    [Virginia] 

LYNN,  distinguished  as  LYNN  REGIS,  or  KING'S 
LYNN,  a  parliamentary  borough,  port,  and  market-town 
in  the  hunmred  of  Freebridge  Lynn,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, is  on  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  a  little 
above  iU  outfal,  in  52°  45'  N.  lat  and  0°  26'  £.  long^  about 
88  miles  in  a  straight  line  north  by  east  of  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 
don, or  96  miles  from  Shoreditch  Church  by  the  road  through 
Cambridge,  Ely,  and  Downham  Market. 

The  present  town  is  supposed  to  have  existed  before 
the  Conquest.  It  has  been  supposed  that  there  was  in  the 
Roman  time  a  town  on  the  soot  where  the  village  of  West 
or  Old  Lynn  now  stands,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river. 
Before  the  time  of  Henry  III.  the  Ouse  is  supposed  to  have 
had  its  outfal  at  or  near  Wisbeach  (Wis-beach,  or  Ouse- 
beach),  the  Little  Ouse,  with  the  Nare,  and  one  or  two 
other  streams,  having  their  outlet  at  Lynn ;  but  the  old  chan- 
nel of  the  Ouse  having  become  obstructed,  a  new  channel 
was  opened  into  the  bed  of  the  Little  Ouse,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Greater  Ouse  were  thus  brought  by  Lynn.  The  harbour 
of  Lynn  was  considerably  enlarged  by  this  alteration,  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  being  to  a  considerable  extent 
swept  away,  with  one  of  the  churches  of  Old  Lynn,  and 
perhaps  the  site  of  the  original  or  Roman  town.  (Richards's 
HhL  of  Lynn,)  Lvnn  had  been,  previously  to  this,  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  and  was  especially  favoured  by  King 
John,  who  granted  it  a  charter  of  incorporation.  It  was  sub- 
sequently patronised  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  emancipated  the 
corporation  from  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  bishops  of 
Norwich,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  town  from  Lynn 
Episcopi,  Bishop's  Lynn,  to  Lynn  Regis,  or  King's  Lynn. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  the  town  stood  out  for  the 
king,  but  capitulated  a.d.  1643,  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks, 
to  the  earl  of  Manchester,  the  parliamentary  commander 
for  the  eastern  associated  counties.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  soon  afterwards  to  surprise  the  parliamentary  garri- 
nm,  but  it  was  detected,  and  the  projector  (the  well-known 
Sir  Ro^er  L*£strange)  was  kept  for  some  years  in  prison. 

The  town  at  present  extends  in  length  about  a  mile  on 
the  cast  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
It  is  traversed  or  bounded  by  several  narrow  streams  or 
•  fleets/  over  which  arc  many  bridges.  There  is  no  bridge 
in  the  town  over  the  Ouse,  which  is  about  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  London  Bridge;  but  there  are  bridges  about  a 
mile  above  the  town  over  the  £au  Brink,  which  is  a  modorn 


cat,  and  the  old  diannel  of  the  Ouse ;  by  which  hridget  tber« 
is  communication  with  West  Lynn  as  well  as  with  Wisbeach 
and  the  Lincolnshire  Fens.    The  town  was  formerly  <1(*- 
fended  on  the  land  side  by  walls,  in  which  were  nine  bai»tion« 
and  three  ^tes.    One  of  the  gates  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town  remains,  and  there  are  a  few  fragments  of  the  walU  : 
the  fosse,  which  was  outside  the  walls,  still  encircles  tlu* 
town.    On  the  north  side  of  the  town  is  St  Ann's  Fort,  a 
battery  of  heavy  guns,  intended  to  guard  the  passage  of  :)»<.* 
river.    The  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  but  not  well 
supplied  with  water.    The  three  principal  streets  arc  pa- 
rallel to  the  river;  smaller  streets  connect  them  or  brari'  h 
from  them.    The  houses  are  chiefly  old  and  inconvenient, 
except  in  the  more  modern  parts  of  the  town.   The  Tue^'  1 . .  y 
market-place,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  comprise ^ 
an  area  of  three  acres,  and  is  surrounded  by  some  ^*»^»i 
houses.   There  is  in  it  a  market-cross,  an  octagonal  buildi  i ,  z 
erected  a.d.  1710,  now  in  bad  repair,  having  an  Ionic  pcrtxt  >  1 1 
rising  to  the  first  story,  surmounted  by  an  open  gallc-r-*. 
The  Saturday  market  is  held  in  a  convenient  area  near  St. 
Margaret's  Qiurchyard.    There  are  also  a  cattle  and  a  C^ii- 
market    The  guildhall  is  an  antient  building  of  stone  a:.  \ 
flint,  with  court-rooms,  assembly-rooms,  &c.     There  i«t  \ 
borough  gaol,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  proper  c1a&>.':' 
cation  of  the  prisoners.    There  are  an  exchange  and  a  cu^^ 
tom-house  in  one  building,  an  excise-office,  and  a  theam*.  x 
modem  building,  well  arranged  and  fitted  up.  The  borut  i  ^  \ 
comprises  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  N  icii  - 
las,  and  the  parish  of  All  Saints  in  South  Lynn.  The  churtrli 
of  St  Margaret  is  a  cross  church  of  spacious  dimcn&i'^ii^, 
which  was  once  much  larger.    It  contains  portions  ot  th 
early,  decorated,  and  perpendicular  styles  of  English  arch: 
tecture.    The  chancel  or  choir,  which  is  early  English.  \,\* 
a  fine  east  window,  and  two  octagonal  turrets  crowning  t: . 
buttresses  at  the  angles.    There  are  two  western  towers 
one  of  which  formerly  had  a  lofty  spire,  and  there  wa^  f.  r- 
merly  a  lantern  or  tower  at  the  intersection  of  tlie  tr:-. 
sept      The  charnel-house,  in  the  churchyard,  was  <  n 
years  back  used  as  a  grammar-school,  but  a  new  school-h.  ^  • . 
has  been  since  built    The  chapel  of  St  Nicholas  t»  m  r> 
large,  being  1 94  feet  long  and  74  wide,  inner  dimensions.     I . 
consists  of  a  lofty  nave  with  side  aisles,  but  without  az  v 
transept  or  distinct  choir :  it  is  chiefly  of  decorated  or  f  ^.r 
pendicular  English  architecture,  with  large  east  and  Wi-: 
windows.    It  has  a  very  rich  south  porch,  and  a  fine  wo«  -s  .> 
roof.    It  had  a  spire  170  feet  high,  which  was  blown  (it>«  -^ 
a  century  ago.    All  Saints'  Church  is  also  a  cross  chuxr .;. 
but  of  smaller  dimensions  than  St  Margaret:    the  tnvvr. 
which  fell  down  in  1 763  and  demolished  part  of  the  chut  • 
has  not  been  rebuilt    Beside  the  churches  there  are  t  l  . 
remains  of  some  other  ecclesiastical  edifices.    TTierr  :»  uw 
hexagonal  tower  90  feet  liigh,  a  remain  of  the  Grey  (or  ¥n\  i  v  - 
ciscan)  Friars'  monasteiy,  which  serves  as  a  landmark    t  > 
vessels  enterinc:  the  harbour.    The  chapel  of  our  l^rU 
the  Mount,  or  lied  Mount  Chapel,  is  on  the  east  side  »(  ti  •  - 
town,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  architcctur.- 
it  is  a  small  cross  chapel  of  stone,  and  is  erected  on   t   - 
walls  of  a  moro  antient  building  of  coarse  red  brickm  an  ^ 
regular  octagon,  about  26  feet  in  diameter,  with  buttiL^-«.^ 
at  the  angles.     St  James's  Chapel  was  lately  used  m.*   « 
workhouse.    There  are  several  dissenting  meeting-ho*.^ . . 
in  Lynn. 

The  population  of  the  borough  in  1831  was  13,3rt».     f 
which  a  very  small  proportion  was  emploved  in  at^tcult .  - 
or  in  manufacture  properly  so  called.     Hope  and  saih-: 
are  the  only  manufactures,  and  of  the  latter  but  Itti:-.-     . 
made.    The  trade  of  the  place  is  however  great.     It  l-*  -; 
port  of  that  large  portion  of  the  midland  counties  whi'-.S 
watered  by  the  Ouse.    The  harbour  is  shallow,  and    : 
channel  by  which  it  is  approached  from  Lynn  IX^;^ 
rather  intricate.    Some  parts  of  this  channel  are  not  it« 
than  one  foot  deep  at  low-water  in  spring  tides;  si.  I 
following  the  channel  from  Lynn  seawards,  it  is  necr-«s^    -. 
to  go  at  least  five  miles  before  reaching  a  depth  af  siv   v 
The  banks  on  each  side  of  the  channel  arc  then  tl  -  . 
some  places  to  Iho  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,    *   1^- 
deeps'  are  the  deeper  parts  of  the  channel  out  to  ar»g^    *• 
they  are  ten  or  twelve  miles  below  Lvnn,  followins;    i 
course  of  the  channel.    (Commander  Hewett*s  ^kr^- 
Lynn  and  Boston  Derps.)  The  exports  are  chiefly  corr: 
ogricuUnral  produce,  sent  coastwise,  and  a  fine  whitc^  ^ 
found  near  the  town,  and  used  in  making  glass^    «%    ^  ^ 
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quantity  of  ghnmps,  caught  on  the  shores  of  the  Wash, 
are  sent  to  London.  The  imports  are  com  and  coal ;  timber 
from  America ;  timber,  deals,  hemp,  and  tallow  from  the 
Baltic ;  wine  from  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  &c.  For- 
merly many  ships  were  fitted  out  for  the  Greenland  whale- 
fishery,  but  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  in  a  great 
degree  given  up.  Ship -building  is  not  carried  on  to  the 
extent  it  formerly  was.  There  is  a  corn-market  on  Tuesday, 
and  a  market  for  general  commodities  on  Saturday.  There 
are  two  yearly  fairs. 

The  corporation  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  con- 
sists of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  one  of  whom 
is  chosen  mayor :  by  the  same  act  the  borough  was  divided 
into  three  wards.  Lynn  has  sent  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment ever  since  23rd  Edward  L  The  parliamentarv  con- 
stituency in  1 833  consisted  of  257  freemen  and  608  ten-pouna 
householders ;  together  865.  The  parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal boundaries  coincide,  and  include  an  area  of  2620  acres. 
The  living  of  St  Margaret  is  a  perpetual  curacy  united 
with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St  Nicholas;  their  joint 
yearly  value  is  138/.  All  Saints  is  a  vicaraee,  of  the  clear 
yearlv  value  of  134/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  Both  are  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Norfolk  and  diocese  of  Norwich. 

There  are  at  Lynn  an  endowed  grammar-school,  national 
and  Lancasterian  schools,  and  several  private  schools ;  a 
mechanics'  institute,  a  parochial  library  in  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  and  a  public  subscription  library*.  There  are  four 
hospitals  or  almshouses,  ana  many  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions. 

LYNX.  The  name  of  Lynxes  is  applied  by  zoologists  to 
a  subdivision  of  the  great  genus  Felis,  or  Cats,  well  marked 
externally,  and  elevated  by  Mr.  Gray  to  the  rank  of  a  genus, 
under  the  appellation  of  Lyneua. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  considerable  difference 
between  the  organization  of  the  Lynxes  and  that  of  the 
other  Cats ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  there  is  some 
modification  about  the  bones  of  the  tongue,  and  the  organ 
of  the  voice  generally,  to  produce  the  peculiarly  powerful 
noise  analogous  to  what  is  called  '  spitting '  and  '  swearing ' 
in  the  domestic  cat. 

LinnsDus,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Sy sterna  Naturep, 
records  but  one  species.  Felts  Lynx,  to  wiiich  he  assigns 
the  woods  and  deserts  of  Europe  and  Canada  as  localities. 
This  was  probably  the  European  Lynx,  and  the  descriptions 
may  have  been  founded  on  Lynxes  from  Canada  as  well  as 
Europe. 

Gmelin,  in  his  edition,  adds  three  other  species.  Feles 
Chaus,  Caracal,  and  rufa ;  ai^d  gives  two  varieties  of  Felts 
Lynx,  with  Europe,  America,  Northern  Asia,  and  even 
Jupan,  as  the  habitations. 

Pennant  notices  seven  species  of  Lynxes,-*  the  ilfotintoin 
Ltjnx,  Cat-a-mountain  of  Ray  (North  America),  the  Serval, 
the  Lynx,  the  Bay  Lynx,  the  Caspian  Lynx,  the  Persian 
Lynx,  and  the  Libyan  Lynx,  He  states  that  the  third 
inhabits  the  vast  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America;  '  not  India,  though  poets  have  harnessed  them 
to  the  chanot  of  Bacchus,  in  his  conquest  of  that  country.' 
The  fourth,  he  says,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  inner  parts  of 
the  province  (now  the  State)  of  New  York.  To  the  fifth  he 
assigns  the  *  reeds  and  woods  in  the  marshy  parts  that  border 
on  the  western  sides  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  particularly  about 
the  Castle  Kislar,  on  the  river  Terek,'  and  the  Persian  pro- 
vinces of  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan ;  adding  that  it  is  fire- 
qiicnt  about  the  mouth  of  the  Kur,  the  antient  Cvrus. 
Persia,  India,  and  Barbary  are  the  countries  which  he 
states  to  be  the  localites  of  the  sixth;  and  Libya  and 
Barbary  are  mentioned  bv  him  as  the  countries  of  the 
seventh.  It  is  doubtful  what  animals  Pennant  meant  to 
designate  under  some  of  these  names.  The  Serval  is  not 
considered  to  be  a  Lynx. 

Cuvier  observes  that  there  are  known  m  commerce,  under 
the  name  of  Loups  Cerviers  (Lupus  cervarius),  four  or  five 
sorts  of  Lynxes,  which  had  long  oeen  confounded  by  natu- 
ralists, and  whose  specific  limits  were  not  perhaps  well 
fixed  when  he  wrote.     We  shall  proceed  to  notice  the 
arrangement  of  M.  Temminck,  and  then  return  to  observe 
what  part  of  it  is  adopted  by  the  Baron. 
M.  Temminck  gives  the  following  as  species . — 
Felts  cervaria ;  described  as  nearly  equalling  a  wolf  in 
size,  and  possibly  the  Kattlo  of  Linnasus  and  the  Swedes ; 
but  it  has  been  remarked  that  no  skins  of  it  are  contained 
in  the  cargoes  that  arrive  firom  the  Baltic.    In  coromeroe 
the  skins  of  F,  cervaria  are  said  to  be  onlv  obtained  from 
P.  C,  No.  878. 


the  markets  of  Moscow,  to  which  they  are  brought  from 
the  provinces  of  Asia.  It  is  considered  as  probable  that 
this  species  may  have  been  confounded,  under  the  name  of 
the  Canadian  Lynx,  with 

2.  F.  Borealis,  which  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the 
fox  and  the  wolf.  This  comprehends  the  Canadian  but 
not  the  Mississippi  Lynx  of  Cuvier,  and  is  said  to  inhabit 
the  north  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  continents :  its  fur, 
less  valuable  than  that  of  JP.  cervaria,  is  stated  to  be  received 
equally  from  Sweden  and  from  Hudson's  Bay. 

3.  F.  Lynx  (true  Lynx),  different  from,  but  nearly  allied 
to,  F.  cervaria,  F.  Borealis,  F.  rufa,  and 

4.  JF*.  pardina*  Size  of  a  badger,  but  the  legs  longer, 
resembling  F.  rufa  in  form  and  size  ;  tail  short,  but  longer 
in  proportion  than  that  of  F.  Lynx.  F.  pardina  is  the 
Lotsp  Cervier  of  Perrault,  and  is  found  only  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  centre  being  the  locality  of  the  true  Lynx.* 

5.  F,  Caracal',  Nubian  Caracal;  and  Cat  qf  the.  Desert 
of  Bruce ;  Persian  Cat  {Lynx)  of  Pennant. 

6.  F»  aurata.  Rather  less  than  the  Caracal.  Country 
unknown.    Skin  purchased  from  a  London  dealer. 

7.  F.  Chaus  (Giildenstedt),  figured  by  Scbreber.  The 
other  animals  described  under  tnis'name  are  considered  to 
be  referrible  to 

8.  F.  Caligata;  Booted  Lynx  of  Bruce;  F.  Libycue 
(Olivier) ;  Libyan  Caracal  of  Bufibn. 

Of  these  Baron  Cuvier  notices  Felis  cervaria  as  the  finest 
and  largest ;  Felis  Borealis ;  Felis  Lynx,  which  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  populous  countries,  but  is  still  to 
be  found  in  toe  Pyrenees,  the  mountains  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  even,  it  is  said,  in  Africa ;  Felis  pardina, 
Oken,  from  the  south  of  Europe ;  Felis  rufa.  Gulden. ;  and 
Felis  Chaus,  or  Lynx  qf  the  Marshes  of  Caucasus,  Persia 
and  Egypt.  Cuvier  further  observes  that  it  is  believed  at 
present  that  the  Boo/tftf  Zyiu?,  Felis  caligata,  Temm,,  may 
be  distinguished  ftom  Felis  Chaus ;  but  he  remarks  that 
F,  caligata  is  at  least  very  nearly  approximated  to  it,  and 
that  it  has  the  same  habits. 

Felis  Caracal  (Persia,  Turkey,  &c.)>  which  he  considers 
to  be  the  true  Lynx  of  the  antients,  closes  Cuvier's  list  of 
s|)ecies ;  but  he  alludes  m  a  note  to  Lynxfasciatus,  L,  Flo- 
ridanus,  and  L,  montanus  of  Rafinesque;  and  to  Felis 
aurata  of  Temminck,  as  belonging  to  this  tribe. 

Mr.  Gray  places  his  genus  Lyncus  (subfamily  Felina) 
between  the  genera  Felis,  Linn.,  and  Prionodon,  Horsf. 

M.  Lesson  gives  the  following  species:^!.  F.  Lynx,  the 
'  Loup  cervier  of  the  furriers,  Ooupe  of  the  Norwegians, 
and  Wargelue  of  the  Swedes,  who  recognise  three  very 
diflerent  varieties  of  it*  He  states  that  the  whole  of  Europe 
is  its  habitat,  where  it  has  become  very  rare,  and  he  says  that 
they  point  out  ('  on  indique')  a  pale  variety,  '  FiUs  rttfa. 
Pennant?*  and  that  '  le  capitaine  Brooks  en  indique  trois,' 
which  may  be,  in  his  (the  captain's)  opinion,  regarded  as 
species.  2.  F.  pardina,  Oken,  Temm. ;  Loup  cervier  of  the 
French  Academicians ;  to  this  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Sicily 
and  Turkey  are  assigned  as  localities.  Next  follows  Felis 
Serval,  which  cannot  be  considered  a  Lynx.  3.  F.  cervaria, 
Temm.  4.  Felis  Borealis  (Chat  du  Canada,  Geoff.),  to 
which  the  northern  countries  of  America  and  Asia  are 
given  as  its  distribution.  5.  Felis  Caracal,  the  Lynx  of 
the  antients  (Afirica,  Persia,  and  Arabia).  M.  Lesson 
describes  the  differences  of  the  Caracals  of  Algiers,  of 
Nubia,  and  of  Bengal.  4.  F.  Ckrysothrix  and  Kaurata^ 
Temm. ;  country  unknown.  5.  F.  Chaus,  Gulden.  (Egypt, 
Nubia,  and  Caucasus).  6.  Booted  Lynx  (F,  caligata^ 
Bruce,  Temm. ;  F.  Libyeus,  Oliv.).  To  this  a  range  is 
given  from  Egvpt  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Africa,  and 
the  south  of  Asia.  M.  Lesson  also  notices  as  specifically 
different  the  Felis  Manul  of  Pallas  and  Desmarest,  a  species 

*  With  rMpect  to  F§Ut  ParAma,  CoL  Svket  makes  Uie  foUowiof  stalement 
*  AltboQgh  TemmiDck,  in  his  "  MonQgniphl0  de  MammaloKie."  p.  ]  16.  in  a  uote. 
Mv«  the  tkiii  of  UiU  Eoropeui  FtliM  u  well  known  nmonsst  the  ftunen  u 
the  Lynx  of  Portugal,  1  haTe  nowhere  been  able  to  meet  wilh  a  •pecimen  in 
London ;  and  aa  amongst  my  friends  ■caicely  any  one  appeared  to  be  aware  of 
the  ezwlenee  of  a  Spaniah  Lynx.  I  thought  it  might  be  acceptable  tu  the  mem- 
bert  to  exhibit  ■pecimene  in  a  state  of  maturiUr  and  nonage.  In  Andalusia, 
whence  the  specimens  come,  it  is  called  Oole  elavo  Idavo  meaning  the  pupil 
of  the  eyeX  illustrative  of  the  spotted  character  of  the  sxm.  Sumo  peasants 
In  Andalusia  make  short  JackoU  of  the  skins.  The  animal  InhabiU  the  Sierra 
Morena.  I  bought  both  skins  at  SeTille  for  thirty  realea.  about  6a  Zd.  Neither 
the  nritish  Museum  nor  the  Zoological  Society  has  specimens. 

*  Temminck  describes  the  Pardina  as  **  Toutes  lea  parties  dn  coriis  Uutrw,  a 
pen  vxia  de  la  mime  teinte  que  laos  le  caracal.**  Tliis  b  cefUluly  not  the 
deeeriptioo  ofmT  animal,  the  colour  of  the  adult  being  reddi«h-Rray,  and  that 
of  the  iion-adttU  light  fawn;  nevertheless  there  are  so  many  other  puinis  com- 
moB  Id  both,  that  it  woiild  be  unadvisable  to  consider  them  distinct.'  (Z«o4 
^ot.,  1838. 
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not  admitted  by  Temminck,  but  which  has,  according  to 
Pallas,  the  appearance  of  the  Lynx.    (Mongolian  Tartary.) 

Sir  William  Jardine  ('Naturalist's  Library.'  Mammalia, 
vol.  ii.,  1834),  who  adopts  ihe  genus  Lyncus  or  Lynrhiu  of 
Mr.  Gray,  as  the  fifth  genus  of  the  Felinat  enumerates  the 
following  species :  Ly?ichus  Caracal ;  L.  aurata;  L,  Cheli- 
rfo^ctf/er,  inhabils  Chili  (Temra.,  Mus.  Leyd.);  L.cah'gata, 
Bruce  ;  L,  nigripes,  Burchell,  inhabits  South  Africa  ;  L. 
Chaus  (Giilden.,  Riipp.) ;  L.  Cutiadenfis ;  L.  ru/a.  Bay 
Lynx,  inhabits  banks  of  Colombia  river.  United  States,  not 
Canada  (Temra ) ;  L./asciata,  Banded  Lynx  (Richardson), 
inhabits  N.  America,  woody  countries  in  the  neit^hbourhood 
of  the  Pacific  (Lewis  and  Clark) ;  and  L.  Lynx.* 

Sir  William  Jardine  remarks  that  there  is  yet  considerable 
confusion  among  the  Lyn%es  of  America,  and  that,  except 
the  Canada  Lynx,  the  species  are  perhaps  not  well  deter- 
mined. He  observes  that  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfield 
describe  one  under  the  title  of  F.  maculata  from  Mexico. 

Sir  William  further  states  that  another  Asiatic  Lynx 
may  be  perhaps  added  in  the  Felis  qfflnis  of  Mr.  Gray, 
figured  in  his  *  lllustr.  of  Indian  Zoology.' 

It  may  be  necessary  also  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
two  species  of  Felis,  one  in  the  volume  of  the  '  Naturalist's 
Library,'  F.  Servalina,  figured  as  F,  amata,  which  Sir  W. 
Jardine  at  first  considered  as  identical  with  Mr.  Gray's 
species  with  the  last-mentioned  name,  but  which  Mr.  Gray 
considered  to  be  distinct.  The  figures  of  both  F.  omata. 
Gray  (*  lllustr.  Ind.  Zool.'),  and  F.  servalina,  Jardine,  have 
small  tufts  on  the  tips  of  their  ears,  and  are  otherwise  in- 
clined to  be  lynx-like;  as  if  they  formed  the  passage 
between  some  of  the  smaller  Spotted  Cats  and  the  Lynxes. 

Mr.  Swainson  (*  Natural  Hist,  and  Classification  of  Quad- 
rupeds,' 1835)  having  compared  the  two  typical  forms  of  the 
Ferce  and  Raptores,  observes  that  it  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained which  group  among  the  Feree  may  be  likened  to  the 
OwlSt  and  he  fixes  upon  the  Lynxes,  because  Lynxes  and 
Owls  are  both  nocturnal  animals,  both  have  short  tails  and 
comparatively  large  heads ;  and  because  the  Owls  '  are 
particularly  remarkable  for  certain  appendages  or  tufts 
which  rise  above  their  ears,'  whilst  in  the  Lynxes  the  'ears 
are  long,  and  from  the  tip  of  each  arises  a  tuft  of  lengthened 
hairs,  perfectly  analogous  to  the  tufts  of  lengthened  feathers 
on  the  horned  Oich,  the  most  typical  birds  of  the  family 
of  Stn'gidte*  His  only  notice  of  Lynx  in  the  '  Classifica- 
tion' at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  '  Lynx  Antiq.,  ears  tufted 
with  hairs,  tail  short;'  and  it  appears  as  the  fifth  and  last 
subgenus  of  Fe/t's,  Linn.,  the  other  four  being, — 1.  *  Leo 
Antiquorum,  Lions,  head  and  neck  furnished  with  a  mane 
of  long  hair,  tail  tufted.  2.  Felis,  X.  Cats,  no  main,  tail 
long,  not  tufted.  3.  Cynailurus,  Wag.,  Hunting  Leopards, 
claws  semi-retractile ;  and,  4.  Prionodon,  Horsf.,  allinities 
uncertain.' 

Tho  Lynxes  maybe  divided  into  two  groups:  the  first 
consisting  of  those  species  whose  bodies  are  comparatively 
slender,  and  whose  tails  and  tutted  ears  are  comparatively 
long;  the  second  of  those  whose  bodies  are  thicker  and 
stout,  and  whose  ears  and  tail  are  comparatively  short. 
The  Caracal  is  an  example  of  the  first  subdivision ;  and  the 
European  and  the  Canada  Lynxes  of  the  second.  Sir  Wm. 
Jai'dine  considers  the  tufts  of  hair  at  the  tips  of  the  ears  as 
somewhat  inconstant,  and  only  present  in  spring,  or  at  the 
commencement  of  the  breeding  season,  like  those  adorning 
the  ears  of  many  squirrels. 

It  is  evident  that  much  doubt  still  hangs  about  many  of 
the  species,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  the  reader 
some  of  those  forms  which  are  most  free  from  uncertainty. 

Lynxes  of  the  Old  Continent. 

As  examples  of  the  Lynxes  of  the  Old  World  we  select 
the  following  species* — 

The  Caracal.  M.  Temminck  describes  this  species  (Felis 
Caracal),  which  is  the  Si  yah  Ghush  or  Black-ear  of  Charle- 
lon  and  others,  as  having  a  pale  reddish-brown  fur  with  a 
vinous  tinge,  the  red  becoming  paler  as  it  reaches  the  lower 
part«.  Two  spots  of  pure  white  above  the  eyes,  the  upper- 
most on  the  inner  side  of  the  eye,  the  lower  at  its  external 
angle.   Termination  and  edges  of  the  upper  lip,  chin,  breast, 

*  Id  thp  article  Lioic.  voL  &lv  .  p.  36,  in  the  enuiufralion  of  th«  spccirs  of 

Puna  adopted  bv  Sir  William  Jardiue,  the  wunl '  I'aicrud '  haa  bceu  iatcrpo- 

latrd  brtwe«n  *  K*  mid  '  ch  ilvlhMta.*  aud  •  R  Yi^iuiruudi '  is  omitted.    The 

eorr«>ct  liil.  a«  iriveD  hy  Sir  WillMm.  t<. '  P.  coucolor,  V.  uigra,  P.  Yaijiiarundi. 

«  »     -    V.  I'ajrro*.  P..'  dialvbvata.'    Fi|nin^«  of  Felts  YaKouaroudi  and  Felia 

->  ipvpn  in  'Thtf  l&uoloi^y  of  the  Voyagp  of  11. M.S.  BeaffLp.'  •dilfd 

rln  and  published  with  tlic*  a^proral  of  the  LarU«  CvmniwiOBen 

tttfy,  now  in  oouTM  of  pubUcatioa. 


belly,  and  insides  of  the  legs  pure  white;  parts  whenro  t*  «.• 
whiskers  spring,  black;  back  of  the  ears  at  theba.so,  d<  •  ;> 
black,  more  grey  towards  the  tips,  which  are  tuftcnl  xkrii 
long  black  hairs.  Length,  2  feet  10  inches,  of  which  tiie 
tail  measures  10:  average  height  about  14  inches. 

Mr.  Bennett  (.Totcer  Menagerie)  describes  the  Caracal  a« 
larger  than  the  Fox,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  burfaco  itt 
the  body  as  of  a  deep  and  uniform  brown,  the  hairs  bc.i  ;: 
for  the  most  part  slightly  tipped  with  grey;  the  under  a. -i 
inner  parts  nearly  white;  and  the  chin,  lower  lip,  ami  tv^n 
spots,  one  on  the  inner  side  of  and  above  the  eye,  and  t'- 
other beneath  its  outer  angle,  completely  white ;  nevk  .«;  ' 
throat  of  a  lighter  and  brighter  brown  than  the  re^it  of  i  i  v 
fur;  the  ears  long  and  upright,  tapering  gradually  lo  r^ 
fine  tip,  surmounted  by  a  pencil  of  long  black  hair^,  .i-.« 
black  externally  and  whitish  within ;  whiskers  short,  tak  . 
their  origin  from  a  series  of  black  lines  which  occiip)  *  <* 
sides  of  the  muzzle ;  at  some  distance  behind  them,  m  iV-  .  ; 
of  the  neck  on  each  side,  a  short  and  thick  tuf^  of  Ii^itt.  r 
coloured  hairs;  tail  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  of  the  »a:Li. 
uniform  colour  with  the  body  from  base  to  tip. 

The  description  of  Mr.  Bennett  is  very  good,  and  f*^  i« 
that  of  M,  Temminck.  Slight  variations  of  colour  u-i  f  • 
the  hue  depend  most  probably  on  sex,  age,  and  lucAlirv. 
There  are  three  or  four  specimens  now  living  io  the  Gjr<fi  .i 
of  the  2^ological  Society  of  London  (Regent*s  Park).  I'm* 
finest  of  these,  now  in  very  fine  condition,  was  brought  o\cr 
with  the  Giraffes. 

Geographical  Distribution. — ^Persia,  India,  Batbarv'  t  Pc.)- 
nant) ;  Persia,  Turkey,  &c.  (Cuvier) ;   the  whole  of  A tV.  & 
from  Egypt  and  Barbary  to  the  extremity  of  Caffrana,   irA 
the  southern  half  of  Asia,  at  least  as  far  eastward  9a  i   j 
Ganges  (Bennett).    N.B.»  the  specimen  from  which  M-. 
Bennett  took  his  description  is  noticed  by  him  as  a  n  i:.  •' 
of  Bengal,  and  he  observes  that  there  is  no  difference  ijt  .    i 
importance  between  it  and  the  African  variety      Cuvur.    » 
whom  M.  Duvaucel  sent  drawings  of  the  animal  frt^m  C 
cutta,  was  convinced  that  this  is  the  case.    He  refers  t^  :  • 
Caracal  d  longue  queue  of  Buffon^s  Supplement,  iii.,  | !.   '  . 
and  observes  there  is  no  difference  between  that  aii<I   * 
others,  and  that  the  first  Caracal  of  Buffon  had  a  mut  !  .'■  . 
tail.      Africa,   Arabia,  Persia   (Fischer);    Africa.    IV.-... 
Arabia  (Lesson) ;  Southern  India  and  Africa  (Jardine  i 

Habits,  Food,  <J«.— This  species  is  said  to  follow  the  !.  :. 
and  other  large  beasts  of  prey,  most  probably  for  ihc  j.   r 
pose  of  feeding  upon  what  they  leave.    But  in  addsi...T;  • 
this  it  feeds  on  small  quadrupeds  and  birds,  the  LiUi  -  -  i 
which  it  is  said  to  pursue  actively  on  trees.    It  has  ol»!.i    ■  ■! 
the  name  of  lion's  provider,  most  probably  from  its  d- 1.:    ^ 
the  footsteps  of  the  lion  and  having  been  found  pr.  >.   ^' 
upon  the  carcasses  which  the  former  has  left.  Accord u.\;  •. 
M.  Temminck,  the  Caracals  hunt  in  packs  like  i\w  v.    .; 
dogs,  and  so  run  down   their  prey.      Pennant,   r\\i'  *    ^ 
Thcv^not,  notices  their  feeding  on  the  remains  of  the  j : . . 
which  the  lion  leaves,  and  seems  to  confirm  the  ace.-    ; 
given  by  M.  Temminck,  for  he  states  that  they  are  .  ?■  • 
brought  up  tame,  and  used  in  the  chace  of  IcsMf  .^ 
drupeds  and  the  larger  sorts  of  birds,    such  as   era    n 
pelicans,  peacocks,  &c. :  when  they  seiie  their  prey,  »i 
hold  it  fast  with  their  mouth  and  lie  motionless  on  itl    V 
nant.  Quoting  Hyde,  also  states  that  the  Arabian  \k;..t  % 
who  call  it  Anak  el  Ard,  say  that  it  hunts  like  the  p^^n  ' 
jumps  up  at  cranes  as  they  fly,  and  covers  its  steps  « ' 
hunting.    In  captivity  the  Caracal  is  generally  \er} 
naturea  and  irritable,  and  does  not  seem  to  hold  out  ii. 
promise  for  domestication ;  but  we  are  aware  that  it  i^  .    . 
safe  to  come  to  conclusions  of  this  sort  upon  the  evfl- 
of  an  unhappy  irritable  animal  shut  up  in  a  cage,  v : 
nature  intended  it  for  unlimited  roamings^      Smcv 
above  was  written,  we  have  seen  a  young  Caracal  in 
Garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  at  the  Regent's  Pa.  v  •. 
might  be  rendered  very  tame  with  a  little  attention . 
already  familiar,  anxious  to  be  noticed,  pleased  with  lu 
caressed,  and  playful  as  a  kitten.    Dr.  Charleton  ho^« 
gives  evidence  of  the  fierceness  and  strength  of  thu  •p--     * 
for  he  relates  that  he  saw  one  fall  on  abound,  «h-I: 
killed  and  tore  to  pieces  in  a  moment,  though  the  dv>^  '  •  - 
fended  itself  to  the  utmost 

This  animal  derives  its  name  of  Caracal  from  the  Turk.* 
words  kara,  black,  and  kulach,  ear ;   and  the  Persian  n. 
Siyah  Gush  or  Sia-gusch  (sia,  black,  and  gusc\  v^i     s 
derived  from  the  same  characteristic  markings. 

Authors  seem  to  concur  ia  holding  that  t£i«  ii  tlw  ^- :  ^ 
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i\cal\y  U3«d  the  term  to  denote  various  animals,  as  Gesnei 
well  remarked.  The  'lynce*  Bacchi  varJEa'  of  Virtfi 
(Georg.,  Hi.  26'1')  and  tbe  skin 'maculosie  tyncis,'*  allude): 
lu  hy  the  same  author  (^rteiiL,  i.  3J3),  can  bardlf  be  heic 
to  apply  to  the  Caraeal,  though  Ovid'a  line  (Mtl.,  \v.  413 

<  VlcB  nuxmitini  Itdw  dadlt  IndLi  Bmha' 

Tbe  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  anlieuls  themselret 
10  very  precise  ideas  or  the  animal  which  was  accorded 
>  Bacchus  as  one  of  his  attributes.  Tbe  terms  Lynx. 
Pniithor,  and  Tiger  seem  to  be  all  employed  to  designatt 
ihis  animal  or  these  animals;  and  if  we  te&r  to  gems  oi 
coins  or  other  antient  mouumenis,  the  Lynces.  to  pla} 
suniewhat  unpardonably  perhaps  oa  Virgil's  expression, 
will  be  found  to  be  suQicicnlly  varia.  The  animals  repre- 
sented on  the  antient  sculptures  have  generally  the  round 
tar  of  the  Lion,  Tiger,  anu  Panther  or  Leopard ;  and  theii 
general  rootour  is  that  of  tbe  Lion,  Lioness,  or  Panther, 
and  Leopard.  See,  for  instance.  No.  30,  No.  37,  in  Room  1  j 
Fragmenis  of  Terracoiias  in  Room  s. ;  No.  B  (Bacchus  end 
Anipelus),  Room  iv. ;  No.  40  (Libera,  or  Female  Bacchus), 
Room  vi.;  No.  12,  Room  iii.;  and  No.  7,  Room  ii.,  oi 
IhcTownley  Gallerjr  in  the  British  Museum;  and  the  pub- 
lication by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
knlgc.  '  British  Museum:  Townley  Gallery,'  vol.  i.  and  ii. 
The  Lion's  skin,  with  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Pantbei 
and  Roc.  he  was  represented,  appears  on  the  colossal 
ki;itue  of  Bacchus  in  the  Elgin  collection  in  the  British 
Mnseum.+  In  the  edition  of  the  GemmcB  et  Scatptura 
Antiqiue,  hy  Gronovius,  we  And  in  the  'Carro  di  Baccho,' 
alluded  to  m  the  article  Leopabss,  a  child  in  a  chariot 
driving  two  round-eared  spotted  great  cats:  and,  in  tbe  next 
gem  figured,  'Tigre  di  Bacho,'  also  a  comeliaa,  we  hare  a 
riiimd-eared  spotless  female  great  cat  with  a  lujt  at  the  end 
of  llie  tail,  which  no  Panther,  Leopard,  or  Lynx  possesses. 
In  the  coin  of  ^eplimius  Severus,  noticed  in  Captain 
Rinytb's  'Catalogue,'  between  the  figures}  is  a  Lynx  oi 
Panther,  illustrating  tbe  verse  of  Propertius: — 
'  Lynd^na  td  co-am  Tvna  AiwdiH  hiSi.' 
Nor  doca  there  occur  to  us  any  antient  statue,  gem,  oi 
coin  whereon  the 'Lynx'  of  Bacchus  is  represented  with 
pointed  ears  tufted  at  the  summit,  the  characteristic  mark 
of  that  subdivision  of  the  cats  denominated  Lynxes  by 
modern  zoologists;  though  we  fay  no  means  feel  sulhcient 
reliance  upon  our  limited  experience  to  consider  this  ne^- 
live  evidence  as  conclusive.  The  animal  in  the  Palestnne 
Mosaic,  with  the  word  *  Lynx'  below  it,  is  represented  wllh 
a  lad  of  considerable'  lettgtli,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  fur 
one  of  the  animals  now  called  Lynxes;  indeed,  if  we  do 
nut  err,  the  Abb£  Barthflemi  observes  that  this  animal 
b<.-ars  a  Strong  resemblance  to  a  horse. 

Tliat  tlie  liti-il  of  Aristotle,  -Blian,  and  Oppian  was  not 
one  of  the  doubtful  animals  above  alluded  to,  but  one  of  the 
Lvn\es  of  modern  zoologists,  there  can  be,  in  our  opinion, 
no  doubt. 

/Glinn  <xiv.  6)  g;ives  such  a  description  of  hia  Lynxes, 
wilh  the  tips  of  their  ears  tufted,  their  leaping  on  their 
[iroy,  and  theirlenaeity  in  holding  it,  as  cannot  bo  mistaken; 
iiiil  he  quotes  two  lines  of  Euripides,  to  show  that  the  ani- 
oul  which  he  is  describing  is  the  Lynx  of  that  poel.  Oppian 
Cijne^et;  iii.,  v.  Hi)  also  gives  such  an  account  of  his 
L)  iixos  aa  can  be  referrible  to  Ho  other  animals  than  those 
in  which  we  are  treating.  He  speaks  oF  two  kinds,  notices 
heir    preying   on    hares,  and    leaping  upon  slags  *nd 

Pennant  conceived  that  ihe  European  Lynx  was  the 
Khfl  of  ^lian  and  Oppian.  and  the  Chaut  of  Pliny  ;  with 
'i;i;.-ird  lo  the  former,  wo  think,  without  due  consideration. 
riie  Caraeal  comes  ranch  more  wit(iin  Oppian's  description 
ban  Ihe  European  Lynx.  Oppian  expressly  notices  the 
ruddy  atiil  tlw  yellow  colours  of  his  two  Sirfds,  but  mentions 
10  s|iots.  The  localities  of  the'CnrocaA  combined  with  the 
xlief  evidence,  make  it  much  more  probable  that  it  should 
lie  the  animal  designated  as  a  Kiyl  by  Arivlolle  and  ^lian, 
md  one,  at  least,  of  Ihe  tva  kinds  meationed  by  Oppian,  if 
l>i^  differences  were  not,  as  they  well  might  be.  those  of 
L-limale.sex,  or^.  Mr.BenhettCTower  Mciinserie')  thinks 

t  Sra'l.lbTury  gf  EnUrUiniDg  Kuoulol^t-^IIriliih  Miucum— Elfjlu  uul 
h>)aiklui  HuUm,'  nL  lU 
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Ihnd,  Halntt,  ^. — The  Booted  Lynx  prajn  upon  biTdi 
BJid  bDull  quadrupeds;  of  tho  funner  the  Guineft-foirl 
much  Kught  after  by  the  African  I'arietiet.     Like  otht 
of  the  subdiviaion,  it  will  niike  »  good  meat  an  rarrion,  ni 
feait  on  lae  remains  of  larger  quaorupedi  which  have  fallen 


(part).  Cuv, ;  Mota  BaJm  Manjur,  or  Larger  Wild  Cat,  at 
the  MahralUa  (Col.  Sjrkes). 

Or.  RilppeVa  ngure  and  deacriplion  hava  diuipaled  the 
coiifuiian  that  formerly  reigned  with  regard  to  tbia  and  the 
preceding  speciei.  He  ilatei  that  the  Chaut  ia  well  ooTered 
with  hair  all  over,  and  of  this  covering  that  which  forma 
the  ground- work  ia  woolly,  very  loft,  and  plenlifuUy  deve- 
loped; the  hairs  are  not  thickly  set  The  colour  of  the 
woolly  hair  ta  of  a  dirty  palish  ochre  yellow,  darker  on  the 
back  and  lighter  on  the  under  parta ;  the  hain  or  bristles 
are  of  the  lame  colour  at  bottom,  have  a  dark-brown  ring 
in  the  middle,  and  at  the  tip  are  of  a  greyish  yellow,  whitiah, 
or  saffron-colour ;  so  that  the  appearance  produced 
mixed  colouring  of  greyish  yellow  and  dirty  white.  Many 
of  the  hain  have  a  black  point,  and  on  the  sides,  where 
many  lie  tt^ether,  they  form  pale  black  perpendicular  or 
oblique  ipinl  lines,  and  here  and  there  single  black  points. 
The  hain  of  the  backareof  a  lieht  ochre-yellow,  with  points 
almost  of  a  saffron  colour,  and  Torm  from  the  shoulden 
the  tail  a  yellow  stripe,  which  is  darkest  on  the  cross.  The 
nose  is  black ;  above  the  eye  i^  a  large  while  spot,  and 
below  it  a  smaller  one  of  the  same  colour  A  black  streak 
runs  from  the  inner  corner  of  Iha  eye  to  the  nose.     The 

;red  with  blac ..,  . .   .    . 

The  eyebrows,  cheeks,  and  bristles  of 
the  whiskers  are  while,  and  among  the  latter  are  a  few 
hairs  of  a  shining  black.  The  inner  surface  of  the  e«r, 
towards  ils  outside,  is  bordered  by  tufts  of  hair  which  are 
white  and  yellow ;  the  back  of  the  ear  is  grey  brown,  and 
the  tips  are  brown  with  terminating  black  tufta,  half  an 
inch  in  length ;  the  cheeks,  lower  jaw,  throat,  neck,  and 
chest  are  ochreous  yellow,  and  the  belly  inclines  to  whitish 
yellow  with  darker  spots.  Externally  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior extremiliea  are  of  Ihe  general  colour  down  to  the 
ankles  (which  are  dirty  ochteoua  yellow  and  black  behind), 
and  barred  with  four  or  more  black  transverse  bands.  The 
inside  of  the  limbs  ia  vellowish,  and  there  is  a  large  ivund 
black  spot  on  the  fore-legs.  The  tail  is  about  one-fourth  as 
long  as  the  body,  of  a  greyish  colour,  blunt  and  black  at  Ihe 
point,  lowBids  which  are  two  black  rings  between  two 
greyish  while  ones;  but  neither  of  these  is  very  distinct. 
(Riippel.) 


u  (Huppe.J. 

Geagraphicai  Diitribulwn. — Norlh  of  Africa  ;  how  far 
up  the  Nile  is  not  aswrlained.  In  the  morasses  and  husliy 
lowlands  that  border  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  banks  of 
its  tributary  nvers.  Said  to  be  more  numerous  in  Persia. 
Noticed  in  Dcccan  by  Col,  Sykes.  The  female  that  served 
for  Dr.  Riippers  description  and  figure  was  killed  at  the 
Lake  of  Heniale,  in  the  Delta  of  Bgypt. 

Habilt,  Friod,  ^. — This  species  haunts  marshes  and 
boggy  regions,  and  goes  hunting  durine  tho  night  aAer 
''irds,  small  rodents,   and  Rshes;  it  seldom  climbs  trees, 

1  is  Bol  ewily  tamed.    (RiippeL 


The  Cham  of  Pliny  (Mil.  Hitt^  viiL  19).  wbi<^  the  GauU 
called  Raphius,  with  the  figure  of  ■  wolf  and  the  apoi*  uf  a 

Grd,  first  shown  at  Pompey's  games,  caD  baldly,  we  Uunk, 
.ve  been  this  animal. 

EiTRonAit  Ltnxbi. 

The  European  Lynx.  PUit  Lynx,  linn. ;  Le  Lynx, 
Buff. — Fur  Imig,  of  a  dull  reddish  grey  above,  wit b  obluri^- 
spots  of  reddish  grey  upon  the  sides,  the  spots  on  the  limLi 
rounder  and  smaller;  whitish  below,  mottled  with  blacL. 
Length  about  three  feet 

This  species  varies  much.  In  winter  the  Au  is  murn 
longer  than  it  is  in  tbe  summer,  and  has  a  hoary  appi.ir- 
ance  in  tbe  former  season,  owing  to  the  long  hair  biriiti; 
Ihen  tipped  wiih  greyish  while.  The  tail,  which  is  blark  ji 
the  end,  is  short,  not  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  long. 

Geographieal  Ditlributirm.— Some  authors  confine  itic 
locality  of  this  species  to  Europe ;  others  ate  of  opini  -i, 
that  it  increases  in  numbers  as  it  approaches  the  border*  J 
Asia,  which  it  also  inhabits,  and  abundantly.  France  u 
considered  ils  most  northern  range.  It  doea  not  semn  I'j 
be  quite  clear  that  Pelit  eervaria  of  Temminck  la  nut  a 
variety  of  this  species.  But  F.  cervaria  inhabits  the  nor-l. 
of  Asia,  and  skins  are  sent  from  Moscow.  This  is  suppuv.'l 
to  be  the  Kaltlo  of  the  Swedes  by  some,  while  others  cou- 
sider  P,  Lynx  to  be  Ihe  Goupe  of  the  Norwegians  and  ita 
ffargelut  of  Ihe  Swedes.  If  these  differences  should  prciM 
to  be  well  founded,  it  may  be  that  there  are  two  Euni|H.;iu 
species,  or  at  least  varieties,  one  inhabiting  sou  thcra  Euniii- 
not  higher  than  France  and  tbe  warm  parts  of  Asia,  ac, 
Ihe  other  inhabiting  tbe  north  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Habilt,  Food,  S:c. — The  European  Lynx  feeds  upon  kni^ ". 
quadrupeds  and  birdi^  in  search  of  which  it  oflcn  climt- 

This  species  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  Litjui 
errvariut  of  Pliny  {Nat.  Hitt,  viii.  22)  and  the  Chj<..  ■ 
(viii.  19)  above  alluded  to.  Botli  are  spoken  of  i>  ■ 
shown  in  the  arena  by  Pompey,  and  as  coming  bota  Gi... 
Dr.  Fischer,  who  is  of  this  opinion,  supposes  it  also  t»  i< 
tbe  Ly/ix  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  bis  chapter 'De  Uugu:..' 
(viii.  4ti), 


?5s;!a.e^ 


The  European  and  northern  Asiatic  LynxM  and  tS 

Canadian  Lynx  produce  the  great  supply  of  fun  known  :  ■ 

the  furriera  under  Ihe  name  of  lynx.  Thae«ldcrlbec.  *a  ^ 

the  fuller  and  the  mote  valuable  is  the  fur. 

Ahbhican  Lynxbs. 

We  select  as  our  exainple  the 

Canada  Lynx,  Felt*  Canadentit  (Geoff.).     Dr.  Rivhai^ 
son  ('Fauna  Boreali  Americaua')  alatn  that  Uiu    vtj 
French  writers  on  Canada,  who  ascribed  to  this  tfte^n  -.i . 
habit  of  droppmg  from  trees  on  tbe  backs  of  deer,  and   . 
straving  them  bj  tearing  their  thtDala  tod  drinkine  tht  i 
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Bertrand  de  Comminges),  prevents  our  ascribing  its  origin 
wliolly  to  Piancus. 

Caesar  does  not  mention  Lugdunum,  which  has  fUmished 
one  of  the  reasons  for  denying  to  the  town  any  higher  anti- 
quity than  the  time  of  Piancus;  but  the  reason  seems 
altogether  insufficient. 

Almost  thirty  vears  after  the  settlement  of  the  Viennese, 
piancus  established  at  Lugdunum  a  Roman  colony,  or 
rather  a  municipium ;  such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  Father 
Menestrier,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  erudite  history  of  Lyon- 
others  make  the  settlement  of  the  Viennese  and  of  the 
Roman  colony  to  have  been  simultaneous. 

Augustus  was  in  Gaul  about  the  time  when  Piancus  is 
supposed  to  have  established  his  colony,  and  appears  to 
have  made  Lugdunum  his  place  of  residence  for  some  time, 
an  indication  of  the  rising  importance  of  the  place.  Strabo, 
writing  a  few  years  after,  describes  it  as  the  most  populous 
city  of  Gaul,  except  Narbonne  (iv.  192,  Casaub.).  It  was  the 
great  mart  of  the  Romans,  who  had,  even  at  that  early  time, 
a  mint  for  coining  gold  and  silver  money,  and  it  gave  name 
to  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  Gaul.  An  altar  was 
erected  here  by  sixty  of  the  nations  of  Gaul,  by  common 
consent,  in  honour  of  Augustus. 


Coin  oi  Lyon. 
'  British  Museum.    Actaal  ttze.    Silver. 

Both  Tiberius  and  Caligula  appear  to  have  favoured  the 
town.  The  latter  visited  it,  and  instituted  games  professedly 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  about  a.d.  40.  The  emperor  Clau- 
dius, himself  a  native  of  Lyon,  raised  it  from  the  rank  of  a 
municipium  to  that  of  a  colony,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  regulated  its  local  government.  But  its  greatness 
received  soon  after  a  terrible  blow ;  it  was  utterly  destroyed 
in  a  single  night  by  fire,  originating,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
from  lightning,  about  a.d.  59,  according  to  some,  but  ac- 
cording to  other  calculations,  about  a.d.  64  or  65.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  city  was  promoted  by  a  grAnt  from,  the 
emperor  Nero,  to  whom  the  citizens  manifested  their  affec- 
tion and  fidelity  in  his  downfal.  Upon  Vitellius  assuming 
the  imperial  purple,  they  embraced  his  cause ;  and  he  stayed 
some  time  at  Lugdunum  on  his  way  from  the  Rhenish 
provinces  to  Rome.  Domitian,  afterwards  emperor,  came 
to  this  city  on  the  overthrow  of  Vitellius,  to  establish  the 
authority  of  his  father  Vespasian  in  Gaul. 

In  the  contest  of  Clodius  Albinus  with  Septimius  Severus 
Lugdunum  became  the  scene  of  contest.  In  an  engage- 
ment near  this  town  Albinus  was  totally  defeated  and  slain 
(A.D.  197).  Lugdunum,  which  had  afforded  a  retreat  to  the 
vanquished,  was  pillaged  by  the  victor,  who  put  most  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  burned  the  town,  which  He- 
rodian  describes  as  being  then  large  and  wealthy.  In  the 
reign  of  Probus,  Proculus  was  elected  emperor  by  the 
people  of  Lugdunum,  who  had  been  ill-treated  by  Aurelian, 
and  were  fearful  of  the  severity  of  Probus.  The  latter  how- 
ever defeated  Proculus,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death 

(A.D.  IHii). 

The  usurper  Magnentius,  having  been  defeated  by  Con- 
stantius,  sole  survivor  of  the  sons  of  Constantino,  took  refuge 
in  Lugdunum,  but  was  seized  by  the  townsmen,  who  thus 
made  their  peace  with  Constantius  (a.d.  353).  Magnentius 
slew  himself  to  avoid  being  delivered  up.  While  Julian  held 
the  government  of  Gaul  under  Constantius,  the  environs 
of  Lugdunum  were  ravaged,  and  the  town  nearly  captured 
by  the  Allemanni.  The  emperor  Gratian.  pursued  by  the 
usurper  Maximus,  was  overtaken  and  slain  at  Lugdunum 
(A.D.  383).  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the 
reigns  of  Honorius  and  his  successors,  the  Burgundians 
seem  to  have  possessed  themselves  of  this  town  and  of  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Gaul,  under  the  sanction  of  the  em- 
perors, who  employed  them  to  oppose  other  barbarians  of  a 
fiercer  character.  [liuROuvDiANS.]  On  the  overthrow  of 
the  Burgundian  kingdom,  Lugdunum  came  into  the  power 
of  the  FYanks. 
Lugdunum,  during  the  Roman  period,  occupies  a  consider- 
^lace  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  civil  history.  The 
1  had  been  early  introduced  into  this  part  of  Gaul, 
?re  a  severe  persecution  raged  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 


Aurelitu  AntonuinB  (A.D.  172  or  177).  The  ehurcbeft  at 
Vienna  (Vienne)  and  Lufl;dunum  sent  a  relation  of  tKir 
sufferings  to  those  of  Asia  and  Pbr>'gia.  This  account* 
ascribed  by  some  to  Ircnseus, '  is  written  with  simplicity  at«d 
beauty,  and  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  passaj^es  in  tl.e 
antient  history  of  Christianity.*  {Hi$t.  qf  the  Church,  »u 
Library  qf  Uspful  Knowledge.)  Pothinus»  bishop  of  Lvtiii, 
and  perhaps  the  person  who  introduced  the  Gospel  \u\-* 
these  regions,  was  one  of  the  martvrs  in  this  penecuti«T.. 
His  successor  was  Irenaus,  one  of  the  most  eminent  \}{  \\,c 
early  Fathers. 

In  the  division  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  under  tbe  XT  - 
rovingian  princes,  Lyon,  as  we  may  now  call  it,  was  inclbtl*  1  | 
in  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  or  Burgundy  (aj>.  561-61  i  ;  'I 
but  the  city  was  depopulated  by  a  fearful  pestilence,  at.  1 
the  troubles  of  the  period  and  the  rise  of  ChSlons,  uh  i  i« 
became  a  royal  resiaence,  were  unfavourable  to  it.  In  ti  • 
division  of  the  Prankish  empire  among  the  grandcluMn  n 
of  Charlemagne  (a.d.  843),  Lyon,  with  the  district  of  Ly^.i- 
ais,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  emperor  Lothaire,  and  in  t;.c 
subsequent  division  of  his  states  (a.d.  855)  it  fell  to  Charh  ^. 
king  of  Provence,  who  made  it  his  usual  residence.  On  li.> 
death  (a.d.  863)  it  was  seized  by  Charles  le  Chauve,  king  oi 
France.  On  the  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  B'ii  r 
gogneby  Boson  (a^d.  879)  Lyon  was  included  in  his  doiui- 
nions.  In  the  troubled  period  of  the  later  Gu'lovini;i:ih 
kings  of  France,  Lyon  was  subject  alternately  to  that  Viu^- 
dom  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  Tnmsjurane.  It  w  vi> 
in  these  troubled  times  that  the  counts  or  governors  of  L>«n\ 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  hereditary  sway,  not  over  \\i*' 
city  of  Lyon  so  much  as  over  the  districts  of  Lyona^v 
Forez,  and  Beaujolais. 

From  about  a.d.  955,  Lyon  was  under  the  kings  of  B<*t  :■  | 
goene  Transjurane,  and,  upon  the  union  of  that  kint;il  rn 
witn  the  Grermanic  empire,  a.d.  1032,  it  l>ecame  part  of  ti.t 
domains  of  the  emperors.  Under  the  kings  of  ^ourgoj  • 
the  counts  of  Lyonais  exercised  the  functions  of  govertiint  . 
The  city  was  not  however  considered  as  a  fiart  of  their  \^u  - 
ditary  fief;  and  in  the  reign  of  Rodolph  111.,  surnamed  Lr 
Faineant,  Bruchardhis  brother,  archbishop  of  Lyon,  obtan.«<i 
the  lordship  of  the  city,  which  appears  to  have  reroau.*>! 
annexed  to  the  see.  The  emperor  Frederick  Barbari^^^. 
(A.D.  1157)  confirmed  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  tbe  art  : 
bishops,  extended  it  over  all  that  part  of  their  diocese  wh  •  i 
was  in  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  (t.^.  on  the  east  of  tin* 
Rhdne  and  Saone),  and  made  them  princes  of  the  empuo 
The  archbishops  received  the  title  of  exarch:  they  vtu 
allowed  free  and  independent  jurisdiction,  except  $o  fjr  .* 
they  were  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  tne  empt* r-  r 
and  the  general  laws  of  the  empire.  This  grant  excited  ci.f 
iealousv  of  the  then  count  of  Forez,  and  stirred  up  a  war  be- 
tween him  and  the  archbishop.  Soon  after  this  time  Pien^ 
Waldus,  or  Waldensis,  one  of  the  reformers  of  llie  cbu:  \\ 
in  the  dark  ages,  lived  and  preached  at  Lyon. 

At  Lyon  was  held,  a.d.  1245,  the  thurteenth  general  ctl* 
cil,  m  which  the  pope  Innocent  IV.  pronounced  senteurt 
excommunication  and  deposition  against  the  emperor  Yi 
derick  II.,  on  the  ground  of  sacrilege  and  heresy.    A  nt  « 
crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  was  agreed  u|».  • 
and  it  was  determined  to  render  aid  to  the  emperor  B.. . 
douin,  or  Baldwin  II.  of  Constantinople. 

The  citizens  of  Lyon  appear  at  this  time  to  have  farm*  • 
a  powerful  body.    There  was  considerable  trade  caniti? 
and  many  Italian  and  Swiss  fomilies  settled  here.    1 : 
were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  government  of  t. 
ecclesiastical  rulers.    Learning  that  Philippe  II.,  Augt:^  t 
had  established  or  extended  the  power  of  the  muuinpj.    ^ 
of  Paris,  they  determined  (in  the  early  part  of  the  th.rtct- 
century)  to  elect  a  municipal  body,  which  accordim^Iv  ;  • 
did.    The  differences  between  them  and  the  arclibi^Lo}.  .j    . 
chapter  led  at  last  to  open  hostilities;   and  the  k)i>'  •  * 
France  (St.  Louis)  being  one  of  the  arbitraton»  a|if«aU  \  •  * 
in  order  to  heal  these  disorders,  his  successors  maiia^cl  *.> 
bring  the  city  under  the  dominion  of  the  Frvnch  rr>A:-.. 
Philippe  IV.,  Le  Bel,  received  the  citizens  of  Lyon  uii'i.  ? 
his  especial  safeguard  and  protection.    The  archbish  >.  > 
struggled  stoutly  for  their  rights;  but  in  the  reign  of  Ph\ 
lippe  v.,  Le  Ldu g,  the  regal  authority  was  firmly  esiabl  i ^  1     . 

In  the  year  1274  another  general  council  was  hcM   j 
Lyon :  at  which  the  Greek  church  was  professedly  uniXi  . 
to  the  Latin  church,  and  several  other  important  aff^i:- 
brought  under  notice. 
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Tlie  remoteness  of  Lyon  from  the  centre  of  the  German 
empire,  and  the  other  more   pressing  occupations  of  the 
emperors,  prevented  them  from  interfering  in  the  contest 
between  the  citizens  of  Lyon  and  their  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernors,-and  the  withdrawal  of  the  city  from  the  imperial 
government  and  its  annexation  to  France  took  place  with 
scarcely  any  opposition  from  the  emperors.    The  political 
authority  and  a  portion  of  the  judicial  authority  were  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  were  exercised  for 
them  by  officers  appointed  with  the  title  of  gardiateurs ;  by 
tlie  baillis  of  Miicon,  who  were  seneschals  of  Lyon ;   and 
subsequently  by  the  governors  of  the  province  of  Lyonais. 
A  portion  of  the  judicial  administration  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  archbishops,  and  another  portion  in  the  hands 
of  the  municipality  (or  consulate,  as  it  was  termed),  which 
constituted,  down  to  the  last  century,  a  tribunal  distinguished 
by  its  upright  and  enlightened  decisions.    Lyon  continued 
to  increase  in  population,  wealth,  and  commerce.    Its  in- 
stitutions were  free ;  the  citizens  elected  their  own  magis- 
trates, controlled  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  muni; 
cipality,  and  were  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  courts 
except  those  establishea  iu  the  city. 

In  the  year  1362  Jacques  of  Bourbon,  count  of  Maine, 
and  his  son  Pierre,  with  several  other  nobles,  were  defeated 
and  mortally  wounded  near  Lyon  by  the  *free  companies' 
who  were  at  that  time  ravaging  France.  In  the  contest 
carried  on  with  these  marauders,  the  aqueducts  which  had 
conveyed  water  to  the  Roman  Lugdunum,  and  the  Roman 
bridge  of  Francbeville,  were  ruined. 

In  the  religious  dissensions  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Lyon  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots ;  but  re- 
covered its  prosperity  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. The  execution  of  Cinq  Mars  and  De  Thou,  be- 
headed by  order  of  Richelieu,  a.d.  1642,  took  place  in  this 
citv. 

In  the  year  1 793,  during  the  government  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  people  of  Lyon  rose  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
revolutionary  club  which  had  been  estabUshed  in  tne  city  ; 
and  seizing  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  (or  town-hall),  condemned 
Challier,  president  of  the  club,  whom  they  had  captured,  and 
put  him  to  death.  The  population  of  Lyon  in  1788  has 
been  estimated  at  180,000:  other  accounts  make  it  to  have 
been  only  121,000  in  1791.  It  is  likely  that  the  troubles  of 
the  Revolution  had  diminished  the  prosperity,  and  with  it 
the  population  of  the  city,  but  the  great  difference  in  the  two 
statements  makes  it  likely  that  one  comprehended  a  larger 
portion  of  the  environs  than  the  other.  Against  this  great 
rily,  the  Convention  sent  an  army  of  60,000  men  with  a 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  Tbe  townsmen  determined  on 
resistance:  10,U00  men  engaged  in  the  defence  under  the 
count  of  Precy,  women  and  children  caught  the  spirit  of 
resistance,  and  the  wealthy  merchants  and  landowners  de- 
voted their  fortunes  to  the  providing  of  necessaries.  The 
town  was  bombarded,  and,  though  several  successful  sallies 
were  made,  was  obliged,  after  a  siege  of  sixty-six  days,  to 
yield  to  famine  and  force.  The  chiefdefenders  Quitted  the  place 
and  retired  towards  Savoy,  but  were  overtaken,  and  cut  to 
pieces  or  dispersed  by  the  hostile  cavalry :  about  fifty,  with 
ihj  count  de  Pr6cy,  succeeded  in  reaching  Savoy.  The 
victorious  army  took  possession  of  the  now  defenceless  city, 
and  a  fearful  train  of  cruelties  followed  for  five  months, 
under  the  direction  of  Couthon,  Collet  d*Herbois,  and  Maig- 
nct.  The  guillotine  was  rendered  permanent ;  and  its  ope- 
ration being  too  slow,  the  wretched  prisoners  were  mowed 
down  by  grape-shot.  Nearly  six  thousand  victims  perished, 
including  those  who  fell  in  the  defence ;  the  principal  build- 
ings were  demolished ;  and  the  Convention,  as  if  in  mockery, 
gave  a  new  name  to  the  city,  that  of  Commune  Affranchie. 
Tliis  dreadful  blow,  together  with  the  long  war  which 
followed  the  French  revolution,  caused  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  Lyon  to  languish.  In  1806  the  population 
was  estimated  at  less  than  90,000,  only  half  its  population 
at  the  time  of  the  fatal  siege.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba  in  1 8 1 5,  the  count  of  Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.), 
brother  of  Louis  XVIII.,  the  duke  of  Orleans  (the  present 
king  of  the  French),  and  Mar^chal  Macdonald,  hastened  to 
Lyon :  but  on  the  approach  of  Napoleon,  the  populace  and 
the  army  raised  the  cry  of  'Vive  TEmpereur,'  and  the 
princes  retired.  Napoleon  took  possession  of  the  city,  and 
issued  a  decree  annulling  the  chief  political  changes  made 
during  his  absence. 
In  1834  Lyon  was  the  scene  of  great  disturbances. 


• 

Unions  for  the  protection  of  their  interests  had  been 
formed  by  the  artisans,  who  took  the  name  of  Mutuel- 
listes ;  and  a  reduction  of  wages  by  the  masters  occasioned 
a  general  turn-out.  Political  feelings  mingled  with  the 
irritation  caused  by  these  circumstances,  acts  of  disorder 
called  for  the  interference  of  the  civil  and  military  autho- 
rities, and  several  arrests  were  made.  The  determination 
to  bring  the  parties  arrested  to  trial  led  to  an  insurrection. 
The  rioters  fortified  themselves  with  barricades,  took  pos- 
session of  the  suburbs,  and  the  place  was  contested  for  two 
days,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  200  men  to  the  military  and 
more  than  that  number  to  the  insurgents,  who,  finding  it 
hopeless  to  continue  the  contest,  laid  down  their  arms. 

Lyon  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  SaOne  with  the 
Rhone.  The  general  direction  of  the  RhOne  previous  to 
the  junction  is  from  east  to  west,  but  in  the  city  and  vi- 
cinity its  course  is  from  north-north-east  to  south-south- 
west. The  general  direction  of  the  Sadne  is  from  north  to 
south,  but  it  makes  a  bend,  convex  to  the  east,  round  the 
base  of  the  hill  Fourvidre  just  before  its  junction  with  the 
Rhone.  The  two  rivers  enclose  between  them  a  long  tongue 
of  land  extending  to  the  south  or  south-south-west,  on  which 
part  of  the  city  is  built.  The  junction  of  the  streams  for- 
merly took  place  just  south  of  the  then  existing  ramparts 
of  the  town,  and  below  the  junction  was  an  island  called 
Mognat,  or  Mogniat,  and  several  shoals ;  but  about  sixty 
years  since  (a.d.  1776)  a  new  and  straight  channel  was  cut 
for  the  Rhdne,  carrying  the  point  of  junction  above  a  mile 
farther  down  the  stream,  converting  a  considerable  part  of 
the  former  bed  of  the  river  into  dry  land,  and  uniting  the 
island  of  Mognat  and  the  shoals  with  the  main.  The  pro- 
longation of  the  bed  of  the  Sa6ne  between  the  former 
and  present  points  of  junction  was  formed  on  the  western 
side  of  wh^t  had  previously  been  the  bed  of  the  united 
streams.  By  this  great  alteration  a  largo  extent  of 
ground  was  gained,  over  which  new  streets  and  build- 
ings are  continually  extending.  Another  considerable 
part  of  the  city  is  on  the  hill  Fourviere  and  at  the 
base  of  it,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Sa6ne ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  west  by  the  antient  town- wall.  There  are 
the  remains  of  fortifications  on  the  north  side  of  that  part 
of  the  city  which  is  between  the  two  rivers.  These  fortifica- 
tions run  along  the  hill  of  La  Croix  Rousse,  which  rises  on 
this  side,  and  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  interval 
between  the  Rh&ne  to  the  Sadne.  On  the  south-west  of 
the  city,  adjacent  to  the  part  on  the  right  of  the  Sadne,  are 
the  three  faubourgs,  or  suburbs,  of  St.  Iren6e,  St.  Just,  and 
St.  Georges,  or  LA  Quarantaine.  On  the  north-west,  ex- 
tending along  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone,  is  the  faubourg 
of  Vaize,  which  forms  a  distinct  commune,  or  municipality. 
On  the  north  is  the  new  commune,  or  municipal  district  of 
La  Croix  Rousse,  on  the  hill  of  that  name,  com))rehending 
the  suburbs  of  Le  Serin  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Saone  and 
St.  Clair  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone.  On  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rh6ne  is  the  faubourg  of  La  Guillotiere,  which  forms 
with  the  quarter  Les  Botteaux  another  distinct  commune, 
or  municipal  district.  South  of  the  city  is  the  new  quarter, 
on  the  land  gained  by  altering  the  bed  of  the  Rhone,  called, 
from  the  architect  w^o  planned  it,  the  Presqu'ile  (or  Penin* 
sula)  Perrache. 

The  Rh6ne  has  a  medium  breadth  of  about  650  feet  Its 
current  is  very  rapid,  and  it  is  liable  to  sudden  and  great 
inundations  ;  to  prevent  the  disastrous  efiects  of  which,  an 
embankment  has  been  formed  to  protect  the  suburb  of  La 
Guillotiere.  There  are  three  bridges  over  it:  the  Pont 
Morand,  a  wooden-bridge ;  the  Pont  Charles  X.,  which  has  the 
foundation  of  the  piers  of  stone  a,nd  the  other  parts  of  wood; 
and  the  Pont  La  GuillotiSre,  a  stone  bridge,  leading  to  the 
suburb  of  the  same  name.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
is  a  range  of  quays,  not  much  used  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  partly  planted  with  trees :  south  of  the  city,  on  the  same 
bank,  an  avenue  extends  along  the  Presqu'ile  Perrache, 
forming  the  commencement  of  the  road  to  St.  Etienne; 
another  avenue,  extending  northward  from  the  quays,  forms 
the  commencement  of  the  road  to  Bourg-en-Bresse  and 
Geneva.  These  quays  and  avenues  form  a  tolerably  direct 
line  of  more  than  three  miles  in  length.  There  are  on  tbe 
left  bank  of  the  Rh6ne  a  promenade,  the  *  Cours  Bourbon ;' 
and  several  public  gardens  and  bouses  of  entertainment 
much  frequented  on  nolidays. 

The  Saone  has  a  slower  current  and  a  more  winding 
course  than  the  RhCne.    It  skirts  the  hill  of  Fourviere»  a 
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projeeting  crag  of  which  stretches  down  to  the  river.  A 
passage  was  made  hy  the  Romans  along  the  hank  hy  cutting 
away  part  of  this  crag,  which  derived  from  that  circumstance 
the  name  of  Petra  Excisa,  now  Pierre- Seise.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  crag  stood  a  Grothic  castle,  long  the  residence  of 
the  archbishops  when  lords  of  the  city.  AAer  the  war  of 
the  Le^rue,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  made  a  state 
prison  ;  and  demolished  after  the  siege  of  1793.  The  crag, 
which  consists  of  granitic  rock,  is  perpetually  diminishing, 
being  quarried  for  building.  Both  banks  of  the  SaOne  are 
lined  with  quays,  and  have  several  basins  or  docks  for 
boats.  It  is  crossed  by  seven  bridges  in  the  city.  The  Pont 
de  I'Archevlch^  (formerly  Pont  de  Tilsit)  and  the  Pont  du 
Change  are  of  stone,  and  are  remarkable,  the  first  for  its 
elegant  architecture,  and  the  second  for  its  antiquity.  The 
Pont  de  Serin  and  the  Pont  d'Ainay  have  the  foundation 
of  the  piers  in  stone,  the  rest  of  wood.  The  Pont  St.  Vin- 
cent and  the  Pont  Volant  are  wholly  of  wood.  There  is  one 
suspension  iron-bridge  and  it  was  designed  to  throw  another 
over  from  the  suburb  of  Vaize  to  that  of  Serin.  We  know 
not  if  this  design  has  been  executed. 

Besides  these  seven  bridges,  there  is  one  below  the  city, 
partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  wood,  just  at  the  junction  of 
the  Sadne  with  the  Rbdne.  Over  this  bridge  the  railroad 
from  Lyon  to  St.  Etienne  passes.  The  traffic  bv  boats  on 
the  Sadne  is  very  great. 

Between  the  Khdne  and  the  Sadne,  m  the  Presqu'ile  Per- 
rache  is  a  cut  with  a  basin  for  boats ;  another  large  basin  is 
in  the  suburb  of  Vaize  on  the  Sadne. 

The  interior  and  more  antient  part  of  the  town  has  nar- 
row, wet,  and  dirty  streets,  paved  with  inconvenient  round  or 
projecting  stones,  and  lined  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  curb- 
stones, designed  not  for  footpaths,  but  to  preserve  the  shops 
from  accident  by  carts  or  other  carriages.  The  houses  are 
old  and  gloomy,  six  or  seven  stories  high,  with  narrow  court- 
yards into  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  rarely  penetrate.  They 
are  chiefly  built  of  stone,  and  are  of  solid  construction.  In 
the  newer  parts  of  the  town  are  some  handsome  streets. 
The  quays  are  lined  with  good  houses ;  those  on  the  bank 
of  the  Saone  are  older  than  those  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhdne. 
The  whole  number  of  the  streets  was  variously  estimated  ten 
years  since  at  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred, 
llie  squares  and  other  open  spaces  amounted  to  near  sixtv. 
The  principal  is  the  Place  Bellecour,  otherwise  Place  de 
Louis  lo  Grand.  It  is  above  300  yards  in  length  and  has  a 
varyine  breadth  of  from  about  200  to  240  yards;  it  is 
planted  with  lime-trecs,  and  has  in  the  centre  a  fine  eques- 
trian statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  place  of  one  destroyed  at 
the  Revolution.  This  statue,  two  fountains  which  aoorned 
the  Place,  and  the  fine  houses  which  surrounded  it,  were 
destroyed  after  the  siege  of  1793,  and  the  Place  remained 
long  in  ruins.  In  the  nurth  of  the  city  is  the  Place  des  Ter- 
reaux ;  and  at  the  southern  extremity  the  Place  Louis 
XVIII.  lately  built.  The  quarter  of  Bellecour  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  most  wealthy  people  ;  there  are  many  good 
houses  in  the  quarters  of  St.  Qair,  Les  Terreaux,  and  Per- 
rache;  the  quarter  of  St.  Jean,  on  the  risht  bank  of  the 
Sadne,  is  occupied  principally  by  the  members  of  the  bar. 
Lyon  is  remarkable  for  the  contrast  frequently  presented 
by  tlie  mean  hovels  which  ma^  be  seen  in  immediate  juxta- 
position with  the  most  splendid  mansions. 

Of  the  public  buildings  the  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  The  western  front,  which  is  praised  by  some 
for  its  magnificence,  is  on  the  whole  heavy,  but  it  has  three 
richly  ornamented  doorways,  and  over  the  central  doorway 
a  fine  circular  window.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  of 
aiinple  but  striking  architecture.  In  this  cathedral  there  is 
a  curious  clock,  which  shows  the  year,  the  month,  the  day, 
the  houri  the  minute,  and  the  second ;  the  sun's  place,  the 

Ithiuos  of  the  moon,  and  the  saints'  days  of  the  calendar. 
I  IS  now  out  of  repair.  The  church  of  the  Chartreux,  on 
tliu  ttlopo  of  the  hill  of  La  Croix  Roussc  in  the  northern  part 
uf  the  city,  has  a  good  dome  and  a  handsome  high  altai , 
that  uf  St.  Irun6i5  (Ireneeus),  rendered  a  mere  shell  by  the 
biege  of  17D.'<,  has  a  handsome  front;  that  of  Enay  is  re- 
luuikttble  fi)r  four  granite  columns  which  support  its  cupola, 
liiid  which  were  taken  from  a  Roman  temple,  dedicated  to 
Au^Uhtiu,  tiittt  occupied  the  same  site ;  that  of  St.  Nizier  is 
(if  (lotluc  architecture  with  a  Grecian  portico,  the  work  of 
Mkihlutrt  Uelorme;  that  of  the  College  has  a  fine  nave, 
^f  St.  Just  is  a  modem  buildmg  in  good  taste  and 
proportion*    The  chiirches  of  Lyon  generally  are 


but  little  worthy  of  nobce.    The  Protestants  occnpy  a«  a 
church  a  building  originally  designed  for  an  exchange. 

The  archbishop'ii  palace,  though  it  has  some  fine  rooms 
has  little  exterior  beauty.  The  H6tel  de  Ville,  or  lo«nh:.;i 
is  perhaps  the  finest  public  building  in  Lyon.  It  has  a  fi:<( 
front  with  a  clock-tower  rising  from  the  centre.*  It  ma« 
built  A.D.  1646-55,  by  Simon  Maupin,  and  is  considered  the 
finest  building  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  except  that  of  Am- 
sterdam. It  forms  on^  side  of  the  Place  des  Terreaux : 
another  side  is  formea  by  the  former  Benedictine  abbe*  n{ 
St  Pierre,  now  called  '  Lie  Palais  du  Commerce et  des  Arr« ' 
It  is  used  as  an  exchange,  a  repository  for  several  museum, 
or  collections  of  objects  of  science  and  art,  a  place  cf 
meeting  for  several  learned  societies,  a  school  of  in«tn.<  - 
tion  m  drawing,  anatomy,  &c.,  and  for  other  pur^^ -«. 
The  prefect's  ofiice,  formerly  a  Dominican  convettt.  * 
remarkable  rather  for  its  extent  than  its  beauty.  Ii  i..t« 
a  tolerably  extensive  garden.  The  Hotel  Dieu,  or  U.^ 
pitaU  and  the  Hdpital  de  la  Charity,  destined  for  fi*n.  ! 
lings  and  for  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  front  the  bank^  ^  f 
Ihe  Rhdne;  the  former  is  a  building  of  noble  extent  .*.'  •! 
appearance,  with  a  fine  dome  in  the  centre.  Thort*  st 
several  theatres;  the  Grand  Th^iit re  built  by  Souttlot  hi- 
been  lately  replaced  by  a  new  building. 

The  population  of  Lyon  in  1826  was  145,675:  this  ni.r.« 
her  probably  includes  the  inhabitants  of  Vaixe,  La  Ci«m. 
Rousse,  and  La  Guillotidre.    In   1831   the  population  « 
Lyoii  was  133,715;    that  of  the  commune  of  Vaizc  \t.i- 
4237  (of  whom  3586  were  m  the  town);  that  of  the  r^>u\- 
mune  of  La  Croix  Rousse  was  9213  (of  whom  9uso  ^vrv  ::. 
the  town);  and  that  of  the  commune  of  La  Guil)*t.r*:^ 
18,294  (of  whom  about  12,000  were  in  the  town) :'  ti»gt :!..  . 
165,459.    In  1836  the  population  of  Lyon  was   lOt'.-^i; 
and  if  we  estimate  the  increase  of  population  in  Vairo.  L. 
Croix  Rousse,  and   La  Guillotidre  to  have  been  in  y 
portion  to  that  of   Lyon,    the  aggregate    population  • 
the  place  will  be  little  short  of  185,000.     Lyun   is   ::• 
greatest  manufacturing  town  in  France.    Its  staple  m...  . 
facture  is  that  of  silk,  which  is  highly  esteemed  for  ::• 
durability  of  the  colours  and  the  good  taste  of  the  patter:  * 
Mixed  fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton  and  of  silk  and  woo!  u . 
manufactured ;  also  shawls,  crapes,  silk  stockings,  gold  j.  : 
silver  stuffs,  ribands,  and  embroidery.    The  greater  pait  . 
the  silk  produced  in  France  is  worked  up  in  the  logins  •'.' 
Lyon;  and  a  large  supply  is  drawn  from  Italy.    Tht  >u^ 
from  the  worms  reared  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  thtM  .:> 
is  naturally  of  a  pure  white.    In  1828  the  number  of  fi 
tories   or   smaller  establishments  for  the  silk  manu:..* 
ture   in    all    its    branches    was    7140    within   the   v.n  ^ 
of  Lyon;    the    looms    were    18,829;    to  which   may   h 
added,  for  the  suburbs  and  the  communes  within  ab  'wt 
fifteen  miles  of  Lyon  on  every  side,  about  5000  or  C«  c«- 
looms:  making  in  all  24,000  to   25,000    looms    fur   t  . 
district  of  which  this  town  is  the  centre.    TTie  hat  miii 
facture,  though  it  has  declined  from  its  former  flourt>h:  >. 
condition,  is  still  considerable.    Good  earthenware  is  m  .^.- . 
and  gold-wire  drawing  is  managed  with  great  skill.  Atn  :  c 
the  buildings  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  trade  are  the  *C' -.. 
dition  des  Soies,'  where  the  merchants  are  obliged  to  dcfu  «.t 
the  silk  brought  to  the  city,  that  it  may  be  efieclualU  <J. 
prived  of  the  moisture  contracted  in  the  throwius:-milU  -  r 
on  tiie  road;  the  depdt  for  colonial  produce  and  fon-  j 
goods;  and  the  dep6t  for  salt    Among  the  subordir.'  . 
branches  of  industry  are  printing  and  bookselling,  and  :  . 
manufacture  of  printed  cottons,  paper  hangings,  artiUt  .. 
flowers,  iron  goods,  plate,  jewellery,  glass,  and  haidvin.^^ 
There  are  breweries  and  curriers*  shops.    Trade  is  <air  t  * 
on  in  groceries,  spices,  and  wines.    Chesnuts  form  ai> .  i 
considerable  article  of  trade :  they  are  brought  chiefi)  T  •* 
the  departments  of  Arddche,  Loire,  Isdre,  and  Var.  and  .:. 
sent  from  Lyon  to  various  parts.   The  town  is  the  empLx  j  .-i 
of  the  fine  woollens  of  ElboBuf,  Sedan,  and  Louvierv.  »/ 
which  it  supplies  the  other  towns  of  the  soutli ;  and  of  i!  .• 
oils  and  soaps  of  Provence,  and  the  wines  and  brandies  i  I 
Languedoc,  which  it  despatches  to  the  north  of  Fran't^ 
The  mercantile  men  of  Lyon  have  the  repuution  of  c.  -. 
attention  to  business,  exactness  in  calculation,  prudence-    \ 
their  undertakings,  and  strictness  in  the  fulfilment  of  t).«  .- 
engagements.    Wealth  is  more  equally  diffused  than  .n 
other  great  commercial  towns,  and  capitalists  are  less  »at- 
ject  to  great  vicissitudes.    Luxurv  has  made  leas  ]«ogi\'N* 
here  than  in  similar  pUoes.    Fondness  lor  the  0000117  u  a 


Iiad  but  three  stiiiiEis.    That  of  Teqwnder  (from  Bloachi- 
nuB)  h»d  seven,  and  took  the  annexed  form— 


Timolheos  increased  the  number  to  eleven ;  and  others 
-were  gradually  added,  till  Ihey  reacbed  sivloen,  fifteen  of 
which  rendered  the  principal  sounds  in  the  Greek  trslo, 
and  ibe  sLflecnlh  was  the  Prmlambaitamenot,  i.e  the  added 
or  supemumerary  sound. 

l.VRIC  ]i*OETKY  is  comnianly  understood  to  be  that 
kind  of  poetry  which  is  composed  in  order  lo  musical  reci- 
tation, but  the  epithet  has  been  Iransferred  to  all  kinds  of 
verse  partaking  in  any  d^ree  of  the  same  nature  as  that  lu 
which  it  was  at  first  applied.  Thus  we  bear  of  lyrical  bal- 
lads, the  greater  part  of  which  might  with  a*f(reat  propriety 
be  called  epical,  and  of  lyrio  maasurei  in  Horace,  where 
there  is  no  eround  lo  suppose  that  they  were  sung,  and  no 
fitness  for  the  purpose  of  musical  reheantal.  Id  a  former 
nrlicle  [Epic  Poetkt]  we  have  endeavoured  To  point  out  ■ 
distinctiun  between  epio  and  lyric  poetry  more  satiiEactoty 
than  common  Language  allows^  but  there  is  surelyno  im- 
propriety in  giving  a  decided  meaning  lo  words  which  bive 
usually  been  understood  in  a  confused  sense,  particularly 
when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  same  senses  have  been 
applied  to  each,  so  **  not  only  to  confuse  but  to  confound 
them.  Pursuing  then  the  course  which  we  have  iwintcd 
out,  lyric  poetry  must  be  defined  as  that  class  of  poetry 
which  has  reference  to  and  is  engaged  in  delineating  the 
eerapoacr's  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  distinction  from 
epio    poetry,  which    details    external    circumstancoe   and 

A  very  slight  glance  at  Ibe  growth  of  society  will  be 
enough  to  show  us  that  lyric  poetry  is  posterior  in  point  of 
time  to  epic.  Men  think  of  war  and  hunting,  of  anything 
and  ererylhmg  wliich  surrounds  them,  before  they  look  at 
themselves;  and  as  consciousness  in  the  child  cornea  much 
laier  than  Ibe  exercise  of  all  the  senses,  so  that  it  learna  the 
names  of  many  objects  before  it  bei;ini  to  call  itself  '  I ';  so 
in  the  development  of  national  life  the  epic  period  comes 
before  the  lyric.  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  favourites  for 
centuries  before  the  invention  of  an  epigram  or  a  chorus; 
the  UBHative  novel  or  romance  precedes  the  novel  of  man- 
ner*, and  our  own  epical  cycles  existed  long  befi)re  anything 
in  the  form  of  lyric  poetry. 

The  history  of  lyrical  poetry  is  perhaps  subject  lo  greater 
difficulties  than  any  other  ipeciesof  oomposition.  In  that 
nation  where  it  attained  to  its  most  perfect  growth,  it  is 
precisidy  that  class  of  ill -literature  which  is  to  us,  except  in 
regard  lo  one  author,  a  lolal  blank.  Pindar  is  nearly  all 
th»t  remains  to  us  of  vbe  whole  lyric  poetry  of  Greece,  and 
great  aa  hi*  reputation  has  deiseivedly  boen,  we  have  no 
1  la  coMtder  bim  as  paramount  to  his  class,  ami  very 
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good  reason  for  denying  to  him  what  hai  commonly  Vvn 
considered  his  riuht,  that  of  presenting  its  wiih  the  purt-st 
type  and  example  of  a  lyric  poet.  With  almost  as  m'l'  li 
n  might  he  be  called  an  epic  writer,  for  many  \ou\- 
pa*sage^l  occur  in  which  he  does  not  deviate  at  all  from  ilic 
path  of  narration,  while  in  others  again  he  is  all  but  a  dc  i- 
matiat.  Tbirlwall  ha*  observed  too,  thaf  even  if  it  «.i< 
certain  that  his  genius  was  unequaUed,  still  it  coubl  r  >'i 
replace  the  freshoesi  which  we  might  expect  to  find  in  11.- 
earlier  gushes  of  the  lyric  vein,  nor  that  peculiar  cbataii- : 
which  aislinsuished  each  of  the  other  poels,  nor  that  wh:'  \t 
belonged  to  ttie  several  schools  forroea  by  the  great  tnl"t 
or  branches  of  the  nation.'  We  have  thus  lo  deplore  .:. 
Tyrtteus  the  loss  of  writings  which  kept  up  the  patri>>t:---. 
of  a  whole  nation ;  in  Hipoonax  tand  Archilochus,  all  i:.- 
circle  of  Greek  satire ;  in  Anocreon,  the  first  poems  on  li.- 
fruitful  subjects  of  love  and  feasting;  and  in  Mirontrni .-, 
tlie  Greek  elegy,  that  offspring  of  the  sadness  which  ri'llvi'- 
lion  on  the  fleeting  nature  of  human  enjoyments  produc .  i. 
Bui  most  of  all  have  we  to  regret  that  scarcely  any  ir,'.- 
remains  of  that  link  between  epic  and  lyric  poetry  whu  ii 
was  the  origin  of  Greek  tragedy.  This  was  perliap*  Ino  m  "t 
national  form  of  lyric  poetry  among  the  Greeks,  the  oth<r. 
having  been  fur  the  most  part  rather  the  productions  «f 
individual  imaginations,  which  gained  populanlj  in  prcij-ir- 
tion  as  they  found  sympathy,  much  in  ibe  way  in  wLicli 
moilern  poetry  makes  its  way  into  notice. 

Ulrici,  in  bis  very  elaborate  work  on  the  history  of  Grci  k 
poetry,  gives  two  as  the  principal  sources  from  which  l;r,- 
poetry  was  derived— religious  worship,  and  the  indiv.4i.J. 
feelings  of  the  people;  the  fust  of  which  element*  is  Irj.v 
able  in  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  epic  poetry,  which  we  nuii'  • 
Aieralie,  while  the  second  is  that  in  which  consists  ttif  ii  - 
ference  between  epic  and  lyricpoetry.  He  proceeds  to  di'-  ■■i. 
Grcek  lyric  into  Ibe  Doric  j^olic,  and  Ionic  kinds:  »l.  .1 
correspond  nearly,  the  first  to  what  is  to  bo  fuuml  ... 
choruses  ;  the  second  to  love-songs,  such  a*  Sapphu'i.  .1  i 
drinking-songs,  or  ftcolia :  and  Ihe  third  to  the  elegy,  --i.- 
gram,  and  satire  of  Cal1inu!>,  Archilochus,  Tjrtnus  II>;' 
puuBK,  and  others.  We  have  no  space  lu  do  mure  IL.i . 
notice  his  division  of  the  subject,  but  Ihe  whole  work  "..1 
repay  a  far  closer  attention. 

It  has  been  remarked  thai  both  in  epic  and  in  lyric  po^'r. 
the  Romans  possessed  nothing  like  a  school  of  poel»,  ■  n.  ■ 
in  Greece  there  was  a  regular  progression  from  epic  lu  1<  r.^ 
schools,  each  of  which  supplied  many  individuals  grouf .  I 
round  a  principal  figure  in  each  class.  Virgil  and  Lu'  1 
are  the  types  of  Roman  epic  poetry,  and  llorare  si:>i  '. 
almost  alone  as  a  lyric  poeL  But  lo  attempt  lo  give  a  ii..- 
tory  of  Roman  lyric  would  be  little  else  than  lo  enumv.-r.' 
every  man  who  wrote  verses  fruto  Ennius  downs-arU  (  r 
almost  every  ore  of  them  attempted  thai  as  well  as  all  uih*.  1 


of  Roman  lyric  is  satire.     But  a  careful  review  of  the  •':     ■ 
nilion  with  which  we  started  cannot  fail  to  explain  Ih  > 
Satire  is  essentially  lyrical  or  subjective  in  its  nature,  .'    ■ 
the  Roman  satire  more  so  than  the  Grevk,  inasmueli  i^ 
partakes  tai  less  of  the  nature  of  lampoon  or  ludicroui  ■'.' 
scriplion,  and    deals   more  with  general   than   with  111    - 
vidual  trails  of  character.      In  their  satire  it  is  that  >.- 
must  look  for  information  on  Roman  modes  of  llio'.:^' 
and  feeling.     It  was,  or  at  least  appears  to  us  toha^e  h<-    * 
the  only  outlet  which  the  Imnerial  tyranny  gave  to  liic  i  ' 
and  noble  spirit  of  Rome  in  ner  beat  days,  and  it  it  i^  .    -  • 
astonishing  how  hi  this  liberty  was  employed.     Wh..; 
was  in  earlier  days  we  cannot  tell,  except  as  far  as  H'>.j' 
description  of  Lucili us  avails.    The  wordsmaymeanaliU"-', 
anything,  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  itui  ii  j  >  - 
took  much  more  of  the  nature  of  lampoon  tlian  in  >  ■ 
times.     To  the  satire  wo  may  add  its  powerful  Bdxiliar>  :'. 
epigram,  the  same  in  name  but  very  different  in  nni<:  . 
from  its  Greek  fellow,  which  ought  rather  lo  bo  calli-d  . , 
graph,  or  even  epitaph 

The  Horatian  lyrics  merged  in   Ihe  later  oRe*  of  1 
empire  into  u  s]>eciua  of  (Kn'try  niuch  though  uixltsrri l'I  > 
neglected,  we  mean  the  rhyming  verses  of  the  munk-s  »•'>•': 
cou  lain  much  Hebrew  sublimit  ye  xprcased  inmost  suunr'  ■■ 
venes.    Tbey  are  curious  a*  affording  ibe  best  spccimm  H 
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Syracuse,  V9ho  settled  at  Athens  dunng  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles ;  he  was  a  person  of  considerable  wealth,  and  lived  on 
intimate  terms  with  Pericles  and  Socrates.  His  house  is 
the  supposed  scene  of  the  celebrated  dialogues  of  Plato's 
'  Republic* 

Lysias,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  went  to  Thurium  in  Italy, 
with  his  brother  Polemarchus,  at  the  first  foundation  of  the 
colony.  Here  he  remained  for  thirty-two  years;  but  in 
consequence  of  his  supporting  the  Athenian  interests,  he  was 
obligea  to  leave  Italy  after  the  failure  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  in  Sicily.  He  returned  to  Athens  b.c.  411,  and 
carried  on,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Polemarchus,  an 
extensive  manufactory  of  shields,  in  which  thev  employed 
as  many  as  120  slaves.  Their  wealth  excited  toe  cupidity 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants ;  their  house  was  attacked  one  evening 
by  an  armed  force,  while  Lysias  was  entertaining  a  few 
friends  at  supper ;  their  property  was  seized,  and  Polemar- 
chus was  taken  to  prison,  where  he  was  shortly  after  exe- 
cuted (B.C.  404).  Lysias,  by  bribing  some  of  the  soldiers, 
escaped  to  the  PirsBus,  and  sailed  from  thence  to  Megara. 
He  has  given  us  a  graphic  account  of  his  escape  in  his 
oration  against  £ratostnenes»  who  had  been  one  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants. 

Lysias  actively  assisted  Thrasybulus  in  his  enterprise 
against  the  Thirty ;  he  supplied  him  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  his  own  resources  and  those  of  his  friends,  and 
hired  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers  at  his  own  expense.  In 
return  for  these  services  Thrasybulus  proposed  a  decree,  by 
which  the  right  of  citizenship  should  be  conferred  upon 
Lysias;  but  in  consequence  of  some  informality  this  decree 
wos  never  carried  into  effect.  He  was  however  allowed  the 
peculiar  privileges  which  were  sometimes  granted  to  resi- 
dent aliens  (namely,  iooTikita).  Lysias  appears  to  have 
died  about  b.c.  378. 

Tlie  author  of  the  life  of  Lysias,  attributed  to  Plutarch, 
mentions  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  orations  of  Lysias; 
two  hundred  and  thirty  of  which  were  allowed  to  be  ge- 
nuine. At  present  there  are  thirty- four  extant,  attributed 
to  this  orator.  But  some  of  these  may  not  be  genuine ;  and 
at  least  tho  *  Epitaphius'  bears  strong  internal  evidence  of 
being  by  another  hand. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  has  written  a  laboured  essay 
on  the  style  and  merits  of  Lysias.  He  allows  him  almost 
every  excellence  except  those  of  sublimity  and  the  power  of 
strongly  moving  the  passions.  '  His  style,'  he  observes,  *  is 
not  so  well  adapted  to  show  the  power  of  art  as  to  represent 
the  truth  of  nature.'  In  narrating  events  or  circumstances, 
Dionysius  considers  him  as  superior  to  all  the  orators,  and 
as  the  rule  and  model  in  this  department  of  the  art.  The 
'Apology  for  the  death  of  Eratosthenes*  is  a  pattern  of 
simple  and  perspicuous  narration. 

According  to  Suidas  and  other  antient  biographers, 
Lysias  also  wrote  some  treatises  on  the  art  of  oratory  (which 
he  is  said  by  Cicero  (Brut^  c.  12)  to  have  taught),  and  dis- 
courses on  love.  There  is  still  extant  a  treatise  on  love, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Lysias,  and  which  has  been  edited 
by  Haenish,  Leip.,  1827,  but  this  work  evidently  belongs  to 
a  much  later  period  in  Greek  literature. 

The  best  edition  of  the  text  of  Lysias  is  by  Bekker.  Use- 
ful editions  have  also  been  published  by  Taylor,  1738;  by 
FoerUch,  1829;  and  by  Franz,  1831.  Lysias  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  Auger,  Paris,  1783,  and  into 
English  by  Gillies,  together  with  the  orations  of  Isocrates, 
London,  1778. 

(Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus ;  Life  qf  Lysias,  attributed 
to  Plutarch;  Photius,  C,  261 ;  Life  qf  Lysias,  prefixed  to 
Taylor's  edition.) 

LYSI'DICE,  Savigny's  name  for  a  genus  of  Dorsi- 
branchiate  Annelids  [DoRsi branch iata],  which,  with  jaws 
like  those  of  Eunice  (Cuv.),  or  even  more  numerous  than  in 
that  form,  and  often  unequal  in  number,  have  only  three 
tentacles,  and  cirrhi  for  branchite.  See  Savigny  (Eg 
Annel),  and  Cuvier  {Regne  Animal). 

LYSl'MACHUS,  one  of  the  officers  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  born  of  an  illustrious  Macedonian  family.  {Justin, 
XV.  3.)  In  the  general  distribution  of  the  provmces,  or 
satrapies,  to  the  chief  Macedonian  officers  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Lysimachus  received  Thrace  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  It  was  not  however  without  difficulty 
that  he  obtained  possession  of  the  province  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him ;  he  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Seuthes. 
king  of  l*hrace,  and  other  native  princes,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  his  power  was  flrsuly  established  in  tho  country. 


In  B.C.  314  he  jomed  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus  in 
their  endeavour  to  check  the  power  of  Antigonus[ANTlGl>- 
I<^Js,  p.  102^;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  beeu  able  to 
take  an  active  part  against  Antigonus,  in  consequence  of  tU 
revolt  of  many  Thracian  tribes  who  had  been  exrite<i  i>v 
Antigonus  to  make  war  against  him.  The  peace,  wlnrL 
was  made  between  the  contending  parties  b.c.  311,  lastui 
only  for  a  short  time;  and  the  war  was  continued  wuli 
various  success  till  the  conquests  of  Demetrius,  the  sun  ^'f 
Antigonus,  in  Greece,  roused  the  confederates  to  make  lu  '  ■ 
vigorous  exertions;  and  Lysimachus  was  accordingly  ^4. :/ 
into  Asia  Minor,  b.c.  302,  where  he  took  several  places.  a:.d 
acquired  immense  plunder.  Antigonus  hastened  to  uuxt 
him,  but  could  not  force  him  to  a  battle.    In  the  follow  n 


*b 


year  Lysimachus,  having  formed  a  junction  with  the  fori«i 
of  Seleucus,  met  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  when^  i 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Antigonus  was  kiLvd 
and  his  army  entirely  defeated. 

The  dominions  of  Antigonus  were  divided  among  the 
conquerors,  and  Lysimachus  obtained  the  north-weaum 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  He  shortly  afterwards  married  Ar- 
sinoe,the  sister  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  although  his  eMt>t 
son  Agathocles  had  already  married  Lvsandta,  the  half- 
sister  of  Arsinoe.  In  b.c.  286  he  obtained  possession  of  Um 
throne  of  Macedon,  and  obliged  Pyrrhus,  king  of  £piru». 
who  had  laid  claims  to  the  kingdom,  to  retire  to  his  oatj\t: 
dominions.  Hitherto  the  career  of  Lysimachus  appears  to  hax 
been  fortunate,  but  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  embittered 
by  family  dissensions  and  intestine  commotions.  Anmuc, 
fearful  lest  her  children  should  be  exposed  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  to  the  violence  of  Agathocles,  per<;uadtii 
Lysimachus  to  put  him  to  death.  Agathocles  had  been  an 
able  and  successful  general;  he  was  a  great  favourite  with 
the  people,  who  deeply  resented  his  death ;  and  Lysimacliut 
found  himself  involved  in  almost  open  war  with  his  ^xWi- 
jects.  Lysandra,  the  widow  of  Agathocles,  fled  to  Dttb>  luo, 
and  entreated  Seleucus  to  make  war  against  Lysimachus 
The  Syrian  king  was  willing  enough  to  take  advjnta^v  "f 
the  troubled  state  of  his  rival's  kingdom ;  but  Lysimarl.u^ 
anticipating  his  intentions,  marched  into  Asia,  and  fell  in  i 
battle  with  the  forces  of  Seleucus,  in  the  seventieth  %ear  'f 
his  age,  according  to  Appian  (Syr.,  c.  64),  and  in  hissevent)- 
fourth,  according  to  Justin  (xvii.  I). 

The  town  of  Lysimachia  was  founded  by  this  monarch  .  n 
the  narrow  neck  which  connects  the  Thracian  Cber!ior.t^ 
with  the  mainland;  its  position  was  about  midway  bei^^ct  r 
Pact>'a  and  (Ilardia,  from  which  latter  town  most  of  ;bc 
population  were  removed  to  the  new  city  of  Lysimachus. 

(Diodorus  Siculus;  Justin;  Plutarch's  Life  of  l>em»' 
trius;  Pausanias,  i.,  cc.  9,  lu;  Droysen,  Ge^ctackte  ti*r 
Nachfoleer  Alexanders,) 


Coin  of  Lytimachos. 
Britiih  Mnaeum.       Silver        Acbul  Sim. 

LYSIPPUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  statuaries  of  -p- 
tiquity,  was  born  at  Sicyon.  He  was  particularly  distingui^lu-. 
by  his  statues  in  bronze,  which  are  said  to  have  been  super  x 
to  all  other  works  of  a  similar  kind.  He  introduced  grr»i 
improvemenu  in  his  art,  by  making  the  head  smaller,  anu 
givmg  to  the  body  a  more  easy  and  natural  pn»iiion\h.if. 
was  usual  m  the  works  of  his  predecessors.  Pliny  itifoim^ 
us  that  his  statues  were  admired  among  other  ihin^-^  f  r 
the  beautiful  manner  in  which  the  hair  was  always  executed 
(PI in.,  xxxiv.  8.) 

Lysippus  is  placed  by  Pliny  m  the  1 14th  Olympiad  <h  c 
324),  contemporary  with  his  brother  Lysistralua.  Sthci.iN 
Jfiuphronides,  Sostratus,  Ion,  and  Silanion.  He  is  «i»a  i  • 
have  been  self-taught,  and  to  have  attained  his  excellot.  c 
by  studymg  nature  alone.  His  talenU  wer«  appreciait>l 
by  big  contemporaries ;  the  different  cities  of  Greece  were 
anxious  to  obUin  his  works ;  and  Alexander  is  reportcnJ  Jo 
Have  said,  that  no  one  should  paint  him  but  Apdles»  and 


r.inuving  a  slalue  of  Lfsippiis,  called  Apaxyomenos,  from 
■Jif  vtarm  balbs,  where  it  had  been  olaced  bv  Agrippa,  lo 

I.i-i|ipu3  is  snid  lo  have  esecuted  610  statues,  nil  of  the 
L'.iMifit  mtrit  (Pliny,  xxxiv.  7)  ;  many  of  wbich  were  colos- 
-il  ii(;iires.  Pliny,  Pausanios,  Strabo,  and  Vilruvius  have 
].i.'^ivi>i]  long  lists  of  his  works;  of  which  the  most  cele- 
rir:i[i'U  ap])ear  to  have  been,  various  alalues  of  Alexander 
I'li'i-uied  at  different  periods  of  bis  life  ;  a  group  of  eques- 
in.ui  statues  of  llio&e  Grieks  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the 
lii'iiiirus;  the  Sun  drawn  Jn  a  chariot  by  four  borse^i  at 
K<iode:i;  a  colossal  statue  at  Torenlura ;  a  statue  of  Her- 
'lik'i,  at  Alyzia  in  Acarnania,  wbicb  was  afterwards  re- 
iiir^vud  lo  Rome;  and  a  stnlue  of  Opporlunity  (xnipoc), 
r.;iioieiiied  as  B  you ih  with  wings  on  his  ankles  on  the 
[■■AM  uf  Hying  from  the  uarth. 

Awiing  the  numerous  pupils  of  Lysippus,  the  most  eele- 
biiiii^iwasChares.wbuoxeculed  the  colossal  Bgure  at  Rhodes. 
(I'Uny's  Historia  Naturaiii ;    Pausanins  ;    Junius,    De 
I'l.f'ir'i  {■'/•limm,  p.  HI9-I1G.) 

i.\  'SMATA,  Ris^o's  name  for  a  genus  of  Macrurous 
I'  •■iip"d  Cruslarfitm,  allied  to  the  Shrimpg. 
LVrilRA'CE^,a  natural  order  ufpolypeialousExogcns, 


few  plants  of  any  interest.  Some  of  ibe  genus  Lagerstrcimia 
are  handsome  Indian  large-flower.ed  bushes,  represented  in 
South  America  by  Uiplusodon;  a  ft  w  Ammanniaa  have  acrid 
leaves,  which  act  as  vesi<'ants  when  applied  to  the  skin :  and 
ihe  Henn6  dye  used  by  Oriental  women  fur  their  nails  is 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Lawsonia.  Lythrura  Salicani,  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  cut,  is  on   English  type  of  the 

LYTTELTON.  GEORGE  IX)RD.    lorn  in  January. 

170a-9,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyilellon,  Bart.,  of 
Hagley,  in  Worcestershire,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  at  holh  of  which  his  scholastic  ac- 
quirements and  promising  talents  gained  him  much  credit. 
Afler  travelling  on  the  Continent  for  some  time,  he  entered 
parliament  in  173U,  connected  himself  with  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  acquired  emi- 
nence and  weiiiht  as  a  parliamentary  speaker.  He  was  a 
favourite  of  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  at  whose  court  he 
filled  the  office  of  secrelnry.  After  Walpole's  reliremenl. 
Lytlellon  was  made  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  in  1741  He 
was  raised  in  175G  to  be  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  a 
place  for  whicn  nis  quEiliflcations  were  but  limited,  if  ihe 
story  be  true  that  be  never  could  comprehend  the  simplest 
rule  of  arithmeiic.  He  resigned  that  oHice  lo  Mr  Legi^e 
in  less  than  a  year,  and  went  out  of  office  allogelhcr  on  the 
dissolution  of  the  ministry  in  1759;  at  which  time  (his 
father  being  dead)  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Lytlellon  of  Frankley.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  literature.     He  died  in  1773. 

I^ro  Lyttelton's  literary  talents  in  early  life  won  the 
affection  of  Pope.  His  poetry,  though  elegant  and  tasteful, 
does  not  rise  above  mediocrity ;  it  has  however  gained  for 
him  a  place  in  Johnson's  'Lives.'  Of  his  prose  works  the 
chief  are:  'Observations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostle- 
ship  of  St.  Paul,'  1747,  theresultof  those  studies  by  which, 
in  middle  life,  he  was  converted  from  scepticism  into  a  sin* 
cere  and  zealous  believer  in  Christianity.  This  work  has 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  'Dialogues  of  the  Dead,'  1760, 
a  popular  and  amusing  work.  'History  of  Henry  IL,'  to 
which  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  Revolutions  of  England, 
from  the  death  of  Edward  Ihe  Confessor  to  tlie  birib  of 
Henry  II.,  1764-7.  litis  is  a  learned,  laborious,  and  va- 
luable work,  the  fruit  of  twenty  vears'  research.  Miscella- 
neous Works,  177J.  Poetical  Works,  1785.  Lofd  Lyticlton 
took  a  leading  part,  by  his' Account  of  a  Journey  in  Wales,' 
in  opcJiing  the  eyes  of  the  English  lo  the  beauties  of  their 
own  country;  and  by  the  tasteful  and  expensive  improve- 
ments in  his  celebrated  park  at  Hagley,  in  introducing  the 
modern  practice  of  landscape  gardening. 

Lord  Lyltelton's  private  character  was  exenipiary;  his 
aciiuiremenis  extensive;  his  judgment  as  a  politician  and 
man  of  the  world  penetrating.  But  his  indolence  prevented 
him  from  doing  justice  to  his  own  powers,  exposed  him  to 
imposition,  and  led  hira  into  some  embarrassmenis.  His 
son  Thomas  lord  Lyttelton,  who  died  early  in  1779,  also 
possessed  great  abilities,  but  wasted  and  debased  them  in  a 
profligate  and  unliappy  life 
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La«  in  mutie,  359 
LaaUnd,  259 

Labarraquii't  DUiafacting  JJh 
Ubeo,  259  {quids,  359 

L&beoy    G.    Antiftius    [Justi* 

niau't  Lef^iiUtion] 
L(ibia  [FoificutidB] 
LabiAta  [Lamiaceffi] 
Labidoura  [ForficuUda] 
Uhidus  [MutillidB] 
Labi^nui  [Caiar] 
Lablab,  259 
Laboratorvi  260 
Laborde,  J.  B.,  260 
Labour  [Waxti;  Wealth] 
Labour,   Pays    da     [BasqaM, 

Pays  den ;  Quyanna  and  GUi- 

Labrador  [Hudion*t  Bay] 

Labradorite,  260 

Labrax,  260 

L&bridn,  260 

Labroidei  [Labrtds] 

Labrui  [Labrida] 

Labruydie  [Bniyiri^  La] 

Laburuum,  262 

Labyrinth  [Greta )  Faioom] 

La  Gaille,  262 

La  Chitra  [Chfttra,  La] 

La  Coadamin«i  263 

Lae,  263 

Lacca<Uve  Islands,  264 

Lace,  264 

Lacednmon,   Laeedamonlani 

Lac^pede,  265  [Sparta] 

Lacerta  (constellation),  266 

Lac^rtiada,  265 

L&cheds  [Viptiida] 

Lachrymal  Organs^  Distosei  of 

th«,  266 
Lachrymatory,  266 
Lachsa,  or  Lahsa  [Axabia] 
Lacistemicea,  266 
Lac6uica,  266 
Lacquering  [Japanning] 
Lact&utiuB,  267 
Lacte.iU,  267 
Lactic  Acid,  26S 
Lactuciricnm,  268 
Lactucic  Acid,  268 
LncAna  [Trochida] 
Ladakh,  268 
Ladanum.  269 
Ladoga,  Lake  [Russia] 
Ladroiie  Islands.  269 
Laeken  [Brussels] 
Lamodlpuda,  270 
Laennec,  270 
Laer.P.  van  [Bamboccio] 
La  Fayvtte  [Fayette,  LaJ 
La  Fontaine  [Fontaine.  La] 
Lag&na,  271 
Lagerstroe'mia,  271 
Lagiiy,  T.  F.  de,  271 
La^  Maggi6re,  271 
Lagomys  [  Leporida] 
Li;;oon,  271 
Li^opus  [Tetraonida] 
La^'o1l.  272 
L:if;6<»tomy8,  272 
Lag  thrix.  273 

L^otis  [ChinchilUda^vol.  vii., 
Lagrange,  272  [p.  83] 

Lagriida,  274 
La  Uarpe  [Harpe,  La] 
Lahire,  P.  de,  275 
Lahn,  river  [Rhine! 
Lahore,  |>rovince,  2/5 
Lahore,  city,  275 
Laibachyor  Lay  bach  [lUyiia] 


L»Aig1arOne] 
Lainei  [Jesuita] 
Lsiiesse,  Qerafd,  276 
Laity,  276 
Lake,  G«Mid,  276 
Lakes,  276 

UkeaOiigiiMate),279 
Laland  [Laaland] 
Lalande,  278 
Lama  [Llama] 
Lama,  Lamaism,  280 
Lamantin  fWhftles] 
Lamarck,  280 
Lamb  [Sheep] 
Lamb,  Charles,  281 
Lamballs  [Cdtes  du  Nofd] 
Liunbarde,  W.,  281 
Lambert,  John,  282 
Lambeth,  282 
Lambrus,  282 
Lamtoo,  282 

LameUfcria  [Plenrobranchus] 
Lamellibrauchi&ta,  283 
Lamellicomes,  283 
Lameliirostres,  283 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  [Je» 

remiah] 
Lami4cea«  or  Labiita,  283 
Lamun  War,  283 
Laminaritea,  283 
Lammas  Day,  283 
Lamouroui:,  J.  V.  F.>  284 
Lamp  Black,  284 
Lamp,  Safety,  284 
Lampomis  [Trochilida] 
Lamprev  [Petromyxon] 
Lamprldius,   ^iut   [Augusta 

Historia] 
LImprotes  fTanageTs] 
Lampr6tiU[ICiiigfishers,n.  232] 
Lamprotomis  [Siturnida  ] 
Lnmpy'rida,  285 
Lanarkshite,  286 
Lancashire.  288 
Lancaster  [LancashireJ 
Lancaster.  Sir  James,  300 
Lancelot  Claude  [Port  Royal] 
Lanc6ola,  300 

Lancer6ta,orLansarota  [Cana- 
Lanciino  [Abruxio]         l^^'^] 
Land,  300 
Land-tax,  900 
Landau,  301 
Landen,  James,  301 
Lander  [QuortaJ 
Landemau  [Finatlie] 
Landes,  Lea,  301 
Landes,  department,  301 
Landing  Waiter,  302 
Landgrave,  303 
Landguard  Fort  [Harwich] 
Landricy,  or  Landrecie  [Nord] 
Landscape  Gardening  [Qarden] 
LandiicT6na,  303 
Landshut,  303 
Lanfranc,  303 
L&ngaha  [Viperida] 
Langhome,  John,  3U3 
Langeland  [Denmark;  Fnnen] 
Langres,  304 
Langtoft,  Peter,  304 
Langton,  Stephen,  304 
Language,  304 

Langue  d'Oc  [France  (Litera- 
Languedoc,  320  [ture)] 

Languedoc,  Canal  de  [France] 
LinUda  [Shrikes] 
Lani6geru8  f  Nudibranchtata] 
Lanner  [Falconida,  toU  %^  P. 

181] 
Lannion,  322 


Linsium,  322  | 

Lantlna,  922  * 

Lantier,  322 

Lansi,  323 

La6cooB,  323 

LaomsdteiSM 

Lao%324 

Laos,  324 

Lapis  L&suli  [Lasuliie] 

Lipitha  [Centaurs] 

Laplace,  325 

Lapland,  328 

La  Plata  [Plata,  La] 

Laply'sia  [Tectibranchiata] 

Lapse  [Legacy] 

Lapwing  [Plavers] 

Lar,  Lariatan  [Persia] 

Larash  [Marocco] 

Lareeny,  329 

Larch  Tree  [Abies] 

Lareh6r,  P.  H.,  332 

Lard  [Fat] 

Lardner,  N^  332 

Larghetto,  332 

Largo,  332 

Largs,  332 

L&rida,  332 

Larissa  [Thessaly] 

Larks,  337 

Lamica  [Cyprus] 

Lirrida,  338 

Larunda  [Lamodipoda] 

Larva,  338 

Larv&ria,  339 

Laryngitis  [Group] 

Larynx,  339 

L4scaris,  C,  342 

L&scaris,  A.  J^  342 

Laser,  342 

Lasiopy'ga  [Pygathrix] 

Lasso,  Orlando  di,  343 

Latakla  [Syria] 

Latakoo,  or  Latakoo,  343 

Lat&nia,  343 

Laterao,  343 

Lathe  [Kent] 

Lathe  [Turning] 

Litbria  [Muscicapida] 

Latimer,  Hugh|  344 

Latini,  345 

Latinum  Jus,  348 

Latitude  [Longitoda  and  Ia* 
tttude] 

Latitude,  Methods  of  Finding 
rijongitude  and  Latitude, 
Methods  of  Finding] 

L&tium,349 

Latrcille,  350 

Latrobite,  351 

Latus  Rectum  [KUipse;    Hy- 
perbola ;  Parabola] 

Laud,  WilUam,  351 

Laudanum  [Opium] 

Laueaburg,    or    Saa^Iiauen- 
burg,  352 

Laiighame  [Caermarthenshire] 

Laughter,  353 

Laumonite,  353 

Launceston,  353 

Laur&cea,  334 

Laureate,  Po«t,  354 

Laurine,  354 

Laurus,  354 

Lausanne,  355 

Lausitx,  or  Lusatia,  355 

Lava,  356 

Laval,  357 

Lavindula  Spica,  357 

Laviter,  357 

Lavaur  [Tarn] 

Lavenderi  368 


Laver,  358 

Lavoisier,  358 

Lav4ro,  Terra  di»  359 

Uw,360 

Law,  John,  363 

Law,  William,  364 

Law,  Edmund,  365 

Law  Merchant  [Las  MriCAtou 

La  was,  Hvnry,  365  ^  r.i 

Lawes,  William,  365 

Lawn,  366 

Lawrence,  St^  river  [CanA<!«] 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  3<>(> 

Laws6nia,  367 

Lay  Brothers,  367 

Laybaeh  [lllyria] 

Layering,  367 

Usulite,  968 

Lauar6ni  [Naples] 

Lasseretto,  3G8 

Lea  River   [Kssex;  UertC^/n]' 
shire] 

Leach,  William  Elford,  30b 

Lead,  368 

Lead,  Medical  Properties  uf ,  7  ] 

Lead,  Black  [Plumbago] 

Leai;374 

Leaf  Bud,  375 

League,  375 

League  [Ouise,  Dukes  of 

Leaxe,  Admiral  Sir  Ji>hn.  .'•' 

Leamington  [Warwick»Uir«r 

Leap  Year,  377 

Lease,  377 

Lease  and  Release,  378 

Least  Squares,  Method  of.  :.'J 

Leather,  379 

Leaven  [Bread] 

Lebadaa,  Livadia  [BsotLi, 

Lebanon  [Syria] 

Le  Blanc  [Blanc,  L«] 

Lebrun,  Charles,  380 

Lecce,380 

Lectoure  [Oers] 

Lecythid&cea,  390 

Ledbury  [Herefordahinfj 

Ledoux,  C.  N.,  3^1 

Ledyard,  John,  3b) 

Lee,  Nathaniel,  dai 

Leeches,  382 

LeecheSf  Medical  Use  of,  3?  '> 

Leeds,  384 

Leek  [Staflbrdshice] 

Leer,  388 

Leet,388 

Leeu  warden,  391 

I^gncy,391 

Legate,  392 

Legend,  392 

Legendre,  392 

Leger  Lines  and  Spaces.  .>  '1 

Leghorn  [Livomo] 

Legion,  3U3 

Legislation,  394 

Legn&go  [Veruna] 

Legrand,  J.  G.,  396 

Legumin,  396 

Legumin6sa,  396 

Leibnitt,  397 

Leicester  [Leicester>birv] 

Leicester,  Karl  of,  400 

Leicestershire,  400 

LeighUo,409 

Lf  i^hton,  Robert.  409 

Lvighton  Bustard,  409 

Leiningen,  409 

Leiuster,  409 

Leioc^phalus  [Iguanidr] 

Leiolamus  1 1  giianida  ] 

Leiolepis    [Agama,  «ol,    &.•  ] 
192;  Iguaiuda] 
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^fiosaunm  [Igtianido] 

L.infhnx,  410 

L^-iotiichikiitc,  410 

L'-iyrv^,  circle,  410 

Lfi])/!!,',  city,  410 

Lfiih,412 

Lfitmeritx,  circle,  412 

Lt-itmeritz,  town.  412 

Ltitnin,  county, 412 

Lfuiml,  or  Laylondcy  JoltQ«416 

J.-i.imJ,  John,  416 

I.ii.iiid.  Thumasy  416 

l.t.i'c^'S  'IIG 

I.  Iv',  Sir  Peter,  417 

L.  .i:an,  Lake,  417 

L'  mi. ere:,  circle,  417 

]  •  nileri;,  town,  417 

:."nii^»  [Lippe  DetmoldJ 

I  <"iinia,  4  is 

..fiiiinit)^  [Muridtv'] 

'  .'.iiiiian  Karth,  418 

.  •  mni^o.'ita,  418 

}  •  .li!l>  8,  4  IS 

I.iMum  [CitriiaJ 

i.vMiuus,  Acid  of  [Citric  Acid) 

i.K  rn-ns.  Salt  of  [Oxalic  Acidj 

i,.iur'ri<Jn?,  418 


1  •:.  1.  nvcr  [Siberia] 
i    K:irlos,  >iiuoild«S, 


420 


.-■  ::u'[K  420 
:i«».  421 


-  •  ns.  Crystalline  [Eye"] 

.'.'It  ^  Pas  de  CalaisJ 

.  •  t,  4-'3 

.'  •  'itil.iilaccaj,  4*23 

.  •i.ticuliiia  [Foraminifera,  voL 

X..  p.  ;j48j 
i.<"  ti),  42j 
i.i  !i/iuitc,  423 
1   "  1. — VI.,  eoiperors,  423 
.    i  I — XII..  popes,  425 

•.  Jt'lin,  4'2S 
1— >,  JjtMnardo,  428 
:   0  Mlatius  [Allatius] 
J  •  •.  constellation,  428 

>  Minor,  coa^tcllatioDy  429 
'    '.ice,  429 

niii.ster  [Hertfordshire] 

:i.  Keyno  de,  429 

■  M,  province  of,  429 
'.:ianl.  St.  [Vienne,  Haatej 
•  nardo  of  Pisa,  429 

• -.Hi. •4,429 
..no  Vermes,  430 
'-•  .it'xlon  Tarixacum,  430 

■  *  ^\  artls,  430 

i-  'i-l'll..  II.,  435 

'.-  •.thi-nejj,  437 

;  j'liles.  437 
•••..rifc).  Gulf  of,  437 

•  t  "*  iCirripedaJ 

•  ><!..lite,  438 
<   .ill.  43d 
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I^pidodendron,  438 
Lepidophyllum,  439 
Lepid6ptera,  439 
Lepidostrobus,  440 
Lep6nde,  440 
Lepra,  442 
Leprosy  [Lepra] 
L^ptidea,  442 
Leptochonchus,  443 
Leptophfna,  443 
L^ptophis  [Leptophioa]  ^ 
LeptopodfidsB  [Macropodians] 
Lepto86mu9,  444 
Leptostomfna    [Indicatorian, 

▼ol.  xii.,  p.  459] 
Lepus  [LeporidaeJ 
Lepus,  constellation)  444 
L^rida,  444 
Lerista,  445 
LernsBa,  445 
^roi,  J.  D.,  445 
Leros  [Archipelago,  GracianJ 
Le8b6nax,  445 
LesboH,  445 
Lesf^his  [Oeorgia] 
Lesliei  Charles,  446 
Leiilie,  Sir  John,  446 
Lessinnes,  or  Lessinet  [Hain* 
Leasing,  447  [ault] 

L'Estrange,  448 
LestriH  [Laridae] 
Le  Sueur,  448 
Lethargy,  448 

Letter  or  Power  of  Attorney, 
Letters-Patent,  449  [448 

Lettuce,  449 
Leuc&dia  [Santa  Maura] 
Leuchtenberg,  450 
Leucin,  450 
Leucippus,  450 
Leuclscun,  450 
Leucite,  451 
Leuc6ma,  452 
Leucon  [Bosporus] 
Leucosians  [Oxystomcs] 
Leuctra  [^Epamiuondas] 
Leuuclivius,  452 
Leusden,  452 
Leuwenhoek,  or  Leeuwenhoek, 

452 
Leuce  [HaioauTt] 
Levant,  453 

Levantina,  Val  [Ticino] 
Levelling,  453 

Leven,  Loch  [Kinrosa-ahire] 
Lever,  454 

Leveridge,  Richard,  455 
Levite  [Jews] 
Levyue,  455 
Lewes,  455 

Lewis,  Kings  of  France  [Louis] 
Lewis  [Ross-shire] 
Lewisham  [ICeotJ 
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Lex  ri^w] 
Lex  Mercat6ria,  456 
Lexicon  [Dictionary] 
Lexington  [Massachusetts] 
Leybourn,  William,  456 
Leycest^ria,  456 
Leyden,456 

I^yden  Phial  [Electricity] 
Leyden,  Lucas  van,  457 
Leyden,  John,  457 
Leyt  [Philippine  Islands] 
Leytoo  [Essex] 
L*Hassa  [Tibet] 
L'Hdpital  rHdpital] 
LUlis,  45/ 
Liamone  [Corsica] 
Lias,  457 
Libinius,  457 
Lfbanus  [Syria] 
Libation,  458 
Libau  [Courland] 
Libel,  458 
L(ber,458 
Liber  Regis,  450 
Lib^rius,  459 
Libertlnus,  459 
Libertus  [Libertlnus] 
Liberty,  459 
Liblnia,  460 
Libonme,  460 
Libra,  460 
Library,  461 
Libration,  461 
Libya  [Africa] 
Licentiate  in  Medidoe^  461 
Lichan6tus,  46 1 
Lichas,  462 

Lichenic  Acid  [Malic  Acid] 
Lichenin,  462 
Licheuopora,  462 
Lichens,  462 
Lichfield,  463 
Lichtenberg,  463 
Lichtenherg,  Geo.  C,  464 
Lichtwer,  M.  0 ,  464 
Licinius  Stolo,  464 
Liclnius,  Fl&vius  Valerius  [Con- 

stantinuH ;  Diocletiaous ;  6a- 

lertus ;  Maximinus] 
Lfcinus,  465 
Licks,  466 
Lictor,  466 
Licu&la,  466 
Liechtenstein,  466 
Liege,  province,  466 
Liege,  town,  467 
Liegnitx,  govcmment,  467 
Liegnits,  town,  467 
Lien,  467 

Lieou-Kieoa  Islands,  468 
Lier,  469 
Lieutenant,  469 
Lieutenant-Qeneral  [General] 
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Lieutenant,  Lord  and  Deputy 

[  Lord-Lieutenant] 
Life,  469 

Life,  Mean  Duration  of,  470 
Life  Insurance,  470 
Life-boat,  470 

Lifiy,  river  [Ireland ;  Dublin] 
Lifting,  4  7^ 

Ligament  [Articulation] 
Ligan  [Flotsam] 
Ligature  [Hemorrhage] 
Ligature,  in  music,  4/1 
Light,  472 

Light,  Barometrical,  477 
Light-Equation,  477 
Light,    Chemical    Agency  of, 
Lightfoot,  John,  478  [477 

Lighthouses,  478 
Lightning,  478 
Lights,  Northern,  4S0 
Lfgia  [Isopoda,  vol.  xiii«,p.  55] 
Lignin,  480 
Lignite,  480 
Ligulate  Flowers,  480 
Ligfina,  481 
Ligurite,481 
Ltguus,  481 
Lilac  [Syringa]) 
Liliices,  481 
Liliwati  [VigaGanita] 
Lille,  481 
Lillo,  George,  482 
Lilly,  William,  482 
Lily,  W^illiam,  483 
Lilyboeum  [Sicily] 
Lima,  483 

Lima  (zoology)  [Pectinidao] 
LimacellafLimaciiiea;  Limax] 
Limaclna  [Hyalsidse] 
Lixnadnea,  484 
Limax,  484 

Limb  (astronomy),  488 
Limbihte,  488 
Limborch,  488 
Limburg,  488 
Lime  [Calcium] 
Lime,   Medical    Properties  of. 
Lime  [Manure]  [4b8 

Lime  Tree  [Tilia] 
Limerick,  county,  489 
Limerick,  city,  403 
Limerick,  see,  496 
Lime  tone,  496 
Limit ;  Limits,  Theory  of,  496 
Limitations,  Statute  of  [Statute 

of  Limitations] 
Limma,  497 
Limnacea  [Limneans] 
Limn^ans,  497 
Limnoria,  502 
Limoges,  502 
Lim6sa  [Scolopacidac] 
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'^'nid,  page  1 
'.J'>':siri,  1 
'IX,  I 

^  re.  1 

•1  'Lincolnshire]     * 

•  ^'.!.  ('"llcire,  2 
'    ■  •  'Ini»l  ir»',  2 

L-!.. us,  Cape  [Tiondheim] 
.-.  i*» 

•  i:.  H 

••    'If  Dimensions   [Solid,  Su- 
it!).i.il.  and  Linear  Dimeo- 

^.  in  music,  19 

•  •»  <■(  lutreachment,  19 

.'<>  lia       [Inferubranchiata, 
-'•..»,  21  [vol.  xii.] 

'Du   [Forammifera,  vol. 


•'    -''J  1 1)  a    [] 
^    V.M7] 
-    ..d.  il 


Linkoping  [Sweden] 

Linley,  Thomas,  21 

Linley,  William,  21 

Linlithgow,  county,  21 

Linlithgow,  town.  22 

Linnipus.,  22 

Linnet,  25 

Linseed,  27 

Linseed  Oil.  27 

Linthuris  [Foraminifera,  vol.  x., 

Linuchia,  27  [p.  348] 

Linum,  27 

Linum  Usitatlssimum,  27 

Lins,  28 

Lion,  28 

Lip  [Hare  Lip] 

Lfpari  Islandii,  36 

Lippe,  river  [Rhine] 

Lippe,  36 

Lfpsius,  38 

Li  p  A  r  a,  38 

LipfiruB,  38 

Liquation,  38 


Liquidambar,  38 

Liquorice  [GlycvThiia] 

Liriodendron  [Tulip  Iree] 

Liris  [Campania] 

Lisbon,  38 

Lisburn,  40 

Liscov,  C.  L.,  40 

Lisieux,  41 

Liskeard,  41 

Lisle,  or  L'l&le  [Vaucluse] 

Lisle,  William  de,  41 

Lismore,  42 

Lissa,  in  Posen,  43 

Lissa,  in  Prussian  Silesia,  43 

Lissa  [Maiidee] 

List,  Civil  [Civil  L'st] 

Listing  [Rnli^tment] 

Litany,  43 

Li.tchi.43 

Litharge  |^Lead] 

Lithic  Acid  [Uric  Acid] 

Lithium,  43 

Lithodendfoo  44 


Lith6domu8  [Mytilidae] 

Lithography,  44 

Litholelaps  [Cirripeda,  vol.  vii. 

p.  208J 
Lithontriptics,  46 
Lithophagida,  46 
Lithostrotion,  51 
Lith6trya  [Cirripeda,  vol.  vii., 

p.  208] 
Lithotomy,  51 
Lithotrity,  r»3 
Lithuania.  53 
Litiopa,  55 
Litmus,  55 
Litre,  56 

Littleton,  Thomas,  56 
Littorina  [TurbinidacJ 
Litiiites,  r)7 
Liturgy,  57 
Lituus,  58 
Lituus  (augural),  58 
LiutpranduH,  58 
Livadia  [Bootia] 
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Live  Stuck,  ^8 
Liver,  59 

Liver,  Diseases  o(,  60 
Liverpool,  6 1 
Lfvia  [Augustus] 
LCvius  Andrunicus,  64 
Lfvius,  Titus,  64 
Liv6nta,  66 
Liv6neca   [Isopoda,  vol.  xtii., 

p.  52] 
Livomo,  67 
Livre,  6d 
Lixivium,  68 

Lisard  |  Lacertiadas ;  Saiirians] 
Liiard- Point  [CornwaU] 
Ljun);an-£lf  [Angennanland] 
Ljusnan-Klf  [Sweden] 
Llama,  68 

Llandaff  [Glamorganihirel 
Llanfiilo*VawT     [Caermartiien- 

shire] 
Llandovery  [Caermaithenshire] 
Llanelly  [Caeroiartheoshire] 
Llangollen  [Denbighshire] 
Llanos  [Plains] 
Llanrwkt  [Denbighshin] 
Lo,  St.,  75 
Loach  [Gobitis] 
Loadstone  [Iron  (Ores)  ] 
Loam,  75 
Loango,  76 
Loas&cesB,  76 
Loltiria  [Bullada,  vol.  vi^  p. 

"1 

Lobiira,    Vasco     [Amadis   de 
Oaulal 

L'Obel,  Matthew,  77 

Lobelia  Ina&ta,  77 

LobeliaceiD,  77 

Lobipes,  77 

Lobo,  Jerome,  77 

Lobophy'llia,  77 

Lobster  [Astacui;  Cruataceft; 
Ilomarus] 

Lobuliria.  78 

Loramo  [Ticino] 

Lochaber,  78 

Loches  [Indre  et  Loire] 

Loci  [Locus] 

Lock,  Matihev,  78 

Locke,  John,  78 

Locked-Jaw  [Tetanus] 

Luckeren,  82 

Locris,  82 

Locus,  82 

Locust,  82 

Locust  Tree,  83 

Locust  a  (Crustaceology)  [Pali* 
nurus] 

Loddon  [Berkshire] 

Lodeve,  83 

Lodi,  province,  83 

Lodi,  town,  83 

Lofodeu  Islands  [Trondheim] 

Log  and  Logline,  84 

Logboard  and  Logbook^  64 

Logarithms,  84 

Logarithmic  Curve  and  Loga- 
rithmic Spiral,  87 

Logic  [Organon] 

Logistic  [Proportional] 

L6gus,  87 

Logwood,  88 

Loheia  [Arabia] 

Loir  ot  Cher,  88 

Loire,  river,  90 

Loire,  department,  91 

Loire,  Haute,  92 

Loire,  Inrvrieure,  94 

Loiret,  9G 

Lokman.  98 

LoHgo  [Sepiadm ;  Teuthidie] 

Luligopsis     [SepiadsB  ;    Teut- 
hidie] 

I/ilium,  98 

I^illards.  99 

Lomat6ceraa,  99 

Lombard,  99 

Lombardic  Ai^tocturei  99 
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Lombardo-Yeoctian   Kingdom^ 
100 

Lombanly  and    Lombard   Ci- 
ties, 1U4 

Lombes  [Gers] 

Lombhouk,  108 

Lomond,  Loch,  108 

Lomonosov,  M.  V.,  109 

Lonch^res,  1 09 

Lonch6pteris,  109 

Lonchiira,  109 

London,  109 

London  Clay,  129 

London,  New  [Connecticut] 

Londoudorry,  county,  129 

Londonderry,  city,  133 

Long,  Roger,  130 

Long  Island  [New  York] 

Long,  in  music,  1 33 

Longford,  136 

Longdius,  138 

Longi|)ennes,  139 

Longirostres,  139 

Longitude  and  Latitude,  139 

Longitude  and  Latitude,  Me- 
thods of  Finding,  140 

Lon  gland,  145 

Longobards,  145 

Longomont^nus,  147 

Longus,  148 

Longwy  [Moselle] 

Lons-le.Saunier  [Jure] 

Loo-Cboo  Islands  [Lieou-Kieou 
Islands] 

Looe,  East  and  West  [Com- 
wain 

Loon  (ornithology),  148 

Lop,  Lake  [TurkiMtan] 

Lope  de  Vega  [Veg«] 

L6phiadB,  148 

L6phio<lon,  148 

Lophorfna  [Bird  of  Paradise, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  4211 

Loph6phorus  [Pnasianidie] 

L6photes,  149 

Lophotus,  149 

I^ph6ra,  149 

Lophv'ropa  [Branchiopoda,Tol. 
▼.,p.  339] 

L6phyrus,  149 

Loranthfceec,  149 

Lorca,  149 

Lord- Advocate  of  Scotland,  149 

Lord*Keep«r,  150 

Lord-Lieutenant,  150 

Lord  of  Misrule,  151 

Lords,  House  of,  151 

Lordship  [Leet] 

Lor^to,  152 

Lorenso  de'  Medici,  152 

Loric4ria,  152 

Loricita,  152 

L6rient,  152 

L6ripes  [Veneridse] 

Loris  [Lemurids  ;  Nycticebus ; 
Stenops] 

Lorn,  152 

Lorraine,  152 

Lorraine,  Cardinal  de  [Guise] 

Lory  [Psittacidff] 

hnw,  154 

Lostwithiel  [Cornwall] 

Lot,  river,  154 

Lot,  department,  154 

Lot  et  Oaronne,  156 

Lothaire  [Germany] 

Lotharingia  [Lorraine] 

Lothians,  158 

Lotions,  160 

Lotteries,  160 

Lotus,  161 

Loud^ac,  162 

Loudun  [Vienne] 

Lough  Diver,  162 

Loughboroui^h  [Leicestershire] 

Loughrea  [Galway] 

Louit  I^XVIII.,  162—170 

Louis  d'Or.  171 

Louisi  St  [Misfouri] 
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Louisbourg  [Cape  Breton] 

Louisiade  Islands,  171 

Louisiana,  171 

Louikville  [Kentucky] 

Loul6,  174 

Lourdes  [Pyrentes  Sup^rieures] 

Louse  [Pediculus] 

Louth,  175 

Louth  [Lincolnshire] 

Loutherbourg,  178 

Louvain,  1 78 

Louviers,  179 

Louvre  [Paris] 

Love- Apple,  179 

Low  Countries,  179 

Lower  Oreeusand  [Cretaceous 

Group] 
Lowth,  William,  179 
Lowth,  Robert,  179 
Loxa,  180 
Loxfada;,  180 
Loxodromic  Spiral,  183 
Loyola  [Jesuits] 
LosSre,  183 
Lubeck.185 
Lttbeck  (principality)  [Oldeo- 

burg] 
Lubienietski,  186 
Lublin,  province,  186 
Lublin,  town,  186 
Luc,  De  [De  Luc] 
Lucinus,  187 
Lucas,  Paul,  187 
Lucca,  Duchy  of,  187 
Lucca,  town,  188 
Lucem  [Luiern] 
Lucern  (agriculture)^  188 
Lucemiria,  189 
Lucia,  St.,  189 
Lucian,  189 
Lucian,  St.,  190 
Liicida,  190 
L6cifer,  190 
Lucnius,  190 
Lucioa    (conchology)    [Vene- 

rida] 
L(icius  I.,  II.,  III.,  191 
Luckoow,  191 
Lucoa  r  Vendue] 
Lu^on  [Philippme  Islands] 
Lucretia  ffirutus,  M.  J.] 
Lucr^tiusi  191 
Lucrine  Lake  [Avemo] 
Luc6iia,  192 
Lucullus,  192 
Ludlow,  192 
Ludlow  Rocks,  192 
Ludlow,  Edmund,  193 
Ludolphus,  193 
Lugino  [Ticino] 
Lugo  [Qalicia] 
Luke,  St.,  193 
Luke,  St.,  Gospel  of,  194 
Lulea-Elf  [Bothnia] 
Lull y,  Raymund,  1 94 
Lully,  Jean  Baptiste,  195 
Lumbago  [Rheumatism] 
Lumbr(cus«  195 
Lumme,  197 
Lunacy,  197 
Lunar  Observation,  198 
Lunar  Theory,  198 
Lunatic  [Lunacy] 
Lunatic  Asvlums,  198 
Lunation  [Moon] 
Lund,  199 

Lundin,  Sir  Alan,  199 
Lundy  Island  [Devonshire] 
Lune,  Lunule,  129 
Lune,  river  [Lancasliire] 
LUneburg,  duchy,  199 
LUnebiirg,  town,  200 
Lunel  [H^rault] 
Lunette,  200 
Luneville,  200 
Lungs  [Respiration] 
Lungs,  Diseases  of  the,  201 
Luoulites  [Cellariva,  vol.vi.,p. 
400] 
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Lupa  (crustaceology)  [Porta* 

nidss] 
Lupinite,  202 
Lupinus,  202 
Lu|)6nia  [Cypraidsi  voLviu-.p. 

250] 
Lopulin,  202 
Lupulite  202 
Lupus,  203 
Lure  [Saone,  HanteJ 
L6rid»,  203 
Lus&tia  [Lausits] 
Lusignan  [Cyprus] 
Lu8it4nia  [Portugal] 
Lustrum,  203 
Lute,  203 

Lutes,  in  chemtktry,  203 
Luther,  203 
Lutun.  207 
Lutra  [Otter] 
Lutr&ria    (conchology)    [Prl>- 

ridea] 
Lutrfcola  (conchology)   rp^V 

ridea] 
Lutterworth  [Leicestershire] 
Lutsen  [Gustavus  Adolphi.sj 
Luxembourg,  207 
Luxor  [Kgypt ;  Thebes] 
Lui^m,  canton,  20S 
Lus^m,  town,  209 
Luson  [Philippine  Islands] 
Lycion  [Hycna-Dog] 
Lyca6nia,  209 
LycesU,  210 
Ly'cia,  210 
Lycium,  210 
L/codon,  211 
L/copus  Suropsoa,  211 
Lycoperdon,  211 
Ly'cophris  [Foraminifera,  tqL 

X.,  p.  348] 
Ly'cophron,  211 
LycopodificesB,  212 
Lycopodites,212 
Lyc6ris,  212 
Lycurgus  [Sparta] 
Lycorgus,  orator,  212 
Lycus,  river  [Anatol<a] 
Lydford,212 
Lydgate,2l3 
Ly'dia,  213 
Lydian  Mode  [Mode] 
Lydus,  J.  Im,  215 
Lye,  Edward,  215 
L)  me  Regis.  215 
Lymfiord  [Jutland] 
Lymington,  215 
Lymnea  [Lymneans] 
Lymn6rea  (.toology),  215 
L)  mnorea,  2 1 5 
Lymph,  Lymphatics,  215 
Lyncrus  [0ranchiopoda,voLv« 

p.  342] 
Lynchburg  [Virginia] 
Lynn,  216 
Lynx,  217 

Lynx  (constellation),  221 
Lyon,  221 

J^yon  King  at  Anns  [Herald] 
Lyonais,  2:^5 
Ly6nsia,  225 
Ly  pomix,  225 
Lyra  (constellation),  22S 
Lyra  (ornithology)  [M«auia] 
Lyre,  225 
Lyric  Poetry,  226 
Lyrics,  227 

Ly  rioc6pha)  us  [  Iguaniilsp  ] 
LyrOrus   [Black-Cock;  Tctrs- 

onidat] 
Ljrs  [Belgium;  Scfaeldej 
Lysauder,  227 
Ly'sias,  227 
Lysfdice,  228 
Lyafmadius,  228 
Lysippus,  2i'8 
Ly'sinata,  229 
Lythrfice*,  2/^ 
Lyttelton,  George,  Lord.  S29 
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cording] y,  the  place  in  the  scale  of  strata  now  assigned  by 
common  consent  to  the  Maastricht  rocks  is  in  immediate 
super  position  al>ove  the  chalk  of  England,  and  at  some 
small  interval  below  the  calcaire  grossier  of  Paris.  It  may 
be  considered  as  an  upper  part  of  the  chalk  format ion»  and 
is  paralleled  by  observed  cases  in  the  south-west  of  France. 
It  is  principally  to  Dr.  Fitton  (*  Proceedings  of  GeoL  Soc.  of 
London/  1829)  that  English  geologists  owe  the  establish- 
ment of  this  important  classificaiion. 

St.  Peter's  mountain  is  rich  in  fossils,  some  of  which  lie  in 
flint  nodules,  and  others  in  the  stone.  A  few  years  ago  the 
bones  of  some  ruminant  quadrupeds  were  offered  for  sale  at 
Maastricht,  and  were  described  as  from  this  hill,  but  they 
did  not  really  belong  to  the  antient  rock.  The  genuine  re- 
mains are  however  very  remarkable;  in  particular  the  great 
aquatic  reptile,  imagined  to  be  a  crocodile  by  Faujas  St. 
Fond,  but  determined  to  have  other  analogies  to  the  Lacer- 
tiads  by  Cuvier,  who  named  it  Mosasaurus :  vertebne  of 
this  animal  have  been  found  in  the  chalk  of  England  and 
Sweden.  A  very  large  species  of  marine  turtle  (Chelonia) 
has  also  been  completely  examined  by  Cuvier  from  this 
locality.  Beautiful  teeth  of  fishes,  shells  of  Nautili,  Bacu- 
lites,  Beleranites,  Hippurites,  Inoceraml,  Ostrca),  Echinida, 
Terebratule,  and  Polypiaria  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  in- 
teresting collections  at  Maastricht,  and  go  far  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  strata  of  St.  Peter's 
mountain  are  more  alli^  to  the  chalk  than  to  the  calcaire 
grossier — the  newest  of  the  Secondary,  rather  than  the  oldest 
of  the  Tertiary  rocks. 

(Dr.  Fitton  in  Oeol.  Proceedingi  and  Transactiom ; 
Mtivcr,  Paletoloeica ;  Von  Dechen,  Handbttch,  &c.) 

MABILLO'N,  JEAN,  bom  in  1632.  studied  at  the 
college  of  Rheims.  He  took  vows  in  the  congregation  of 
St.  Nlaur,  belonging  to  the  order  of  Benedictines,  in  1654. 
He  afterwards  asbisted  Father  D'Achery  in  his  collection  en- 
titled '  Spicilcgium,'  and  also  edited  the  works  of  St.  Ber- 
nard. In  166«  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  'Acta 
Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,'  being  the  Fasti  of  his 
order,  preceded  by  a  learned  introduction,  *  Prtefationes  in 
Acta  Sanctorum.'  Mabillon  was  afterwards  sent  to  Italy 
by  Louis  XIV.  to  make  a  collection  of  books  and  MSS. 
for  the  royal  library.     On  his  return  he  published  his 

*  Museum  Italicum,'  1689,  a  kind  of  literary  and  anti- 
quarian itinerary  of  Italy,  in  whicn  ne  briefly  describes  the 
towns  that  he  visited,  and  more  at  length  the  churches  and 
convents,  especially  those  of  his  onler,  such  as  Monte- 
Casino,  Vallombrosa,  &c.,  the  libraries  and  colleges,  the 
rare  MSS.,  inscriptions,  and  other  curiosities.  This  work 
is  followed  by  learned  dissertations  upon  subjects  of  eccle- 
siastical history  and  palflaography.  The  second  volume  of 
the  'Museum  Italicum*  is  occupied  by  a  * Comraentarius  in 
Ordinem  Romanum,'  or  Commentary  on  the  ritual  of  the 
various  sen'ices,  or  liturgy,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Church,  which  are  there  exhibited  at  full  length.  He  had 
previously  published  *  De  Liturgia  Gallicana  libri  tres,'  1685, 
in  which  he  compares  the  Gallican  with  the  Mozarabic 
liturgy 

Mabillon  wrote  also  tne  'Iter  Germanicum,'  being  a 
similar  tour  through  part  of  Grermany,  namely,  Suabia,  Hel- 
vetia, and  Bavaria,  which  he  likewise  undertook  by  order 
of  Louis  XIV.  In  this  journey  he  visited  the  abbeys  and 
libraries  of  St.  Gall,  Augsburg,  &c.,  and  among  others  the 
secluded  Benedictine  convent  of  Tegcrn  See,  where  he  and 
his  companion  met  with  a  very  scurvy  reception  from  the 
librarian,  a  rough  Bavarian,  who  hated  them  as  being  French- 
men, and  the  more  so  as  they  caused  him  to  be  called  out  of 
the  refectory  to  attend  upon  them.  He  also  wrote  an  •  Iter 
Burgundicum,*  which   b  among  his  posthumous  works: 

•  Ouvrages  Posthumes  de  D.  Jean  Mabillon  et  D.  Thierri 
Ruinart,  Benedict  ins  de  la  Congregation  de  St  Maur,' 
3  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1 724.  This  interesting  collection  contains, 
among  other  valuable  matter,  Mubillon's  correspondence, 
and  bin  '  Reflexions  sur  les  Prisons  des  Ordres  Keligieux,* 
in  which  he  censures  the  cruelties  practised  in  several  mo- 
nastic houses  against  those  monks  who  transgresse<i  the  rules 
of  their  order,  and  speaks  among  others  of  the  famous 
Vade  in  Pace,  or  subterraneous  dungeons  in  which  some 
were  confined  till  they  died.  This  strange  authority  exer- 
cised by  communities  over  the  liberty  and  life  of  individuals, 
uncontrolled  by  and  unknown  to  the  state,  is  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  features  of  the  monastic  system. 

In  the   above   collection  of  Ouvrages  posthumes  are: 
«»ur9  BUT  les  Anciennea   Sepultures  do  nos  Rois,* 


•  Remarques  sur  les  Antiquity  de  VAbbaye  de  St.  Deni«, 
'  Histoire  de  la  Contestation  sur  VAuteur  de  riroitation  di« 
Jesus  Christ' [Kkmpis,  Thomas  a],  'Lettres  et  Ecnts  sxxt 
les  Etudes  Monastiques.'    These  last  concern  a  curtou> 
controversy  between  the  Abb6  de  Ranc6,  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Trappists,  and  the  Benedictines.     De  Ranee, 
in  his  ascetic  enthusiasm,  had  forbidden  his  mcnks  sU 
scientific  studies,  and  indeed  all  reading  except  the  Breviar) 
and  a  few  monastic  tracts.    The  rest  of  the  clergy,  both 
secular  and  regular,  took  the  alarm,  and  Mabillon  wa^  n- 
quested  to  defend  monastic  studies  and  learning  as  peif<  rtiy 
compatible  with  pietv  and  religious  discipline,  as  the  Hct.*'- 
dictine  order  had  fully  proved.    Mabillon  according!)  «n>i« 
his 'Traits  des  Eludes  Monastioues,'  in  1691,  which  vai 
received  with  great  applause,  ana  was  translated  into  Lai;:i 
and  other  languages.  This  led  to  a  controveray  with  Rano', 
who  had  the  worst  of  it :  *  Reflexions  sur  la  R^ponM?  de 
r  Abb6  de  la  Trappe,'  1692.    Another  controversy  which  M.i* 
billon  had  with  Rome  concerning  the  worship  of  relics  vf 
unknown  persons  whose  bones  were  found  in  the  catacombs, 
fills  part  of  the  posthumous  works:  '  Lettres  et  Ecrits  »ur 
le  Culte  des  Saints  inconnus.'  They  contain  also  a  '  Votuin 
D.  lo.  Mabillonis  de  quibusdam  Isaacii  Vossii  Opusculi^.* 
While  Mabillon  was  at  Rome,  he  was  asked  his  opinion  li 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  concerning  some  writings  of 
Isaac  Vossius,  in  which  that  scholar  gave  the  preference  to 
the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  over  that  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  in  another  place  maintained  that  the  de\uee  liad 
not  been  universal.    Mabillon  said  that  although  Tic  Im.- 
lieved  that  the  opinions  of  Vossius,  especially  the  latter, 
were  not  correct,  yet  he  did  not  think  that  they  constituted 
heterodoxy,  and  accordingly  the  Congregation  did  not  plore 
Vossius  in  the  Index* 

Mabillon  wrote  also  'De  Re  Diplomatic^  libri  »*'X 
accedit  Commentarius  de  antiquis  Regum  Franooruu 
Palatiis;*  'Veterum  Script urarum  varia  Specimina,'  &c.  a 
work  much  esteemed.  In  1701  he  was  chosen  memU-r  -i 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  1703  he  pubUshed  Vf 
first  volume  of  his  'Annates  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,*  «h.  \ 
he  brought  down  to  the  year  1157,  6  vols,  folio.  He  d.>  j 
at  Paris,  in  1707.  Mabillon  was  one  of  the  most  Icari.^i 
men  of  his  age,  and  his  liberal  and  candid  disposition  n 
clearly  exhibited  in  his  '  Correspondence,*  and  in  bis  otl>(  r 
posthumous  writings. 

MABLY,  ABBE'  DE,  bom  at  Grenoble  in  1709,  stud  ci 
at  Lyon  in  the  Jesuit  College,  and  afterwards  went  to  Panv 
where  he  was  introduced  to  the  Cardinal  de  Tencin,  v  \  ^ 
was  then  minister.  He  wrote  in  1740  his  *  Parallele  dc% 
Remains  et  des  Fran^ais,'  which  acquired  him  a  kind  if 
popularity.  He  was  emj^oyed  by  the  cardinal  as  his  act  ro- 
tary, and  while  in  that  office  he  compiled  his  'Droit  puhLt* 
de  TEurope,  fondfe  sur  lesT^it6s,'  a  useful  work  dor.\id 
ftt)m  gooa  sources.  Mably  was  employed  in  several  M.n::ci 
negotiations  between  1743-6,  after  wnich  he  appears  to  ha^r 
quarrelled  with  the  cardinal,  in  consequence  of  which  lu- 
gave  up  his  oflicial  prospects  for  a  studious  retirement.  IL« 
historical  works  are : — 1 .  '  De  la  maniire  d'6crire  VH istoin* ;' 
2. '  De  r6tude  de  I'Histoire ;'  3. '  Observations  sur  I'HistMre 
de  la  Grece ;'  4.  'Observations  sur  les  Remains  ;*  y  *0\*' 
servations  sur  I'Histoire  de  France,'  2  vols.  12mo.,  iri.\ 
with  a  posthumous  continuation  in  two  more  volumes,  putr- 
lished  in  1790  (this  is  the  best  of  his  historical  worksi;  6. 
'Entretiens  de  Phocion  sur  le  Rapport  de  la  Morale  a«t  - 
la  Politique.'  Many  of  the  author's  views,  especially  m  tl  •« 
last  work,  are  visionary;  such  as  a  community  of  %i>*\> 
he  would  also  banish  commerce  and  the  fine  arts  from  i 
republic.  Mably  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  institutions  ' 
Sparta.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1 785. 

MABOUntA,  Fitzinger's  name  for  a  genus  of  Saunir.* 
allied  to  the  Skinks  {Scinau). 

MABIJSE.  or  MAUBEUGE,  JOHN.  This  cmiruiit 
painter,  whose  proper  name  was  John  Gossaert,  was  bom  »i 
Maubeuge  in  Hainault,  in  1499.  Nothing  is  known  of  hv« 
parents,  or  of  the  name  of  the  master  under  whom  ho 
studied.  It  is  evident  however  that  in  early  life  he  must  bat« 
very  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the  stud^  of  nature.  ai.«l 
have  acquired  habits  of  industry.  Considering  tliat  he  «a« 
in  after-life  of  a  most  restless  ardent  temperament,  imlulirnMC 
in  dissolute  and  licentious  habits,  and  especially  addictcl 
to  immoderate  drinking,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  patienrv. 
fidelity,  and  labour  which  appear  in  his  works.  Mo*t 
writers  have  affirmed  that  he  went  early  to  Italv,  but  et^n 
this  is  not  dearly  ascertained ;  but  whatwyer  amntage  ha 
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may  bave'denved  from  the  study  of  the  ^reat  masters  and 
of  the  antique,  he  never  attained  uie  elegancie  of  the  Roman 
Khool. 

AAer  his  return  from  Italy  he  lived  for  some  time  at 
Utrecht,  Id  the  service  of  the  bishop,  Philip  of  Burgundy. 
From  Utrecht  he  went  to  Middelburg,  where  he  painted 
the  celebrated  altarpiece,  representing  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  for  the  great  churcn.    This  picture,  which  was  of 
extraordinary  dimensions,  was  highly  admired  by  Albert 
Durer.    The  church,  wiih  this  picture  and  all  the  treasures 
of  art  that  it  contained,  was  destroyed  by  lightning.     He 
seems  to  have  lived  in  a  very  extravagant  manner  at  Mid- 
delburg, and  was  at  last  thrown  into  prison ;  but  whether 
for  debts  or  for  some  excesses  is  not  known.    It  seems  to 
have  been  after  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  that  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  was  employed  in  theserviceof  Henry  VIII. 
He  painted  the  lung's  chiloren,  and  many  portraits  of  the 
nobility,  which  gained  him  great  reputation.    Several  of 
his  pictures  uainted  in  England  are  still  in  existence,  and 
others  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  atliVhitehall  Palace.   One 
of  his  finest  works  is  at  Castle  Howard,  the  seat  of  the  earl 
of  Carlisle.    It  represents  the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  and  is 
a  rich  composition*  in  which  there  are  thirty  principal 
figures.    Dr.  Waagen,  in  his '  Arts  and  Artists  in  England,' 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  picture,  which  is  in  as 
good  a  state  of  preservation  as  if  it  had  been  finished  only 
Yesterday.    Most  of  the  great  galleries  on  the  Continent 
have  specimens  of  his  works.    Among  these  are  three  in 
the  celebrated  coDection  formed  by  Messrs.  Boisser6e,  which 
contained  above  300  pictures  by  me  antient  German  mas- 
ters, which  they  saved  from  neglect  or  destruction  during 
the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  and  which  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.    These  pictures  are  a 
very  large  and  splendid  composition,  representing  the  Cru- 
cifixion, the  archangel  Michael  overcomiiig  Satan,  and  a 
small  highly-finished  picture  representing  the  Virgin  Mary 
as  Queen  of  Heaven.    Pais  is  conjectured  to  be  the  pic- 
ture which  was  most  highly  extolled  during  his  lifetime, 
and  which  he  painted  while  in  the  service  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Verens,  a  wealthy  Flemish  nobleman,  and  in  which 
he  took  the  marchioness  and  her  son  as  models  for  the 
Virgin  and  Child.     Thb  nobleman   having  to  entertain 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  put  all  the  persons  in  his  service 
into  new  and  splendid  liveries,  and  among  the  rest  ordered 
suits  of  rich  white  brocade  fur  his  painter  and  two  others  of 
his  household.     Mabuse,  under  some  pretence,  got  pos- 
ses^ion  of  the  brocade^  which  he  sold,  and  spent  the  produce 
at  a  tavern.    When  the  great  day  came,  and  the  retainers 
and  servants  were  to  pass  in  procession  before  the  emperor, 
the  dress  of  Mabuae  appeared  to  be  of  suob  superior  white- 
ne>s  and  beauty,  that  the  emperor  desired  to  examine  it, 
and,  to  his  astonishment,  discovered  it  to  be  paper :   thus 
the  secret  came  out*  and  greatly  amused  the  company. 
It  is  said  that  Mabuse  died  in  1562,  but  neither  the  place 
nor  manner  of  his  death  is  known. 

Such  are  the  particulars  which  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  of  the  life  of  this  artist  Three  diflarent  accounts 
of  him  now  before  us  agree  in  giving  the  dates  of  1 499  and 
1562  as  those  of  hit  birth  and  deatn.  There  is  however 
one  circumstance  which  is  abaolutely  irreeoncileable  with 
these  dates.  In  tlie  catalogue  of  the  pictures  belonging  to 
King  Charles  I.  is  '  The  children  of  Henry  VH. :  Prince 
Arthur,  Prince  Henry  (afterwards  Henry  VIII.).  and 
Princess  Margaret'  Dr.  Waagen,  who  saw  this  picture  at 
Hampton  Court,  says,*  As  Prince  Henry,  who  was  born  in 
1492,  appears  to  bo  about  seven  years  old,  the  picture  was 
painted  aUnit  149.9,  which  fixes  the  time  when  Mabuse  was 
in  England;'  but  1499  was  the  year  in  which  all  the  ac- 
counts fix  the  birth  of  the  artist  himself. 
MACA'CO.  [Lbmubid.k,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  419.] 
MACA'CUS,  a  barbarous  word  founded  on  the  term 
Macaco  (written  by  the  French  Afac<i^#),  which, according 
tu  Cu\ier  and  the  author  of 'Natural  History  of  Monkeys, 
Ixmurs,  and  Opossums,'  appears  for  the  first  time  in  Marc- 
grave's  '  Nat.  Hist,  of  Brazil,*  as  the  native  appellation  of  a 
kind  of  monkey  found  in  C}ongo  and  along  the  coasts  of 
theGulf  of  Guinea.  The  author  of  •  The  Natural  History  of 
Monkeys,'  &c.  observes  that  its  application  to  an  Asiatic 
species,  of  a  genus  totally  distinct  from  that  to  which  the 
animal  properly  bearing  it  really  belongs,  is  one  of  the 
many  similar  errors  of  nomenclature  committed  by  Buffon, 
at  that  time  indeed  unavoidable  from  the  verjr  United  know- 
ledge which  naturalists  possessed  on  the  subject  of  specific 


distinctions,  and  especially  from  the  confusion  which  reigned 
in  the  geographical  part  of  zoology. 

Lac6p6de  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  Latinized  this 
term,  and  he  was  followed  by  other  French  zoologists  as 
well  as  by  those  of  other  countries.  The  Ouanderoio  or 
H'anderow  appears  to  be  considered  the  type  of  the  genus, 
at  least  it  stands  at  the  head  of  tlie  heterogeneous  species 
comprehended  under  the  title. 

Thus  Cuvier  arranges  under  the  Macaques  the  following 
Simiadce :  Silenus^  Sinica,  radiala^  Cj^nomolgus  and  cy- 
nocephalus,  rhesus,  nemesirina^  &c. 

Mr.  Gray  arranges  the  genus  as  the  last  of  his  subfamily 
Cercopithecina  (family  Hominida}, 

M.  Lesson,  who  makes  the  characters  of  the  genus  con- 
sist in  a  facial  angle  of  from  40  to  45  degrees ;  in  a  very 
strong  development  of  the  supraciliary  and  occipital  crests ; 
the  presence  of  pouohes  and  callosities,  and  a  tail  more  or 
less  long,  gives  as  its  dental  formula  that  which  is  common 
to  so  many  of  the  Simiadce,  viz. : 


Incisors  ^; 
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and  he  arranges  under  it  the  Ibllowing  species :  Silenus, 
Simcus,  carbonarius,  radiatus,  cynomolguSf  rhesus,  neme- 
sin'nus,  and  spedosus. 

Sir  William  Jardine  adopts  the  genus  with  the  following 
species:  Macaci,  Silemts,  Sinious,  radiaius,  cynomolgus, 
rhesus,  nemestrinus,  and  ni^er, 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  also  adopts  the  genus,  gives  the  species 
the  English  appellatioii  of  Ape-Baboons,  and  he  considers 
that  they  are  distinguished  by  an  elongated  muzzle,  as  in 
Macacus  carbonarius,  much  more  prominent  than  in  the 
Cercocebi,  and  by  a  tail  more' or  less  lengthened :  he  is  also 
of  opinion  that  they  differ  from  the  Cyanocephali  (Cyno- 
cephali)  of  Cuvier,  or  True  Baboons,  because  their  nostrils 
•open  obliouely  on  the  upper  part  of  the  muzzle.'  Mr. 
Swainson  tniuks  that  the  form  of  these  animals,  neverthe- 
less^ shows  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Cercocebi,  which  is 
further  increased  by  their  possessing  a  tail ;  although  this 
member  is  generally  so  short  that  it  seldom  equals  a  third 
of  the  length  of  the  body.  The  muzzle,  he  observes,  is  so 
much  elongated,  that  the  facial  angle  does  not  exceed  45'', 
and  the  canine  teeth  are  strong  and  large.  He  further  re- 
marks that  it  deserves  attention,  that  some  of  the  species 
(as  M,  SilenuSt  Sinicus,  and  radiatus)  are  remarkable  for 
ha\'ing  crests,  which  either  a^isume  the  form  of  a  mane  or 
of  a  radiated  tuft.  The  Chinese  Bonnet  Monkey  has  the 
hairs  disposed  in  this  manner,  while  its  elongated  muzzle, 
in  Mr.  Swainson's  opinion,  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
genus,  and  he  states  that  the  form  of  these  animals  sepa- 
rates them  widely  from  the  monkeys :  it  is,  he  says,  strong 
and  compact,  while  their  disposition  is  cunnine  and  mis- 
trustful. He  concludes  by  remarking,  that  uie  crested 
species  inhabit  India,  and  that  the  others  are  African. 
{NaL  Hist,  and  Classification  of  Quadrupeds,) 

The  author  of  the  '  Natural  History  of  Monkeys,  Lemurs, 
and  Opossums'  rejects,  for  substantial  reasons  given  in  that 
work,  the  genus  Macacus,  and  applies  the  term  Baboons,  as 
usually  understood  and  applied  in  the  English  language,  to 
a  group  of  Simice  co-orainate  with  the  apes  and  monkeys, 
as  described  by  him,  distinguished  from  the  apes  by  the 
equality  of  their  members,  tlieir  cheek-pouches  and  ischial 
callosities,  and  firom  the  monkeys  by  the  short  robust  make 
of  their  bodies  and  extremities,  their  tubercular  tails,  too 
short  to  execute  the  functions  usually  assigned  to  that  organ, 
and  the  mountain  rather  than  sylvan  habitat  which  this 
conformation  necessarily  induces. 

*Tlie  most  prominent  of  these  traits  of  structure,'  con- 
tinues the  autnor,  'the  abbreviated  or  tubercular  nature  of 
the  tail,  is  the  idea  usually  attached  to  the  word  baboon, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  most  prominent  and  characteristic 
attribute  of  the  group ;  since,  as  we  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  observe,  the  comparative  development  of  thi> 
organ,  if  not  the  immediate  cause,  is  at  all  events  the  mos^ 
certain  index  of  the  habits  and  economy  of  these  animals : 
and  he  makes  the  baboons  thus  defined  comprise  two  dis« 
tinct  genera,  Papio  and  Cynocephafus,  respectively  con- 
fined, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  the  continents  of  Asia 
and  Africa. 

The  author  then  introduces  to  the  reader's  notice  the 
genus  Bipio  as  the  last  and  lowest  of  the  groups  which  in- 
habit the  Asiatic  continent  and  the  great  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  which  appear  to  occupy  in  thesf 
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n  which  the  Cynocepkali  flU  in  Africa. ' 
oF  the  TonUH  placed  by  the  author  under  ihii  ^nui  the 
ffatuUroo  atid  Gelada  (ftipio  Silenut  and  Papio  Gelada'i 
are  the  only  species  in  vhicfa  the  tail  acquires  any  Isn^b : 
it  never  reaches,  he  remarks,  beyond  the  bought,  nor  it  it 
ever  emplo)ed  to  assist  the  progressive  motions  of  the  ani- 
mals as  among  the  Cercopitheci.  These  species,  therefore, 
he  thinks  cannot  be  separated  with  any  kind  of  propriety 
from  the  Papio*  with  tuberculous  tails,  merely  on  account 
of  Iheir  comparative  length ;  because  that  organ,  though 
rather  more  developed  in  the  Wanderoo  and  Rhesus  than 
in  the  Magot  and  Papio  niger,  is  still  greatly  abbreviated  as 
compared  with  the  tails  of  the  Cercopilhed,  and  entirely 
devoid  of  influence  as  an  element  in  the  habits  and  economy 
ofanima!  life. 

The  following  is  given  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  at  the  dental  de- 
velopment of  the  Maotupte*  and  CynoetphiUe;  and  is  taken 
(h)m  I  he  Chinese  Bonnet  Monkey  iMacaiiue  Bonnet 
Chinoii} 


TrHb  at  Uuuiii.  Ill 

Reverling  to  the  arrangement  of  the  author  of  the  A'a- 
lural  Hillary  nf  Monkey t.  Sic,  we  find  the  Papios  divided 
into  two  small  groups,  distinguished  by  the  greater  or  less 
length  of  (he  tail  on  the  one  haral,  and  its  tuberculous  form 
or  lotal  absence  on  the  other;  of  the  latter  the  well-known 
Magol,  or  Barbary  Ape,  is  an  example,  and  the  Wanderoo* 
iMacacu*  Silenia  of  authors,  Pipio  Silenut  of  the  author 
of  the  Nal.  Hilt,  qf  ilonkeyi),  is  an  illustration  of  the 
former. 

Deicrtplfm  qf  the  Wanderoo. — Hair  deep  black  through- 
out, with  the  exception  of  (he  long  beard  or  mane,  which 
deacends  on  each  side  of  Ihe  face  in  the  form  of  a  ruff,  ex- 
tending  downwards  over  the  chest,  and  vnrying  from  an 


asb-grav  to  a  pure  white.     The  upper  part  of  thi 
Iween  ine  eyes  naked  and  flejii -coloured  ;  (lie  rouHle  per- 
fectly black.     Choek-pouches  lar^,  callosities  of  consider- 
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body,  and  when  perfect,  which  in  captivity  is  not  oftaa  tba 
case,  terminating  in  a  brush  of  tufted  hain      (Bennett.) 

Geographical  Diitribution. — Peninsula  of  India,  Ceylon? 
(Knox).  M.  Duvaucel  saw  (he  aiiimal  in  (he  menagerie  at 
Barracpore,  and  s(a(es,  according  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  (bat  the 
Indiana  give  it  the  name  of  Nil  bandar,  or  perhaps,  as  (he 
author  of  Nat.  Hitt.  qf  Monkey*  ob^nes,  more  prupcili 
nyt  or  neel  b/uinder,  signifying  the  dark  blue  or  black 
bnunder;  but  this,  continues  the  last-mentioned  author, 
evidently  refeia  merely  to  the  colour  of  the  hail,  and  can 
scarcely  be  the  real  appellation  of  the  animal,  which,  n,,! 
being  a  native  of  Bengal,  is  not  likely  to  have  a  BengaU-e 

Habili,  &c. — Father  Vincent  Maria  gives  the  fbllomnq 
quaint  account  of  this  specied.  '  There  are  found,'  says  the 
Padre, '  four  sorts  of  monkeys  on  the  coast  of  Malabai;  ihc 
first  is  quite  black  with  glossy  hair  and  a  white  beard  round 
the  chin,  measuring  rather  more  than  a  palm  in  lengih. 
The  other  monkeys  pay  (o  (his  so  profaund  a  reaped  ihai 
they  are  humble  in  his  presence,  as  though  they  appreciate] 
his  superiority.  The  princes  and  mighty  lords  hold  him  in 
much  estimation  for  nis  endowments  of  gravity,  capacitv. 
and  the  appearance  of  wisdom  above  every  other  monkey 
He  is  readily  trained  to  enact  a  variety  of  ceremonies  anil 
affected  courtesies,  which  he  goes  through  with  so  grave  i 
face,  and  so  perfectly,  that  it  is  a  most  wonderful  thing  ii, 
see  them  so  exactly  performed  by  an  irrational  creatutc.' 

The  general  posture  of  the  aperies  is  on  all  tour*  or 
sealed ;  in  which  nosilions  it  usually  take*  its  food,  either 
by  the  hands  or  by  bringinjE  the  mouth  to  it.  lit  tlril 
operation  in  feeding  is  generally  to  fill  the  cheek- poucfaet.* 
It  ileeps  either  on  its  side  or  sitting,  bent  forward,  aii'l 
with  the  head  on  the  breast.  Those  which  we  have  secii  in 
captivity  have  exhibited  varied  temperaments.  One  in  par- 
ticular was  all  life,  spirit,  and  mischief,  while  another  fu 
melancholy  and  staid  in  its  deportment ;  and  yet  the  bealih 
of  both  these  animala  appeared  to  be  equally  good,  nor  wu 
there  much  difference  in  tbeii  ages. 


MACAO,  a  town  in  China,  situaled  at  the  MUthem  ei- 
tremity  of  (he  icsluary  of  thcChoo  Kiang,  or  Canton  rmr. 
22°  13'N.laI.  and  about  113°  E.  long, about  80  miloa  fr.'ia 
Can(on  by  sea.    It  is  built  on  a  low  nndf  promootcin, 

■  •  FInt  amUwd.  lul  inUmA.'— Uulr. 
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lished  writings,  has  appeared  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  Barrow, 
in  2  vols.  4lo,  London.  I8U7,with  his  portrait  prefixed.  His 
writings  here  printed,  which  occupy  the  second  volume, 
consist  of  extracts  from  an  *  Account  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire/ •  A  Sketch  of  the  Political  History  of  Ireland,'  and 
•  A  Journal  of  his  Emhassy  to  China.*    The  manuscript  of 
the  'Account  of  Russia'  is  in  the  king's  library  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  also  a  printed  hut  not  published  copy 
of  the  same  tract,  in  8vo.,  dated  London,  1768.    The  Lite 
occupies  the  first  four  hundred  and  twelve  pages  of  the  first 
Tolume  of  Sir  John  Barrow's  work. 
MCCARTHY,  SIR  C.    [Asrantkbs.] 
MACASSAR.    [Cblkbks,  vol.  vi,  p.  400.] 
MACAUCO.    [Lbmurid*.  vol.  xiii.,  p.  419.] 
MACAULAY,  CATHARINE,  was  the   daughter  of 
John  Sawbridge,  Esq.,  of  Ollantigh,  in  Kent,  where  she 
was  born  in  1733.    Sne  took  the  name  by  which  she  is  best 
known  ttom  her  first  husband  Dr.  George  Macaulay,  a 
London  physician,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1 760.    It 
was  soon  after  this  date  that  she  commenced  authoress,  by 
the  publication  of  her  *  Histo^^'  of  England  from  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.  to  the  elovution  of  the  House  of  Hanover,* 
the  first  volume  of  which,  in  4to.,  appeared  in  1 763,  and  the 
fifth  and  hist,  which  however  only  brought  the  narrative  down 
to  the  Restoration,  in  1 77 1.  The  work  also  went  through  more 
than  one  edition  in  Bvo.    On  its  first  publication  it  attracted 
considerable  attention,  principally  from  the  double  piquancy 
of  the  sex  and  the  avowed  republicanism  of  the  writer ;  but, 
notwithstanding  some  occasional  liveliness  of  remark,  and 
its  notice  of  a  ^ood  many  facts  omitted  by  most  of  our  other 
historians,  it  has  not  been  found  to  have  merit  enough  to 
compensate  for  its  inflamed  and  narrow  partisanship*  the 
loose  shambling  gallop  of  the  stylo,  and  its  general  cha- 
racter of  common-place  and  superficiality,  so  that  it  has  long 
passed  into  the  oblivion  of  waste  paper.    The  five  volumes 
of  the  History  were  followed,  in  1778,  by  another,  entitled 
'  The  History  of  England  from  the  Revolution  to  the  present 
time,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Wilson, 
rector  of  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  and  prebendary  of  West- 
minster.* 4to.,  Bath.    The  six  letters  of  which  this  volume 
consists  come  down  to  the  termination  of  the  administration 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1742. 

In  1778,  or  according  to  another  account,  in  1785,  Mrs. 
Macaulay,  having  lost  her  first  husband,  married  a  Mr. 
Graham,  of  whom  all  that  is  told  is  that  he  was  so  many 
years  her  junior  as  to  expose  the  lady  to  much  irreverent 
remark.  She  also  wrote  several  pamphlets,  both  during 
the  progress  of  her  great  work,  and  after  its  completion. 
Of  these  the  catalogue-makers  have  preserved  the  following 
titles :--'  Remarks  on  Hobbe&'s  Ruaiments  of  Grovemment 
and  Society,'  1767,  enlarged  and  republished  in  1760,  with 
the  more  striking  title  of  *  Loose  Remarks  on  some  of  Mr. 
Hobbes's  Positions  ;* '  Observations  on  a  Pamphlet  (Burke's) 
entitled  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present  Discon- 
tents,* 1770 ;  *  An  Address  to  the  People  of  England,  Scot 
land,  and  Ireland,  on  the  present  Important  Crisis  of 
Aflfairs,'  1775;  'A  Treatise  on  the  Immutability  of  Moral 
Truth.*  called  in  a  second  much  enlarged  edition, '  Letters 
on  Education,*  1790 ;  and  '  Observations  on  the  Reflections 
of  the  Right  Hon.  E.  Burke  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,'  1791. 
In  17b5  she  made  a  voyage  to  America  to  visit  Washington. 
On  her  return,  she  retired  with  her  husband  to  a  small 
house  in  Leiucstcrsbire,  where  she  died  on  the  22nd  of  June. 
1791.  In  1 7UU  was  printed  a  little  volume  entitled  *  A  Cata- 
h>((ue  of  Tracts.*  which  a  manuscript  annotation  on  the  copy 
in  the  royal  library  in  the  British  Museum  states  to  be '  Mrs. 
Mucaulay*s.'  meaning  apparently  the  tracts  in  her  library. 
The  titles  are  between  6000  and  6U00  in  number,  besides 
about  1300  sermons.  Chalmers  {Hiog.  Diet.)  refers  for 
furthor  information  respecting  Mrs.  Mdcaulay  to  the  Gen- 
thman*H  Musfazine,  voU.  xl.  and  Ixi. ;  British  Critic,  vol. 
iv, ;  Baldwin's  Litrrary  Journal^  vol.  i. ;  Boswell's  Life  (\f 
Johniion ;  and  Wilkes's  Life  and  Letter$.  There  is  a  me- 
dullion  profile  of  Mrs.  Macaulay  prefixed  to  the  3rd  voL  of 
tlio  original  edition  of  her  History,  published  in  17G7 ;  and 
the  frontispiece  to  the  volume  of  letters  to  her  friend  Dr. 
WilHon  presents  a  monumental  full-length  figure  of  her. 
npparontly  copied  from  a  monument  which  the  leal  of 
Wilvin  had  induced  him  to  erect  to  her  in  his  church,  but 
which  was  removed  by  tho  opposite  seal  of  bis  successor  in 
the  living. 


MACAW.     [PSITTACID*.] 

MACCABEES  (ol  Macca^acoi),  »  Jewish  family  cele- 
brated for  their  heroic  resistance  to  the  oppression  of  th« 
Greek  kings  of  S\ria  in  the  second  century  before  the 
Christian  »ra.  Their  genealogy  has  been  given  uuur 
AsMONAANs.  Though  the  name  Maccaln^es  is  applictl  t? 
the  whole  family  of  Mattathias,  and  is  often  used  even  u;th 
a  wider  signification,  it  belonged  properly  onlv  to  Juda>, 
the  third  &on  of  Matti^thiaa,  who  was  auniamed  Maci-aba  ui 
("^UPO*  ^Atf  hammerer)  on  account  of  his  prowess  in  war. 

(1  Mace,^  ii.  4.)    Others  derive  the  name  fW>m  the  imti;: 
letters  of  the  phrase  Tt\tV  0^3  n3to3  "O.  'Who  am- 
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the  gods  is  hke  thee.  O  Jehovah?*  (£r,  xv.  U),  wlitfa 
they  suppose  to  have  been  inscribed  oD  the  banner  of  lUf 
Maccabees.    If  this  were  the  case  the  Greek  form  kolM 

be  MaxaCaioi,  not  McccKaCouM* 

Antiochua  Epiphanes,  on  his  return  firom  his  sc^ctu! 
campaign  in  Egypt,  took  Jerusalem  by  storm,  polluted  xlo 
Temple,  canied  away  from  it  the  sacred  utenaila  and  trea- 
sures,  and  made  Philip  the  Phrygian  governor  of  Ju'la-a 
(B.C.  169).    Two  years  later,  after  his  last  Egyptian  uxpc* 
dilion,  he  commenced  a  furious  persecution  of  the  Jini%. 
Apollonius,  his  chief  collector  of  tribute,  was  sent  lo  Jt'- 
lusalem,  which  he  attacked  and  plundered,  massacring 
many  men.  and  making  the  women  and  children  captives. 
He  fortified  Mount  Sion,  and  placed  in  it  a  Syrian  garn^>ii. 
At  the  same  time  Antiochus  issued  an  edict  that  all  his  sul>- 
jects  should  adopt  the  same  usages;  and  not  content  wiili 
this  blow  at  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  he  sent  order*  tor 
bidding  them  the  exercise  of  their  religious  rites,  and  eum- 
manding  them  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  to  profane  the  Sabbath, 
and  to  discontinue  circumcision.    Resistance  to  these  cmtu- 
manda  was  made  a  capital  offence,  and  many  of  the  Jl-^^« 
were  put  to  death ;  while  some  saved  themselves  bY  fli't  .\^i 
into  tlio  wilderness,  and  others  conformed  to  the  idolatrt^u* 
rites  imposed  upon  them.    The  books  of  th«  law  wcr.* 
sought  for  and  destroyed,  and  whoever  kept  them  was  p>.' 
to  death.    Jerusalem  was  deserted,  and  the  Temple  v^ai 
polluted  a  second  time.    An  old  man,  named  Atbvnj  u*. 
who  was  sent  by  Antiochus  to  instruct  tlie  Jews  in  the  Grx  -t 
religion,  placed  on  the  great  altar  a  smaller  altar  to  J  up  tiff 
Olympius,  which  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  Macrai  <i^ 
calls 'the  abomination  of  desolation'  U  Maoe.^  L  ^h  »l* 
luding,  it  is  generally  supposed,  to  the  prophecy  of  Dii^i.I 
(viiLl3;    xt.  31 ;    xii.  11).      In  conseauenoe  of  thif  x*\r 
daily  sacrifice  ceased  on  the  15th  of  the  month  Cha^lcu. 
which  answered  to  parts  of  December  and  Janoarv,  bc. 
168-7.     (Clinton's  Misti,  vol.  iii.,  p.  321.)    The  offic^r^  i  ' 
Antiochus  were  sent  through  the  cities  of  Jud»a  to  enforv 
the  king's  edict.    Some  of  them  came  to  Modin,  whiro 
Mattathias  dwelt  and  lamented  with  his  Ave  sons  o^et  iIm* 
state  of  Israel.     Upon  the  attempt  bebig  made  to  coiDp* ; 
the  people  of  the  city  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  Mattathias  n^  i  .c 
an  open  resistance,  killed  a  Jew  who  came  to  sacnr'.-^- 
slew  the  king's  officer,  and  pulled  down  the  altar.     II<* 
then  lied  to  the  mountains  with  his  sons  and  their  a«i'!  *  • 
rents.    About  the  same  time  some  Jews  who  had  ink.  ■ 
refuge  in  the  wilderness  were  attacked  on  the  Sabbsth  U\ 
Philip,  the  governor  of  Judsa,  and  massacred  without  re 
sistance  to  Hie  number  of  a  thousand.    In  connc^quenro  .  f 
this  Mattathias  and  his  party  resolved  not  to  abstain  fr* 
fighting  on  the  Sabbath.    Being  now  joined  by  the  .\-«'- 
dsoans,  a  sect  of  very  strict  religionists,  and  others.  Mi*.*  i- 
thias  went  through  the  Jewish  cities  destroying  the  sit.   ^ 
of  idols,  punishing  the  apostate  Jews,  and  enforcing  the  ].iv 
of  Moses.     In  the  midst  of  this  successful  course  Mait.i- 
thias  died,  having  appointed  his  third  son,  Judas  MaccaboFu-'. 
his  successor  in  the  militarvcommand,  and  his  secorrd  v  ** 
Simon  Matthcs,  to  be  his  brother's  counsellor  (ex.  If '  i. 
Judas  pursued  his  ikt her 's  career  of  victory.     Hedefoiu  i 
and  slew  Apollonius,  the  governor  of  Samaria  ;  and  with  :. 
small   force   put  to  flight  a  large  army  under  Sertm,  i\  t 
lieutenant    of   Ptolemy  Macro,  governor  of   Ccple-S\r*:i 
Antiochus  now  gathered  an  immense  army,  with  part   i>f 
which  ho  marched  against  the  Armenians  and  Pi.'rMan«» 
leaving  the  remainder  under  Lysias  to  act  against  the  Jew*. 
Judsea  was  presently  invaded  by  40,000  inftintry  and  r«  •  .^ 
horse,  under  Ptolemy  Macro,  Nicanor.  and  Goi^as.  Juit-i^ 
had  only  6000  men;    but  by  a  skilful  mancpuvre  he  sur- 
prised the  Syrians  in  their  camp,  and  completely  loutM 
them.    Next  year  be  defeated  an  army  of  60,000  fooi  anl 
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Vfcve  employed:  but  so  many  were  thrown  out  of  work 
that  the  number  was  reduced  to  3622  in  1832.  This  valu- 
able trade  of  spinning  raw  silk  flourished  in  consequence  of 
the  protection  it  received  against  the  introduction  of  thrown 
Bilks  from  France  and  Italy.  Some  notion  of  the  growth 
of  the  silk-trade  in  Macclesfield  may  be  formed,  when  it  is 
considered  that  every  variety  of  silk  article  is  now  produced 
in  this  town,  from  the  narrowest  ribbon  to  the  different 
kinds  of  sarsnets,  plain  and  figured  ^os  de  Naples,  satin, 
silk  vestings,  and  velvets.  It  is  likewise  the  chief  place  for 
the  manufacture  of  silk  handkerchiefs  of  every  description, 
although  it  suffers  from  the  competition  of  bandana  hand- 
kerchiefs from  India.  This  last  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  introduction  of  the  broad  silks  from  the  Continent, 
has  reduced  wages  in  Macclesfield  more  than  one-half,  and 
occasionally  involves  the  silk-weavers  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress 

Macclesfield  is  situated  on  the  west  side  and  at  the  base 
of  a  range  of  high  land  which  is  on  the  borders  of  Cheshire 
and  Den)y9bire,  and  is  a  part  of  the  mountain-region  of 
the  latter  county.  The  Bollen,  an  affluent  of  the  Mersey, 
runs  through  the  town,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  called 
the  Waters.  A  canal  which  unites  the  6i*and  Trunk  and 
Peak  Forest  canals  passes  close  to  Macclesfield,  and  thus 
opens  a  water  communication  with  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

Macclesfield  contains  four  principal  streets,  diverging 
from  the  market-  place  in  various  directions ;  and  there  are 
four  chief  entrances  from  London,  Chester,  Manchester, 
and  Buxton.  The  town-hall  is  a  good  building,  designed 
by  Goodwin,  and  decorated  with  great  taste,  and  the  public 
room  is  well  adapted  for  concerts  and  meetings.  A  sub- 
scription library,  founded  in  1770,  contains  nearly  20,000 
volumes,  and  is  also  a  depository  of  the  public  records. 
The  butchers*-markct  is  a  very  neat,  compact,  and  suitable 
range  of  buildings  adjoining  the  general  market.  The 
court-house  and  gaol  for  the  hundred  of  Macclesfield  are  also 
situated  in  the  market-place.  The  town  is  supplied  with 
water  conducted  in  pipes  from  the  adjoining  hills,  and  the 
money  paid  for  it  goes  to  the  borough  fund.  There  are  two 
fire-engines,  and  the  town  is  liehted  with  gas.  The  various 
factories  are  situated  on  the  Bollen.  One  of  the  cotton- 
factories  cost  30,000/,  and  some  of  the  silk  factories  14,000/.; 
but  the  value  of  the  latter  has  been  much  depressed  by  the 
deterioration  of  the  silk-trade.  The  common  at  the  foot  of 
the  range  of  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  has  been  en- 
closed in  consequence  of  an  act  passed  for  that  pur)K>se  in 
1791 ;  it  is  now  partly  built  upon,  and  the  rest  hiehly  cul- 
tivated. There  is  an  excellent  steam-mill  for  grinding  corn 
in  this  part  of  the  town.  There  are  two  banking  establish- 
ments, and  a  branch  from  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Man- 
chester. The  corn  and  butchers'  markets  take  place  on 
Tuesday  and  Saturday.  The  fairs  for  cattle,  cloth,  toys, 
&c.,  are.  May  6th,  June  22nd,  July  1 1th,  October  4th,  and 
November  11. 

The  dispensary,  erected  in  1814,  has  one  physician,  three 
honorary  surgeons,  and  one  house-surgeon,  with  a  salary  of 
100/.  per  annum.  There  is  one  savinss'-bank,  eight  benefit 
societies  for  males,  each  consisting  of  400  or  500  members, 
and  four  for  females,  of  about  300  to  400  members  each. 
There  are  many  trusts  for  charitable  purposes.  The  free 
grammar-school  was  endowed  with  lands  in  1502  by  Sir 
John  Perey  val,  sometime  lord-mayor  of  London,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  born  in  this  city.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  crown,  and  in  April  26th,  6  th  of  king  Edward 
VI.,  a  new  foundation  took  place,  llie  annual  revenue 
now  amounts  to  1300/.  per  annum.  By  act  of  parliament 
(1838)  four  exhibitions  of  50/.  each  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  established,  and  a  commercial  school  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  grammar-school. 

St.  Michaers  church  was  founded  by  Eleanor,  queen  of 
Edward  I.,  in  1278.  lu  architecture  is  partly  Gothic;  the 
chancel  end,  which  has  been  rebuilt,  contains  a  painted 
window  representing  our  Saviour,  the  four  Evangelists,  and 
Moses  delivering  the  Ten  Commandments.  There  are  two 
chapeb  adjoining  this  church ;  one  belonged  to  Thomas 
Savage,  archbishop  of  York,  whose  heart  was  buried  here  in 
1 5U8 :  thii»  chapel  now  belongs  to  the  marquis  of  Cholmonde- 
ley.  The  other  chapel  belongs  to  the  Le^  family  of  Lyme, 
one  of  whose  ancestors,  as  appears  from  a  brass  plate  in  it, 
served  king  Edward  III.  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince, 
'-'g  airtheir  wars  in  France,  and  the  estate  of  Lyme 


was  given  him  for  recovering  a  standard  at  the  battle  of 
Cressy.  He  afterwards  served  Richard  II.,  and  was  be- 
headed at  Chester.  Sir  Peers,  the  son  of  Perkins,  served 
Henry  V.,  and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt 

Christ  Church  was  buUt  by  Charles  Roe,  Esq.,  who  ac- 
quired a  fortune  in  the  silk  trade,  and  was  among  the  fin4 
to  establish  it.  The  two  cburehes  of  St.  Michael  aiid  St 
George  have  sittings  for  4500.  St.  George's  church,  Sut- 
ton, and  Trinity  church,  Hurdsfield,  have  1300  teals. 
There  are  various  meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  diflerent 
classes  of  Dissenters. 

A  mechanics*  institution  was  formed  a  few  years  ai^  by 
one  of  the  principal  manufiicturera  of  this  town,  with  the 
view  of  encouraging  the  efforts  of  some  young  men  who  had 
already  been  associated  for  scientific  purposes.  Variuat 
branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences  are  now  taught  to  150 
members,  and  the  musical  class  has  made  such  proere»  as 
to  treat  the  town  with  a  concert,  which  was  attenued  by  1600 
persons.  When  the  Factory  Commissioners  first  visited 
Macclesfield,  a  census  was  taken  by  the  manufacturers  of 
the  state  of  education  of  the  children  in  their  employment, 
and  it  was  found  that  96  per  cent,  could  read :  the  inability 
of  the  remaining  four  parts  was  accounted  for  by  the  ru-- 
cumstance  of  their  belonging  to  families  newly  arrived  from 
the  oountr>-,  and  their  wanting  such  dress  as  they  thought 
necessai7  for  appearing  at  school. 

The  followinfl^was  the  state  of  education  as  ascertained 
in  June,  1838.  The  whole  number  of  schools  was  52.  which 
contained  2109  scholars.  Of  this  number  of  pupils  1106 
also  attend  Sunday-schools;  1003  frequent  only  aay-schooU; 
469  are  under  five  years  of  age,  1586  between  five  and 
fifteen,  and  54  above  fifteen  years  old.  The  monitorial  ay*- 
tern  is  adopted  in  only  two  of  the  38  common  day-achouK 
which  are  attended  by  1219  scholars.  The  numb^of  Sun- 
day-scholars amounts  to  7842.  Of  these  149  are  under  fi%e 
years  of  age,  5716  between  five  and  fifteen,  and  1977  arv 
above  fifteen.  The  Established  Church  has  two  Sunda}- 
schools  and  770  scholars;  the  union  of  church  and  Dis- 
senters 2129,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  three  schools  and 
1175  scholars.  Primitive  Methodists  585,  New  Connexion 
Methodists  1248,  Independents  871,  Baptists  490,  and 
Catholics  594.  The  average  attendance  of  children  on  euch 
Sunday  is  5639. 

(Corry's  History  qf  Macclesfield;  Ormerod's  History  of 
Cheshire;  Aikins  Manchester;  Report  on  the  Si/i 
Trade,  1832 ;  Charity  Commissioners*  Report  on  the  Gram- 
mar School ;  Population  Returns  ;  Communications  /ri*m 
Macdexfteld,) 

MACE,  originally  a  club  of  metal,  whence  it  doriwd  it« 
name  of  Ma9e  or  Ma9ue,  and  whence  its  diminutive  Ma- 
zuelie  is  also  derived.  In  a  more  ornamental  A>nn  it  is 
used  as  an  ensign  of  authority  borne  before  magistrates. 

The  mace  as  a  military  weapon  was  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  the  cavalry,  and  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  several 
are  represented  in  the  hands  of  the  cumbatanta.  It  is  x^ 
clear  when  the  fashion  of  suspending  them  from  the  saddlr- 
bow  for  occasional  use  was  first  introduced  into  Europe,  but 
as  it  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Asiatics,  ne 
may  perhaps  assign  it  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cvo- 
tury.  Muratori  observes  that  in  a  close  conflict  of  cAvalrr 
it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  overthrow  or  wound  powerftil 
men  in  armour  sitting  on  horseback,  for  their  persons,  heme 
enveloped  in  hauberks,  helmets,  and  other  iron  oovenoirs 
eluded  the  power  of  swords,  darts,  arrows,  and  audi  l*i« 
weapons.  For  this  reason  it  was  usual  to  strike  men  «i> 
defended  with  iron  maces,  or  to  turn  the  attack  oa  tte 
horses,  that  by  making  them  fall  they  might  sei<«  \\m: 
rider;  or  if  he  had  tumbled  on  the  ground,  the  weight  'if 
his  armour  might  render  him  unable  to  contend  with  ^ny 
effect. 

Maces  seem  to  have  been  much  used  from  the  tidK*  of 
Edward  II.,  both  in  battles  and  tournaments.  Meyrick  «ai« 
all  the  heavy  cavalry  were  suppUed  with  them  tn  ihr 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  though  they  sometimi-« 

fave  way  to  the  short  battle-axe  and  horBeman*s  hammer, 
he  invention  of  pistols  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  oc«-a 
sioned  their  disuse  in  the  time  of  Elixabeth. 

Ellis,  in  his  notes  to  the '  Fabliaux,'  says  the  mace  v^s  a 
common  weapon  with  ecclesiastics,  who.  in  consequeoce  / 
their  tenures,  firequently  took  the  field,  but  were  by  a  cam  .^ 
of  the  church  forbidden  to  wield  the  sword.  Mace*  ane  9Ai\\ 
used  by  the  Turkish  horsemen.     (Muratori*  Antiq.  JIMi. 
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literature  and  refinement.  He  is  said  to  have  invited  So- 
era  104  to  settle  at  hU  court,  and  Eunpides  resided  there 
duiing  the  latter  period  of  his  life.    [Archklaus] 

On  the  as&assinatiun  of  Archelaus,  B.C.  399,  the  greatest 
confusion  prevailed  for  many  years ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
arcession  of  Aroyntas  11.  (b.c.  393).  that  anything  like  order 
Ilk  as  restored  to  the  country.  But  even  during  the  greater 
part  of  liir»  reisn  Macedonia  was  distracted  hy  intestine  com- 
iiiotionii  and  foreign  enemies ;  and  on  his  death,  ii.c.  369, 
the  same  ntate  of  confusion  pre\*ailed  that  had  followed  the 
death  of  Archelaus.  Amyntas  was  succeeded  by  his  oldest 
s«in,  Alexander  II.,  who  was  assassinated  at  the  end  of  the 
first  >ear  of  his  reign  by  Ptolemy  Alorites,  who  held  the 
supreme  power  for  three  years  as  regent  during  the  minority 
of  Perdiccas ;  but,  in  consequence  of  abusing  his  trust,  he 
was  cut  off  by  Perdiccaa,  B.c.  364.  Perdiccaa.  after  a  reign 
of  five  years,  fell  in  battle  against  the  lllyrians,  bc.  369, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  the  celebrated 
Pliilip,  who  succeedcHl  to  a  kingdom  assailed  by  numerous 
enemies  and  weakened  by  intestine  commotions,  and 
left  u,  to  his  son  Alexander  the  Great,  the  most  powerful 
monarchy  in  Europe.  [Philip;  Alkxandkr.]  The 
tin  mediate  consequences  of  Alexander's  death  are  given 
under  Antipater  and  Cassandkr;  it  may  be  suflicient 
to  state  here,  that  in  the  commotions  consequent  upon 
that  event,  the  royal  family  was  finally  desiru}ed,  and 
Cas»ander  obtainiMl'  at  first  the  power,  and  eventually  the 
title  of  king  of  Macedon.  Cas^ander  was  succeeded  by  his 
tion  Philip.  B  c.  296,  who  reigned  oiily  two  \ear8;  and  on 
his  death,  in  b.c.  2'J4.  his  two  >ounger  hrot hers,  Antipater 
and  Alexander,  having  quarrelled  respecting  the  succession, 
the  throne  >fta^  seized  by  Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
«hu  reigned  for  ^even  year*.  He  was  driven  from  his 
kintrdom.  n.c.  2^7,  bv  Pyrrbus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  waa 
however  deposed  in  nis  turn,  after  a  short  reign  of  seven 
niunihs,  by  Lysimaehus,  king  of  Thrace.    [LYstMACHUs.] 

On  the  death  uf  Lvsimachus,  who  fell  in  battle,  b  c.  281, 
the  country  remamed  in  almost  a  state  of  anarchy  lor  many 
years.  The  invaMon  of  the  Gauls  from  B  c.  2h0  to  B  c.  278, 
and  the  contests  between  the  numerous  pretenders  to  the 
throne,  brought  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Eventu- 
ally Antigonusfsurnamcd  Gonnatas).  the  son  of  Demetrius, 
wa«  proclaimed  king ;  but  was  dethroned  by  Pyrrhus,  who 
atrsm  obiained  the  kinftdom  on  his  return  lh>m  Italy. 
After  the  death  of  P>rrhus,  Antigonus  regained  possession 
of  the  throne,  which  he  retained  till  his  death,  b.c.  2-19. 
The  two  following  monarchs.  Demetrius  II.  (b.c.  239-229) 
and  Antigonus  11.  (bx.  229*220),  were  principally  occupied 
in  the  Greciiin  wars  which  followed  the  formation  of  the 
Acha^ttn  league.    [Antioonus.] 

Philip  v.,  who  succeeded  Amyntaa,  alarmed  at  the  in- 
rrcaMitg  power  of  the  Romans,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Hannibal ;  but  was  never  able  to  afford  him  any  effectual  as- 
si«ianre,  in  consequence  of  continual  wars  with  the  jBto- 
Sians  and  llhrian».  whom  the  Romans  had  found  means  to 
excite  against  him.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
tttrthagc,  Philip  found  that  be  was  unable  to  cope  with  the 
Roman  power;  and  a^er  continuing  the  contest  for  a  few 
)ears,  >»a»  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  on  such  terms  aa  the 
%  iciors  rho*^c  to  grant.  Philip  was  succeeded  by  Peneua, 
B.c  1 7H.  who  carried  on  war  against  the  Romans,  and  was 
linully  i*onqiiert*d.  B.C.  168.  [^Cmilii.]  Macedonia  was 
n  >i  iinrac<liatel\  converted  into  a  Roman  province,  but  was 
i>i\i'!i*d  into  fuur  dutricts.  which  Were  considered  indepen- 
•l>n(.  and  governed  by  tlieir  own  laws*  and  of  which  the 
ra|>:  aU«ere  re»pectively — Amphipohs,  Thessalonica,  Pella, 
J  1*1  Pelaxonia.  Mare<h>nia  was  reduced  to  the  fom  of  a 
U.-iuan  |>n>%inre,  bc.  (42. 

It  I*  %«ry  ditlicult  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  the 

R».n!.»n   pn»»inrr  of  Mjceiktnia.     According  to  the  'Bpito- 

t.  .'t*r  *  i>f  S:rab<>  Cvu  >.  ti  a  at  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  on 

It  «*  «'  r*i :  un  the  north  by  the  mountain*  of  Scanlus,  Orbe- 

'  «  Rh  •4I  >fie.  and  Hvmu«;  on  the  Miuth  by  the  Via  RKna- 

'  «    aud  i*n  the  ea.4t  it  extended  9.%  far  as  C>p<»«la  aiidthe 

**«  «  b  M  the  Hcbrus.     But  this  statement  with  respect  to 

i'«  v'uthem  boundary  of  ?1ac««i«»fiia  ninnot  be  correct,  since 

"*«  Wn-^w  that  the  province  of  Mace'lonia  was  bounded  on 

"w  «.-4th  by  that  ol  Arh«a  ;  and  al«h<iUtfh  it  is  extremely 

•  "*  •-* .  if  n-it  impoMitiie.  to  fix  th«  pr(>ri«4i  lK«unflar)«s  of 

.•w  p  ^M^xfKyr^  >ec  It  d «es  not  anpMr  that  Anbaa  extended 
u.    '«  r  -.  -*n  tban  tbe  south  of  I  l»m«aU. 

U«i.«(..      .K  «M  tthafaitod  from  the  Mriimt  fimaa  by 
iftMiMiinnM  i:\be^  whoso  namas  eont«i«u«<l  to  Ih»  gnvn  till  a 


late  period  to  Tanout  districts  of  the  country.    Tb«    «b  1 
important  of  these  divisions  were — Mygdooia.  Bott  is»io 
Bottisa,    Pieria,    Elimea,    Stvmphalia,   Crest la.    1^^  c^- ., 
Eordia  or  Eordea,  Bmathia,  Pvonia,  and  Chalculioe. 

Mygdonia,  on  the  Thermaic  Bay,  was  scporaied    tr 
the  district  of  Botti«*i8,  or  Bottiaa,  by  the  Axiuft   <  11  c 
dot.,  vil  123) ;  but  ita  boundariea  on  the  east   one    «i 
ful.    Thucydides  makes  it  extend  as  fkr  as  the  Str>  •:. 
(ii.  99);   but  this  is  at  variance  with  the  statcns«l.  t 
Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  the  land  to  the   mei^t    «  f  t 
Strymon  under  the  name  of  Bisaltia.    (Herulot.,  %  .■.   j 
Mygdonia  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Edune%    m  T" 
Clan  people,  who  were  expelled  thence  by  the  TooM-r 
(Thucyd.,  ii.  99.)    The  princinal  town  in  this   di»tri«  t    « 
Therme,  afterwards  called  Thessalonica  hy  Ca2t*ar»  !*.- 
honour  of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Philip.      <  N' : 
\n.,  Excerpta^  sec.  10,  vol.  ii.,  p.  131.)    It  waa  a  larvv   . 
prosperous  town,  and  exists  at  the  present  day  uxj«i-  r   * 
name  of  Salon iki.    The  Apostie  Paul  addre^Mid  tw « >  «  : 
to  the  Christian  converts  in  this  town.    The  lake  B- 
called  at  the  present  day  Betchik,  was  either  in   ur  r 
Mygdonia  (Thucyd.,  i.  58);  it  is  said  by  Dr.  C1arW«-  *. 
about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  six  or  eight  tn  bn*a'!! 

Tlie BottisDis,  or  Bottiaa  of  Herodotus,  mas  boui.*i<*^ 
the  east  by  the  Axius,  on  the  west  b>  the  mute*!  in<  tjtt: 
theHaliacmon  and  L^dias(viL  127),  and  on  the  t^iri!     > 
Emathia.*    The    principal    town   of  Bott  is  .s  wa%    I* 
situate  on  the  lake  through  which  the  L^dia»  flo««^  «. 
afterwards  became  the  residence  of  tlie  kinc^  of  lA«ftf\ 
Pella  was  a  small  place  till  the  time  of  Philifv  by  « tj   -.    - 
was  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified.    (Strab*.!,  %  i^  ^ 
vol.  ii.,  op.  130-131.)    The  ruin«of  Pella  may  ^iil\  W  -    . 
at  Alakilisseh.    Near  the  mouth  of  th^  Lydiaa  wa^  tS  • 
of  Ichnn,  celebrated  for  an  antient  temple.     (He:  ••i  .   . 
123;    Pliny,  H.N,,  iv.  17;   Mela,  ii.  3;   Ue^ycti.  i 
'lxya^^v.)    Thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Pella*  at  t!  *  ; 
Mount  Bermuis  (Plin.,  H.  N^  iv.  17),  was  the  auTir    ; 
of  BerrbiBa,  or  Bensa,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  A::^ 
AjfOities  (xvii.  10). 

Proceeding  alone  the  coast  we  come  to  Pie^a.     T 
antient  district  of  Inacedonis  originally  interrear«l  Ur'  - 
BottiflDa  and  Pieria.    According  to  Strsbo  (sii ,  sc<^-.  9,  -. 
p.  130),  and  Livy  (xliv.  9),  Pieria  was  bounded  or.  t  •     • 
by  Dium ;  but  in  more  antient  times  the  name  w  a«  7  - 
applied  to  all  the  country  between  Maccdonisand  iiit  V- 
Ptolemy  calls  the  counti^  between  the  mouth  of  tb«-  1 
and  that  of  the  Peneus  by  the  name  of  Piena.     P)«  1  . 
celebrated  in  Grecian  mythology  as  the  flrrt  s^-.t  • 
in  uses.     Pydna,  the  chief  place  in  this  distnrt,  &:> 
Cydna  (Steph.  Byx.),  and  Citron,  according  tn  S  ra:* 
sec.  8,  vol.  ii.,  p.  130).  known  at  the  present  d*y  • 
name  of  Kidros.  is  said  to  have  been  a  Greek  nt^.  a    . 
for  some  time  in  pos^'Cssion  of  the  Atheniia^.   I -'. 
afterwards  taken  by  Philip  and  given  to  Olrn'h  v 
battle  between  Perseus  and  ilimilius,  which  dermic-, 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  was   fought  t>rar  P 
South  of  Pydna  was  the  town  of  Dium,  at  the  f »  (    '  ^' 
Olympus,  of  which  Lixy  has  given  a  shurt  detrr.'  *. 
6,  7).     It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  coluni 
H.  N.t  iv.  1 7.)      Forty  stadia  to  the  north  of  P}  . . 
Methone  (Strabo,  vii.,  sec.  B,  voL  ii.,  p.  1.1U).  at  t:  ••  • 
which  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  tbeGn*at. '  -«-  : 

In  the  interior,  to  the  west  of  Plena,  in  tbc  u 
Haliacmon,iias  the  district  of  Ehmea,  the  ml*  : 
which  were  called  Elimiotm,    In  the  time  of  T.-. 
Elimea  was  subject  to  the  Macedonian  monar.-.v 
Rovemed  by  its  own  princes  (ii.  9<»).    There  «it  1 
from  Elimea  to  Thessaly  over  the  Cbmboniin  tr 
(Liv.,  xlii.  A3X  and  another  to  ^Etolis  (Lr,  \i.it  . . 

South-west  of  Elimea  was  the  diUiwt  of  So". 
which  was  annexed  to  Macedon  on  the  r  >nqu<ni  ^4  t* 
by  the  Romans  (Liv.,  xlv.  30 1,  toilet ber  vith  tfar  * 
the  Atintam  and  Paravsei,  which  cxieodcd  to  ttr  « 
Elimea,  in  111)  na  and  Epirua. 

North-west  of  Elimea  was  the  dislrirt  of  Or^  •  V 
Xviii.  30 ;  Liv.,  xxxiil  34),  which  pioUUr  drn«r«i  >>.i    . 
aa  Miillcr  has  remarked,  from  tbe  inouittin  mt  •  1 
the  country  (ofwi^,  moumtmu),  and  not  frun  Un-«'  -  " 
of  Agamemnon.    The  UresiM  apprsr  to  harr  Iv 
pendent  of  the  Macedonian  kin.;slriracvuft<4e'a        ^*\\ 
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pkrti  of  I  lubstance,  when  digedion  would  Dot  merely  dia- 
■olve  but  dUsitnte  tbem. 

MACHAlkODUS,  a  genus  of  extinct  animaU  estn- 
blitfaed  by  Proressor  Kaup  upon  those  canine  teelh  with 
■errated  or  dentilaled  edges  vhicb  have  been  attributed  to 
bears  ( Ur»u»  cuitrident.  Sec.)  by  Cuvier  and  others,  nnd  to 
great  cats  (Feltt)  by  Bravard.  Dr.  Buckland  {Brii^ewalfT 
TreatiMe),  in  his  catalogue  or  the  animal  remains  found  in 
■Irala  of  sand,  rcferrible  lo  the  second  period  of  the  tertiary 
fortDBlions  (Miocene  of  Lyell),  at  Epplesheira  near  AlUej, 
about  twelve  leagues  to  the  south  of  Mayence,  and  rccordtd 
by  Kaup,  includes  Maehairodut,  which  Dr.  Buckland  places 
bettreen  Felit  and  Gulo,  end  notes  as  '  allied  to  bear,  Ursui 
eullridetu.'  Profesfior  Kaup  bowerer  remarks,  thai  these 
'  canine  teeth'  and  even  the  dentilations  on  their  edges 
have  a  complete  resemblance  to  those  of  Megalotaums,  and 
indeed  Ibeir  Qatnesi  and  thinness  do  not  correepand  with 
the  canine  teeth  of  any  of  the  existing  Caraivira,  while  the 
denlitalion*  stroni>ly  resemble  those  of  the  Saurian  above 
mentioned.  We  here  llzure  a  tooth  of  !Hegalo*auru>,  a 
loolh  of  Muj^hairodiu  (Ur*us  cullrideni)  and  a  cast  of 
another,  from  specimens  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London. 
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Mr  Own  has  no  doubt  that  the  teeth  (a,  b)  belonged  to 
>  iiMiiiii>ifi.-rou*  animal,  and  the  proof  is  afforded  by  the 
rail  iln.  which  ihows  that  the  lootti  was  originally  lodged 
III  11  K.i'ki'i,  and  not  anchylosod  lo  the  substance  of  the  jitw, 
uii'l  iliuL  the  fang  is  coutracted  and  solidified  by  the  pro- 
i;ir>Miu  diminution  of  a  temporary  formative  pulp,  and  dues 
iM>l  U'tiiiinale  in  an  open  conical  cavity  like  the  teelh  of  all 
hiiuwii  Saurians.  wbicn  are  lud|;ed  in  sockets.  Careful  com- 
psi  If  III  wilt  show  that  the  canine  teelh  of  Machairodus  are 
very  hr  from  those  of  the  bears,  and  sutRcientiy  removed 
frum  those  of  the  tiger,  though  Ihoso  of  the  laller  present 
serraled  edges.  On  looking  at  the  catalogue  of  the  extinct 
■pHCies  found  at  Eppleaheim,  we  do  not  Snd  any  large  fossil 
-"— nani  noliced,  tnough  we  find  large  eats,  some  as  large 
on.  and  another  carnivorous  animal  lAtrnotAerium) 
w  iba  dog  anit  also  as  lai^  as  a  lion  ■  and  we  an 


without  csuting  ruminants  with  very  long  canme  teeib  in 
the  upper  jaw  with  serrations  on  their  edges,  ihougb  nut  ko 
bro«d  in  proportion  as  those  ot  Maehairodui.  [Bias,  \uI. 
iv.,p.  9S.1 

MACHETES.  Cuvier's  name  for  tbo  Ruff  iTrin^a 
lugnax,  Linn.).    [Scolopacidx.] 

MACHIAVK'LU.  NlCCOLo'.  wubom  at  Horcnoc  m 
4C9,  of  an  old  though  not  wealthy  family  of  that  reptrl>l.  . 
Having  received  a  liberal  education,  he  was  cni played  in  il.-- 
oBice  of  Marcello  Adriani,  chancellor  of  the  comraumli  '  : 
Florence,  and  afterwards,  when  twenly-nine  yean  of  age.  I  ■' 
was  made  secretary  of  Ihe  'Ten,'  a  bou^  entrusted  with  tl.c 
management  of  foreign  aSair*  and  diplomatic  negoli.it  i.  • 
Machiavelli's  abilities  and  penetration  being  soon  pcrri*A>  1 
by  his  superiors,  he  was  successively  employed  on  man\  .1:  ■'. 
some  very  important  missions.  Tbe  first  was  in  H'J-,  !■ 
Jacopo  Appiani,  lord  of  Piombino,  for  the  purpose  of  vu 
—igini^  him  to  join  the  Florentine  troops  whicD  were  bi  &,■.'- 

ig  Pisa,  whilst  their  general  Vitelli  was  defending  i.- 
Florentine  territory  against  the  Venetians,  who,  juinvd  i<> 
the  emigrant  partisans  of  the  Medici,  were  making  itii't.r 
sions  from  the  borders  of  Romagna.  In  ihe  fulloning  \a!. . 
1799,  Macbiavelli  was  sent  to  Catherine  Sforia,  counio-s  .  f 
Forii,  in  order  to  make  arrangements  with  her  sen  Oli^ii  .• 
ano  to  engage  as  a  condottiero  in  the  service  of  tbare|iutil"' 
The  instructions  given  by  Ihe  Ten  to  Hachiavalli  fur  cn^  '.- 
of  bis  missions,  and  his  letters  or  reports  to  them  wriii<  r. 
during  the  course  of  his  negotiations,  have  been  publish.  ■: 
at  least  in  great  part,  and  they  occupy  volumes  iv.  and  v.  ..; 
the  4to.  edition  of  his  works  (Florence,  1782).  They  a  . 
most  curious  and  valuable  documents  for  the  history  <,{  1:  . 
times,  and  they  are  also  most  useful  for  the  underslondin;:  .  .' 
Machiavelli's  poiilical  and  historical  works  which  he  \ki  ' 
later  in  life.  Many  letters  however,  and  some  of  rreat  .i..- 
portance,  written  loor  by  Macbiavelli,  remain  alill  ine^ii''  ' 
There  is  a  collection  of  them  in  the  hands  of  M.  S.  .. 
at  Paris;  three  more  volumes  of  autO|;raphs  were  pure):.!..' , 
in  1636,  at  Florence,  by  Lord  Guilford;  andanotberp' 
■  "  the  libraries  Pitti,  Rin 


Pfrifs,  which  appeared  in  vols.  41  and  42  of  the  ttirur  Lt- 
cylopidique.) 

In  the  year  1300  Macbiavelli  was  sent  ai  a  comtnitv.'  ' ' 
lo  the  Florentine  ramp  before  Pisa.  He  was  prewnt  ai  ■\.- 
iirrival  of  a  body  of  French  and  Swiss  auxiliary  troojs  un  .  r 
De  Beaumont,  tent  by  Lnuis  XII.,  who  had  just   tci-  .1- 

iiicred  Lombordy  and  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Flori  i,  1 
Kssensions  however  arose  between  the  allies  concerniii,; ;. 
Sayoftheauxiliarics.  The  Swissmulinied,  andinsulteil  j.i.  i 
egli  Albiui,  one  of  the  Florenline  commissioner*,-  and  it.' 
French  abandoned  the  attack  against  Pisa,  throwmg  all  *.'  ' 
blame  upon  the  Florentines,  and  took  possession  urP.fii  1- 
santa,  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  and  other  di^lncls  belor^:  -  ; 
either  to  Florence  or  its  allies.     This  was  an  anxious  \^-. 
for  Florence,   which  saw   itself  entirely  at   the  mcrr* 
France,  while  it  was  threatened  on  the  other  side  by  C\~i   : 
Borgia,  then  the  terror  of  central  Italy,  who.  supporti-.i  ' 
his  father  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  also  by  the  Frv-r . .: 
was  making  himself    master  of  Romagna    by  fnn-c   > 
treache^,   and  threatening  Florence,  where  be  wishi-d  : 
re-establish  the  Medici.  [Borgia,  Cesabb]   In  July.  I : 
Macbiavelli  wss  despatched  to  France  in  order  to  'v\;!.  - 
to  Louis  XII.  the  untowatd  occurrences  at  Pisa,  to  en  '    1 
vour  to  keep  the  king,  or  rather  his  all-powerftil  mini-    r 
Cardinal  d'Amboi<e,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  in  a  fhendlj  •)  - 
position  towards  Florence,  and  thus  screen  the  republic  fr  • 
the  ambition  of  Borgia.  This  was  a  very  delicate  mission    T' 
French  king  and  minister  were  prejudiced  sninst  the  F  j 
rentines;  thej^bad  an  interest  in  favouringihe  Borgia*.  ;.: 
they  were  also  instigated  against  Florence  by  Trimliio.  R.- .  . 
mont,  and  other  persons  of  influence  at  the  French  n  lt: 
Machiavelli's  mission  lo  France  lasted  till  Jannarv-,  i;.i  . 
He  Ibllowed  the  French  court  to  Melun.  Blots,  Nani«.  j:   : 
other  places,  and  by  dint  of  much  skilful  managemrni,  . 
fair  promises  and  professions,  and  of  timely  suggestionx.  t  - 
left  Louis  better  dispcued  towards  Florence  Oian  h«   1 
Ibund  him,  and  made  bim  watchful  and  jealous  of  the  m.  1    - 
menta  of  Cesare  Borgia.    This  jealousy  of  the  French  k     : 
proved  the  salvation  of  the  republic  a  few  months  af>(-. 
when  the  ferocious  and  unprincipled  Borgia  enlend   Ti.>- 
csny  with  8000  men,  and  encamped  a  few  miles  tnta  V:   - 
3     The  citiieos  showed  flnnnesi,  and  ia  tbs  BWKDt-niv 
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tn  July,  IdlO,  Machiavelli  was  sent  to  France  a  third 
time.  The  Cardinal  d'Amboise  was  lately  dead.  The  object 
of  this  mission  was  to  encourage  the  French  court  to  main- 
tain the  aUiance  with  the  pope  and  the  emperor  against  the 
Venetians  (the  league  of  Uambrai),  and  to  induce  Louis 
to  prevent  the  Swiss  from  enlisting  in  great  numbers 
in  the  service  of  the  pope,  for  fear  that  Julius,  feel- 
ing himself  independent,  should  take  some  new  whim 
into  his  head.  And  this  in  reality  happened  soon  after; 
for,  while  Machiavelli  was  in  France,  Julius  formed  a  league 
to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy.  The  letters  of  this  mission 
are  very  important  The  audiences  of  Louis  to  Machiavelli, 
and  the  conferences  of  the  latter  with  the  cardinal  of  Paris, 
the  chancellor  of  France,  and  others,  and  his  reflections  on  the 
pope,  on  the  projects  of  Louis,  on  the  proposal  made  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian  to  Louis,  of  dividing  Italy  between 
them,  which  Louis  refused  to  accede  to,  are  extremely  in- 
teresting. Machiavelli  returned  to  Florence  in  September, 
1510,  having  consolidated  the  alliance  of  Florence  with 
France. 

On  his  return  he  wrote  his  second  '  Decennale,'  or  short 
chronicle,  in  terza  rima.  The  first  'Decennale  *  went  as  far 
as  1504,  after  the  fall  of  the  Borgias.  It  thus  alludes  satiri- 
cally to  the  death  of  Alexander  VI. : — 

*  Mb16  Valonu ;  e  per  aver  ripoto 
Portnto  fn  ttk  Vaniise  bcate. 
Lo  Bplrto  d*  AlesuLodru  glorfofo. 
Del  quid  segairoo  le  mbU  pedate 
Tre  sue  famitfUari  e  oax«  aitceUe* 
LuMuria,  aimonia,  e  crudclUde.* 

The  second  '  Decennale  *  comes  down  only  to  the  year 
1510,  but  Machiavelli  intended  to  complete  it  till  1514.  In 
September,  1511,  he  was  sent  again  to  France,  concerning 
the  council  which  assembled  at  Pisa,  by  order  of  Louis  XII., 
to  try  and  depose  Pope  Julius,  which  council  however  broke 
up  without  effecting  anything.  Machiavelli  fell  ill,  and  soon 
returned  home.  In  1512  the  battle  of  Ravenna  was  fought, 
Gaston  de  Foix  was  killed,  and  the  French  lost  Italy.  J  ulius, 
who  was  irritated  against  Florence  for  having  sided  with  the 
French,  engaged  the  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples  to  send  a 
body  of  troops  against  it,  and  re-establish  the  Medici  by 
force.   The  catastrophe  took  place  soon  after. 

In  September,  1512,  when  Giuliano  and  Giovanni  de* 
Medici,  tne  sons  of  Lorenso,  re-entered  Florence  by  means 
of  the  Spanish  infantry,  aqd  overthrew  the  popular  govern- 
ment, the  gonfaloniere  Soderini  made  his  escape,  and  the 
secretary  Machiavelli,  with  others  of  the  popular  party,  was 
dismissed  from  office,  and  banished  for  a  time  from  the 
city.  In  the  following  year  a  conspiracy  was  discovered 
against  the  Medici,  in  which  Machiavelli  was  accused  of 
haviug  participated;  being  arrested  in  February,  1513,  he 
was  put  to  the  torture,  which  was  the  usual  means  then 
employed  under  all  the  governments  of  Florence  and  of 
Italy,  of  examining  persons  accused  of  state  crimes.  He 
however  maintained  that  he  had  nothing  to  confess. 
From  his  prison  of  Le  Stinche  he  wrote  a  sonnet  to 
Giuliano  de*  Medici,  who  was  then  governor  of  Florence, 
his  brother  Giovanni  having  gone  to  the  conclave  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  elected  pope  by  the  name  of  Leo  X.  The  son- 
net, which  is  half  sad,  half  humorous,  describing  his  suffer- 
ings, his  own  torture,  the  annoyance  of  hearine  the  screams 
of  the  other  prisoners,  and  the  threats  he  nad  of  being 
hanged,  is  given  by  Artaud  in  his  biography,  entitled '  Ma- 
chiavel»  son  Genie  et  ses  Erreurs,'  S  vols.  Svb.,  Paris, 
1833. 

He  was  soon  after  released,  m  consequenoe  of  a  pardon 
sent  from  Rome  by  Leo  X.  to  all  those  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy.  Before  however  the  pardon  arrived,  two  of 
them,  Pietro  Boscoli  and  Agostino  Capponi,  bad  been 
executed. 

Machiavelli  now  withdrew  for  several  years  from  public 
life,  and  retired  to  his  country-house  at  San  Casciano,  about 
eight  miles  from  Florence.  During  this  retirement  he 
wrote  bis  discources  ujpon  Livy  his  books  on  the  art  of  war, 
and  his  *  Principe.*  The  last  work  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy,  which  is  now  at  an  end.  The  book 
'  Del  Principe,'  or  '  De  Principatibus,'  for  that  was  the  ori- 
ginal title,  was  not  intended  for  publication ;  it  was  written 
by  the  author  for  the  private  perusal  first  of  Giuliano,  and 
then  of  Lorenzo  de' Medici,  afterwards  duke  of  Urbino,  son 
of  Piero  and  grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who  was 
appointed  by  Leo  X.  governor  of  Florence,  his  uncle  Giu- 
liano having  removed  to  Rome. 

Machiavelli,  in  a  letter  discovered  only  ia  1810,  and  ad- 


dressed to  his  friend  Vettori,  then  at  Rome,  10th  December. 
1513,   after  humorously  describing  his  mode  of  life   m 
the  country,  mentions  this  treatise  on  which  he  was  then 
engaged,  and  tells  him  that  he  wishes  to  show  to  the  Me* 
dioi '  that  he  had  not  spent  the  15  years  in  which  he  had 
studied  the  art  of  government  in  sleeping  or  playing,  so  Uiat 
they  might  think  of  employing  a  man  who  had  acquired 
experience  at  the  expense  of  others  ;*  and  be  adds, '  I  wish 
that  these  signori  Medici  would  employ  me,  were  it  oal>  m 
rolling  a  stone.    They  ought  not  to  doubt  my  fidelity.     My 
povertv  is  a  testimony  of  it.'  These  expressions  show  clearly 
enough  that  Machiavelli's  object  in  writins  the  '  Principo 
was   to    recommend    himself  to    the    MedicL     All    the 
ingenious   surmises  of  later  critics  about  his  wisbtni^  to 
render  absolute  princes  odious  to  the  people,  or  to  in- 
duce the  Medici,  by  following  bis  precepts,  to  render  them- 
selves insupportable  and  thus  bring  about  their  own  £a1I 
and  the  restoration  of  the  republic  are  completely  over- 
thrown.   Machiavelli  saw  clearly  enough  that  the  Me<it<'i 
were  too  firmly  seated  at  Florence  to  be  dislodged,  and  al- 
though he  was  himself  partial  to  a  rational  system  of  cuil 
liberty,  if  consistent  with  a  strong  government,  he  was  still 
more  attached  to  the  national  honour  and  independence  of 
his  country ;  and  what  he  dreaded  most  was,  that,  throuj^h 
some  rash  ebullitions  of  party  spirit,  foreigners  might  he 
enabled  to  interfere  and  enslave  Florence,  as  they  bad  en- 
slaved Lombardy  and  Naples.  At  the  end  of  bis  *  Prmri|K«* 
(ch.  XXV.)  he  displays  this  feeling  with  great  energy.    Aiier 
examining  the  stronjg  and  the  weak  parts  of  the  armies  i>f 
other  nations,  Spanish,  French,  Swiss,  and  German,  v  \)u 
had  by  turns  invaded  Italy,  he  says  that  it  was  still  po«Mltl« 
to  form  a  native  Italian  army,  on  a  new  system  of  discipliie 
and  tactics,  which  might  unite  the  advantages  of  each,  aud 
be  able  to  resist  them  all;  *  which  would  reHect  a  great 
credit  upon  a  new  prince,  who  would  be  looked  uiion  a>  1 1  e 
liberator  of  Italy,  especially  by  those  provinces  which  htn  r 
suffered  most  from  foreign  irruptions,  and  which  would  hi. 
him  with  tears  of  jov  and  gratitude.    What  gates  would  l*r* 
closed  against  himr  what  people  t>f  Italy  would  dcn>  lira 
obedience?  Every  one  is  sick  of  this  barbarous  domination. 
(Ad  oniuno  puzza  questo  barbaro  dominio.)   Let  your  iUu%* 
trioiis  nouse  undertake  this  mission  with  the  spirit  and  h>)  v 
which  ought  to  accompany  just  undertakings/  &<*.    1  h.« 
passage  explains  sufficiently  that  Machiavelli   wrote    hi» 
*  Principe*  to  please  the  Medici  and  to  encourage  tlicra  in 
their  views  of  Italian  dominion. 

Machiavelli  says,  at  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  (vK  '2 1. 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  treat  of  republics,  of  ^nhich  he 
bad  spoken  in  former  works,  nor  of  hex«ditary  principal  a  if« 
because  these  are  by  precedent  and  custom  firm  and  jivcurv: 
but  he  Intends  to  treat  of  what  he  styles  mixed  pnnripalt> 
ties,  that  is  to  say,  where  a  new  ruler  or  prince  take»  |vl»< 
session  of  a  country,  in  which  he  must  necessarily  \\A\e 
many  enemies.  He  illustrates,  by  examples  from  am  lent 
and  modem  history,  how  a  new  ruler  can  secure  him^lf  m 
his  recently  acquired  possessions.  In  the  7th  chapier  he 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  method  pursued  by  Cesare  Borfr.x 
whose  pohtical  art  he  extols.  The  8th  chapter  trc-its 
of  those  who  usurp  the  government  of  their  own  countn. 
and  he  instances  Oliverotto,  the  petty  tyrant  of  Fermo.  «'  o 
after  one  year  of  usurped  power  fell  by  the  arts  of  a  greater 
and  more  able  tyrant,  Cesare  Borgia.  The  9th  chapter  trvati 
of  those  new  princes  who,  without  any  criminal  violence, 
but  with  the  consent  of  their  countrymen,  have  ri>«n  to 
the  supreme  power.  Chapter  10  treats  of  the  strength  tJ 
the  various  principalities.  Chapter  1 1  concerns  eccle«ia^ 
tical  states,  and  especially  that  of  Rome.  Chapters  I  J.  .'  I. 
14,  treat  of  themiUtary  force,  mercenary,  auxiliary,  and  na- 
tive, showing  the  danger  of  relying  upon  the  fir^t  («•• 
species  of  troops.  Cnapter  15  treaU  of  the  things  which  bnr.v 
to  princes  praise  or  blame.  Chapter  16,  of  liberality  and  par 
simony.  Chapter  1 7,  of  cruelty  and  clemency,  and  w  he  Iwr 
it  is  better  to  be  loved  than  feared.  He  says  the  su^crn.n 
should  be  feared  without  being  hated,  and  with  this  ticw  t>c 
ought  to  abstain  from  touching  the  women  and  the  pru|vr-  > 
of  his  subjects:  and  he  repeats,  that  even  in  c2,-e%  «./ 
punishment  for  treason,  he  ought  not  to  resort  to  rondva- 
tion, '  becanse  men  sooner  forget  the  death  of  tbtir  fatlur 
than  the  loss  of  their  patrimony.'  The  18th  chapter,  wt.K  * 
has  been  considered  as  the  most  obnoxious,  ia  in  amvcr  : 
the  question,  *  In  what  manner  ought  a  prince  lo  ki«r^ 
faith  r  Machiavelli  begins  by  observing  tlut  eteiybtiiit 
knows  how  laudable  it  is  for  a  prince  to  keep  his  faith,  and  ui 
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Again ;  in  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  and  the  screw, 
whose  properties  depend  on  the  theory  o?  forces  concurring 
in  a  point,  the  motive  power,  the  resistance,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  support,  are  represented  hy  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle ; 
ar.d  the  ratio  of  the  first  to  either  of  the  others  may  be  varied 
at  pleasure  hy  the  construction  of  the  machine. 

The  powers  employed  to  give  motion,  through  machinery, 
to  any  object,  are  product  by  the  muscular  strength  of 
men  or  animals;  the  actions  of  weights,  springs,  wind, 
water,  steam,  or  fired  gunpowder;  and  these  powers  may 
generally  be  considered  as  pressures  exerted  during  certain 
portions  of  time.  Even  that  power  which  is  produced  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  as  when  a  rammer  descending  by  its  weight 
falls  on  the  head  of  a  pile,  is  only  a  pressure  existing  during 
an  indefinitely  short  interval  of  time.  The  point  in  any 
machine  to  which  the  moving  power  is  applied  is  called  the 
impelled,  and  that  against  whicn  the  resistance  acts  is  called 
the  working  point. 

In  the  employment  of  any  machine  a  certain  portion  of 
the  power  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  inertia  and  fric- 
tion of  the  materials,  and  that  which  remains  is  the  only 
efficient  force  by  which  the  useful  effect  is  to  be  obtained. 
Thus,  in  pushins^  or  drawing  a  body  up  an  inclined  plane, 
the  effective  motive  power  is  less  than  that' which  is  actu- 
ally expended  by  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  the  body  and  its  friction  on  the  plane ;  and  these 
might  be  avoided  if  it  were  possible  or  convenient  to  raise 
the  body  vertically  to  an  equal  height  by  the  descent  of  a 
body  of  greater  weight,  when  both  are  connected  together 
by  a  string  passing  over  a  pulley.  The  loss  of  power  from 
inertia  is  doubled  when  a  reciprocating  motion  exists  in  the 
same  machine ;  for  a  momentary  state  of  rest  takes  place 
between  every  two  contrary  directions  of  the  movement, 
and  immediately  afterwards  a  new  inertia  is  to  be  overcome. 
The  retarding  forces  above  mentioned  are  evidently  greater 
as  the  quantity  of  machinery  in  an  engine  is  augmented ; 
and  hence  every  machine  should  be  as  simple  as  possible 
consistently  with  the  requisite  relation  between  the  moving 
power  and  the  opposing  resistance. 

In  the  construction  of  machinery  it  is  evident  that  all 
abrupt  variations  of  velocity  should  be  prevented,  on  account 
of  the  irregularity  which  they  induce  in  the  action.  When, 
for  example,  one  wheel  drives  another  by  means  of  the  teeth 
on  their  circumference,  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  takes  place 
wholly  on  one  side  of  the  latter,  and  the  movement  may  be 
steady  if  the  teeth  are  well  formed ;  but  on  a  sudden  dimi- 
nution of  the  velocity  of  the  driving  wheel,  that  which  is 
driven,  continuing  for  a  time  to  move  with  its  actual  velocity, 
tends  further  to  retard  the  movement  of  the  other,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  teeth  against  each  other  takes  place  on  the 
opposite  side.  Thus  a  shaking  motion  is  produced  which 
diminishes  the  efficacy  of  the  machine.  The  disadvantage 
attending  such  variations  in  the  movement  of  the  machinery 
renders  it  advisable  to  gain  the  required  effect  by  continued 
pressure,  if  possible,  rather  than  by  the  employment  of 
percussive  forces. 

It  is  also  a  maxim  assented  to  by  engineers  that  the  im- 
pelled point  of  a  machine  should  not  oe  allowed  to  move 
with  a  greater  velocity  than  that  with  which  the  motive 
power  cjui  act  upon  it ;  since  in  this  case  the  excess  of  velo- 
city in  the  machine  will  be  employed  m  accelerating  the 
motion  of  the  power,  and  thus  tne  general  acceleration  of 
the  machine  will  suffer  a  corresponding  dimmution.  The 
velocities  of  the  impelled  and  working  points  should  therefore 
be  properly  adjusted  to  the  pressures,  the  inertia,  and  the 
friction,  in  order  that  all  possible  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  the  machine. 

A  just  estimate  of  the  power  of  a  machine  ought  to  in- 
clude the  effects  of  all  the  momentary  accelerations  and 
retardations  of  motion  to  which  it.  is  subject,  and  all  (he 
losses  arising  from  inertia  and  friction;  but  as  the  intro- 
duction of  these  circumstances  would  excessively  complicate 
the  investigation,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  measure  uf  the 
power  depend  on  the  condition  that  the  impelled  and  work- 
ing points  shall  be  in  a  suite  of  uniform  motion.  For  then, 
agreeably  to  the  property  of  the  simple  lever,  the  velocities 
of  those  extreme  points  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the 
forces  which  would  be  in  equilibrioat  the  same  points;  and 
the  rule  propounded  by  Euler  is,  that  in  every  macnine,simple 
or  complex,  the  pressure  at  the  impelled  point,  multiplied 
by  the  velocity  of  that  point,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
resistance  at  the  working  point  by  the  velocity  of  the  same 


point ;  or  the  momentum  of  reststance  (commonly  called 
the  performance  of  the  machine)  is  equi^totbe  momentum 
of  impulse.  Whatever  objection  may  be  made  to  this  rule 
with  respect  to  the  measure  of  the  power  in  action,  no  doubt 
can  exist  that  it  affords  a  correct  value  of  the  useful  effect ; 
and  the  latter  may  therefore  be  measured  by  the  wei'.:ht 
which  might  be  raised  by  the  machine  to  a  given  height 
vertically  in  a  given  time.  The  fact  is  sufficiently  evident 
when  a  mass  of  any  material  is  to  be  conveyed  from  one 
place  to  another,  or  when  a  body  is  let  lall  on  any  obji*ct 
from  a  given  height  It  follows  that,  if  an  algebraical 
expression  be  obtained  for  the  momentum  of  the  resistmn<*tf 
in  terms  involving  that  resistance,  the  motive  power  and  ffa« 
distances  of  their  points  of  application  firom  the  axis  of  mi>- 
tion ;  on  making  the  differential  of  that  expression  equal  to 
zero,  the  ratio  of  the  resistance  to  the  moving  power,  when 
the  useful  effect  of  the  machine  is  a  maximum,  may  be 
found  firom  the  resulting  equation. 

If  M  represent  the  mass  of  any  body  moved,  W  its  weiirht, 
which  is  equal  to  M^,  g  (=324  feet)  expressing  the  force  <if 
gravity ;  also,  if  H  be  the  height  to  which  the  body  may  bv 
raised  in  one  second  of  time,  and  V  the  velocity  whirh  t 
body  would  acquire  by  fiilling  vertically  through  a  height 
equal  to  H,  we  shall  have,  by  the  theory  of  motions, 
V':=2^H;  whence  W.  H  (the  momentum  cf  resistance,  <ir 
the  useful  effect  of  a  machine)  =4  M  V*.  This  last  cxpn>>- 
sion  is  designated  the  living,  or  active,  foree  of  the  bcMly 
moved ;  and  it  expresses  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  simple  pressure  exercised  by  a  body 
at  rest. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that,  in  the  employment  of  ma- 
chinery, as  much  is  lost  in  time  as  is  gained  in  power,  or 
that  the  momentum  of  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  power 
employed ;  but  this  rule  requires  some  modification.  It 
can  be  shown  to  hold  good  in  a  well-constructoi  machine 
when  the  object  moved  resists  by  its  inertia  only ;  but  if 
the  inertia  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  resistance,  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  latter,  or  the  work  done,  is  found  to  increase 
nearly  as  the  square  of  the  power  employed. 

The  various  ingenious  contrivances  which  have  ben^n 
adopted  in  machines  for  regulating  the  velocities,  and  for 
converting  one  species  of  motion  into  another,  are  nottred 
in  the  article  Wheels. 

Descriptions  of  the  several  mills,  engines,  and  marhinr^ 
used  in  manufactures  and  the  arts  will  be  found  in  Robi- 
son's  '  Mechanical  Philosophy,'  in  Gregory's  *  Mechanic^.' 
and  under  the  word  Manufactures  in  the  '  Encydopflrdis 
Metropolitana.' 

MACKENZIE,  SIR  GEORGE,  of  Rosehaugh,  son  nf 
Simon  Mackenzie  (brother  of  the  eail  of  Seaforthi  bv  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Bruce,  principal  of  St.  Leonard's  CoIJecr, 
St  Andrew's,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  1636,  and  ha\ittt; 
finished  his  grammar  education,  which  be  did  withmucU 
applause,  he  proceeded  to  Bourges, '  the  Athens  of  Scottish 
lawyers,'  as  he  calls  it,  to  study  the  civil  law.  On  bis  re- 
turn he  passed  advocate,  January,  1669,  being  then  ab  ut 
23  years  old.  The  next  year  he  published  his ' Aretina,  or  the 
Serious  Romance,'  where,  says  Ruddeman,  he  gives  *  a  v^r^ 
bright  specimen  of  his  gay  and  exuberant  genius.'  The 
year  following  we  find  him  in  the  important  situation  of  ju^ 
tice-deputc,  an  office  in  the  nature  of  an  English  justice  n 
eyre,  or  of  assize ;  and  in  that  character  appointed  to  r^^xx 
with  his  colleagues  'once  a  week  at  least  to  Musselburch 
and  Dalkeith,  and  to  try  and  judge  such  persons  as  w-«tv 
there  or  thereabout  accused  of  witchcraft.'  Not  many  y  t* jrv 
afterwards,  though  at  what  time  is  not  quite  certain,  be  ha*! 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  meantime  he  oontinud 
his  literary  labours.  In  1663  his  *Religio  Laici,  or  Sboit 
Discourae  upon  several  Divine  and  Moral  Subjects,*  ap 
peared ;  two  years  afterwards,  his  *  Moral  Essay  upon  Soli- 
tude,' in  which  he  exalts  that  state  above  public  employ  • 
ment  with  all  its  advantages;  and  in  1667,  hts  'Motkl 
Gallantry,*  a  treatise  in  which  he  attempts  to  establish  t  he 
moral  duties  on  the  principles  of  honour.  It  vus^bo^t^« 
after  this  time  he  entered  parliament,  representing  ih^ 
county  of  Ross,  where  the  influence  of  his  family  wis  |>ov  - 
erful  and  extensive;  and  in  1674  be  was  appointed  kifi«;*« 
advocate  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Nisbet  of  Dirlctuo.  II . 
continued  in  the  office  till  the  accession  of  King  J«.tu«** 
\ihen  it  was  given  to  Sir  John  Dalrvmple;  but  in  a  xh<ir: 
time  he  was  reinstated  and  continued  in  office  till  tbf*  Re- 
volution.   Previous  to  this  last  event  he  had  pablx>h«d 
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standard)  reading  or  being  influenced  by  such  vorks  as 

thifl. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  works.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh contributed  largely  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.' 

{Memoir  of  the  L\fe  of  the  Bfffht  Honourable  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  edited  by  his  son  Robert  James  Mackintosh, 
Esq,.  Fellow  of  New  Coll.,  Oxf.,  2  vols.  6vo.,London,  1835.) 
MACKLIN,  CHARLES,  an  actor  and  dramatic  writer. 
His  iaroily  name  was  Maolaughlin.    The  exact  place  and 
date  of  his  birlh  are  unknown ;  but  according  to  the  account 
of  a  female  relative, '  he  was  two  months  old  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boync*  (July  1,  1690),  a  few  days  previous  to  which 
event  his  mother  travelled  with  him  from  Droghcda  to  a 
little  village  six  miles  off,  in  which  they  resided  for  some 
years.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
saddler,  but  soon  ran   away  and  came  over  to  England, 
where  he  oontracted  a  marriage  with  the  widow  of  a  publi- 
can in  the  Borough.    The  circumstance  coming  to  the  ears 
of  some  friends,  the  marriage  was  dissolved  on  the  grounds 
of  nonage,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  Ireland,  wuen  he 
became  a  badgeman  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     At  the 
age  of   twenty-one  he  again  visited  England,  Joined   a 
strolling  company,  and   played  Harlequin,    returned    to 
Trinity  College,  and  again  to  England  in  1716,  when  he 
recommenced  actor  at  Bristol.    In  1725  he  was  a  member 
of  Mr.  Rich's  company  at  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  theatre, 
London.    On  the  10th  May,  1 735,  he  unfortunately  killed  a 
brother  performer,  named  Hallam,  by  accident  in  a  quarrel, 
Ibr  which  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
On  the  14th  February,  I74l,Macklin  established  his  fame 
as  an  actor  in  the  character  of  Shylock.    In  1753  he  took 
leave  of  the  stage,  and  on  the  llth  March,  1754,  opened  a 
tavern  and  public  ordinary  in  the  Piazza,  Covcnt  Garden, 
adding  to  it '  a  school  of  oratory  and  ciiticism,'  in  which  he 
gave  lectures,  full  dressed,  only  to  be  laughed  at  by  Foote 
and  other  wags  of  the  day.    This  scheme  failing,  Macklin 
became  a  bankrupt,  and  in  1757  went  to  Dublin,  where  he 
assisted    in  laying   the  first    stone    of   the  Crow>Street 
theatre.     In  1 759  he  accepted  an  engagement  at  Drury- 
Lane,  and  fVom  thence  went  to  Covcnt-Gardcn.     On  the 
18th  November,  1773,  he  was  driven  from  the  stage  by  a 
cabal,  but  brought  an  action,  and  obtained  damages  against 
the  ringleaders.    On  the  26th  November,  1788,  while  re- 
presenting the  character  of  Sir  Pertinax  MacSycophant,  in 
nis  own  comedy,  'Tlie  Man  of  the  World,'   his  memoi^ 
suddenly    and    entirely    failed  him.      He   made    a    last 
attempt  for  his  own  benefit.  May  7,  1789,  in  the  character 
of  Shylock,  but  was  unable  to  complete  the  part. 

Macklin  died  July  11,  1797,  at  the  great  age  (it  is 
supposed)  of  107,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St 
Paurs,  Covent  Garden. 

There  are  ten  dramatic  pieces  ascribed  to  him,  but  two 
only  have  kept  possession  of  the  stage,  *  Love  ik  la  Mode,'  a 
farce,  and  'The  Man  of  the  World,'  a  comedy.  His 
memoirs,  written  by  J.  I^  Kirkman,  Esq.,  were  published  in 
two  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1 799. 

MACKNIGHT,  JAMES.  D.D.,  born  1721,  died  1800, 
a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  distinguished  emi- 
nence among  the  theological  writers  of  the  last  century. 
He  was  born  in  Ar^ryleshire,  studied  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  but,  like  many  of  the  Presbyterian  divines  both 
of  his  own  country  and  of  England,  went  abroad  and 
finished  his  studies  at  Leyden.  On  his  return  he  became 
II  minister  in  the  Scotch  Church,  and  was  appointed,  in 
1 753,  pastor  of  May  bole.  In  this  situation  he  spent  sixteen 
years,  during  which  time  he  prepared  two  works ;  one,  *  A 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,'  with  copious  illustrations,  being 
in  fact  a  life  of  our  Saviour,  embracing  everything  which 
the  evangelists  have  related  concerning  him;  the  other, 
•  A  new  Translation  of  the  Epistles.*  Both  these  works 
were  favourably  received,  and  are  by  many  persons  highly 
esteemed.  The  'Harmony'  has  been  repeatedly  printed, 
and  to  the  later  editions  there  are  added  certain  dissertations 
on  eurious  points  in  the  history  or  antiquities  of  the  Jews. 
The  theology  of  them  is  what  is  called  moderately  orthodox. 
While  at  Maybole  he  published  also  another  theological 
work,  which  is  held  in  great  esteem,  in  defence  of  *  The 
Truth  of  the  Gosnel  History.'  For  these  his  valuable  ser- 
vices to  sacred  literature,  Dr.  Macknight  received  such 
fe wards  as  a  Presbyterian  church  has  it  in  its  power  to  give. 
The  degree  of  DA),  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  In  1769  he  was  removed  from  May- 
Mo  to  the  moKo  dcsirablo  parish  of  Jedburgh,  and  in  1772 


he  became  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
Here  he  continued  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  useful  in 
the  ministry,  though  not  accounted  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  engaging  of  the  preachers  in  that  city.  His  atten- 
tion to  his  theological  studies  was  unabated,  and  in  17115, 
at  the  age  of  74,  he  produced  his  *  Literal  Translation  of  all 
the  Apostolic  Epistles,'  with  a  large  apparatus  of  Commen- 
tary and  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  tho  Apostle  Paul. 
There  is  an  account  of  the  life  oi  Dr.  Macknight  by  his 
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MACLAURIN.  COLIN,  one  of  tho  most  eminent  of 
Scottish  mathematicians,  was  descended  of  an  antient  fa- 
mily  in  Argvleshirc,  and  was  born  at  Kilmoddan,  in  that 
county,  in  Tebruary,  1698.    His  fkther  was  a  minister  oi 
the  kirk,  and  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  third  son 
Colin :  his  mother  also  died  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
the  care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  an  uncle,  vlio 
sent  him  to  the  university  of  Glasgow  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  following  year,  meeting  accidental  1) 
with  a  copy  of  Euclid,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  first 
six  books  in  a  few  days,  a  story  utterly  incredible  upon  the 
mere  statement.    It  is  said  also,  and  with  much  more  hkc- 
Ithood,  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  invente<l  many  of 
the  propositions  afterwards  published  in  his  'Geometna 
Organica.'    However  this  may  be,  he  took  the  degree  «»f 
Master  of  Arts  with  distinction  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his 
age  (1713),  and  afterwards  lived  in  studious  retirement  till 
the  autumn  of  1717,  when,  after  a  severe  competition  and 
ten  days'  examination,  ho  obtained  the  professorship  of 
mathematics  at  the  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.    In  1 7 1 U 
and  in  1721  he  visited  London,  and  formed  the  aoauaintance 
of  many  eminent  men,  particularly  of  Newton.    In  1722  he 
travelled  on  the  Continent  as  tutor  to  a  son  of  Lord  Pol- 
wart  h  ;  but  the  death  of  his  pupil  during  their  tour  occa- 
sioned  his  return  to  Aberdeen. 

In  1725  he  was  appointed  to  a^^sist  James  Gregory,  whose 
strength  was  declining,  in  the  duties  of  his  chair  at  Edin- 
burgh. The  want  of  funds  to  pay  an  assistant  placed  dilfi- 
culties  in  the  way  of  this  arrangement,  which  were  remo\tr'l, 
but  how  is  not  clearly  stated.  We  mention  them  here  to 
record,  in  honour  of  Maclaurin,  that  Newton,  on  hearing  of 
the  obstacles,  offered  to  pay  twenty  pounds  a  Year,  till  Gre- 
gory's death,  towards  the  assistant's  salary,  if  Maclaurin  were 
to  be  appointed.  At  Edinburgh  he  remained  almost  all  tho 
remainder  of  his  life.  When  tho  Rebellion  broke  out  in  1 74^, 
he  exerted  himself  vigorously  for  the  existing  govemmi*nt, 
and  the  hasty  works  which  were  thrown  up  for  the  defence: 
of  Edinburgh  were  planned  and  superintended  by  him :  fa- 
tigue and  exposure  laid  the  foundiition  of  a  mortal  disorder. 
When  the  pretender  entered  Edinhurtrh,  Maclaurin  with- 
drew, to  avoid  making  the  submission  which  was  demamfLd 
of  all  who  hud  volunteered  to  defend  the  town  :  but  he  h«id 
previously  managed  to  introduce  a  good  telescope  into  tho 
castle,  and  to  rK)ntrive  a  method  of  supplying  the  garri«>on 
with  provisions.  He  accepted  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Herring* 
archbishop  of  York,  with  whom  he  remained  till  it  was 
safe  to  return  to  Edinburgh.  Shortly  aHer  his  return  he 
died  of  dropsy,  June  1 4, 1 746,  aged  48  years  and  four  months. 
Tho  preceding  particulars  come  originally  fVom  a  eulo^i 
spoken  before  tnc  university  by  his  friend  and  collcaguo 
Dr.  Monro,  the  substance  of  which  was  affixed,  in  a  biogra- 
phical form,  to  the  posthumous  work  on  Newiotrs  dts<o> 
veries,  by  the  editor,  Patrick  Murdoch.  This  has  btvn 
copied  into  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,*  Martin's  '  Biogta- 
phia  Pliilosophica,'  &c. :  being  the  only  authentic  account 
of  which  we  know. 

Maclaurin  married  in  1 733,  and  his  wife,  with  two  s.  r.-* 
and  three  daughter,  survived  him.  Of  his  character  a 
can  only  be  stated,  from  the  general  eulogy,  that  it  wa<  ^u<  h 
as  secured  him  the  highest  regard  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  writings  of  Maclaurin  are  not  numerous,  but  ilu> 
have  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  machcmati- 
cal  studies  of  this  country ;  more  however  we  think,  m 
what  has  been  taken  from  them,  or  on  their  model,  by  o:  hcrK 
than  in  the  extensiveness  of  their  own  circulation.*  Tlu  iv 
is  both  originality  and  depth  in  all  of  them,  and  tic  »iiU\ 
proceed  to  notice  them  separately. 

1.  The  various  papers  which  lie  published  in  the  'Ph^I*^- 
sophical  Transactions*  are  on  subjects  intimately  conncctiM 
with  his  separate  works.  The  numbers  of  the  '  Trai wjc^ 
tions*  in  which  they  occur  are  336,  359,  364,  377,  394»  40S« 
439,461,467,  469,471. 

2.  *Geometm  Organica,  siro  descriptio  liaearum  curtft- 
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MSoon  has  a  high  school,  a  school  of  mutual  instruction, 
and  a  drawing-school.  There  is  a  society  of  agriculture, 
science,  and  art,  which  possesses  a  eood  library.  There  are 
three  hospitals  or  poor-houses,  and  a  society  for  relieving 
the  poor  at  their  own  homes.  There  are  a  primary  court  of 
justice,  a  tribunal  de  commerce,  and  several  government 
offices. 

The  arrondissement  of  MScon  has  an  area  of  474  square 
miles,  and  comprehends  133  communes,  and  9  cantons,  or 
districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  population 
in  1831  was  114,061 ;  in  1836  it  was  115,777.  The  environs 
of  the  town  are  delightful  and  productive. 

M^con  had  in  the  middle  ages  counts  of  its  own.  Their 
county  constituted  the  district  of  the  Mlconnois,  which 
nearly  coincided  with  the  present  arrondissement.  This 
district  had  its  own  states  or  assembly  for  assessing  the 
taxes.  Louis  IX.,  otherwise  Saint  Louis,  purchased  the 
county  of  MScon  and  united  it  to  the  domains  of  the  crown. 
It  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Bourgogue,  either  at  its  re- 
formation in  the  reign  of  J6an  II.,  or  by  subsequent  cession 
of  Charles  VII.  to  the  duke  Philippe  le  Bon.  [Bourgogne.] 
I^uis  XI.  reunited  it  to  the  crown  of  France. 

MACPHERSON,  JAMES,  was  born  in  1738,  at  the 
village  of  Ruthven  in  Inverness-shire,  and  was  sent  in  1762 
to  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  with  a  view  to  be  educated  for 
the  Scotch  church.  On  leaving  college  he  was  appointed 
schoolmaster  of  his  native  village ;  and  it  was  while  hold- 
ing this  situation  that  he  gave  to  tho  world  what  appears 
to  have  been  his  first  publication,  a  poem  entitled* The 
Highlander,' in  1768.  Before  this  date  however  he  had 
written  some  other  poetical  pieces,  among  which  are  men- 
tioned one  called  *  i3eath,*and  another  called  the  '  Hunter,' 
which  last  is  said  to  have  been  only  a  rude  sketch  of  the 
'  Highlander.'  Soon  after  he  sent  to  the  *  Scots  Magazine' 
several  contributions  in  verso,  which  have  been  preserved 
from  oblivion  by  the  great  controversy  that  afterwards  arose 
about  his  capacity  fur  manufacturing  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossian,  which  he  professed  to  have  only  translated.  Some 
attention  appears  to  have  been  first  given  to  the  traditional 
poetry  preserved  in  their  native  dialect  among  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  by  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  weU  known  his- 
torian, himself  a  mountaineer ;  by  him  an  interest  in  the 
subject  was  communicated  to  his  friends  the  Rev.  Dr.  Car- 
lyle^  minister  of  Inveresk,  a  gentleman  of  extensive  cjon- 
nexions  among  the  literary  men  of  his  day,  and  John  Home, 
the  author  of  '  Douglas.*  The  two  latter  met  with  Mac- 
pherson  in  the  autumn  of  1 759,  when  he  showed  them  some 
fVagmeots  of  Gaelic  verse,  of  which  they  prevailed  upon  him 
to  Ornish  them  with  translations.  These  were  shown  to 
Dr.  Blair,  and  the  poets  Shenstone  and  Gray,  by  all  of 
whom  they  were  greatly  admired ;  and  in  1 760  they  were 
published  under  the  title  of*  Fragments  of  Antient  Poetry, 
collected  in  the  Highlands,of  Scotland,  and  translated  from 
the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Language,'  with  an  anonymous  preface 
by  Blair.  A  reprint  of  this  publication  is  given  in  the  2nd 
volume  of  Dodsley's  'Fugitive  Pieces,'  Lend.,  1761,  pp. 
117-163.  The  fragments  are  sixteen  in  number.  The 
effect  was  to  induce  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  Edinburgh 
to  raise  a  subscription  for  enabling  Macpherson  to  make  a 
tour  through  the  Highlands  with  the  object  of  collecting 
more  poetical  treasure  of  the  same  kind.  What  he  found, 
or  pretended  to  have  found,  he  brought  to  London,  and 
published  there  in  two  successive  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1 762,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Bute,  with 
the  title  of  '  Fingal,  an  Epic  Poem  in  six  books,  with 
other  lesser  Poems ;'  the  second  in  1 763,  with  the  title  of 
'  Temora,  an  Epic  Poem  in  eight  books,  with  other  Poems.' 
From  the  first,  the  genuineness  of  these  Graelic  epics  was 
questioned  by  many  persons;  but  it  was  more  zealously 
asserted  by  more,  and  to  Macpherson  himself  the  notoriety 
which  he  acquired  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  course  of 
good  fortune.  In  1 764  he  obtained  the  situation  of  private 
secretary  to  Captain  Johnstone,  on  the  appointment  of  the 
latter  as  governor  of  Pensaoola;  and  he  was  also  made 
surveyor-general  of  the  Floridas,  in  which  capacity  he  went 
out  to  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1 766,  retaining  his  salary  of  200/.  a  year  for  life. 
Some  of  the  years  that  followed  he  spent  chiefly  in  literary 
labour,  much  of  it,  from  the  popularity  of  his  name,  highly 
profitable.  In  1771  he  published,  in  one  vol.  4to.,  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  antiquities  of  the  Scottish  Celtic  race,  under 
the  title  of  '  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland ;'  in  1773  a  prow  tranilation  of  the  'Iliad' 


of  Homer;  in  1775  a  'History  of  Groat  Britain  from  tbe 
Restoration  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover.'  in 
2  vols.  4to.,  together  with  2  vols,  of  'Original  Papers,' 
which  last  work  he  sold  to  the  booksellers  for  3,000/.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  his  life  he  also  wrote  several  pamphlets 
for  the  ministry,  in  support  of  the  war  against  the  American 
Colonies,  which  are  now  all  nearly  forgotten.  At  last  bin 
appointment  to  the  lucrative  office  of  agent  to  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  turned  his  versatile  mind  and  pen  to  Indian  affaim, 
upon  which  he  also  produced  a  succession  of  pubUcation» 
of  temporary  interest.  This  post  brought  him  into  par- 
liament in  1780,  as  member  for  Camelford.  for  which  lie 
sat  till  1790.  He  then  retired  to  a  considerable  property 
which  ho  had  purchased  in  his  native  county  of  Inver- 
ness, where  he  died  17th  February,  1796.  His  body  i»bs 
brought  back  to  Ensrland  for  interment  in  Westminst<*r 
Abbey.  {Edinburf^h  Encychpcpdia,  the  editor  of  which.  Dr. 
(now  Sir  David)  Brewster,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson.)   [Ossian.]  . 

MACQUARIE,  river.     [Australia.] 

MACRA'SPIS  {MacLeay),  a  genus  of  Coleopterous  in- 
sects  of  the  section  Lameliieorfics,  and,  accordmg  to  La- 
treille*s  classification,  belonging  to  the  third  division  of 
that  group,  the  Xylophili.  The  genera  Maeraspit  and 
Chasrnodia  constitute  two  closelv  allied  groups  of  the 
family  Rutelidee^  the  species  of  which  inhabit  the  warmer 
parts  of  South  America,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  larco 
size  of  their  scutellum.  They  are  of  toleiably  large  size 
(averaging  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  or 
rather  more),  usually  very  smooth  and  glossy,  and  often  ex- 
hibit brilliant  colours,  green,  brown,  and  yellow  being  the 
most  common  hues  observable  in  the  various  species.  There 
are  some  however  which  are  of  a  glossy-black  colour,  and 
others  which  have  yellow  markings  on  a  black  ground 
{Macragpis  auadrivUiatat  Olivier).  The  body  is  of  an 
ovate  form  (the  head  and  thorax  having  an  outline  conti- 
nuous with  that  of  the  abdomen,  or  nearly  so),  convex  abo^c 
and  beneath.  Tlie  sternum  is  produced  anteriorly  into  a 
pointed  process,  which  projects  between  the  anterior  pair 
of  legs. 

In  the  genus  Macraspis  thementum  is  longer  than  broad, 
slightly  contracted  anteriorly,  and  without  any  fringe  i*( 
hairs  on  the  anterior  margin ;  the  mandibles  arc  almost 
triangular,  and  have  the  apex  pointed  and  notched ;  the 
maxills  have  several  denticulations. 

The  genus  Chasmodia  (MacLeigr)  is  chiefly  distinguixhtd 
from  Macra.spis  by  the  obtusely  terminated  mandibles,  which 
have  no  notch  at  the  extremity ;  the  maxiUie  having  a  tuft 
of  hairs  and  only  two  denticulations,  and  the  mentum  bein^ 
of  a  somewhat  ovate  form,  distinctly  contracted  towards  the 
apex  and  furnished  with  hairs.  The  claws  of  the  tani  are 
simple,  whereas  in  Macraspis  one  of  the  claws  of  each  tarsua« 
at  least  of  the  four  anterior  legs,  is  bifid. 

The  insects  of  these  two  genera  fiy  by  day  about  trees. 
emitting  a  humming  noise,  and  feed  upon  flowers.  CV^U 
lections  formed  in  Brazil  usually  contain  many  of  the^e 
insects. 

Dejean,  in  his  *  Catalogue  des  ColcoptOres,'  enumerates 
twentv-six  species  of  Macraspis  and  five  of  Chasmodia, 

MACRAUCIIE'NIA,  Professor  Owen  s  name  for  a  lanre 
extinct  Mammiferous  animal,  referrible  to  the  order  Fachy- 
dermaia ;  but  with  afiinities  to  the  Ruminantia  and  C5f e- 
cially  to  the  Camelidte. 

The  remains  on  which  the  professor  founded  this  genus 
included  two  cer^'ical  vertebras,  seven  lumbar  vertebts*.  all 
more  or  less  fractured ;  a  portion  of  the  sacrum  and  os>a 
innominata;  fragments  of  the  lef^  scapula;  of  the  right  ra- 
dius and  ulna,  and  right  fore-foot ;  the  right  femur  neorlr 
entire,  the  proximal  and  distal  extremities  of  the  right  iil  a 
and  fibula;  and  a  metatarsal  bone  of  the  right  huid-fi»<*c. 
These  i)ortions  of  the  bkcleton  were  discovered  by  Mr.  D;ir- 
win  in  an  irregular  bed  of  sandy  soil,  overlying  a  horiionial 
accumulation  of  gravel  on  the  south  side  of  Port  St.  Juhaii« 
on  the  east  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  belonged  to  the  &an>v 
individual. 

Mr.  Owen  observes  that  what  is  described  as  a  perfbrs- 
tion  of  a  single  transverse  process  in  a  cervical  vertebra  i< 
essentially  a  space  intervening  between  two  trans\*erBo  pro- 
cesses, a  rudimental  rib,  and  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  an^i 
the  professor  alludes  to  the  manifestation  of  this  stnicturv 
in  the  cold-blooded  saurians  and  in  the  Qrm'/^rAyif nfcn  > . 
He  observes  that  the  CameUdce  differ  not  only  from  \hm 
other  ruminants,  but  from  all  other  axxiting  Afamthoii^  ia 
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His  abaqnc^  of  perfbrations  far  the  vertebral  arteries  in  the 
transverse  proceuae  of  the  cervical  vertebrte.  the  atlas  ex- 
eepteJ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  in  other  Mammalia  the 
lao  innavetse  processes  are  manifested  on  each  side  milh 
their  extremities  united  by  a  distinct  cartilage,  Ibis  appears 
in  the  f<BUl  state  only,  foe  the  cartilage  afterwards  be- 
comes ossiSed  and  anchyLosed  to  them.  A^er  referring  lolhe 
structifres  of  the  inferior  trans verMe  process  or  its  represen- 
iBlives  iif-lhe  Hippopotamut,  the  Marsupials,  and  the  ffi- 
ru/e,  Mr.  Owen  proceeds  thus:  'In  the  long  cervical 
vorlebrsB  of  the  Camel  and  Llama,  the  upper  and  lower 
Itatisrerse  processes  aru  not  developed  in  the  same  perpen- 
dicular plane  on  the  side  of  the  verlebrse,  but  at  some  dis- 
lancB  from  each  other ;  the  lower  transverse  processes  lj!g. 
1,0)  being  eiven  off  from  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tromily  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra ;  the  upper  ones  t/ir. 
I,  i)  from  the  base  of  the  superior  arch  near  the  posterior 
parts  of  the  body  of  tile  verlebrte.  The  extremities  of  these 
irnnsversoprocessesdo  not  becorao united  together,  but  1  hey 
eitlier  pass  into  each  other  at  their  base,  or  continue  through- 
out life  separated  by  an  oblique  groove.  This  groove  would 
not  however  atford  sufficient  delence  for  the  imporlanl  ar- 
teries supplying  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  most 
essential  to  life ;  and  accordinfily  the  vertebral  arteries  here 
Ji-viale  from  their  usual  course,  in  order  that  adequate  pro- 
luclioii  may  be  afforded  to  Ibem  in  their  course  along  the 
iiuck.  From  the  sixth  to  the  second  cervical  vertebra  in- 
clusive in  the  Auc/ienice,  and  from  the  fifth  to  the  second 
inclusive  in  the  Cameti,  the  vertebral  arteries  enter  the  ver- 
Itbrnl  canal  itself,  along  with  the  spinal  chord,  at  the  pos- 
Iwriyr  aperture  in  each  vertebra,  run  forwards  on  the  outside 
of  the  ilura  mater  of  the  chord,  between  it  and  the  vertebral 
nrch,  and  when  they  have  thus  traversed  about  two-thirds 
of  the  spinal  canol,  ihcy  perforate  respectively  the  superior 
vertebral  lomintB,  and  emerge  directly  beneath  the  anterior 
oblique  or  orticulaiingprocesses,  whence  they  are  continued 
alung  with  the  spinal  chord  into  the  vertebral  canal  of  the 
succeeding  verlcbra,  and  jjerforale  the  sides  of  the  anterior 
J  nrtsof  tho  superior  arch  in  like  manner ;  and  to  on  througb 
all  the  cervical  vertebras  until  they  reach  the  alias,  in  which 
ihcir  disposition,  and  consequently  the  structure  of  the 
aiierial  canals;  resemble  those  in  other  Ruminants.  The 
liTo  cervical  vertebrEo  of  tlic  MacTauchema  present  precisely 
llio  structure  and  disposition  of  the  bony  canals  fbr  the  ver- 
tebral arteries  which  are  peculiarly  eharacierislic  of  the 
Camelidte  among  existing  Mammalia.'  J^.  2  shows  the 
Kroovc  and  oriflces  of  the  canal  for  the  vertebral  artery  ir 
section  exposing  the  spinal  canal.  Mr.  Owen  then  goes 
to  show  that  the  vcrlebrED  of  the  Macraucbenia  also  closely 
iciemble  the  middle  cervical  vertebra  of  the  Vicuna  and 
Llama  in  their  elongated  form ;  approaching  the  Auchenial 
division  of  the  Camelidte,  and  cieviating  from  the  true 
i.ainels  in  the  relations  of  the  length  of  the  body  of  the 
vertebra  to  its  breadth  and  depth,  and  in  the  much  smaller 
eiie  of  the  inferior  processes.  The  author  observes  that,  ex- 
cepting theGirafle,  there  is  no  existing  Mammal  which  pos- 
soasea  cervical  vertebra  bo  lung  as  the  Macroucheno ;  but 
that  the  cervical  vertebno  of  the  GirafTe  differ  in  the  sitiia- 
tion  of  the  perforations  for  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  in  the 
lorm  of  the  terminal  articular  surfaces.  Both  Ihi 
vertebra)  described  by  Mr.  Owen  are  of  the  same  size,  and 
each  measures  Cj  inches  in  extreme  length,  1  inches  10 
lines  in  breadth,  and  i  inches  4  lines  in  depth.  Among 
the  peculiarities  of  structure,  a  small  longitudinal  process 
{fig.  1,  c)  is  given  off  immediately  below  the  base  of  the 
anterior  process,  and  this  is  not  obscrvuhle  in  any  of  the 
curvical  vertebra)  of  the  Giraffe  or  Camelidee.  In  tlie  form 
of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  verlebrte, 
Ihe  Macrauchene  deviates  from  the  Giraffe  and  Camel,  but 
resembles  the  Auehenia,  The  oinerior  arlieulatinB  sur- 
face is  convex  and  almost  hemispheric  in  the  Gimffe  and 
Camel,  whilst  the  posterior  surface  is  proportionally  con- 
rave,  so  that  the  verlebta  of  the  neck  are  articulaleil  by  ball 
and  socket  iSinls,  yet  not,  as  in  raoEt  reptiles,  with  intervenmg 
synovial  canities,  but  by  means  of  the  conce nine  ligamen- 
tous inlervertbbral  substance  characteristic  of  the  Mammals. 
Tliu  degree  of  coiivexilv  and  concavity  in  the  articular 
surface  of  the  bodies  bf  these  vertebrte  in  the  Llama 
and  Vicuna  is  much  less  than  in  the  Camels,  and  the  former 
oonsequenay  cany  their  necks  more  stiffly  and  m  a  straiRhl 
line.  The  aateriiff  articulating  surface  m  Macrauchenia  is 
less  convex  than  it  is  in  the  Llama,  and  the  posterior  sur- 
Cice  i(  lew  concsvo.    From  an  aualysb  of  the  oompanitiT* 


structure  of  these  vortebne  in  the  Camch,  the  Llamas,  and 
the  Macrauohens,  Mr.  Owen  infers  that  Ihe  latter  carried 

neck  in  the  same  stiff  and  upright  position  as  is  mani- 
fested in  the  Llamas. 


orianily  ti 


There  is  not  in  the  collodion  a  fragment  of  dorsal  yor 
tebrm,  ribs,  or  sternum  ;  but  the  seven  lumbar  vertebno 
form  a  consecutive  series  from  the  same  individual  as  that 
to  which  the  cervical  vertebra)  belonajed ;  and  though  theao 
lumbar  vertebra)  do  not  possess  such  distinctive  char"  — 
as  those  of  the  neck,  they  contribute  not  u 
the  illuRlration  of  the  osleologj- of  the  animal  and  ils  amni- 
ties.  No  existing  Pochydorm  has  more  than  six  lumbar 
vertctMW ;  the  Camels  and  Llamas  only,  among  the  Rumi- 
nants, possess  seven;  and  here  Mr.  Owen  discovered  rnodi- 
flcations  of  form  in  which  the  Maciauchene  deviates  from 
the  Camelidte  and  approaches  Ihe  Horse  and  Hippopotamu. 
In  the  Macrauchenia.  as  in  the  Rhinoceros,  Tapir,  Hippo- 
potamus, and  Horse,  the  transverse  processes  of  the  last 
lumbar  verlebrm  are  of  considerable  thickness  and  extent, 
and  are  joined  by  enarthrosis  to  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  sacrum ;  but  the  bony  structure  of  these  Joints  would 
indicate  tliat  they  were  not  subject  to  be  obliterated  by  an- 
chylosis. ,    , 

SufBcient  of  the  sacrum  and  o<isa  innominala  remajn  w 
enable  Mr.  Owen  to  state  that  the  sacrum  was  ancbylosed 
to  the  ilia :  the  lower  boundary  of  this  onchy  osis  a  marked 
below  by  an  external  ridge,  and  by  vascular  ^n=l» '"d 
grooTSi  in  iha  substance  of  the  bone,  as  in  the  Hippopol** 


Of  the  remaining  portions,  the  anchjloscd  fore-arm  anil 
leg,  and  tho  forefoot,  are  Iho  most  chnraclcrialie.  Tbe 
portion  of  tlie  onlobrachium  which  is  preaer\od  [>re»cnls  n 
condition  of  the  radius  and  ulnn  intermediate  to  those  which 
respectively  charocteriie  the  tame  honea  in  the  Pachyderms 
and  Cameli.  In  the  former,  the  radius  and  ulna  are  separate 
bones,  united  in  the  same  position  by  a  Itgamenl,  but  so 
orgunixed  that  the  movement  of  supinalion  cannot  be  ef- 
fi'cled.  A  bony  continence  joins  these  bones  partially  in 
the  ordinary  Ruminante,  but  this  rarely  c\lands  to  the 
riroximal  extremitiea.  In  the  Camel  andlhcIJamalhoanMiy- 
losiH  is  complete,  so  that  ilo  trace  of  the  original  Gepatatiun 
of.thc  radius  and  ulna  is  perceptible,  and  the  olecranon,  or 
elbow,  appears  as  a  mere  ])rociiss  of  Ihe  radius.  The  nnchy- 
loeis  in  Macrauehenia  is  also  complete,  but  the  boundary- 
lino  is  clearly  dcllned,  and  the  proportion  which  each  of  iho 
bones  contributes  to  the  great  articulating  surface  for  the 
distal  end  of  the  humerus  is  easily  dUtinguisbablc. 


Mr.  OiTcn  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  conHrmation  of  the 
dose  affinity  of  the  Macrauchcnia  lotlio  I'acbydermalous 
Older,  whii'li  the  structure  of  tho  cervical  vcrtebrtti  above 
might  have  rendered  very  doubtful,  is  affordeil  by  the  bones 
of  (he  right  fore-foot. 

Thcfe  are  in  so  perfect  n  condition  as  to  make  it  certain 
thai  tho  Macrauchcne  had  three  toci  on  the  forc-fcct,  and 
not  moro ;  and  that  the  fully  developed  metacarpal  bones 
are  distinct,  and  correspond  in  number  with  the  toes,  not 
bi-ing  anchvlosed  into  a  sin^'lo  eannon-bone  as  in  the  Ru- 
minanis.  The  bones  prosoivcd  are  the  melucarpala,  prox- 
imal ph.-ilnnges,  and  middle  phalan^jos  of  each  of  the  three 
i"c»,and  the  distal  or  unguea!  pholanx  of  ilie  innermost 

Tho  author  observes  in  conlinuatinn  that  llie  bono* 
of  the  leg  of  the  Macrauchene  exhibit  Ihe  same  transi- 
tional structure  as  is  afforded  by  tho  definable  limits 
of  the  onehyloscd  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  In  the  Pachy- 
derms the  Bbula  is  entire  and  distinct.  In  the  Ruminants 
(ihc  small  musk-deer  excepted,  and,  in  an  infbrior  degree. 
the  elkl  the  fibula  appears  only  as  a  short  ronlinuoua  pro- 
cess sen!  down  from  ihe  under  part  of  the  external  condyle 
of  tho  tibia.  In  the  Camelida  Ihe  only  trace  of  the  fibula 
'ill  men  rudimenlal  mate  of  this  procMs,  whilst  in  tbe 


Maorauebene  the  Rbula  is  indeed  entire,  but  it  is  conflucct 
with  tbe  tibia  through  nearly  its  whole  extent  The  flbuli 
and  tibia  are  distinct  banes  in  both  tho  Palmothcre  and 
Anoplothere.  It  i*  to  the  former  genus,  and  cspreially  )  i 
PaiteolkeriumTaa^num,X)\a,\  the  Macrnuchene  presents  iho 
nearest  approach  in  tho  general  form  of  lliu  tibia,  the  prm- 
eipal  IcB-bone;  but  in  the  Macrauchene  the  tibia  is  rcb- 
tively  bhorter  and  thicker,  and  siraighter,  and  less  cx^mkd 
at  its  estremitiei,  especially  the  upper  one,  than  in  any 
of  the  PalEOotheres. 

Of  Ihe  few  bones  of  Ihe  pari  which  are  preserved  the  as- 
tragalus is  fortunately  one.  Mr.  On'en  has  compared  ibit 
bone  (which  he  justly  says  ia  Ihe  very  one  that  an  analoiniit 
would  have  chosen,  had  his  choice  been  limited  to  a  sin^Ii' 
bone)  with  Ihe  astracalus  of  the  Giraffe  and  other  Rurui- 
nanls,  the  Camel,  the  Anoplothere,  Ihe  Uippopclaoiiis. 
Rhinoceros,  Tapir,  and  PalII^oll1cre ;  and  he  comes  to  thu 
conclusion  that  it  is  with  the  Pachyderms  baring  three  Iw^ 
to  Iho  liind-faot  that  the  Macrnuch'nia  agrees  in  the  main 
distinguishing  choraclcrs  of  tins  valuable  bone.  The  re^uii-s 
of  a  jukper  of  minute  detail,  great  research,  and  happy  com- 
tion,  are  thus  summed  up  by  the  professor, 
'hus  we  obtain  evidence,  from  a  few  mnlilatcd  bone%nf 
the  trunk  and  extremities  of  a  single  representative  of  i;» 
:.  that  there  once  existed  in  South  America  a  Pachi- 
dermatous  quadruped,  not  proboscidian,  which  equalled  \v. 
re  the  Rhinoceroses  and  Hippopotamuses  of  Ihe  Old 
World.  But  this,  though  an  inleresling  and  hitherto  <.:^- 
guspecled  fact,  is  far  from  beiiie  the  sum  of  Ihe  inform  »;.  i: 
which  is  yielded  by  these  foi^ils.  We  have  seen  that  ili>' 
single  unijueal  phalanx  bespeuUsa  (quadruped  of  the  '•:•.•■■: 
series  of  Vngtilala,  and  this  iiiQicalion  b  corrobomled  1» 
the  conditioii  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  which  arc  fixed  in- 
eably  in  the  prone  posiiion.  Now,  in  Ihe  ungulaii-'l 
OS  there  are  bul  two  known  genera — the  Rhinocetvs  :>:-! 
Palajolherium— which,  like  the  quadruped  in, luestion.  I. :,i>- 
ly  three  Iocs  on  Ihe  fore-fool.  Again,  in  referring  \'.-; 
Macrauchenia  to  tho  iiidaciyle  family  of  Pachyderm*,  v. 
find,  towards  the  close  of  our  analysis,  and  by  a  delailt^l 
comparison  of  individual  bones,  that  the  Macrauchenia  hj- 
the  closL-st  alfinity  to  the  Palaxithcrium.  Bui  the  PbIip  '- 
thcrium.  like  the  Rhinoceros  and  Tapir,  has  the  ulna  d-.- 
tiiict  from  the  radius,  and  the  fibula  from  ihe  libia;  so  thii 
even  if  the  Parisian  Pachyderm  had  actually  pre'-entcd  ibu 
same  peculiarities  of  the  cervical  vericbrai  as  tnc  Patrngonia  i 
one,  it  would  have  been  haiardous,  to  say  the  leasl^  «hitu 
iimorant  of  the  dentition  of  tho  laller,  to  refer  il  lu  l!— 
genus  Palteolherium. 

'Most  inlereeling  indeed  will  be  the  knowlodfe,  wbcncvrt 
Ihe  means  of  obiaining  it  may  arrive,  of  the  stnicturv  of 
tbo  skuU  and  teeth  in  the  Macnuchenia.    Heauwhile  t« 
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observes  thttt  it  is  very  remarkable  for  ibe  general  form  of  I 
its  body  and  the  exceatiye  length  of  the  feet ;  and  states 
that  it  presents  in  an  exaggerated  manner  all  the  distinctive 
characters  of   the  family  and  of  the  tribe  to  which  it 
belongs. 

Generic  Character. — Caravace  nearly  triangular,  and  not 
covering  the  last  ring  of  the  tnorax ;  rostrum  sty li  form  and 
of  enormous  length ;  eyes  large  and  not  retractile ;  internal 
antemnB,  when  folded  back,  following  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion of  the  body.  First  joint  of  the  external  antetinee  very 
long  and  completely  confounded  with  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  shell,  the  second  inserted  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  orbits  and  below  the  rostrum.  Epis- 
tome  much  longer  than  it  is  wide.  Third  joint  of  the  jaW' 
feet  nearly  triangular,  and  carrying  at  its  external  angle 
the  succeeding  joint,  which  is  very  much  developed.  The 
sternal  plastron  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  but  very  much  nar- 
rowed between  the  first  pair  of  feet,  which  are  very  slender 
and  extremely  long,  but  less  than  any  of  the  rest ;  the 
length  of  those  of  the  second  pair  equals  nine  or  ten  times 
the  length  of  the  post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace.  Ab* 
domen  m  both  sexes  composed  of  six  joints,  of  which  the 
first,  which  is  very  much  developed,  and  as  long  as  it  is 
wide,  occupies  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  body*  while  the  last 
is  formed  by  the  soldering  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  abdo- 
minal rings.    (M.  Edwards.) 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genus.  —  Coasts  of 
America  and  of  the  Antilles*  as  far  as  is  at  present 
known. 

Example,  Leptopodia  scLgittaria^  Leach  {Cancer  sett* 
eomis,  Herbst ;  Inachus  Sagittarius,  7abricius). 


Leptopodia  sagittaria. 

Latrcillia.    (Roux.) 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  triangular,  truncated  an- 
teriorly, and  not  covering  the  last  ring  of  the  thorax ;  epis- 
tome  much  longer  than  it  is  wide  ;  second  and  third  iomts 
of  the  external  jaw-feet  very  narrow ;  feet  filiform  and  very 
long ;  abdomen  of  the  female  of  five  joints  only,  though  the 
sutures  of  two  others  may  be  distinguished ;  structure  of 
that  of  the  male  not  known. 

Example,  LatreilUa  elegans,  the  only  species  known. 

Descnption. — Carapace  smooth,  front  armed  above  with 
two  large  divergent  horns,  and  with  a  spine  directed  for- 
wards between  the  antenne ;  feet  of  the  four  last  pair  w»ith 
the  third  joint  spiny,  the  penultimate  joint  a  little  dilated 
above  towards  its  extremity,  and  the  tarsus  very  short; 
abdomen  armed  with  six  spines,  two  of  which  are  situated 
on  the  median  line,  and  four  near  the  edges ;  length  about 
an  inch ;  colour  yellowish. 

/>orn//7//.— Tlie  coasts  of  Sicily. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  thinks  that  the  Maia  seticomis  of 
Bosc  should  be  placed  near  this  species. 

Sfcnorhynchus.  (Lamarck ;  Latreille.) 
Genertc  Character.^^Carapace  triangular  and  not  pro- 
longing itself  above  the  last  thoracic  ring.  Rostrum  ad- 
vanced, bifid,  and  sharp ;  orbits  circular,  eyes  rather  pro- 
jecting and  not  retractile.  Internal  antenme  capable  of 
being  folded  baek  lengitttdinaUyi  and  tho  foueto  in  which 


they  are  lodged  not  completely  separated  fron  each  other. 
The  first  joint  of  the  external  antenna)  confounded  with  the 
neighbouring  parts  and  very  narrow;  the  seoond  in&ertcd 
on  the  sides  of  the  rostrum,  and  the  third  much,  longer  than 
the  second.    Epistome  longer  than  wide,  and  the  ptery^nt^ 
tomian  regions  rudimentary ;   buccal  frame  longer  than  it 
is  wide :  external  jaw  feet  narrow;  third  joint  oval  and  the 
fourth  rather  long.     Sternal  plastron  narrow  between  tb.e 
anterior  feet,  but  afterwards  wider  and  presenting  on  the  nv- 
dian  line  a  suture  which  occupies  the  last  segment  of  it.  h>^t 
of  the  first  pair  short,  but  much  larger  than  the  succeetlir.;; 
ones,  the  claw  (manus)  which  terminates  it  convex,  and  ihr 
fingers  a  little  curved  inwards.     Four  last  pair  of  feet  fili- 
form and  extremely  long ;  the  length  of  tho>e  of  the  sccon.! 
pair  equal  five  or  six  times  of  the  width  of  the  carai>aro  . 
the  others  become  progressively  shorter ;  their  penultimate 
joint  is  a  little  dilated  towards  the  end,  and  the  last  joint  •% 
styliform  and  a  little  recurved.    Abdomen  in  both  ^\c-i 
composed  of  six  joints,  the  last  of  which  is  formed  by  t!>c 
union  (soudure)  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ringa.    {M.'  Ed- 
wards.) 

Geographical  Distribution  qfthe  Genus. — ^European  seas. 

Example,  Stenorhynchus  Phalangium  {Cancer  Phalim 
gium.  Pennant ;  Cancer  rostratus^  Linn. ;  Marropus  Pft.*- 
langium,  Latreille ;  Macropodia  Phalangium,  Leach). 

Z^o/f/y.— Coasts  of  the  English  Channel,  &c 


Stenorhynclioi  Ptwlaogiam. 

Achseus.    (Leach.) 

This  genus  is  very  nearly  aUied  to  Stenorhynchus  %n^. 
Inachus,  but  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  gener«  i  i 
iluA  family  by  tho  form  of  the  posterior  feet  and  some  other 
characters. 

Generic  Character. — Carapace,  as  in  the  greater  part  1 1 
the  family,  itot  extending  on  the  lastsegment  of  tliethonv. 
nearly  triangular,  and  convex  on  the  branchial  regior-^ 
Rostrum  nearly  null ;  eyes  not  retractile,  and  curved  up^ .. 
rather  long  peduncles ;  first  joint  of  the  external  antenna- 
soldered  to  tne  front  and  advancing  above  the  level  of  tU 
internal  cauthus  of  the  eyes ;  the  second  joint  inserted  -n 
the  sides  of  the  rostrum  and  entirely  exposed  abdl^     Epi'- 
tome  nearly  square;   third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-fv^t 
longer  than  wide,  nearly  triangular,  and  giving  attachmo.-.; 
to  the  succeeding  joint  near  its  anterior  and  external  an(;(i>. 
Sternal  plastron  suddenly  narrowed  between  the  anten  r 
feet,  which  are  slender  and  short,  while  those  of  the  suc- 
ceeding pairs  are  filiform ;   the  second  pair  are  nearly  twtt«< 
and  a  quarter  longer  than  the  post-frontal  portion  of  thr 
carapace,  and  terminate  by  a  styliform  and  entirdv  stroighi 
joint ;  the  succeeding  feet  are  much  shorter,  and  tne  tiTmi 
nal  joint  of  the  four  last  is  large,  compressed,  and  fair:- 
form.    Abdomen  composed  of  six  joints  in  both  sexes.     ( M 
Edwards.) 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Ge9tus. — Achante  has, 
hitherto,  been  only  found  in  the  British  Chaaael. 

Example,  Acheeus  Cranchii* 
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Boitrwn  very  ihort;  disposition  of  the  eyes  diffeient  from 
that  in  tbe  previous  genera  in  the  system  of  M.  Milne 
Edwards^  the  peduncles  being  capable  of  being  reflected 
backwards,  and  being  lodged  in  an  orbitary  cavity,  which, 
though  not  deep,  is  very  distinct  Internal  antennce  without 
anythinff  remarkable ;  the  first  ioint  of  the  external  antennsB 
fioldereato  the  front  before  the  internal  canthus  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  second  advanced  on  the  sides  of  the  rostrum. 
Epistome  rather  wider  than  it  is  long ;  third  joint  of  the 
jaw'fe^t  much  longer  than  it  is  wide,  nearly  of  the  form  of 
a  triangle  with  its  base  in  firont,  and  giving  attachment  to 
its  succeeding  joint  near  its  anterior  and  external  angle. 
Sternal  plastron  narrowed  suddenly  between  the  feet  of 
the  first  pair,  and  with  its  length  not  equal  to  its  greatest 
breadth.  Feet  of  the  first  pair  very  small  in  the  female,  but 
very  large  in  the  male,  and  sometimes  thrice  the  length  of 
the  body;  the  claws  always  pointed  and  curved  inwards. 
T^^e  succeeding  feet  oylindrical,  slender,  and  more  or  less 
illiform ;  the  second  pair,  always  longer  than  the  first,  are 
thrice  or  four  times  the  length  of  the  post  frontal  portion  of 
the  carapace ;  tbe  othen  oiminish  successively  in  leng^th, 
and  all  terminate  in  a  very  long  cylindrical  joint,  which  is 
pointed  and  but  little  or  not  at  all  curved.  The  abdomen  is 
compcsed  of  only  six  distijict  joints. 

Localitte9  and  Hohits  q/  the  Genue,— AW  the  species  are 
small,  and  have  hitherto  been  found  on  the  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  those  of  England  and  France.  In  the 
latter  country  they  have  been  taken  both  on  the  northern 
and  Mediterranean  shores.  They  often  haunt  coves  where 
there  are  oysters,  and  all  of  them  have  the  body  covered 
with  down  and  hairs,  to  which  sponges  and  corallines  attach 
themselves.     Colour  brownish.     (M.  EdwardH.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genua  into  three  sec- 
tions: the  first  containing  one  species,  having  the  sto- 
machal region  furnished  with  five  spines  or  tubercles, 
including  one  (median  and  posterior)  very  strong,  and  four 
small  ones  anteriorly  on  a  transversal  line. 

Example,  I$fachu»  Scorpio. 

Xoca/i^y.— The  British  Channel,  &c 


Inaehns  Soorplo. 

«,  mal^ :  5,  lbina)« ;   e,  abdomen  uf  malt ;  it  nbdomeii  of  mature 
#,  abdottoi  of  iBmatue  fiiaali. 

The  second  section  consists  of  Inachi  dorynckue  and 
thoracicus,  and  the  third  of  Inachus  leptorhynchus* 

Egeria. 

This  genus  is  Asiatic  in  its  geographical  distribution,  and 
If.  Milne  Edwards  divides  it  into  two  sections;  theflrst 
with  the  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  deeply  notched 
at  its  anterior  and  external  angle  {Egeria  arachnoidee  and 
E,  Herbstii),  and  the  second  with  tlie  third  joint  of  the 
externaljaw-feet  not  notched  at  its  anterior  and  internal 
angle  (^eria  Indica).    [Eqeria,  vol.  ix.,  p.  304.] 

Doclea.  (Leach.) 
Cfenerie  Character,^ Carapace  nearly  globular,  hairy, 
«i4  hmm  or  leva  besot  with  spines;  /ronl  rawed»  and  Um  1 


lateral  edges  of  the  carapace,  instead  of  coining  the  ort>its» 
directed  towards  the  anterior  border  of  the  buccal  thimt* ; 
rostrum  short  and  very  narrow;  the>or^t/#  directed  ob* 
liquely  forwards,  and  entirely  lodging  the  eyes,  which  are 
very  small,  and  have  no  trace  or  a  spine  at  the  anterior 
angle  of  their  upper  border,  a  character  which  rend  en 
them  easily  distinguishable  from  the  Libinia,  The  basilary 
joint  of  the  external  antennae  advances  much  beyond  the 
mternal  canthus  of  the  eves,  and  terminates  nearlr  in  a 
point  under  the  front,  to  which  it  is  intimately  onitea ;  the 
second  joint  of  these  antennv  is  short  and  placed  near  the 
edge  of  the  rostrum ;  the  third  and  the  fourth  joints  are 
verv  small.  Epistome  very  little  developed,  and  much 
wider  than  it  is  long.  The  third  joint  of  toe  external  jaw- 
feet  is  nearly  square,  slightly  dilated  outwards,  and  rather 
deeply  notched  at  the  internal  and  anterior  angle.  Sternal 
plastron  nearly  circular ;  the  anterior  feet  weak  and  very 
small,  not  more  than  once  and  a  half  of  the  length  of  the 
carapace,  the  hand  nearly  cylindrical.  The  succ^ing  feet 
very  long,  though  not  always  equalling  those  of  tbe  E^eriiw, 
slender,  and  cylindrical;  their  terminating  joint  long  an'! 
styliform ;  the  second  pair  fVom  twice  to  thrice  as  long  as 
the  post-frontal  poition  of  the  carapace,  and  the  succeeoifi:^ 
pairs  diminishins;  progressively.  The  abdomen  varies ; 
sometimes  only  five  distinct  joints  are  to  be  detected  m 
that  of  the  female;  sometimes  there  are  seven,  as  in  ih«! 
male. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  gives  the  specific  character  here 
stated,  observes  that  the  Doclea  bear  the  greatest  analo'^y 
to  the  EgerieCt  and  establish  the  passage  between  tho-^' 
Manropoaiam  and  the  Libiniee  which  belong  to  the  tribe  of 
Maiians,    [Maiid.^:.] 

Geographical  Distribution  qfthe  (?^m«.— Where  known, 
the  Indian  Seas. 

Example,  Doclea  Rissonii. 

Locality  unknown.    {Hist.  Nat»  des  Crustads,) 


MA'CROPUS,  the  scientifto  name  for  the  KangarxAH^ 
[MARstJPiALiA.]  The  term  is  also  used  by  M.  LatreiUo  ;o 
designate  a  genus  of  braohyurous  decapod  cnistaoesni. 
[Macropodians.I 

MACRORHAMPHUS.    rScoLOPACWA.] 

MACROURA,  or  MACRU'RA,  the  scientifie  name  f^r 
that  section  of  Crustaceans  which  have  the  abdomen,  luu- 
ally  called  the  tail,  long  in  contradistinction  from  that  i»ec  - 
tion  {Brachyura\  which  have  tlie  tail  abort  Tlie  oommoa 
lobster  is  an  example  of  a  Macrurous  crustacean,  and  (Le 
common  crab  of  a  brachyurous  arastacean.  [(^rttstacaa, 
vol  viii.,  p.  197.1 

MADAGASCAR  (called  by  the  natives  Madecasse),  a 
large  island  in  the  Indian  Sea,  about  240  miles  from  Uxe 
coast  of  Mozambique  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa,  ex- 
tends from  12'*  S.  lat.  to  25''  45'  S.  lat.,  and  between  AST  and 
61®  E.  long.  From  north  to  south,  between  Cape  Ambr6, 
or  Natal,  and  Cape  Mary,  or  Remain,  it  is  960  miles  loos; 
with  a  width  varying  from  200  to  500  miles :  it  is  estimated 
to  cover  a  sur&oe  of  225,000  square  miliM,  or  aomewhat  more 
than  the  extent  of  France.  It  is  sejparated  from  ilio  ouii< 
tinent  of  Africa  by  the  Channel  of  Mozambique. 

Though  a  short  description  of  this  island  occurs  in  Matr\> 
Polo,  and  it  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  150^  «e 
are  still  very  imperfectly  acouainted  with  its  natural  fe^tur^  » 
and  riches.  It  is  stated  tnat  a  mountain-ranee  tra%er>^% 
the  ialaod  m  ita  whole  length,  and  that  aome  of  Um>  auiauita 
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ttructed.  Several  yoang  people  were  sent  to  the  Mauritius 
nnd  even  to  England  to  receive  instruction.  European 
mechanics  were  well  received  and  employed  by  Radama. 
He  introduced  into  his  army  the  disinpline  and  arms  of  the 
English.  Besides  the  Ovahs,  the  Seclavas  have  distinguished 
themselves,  but  only  as  pirates.  They  inhabit  the  north- 
western shores,  from  whence  they  send  fleets  consisting  of 
several  small  vessels  to  the  Comoro  Islands  and  even  to 
the  coast  of  Mozambique  for  the  purpose  of  making  slaves ; 
but  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  Radfima, 
their  conqueror,  effected  at  the  request  of  the  English,  their 
excursions  have  been  leas  numerous  and  destructive.  Still 
however  slavery  exists  in  Madagascar. 

The  French  alone  have  tried  to  establish  colonies  on  this 
island.  The  first  attempt  was  made  in  1665,  and  several 
others  were  made  afterwards.  These  settlements  never 
prospered,  partly  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
low  western  coast,  where  they  were  formed,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  warlike  character  of  the  inhabitants.  Since 
the  return  of  peace  in  Eurone  the  French  have  aj^ain 
made  some  attempts  in  two  or  tnree  places.  In  1821  they 
settled  on  the  Isle  Madame  St.  Mary,  which  is  north  of 
the  harbour  of  Foule  Point,  and  is  31  miles  long,  and 
fhom  two  to  three  miles  in  breadth.  This  settlement  is  im- 
proving, though  the  French  at  first  suffered  much  from  the 
climate.  There  is  another  settlement  at  Foule  Point  Bay, 
but  it  is  inconsiderable.  There  are  also  small  settlements 
at  S.  Luce  (24**  44'  S.  lat.),  and  on  the  tongue  of  land  called 
Tholangar  (25**  10'),  where  the  French  have  built  a  small  for- 
tress, called  Fort  Dauphin.  In  these  establishments  the 
French  cultivate  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  tropical  productions, 
which  are  sent  to  the  island  of  Bourbon.  The  English  of 
the  Mauritius  fetch  from  the  harbour  of  Tamatave,  rice, 
cattle,  tortoise-shells,  amber,  and  some  minor  articles.  Some 
parts  of  Madagascar  keep  up  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  southern  coasts  of  Arabia. 

(Owen's  Vayagei  to  explore  the  Shores  of  Africa,  Ara- 
bia, and  Madas^asear;  Locke  Lewis's  '  Account  of  the 
Ovahs,'  in  the  London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  v. ;  and 
History  qf  Madasaecar,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis.) 

MADDALCNI.    [Lavoro,  Terra  di.] 

MADDER  {Rubia  tinctorum  sativa,  Linnnus),  a  plant 
which  is  cultivated  in  particular  districts  for  the  roots, 
which  produce  a  fine  red  dye.  It  was  formerly  more  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  England  than  it  is  now,  when  it  can 
be  imported  at  a  less  expense  than  it  can  be  raised.  It  re- 
quires a  very  rich  and  deep  soil,  and  much  labour  and  atten- 
tion, besides  occupying  the  ground  for  three  years  before  it 
comes  to  perfection. 

Any  soil  which  is  deep  and  dry,  and  in  which  there  is  a 
good  proportion  of  humus,  will  suit  this  plant  A  rich 
loam,  mclining  to  a  sand,  in  which  the  roots  can  spread  and 
swell,  while  they  find  sufficient  nourishment,  is  preferable 
to  the  stiffer  soiU.  If  it  has  lain  for  a  considerable  time  in 
gra^s  before  it  is  ploughed  up,  it  will  be  all  the  better. 

The  preparatory  tillage  of  the  land  must  be  such  i^  to 
pulverise  the  soil  to  a  great  depth,  and  so  mix  the  manure, 
which  must  be  abundant,  with  everypart,  that,  wherever 
the  roots  spread,  they  mav  find  suflacient  nourishment. 
The  land  is  usually  laid  in  beds,  with  deep  intervals  dug 
out  with  the  spade,  somewhat  like  asparagus  beds.  The 
width  of  these  beds  differs  according  to  the  natural  moisture 
of  the  climate ;  in  Belgium  they  are  only  three  feet  wide ; 
and  that  width  seems  the  best  for  a  moist  climate  like  that 
of  England,  except  upon  very  light  soils,  where  a  greater 
width  may  be  more  advantageous.  Trenching  with  the 
spade  is  generally  preferred  to  ploughing,  and  is  most 
economicsd  in  the  end;  for,  however  well  and  deep  the 
land  may  be  ploughed,  it  must  be  forked  or  dug  over  again 
several  times  before  the  plants  are  put  in. 

The  manure  used  for  madder  must  be  well  rotten  and 
mixed  with  earth  in  a  compost  a  considerable  time  before 
it  is  used.  Good  stable  dung  which  has  heated  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  been  turned  over  two  or  three  times  before  it 
is  mixed  with  earth,  is  the  best  This  earth  should  be 
sods  taken  from  water-furrows  in  meadows  and  laid  in  a 
heap  for  some  time.  The  dung  should  be  put  in  layers 
with  this  earth,  and  if  the  whole  can  be  well  watered  with 
urine  or  the  drainings  of  the  yard,  and  then  mixed  up  by 
the  spade,  the  compost  will  be  much  superior  to  fresh  aung 
alone.  This  shoula  be  ploughed  or  dug  in  before  winter. 
In  spring  another  tillage  may  be  given  to  destroy  all  weeds. 
-  *  -take  the  soil  uniform  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  at  l^st 


The  land,  ha%-ing  been  harrowed  flat,  may  now  be  laid  into 
narrow  beds  by  digging  out  the  intervals  with  the  spade ; 
the  surface  being  raked  or  harrowed  smooth,  the  planting 
may  begin. 

The  plants  aro  raised  in  a  seed-bed,  or  they  are  KbooU 
and  suckers  from  old  plants.  The  first  are  a  twelvomooth 
old  from  the  sowing.  The  seed  should  be  firesh ;  for  if  old 
seed  is  sown,  it  may  not  rise  the  first  year.  When  a  good 
variety  of  madder  has  been  in  cultivation,  the  shoots  aK> 
preferred  to  seedlings;  but  when  there  is  any  appear- 
ance of  the  plants  degenerating,  a  fresh  sowing  is  had  re- 
course to. 

The  suckers  or  shoots  are  taken  off  from  the  crown  nf 
old  plants,  when  they  have  thrown  out  fibrous  roots,  Tbei 
will  then  readily  grow  if  transplanted.  In  southern  climatt* 
this  is  done  in  autumn  or  winter,  that  they  may  not  be 
scorched  by  the  summer's  heat  In  northern  c1imate«  Junf 
or  July  is  the  proper  season,  as  there  is  never  adeficienquf 
rain  at  that  time.  They  may  be  also  planted  in  February  or 
March,  if  the  ground  is  ready  and  dry :  a  sho^very  tim?  t« 
advantageous.  The  plants  are  put  in  by  means  of  a  dibble. 
or  rather  a  narrow  trowel,  which  opens  the  soil,  and  then 
lets  the  earth  fall  upon  the  roots ;  a  slight  pressure  {«(« 
them  firmly  in  the  ground.  On  a  three- foot  bed  therv  ac 
only  two  rows  about  16  inches  apart  and  each  10  incln* 
from  the  side.  They  are  set  by  a  line,  from  four  to  m\ 
inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows.  A  watering  viih 
diluted  urine,  after  sunset  greatly  assists  their  taking  noi 

In  some  places  the  madder  plants  are  put  in  with  the 
plough.  A  deep  Airrow  is  drawn,  and  the  plants  arr 
plac^  against  the  furrow  slice  turned  up ;  the  return  of 
the  plough  covers  them,  and  makes  a  fresh  bed  for  tbo  next 
row.  This  may  do  on  very  rich,  dry,  light  loams,  butwouiii 
not  be  advisable  in  heavier  and  moister  soils.  At  evert 
eighth  or  tenth  furrow  a  water-furrow  should  be  ploughed 
out  and  deepened  with  the  spade :  with  these  precaution* 
the  plants  may  thrive,  and  a  great  saving  may  be  made  m 
the  labour  when  a  considerable  amount  of  madder  is  planicti. 

When  the  madder  plants  begin  to  grow,  they  mu»t  \k 
well  weeded  and  earthed  up  with  the  hoe.  Liquid  nanuH 
should  be  poured  into  the  intervals,  and  the  earth  impn*:- 
nated  with  it  thrown  around  the  plants. 

The  same  attention  to  weeding  and  earthing  up  mustb? 
continued  till  the  roots  are  fit  to  be  taken  up,  wbieh  is  m 
the  third  year. 

The  stems  and  leaves  of  madder  are  often  cut  as  fud<lcr 
for  cattle,  which  are  very  fond  of  them :  it  is  said  that  ih<* 
colouring  matter  is  so  penetrating,  that  the  bones  of  caulc 
fed  on  madder  for  a  considerable  time  have  been  fbiind 
tinged  of  a  red  colour.  This  practice  however  is  not  to 
be  recommended,  as  it  must  injure  the  growth  of  tbr 
root  which  is  the  valuable  part.  When  the  roots  ire 
taken  up  it  is  best  done  by  means  of  a  fork,  so  as  not  1 1 
break  or  cut  them.  The  earth  is  loosened  all  around,  aod 
the  roots  laid  bare.  They  are  carefully  taken  out  of  tbe 
ground  without  breaking  them,  and  laid  on  the  surface  tn 
dry  partially  and  become  tough,  after  which  they  my  ^ 
gathered  into  heaps  under  a  shed,  or  protected  from  tb« 
weather  by  straw,  if  it  be  ramy.  They  are  afterwards  dncd 
in  a  kiln,  and  are  then  fit  to  be  sold  to  the  dyers.  If  ^ 
quality  is  good,  the  root  on  being  broken  has  a  bright  nd 
colour  verging  towards  purple.  A  yellow  hue  iiidieato 
inferiority.  The  produce  of  an  acre  of  madder  it  from  \^ 
to  20  cwt  If  the  rent  and  expenses  of  three  years  arv 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  manure  and  labour  re- 
quired, it  will  be  readily  seen  that  unless  the  prire  be  4^ 
per  cwt  it  will  not  pay  so  well  as  a  common  cr^  of  pots- 
toes,  carrots,  or  parsnips,  which  will  not  require  so  good  a 
soil  nor  so  much  manure.  This  is  a  sufficient  reason  fof 
the  decrease  of  the  cultivation  of  madder  in  England.  In 
some  particular  instances  great  profits  have  been  realised  by 
madder;  hut  the  demand  is  limited,  and  the  price  fluctustrs 
so  much,  that  it  is  not  a  crop  to  be  recommended,  except  la 
peculiar  situations  and  circumstances. 

Chemical  and  Colouring  Properties  qfMadder.^Tbt  wot 
is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  used  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing: 
it  is  subjected  to  the  operations  of  picking,  drying,  frecio^ 
from  the  earth  and  epidermis,  and  powdering.  The  povdtt 
is  of  a  yellowish>red  colour,  and  contains  three  difleno' 
colouring  matters,  two  of  which,  alizarin  and  purpima.  *™ 
red,  and  one,  xanthin,  is  yellow.  Alixarin  (from  alizd^ 
the  Levant  name  for  madder)  is  obtained  by  gnduaUj  ma* 
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TtiXheT  numerous,  as  well  as  fowls.  In  tliQ  interior  tncre 
arc  many  wild  swine  and  rabbits.  Birds  are  not  numerous, 
and  fish  is  rare,  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  the  sea 
which  surrounds  the  island.  Salted  cod  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  articles  of  import 

Funchal.  the  capital,  and  the  only  town  of  the  island,  is 
on  the  southern  coast.  It  has  only  an  open  roadstead,  with 
a  rocky  and  very  uneven  anchorage,  in  which  vessels  are 
exposed  to  great  danger  from  November  to  Februarvt  when 
gales  from  Uie  south-east  and  south-west  prevail.  Yet  this 
place  is  frequently  visited  by  ships  bound  to  S.  America,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the  E.  Indies,  as  a  place  of  refresh- 
ment, and  from  it  all  the  produce  of  the  island  is  exported. 
The  town  consists  of  a  pretty  wide  street  along  the  sea-shore, 
where  there  are  several  good  buildinp,  and  numerous 
small  lanes,  which  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  The  number  of  houses  amounts  to  about 
2000,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  to  20.000.  The  town  is 
defended  by  four  forts,  and  has  eight  churches  and  several 
convents*  In  the  midst  of  the  town  is  an  open  square, 
planted  with  exotic  trees,  as  Drac»na  Draco,  Jasminum 
azoricum,  and  Datura  arborea. 

The  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  80,000,  who  are 
descendants  of  the  Portuguese,  but  with  a  considerable 
mixture  of  African  blood.  The  number  of  negro-slaves  is 
still  considerable,  and  was  formerly  much  greater.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  very  industrious  and  enterprising  people. 

The  commerce  of  Madeira  is  considerable.  The  exports 
are  stated  to  amount  to  500,000/.,  of  which  about  400,000/. 
in  value  go  to  England.  The  principal  article  is  wine. 
During  the  late  war,  when  the  Spanish  wines  were  not 
brought  to  England,  30,000  pipes  were  exported  from  Ma- 
deira, according  to  the  statement  of  Lord  Valentia.  The 
importation  of  Madeira  wine  into  England  in  1833  was 
301,057  imperial  gallons.  In  1&25  the  export  was  14,425 
pipes,  and  in  1826,  9391.  The  wine  exported  is  Madeira 
wine  and  Malvasia  de  Madera.  The  latter  is  cultivated 
on  the  northern  coast,  near  the  village  of  Machico,  and 
amounts  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  quantity  exported. 
Minor  articles  of  export  are,  fruits,  dragon*s-blood,  honey, 
wax,  orchil,  a  lichen  collected  from  the  rocks  and  used  as  a 
red  dye,  and  tobacco,  besides  provisions  for  the  vessels 
bound  to  more  remote  places.  The  imports  consist  of  ma- 
nufactured goods,  corn,  fish  (herrings  and  cod),  oil,  salt- 
beef,  salt,  and  some  tropical  productions. 

Madeira  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  Robert  Machin,  an 
Englishman,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1419  or  1420  by  Gonial ves  Zaroo.  It  was  then 
covered  by  an  immense  forest,  whence  its  name  is  derived, 
Madera  in  Spanish  signifying  wood.  The  forest  was  set  on 
fire,  and  it  is  said  that  the  conflagration  lasted  seven  years. 
Soon  afterwards  it  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
culture  of  sugar  and  wine  was  introduced.  Sugar  was  grown 
to  a  considerable  extent  before  the  islands  in  the  West 
Indies  were  settled ;  but  upon  that  event  the  culture  de- 
creased, and  was  replaced  by  that  of  wine,  which  now  seems 
to  be  giving  way  to  coffee. 

About  40  miles  north-east  of  Madeira  lies  the  small  island 
of  JFbrto  Santo*  It  is  a  basalt  rock,  which  does  not  exceed 
500  feet  in  height.  Indian  corn  and  vegetables  are  culti- 
vated for  consumption,  and  a  little  wine  for  exportation. 
The  population  amounts  to  about  1200,  of  whom  600  live  in 
the  small  town  of  Porto  Santo,  the  roadstead  of  which  is 
much  exposed  to  southerly  winds. 

To  the  south-south-east  of  Cape  St.  Lourenco  are  three 
small  basalt  rocks,  lying  in  a  row  from  nortn  to  south. 
They  are  called  Ilhas  De^ertas,  and  are  only  inhabited  by 
sea-fowl,  but  they  are  visited  from  Madeira  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  orchil,  with  which  the  greatest  part  of  their 
surface  is  covered. 

(Lord  Valentia's  Voyages  and  Trareh  to  India;  Prior's 
y^'Jf^^e  to  the  Indian  Seas  ;  Spix  and  Martius,  Travels  in 
Brazil ;  Hoi  man's  Voyage  round  the  World.) 

MADHOUSE.    [Lunatic  Asylums] 

MA'DIA,  a  genus  of  South  AinericaiT  herbaceous  plants 
of  the  Composite  order,  one  of  the  species  of  whicn.  M. 
tativa,  is  of  value  for  the  oil  yielded  by  its  seeds  upon  pres- 
sure. The  genus  forms  the  type  of  Madieae,  a  division  of 
the  senecionideous  tribe  of  l>e  Candolle,  and  is  distin- 
guished among  its  congeners  by  its  roundish  one-rowed  in- 
volucre, the  bracts  of  which  are  keeled  and  envelop  the 
grains,  by  a  plane  receptacle  paleaceous  at  the  margui  and 
naked  in  the  middle,  and  by  its  bald  achftnia,  which  have 


four  or  five  angles,  and  taper  to  the  base.  Madia  sattva, 
which  forms  the  only  species,  is  an  upright  hairy  glan- 
dular viscid  Chilian  annufld,  with  oblong  entire  leaics 
half  ampli'xicaul,  opposite  at  tho  bottom  of  the  stem  arid 
alternate  at  the  top ;  the  flower-beads  are  racemose,  and  the 
flowers  pale  yellow.  It  has  long  been  cultivated  InChilu 
and  apparently  in  California,  for  the  sake  of  its  oil,  which  it 
of  excellent  quality.  It  has  latelv  attracted  attention  in 
Europe  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Boscli,  the  superintendent  of 
the  gardens  ofthe  king  of  Wirtemberg,  havmg  sucre^sfullT 
cultivated  it  in  Germany  on  a  large  scale.  He  found  tliai 
as  compared  with  rape  and  poppies  the  amount  of  oil  yielded 
per  German  acre  was  as  follows: — 

Rape       yields  240  lb»  of  oil  per  acre  German. 
Poppies        „      264  lbs.  „  « 

Madia  „      442  lbs.  „  „ 

This  oil  does  not  congeal  at  19*  below  tero  of  R6auni^:r. 
but  only  becomes  a  little  less  fluid,  which  makes  it  a  x  jla- 
able  material  for  keeping  machines  in  order.  The  sei-ds  a*-** 
sown  in  October,  and  from  four  to  six  pounds  are  roqur**! 
per  acre  (German).  The  crop  is  of  the  easiest  munn^i*- 
mcnt,  and  the  only  precaution  to  be  taken  by  the  rul  ■ 
vator,  which  it  is  important  to  notice,  is  that  the  seeds  niii*^t 
be  thrashed  out  soon  after  the  crop  is  cut,  otherwise  tlic  ::t«j- 
tinous  stalks,  when  heaped  up,  ferment  and  injure  tUv. 
seeds.     {Gardener's  Magazine,  March,  1B39,  p.  142.) 

MADISON,  JAMES,  was  born  on  the  5th  of  Manh 
(o.  s.),  1751,  at  the  seat  of  his  maternal  grandmother.  i)e.ir 
Port  Roval,  on  the  Rappahannock  river  in  Virginia.  II  i 
parent's  home  however  was  then  at  Montpellier,  in  Orange 
County,  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Madison  always  residecL 

He  received  his  first  instruction  fVom  Donald  Robertson, 
a  Scotch  teacher  in  King  and  Queen  County,  Virgin:  u 
with  whom  he  was  placed  at  twelve  years  of  age.  Durti:^ 
the  three  or  four  years  that  he  was  under  Robertson's  rare 
he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek,  I^tin,  and  Fren(!<. 
with  the  elements  of  mathematics.  He  afterwards  studt<«l 
about  two  years  at  home  under  the  Rev.  J.  Martin.  I'l 
1769  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Princeton  in  NVw 
Jersey,  in  preference  to  William  and  Mary  College  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  was  considered  unhealthy  to  students  from  tl>? 
upper  parts  of  the  oountry.  In  1772  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.,  to  obtain  which  however  it  was  necessary  to  comprr«« 
the  studies,  which  usuallv  occupy  two  years,  into  one,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  so  much  impaired  his  health,  that  it  %iufl 
thought  advisable  for  him  to  remain  in  Princeton  anotlir-- 
winter.  He  returned  to  Virginia  in  the  spring  of  1 773.  and 
commenced  a  course  of  reading  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ha  i . 
but  the  dispute  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain  hav- 
ing then  commenced,  he  was  soon  induced  to  take  an  arti\»^ 
part  in  it.  He  particularly  distinguished  himself  aa  a  frtiMp! 
to  religious  freedom  by  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  prearht>r» 
of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  who  were  then  persecutcil  «  '  M 
great  zeal  by  the  established  church,  and  occasion.i.l^ 
thrown  into  prison  for  preaching  in  defiance  of  prohibttor> 
laws.  In  the  spring  of  1 776  his  political  career  commenn  f 
by  his  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convent  u  : . 
which  formed  the  first  constitution  of  Virginia.  He  r4 1 - 
tinued  a  member  of  the  legislature  till  1777,  when  he  lt<»t 
his  election,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  conscientious 
refusal  to  treat  the  freeholders,  according  to  the  practfv 
then  prevailing.  Tho  legislature  however  named  liim  2 
member  of  the  council,  in  which  office  he  continued  tvi» 
years,  until  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  congress  ki 
which  body  he  took  his  seat  in  the  month  of  March.  I  T^mv 

His  letters  and  papers,  which  will  shortly  be  public he«U 
show  that  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  proeeedinz«  ^'f 
that  body  during  the  three  years  that  he  was  a  mcmV  r 
of  it. 

Returning  to  private  life  after  the  peace,  he  retcnroerl  hU 
legal  studies,  but  intermingled  them  with  misceUamvi:-* 
and  philosophical  reading.  Natural  history,  to  which  t>.'3 
genius  of  Buffon  had  then  given  unusual  attraction,  seemed 
to  have  been  his  favourite  branch  of  science,  and  he  has  \vt\ 
some  notes  of  his  observations  on  European  and  Amertcn.-i 
animals  ofthe  same  species.  In  1784  he  was  again  cliTtiMl 
to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  continued  a  member  if 
that  body  for  the  years  17^5  and  1786.  Here  he  formed 
the  scheme,  and  drew  up  a  resolution  for  that  purpose,  •  f 
inviting  .the  meeting  at  Annapolis,  which  led  the  way  to  the 
convention  that  formed  the  constitution  of  tho  Unuei 
States.  He  was  one  of  the  three  eommisaieners  fh>m  Vir- 
ginia wfao  assembled  at  Annapolis,  when  he  mei  Alexander  ^ 
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Council,  in  which  case  the  principal  cause  of  war  would 
huvo  heen  removed. 

After  serving  two  terms  Mr.  Madison  retired  to  private 
life,  in  March,  1817 ;  and  it  may  he  Questioned  whether  the 
eight  years  which  he  served  as  presiaent  were  not  the  least 
happy  of  his  life.  In  1829,  when  the  constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia was  suhmitted  to  revision,  he  consented  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  convention,  and  no  doubt  contributed  largely 
to  soothe  the  irritation  which  the  conflict  of  local  interests 
created.  He  also  acted  as  a  visitor  of  the  university  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson  as  its  rector.  [Jsfver- 
SON.]  Except  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  not  only 
hold  no  office  after  his  retirement,  but,  we  believe,  never  left 
his  county  after  he  quitted  Washington.  Although  Mr. 
Madison  lived  to  the  age  of  ei^hty-flve,  he  had  a  very  deli- 
cate constitution,  and  never  enjoyed  good  health.  He  died 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1836.  His  physician  said  that  he  had 
two  or  three  diseases,  any  ono  of  which  was  commonly  suf- 
ficient to  shorten  life. 

Montpellier,  his  patrimonial  estate,  is  a  large  tract  of  good 
land  in  Orango  County,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  about  twenty  miles  distant  The  house,  a 
large  brick  building,  with  a  Tuscan  portico,  was  sufficient 
for  himself  and  his  father.  He  was  much  visited  in  his  re* 
tirement.  His  character  and  former  station  attracted  many 
visitors,  and  his  almost  juvenile  spirits  and  delightful  con- 
versation, with  the  very  pleasing  manners  of  Mrs.  Madison, 
often  tempted  his  guests  to  protract  their  visits  longer  than 
they  had  intended.     His  visitors  thus  became  a  tax  on  his 

Eursc,  which  he  very  seriously  felt,  and  which  compelled 
im  firom  time  to  time  to  sell  portions  of  his  land.  Though 
he  was  incapable  of  giving  an  active  superintendence  to  his 
farm,  he  managed  it  with  great  judgment  and  with  tolerable 
success. 

In  person  Mr.  Madison  was  below  the  middle  size; 
though  his  face  was  ordinarily  homelv.  when  he  smiled  it 
was  80  pleasing  as  to  be  almost  handsome.  His  manner 
with  strangers  was  reserved,  which  some  regarded  as  pride, 
and  others  as  coldness ;  but  on  further  acquaintance  these 
impressions  were  completely  effaced.  His  temper  seemed 
to  1)0  naturally  a  very  sweet  one,  and  to  have  been  brought 
under  complete  control.  When  excited,  he  seldom  showed 
any  stronger  indication  of  anger  than  a  slight  tLuAi  on  the 
cheek.  As  a  husband  Mr.  Madison  was  without  reproach. 
He  never  had  a  child.  He  was  an  excellent  master,  and 
though  he  might  have  relieved  himself  from  debt,  and  se- 
cured an  easy  income,  he  could  never  be  induced  to  sell  his 
slaves  except  for  their  own  accommodation  (to  be  with  their 
wives  or  husbands).  The  writer  has  sometimes  been  struck 
with  the  conferences  between  him  and  some  trusty  servant 
in  his  sick  chamber,  the  black  seeming  to  identify  himself 
with  his  master  as  to  plans  of  management,  and  giving  his 
opinions  as  freely,  though  not  offensively,  as  if  conversing 
with  a  brother.  Mr.  Madison  has  more  than  once  told  the 
writer  that  he  should  have  been  a  great  gainer  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view  if  he  had  many  years  before  emancipated 
his  slaves.  It  was  his  deliberate  conviction  that  the  coloni- 
zation of  the  slaves  in  Africa  was  practicable.  He  endea- 
voured to  keep  aloof  from  party  feelings,  but  regularly  read 
the  newspapers,  and  remembered  their  contents  better  than 
most  people.  Though  he  was  cautious  in  expressing  his 
sentiments,  he  could  not  forbear  taking  the  liveliest  interest 
in  public  concerns,  especially  in  those  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, towards  which  he  seemed  always  to  feel  a  parental 
solicitude.  He  stood  well  with  all  parties,  and  was  solicitous 
so  to  stand,  both  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  love  of  popu- 
larity. Of  all  the  present  pubhc  men  Mr.  Clay  seemed  to 
be  his  fkvourite.  He  felt  great  solicitude  about  the  irri- 
tating discussions  between  the  North  and  South  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  and  remarked  that  Mr.  Clay  had  been  so 
successful  in  compromising  great  questions,  he  wished  he 
could  have  done  something  on  this ;  and  then,  he  added, 
'  perhaps  all  parties  would  join  and  make  him  president.' 

With  great  powers  of  argument  he  had  a  fine  vein  of 
humour;  he  abounded  in  anecdote,  told  his  stories  very  well, 
and  they  had  the  advantage  of  being  such  as  were  never 
heard  before,  except  perhaps  firom  himself.  But  distrusting 
the  infirmity  of  old  age,  he  would  often  say, '  I  believe  I 
have  told  you  this  story  before.'  Such  were  his  conver- 
sational powers  that  to  the  last  his  house  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  to  visit,  and  his  society  the  most  delightful 
that  caa  be  imagined.  Yet  more  than  half  his  time  he  suf- 
firtd  bodiljr  paint  and  loiiivtimef  yry  acute  pain.    He  kh 


pecuniary  legacies  to  some  nephews  and  nieces ;  1 500  dollars 
to  the  university  of  Virginia,  about  3000  or  4000  to  th« 
Colonization  Society,  and  the  rest  of  his  property,  in  value 
above  100,000  dollars,  to  Mrs.  Madison.  His  writings  will  be 
published  in  six  volumes  (exclusive  of  the  Debates  of  the 
Convention) :  vol.  i.,  Papers  relative  to  the  Old  Confederation 
and  Constitution  of  Virginia,  Letters  to  Jefferson,  Monrucw 
Washington,  &c,  down  to  1 789 ;  ii.,  Letters  to  the  same 
and  others  during  the  Administration  of  Washington  and 
Adams;  View  of  the  Policy  of  these  Administratiuns ; 
Conversations  with  Washington,  &c. ;  iii..  Letters  to 
Foreign  Ministers,  Heads  of  Departments,  Presidents,  &c^ 
showing  the  Policy  of  the  Jefferson  and  Monroe  Adminis- 
trations ;  iv.,  Letters  and  Writings  on  Constitutional  Sub- 
jects;  v..  Essays  and  Letters  on  Political  Economy,  the 
Law  of  Nations,  Natural  History,  &c. ;  and  vL»  Miscel- 
laneous.   {Communication  from  Virginia,) 

MADOC,  the  second  son  of  Owen  Gwynnedd,  prince  of 
Wales,  is  said  by  some  authors  to  have  discovered  America 
long  before  Columbus.  The  Welsh  chronicles  are  said  tu 
state,  that  Madoc,  having  been  compelled  bjr  civil  disturb- 
ances to  leave  his  native  country,  set  sail  m  1)70  with  a 
small  fleet,  and  directing  his  course  westward,  landed  aficx 
some  weeks  on  a  continent  which  produced  abundantly  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  diflefed 
greatly  from  those  of  Europe.  After  remaining  in  the 
cbuntry  a  long  time  he  left  there  120  persons,  and  returned 
to  Wales,  where  he  equipped  a  fleet  of  ten  vessels,  and  set 
sail  again,  but  was  never  afterwards  heard  of.  Some  of 
those  who  adopt  this  narrative  suppose  Madoc  to  have  landvd 
on  the  coast  of  Virginia  or  Carolina,  and  support  it  by  an 
account  of  the  discovery  of  an  Indian  population  in  North 
America  who  spoke  the  Welsh  language.  If  ho«c\vr 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  story,  Madoc  probably  landed  in  a 
higher  latitude  than  Virginia.  See  Filson*s  'Discovery. 
Settlement,  and  present  State  of  Kentucky ;  with  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Indian  Nations  within  the  United  Statr^* 
I^ndon,  1793,  8vo.;  also  Bcrtuch/ Eph^merid.  G^raph,* 
September,  1819.  The  above  narrative  of  Madoe*s  vo}aa:c 
(which  has  heen  copied  by  Hakluyt  in  the  third  voL  of  h.^ 
'  Voyages ')  is  given  in  the  '  Historic  of  Cambria,  now  called 
Wales,  a  part  of  the  most  famous  Yland  of  Brytaine,  written 
in  the  Brytish  language,  above  200  years  past,  by  Caraduc ; 
translated  into  English  by  H.  Lloyd,  gent. ;  corrected,  aus;- 
mented,  and  continued  out  of  records  and  best  appmed  au- 
thors, by  David  Powell,'  London,  1584,  4to.  Owen's '  Dm- 
ish  Remains'  (London,  1777,  8vo.;  1785,  12 mo.) con tai  • 
'  An  Account  of  the  Discovcrv  of  America  by  the  WeMi 
300  years  before  the  voyage  of  Columbus,*  written  by  Di. 
Plott.  Herbert,  in  his  'Travels,'  defends  the  claims  of  h.t 
countryman  Madoc  as  the  discoverer  of  the  New  WurM 
with  more  warmth  perhaps  than  good  sense.  But  tlic 
Northmen  are  said  to  have  discovered  America  some  time 
before  the  date  of  Madoc's  allied  voyage ;  and  thu  &cl 
appears  to  be  established  by  evidence  of  a  much  stronger 
kind  than  that  of  the  expedition  of  the  Welsh  prince. 

(^10^.  Univ.\  Journal  qf  the  London  Geog.  Soc..  ytL 
viii.,  p.  114.) 

MADOX,  THOMAS.  Of  the  personal  hUtory  of  Mail  i 
little  is  known.  He  resided  in  the  Middle  Temple.  11  r 
alwavs  writes  from  the  Middle  Temple.  Thomas  Madux  « f 
London  was  called  to  the  bar  by  that  Society  in  1704,  a-n-i 
the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  Wales  of  the  same  name,  in  1  Tm^. 
His  first  work  appeared  in  1702,  entitled  'Formulaie  An- 
glicanum ;  or  a  Collection  of  anticnt  Charters  and  Jostni- 
ments  of  divers  kinds,  taken  from  the  originals,  froca  the 
Norman  Conquest  to  Henry  VIU.' :  to  which  is  pivfixe«I  a 
very  learned  dissertation  on  antient  charters  and  in<^tru- 
ments.  In  1711  he  published  his  great  work,  entitled  *Tbe 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Exdieouer  of  the  kingb  i>f 
England,  in  two  periods:  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  John ;  and  from  the  end  i-f 
the  reign  of  King  John  to  the  end  of  the  reigu  of  EdvArd 
II.,  taken  from  records :  together  with  a  correct  copy  of  i^m 
antient  dialogue  concerning  the  Exchequer,  generally  a*- 
oribed  to  Gervasius  Tilbunensis;  and  a  dissertation  Vvo* 
cerniiig  the  most  antient  ereat  roll  of  the  Exchequer,  cvu- 
monly  styled  the  Roll  of  Quinto  Regis  Stephani.*  Th  > 
work,  which  was  reprinted  in  two  vols,  quarto,  with  :be 
valuable  addition  of  an  index,  in  1769,  begins  with  a  de< 
dication  to  the  queen,  followed  by  a  long  prefatory  cpistJe 
to  I^rd  Somers,  in  which  the  author  says»  *  The  rvconis 
which  I  here  veuoh  were  taken  by  my  own  pan  tnm  ite 
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Lamarck  established  many  important  genera,  especially 
charactcri:^ing  some  loss'l  groups ;  Lamouroux  also  laboured 
to  improve  the  cla^i-ificatijn.  Of  late  years  GohUu^s  has 
dcscri))L'daflihlioiial  lov41  groups;  and  M.  do  Bhiinville  has 
reorganised  the  labours  of  his  pietlccessors,  with  a  s])ecial 
rei^ard  to  the  soft  animal  ])arls  figured  and  dcicribed  by 
Lesueur,  Quoi,  Gaiuuud,  and  other  vo\aL;erd„ 

The  Madrephylliciia  of  this  writer  bcidom  acquire  that 
hij^hly  ramose  fif^ure  which  l)elon^s  to  the  Lamarckian 
genera  Madrcpura,  Pocillopora,  &c. ;  they  are  furnished  with 
cells  of  \arious  figure,  al\va)s  liuwever  radiated  by  lamella), 
which  are  fro(]ueiUly  numerous.  There  is  no  general  dis- 
tinctive characler  of  the  soft  parts,  ,or  M^ob'PW'  **  ^^®y 
have  usually  been  termed. 

GENERA. 

CycloliU's  (fossil). 

Animal  vmknown  ;  solidified  by  a  calcareous  poiypanwn, 
of  a  short,  simple,  orbicular,  or  elliptical  figure,  ilattened, 
and  marked  wiih  concentric  lines  below,  convex  above, 
with  a  great  number  of  very  fine  entire  lamellco,  convergent 
to  a  sublacunohe  centre. 

Lamarck  founded  the  genus  ;  Goldfuss  includes  it  with 
the  Fuugico.  Only  fossil  species  are  known ;  they  occur  in 
the  tertiary  and  upper  secondary  strata  chiefly;  Mr.  Lons" 
dale  notices  it  in  the  Silurian  system. 

Example.  Cyclolites  numismalis  (HadrcporA  porpita, 
Linn.).     Goldfuss,  tab.  14,  fig.  4,  u,  b. 

MontlivalUa  (fossil). 

Animal  unknown  ;  solidified  by  a  calcareous  polyparium 
of  suboonical  or  pyriform  figure  (fixed) ;  transvei*8ely  wnn- 
kled  below ;  rnlnrfr'*d,  excavated,  and  lamellato-radiatc 
above.  Frv)m  the  oolite  of  Caon.  Goldfuss  refers  it  to 
Anthoph\lhun  of  Schwcigger;  and  Blainville  says  it  is 
closely  allied  to  Cyclolites. 

Example,  Montlivaltia  caryophyllata.  Lamx.,  *  Zooph.' 
179,  figs.  8-10. 

Animal  gelatinous  or  membranous,  generally  simple,  de- 
pressed, orbicular  or  oval ;  mouth  superior,  transverse  in  a 
large  disk,  whii-h  is  covered  by  many  thick  cirriform  ten- 
tacula  ;  ibo  disk  is  soliJified  internallv  by  a  calcareous  solid 
polypariU7n,  of  a  eimi'le  figure  (bcldoni  conijdex),  orna- 
mented above  by  a  star  of  radiating  aculeated  lumellsD,  and 
below  by  simple  ru.;v)se  rays. 
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Fiin;;ia  p&toUari«.  • 

a,  upiH.'r  face ;  b,  low  cr  fioc. 

Thera  are  about  nine  recent  (mostly  from  Indian  Seas), 
and  as  many  fossil  species.     Blainville  arranges  them  in 


three  groups :  simple  and  circular ;  simple  and  eompres&ed ; 

complex  and  oblong. 

The  animal,  according  to  Quoi  and  Gaimard,  is  very  hk** 
that  of  Caryophyllia :  it  covers  Xlw  upper  face,  and  letun.^ 
over  the  lower,  so  that  the  whole  polyparium  is  inter.: -i. 
M.  Stutehbury  has  described  the  growth  of  this  coral  in  tbc 
'  Linnipan  Transactions.' 

Example,  Fungia  patcUaris.  £llis  and  Soland.,  t  J-*, 
figs.  1-4. 

PoUjjhyUia, 

Animals  numerous,  conlluent,  with  a  rather  promn.cr.t 
mouth,  lobed  at  the  margin ;  numerous  tentacula*  nut  u»\.\.  I 
the  mouth,  but  scattered  on  the  surface  of  a  fleshy  \\iX, 
which  entirely  envelopes  and  encloses  a  calcareous  %>- .  \ 
polyparium.  Polyparium  a  free,  oval,  elongated  pl.ic ; 
above  rather  convex,  and  covered  with  lamellar  ruij,-  -, 
which  arc  denticulated,  prominent,  very  slender,  and  tr..  .^ 
verse,  but  without  stelUform  disposition;  below  rather  c^..- 
cave,  and  roughened  by  close-set  tubercles. 

Tlie  whole  ma^s  is  free  on  the  sea-bed. 

Example.  Fungia  talpa  of  lAmarck.  ^Aotinolc^gic,*  pi.  CJ, 

fig.  1. 

Antkophyllum. 

Animal  unknown,  containing  a  calcareous  polypariur'% 
of  a  conical  or  pyriform  figure,  fixed  in  the  lever  yiu  t. 
enlarged,  flattened,  excavated,  and  multilamellous  in  tt.'- 
upper  part.  This  genus  includes  fossil  species  from  antii  i.i 
rocks,  and  appears  imperfectly  distinguished  fiumTurbui- 
lia,  unless  the  species  of  that  genus  were  all  free*  which  d  uC 
least  doubtful. 

Example.    Anthophyllum  Guettardi,  Defr. 

Note.  Ehrenberg  unites  in  one  genus,  Monomycci^.  th.* 
Anthophylla  Montlivaliise,  and  the  two  first  groups  ^  f 
Fungia. 

Turhinolia. 

Animal  simple,  conical,  ribbed  externally  with  larger  a:  i 
smaller  ribs;  terminated  above  b v  a  mouth  begirt  w.;*^ 
numerous  tcntacula,  and  solidified  by  a  calcareous  f^J:y}>*- 
rium. 

Polyparium  free,  conical,  furrowed  externally,  atlenuau  I 
to  one  extremity,  enlarged  at  the  other,  and  ending  iii  x 
large  shallow  radiated  cell. 

Most  of  the  species  are  fossil:  they  occur  in  rocks  of .:'! 
ages,  particular  species  belonging  to  each;  but  if  the  ge:.ui 
is  not  very  obscurely  characterised,  the  use  of  the  term  '^ 
not  very  accurate.  According  to  Blainvillo,  the  recent  T. 
amicorum  has  twenty-four  ribs;  but  this  number  is  ex- 
ceeded vastly  in  some  of  the  fb-ssil  Bi>ecies  referred  to  ii.o 
genus ;  and  in  others  there  are  fewer  than  twenty-lbur. 

Diploctenium  of  Gohlfuss  is  a  compressed  turbinoUa,  ai^ 
cording  to  Blainville. 

Example,    Turbinolia  amieorumi  Bl.    South  Seas. 

Turbinolopsis  (fossil). 

Animal  unknown,  solidifiod  by  a  calcareous  poimpartuL:^ 
of  a  simple  turbinated  figure,  and  free,  fbis  poly  pan  uui  .> 
laeunuse,  furnished  above  with  radiating  lam^lls,  united  ..; 
short  equal  intervals,  and  marked  externally  by  longitud...  il 
flexuous  strioSi  inclosing  belwoen  their  united  edges  vcrii^..! 
lines  of  pores  or  cells. 

M.  Lamouroux  describes  this  genus.  It  has  hoen  :^* 
cently  adopted  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  fur  si)ec\mens  which  u*  <  ^.r 
plentifully  in  strata  below  old  red-sandstone-  (*  Silui..  .i 
System,*  by  Murchison.)  Do  Blainville  appears  to  tU-:  w 
it  should  be  reunited  with  Turbinolia,  but  be  had  not  t.  v- 
amincd  the  specimens  noticed  by  Lamouroux. 

Example.  Turbinolia  ochracea*  X«amouroux.  '  Qea.  d* » 
Polyp.,*  t,  82. 

Caryophyllia, " 

Animals  actiniform,  subcvlindrical.  provided  with  a  aimr  ■«? 
or  double  crown  of  short,  thick,  perforated  tentacula,  «i  .:.\ 
project  from  the  surface  of  stars  or  cylindriconical  cclo 
cells  furnished  with  radiating  lamello  internally  complce. 
externally  striated,  and  aggregated  into  a  solid  conical  \  ^>- 
lyparium,  fixed  at  the  base.  The  species  are  groupt^d  .u- 
cording  to  the  simple  or  fssciculated  character  of  tl..* 
mass.  There  are  both  recent  and  Ibssil  examples  of  i\.«  a 
group. 

Lamarck  is  the  author  of  this  genus,  distinguishing  tc 
from  Turbinolia  and  from  Oculina:  he  has  been  fulK>\«i^i 
by  nearly  all  zoologists ;  but  Goldfuss  has  reunitetl  Car}  tv. 
phyllia  and  Oculina  into  bis  genus  Lithodendron. 
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with  B  lubolpeulu  omiiIiik.  Ikdnitto-UmellllVTaiu,  tennl- 
naling  the  hw  brtnoliM  of  the  pnJyparium,  which  U  fixed, 
of  a  turbinated  Bhape,  BSleTnall;  itrisied,  and  infernally 
laeunoie. 

Tho  ipecwa  were  inrluded  in  Lamarck's  [;enui  Caryo- 
phyllia :  the  fouil  Bpeciea  sro  chiefly  rrom  the  oolitic  forma- 

Example.  Lobophf Ilia  earduus,  (Carjrophyllia  carduua, 
liimck.) 

Meandrtna, 

Animali  mate  or  Icsi  confluent,  in  one  surface,  in  IoTi$r 
tinuoua  series,  hnvinR  eacli  a  distinct  monlh  and  lalerul 
series  of  very  short  tcntaoula,  containeil  in  shallow  celU. 
which  are  not  really  separate,  but  form  by  their  lateral 
union  dinuous  valleys ;  those  Talloys  are  ftirnislieil  on  each 
side  of  the  niL>sial  line  uirh  transverse  siibpnr.-illcl  lamollio. 
endilij;  a^ainit  ri'1t;es  which  separate  the  valleys :  tlie  nhole 
ciilcarcous  jmlyj'anu'n  is  fixed,  siiuplo,  turbiniform  when 
young,  and  globular  when  old. 

Tins    genus,    eslablishcd    by   I.amnrck,    is    universiilly 
adopted  by  loophytoloRisia.     The  rcconi  niecies  liclong  to 
llic  liidiuii  ur  South  Atlantic  Sc;i«.    The  l'ii->il  species 
few,  and  chiefly  Iwlong  to  llic  oulilio  fuitnaliun. 


.Ma 


Erample.  Mcandrina  drodala>a.  Ellis  and  Sol,,  t  46, 
f,  1. 

Dictyophyllia  {fossil). 

i^ntmo/* unknown,  contained  in  polygonal,  rather  irrct^ular 
cc//*  of  a  conaiderablo  sixo;  cells  separated  by  partitions 
denticulated  on  both  sides ;  the  calcareous  jyi/i/parium 
which  results  is  fixed,  deeply  reticulated  on  thcHurface, 
and  encrusts  other  bodies.  (The  base  of  the  cells  is  finely 
lubcrculatod.) 

The  be't  marked  species  (D.  reticulnin)  is  found  in  the 
chalk  of  Maas  I  rich  I.     Goldfuas,  l.'il,f'g.3. 

Agarida. 
Animals  wholly  unknown,  conlainwl  inpel]*,which  often  ap- 
pear incomplete  or  confused,  and  sublamellur  internally :  they 
cuiistilutc  by  llieir  union  a  stony  pntijparium,  fixed,  formed 
of  llattcneil  foliacoous  irregular  expansions,  slclliferous  on 
one  side  only.    , 

The  recent  species  aro  not  numerous  ;  we  receive  them 
frnui  the  Indian  Ucean  and  South  Sea.  Goldfuss  refers 
some  fossils  to  this  genus. 

Kxamfle.  Agaricia  cucullala.  Ellis  and  Sol.,  t  42 
f.  1.  2. 

Tridacorhytlia. 

Animals  actiniform,  confluent,  very  depressed,  enlarged, 
and  attenuated  to  a  finely  crcnulated  edye;  mouth  central, 
a  littlo  tuberculous,  but  without  ttntacula;  cells  deep, 
irroLiular,  fohaceous  in  the  borders,  lara  ell  a  to -rod  late,  and 
deniiculflte  within,  externally  and  irregularly  airioled  ;  the 
polijjiiferoua  mass  thus  formed  is  calcareous,  foliaccous, 
not  porous,  striated,  turbinated  and  fixed  at  tho  narrow 
pwt, 
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Lamarck  Inoluded  th«  priMtpd  t^)m  (T.  iMtvM) 
in  his   g«nu(   Favonia ;   anoibec  ho  otnod  Bxpluikna 

Eiamplt,    Tn'lacopnyllia  lacttica.   Bitis  atid  SoL,  L  94- 
^folllicaIaHa. 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  cells  imperffttly  ei'rcum- 
teribed,  somelimes  even  confused  or  confluent ;  the  laiaelln 
of  these  cells  are  very  prominent,  very  distinct,  rather  nu- 
merous, and  diverge  from  a  tubercle;  tho  union  of  the  celW 
is  marffiiial  and  in  one  surface  ;  tho  polyyarium  is  ealcare- 
ous,  very  lac unoso  and  polymorphous:  sometimes  it  enrru->ia 
other  bodies,  is  agiflomeratcd  into  a  heap,  or  spread*  iit 
sinuous  expansions,  striated  externally. 

This  genus  of  Lamarck  is  suppoted  to  bo  identical  wi'h 
Hydnopiira  of  Fischer.  The  recent  species  are  from  ilm 
Indian  Seas.  Mr.  I^msdale  refers  a  fossil  species  o(  ih'.- 
Silurian  system  to  this  genus. 

Examjile.  Moiiiicularia  cxesa.  Sd.  and  EUii,  t.  4-J 
f.  3. 

Pavmia. 

Animals  without  tentacula  ;  the  cells  which  rontainr-1 
tlicm  confluent,  conical,  small,  rather  oblique,  (bmi-b''l 
with  many  very  closu  latnellra  disposed  irregularly,  thou^-li 
sometimes  in  series;  tho  polgparium  thus  compospil  is 
eulid,  lixud,  running  into  various  agglomerations  and  ex- 
pansions.  with  sharp  edges. 

The  recent  species  are  frjm  tho  East  and  West  In-'iin 
Seas.  The  few  fossil  6]iccies  are  from  iransiiiou  andoolinc 
formations. 


Erample.  Pavonia  boleliformis.  Ellis  and  SoU  I.  Z 
f.  3.  4. 

Tho  followiTig  genera,  vii.:  Aslrna,  Echinastra*.  On 
lina,  and  Brancbn'^iroia.  are  grouped  by  Do  Blainrille  un'l 
the  subsectional  title  of  MAiittASTiLSA  : — 

Antmali  short,  more  or  less  cylindrical ;  mouth  roiinil-' 
placed  in  tho  midst  of  a  disk  covered  with  few  and  rnrl.i 
short  tentaculu  ;  eelU  shallow,  lamella)  radialin|;>  and  r'<ni 
ing  by  their  union  a  fixed  polymorphous  pnli/parium.'KXv 
ofien  encrusts  other  bodies,  or  is  agglomerated  on  iIm! 
Tliii  great  genus  is  divided  into  sections- 
Section  A.  Aftripoidet  of  Quoi  and  Gaimarl. — Sta 
rounijand  often  disjoined. 

Example.  Aslra>a  cilycularis  (CarynphiUia  eafyru'.i' 
of  Lamarck).    Mediterranean. 

Section  B.  jlf-iiWrini/orm  jJt/rfTrt-.— Stars  distinct,  !■• 
equal,  oblong,  more  or  less  diluent,  forming  encru-iim 
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'rctdar,  \eTj  diif-:.'. 

prominent,  and  fr)i'ming  encrusting  masses. 
(These  are  chielly  fo^.il.J 
Example.    Aslrata  Lucasiana,  Defr.,  from  the  ouliir  '■! 

Seclion  D.  rK/wM/rn-n.— Cells  tubular,  vortical,  mmf  .>- 
less  distant,  with  a  round  opening,  the  edges  being  buiVt 
prominent,  and  radiated  by  a  moderate  number  (li  ioi<> 
o!  rump/ete  lamella.  This  section  inctudw  nanrnm-ni 
and  fossil  species. 

Example.     Astral  faveolata.    Bills  and  SoL,  t  iJ, 
(The  animal  is  de^cnbod  by  Quui  and  Gaimard.) 
Section  E. — Cells  roundisli,  approximate,  sometime*  'r- 
E>gular,  rather  sballoiv;  the  lamella)  very  dis-tinct,  cutlir;. 
complete,   extended  over  the   rounded   interttieet;   masi 
TUBling  or  agglomerated. 


Example.    Ailrica  ananu.    Ellis  and  Sol.,  t.  AT, 

^il»'tioll  F,  Sideroitrtea. — Cells  BUperilcial  or  shallow, 
inileDiicd,  wirh  numerous  very  fine  lumello},  rajjalin<;  from 
an  excavated  centre,  and  continued  to  meet  or  cten  lo  join 
those  of  neighbouring  cells. 

Kxamplg.     Aatraa  eiilerea.     Ellis  and  Sol.,  t.  49. 

TliK  fossil  species  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  later 
scrumlary  and  tertiary  rocks. 

Blainville  makes  suveral  groups  of  them  according  to  the 
manner  of  their  growth. 

Suction  G.  i)ip*a*ir(pa.—Ofaglobular  figure;  cella  pro- 
foiinil,  infundibuliform,  eubpoly^onal,  contiguous,  with 
common  partiiioiis,  which  are  elevated,  tutcalea,  and  «Ai-  ■ 
nulated  on  the  edges. 

Example.  Astrscadipsacea,  Lamarck;  Madre  pom  favosa, 
Ellis  and  Sol., t.  SO. 

There  are  fossil  speciet  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary 

Section  H.  Montastraa. — In  thick  maMci  composed  of 
tubular  cells,  which  acquire  a  polygonal  Hguro  from  juxla- 
linsLtion  ;  Ibeir  edges  not  prominent;  the  cavity  not  deep, 
furnished  with  numerous  lamelliD  united  to  a  solid  promi- 
nent axis.     The  known  species  are  fossil. 

Section  I.  Favatlriea.— In  a  thick  mass  composed  of 
largo  polygonal  excavaled  celK  pluriradrale,  depressed  in 
die  centre,  and  hollowed  towards  the  margin.  (Acervularia 
of  Schweigger ;  Cyathophyllum  oi  Goldfuss. 

Goldfusa's  generic  namo  is  much  employed  for  fossils  of 
■  he  Silurian  rocks. 

Example.    Recent,AstrccamBgni!lc3.  IndianSea.  Fossil, 


Laaarolt  eiUhllshed  the  genui ;  SohTeiggor  W  oniM  It 
toAilnea,andGoIdfUsB  to  Caryophyllia.) 


I  Baltica,  B^(.^ 

.  Lonsilale  ffis  prnpusetl 


L,  Linn.) 


.   ,..  ,  ..  w  genus,  allied  to  Cyf 

Ihiphi/Uum ;  nnd  from  its  vesicular  internal  structure  calls 
it  Cyitipkytlum.     From  Silurian  rocks.) 

Sei^lion  K.  Slrombatirixa.—\a  coiticiform  masses  < 
pnsed  of  i n fun dibuli form,  polygonal,  radiato-lamelliferoui 
I'ells,  which  are  prohferous,  or  succeed  one  another  verti- 
cally. Goldfuss  calls  the  group  Strombodes.  Its  distinct* 
ncss  is  doubted  by  Blainville. 

Examfile.  Strombodcs  pcntagonus,  Goldfuss.  Fossil,  in 
the  North  American  limestone. 

Section  L.  Cellattrtea. — The  species  of  this  group  differ 
from  the  DipsastrscEe  principally  by  the  fineness  of  their 
rs'tiilitig  lamollee,  and  by  a  peculiar  cellular  structure.  The 
fos-il  spiicics  ore  found  in  terliaty  strata. 

Krample.     Astroja  incerla.     Sol.  nnd  Ellis,  t  47,  3. 

Ill  concluding  his  examination  of  the  great  genus  Astma 
fthich  includes  aeverol  other  genera  adopled  by  Goldfuss, 
Svhweigger,  &c.),  De  Blainville  acknowledges  the  probable 
imperfection  of  the  arrangement  above  given,  and  notices 
the  transitions  which  it  presents  to  the  generic  groups  of 
l^aryophyllia,  Pavonia,  Oculina,  &c.  Perhaps  until  the 
relation  of  ibo  lataollifcrous  cells  Eo  their  contained  polypi 
w  known  from  a  very  general  investigation  of  recent  types, 
innbgisls  will  do  wisely  not  to  propose  tien  genera  from 
lU-iitiJerstood  specimens  of  antient  corals. 
Echinagtr^a. 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  raised  cells  which  are 
Eirungly  radiated,  rather  irregular,  echinulaled,  and  occupy 
""iy  the  upper  sur/aee  nf  the  coral.  The  mass  is  cither 
fl\ed  or  free,  expanded  into  a  lobatc  or  retlexed  plate,  inter- 
"i!tv  echinaleil,  striated,  but  not  porous  externally. 

{T^an  of  Explanaria,  Lam.,  is  included  in  this  new  group, 
as  well  as  Echinophora  of  that  author.) 

Example.     E.  ringens,  Lam. 
Oculina. 

AnimaU  unknown,  contained  in  regular,  round,  radiated 
i^eUi,  more  or  less  prominent,  and  scattered  on  the  siufaoe 
of  ntolid,  oompact,  arborescent,  Qxod  pDlypariuin. 


Ertimpte.    OouUna  axillaris.    Ellis  and  Sol.,  1 13,  f.  S. 


Animals  unknown;  the  cells  which  contained  them  are 
of  a  cylindrical  figure,  channelled  internally,  prominent, 
radiating  from  the  general  mass,  and  united  into  a  ramose, 
cylindrical,  solid  coral.  Only  one  species.  B.  limbata,  Gold- 
fuss. I,  8.  f,  7  :  from  the  Jura  limestone,  Suabia. 

MADREPOILEA,  the  second  section  of  Ilia  Stony 
Zoantharia  of  De  Blainville,  and  placed  by  him  after  Ma- 

DRBPBYLLTtRA. 

The  Corals  of  this  seelion  are  generally  arborescent,  with 
small  partially  lamelliferous  cells,  and  constantly  porous  in 
the  interstices  and  walls  of  the  cells:  TbL-;  lost  is  the  most 
important  character.  The  Laroarchiaii  genus  Madrepora 
included  many  of  the  genera  of  De  Blainville. 

Dentipora. 

Animals  unknffwn  ;  cells  deep,  circular,  mammillalcd, 
furnished  with  ten  dentiform  lamellra  prominent  towards 
the  margins,  scattered  in  the  polyparium.  which  is  compact, 
expanded,  its  ports  anastomosing  together,  and  echlnulated 
with  strong  interstitial  tubercles. 

The  species  are  ranked  with  Oculina  by  Ehicninrg  and 
earlier  authors. 


EIliB  and  Sol.,  L  SB. 


Sxample.    Dentipont  virglneE 

AstncopOTO. 

Animalt  unlinown  (probably  provideil  with  a  Bln|;te  crown 
of  12  lenlocula):  the  celli  which  contained  them  are  pro- 
minent, mammillnry,  int^niall]'  sulcaled,  and  irregularl]' 
>caltore<I  on  the  Eurrace  of  the  potyparium.  Polyparium 
extremely  porous  and  eohinulatcd,  enlarged  into  thin  es- 
pinsioni. 

Bxample.    Aatrea  myriophthalma  of  Lamarck. 
Sideri^inra. 

Animals  unknown;  celh  deep,  immersed,  circular  or  lub- 
hexagonal,  with  six  deep  notches  at  the  border,  and  a  pro- 
roinent  central  a\is,  irregularly  dispersed  on  the  arborescent, 
palinated,  finely  granulalud,  hut  not  porous  polyparium. 

(Several  of  Lainurcks  Pontes  are  placed  in  this  group.) 

Example.     Sideroporix  digituta.     In  the  Leyden  Muaeum. 

Stytopora. 

Animals  unknown ;  celU  nlth  few  lobes  at  tlie  circum- 
ference, inlernully  striated,  with  a  pidtillirarm  axis,  irregu- 
larly af^rcgatcd  into  an  arborescent  or  subpalmatcd  fl\ed 
polyparium,  whose  interstices  are  porous  and  echinulated. 

(This  group  of  Schwcigger  is  not  considered  as  really 
generic.) 

Coicinoiiora. 

Animals  unknown  ;  cell*  infundibuliform,  quincuncial, 
forming  the  openings  of  capillary  lubes  laterally  adherent 
into  an  attached,  poljmotphous  polyparium. 

(This  group,  established  by  Goldfuss,  is  ranked  by  that 
author  near  to  Relepura.  I'here  i^  apparently  no  evidence 
tluit  it  should  be  placed  among  the  Moidreporaia.) 

Example.  Coscinopora  infundibuliformis.  Goldf.,  pi.  9, 
and  pi.  3(f,  f.  10. 

Oemmipora. 

Animals  wiihouttentacula;  ceW»  deep,  cylindrical,  chan- 
nelled, and  almost  lametliferous  vllhin,  prominent  in  d 
itiammiHari/ form  on  the  surface  of  a  fixed,  porous,  aibores- 
-— '  --' — 'niForm  polvpf-— 


'Several  of  lAmarck  s  ExpU 


into  this 


Example.    G.  musenterlna.    Ellis  and  Sol 


Montipora. 

Animals  actiniform,  short,  provided  with  small  tantacula, 
to  the  number  of  twelve,  placed  in  a  single  series ;  cellt 
very  small,  rounded,  impressed,  regular,  with  few  inlernal 
grooves.  Polt/pariuta  incruating  or  agglomerated,  very 
porous,  much  echinulated,  and  marked  by  mammiJIary 
prominence*  on  the  free  surface. 

(Some  of  Lamarck's  Poritea  are  included  in  this  ger 

Example.     Porilei  verrucosa,  lamck.  Aiutralwia. 
Madrepora. 

AnimaU  actiniform.  rather  short,  with  twelve  simple  ten- 
tacula;  m/m  deep,  prominent,  scarcely  aielliietous,  irr^u- 


is  ^enus.) 
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lorly  scattered  on  the  Burfaoe,  and  accumulated  lowuds  ibo 
lenninations  of  the  polyparium,  which  i*  very  porous, 
arbore^ent  or  frondesceul,  and  fixed. 

(This  restricted  genus  include*  several  recent  spteies,  and 

few  fossils.) 


%  " 


Palmipora.       ^ 

Aiiiraala  unknown ;  edit  very  small,  unequal,  complelv'y 
immersed  fs  Wf/y  rad'iled  scattered  poljparum  flxol, 
cellular  within  very  Dntly  porous  and  rclieulated  eiter- 
nallv   expanded  n  a  pain  a  e  o   d  g  laled  Ibrm 

(The  genus  a  eludes  M  llcporti  ale  cornis  of  Linn,  arp) 
dthcra  1  ke   [ ) 


Example    M  lleporaalcicorais  Lmn 
lleliopora 

Animalsshort  and  cyl  nlr  al  w  th  a  crown  of  IS  or  l< 
broad  and  horl  t  nl  c  la  c  lis  c)l  ndr  cal  vcr  cal  or  sab 
divergent,  immersed,  inlemall'j  crenutaied  by  ptiriial  lamcl 
1»;  i«lyparium  largely  poniis  in  the  ittterral  of  ibe  nils. 


H'ttopoci  oanleA, 

Eramplt.  Heliopora  cnjrulB^  Madrcpora  cxrulea.  Ellis 
nnil  Sul.,  t  13,  f.  4'  Focillopars  CECCtUea,  Lamck.  Fnim 
equaluriat  seas. 

A  fuMil  ipecJBi  in  the  trtnuitian  limestone  (wtrna  pon>- 

aa.  Gold.),  usually  ranked  ill  this  S*ii>u(,  i«  put  in  Porilvs  bv 

Eiirenbarg  and  Lanadale.  (llurchiioa's  <  Silurian  Region. ) 

Alveopora. 

Animals  aciinifbrm,  with  iwelva  aimpte  tentaeula  )  eelU 
de«p.  polf  i;ona1,  irregular,  unequal,  inlemaih/  luberouiijer- 
oui,  with  perforated  Or  reticulaled  parietea,  echinulated  on 
thu  terminal  edges;  polyparium  poToui, cellular. 


AlTaopgn  nlifsn. 

Bxamph.  AlTeaporaretepor^  Mtdieparar«lepora,Lmii. 
Ellis  audSoU  t.  94,  f.  3-5.  r-  i~      . 

Goniopora. 

Animals  aclinifonu,  elongated,  cylindrictal,  with  a  rrovn 
of  njpre  than  twelve  simple  lenlacula ;  eellt  pulygonal,  in- 
ternally Bulcoted,  echinnlated  on  the  edges;  polypftriuin 
ettremety  porous. 

Oncrccent  specics(G.pedunculataof  QuoiandOaimard}. 
Porii4t 

Aninub  uroaolate,  with  twa..o  Tery  thori  tentaouU ; 


•xlU  pcdmmal,  unaqual,  imperfeetly  definsd,  iDeompletely 
radiatad  by  fllameiitou*  pointed  rays,  with  «ubinulal«d 
intamli;  polyparium  diveraifotm,  poioiu  and  eehiiULled. 


(A  seam  of  Luniartk,  but  somewliat  contracted  bv  Blain  • 

ville.) 

ExampU.  Poritcs  clavaria,  Lamck.  EllisandSol,  L  47, 
f.  1. 

Serialopora. 

Animali  without  teniacula?;  re/^.r  immened,  ciliatedoii 
the  edges,  but  not  Internally  lam  el  life  ro  us,  ranged  in  longi- 
tudinal series  on  the  cylindrical  branches  of  a  porous  finely 
ramified  polyparium. 

{A  genua  of  Lamarck,  modiQed.  It  includea  only  a  few 
species,  much  like  ibe  type,  Madrepora  teriata,  Linn. : 
figured  in  Ellis  and  Sol.,  I.  31,  f.  l-2.>-  Ehrenberg  ranks 
Ihem  wilb  Milleporos. 

Animals  without  teniacula  ? ;  celh  small,  shallov.  subpoly- 
ganal.cchinulated  on  the  edges,  and  sometimes  rather  lanel- 
liforous  within  ;  towards  the  terminations  of  the  branching 
polyparium  tlio  cells  are  contiguous  and  adherent,  but 
separated  by  granular  interstices  near  the  base  of  allach- 
ment.     The  polyparium  Is  not  porous. 

(Lamarck   established    the   genus,   which    is   generally 
adopted.    Bhronberg  duuhts  if  Ihera  be  any  lentaoulaO 
Ex-    p.  diiinicur>iis,Lamck.  Recent,  in  the  Indian  Sea. 
UADREPORIT£.--^n|Aracosife,-  Colimnat  Corton- 
^e<^Lim«. — Occurs  in  roundish  masses,  the  straalure  of 
which  is  columnar  and  diverging-     Fracture  tndislinelly 
lamellar-    Hatdaetaaa;  yields  easily  to  the  knife.  Culouc 
greyisb-blaok.    Lustre  vitreous.    Opaquft  or  only  translu- 
cent on  the  edges.    Specific  gravity  2'7>    It  ia  found  in 
Norway  at  Stavero,  in  transition  rocka;  at  (J^^bytta  in 
alum  aUte;  in  Greenland,  and  in  Saliburf. 
Analysis  by  Klaproth : — 

Oarbonata  of  Lime  ,  93- 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia      .  10'39 

Carbonate  of  Iron  .  1*!9 

Silica  .  .  4*50 

Carbon      .  .  .  O'SO 

69-65 
UADRID,  the  capital  of  New  Coslile  and  of  Spain,  and 

now  also  of  the  province  of  Madrid,  stands  onarangeofsinall 
hills  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  extensive  plain  of  New  Cas- 
tile, whici)  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ine  mountains  of 
Cuadarroma,  4nd  on  the  sonth  by  those  of  Toledo,  in  40'' 2^^ 
1  b"  N.  lat.,  and  3°  42'  \V-  long,  of  Greenwich-  Madrid  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  ine  Mantua  Carpctanorum  of 
the  Romans,  which  was  called  Idajarilura  by  the  Goths, 
whence  its  present  name  Madrid  is  derived.  Some  antiqua- 
rians contend  that  it  was  so  called  by  the  Spanish  Arabs, 
ip  vbose  language  tbe  word  Magtrit  meant  a  '  well-aired 

pufing  the  Qccupation  of  the  peninsula  hy  the  Arabs  tbe 
place  served  as  a  ftoniier  town,  and  its  castle  was  oAen 
taken  from  the  Arabs  and  retaken  by  Ihem  until  10H6,  when 
it  ¥^  finally  taken  by  Aipbonso  Vt.,  tlja  conqucrur  of 
Toledo,  who  annexed  it  to  the  bishopric  of  Toledo,  to  which 
it  now  belongs.  It  continued  to  be  a  mere  village  until  tbe 
reign  of  Henry  III.  of  Castile,  who,  being  passionately  fund 
of  hunting  the  wild  boar  and  tbe  hear,  both  which  animals 
were  then  abundant  in  tbe  mountains  near  Madrid,  made 
the  place  his  residence  during  the  hunting  season.  Charles 
V.  occasionally  Uved  in  it,  and  it  was  at  last  made  the  capital 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  by  bis  son  Philip  II.,  in  opposllion 
to  iheopinion  of  his  ministers,  who  stroiigly  advised  him  to 
fix  his  court  at  Lisbon. 

Madrid  is  more  than  3000  English  feet  above  tbe  level  of 
the  sea,  a  circunutance  which  acoouots  for  the  coldness  of 
its  wintera.  In  summer  tbe  heat  is  excessive,  in  some 
measure  owing  to  tbq  want  of  trees  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Tbe  iherntoroeter  in  IB3I  rose  to  1I7°  of  Fahrenheit  in  ihu 
□pen  air.  In  winter  the  some  thenuometer  sometimes  de 
■oanda  as  low  as  It)". 

Madrid  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hansanares,  a  small 
rivulet  which  has  its  ri»e  in  the  mountains  of  Guadariama, 
^ut  36  miles  from  the  capital,  and  whith,  after  flowing 
undeilbawallsof  Madrid,  joins  tbe  Xarama,  a  considerable 
stream,  at  tome  dialanoe  from  tbe  capital.  Two  majestic 
htidgea,  called  Puente  de  Toledo  and  Puente  de  Segovia,  are 
thrown  QvertheMansoDarea;  but  such  is  the  contrast  between 
theimpcaing  grandeur  of  these  bridges  and  tbe  scanty  stream 
which  flows  beneath  them,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  the  witty 
saying  <  that  the  kings  of  Spain  ought  to  sell  the  bridges,  and 
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parchaie  water  witli  tbe  money.'  In  winter  however  the 
heavy  rains,  and  in  spring  the  sudden  melting  of  the  snow 
on  the  neighbouring  mountains,  sometimes  swell  the  Man- 
xanares  into  an  impetuous  torrent. 

Madrid  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  twenty  feet  high, 
whicli  contains  fifteen  gates,  mostly  built  of  coarse  grey 
granite.  Among  these  tne  gate  of  Alcaic,  and  that  of  San 
Vicente,  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  and  that  of  To- 
ledo, erected  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  are  charac- 
terised by  purity  of  design  and  solidity  of  structure.  During 
the  present  civil  war,  some  slight  fortifications  have  been 
erected  on  the  principal  points  leading  to  the  city. 

The  general  aspect  of  Madrid  from  all  the  approaches 
is  anything  but  iuviting.  The  numerous  fantastic  spires  of 
churches  and  convents,  the  tiled  roofs  of  the  houses,  the 
sterility  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  total  absence  of  good 
houses,  pleasure-gardens,  or  other  buildings  which  indicate 
the  approach  to  a  great  city,  give  to  the  capital  of  Spain  the 
most  gloomy  and  forbidding  appearance. 

The  interior  however  is  not  devoid  of  beauty.  The  wide 
and  well-paved  streets,  the  extensive  and  well-planted  public 
promenades  in  and  near  the  city,  with  the  fountains  in 
many  of  the  squares,  the  gorgeous  churches,  and  handsome 
public  buildings,  remind  the  traveller  that  he  is  in  the 
capital  of  Philip  II.  The  houses  are  well  constructed:  the 
foundations  and  some  of  the  ornamental  parts  are  of  granite, 
and  the  rest  of  red  brick,  stuccoed  and  generally  painted. 
Each  house  is  four  or  five,  and  frequently  six  stories  high, 
and  contains,  as  in  Paris,  several  families.  The  principal 
streets,  with  few  exceptions,  are  moderately  wide  and  hand- 
some :  that  of  Alcaic,  fur  instance,  is  wider  than  Portland- 
place  in  London,  and  contains  many  'splendid  buildings. 
The  Calle  Mayor,  Carrera  de  San  Geronimo,  Calle  de 
Atocha,  &c.,  would  be  ornaments  to  any  capital;  the 
rest  of  the  streets  are  generally  narrow  and  crooked.  There 
are  42  squares,  of  which  the  principal  arc — that  of  tbe 
Royal  Palace;  that  of  Santa  Catalina,  where  a  beautiful 
bronze  statue  of  Cervantes  has  been  lately  placed ;  the 
Puerta  del  Sol,  where  the  five  principal  streets  of  Madrid 
meet,  and  which  is  a  place  of  resort  both  for  the  idle 
and  the  busy,  being  the  spot  where,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  Exchange,  or  Bolsa,  all  commercial  transactions  are 
conducted  in  the  open  air ;  the  Plaza  de  la  Cevada,  where  cri- 
minals were  formerly  executed ;  and  lastly,  the  Plaza  Mayor, 
which  is  the  finest  of  all.  This  square  is  now  used  as  the 
rallying  point  for  the  garrison  of  Madrid  in  case  of  al^rm, 
on  account  of  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  buildings  and 
the  ditliculty  of  approaching  it  through  the  narrow  crooked 
streets.  Its  form  is  quadrilateral,  434  feet  by  334,  and  it 
i&  surrounded  with  stone  buildings  six  stories  high,  orna- 
mented with  pillars  of  grey  granite,  which  form  a  fine 
piazza  all  round. 

The  population  of  Madrid,  as  to  which  no  official  returns 
have  been  published  since  1807,  was  stated  by  Miiiano  to  be 
201,344  in  1826,  but  this  number  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  too  great  for  that  time,  although  it  may  at  present  be 
nearly  currect  The  cii'cumference  of  Madrid  is  not  above 
five  miles ;  and  there  are  no  suburbs. 

Hie  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  though  unfinished,  is  one  of 
the  finest  royal  residences  in  Europe.  The  interior  is  deco- 
rated in  a  style  of  costly  magnificence.  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Alcazar,  or  palace,  inhabited  by  Philip  II., 
which  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1734.  Philip  V.  began 
the  building,  which  was  continued  by  his  successora.  It 
has  four  fronts,  470  feet  in  length,  and  100  feet  high.  The 
custom-house,  a  noble  building,  erected  by  Charles  III.,  to 
whom  Madrid  is  chietly  indebted  fur  its  embelli^ihmen]s;  the 
Casade  Correos  (Post-oflice)  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol ;  the  palace 
railed  de  Buena  Vista,  formerly  belonging  to  the  dukes  of 
Alba,  now  converted  into  an  artillery  museum ;  the  royal 
printing-ofiUce  in  the  street  of  Carretas,  and  the  palace  of  the 
duke  of  Berwick,  are  among  the  public  and  private  build- 
ings which  adorn  the  capital.  Among  the  numerous  churches 
and  convents  which  fill  the  streets  of  Madrid,  scarcely  one 
can  be  mentioned  as  a  specimen  of  a  pure  style  of  architec- 
ture, lliat  of  San  Isidro,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits, 
has  a  ver)'  fine  portal ;  the  convent  of  the  Suleras,  founded 
by  Ferdinand  VI.  and  his  wife  Barbara,  is  likewise  a  fine 
building,  aud  the  interior  of  the  church  is  ornamented  with 
the  lichest  marbles.  The  convent  of  San  Francisco  el 
Grande,  built  in  1777,  is  justly  admired  for  the  severity  and 
correctness  of  the  design,  its  beautiful  proi)ortions,  and  a 
dome  built  iu  imitatiou  of  that  of  Saint  reter'«  at  Royne. 


Thero  are  67  ohurchei  in  Madrid,  exolutive  of  pn^jTo 
chapels.  Before  the  year  1834  there  were  C6  convents,  ."4 
for  men  and  32  for  women.  Some  of  Ibem  have  been  ri«- 
cently  pulled  down,  cither  to  widen  the  streets  or  to  f<»riu 
squares;  others  have  been  converted  into  barracks,  ho>* 
pitals,  magazines,  and  government  ofiices. 

Public  promenades  abound  in  Madrid.  That  which  i« 
most  resorted  to  is  the  Prado,  which  consists  of  V3n"tt« 
alleys  lined  with  double  rows  of  trees,  and  ornamented  vi>h 
beautiful  marble  fountains.  Adjoining  to  it  is  the  Retir>. 
an  extensive  and  beautiful  garden.  The  garden  sutfi-rcil 
greatly,  both  from  friends  and  foes,  during  the  Penirii»u)  >r 
war,  but  was  restored  by  the  late  king,  who  added  to  ii  :mi 
extensive  menagerie.  Another  favourite  promenade  t- 
a  vast  plantation  outside  the  gate  of  Atocha,  ra\if  \ 
las  Delicias,  leading  to  a  canal  known  by  the  name  "i 
Canal  de  Manzanares.  This  canal,  which  extends  mAy 
six  miles  from  Madrid,  was  intended  to  unite  the  <  t- 
pital  with  the  river  Tajo  at  Toledo,  by  means  of  tie 
Xarama. 

The  literary  and  scientific  establishments  are  genert  !;, 
of  old  date  and  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  tlie  prc-viiC 
day.  Minano  mentions  166  primary  schools  as  exibtmu  r.. 
1826,  besides  two  colleges,  both  conducted  by  ecclesia^:.^  «. 
This  number  however  has  recently  diminished.  There  a.i- 
two  extensive  libraries  open  to  the  public;  one  foundid  l> 
Philip  V.  in  1712,  which  contains  150,000  volumes,  bc*>i  U-» 
a  very  large  collection  of  manuscripts,  chielly  (rreek,  ^iln<*ii 
have  been  described  by  J.  Iriarte,  and  a  museum  of  roisit/s 
and  antiquities.  The  library  of  San  Isidro,  belonge<l  for- 
merly to  the  Jesuits.  Both  have  been  considerably  tr.- 
creased  of  late  by  the  addition  of  the  libraries  of  the  sii)*- 
pressed  convents  within  the  capital.  There  are  al^ofuur 
academies:  1,  *LaAcademia  de  la  Lengua,*  founded  in 
1724,  in  imitation  of  the  Acad6mie  Fran^atsc,  C'V- 
fines  its  labours  to  the  publication  of  works  iu  li 
Spanish  language,  such  as  grammars  and  dictionaries,  i.r  I 
to  editions  of  the  best  Spanish  writers.  2,  the  Academ}  .  f 
History  orit;inatcd  in  a  society  of  individuals  whose  Cr-: 
object  was  the  presenation  of  historical  records.  It  vn* 
confirmed' by  Philip  V.,  who,  in  1738,  granted  the  pres  .'. 
statutes.  The  labours  of  this  body  have  been  far  ni  t. 
useful  than  those  of  its  sister  institution :  and  the  nine  \ .  - 
lumes  in  quarto  already  published  by  them  form  a  valca  •• 
addition  to  the  history  of  Spain.  3,  the  Academy  oft}. 
Fine  Arts,  instituted  in  1738,  holds  weekly  meetings  at  :* 
rooms  in  the  street  of  Alcal&,  but  it  has  hitherto  done  hi.  «• 
or  nothing  :  lastly,  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  A  fine  \  - 
tanical  garden,  well  stocked  with  exotic  plants,  form*  n 
delightful  spot  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  much  frcqucuti*! : 
attached  to  the  establishment  are  various  professors,  \k  t  .^ 
lecture  upon  botany,  agriculture,  and  geoloj^y.  1  Ji,* 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the  Calle  dc  Air.  li 
is  not  worthy  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  tmrelU  r-: 
it  certainly  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  minerals  frti-} 
the  Spanish  dominions  in  America,  but  they  are  badl>  a.- 
ranged,  and  worse  kept.  It  contains  however  the  interi^tin.; 
skeleton  of  the  Megatherium  described  by  Cuvier. 

Along  the  east  side  of  the  Prado  is  the  National  Gallcn. 
a  noble  building  of  colossal  dimensions,  with  a  beaut  it-,  i 
Tuscan  portico  and  Doric  colonnades.    The  collection  if 
paintings  which  it  contains  has  been  lately  pronounced  \\ 
competent  iudges  to  possess  a  greater  number  of  goad  p«'- 
tures  with  fewer  bad  ones  than  any  other  gallery  in  Run  ;>  * 
The  Armoury,  a  fine  building  of  the  time  of  Philip  H..  t^..  • 
tains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  armuur  ::■ 
Europe,  especially  of  the  Cinque  Cento,  or  the  fine  tiroi--*  « t 
Benvenuto  Cellini.    There  are  several  complete  uiiu  .  t 
armour,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Ferdinand  V.,  Char  I.* 
v.,  the  Great  Captain,  John  of  Austria,  Garcia  de  PdiV'I.  *. 
and  other  illustrious  Spaniards.    The  most  inteivatiu^     ' 
all  perhaps  is  a  coat  of  mail  with  the  name  and  the  artn»  •  t 
Isabella  upon  it,  which  she  is  said  to  have  worn  iu  ber  rswr. 
paigns  against  the  Moors.    An  account  of  this  collM-tui  -. 
with  drawings  of  the  best  pieces  of  armour,  is  now  in  cuui^* 
of  publication. 

Madrid  has  two  small  theatres,  *  La  Cruz  *  and  •  Prinrip-/ 
both  managed  by  the  Ayuutamiento, or  municipal  cor}*,  t..- 
tion,  where  Italian  operas  and  Spanish  plays  ans  alleniatt^  .\ 
acted.  Another,  of  much  larger  dimensions,  called  tt  v 
*  Teatro  de  Oriente,*  has  been  lately  built  in  the  cvntrx^  »  ' 
the  sQuare,  opposite  to  the  royal  palaco,  but  ia  atiU  uau* 
nishoa  for  want  of  fundii. 
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Attgusttti  fiom  bis  pnrpoie  of  restoring  the  antient  Roman 
constitution,  which  Augustus  however  could  never  have 
seriously  intend^.  (Sueton  ,  Oc/civ.,  28;  Seneca,  De  Brev. 
Vitf  60  Mncenas  was  held  in  the  greatest  honour  by  Au- 
gustus, although  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  appears 
to  have  been  for  a  short  time  in  disgrace  with  the  emperor, 
principally  o\/ing  to  the  intrigues  of  his  wife  Terentia  (Tac^ 
Ann,^  iii.  30;  Dio.,  liv.  19,  Iv.  7) ;  but  he  was  probably  re- 
ceived into  fiivour  again  before  his  death,  which  happened 
B.C.  8i  four  }  ears  after  that  of  Agrippa.  Meecenas  enioyed 
with  Agrippa  the  full  confidence  of  Augustus,  and  his 
death  was  considered  by  Augustus  as  an  irreparable  loss. 
(Seneca,  De  Beneft.,  vi.  32.)  If  we  may  believe  a  tale  re- 
lated by  Dion,  he  sometimes  rebuked  the  emperor  vi  ilh  the 
utmost  freedom  (Iv.  7). 

MflBcenas  was  a  great  patron  of  literature ;  and  it  was 
principally  owing  to  his  assistance  and  support  that  Virgil 
and  Horace  were  raised  from  a  state  of  poverty  and  indigence, 
and  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  poetry.  They  were 
both  admitted  to  his  friendship,  and  Horace  in  particular 
appears  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy 
with  him. 

The  health  of  Mescenas  was  not  ffood  (Pliny,  H.  iV.,  vii. 
52),  and  was  probably  injured  by  nis  luxurious  and  vo- 
luptuous habits.  (Sen.,  EpisL  120;  Juv.,  xii.  39;  Petron., 
81 ;  Dio.,  liv.  30 ;  Tac,  Ann.,  i.  54 ;  Plutarch,  Erotica,  c.  16.) 
He  lived  in  a  magnificent  house  on  the  EsquilineHiU,  from 
which  Nero  is  said  to  have  witnessed  the  burning  of  Rome. 
(Suet.,  Nero,  c.  38;  Sen.,  Epiet.  114  ) 

Mncenas  wrote  several  works,  none  of  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  Their  loss  however  is  not  much  to  be  deplored, 
since,  according  to  the  testimony  of  many  antient  writers, 
they  were  written  in  a  very  artificial  and  affected  manner. 
(Suet.,  Octav,,  o.  86 ;  Sen.,  EpisL  114;  Tac  Dial,  de  Orat^ 
c.  26,  who  speaks  of  the  calamietrot  McecenaHs.)  They 
consisted  of  poems,  tragedies  (one  entitled  *  Prometheus,' 
and  another  '  Octavia '),  a  history  of  the  wars  of  Augustus 
(Hor.,  Carm.  ii.  12,  9),  and  a  symposium,  in  which  Virgil 
and  Horace  were  introduced.  (Servius  on  Virg.  JEn.,  viii. 
310.)  The  few  fragments  which  remain  of  these  works  have 
been  collected  and  published  by  Lion  under  the  title  of 
*  Mscenatiana,  sive  de  C.  Cilnii  MsDcenatis  Vita  et  Moribus/ 
Ciddingen.  1824. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the '  Saturnalia*  of  Macrobius 
(ii.  4),  in  which  he  gives  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Au- 
gustus to  MiBcenas,  in  which  the  emperor  ridicules  the 
style  of  his  friend :  *  Vale,  mel  gentium,  melcule,  ebur  ex 
Etrutria,  lafer  (lacer?)  Aretinum,  adamas  supernas,  Tibe- 
rinum  margaritum.  Cilniorum  smaragde,  jaspis  figulorum, 
berylle  Poisene,  carbunculum  habeas,  iva  avvrifiu  wdvra 
HoKayfia  Ova  trvvrtivm  wavra  fiCLKdyfiara  ?)  moicharum.' 

MAELSTROiM.    [Trondheim.1 

MiKNU'RA,  or  MENU'RA,  Dr.  Shaw's  and  Dr.  La- 
tham V  name  for  a  singular  genus  of  birds,  whose  place  in 
the  system  has  occasioned  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
ornithologists. 

.  In  '  An  Account  of  the  English  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  from  its  first  settlement  in  January.  1788,  to  Au- 
gust, IdOl,  &c.  &c.,  to  which  are  added  some  particulars  of 
New  Zealand,  compiled  by  permission  from  the  MSS.  of 
Lieut-Governor  King;  and  an  Account  of  a  Voyage  by 
Captain  Flinders  and  Mr.  Bass,  &c.  &c.,  abstracted  from 
the  Journal  of  Mr.  Bass,  by  Lieut.  Collins  of  the  Royal 
Marines,'  &r.  (4to.  2  vols.,  1802,  London),  it  appears  that  in 
January,  1 798,  in  consequence  of  the  determination  of  cer- 
tain Irishmen  to  go  out  for  the  discovery  of  a  settlement  for 
themselves,  the  governor,  after  ineffectually  trying  corporal 
punishment,  determined,  with  a  view  of  checking  the  spirit 
of  emigration,  to  convince  these  Irish  bv  their  own  expe- 
rience of  the  danger  and  difficulties  which  attended  it,  and 
accordingly  he  caused  four  of  the  strongest  and  hardiest 
among  tnem  to  be  chosen  by  themselves,  and  properly  pre- 
pared for  a  iourney  of  discovery.  They  were  to  be  accom- 
panied by  three  men,  upon  whom  the  governor  knew  he 
could  depend,  aud  who  were  to  lead  them  back  when  fa- 
tigued and  exhausted  with  their  journey  over  the  worst  and 
roost  dangerous  part  of  the  country.  A  conspiracy  to  mur- 
der the  guides  was  discovered,  and  counteracted  by  the 
addition  of  four  soldiers  to  the  guides,  and  on  the  1 4th  they 
set  off  fr«»m  Paramatta.  On  the  *24th  the  soldiers  returned 
with  three  of  the  deputies,  who,  having  gained  the  foot  of 
the  first  mountains,  were  so  completely  sick  of  the  journey, 
and  of  the  pcoapeot  befora  theiDt  that  they  requested  to 


return  with  the  loldiersi  whose  miition  here  tenninated. 
The  three  persons  who  had  been  sent  out  with  the  Insh- 
men  returned  on  the  9th  of  February.  '  On  arranging  their 
courses  and  distances  on  paper,  they  appeared  to  have  tra- 
velled in  a  direction  south-west  three-fourths  west  about 
140  miles  firom  Paramatta.    Thev  brought  in  with  them 
one  of  the  birds  which  they  haa  namra  pheasants,  but 
which,  on  examination,  appeared  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Bird 
of  Paradise.    The  siie  of  this  curious  and  handsome  bud 
was  that  of  a  common  hen;  the  colour  a  reddish-black,  the 
bill  long,  the  legs  black  and  very  strong.    The  tail,  about 
two  feet  in  length,  was  formed  of  several  feathers*  two  of 
which  were  the  principal,  having  the  interior  sides  scalloped 
alternately  of  a  deeper  or  lighter  reddish-brown  inclining 
to  orange,  shading  gently  into  a  white  or  silver  colour  next 
the  stem,  crossing  each  other,  and  at  the  very  extremity 
terminating  in  a  broad  black  round  finishing.    The  differ- 
ence of  colour  in  the  scallops  did  not  proceed  from  any  pr^ 
cise  change  in  the  colour  itself,  but  from  the  texture  of  the 
feather,  which  was  alternately  thicker  and  thinner.    The 
fibres  of  the  outer  side  of  the  stem  were  narrow,  and  of  a 
lead  colour.    Two  other  feathers  of  equal  length,  and  of  a 
blueish  or  lead  colour,  lay  within  those ;  very  narrow,  and 
having  fibres  only  on  one  side  of  the  stem.    Many  other 
feathers  of  the  same  length  lay  within  those  again,  which 
were  of  a  pale  greyish  colour,  and  of  the  most  delicate  tex- 
ture, resembling  more  the  skeleton  of  a  feather  than  a  per- 
fect one.'    Lieut.  Collins  then  gives  a  figure  of  the  bird 
'  from  the  pencil  of  a  capital  artist,*  which  seems  to  ha\<- 
been  handed  down  from  author  to  author,  and  is  indet*d 
upon  the  whole  correct,  with  the  name  of  M^tnura  tw- 
perbcL 

M.  Temminck  arranged  the  form  under  bis  order  of  In- 
sectivorous Birds  (Insectivoree),  among  the  Thrushee,  gn  ing 
it  a  position  between  Cinelue  and  PitUu 

Cuvier  does  not  differ  much  in  his  views  from  M.  Tem- 
minck ;  for  he  places  it  among  his  great  group  of  I\u9ereaus 
(Cuvier'ii  2nd  order),  and  it  stands  in  the  '  K6gne  Animal ' 
in  the  following  relative  position :  *  Orioius,  Gymnoi  t , 
Mcpnura,  Moiactlla,* 

M.  Vieillot  differs  almost  entirely  from  both  Temminck 
and  Cuvier ;  for,  though  he  includes  it  in  his  second  order, 
which  cor  responds  with  the  Imeuoret  of  Mr.  Vigors,  th« 
Lyrtferi  stand  in  M.  Vieillot's '  Analyse*  at  the  extremity  uf 
that  order,  and  near  the  groups  of  Columba  and  Peneiiof^. 
Illiger,  in  his  Prodromue,  arranged  it  among  the  Ratore%, 
Before  we  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  views  of  mone 
modern  authors,  it  is  right  to  put  the  reader  in  possessmn 
of  Cuvier*s  descripiion,  with  his  reasons  for  classing  Mttnufn 
as  he  did.  He  says  that  the  sixe  of  the  bird  (a  Utile  lert 
than  that  of  a  common  pheasant)  has  caused  it  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Gallinaceous  Birds,  but  that  it  belongs  rvi* 
denily  to  the  Passerine  order  from  its  feet,  whose  toes 
(excepting  the  first  articulation  of  the  external  and  middle 
toe)  are  separated,  while  the  form  approaches  the  TbmUist 
(Merles)  in  the  structure  of  the  bill,  which  is  triangular  at 
its  base,  elongated,  and  a  little  compressed,  and  notched 
towards  its  point;  the  membranous  nostrils  are  large  and 
partially  covered  with  feathers  as  in  tlie  Jays.  Mecnura,  be 
adds,  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  great  tail  of  the  malc^ 
which  is  very  remarkable  for  the  three  sorts  of  feaibera  that 
compose  it.  The  twelve  ordinary  feathers  are  very  lonff,  with 
loose  and  very  distant  barbs;  two  more  in  the  middle  are 
furnished  on  one  side  only  with  cloio-set  baiba,  and  t«e 
external  ones  are  curved  in  the  form  of  an  8»  or  like  the 
branches  of  a  lyre,  whose  internal  barbs»  which  are  largs 
aud  dose-set,  represent  a  broad  ribbon,  while  the  exterasl 
ones  are  very  short  and  do  not  become  enlarged  till  towardi 
the  end  of  the  feathers.  The  female  baa  only  Iwelve 
feathers  of  the  ordinanr  structure. 

Mr.  Vigors  {Linn.  Trane.,  vol.  xiv.)i  who  alludm  to  the 
position  assigned  to  the  bird  by  the  autbom  above  men- 
tioned, places  it  at  the  extreme  of  his  Uiird  order  (/^oMnMl, 
among  nis  family  of  Crodim^  for  reasons  whidi  ibe  reoikr 
will  find  stated  in  a  former  volume.  [Cbacidjb,  voL  ^iiu, 
p.  128.1 

M.  Lesson  speaks  of  the  poaition  of  the  Memun  aa  hx 
ttom  being  fixed,  and  though  be  fellows  Cuvier  in  plaring 
it  among  the  Bueereawt^  he  observes  that  somo  autMs 
think  that  it  would  stand  better  at  the  aide  of  Me^ofodt^, 
in  the  Gallinaceous  order.  After  Quoting  the  words  of  Cu- 
vier given  above*  he  says,  'The  Menura  baa  then  been 
arranged  aometimes  among  the  gallinaoooua  birds  undw  tiM 


Mr.  Bennett  in  bb  '  WnnilDriiigs  in  New  South  Wnles,' 
&c,,  rcmarki  that  thU 'Niitive  Wooil-Plicu^iant,' or 'Ljro 
Bud'  of  tho  colonists;  (he  'B£1e<:k-B£leck'  and  '  B&lan- 
gara'  of  [he  Bboriginal  tvibvs,  is  abundant  about  ihe  moun- 
tain-ranees in  all  parta  of  the  colony.  The  tail  feathen  arc 
dulBcbed  entire  from  the  bird,  and  are  lold  in  the  shops  at 
Sydney  in  pairs.  Mr.  Bennett  obsurves  that  the  price  was 
formerly  low ;  but  now  that  tho  bird,  fi^m  continued  de- 
■iTuction,  hsis  become  rare,  their  tails  fetch  from  tvcnly  to 
thirty  shillings  the  pair.  About  the  ranges  however  of  the 
Tumat  country,  where  they  have  been  leldom  destroyed, 
tbey  are  more  frequently  seen. 

Tbe  same  author  states  that  it  has  its  young  in  Decem- 
ber, the  teason  when  all  the  wild  animals  in  the  colony  ore 
produred,  and  can  be  then  procured  with  firilily.  'It  is,' 
■ays  Mr.  Bennett  in  continuation,  *a  bird  of  heavy  flight 
but  swift  of  foot  On  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  sportsman 
it  runs  with  rapidity,  aided  by  the  wings  in  getting  over 
logi  of  wood,  roeka,  or  any  obstruction  to  its  progress ;  it  sel- 
dom Hies  into  treei,  except  to  roost,  and  then  rises  only 
Ihim  branch  to  branch:  they  build  in  old  hollow  trunks  of 
trees  which  are  lying  upon  the  ground,  or  in  the  holes  of 
rocks;  the  nest  is  formed  merely  of  dried  gross  or  dried 
leaves  scraped  together ;  the  femnle  lays  from  twelve  to 
aixleen  eggs  of  a  while  colour,  with  a  few  scattered  blue 
apots ;  the  young  are  difBcuIt  to  catch,  as  Ihey  run  with 
rapidity,  concealing  themselves  among  the  rocks  and  bushes. 
The  Lyre  Pheasant,  on  descending  from  high  trees,  on  which 
it  perches,  has  been  seen  to  tlv  «ome  distance ;  it  is  more 
oflen  observed  during  the  earlv  hours  of  the  morning,  and 
in  the  cvi'ningt,  than  during  the  heat  of  the  da^.  Like  ell 
tbe  gallinaceous  tribe,  it  scratches  about  the  ground  and 
loots  of  trees,  to  pick  up  seeds,  insect*.  &c.  The  aborigines 
deccnte  their  greasy  locks,  in  addition  to  tbe  emu  feailiers, 
with  tbe  splendid  tail  feathera  of  this  bird,  when  they  can 
procure  ibem.' 

Mr.  Bennett  lam«nt*  tbe  rapid  disappearance  of  the  races 
of  animals  (bund  in  a  new  country,  ana  which  aro  pursued, 
whether  useful  or  dangerous,  even  to  extermination.  He 
•laiM  that  in  Iba  lettlM  puts  of  the  colony,  the  harmlesa 


igarooE  and  emus  are  rarely  se 


n,wlicn  they  might  milv 

""     "  TUB  remark,' 

ire  they  nut 

.       .      e  lost  to  us 

We  trust  thai  this  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  spirited  in- 
dividual who  will  not  suffer  the  loss  to  take  place,  but  bestir 
himself  to  import  these  magniflcent  birds.  That  they  would 
live  in  this  country,  as  well  as  Ihe  Emus  and  Kani;Br>i''*, 
with  ordinary  care,  there  can  be  little  doubt;  and  th^y 
would  form  a  striking  addition  to  our  apiaries, — perlispii 
even  to  nur  homesteads. 

M*OTlS.  PALUS.    [AzoFF.  Ska  OF.] 

WMRA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Amphipodotis 


Example,  M/rra  grosn'mana.  Leach  (Cancer  Gtonmnrut 
^rroMimaniM,  Montagu).  '  Linn.  Trans.,' ix.,  lab.  4.  tig.  S. 
Very  common  on  the  English  coasts,  where  it  is  found  uuiLt 
stones  and  rocks  at  low  water. 

MAESTLIN.  MICHAEL,  a  German  astronomer,  bum 
about  the  year  1542,  proljably  at  TubiitHBn.  in  Wirlcmbcr;. 
at  the  university  of  which  place  he  held  the  appointment  t>f 
professor  of  mathematics.  While  resident  in  Italy  he  bcf  anu 
acquainted  with  Golilui,  whose  conversion  from  (be  doctrine 
of  Ptolemy  to  that  of  Copernicus  is  partly  atlributetl  bv 
some  authorities  to  the  arguments  adduced  by  Maestlin  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  Upon  bis  return  to  Germany  h*  be- 
came tutor  to  Kepler,  to  whom  he  behaved  with  marked 
liberality;  for  notwitbstandiiig  tbe  great  benefit  whii-h 
Kepler  must  have  derived  from  his  instruction,  he  declined 
accepting  any  pecuniary  remuneration  whatever;  indocd 
Kepler  does  not  appear  to  have  been  wanting  in  gratitude 
towards  him,  for  both  in  his  '  Myslerium  Cosmoerapfaicum.' 
and  in  a  letter  prefixed  lo  the  'Narrative  of  Rheticus,'  he 
acknowledges  the  great  encouragement  he  bad  invariabU 
received  from  his  tutor ;  and  at  a  later  period,  when 
stru^ling  with  disappoinlraenl  and  poverty,  he  presentrd 
bim  with  a  handsome  siLior  cup,  bearing  an  i^propriite 
inscriutbn.  Maestlin  died  at  Tiibingen,  in  1590.  H.s 
pubhshed  works  are:  1,'Do  StellS  novx.'  3, 'Epbi-m«- 
rides,  according  to  the  Prutenic  Tables  by  Erasmi-i 
Reinold,'  1551.  3,  'Thesis  dc  Eclipsibus.'  4,  'ObserMin 
et  Demonst ratio  Cometa)  anni  13  77  et  IS78,'Tiibing.,  \b',\ 
4to.  a,  '  Con  side  ratio  et  Observalio  Cometh,'  1580;  He:- 
delb,,  I5S1.  6,  '  Allerum  Examen  Gregoriani  KaJendariu' 
Tiibing., iaS6, 4to.  7,' Epitome ABtronomi»,'Tiibing.,  IS97, 
1610,  &c.) 

(Watt's  BiWiWiecaBnV.,-  Hutton's  Malhematital  Di<- 
lionarv.  &c.) 

MAFFE'I,  SCIPIO'NE,  Marqui*,  bom  at  Verona  is 
1675,  of  a  noble  family,  was  educated  in  the  oolle^  c>r 
Parma,  and  showed  an  early  aptitude  for  poetry  and  liicn- 
ture  in  genera].  When  the  war  of  Ihe  Spanish  successii't, 
broke  out,  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  the  Bavarian  aervic-f. 
in  which  his  brother  Alessandro  Maffei  held  tli«  rank  ot 
general.  After  passing  some  time  in  Germany  be  left  llif 
army  for  Italy  with  the  view  of  devoting  himself  entirely  u. 
study.  He  wrote  upon  many  and  various  subjects,  and  Iv 
generallv  wTOte  well.  His  principal  works  ar«— 1,  ■  L» 
Merope,  a  tragedy,  the  Ant  written  in  Italian  which  dr- 
aerves  the  name;  it  was  received  with  great  applaiuc,  awl 
went  through  seventy  edilious  in  the  author's  liTetimc.  1 
'  Verona  IlTustrata,'  which  is  the  principal  work  of  Maffch 
and  full  of  antiquarian  and  historical  learning.  Tbe  int. 
pirt  contains  a  history  of  Verona  from  its  fbundotioa  to  ih* 
time  of  Charlemagne  ;  the  second  is  a  literary  histoTv  or 
Verona,  wilb  bic^raphical  notices  of  the  native  wriltfr*: 
the  third  Is  a  alrangePs  guide  to  all  tbe  remarkable  objects 
in  Verona  and  its  neighbourhood ;  in  Ihe  fourth  tbe  auibw 
illustrates  the  Roman  amphitheatre  in  that  city,  whirb  u 
one  of  the  beat  preserved  remains  of  the  kind.  The  wIk* 
work  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  sound  criticism,  and  exhibio 
the  various  fealurei  of  the  social,  political,  and  inlellectusi 
slate  of  thai  part  of  Italy  during  a  long  course  of  agw.  X 
'  Delia  Scienza  chiamaia  Cavallerasca  libri  Irt,'  dedintnl 
to  Pope  Clement  XL,  in  which  he  comtnts  the  ab>urtlitT<  I 
duelling.     4,  Three  treatises  against  the  belief,  then  ^till 

Kevaleut.  in  magic:  'Arte  Magicadileguata.' 1749;  'Arte 
agica  distrulta,' 1750;  'Arte  Magica  annichilato,'  1754. 
MalTei  was  charged  by  one  Tartarotli  with  being  alruost  to 
infldel  because  he  did  not  believe  in  sorcery,  i,  'TratiAtj 
dei  Teatri  antichi  e  raoderni,'  in  which  he  took  op  the  di- 
fence  of  theatrical  performers  against  the  dannnouioai  ui 
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This  stnit  mty  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  eastern  part  extends  from  Cape  de  las  Virgines  to  Cape 
Negro,  and  its  direction  as  far  as  the  first  Narrov  is  nearly 
west,  but  afterwards  to  the  south  of  west.  In  two  places 
the  strait  contracts  to  a  width  of  five  or  six  miles,  forming 
the  two  Narrows,  of  which  the  eastern  is  called  De  la  Es- 
peransa,  and  the  second  that  of  S.  Simon.  It  is  extremely 
difiicuU  and  dangerous  to  pass  through  these  Narrows  ftom 
cast  to  west,  as  western  winds  prevail  in  them  nearly  all 
the  year  round,  and  the  western  currents,  which  set  through 
them,  sometimes  acquire  such  strength  as  to  run  more  than 
seven  miles  an  hour,  a  rate  which  approaches  the  rapidity  of 
a  mountain-torrent.  The  eastern  part  of  the  strait  is  not 
encumbered  with  islands  and  cliffs,  except  at  its  western 
extremity  near  Cape  Negro,  where  there  occurs  the  island 
of  Isabella  and  some  smaller  ones,  as  well  as  some  shoals. 
The  country  on  both  sides  of  this  part  of  the  strait  is  rather 
level,  except  that  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  a  range 
of  hills  rises  on  each  side  to  a  moderate  height,  but  with 
rather  a  precipitous  ascent.  No  trees  grow  in  this  country ; 
the  bushes  are  few  in  number  and  stunted,  and  the  grass 
coarse  though  abundant. 

The  central  portion  of  the  strait,  from  Cape  Negro  to 
Cape  Froward,  lies  north  and  south,  and  is  the  widest 
part,  extending  in  two  large  inlets,  called  the  Useless  Bay 
and  Admiralty  Sound,  deep  into  King  Charles's  Southland. 
This  part  of  the  strait  is  the  easiest  to  nangate,  being 
free  from  islands  and  cliffs,  except  the  large  island  of  Daw- 
son. The  country  on  both  sides  rises  into  high  mountains, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Froward  and  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  King  Charles's  Southland.  Some  of  the 
peaks  are  above  the  snow-line,  which  here  occurs  at  about 
.'?S00  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Mount  Sarmiento  on  Tierra 
del  Fuego  attains  the  height  of  6000  feet.  Between 
the  mountains  there  are  valleys  of  some  extent,  which,  as 
well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains  themselves,  are 
covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber^trees. 

Tlie  western  part  of  the  strait  extends  from  Cape  Froward 
to  Cape  Pillar,  in  a  direction  nearly  south-east  and  north- 
west. This  part  is  very  difficult  to  navigate  on  account  of 
its  narrowness,  the  width  varying  between  5  and  25  miles, 
and  also  by  reason  of  the  numberless  cliffli  and  islets,  with 
which  the  shores,  especially  on  the  north  side,  are  Hned. 
To  these  disadvantages  roust  be  added  the  north-western 
gales,  which  sweep  with  incredible  force  along  the  channel 
of  the  strait.  The  mountains  on  each  side  are  not  so  high 
as  along  the  central  portion,  and  rarely  attain  the  snow- 
line ;  but  their  huge  masses  approach  so  close  to  the  shores 
that  in  many  places  it  is  dimcult  to  find  as  much  level 
ground  as  is  required  to  place  a  boat  upon.  Land-locked 
basins  of  moderate  extent  however  occur  in  several  places, 
and  afford  safe  harbours.  The  mountains,  which  consist 
mostly  of  granite  and  greenstone,  are  irregularly  heaped 
together;  most  of  them  for  two-thirds  of  their  height  are 
covered  with  trees  of  a  stunted  growth.  Two  large  inland 
salt-water  lakes  are  united  with  this  portion  of  tne  strait. 
Nearly  opposite  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  large 
island  of  South  Desolation  [Fuego]  a  channel  opens  east- 
ward into  the  continent.  This  strait,  called  Jerome  Chan- 
nel, leads  to  Otway  Water,  a  large  inland  sea  50  miles  long, 
trending  to  the  north-east,  and  separated  from  the  eastern 

I  portion  of  the  strait  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  From  this 
ake  another  channel,  called  Fitzroy  Channel,  12  miles  long, 
leads  in  a  north-west  direction  to  another  inland  lake,  called 
Skyring  Water,  which  is  about  34  miles  long  and  12  wide. 
The  country  bordering  these  lakes  on  the  south  and  west 
is  high,  lucky,  and  mostly  covered  with  trees ;  whilst  that 
which  encloses  them  on  the  east  and  north  is  a  low,  undu- 
lating, grassy  plain,  without  trees. 

The  Strait  of  Magalhaens  was  disoorered  by  Fernando 
Magalbaens  in  1520.  The  Spanish  government  caused  a 
settlement  to  be  made  on  the  northern  shore,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  strait,  by  that  skilful  navigator  Sarmiento,  in 
1593  or  1584.  Tlie  settlement  was  called  San  Felipe,  and 
was  visited  m  1587  by  Cavendish,  who  found  the  settlers 
perishing  with  cold,  hunger,  and  disease.  From  that  time 
the  place  was  called  Port  de  Hambre  or  Port  Famine,  and 
was  soon  after  abandoned. 

The  strait  was  formerly  much  navigated  by  vessels  bound 
for  the  baibouTB  on  the  western  coast  of  America ;  but  the 
navigation  was  always  dangerous  and  tediouA.  Magalbaens 
had  the  good  fortune  to  traVerse  it  in  less  than  thirty  days, 
but  his  successors  have  frequently  employed  double  or  triple 


that  time  in*  passing  through  the  strait  ftrom  east  to  west. 
The  difficulty  is  produced  by  the  nearly  continuous  western 
nles,  the  great  strength  and  irregularity  of  the  currputs* 
tne  numerous  rocks  and  cliffs  in  the  western  part  of  t^  c 
strait,  and  the  great  humidity  of  the  climate,  which  i^ne**''- 
ders  scurvy  and  other  diseases.  In  sailing  round  Ca}*^ 
Horn  only  the  first  two  difficulties  are  encountere<1,  !>•«: 
the  climate  is  much  colder,  and  snow  and  sleet  are  common. 
The  great  improvements  in  navigation  in  modem  times  ha^** 
deprived  the  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  most  of  its  diffi- 
culties, but  they  nave  not  in  the  same  degree  lessened  th^w: 
which  are  encountered  in  traversing  the  strait.  At  proscnc 
a  vessel  rarely  enters  the  strait  unless  sent  by  some  govmi- 
ment  for  a  special  purpose. 

(Cordova*s  Voyage  qf  Discovery  to  the  Strait  f^f  ^fi- 
gellan ;  Capt.  Phillip  Parker  King^  Observations  upon  :M^ 
Geography  qf  the  Southern  Extremity  qf  South  Amtrtn, 
&c.,  in  the  London  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  i. ;  ne  Chart  «/ 
the  Strait  qf  Magalhaens,  surveyed  by  Captain  P.  P.  Km 2, 
R.N..  1826,  1830.) 
MAGAS.  rBRANCHiopODA,  vol.  v.,  p.  313.] 
MAGAZINE,  a  strong  building,  constructed  genenklty 
of  brick  or  stone  within  a  fortified  place,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  military  or  naval  station,  in  order  to  conta  '\ 
in  security  the  gunpowder  or  other  warlike  stores  Mhioh 
may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  place,  or  for  tie 
use  of  the  troops  who  are  to  perform  military  duty  in  iLc 
province  or  district. 

On  account  of  the  liability  of  gunpowder  to  become  dett*- 
riorated  by  humidity  and  by  variations  in  the  state  of  th" 
air,  the  buildings  in  which  it  is  contained  are  const rurtol 
with  every  precaution  necessary  to  ensure  dryness,  and,  a« 
nearly  as  possible,  a  uniformity  of  temperature  within  them. 
They  are  genemlly  in  places  remote  ftom  other  building* ; 
they  are  furnished  with  metallic  conductors,  in  order  ; 
avert  danger  fh>m  lightning;  and,  for  security  against  t!.. 
attempts  of  ill-disposed  persons,  they  are  surrounded  h\  i 
wall  and  ditch.  When  in  situations  where  they  may  becotn; 
the  objects  of  hostile  measures,  they  are  mauc  shell- 
proof 

A  maga2ine  within  the  vails  of  a  fortress  is  usu:i!*/ 
formed  on  an  esplanade ;  and,  if  small,  it  may  be  in  tL 
interior  of  some  bastion  remote  from  the  front  against  «lui  h 
an  attack  of  the  enemy  is  likely  to  be  directed.  But  it 
would  be  preferable  that  such  buildings  should  be  in  c-^idl' 
work  beyond  the  main  rampart  ot  the  place,  that  an 
accident  may  be  attended  with  as  little  detriment  a* 
possible. 

The  powder  required  for  the  immediate  service  of  t!.** 
works  on  the  front  attacked  is  taken  from  the  genei^! 
magazine,  and  placed  in  what  are  called  expense  ma^  .• 
zines  ;  that  is,  in  temporary  bomb-proof  buildings,  or  ... 
casemates  formed  in  the  rampart  along  that  front,  fr.a 
whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  batteries.  These  casemate*  >c 
souterreins  should  be  as  well  ventilated  as  possible.  bi 
having  doors  and  windows  in  the  interior  side  of  the  ran)- 
part,  and  loop-holes  or  small  perforations  on  the  side  n<'\: 
to  the  main  ditch.  They  sometimes  constitute  the  unl; 
bomb  proofs  belonging  to  a  fortress;  and  then  they  ber\>ii:' 
of  the  utmost  importance,  serving  as  well  for  the  abofiv  -f 
the  troops,  when  not  on  duty,  as  for  the  preservation  of  ii.c 
powder  and  stores.  [Bovb-proof;  Casematb]  In  sur.i 
situations  however,  as  magazines,  they  are  subject  to  suin<' 
disadvantages  from  which  isolated  buildings  are  free ;  f  >i 
besides  the  humidity,  which  the  means  they  poc;scss  U: 
ventilation  are  not  sufficient  en tirelv  to  remove,  tne  blo«  \r.z 
up  of  any  one  by  an  accident  would  evidently  destroy  f  •: 
rmnpart,  and  expose  the  place  to  the  risk  of  an  immtdi»ti 
assault.  And  when  the  vault  springs  from  the  back  of  i be- 
wail which  constitutes  the  exterior  revetment  of  the  ram- 
part on  any  face  of  the  work,  its  lateral  pressure  wx>Lid 
facilitate  the  formation  of  a  breach  by  overturning  the  vail 
as  soon  as  the  latter  became  weakened  by  the  fire  from  the 
enemy's  battering  artillery. 

The  dimensions  of  magazines  are  necessarily  dependent 
on  the  quantity  of  powder  which  they  may  be  required  u 
contain.  Vauban,  m  his  'Trait6  sur  la  Defense  des  P(ae^%,' 
speaking  of  such  as  are  made  in  the  ramparts  of  fortresses, 
recommends  them  to  be  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  wulr. 
with  semicircular-headed  vaults ;  and  he  proposes  that  the 
barrels  of  powder  should  be  placed  in  them  in  two  rowi 
with  apassage  from  three  to  xbur  feet  wide aboff  the  mhl- 
die.    liie  great  magaiinea  which  have  been  oonstnicted  a 
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The  foundation-estate  of  lord  Audley  consitts  of  the  im- 
propriate parsonage  of  St.  Catharine  Cree  Church,  in 
London,  and  also  a  considerable  part  of  the  city  antiently 
called  Covent  Garden  Christ  Church.  The  benefices  in  the 
gift  of  the  College,  exclusive  of  the  vicarage  of  St.  Catha- 
rine Cree  in  London*  are,  the  rectorv  of  Stanton  St.  Michael 
in  Cambridgeshire,  the  rectories  of  Anderby  and  Comber- 
worth  united,  and  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Grainthorpe  in 
Lincolnshire ;  the  rectory  of  Ellingham  in  Norfolk  (annexed 
to  the  mastership  by  act  of  parliament) ;  the  rectory  of 
Aldrington  in  Sussex,  and  the  vicarage  of  Steeple  Ash  ton  in 
AVilts.  The  Master  has  the  sole  patronage  of  Steeple  Ashton. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  who  have  been  members  of 
Magdalen  College  are  lord  keeper  Bridgman,  bishop 
Walton,  editor  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  Dr.  Howell,  the  histo- 
torian,  bishop  Cumberland,  and  Dr.  Daniel  Waterland. 

This  College,  which  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cam, 
consists  of  two  small  courts.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
second  is  a  stone  building,  the  body  of  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  the  Pepysian  Library.  This  library  was 
bequeathea  to  the  College  by  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  king  Charles  IL  and 
king  James  IL,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
University.  Its  contents  are  matchless  both  in  variety  and 
condition.  With  a  few  exceptions  in  morocco  and  vellum, 
they  are  all  in  a  uniform  binding  in  calf,  gilt.  Beside  nu- 
merous manuscripts,  this  librarv  is  remarkably  rich  in  works 
from  the  presses  of  Caxton,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  and  other 
early  English  printers.  It  contains  a  curious  collection  of 
engraved  English  portraits,  numerous  topographical  prints 
and  drawings,  and  a  very  rare  and  extensive  collection  of 
early  ballads.  There  is  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  works  in  this  library  in  Hart»home*s  Book 
'Barities  in  the  UniverHty  qf  Cambridge^  8vo.,  London, 
1829,  p.  217-269. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  boards  of  this  College, 
March  12,  1838,  was  188. 

(Lysons's  CambridgeMre,  pp.  123, 124 ;  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Calendar  for  1838.) 

MAGDALE'NA,  River.   [Granada,  New.] 

MAGDEBURG,  one  of  the  three  governments  of  the 
Ptussian  province  of  Saxony,  is  composed  of  the  antient 
duchy  of  Magdeburg,  the  county  of  Barby,  the  bailliwick  of 
Gommem  (without  the  circle  of  the  Saal),  the  Alteroark 
(Old  Mark),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  the  bailliwick  of 
Klotxe,  the  principality  of  Halberstadt,  with  Derenburg, 
Quedliuburg,  Wernigerode,  and  Schauen.  Its  area  is  4410 
square  miles,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1837,  amounted  to  598,981.  The  government  is  divided 
into  fifteen  circles.  The  country  is  one  of  the  finest  parts 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  fertile  and 
level  tract ;  the  hills  in  the  south-west,  which  are  offsets  of 
the  Harz,  are  low,  and  in  other  parts  the  surface  is  merely 
varied  by  gentle  elevations.     [Saxony,  ISiussian  Pro- 

VINCK  OF.] 

The  duchy  of  Magdeburg  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  government  of  the  same  name ;  which  contains  only  a 
part  of  the  duchy,  the  other  part  being  in  the  government 
of  Merseburg. 

M  AGDE  BURG,  the  capital  not  only  of  the  government  but 
of  the  province  of  Saxony,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
main  arm  of  the  Elbe,  in  52°  8'  N.  lat.  and  1  r  39'  E.  long. 
It  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
pNortant  bulwarks  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The  city  con- 
sists of  four  parts  and  two  separate  suburbs: — I,  The  old 
town,  or  principal  fortress  along  the  Elbe,  with  eleven  bas- 
tions and  ten  small  ravelins  between  them,  with  various 
other  works.  They  are  everywhere  strengthened  by  a 
double,  and  in  some  parts  by  a  triple-covered  way,  and  by 
mines.  South  of  the  old  town  lies — 2,  the  Stern,  a  square 
casemated  tenaille,  built  under  Federick  II.  by  General 
Wallrave,  who  died  here  in  a  prison  erected  by  himself, 
where  he  was  confined  for  treachery.  Between  the  Stern 
and  the  old  town  there  was  formerly  a  suburb  called  Suden- 
burg,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1811  by  the  French,  who 
built  on  the  site  Fort  Napoleon,  now  called  Fort  Scham- 
horst.  The  long  bridge,  over  the  broadest  arm  of  the  Elbe, 
leads  from  the  city  to — 3,  the  citadel,  built  in  1680,  on  an 
island,  by  king  Frederick  I.  Over  the  two  smaller  arms  of 
the  Elbe,  beyond  it,  there  are  drawbridges ;  and  beyond  lies 
— 4,  Friedrichstadt,  or  Thurmschanse  (t.^.  Tower  Fort), 
which  defends  the  entrance  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
where  the  newly-built  Frederick*WiUiam  bridge,  1080  feet 


long,  leads  over  the  low  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  suburb  of  Neustadt,  lying  to  the  north,  as  being  too 
near  to  the  fortifications,  was  partly  destroyed  in  1^06  b> 
the  Prussians,  and  entirely  demolished  in  1811  and  1812 
by  the  French,  together  with  the  adjoining  suburb  of 
Sudenburg.      It  has  been  partly  rebuilt  sinoe  1818. 

Magdeburg,  like  most  old  continental  towns,  has  in  ge- 
neral narrow  and  crooked  streets,  but  having  been  rebuilt 
since  its  destruction  by  Tilly  in  1631,  it  is  better  con- 
structed than  many  antient  cities.    Among  the  more  remark- 
able buildings  are—the  townhall,  built  in  1691,  tha  ducal 
palace,  the  provincial  assembly-house,  the  artillery  barrackx 
the  government-house,  and  the  theatre.    The  celebraUfi 
cathedral  was  completed  in  1363,  after  having  been  i:o 
years  building.    It  has  two  steeples  350  feet  high,  a  K>Aj 
nave  supported  by  twelve  pillars,  a  high  altar  of  jssptr. 
forty-five  smaller  altars,  a  pulpit  of  alabaster,  and  a  font 
of  one  block  of  porphyry.    There  are  twelve  churchei,  tie 
of  which  is  Roman  Catholic.    There  are  two  large  square t, 
the  old  market-place,  in  which  is  the  statue  of  the  em- 
peror Otho  the  Great,  erected  in  973,  and  the  cathedral 
square,  which  is  surrounded  by  handsome  buildings  an*! 
avenues  of  trees.    The  public  establishments  and  chai  itabii* 
and  scientific  institutions  are  numerous  and  well  condticiol : 
and  as  the  city,  with  a  population  of  50,000,  is  the  capitil  f  f 
the  province  of  Saxony,  as  well  as  of  the  government  ami 
circle,  the  residence  of  the  chief  president*,  of  a  Protehtsiit 
bishop,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  fourth  corps  of  1b« 
Prussian  army,  with  several  public  libraries,  collections  of 
pictures,  literary  and  other  clubs,  and  all  kinds  of  pubhr 
amusements,  such  as  theatres,  balls,  concerts,  &c ,  it  li 
accounted  a  very  agreeable  place  of  residence.     It    !.a^ 
also  considerable  manufactures,  extensive  breweries   &i.<! 
distilleries,  and  a  very  active  trade.    Magdeburg  is  rich  m 
historical  recollections ;  the  most  celohrated  and  unfortuns' 
event  in  its  annals  is  its  capture  by  storm  on  the  10th  •*! 
May,  1631,  by  the  Austrian  general  Tilly,  when  it  was  gnu 
to  pillage  for  three  days,  and  30,000  of  the  inhabitants  «rr< 
put  to  the  sword;  the'  whole  city,  except  the  cathedral,  c^c 
of  the  churches,  and  about  130  houses,  was  at  the  same  time 
reduced  to  ashes. 

(Rathmann,  Ge*chichte  der  Stadt  Magdeburg:  SchilUr 
Thirty  Years'  War;  Hassel,  Stein.  &c.) 
MAGELLAN.  [Maoalhaxns.] 
MAGELLANIC  CIX)UDS.  [Nkbuljb.] 
MAGGIO'RE,  LAGO.  [LaooMaooiorb.] 
MAGI,  the  name  of  the  priests  among  the  Medea  8D<i 
Persians,  whose  religious  doctrines  and  ceremonies  are 
explained  under  Zoroabtbr.  The  Magi  formed  one  of  the 
six  tribes  into  which  the  Modes  were  orisinally  divided 
(H  erode t.  i.  101);  but  on  the  downfall  of  the  if  edian  empire 
they  continued  to  retain  at  the  court  of  their  oonouerDrv  a 
great  degree  of  power  and  authority.  It  woula  appear 
however  that  they  did  not  witness  with  indifierence  tht* 
sovereignty  pass  from  the  Modes  to  the  Persians ;  and  :t 
was  probably  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  whole  order  th^c 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  deprive  Cambyses  of  the  thnm^ 
by  representing  one  of  their  order  as  Smerdis,  the  son  of 
Cvrus,  who  hsul  been  previously  put  to  death  by  his  brochit. 
Herodotus,  who  has  given  the  history  of  this  conspincy  at 
length,  evidently  regarded  it  as  a  plot  on  the  |iart  of  tW 
Magi  to  restore  the  sovereignty  to  the  Modes,  since  bs  rr* 
presents  Cambyses  on  his  death-bed  as  coiyuring  tha 
Persians  to  prevent  the  Modes  firom  obtaining  the  suprc^ 
macy  again  (H erode t,  iii.  65) ;  and  the  Persians  tfaemsel\9 
inust  have  looked  upon  it  in  the  same  light,  ainoe  mfler  ibr 
discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  and  the  mur^r  of  the  pretended 
Smerdis  by  Darius  Hystaspes  and  his  companion^  •  gcnrrsl 
massacre  of  the  Magi  ensued ;  the  memory  of  which  event 
was  annually  preserved  by  a  festival,  called  the  *8Uttgbitf 
of  the  Magi*  (Mayo^via),  in  which  none  of  the  IT 
allowed  to  appear  in  public.  (Herodot,  iii.  79; 
Pers.^  c.  15.)  This  event  does  not  appear  to ' 
impaired  their  influence  and  authority,  for  tiN 
sentcd  by  Herodotus,  in  his  d»Krription  of  lilt 
ligion,  as  the  only  recognised  ministm 
religion  (i.  132). 

1  he  learning  of  the  Magi  was 
and  enchantment,  in  whidk  tli^ 
their  name  was  applied  to  ill 
enchanters.    Tlius  tne  ~ 
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kitleriorly,  whcru  tlic  lip  ncTcriliclcijB  forms  an  angle.  Dr. 
Uiippell  Ihinks  that  M.  Ran^,  when  hu  nrulu  the  abuvc  tle- 
Kripiion,  had  befuro  him  the  young  of  Leploeotichiu. 
Adult: — The  lait  whorl  abandoning  altogether  the  ipiial 
form  to  produce  an  elongated  lube,  whicb  is  irregularly 
•inuoua,  or  irregularly  contorted,  conical,  conipre»aed  late- 
ndly,  especially  on  the  side  of  tbo  base  of  the  ihell,  cari- 
nated  beneath,  and  free  j  aperture  elliplical. 


ShtU  or  M(«t1i»  (pnng). 

When  in  this  stale  the  shell  presents  a1)  the  ebaraciers 
of  a  regularly  spiral  univalve.  Tlio  animal  os(;ibtixhe!4 
itself  in  ihe  eitcavalions  of  Madrepores  iAslrie/e,  &c.).  and 
as  (ho  coral  increases  around  it  the  Magilu*  is  ohliged,  in 
order  to  have  its  aperture  on  a  level  with  the  turruundint; 
burface,  or  near  it,  to  construct  a  lube,  which  is  more  or  less 
eccentric  according  to  eircu instances,  Iho  growth  of  the 
coral  delcrmining  the  length  cf  the  tube.  As  thii  tube 
goes  on  incrcoitiiio;.  the  animal  abandons  the  xpiral  fur  the 
tubular  part  of  the  «hdl,  and  in  this  operation  it  Ic 
behind  no  srpta,  or  partitions,  but  secretes  a  compact 
carcuus  matter  which  reaches  lo  the  very  summit  of  tlie 
spiral  |)Brt,  and  is  ileposiled  from  time  tu  lime  as  the  tube 
is  tungibenud ;  so  that  in  an  old  specimen  the  posterior  pai 
of  the  shell  presents  a  solid  and  almost  crystalline  mas 
Indeed  the  fracture  of  this  mass  is  radiated  and  snccliaroii 
One  species  only,  Magiltu  antiquas,  is  kiiowD.  The  colour 
is  white,  more  oi  less  pure. 


The  readcrwill  find  the  diffe  re  noes  between  MagUmanA 
Lrjitoconc/uu,  as  staled  by  l>r.  Riippell,  in   the  article 
the  last-named  genus. 

MAGINDANAO.  [Philippinb  Islands.] 
MAGUABK'CCHI.  ANTONIO,  born  at  Florence 
1633,  early  showed  a  groat  aptitude  for  philological  a 
historical  studies ;  he  was  on  iiidefaligahlo  reader,  and  1 
a  prodigious  memory.  Ho  employed  his  iconly  savings 
buying  books,  and  gradually  coHltIcU  a  vast  library. 

•  of  Ungliabeccbioom. 
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Mogl iabcrchi,  in  consequence  of  bit  immonse  erudiiion, 

as  considered  ns  an  oracle,  and  was  consulted  by  schuUrs 
from  every  part  of  Europe.  Several  princes  abowed  by  cum- 
plimenlsand  gifts  their  regard  for  him.  Uiiown  sovereigns, 
the  grand-dukes  Hedici,  appointed  him  tbeir  Lbraruu. 
Magliabecchi  left  no  work  of  nis  own.  Some  of  lu>  letters 
have  been  published  in  Tarioiu  coUMtions:  '  Letlerc  di 
Uomiai  lllustri,'  Uaceraia,  1782 ; '  Lettera  di  Uomini  Uolii,' 
Venezia,  1007;  'Prose  Florentine,'  fte.  Unforlunati,!] 
Magliabccchi  was  very  vain,  irritable,  and  abusive,  and  ha 
temper  involved  him  in  personal  quanelswith  aavetvl  of 
'■'s  contemporuies.  He  died  at  Florence^in  17I^sleigbiy 

10  years  of  oge. 

MAGNA  CHARTA.  The  tormsofthecompaet  between 
(ho  feudal  chief  and  his  dependant!  nnderwenl  frvqueut 
changes  in  the  middle  ages,  the  consequence  (br  the  m.'tl 
pnrt  of  resistance  made  bv  the  tenants,  and  straggle*  to  re- 
gain liberties  which  had  been  originallr  surrendered  vr 
taken  from  Ihcmby  the  force  and  power  of  the  chief.  Wl.in 
a  material  alteration  was  made  in  the  terms  of  the  comiQ'-t. 
a  record  was  made  of  it  in  writing.  These  records  arwj;;..' 
cliarlers,  in  (he  restricted  use  of  a  term  which  is  popul:r'iy 
applied  lo  almost  every  species  of  early  diplomas-  The 
tenants  of  the  various  honours,  or  great  tenancies  in  captic. 
are  seldom  without  one  or  more  charters  which  ivj'.e 
been  granted  to  them  by  tbeir  lords,  by  which  exempri.>r.i 
ur  privileges  arc  given,  base  services  are  commuted  f  c 
payments  in  money,  and  (he  mode  is  settled  in  which  j'.i- 
ticu  shall  be  administered  among  tliem.  And  even  in  *  '!»■■ 
of  the  inferior  manors  there  are  charters  of  a  similar  V:  •'. 
by  whicb  certain  liberlies  are  guaranteed  by  the  lord  t»  1. , 
lenanlg.  These  charters  run  in  the  form  of  letlcn, "  (>"■-■ 
lius,'  &c.  from  the  person  granting;  they  set  forth  the  i).  ; 
gronte<l,  and  end  with  the  names  of  persons  who  were  pii- 
sent  when  the  lord's  seal  was  affixed,  of^en  ten,  twche,  <>r 
more,  with  llie  dale  of  place  and  time  of  the  grant. 

Such  a  charter  is  that  called  the  Magna  Charta  granv  i 
by  King  John,  but  acting  in  his  twofold  character  uf  ii  r 
lurdofabody  of  feudatories,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  re:'!  ' 
This  charter  is  oflen  regarded  as  the  consliiulional  h.i->  i 
English  liberties,  but  in  many  of  its  provisions  it  si-ciii- 1  • 
have  been  only  a  declaration  of  rights  which  had  boon  <  '- 

i'oycd  in  England  before  the  Conquest,  and  which  are  soi'l :  ' 
lavcbcengranted  by  KingHenryl.  on  hisoccession.  H  ■■- 
ever,  if  it  did  not  properly  found  the  libonics  which  thr  Kt.:- 
lish  naticm  enjoys,  or  if  it  were  not  the  original  of  thu-.-  i  i  ■ 
vileges  andfnuichiseswhich  Ihebarons  (or  (becbieflt-n  .  i 
of  the  crown,  for  the  names  ore  here  equiralentl.  eccK  - .  ^ 
tical  pcri^uns  citizens,  burgesses,  and  merchants  enj  <>,  i 
recalled  into  existence,  it  deflaed,  it  settled  them,  it  t',:'  ' 
in  its  written  state  a  document  to  which  appeal  miKlit  ii 
made,  under  whoso  protection  any  person  wbo  had  a.ii  i  - 
lerest  in  it  might  And  shelter,  and  which  tcrved.ai  if  ii  «.■.<■ 
a  portion  of  Ihu  commoulawof  the  land,  to  guide  the  j>. '..-'~ 
to  the  decisions  they  pronounced  in  oU  questions  bei"i' ' 
the  king  and  any  portion  of  the  people. 

Beside  the  great  charter  ther«  was  granted  al  Ibc  ^  ^  • 
lime  a  charier  relating  lo  the  forests  only.  Ther*  were  '-•':> 
exienaivo  tracts  of  land  in  England  which  were  bccii;..  } 
forusls,  uncultivated,  and  rMorved  for  the  pleasure  ol'  i  .■- 
king;  and  (here  were  purlieus  to  these  tbrests,  alt  of  wli.i  . 
were  subject  to  a  peculiar  system  of  law,  nauy  pari* 
whicb  were  felt  to  be  opprasiive,  and  from  some  of  «:..-■. 
ihis  charter  exempted  the  peo]ile. 

The  independence  and  rights  of^tbe  church  were  i*-.' 
secured  by  the  groat  charter. 

Magna 'Cbarta  has  been  printedina  great  variety  of  fl-rrc- 
there  are  fhc-siniiles  of  a  copy  of  it  which  was  msile  ai  i1  • 
time,  and  still  exists  in  the  British  Museum,  and  ofanui*'  . 

iireservcd  at  Lincoln,  and  translation  of  it  into  the  En^I  >-i 
angUBge.  It  is  thus  so  easily  accessible,  that  it  will  iii.t  - . 
expecled  that  we  shall  give  o  copy  of  it,  or  cvrn  a  rcnop!'  ;■■ 
abstract  of  ils  mulli^ious  provisions,  some  of  wtnrh  I'l 
completely  obsolete,  and  the  terms  obscure.  Instead  oft)  ,i. 
We  shall  give  the  satishclory  abridgement  of  Black»t'  i  ■■ 
in  his  '  Comraentariee,'  who  has  besiaas  an  esprcsa  t(\'au- 
on  this  charter. 

'The  great  charter,'  says  he.  'oonRrmed  manr  liWri" 
of  the  churoh,  and  redreiwed  many  grievances  incideni  i 
feodal  tenures,  of  no  small  moment  at  the  time  ;  i)i->i>. 
now,  uiiteu  considered  attentively  and  wilh  thi«  tvtn->|i'  , 
tlicy  seem  but  of  (rifling  concern.  But  besides  these  Ti-'  • 
provisions,  «ai»  wu  also  tik«n  tlNnia  to  piMvct  the  >ub 
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jcct  ij^amit  ofiter  oppresnons.  rtieo  frmiientl]'  aming  fVoni 

unreaaotittblB  amerccmenls,  froia  illegal  distreages  or  other 
proresa  for  debt*  or  serrices  dne  to  the  crown,  and  from  the 
(>'niDnical  sbtiie  of  the  prerogative  of  purvnyancv  and  pre- 
emption. It  fixed  Ihe  forfeiture  of  lands  for  felony  in  the 
eame  manner  as  it  ilitl  remains ;  prohibited  for  the  future 
the  grantg  of  exclusive  fisheries,  and  the  erection  of  new 
briil^  M  ti  to  oppress  the  neighbourhood.  With  respect 
to  pn\ale  ri{rhta;  it  establiEhed  the  testamentary  power  of 
the  subject  over  part  of  bis  personal  estate,  the  rest  being 
distributed  Bmong  tiis  nifb  and  children ;  it  laid  down  the 
la*  of  dower  as  it  nath  eonlinued  ever  since;  and  prohibited 
tlie  appeals  of  women,  unless  for  the  death  of  llieir  hus- 
bands. In  matters  of  public  policy  and  national  concern, 
it  enjoined  an  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures;  ga>'e 
new  encouragements  to  commerce  by  the  protection  of  mer- 
rhant-slranf^rs,  and  forbad  the  alienation  of  lands  ir 
mortmain.  With  regard  to  tbe  administration  of  justice: 
bi'sides  prohibiting  dl  denials  or  Jelays  of  it,  it  fbtcd  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster,  that  the  suitors 
might  no  lon^r  be  harassed  with  following  the  king's 
person  in  all  his  progresses ;  and  at  the  game  time  brought 
Ihe  trial  of  issues  home  tb  the  very  doors  of  (he  freeholders, 
by  directing  assixes  to  bo  taken  in  the  proper  counties,  and 
establishing  annual  circuits ;  it  also  correcred  some  abuses 
iIlcu  incident  to  the  trials  by  wa^r  of  law  and  of  kaltle; 


;  prohibited  the  king's 


1  from  holding 


pleas  of  lUe  crown,  or  trying  any  criminal  chaise,  whereby 
many  fbrfcitures  might  otherwise  have  unjuitty  arerufed  lo 
the  exchequer,  and  reeulalod  the  time  and  place  of  holding 
the  inferior  tribunals  of  justice,  ihc  county  court,  slierilf' s 
inurn,  and  eourt-leet.  It  conflrmed  and  established  the 
liberticsofthu  city  of  London,  and  all  other  cities  boroughs, 
tan>ni,  and  ports  of  tbe  kingdom.  And  lastly  (which  nlune 
would  have  merited  the  title  tliat  it  hears  of  the  greet 
cUarlcrt.  it  protected  every  individual  of  the  nation  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property, 
unless  declared  lo  be  forfciled  by  the  judgment  of  liis  peers 
or  Ihe  law  of  ihe  land.' 

Such  a  concession  from  the  king  was  not  gained  without 
a  vtulent  struggle ;  in  fact  he  was  coninclled  to  jield  it  by 
an  armed  force,  consisting  of  a  vcrv  large  portion  of  the 
linrunace,  which  he  was  fu  too  ftebSe  to  resist  wilh  effecL 
The  names  of  the  chieb  are  preserved  by  the  cbroniclere  of 
the  lime,  and  in  the  charier  llsclf ;  and  whenever  recited, 
Uioy  call  up  to  this  day  a  minRled  feeling  of  respect  and 
Rriiiituda,  tbe  respect  and  gmtitude  which  men  pay  to  those 
who  have  obtained  for  them  the  extension  of  political  privi- 
li'gus  though  it  may  appear  that  those  privileges  were  no- 
thing DKire  than  rights  of  which  they  had  been  deprived, 
and  10  which  therefore  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  justly 
ciiiitled.  They  appear  the  patriots  of  a  rude  age,  and  the 
ini^is  of  distance  and  antiquity  obscure  to  us  Ibe  selfishness 
ami  the  other  evils  (if  such  existed)  which  were  manifested 
in  tbe  conlosl.  The  first  name  is  that  of  Robert  Filz 
Waller,  who  bdonged  to  the  great  family  of  Clare.  Tho 
lille  given  to  bira  as  head  of  the  host  was  Marshal  of  the 
Anny  of  Go<l  and  of  the  Hoiy  Church.  Next  to  him  come 
EuMaco  de  Vesci,  Richard  de  Percy,  Robert  de  Roos,  Peter 
■le  Urus,  Nicholas  de  Slutevile,  Saier  de  Quenci,  earl  of 
Winchester,  the  earls  of  Clare,  Essex,  and  Norfolk,  William 
Jb  Mowbray.  Roliert  de  Vere.  Folk  FitiWarine,  William 
li.^  Munlacute,  William  de  Beauchamp,  and  many  others 
i^r  families  long  after  famous  in  English  history,  the  pro- 
genilur*  of  the  antient  baronial  houses  of  England. 

Tliecharterwas  signed,  or  nithn  sealed,  not  in  any  house, 
liut  in  the  open  field,  at  a  place  called  Runnymede.  between 
Windsor  and  Staines;  but  it  was  not  merely  by  an  acci- 
'li;iual  meeting  of  two  armies  at  that  place  that  this  act  was 
dniie  Ihere,  for  it  appears  by  Matthew  of  Westminster  that 
llunnyraedo  was  a  place  where  treaties  conceniing  tho 
peace  of  the  kingdom  had  been  often  made.  All  was  done 
»ilh  great  solemnily.    Tbe  memorable  day  was  June  fi, 

I'ns. 

What  was  unwillingly  granted,  k  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected would  be  religiously  observed.  John  himself  would 
^bdly  have  inft'ingcd  or  broken  it,  as  would  his  ton  King 
Henry  III.,  but  the  barons  were  watchful  of  iheir  own 
privili'ges,  those  of  the  church,  tbe  cities,  the  boroughs,  and 
of  the  people  at  large ;  and  King  Henry  was  led  to  make 
one  or  more  solemn  ratiScalions  of  the  charter.  To  keep 
liie  rigbift  thus  guaraolted  fully  iit  tbe  eyes  of  the  people 


a  eopy  was  sent  to  every  catfaednl  ehnreh,  and  read  publicly 
twice  a  year. 

SeetheworkofSiiWiUiamB1ackitane.entitled 'The  great 
(%arteT  and  Charter  c^  the  Forest,  with  other  authentic  In- 
struments; to  which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Discoursa 
ronceming  the  History  of  iJio  Chartera,'  Oxfbrd,  1 759,  4to. 
The  lat«  Board  of  Commissioners  on  tho  public  Records  caused 
to  be  engraved  and  published  an  exact  lac-simile  of  the 
charter,  from  a  copy  preserved  in  tho  archives  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Lincoln,  with  other  of  tbe  greater  charters. 
In  the  first  volume  of  their  work,  entitled  'The  Statutes  of 
the  Realm,'  these  charters  are  all  printed,  with  English 
translations  of  them. 

MAGNA  GRvE'CIA,  or  MAJOR  GRjBCIA  (Liv.. 
xxxi.  7 ;  Justin,  xx.  2).  was  used  lo  designate  the  south  of 
Italy,  in  consequence  of  tbe  numerous  and  liourisbing 
colonies  which  were  founded  b^  the  Greeks  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  There  t%  somo  difficulty  in  determining  how 
far  norlh  this  name  extended;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  country  beyond  Cuma  and  Nea- 
polls;  and  some  geographers  have  thought,  though  without 
sufficient  reasons,  that  it  was  confined  to  the  colonies  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tarenluin.  Pliny  apparently  considers  Magna 
Ormcia  lo  begin  at  llie  Locri  Epizephyrii  (A". //■.  iii.  IS); 
but  Slmbo  even  includes  the  Grecian  towns  of  Sicily  under 
this  name  (vi.  17S,  Casauhoa,  1SS7). 

The  time  in  which  the  name  of  Magna  Grecia  was  first 
applied  to  ihe  soulhof  Italy  is  uncertain.  It  does  not  occur, 
as  far  as  we  are  awnro.  in  the  eariy  Greek  writers.  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  &c.  j  but  it  is  used  by  Polybiua  (ii.  1 26. 
B.  Cataubon)  and  succeeding  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

Taking  the  name  in  the  widest  signification  which  is 
civen  to  it  by  Strabo.  Magna  Gnecia  may  be  justly  consi- 
dereil  as  an  approprinle  name;  since  it  contained  many 
cities  far  supenor  in  size  and  population  lo  any  in  Greece 
itself.  Themost  important  of  these  placra  were.Tarentum, 
fbiinded  by  the  LaceUoomonians ;  Sybaris,  Crotun,  anil 
Melapontum.  by  the  AchEcans ;  Locri  Epizephyrii,  by  the 
Locrians ;  and  Rhegium,  by  Uie  Chalcidians— all  in  llaly ; 
end  in  Sicily — Syracuse,  founded  by  the  Ckirinlbians;  Gula, 
by  Ihe  Cretans  and  Rhodians ;  and  Agrigenlum,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Gela. 

MAGNE'NTIUS,  commander  of  the  Roman  army  in 
Gaul,  revolted  against  Conslans,  son  of  Conatantine  Ibe 
Great,  and  emperor  of  the  West,  and  caused  him  lo  be 
killed  near  the  Pyrenees,  a.d.  350-  Constanlius,  tlie  bro- 
ther of  Constans,  and  emperor  of  the  East,  marched  against 
Magncniius.  and  a  ball)e  was  fought  between  them  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Drave.  An.  351.  Hagnentius,  being  defeated, 
fled  lo  Italy,  from  whence  he  escaped  inio  Gaul,  where 
Constantius  followed  bim  and  defeated  him  again,  a.d.  353. 
Magnentius.  finding  himself  forsaken  by  his  troops,  killed 
bimiielf;  and  his  brother  Dcnenlius,  whom  he  had  made 
Ctcser,  tbllowed  his  example.  Constantius  thus  became 
sole  master  of  Ihe  whole  empire. 


Brilish  Muuoin.    Acloil  SIu.   Coppci. 

MAGNE'SIA.    [Anatolia-I 

MAGNESIA.    tMAOHHsHTM.] 

MAGNESIA,  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  OF.  Oxyde 
of  magnesium,  termed  also.  IVom  the  mode  of  procuring  it, 
calcined  magnesia,  or  magnesia  usta.  is  an  alkaline  earth 
possessing  Ihe  usual  qualities  of  alkalies  in  their  habitudes 
with  acids,  and  likewise  the  peculiar  property  of  exciting 
generally  purgative  action  of  the  intestines.  This  last- 
menlioned  power  gives  it  a  distinctive  character  among  al 
katinc  remedies,  as  il  can  be  employed  not  merely  lo  coun- 
teract acidity,  but  also  to  remove  the  exciting  cause  witen 
that  consists  in  tbe  presence  of  crude  or  undigested  acid- 
yielding  materials  in  the  stomach.  Ilsaclionaa  a  purgative 
'    '    depend  upon  its  meeting  wilh  acids  ir  '■■- 


stomach,  anH  so  forming  soluble  salts.  When  these  aro 
not  present  the  magnesia  remains  undissolved,  and  if  used 
repeatedly  may  accumulaie  in  tbe  intestines,  and,  beceniiiig 
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a^luti mated  by  the  mucous  secretions,  give  nse  to  much 
uneasiness.  [Antacids.]  When  however  acidity  exists, 
either  along  with  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  more  particu- 
larly in  children,  from  the  milk  disagreeing,  or  from  a  diet 
unsuited  to  their  delicate  organs  of  digestion  being  forced 
upon  them,  magnesia  is  a  very  proper  medicine,  especially  as 
it  appears  to  possess  a  specific  power  of  diminishing  gastro- 
intestinal irritation,  (Hufeland,  quoted  in  Pereira^  Ma- 
teria Medico,)  It  is  generally  expedient  to  add  rhubarb  to 
it,  and  combine  it  with  some  carminative.  In  such  a  state 
of  combination  it  is  peculiarly  useful  in  what  is  termed 
diarrhoea  crapulosa,  arising  from  too  great  a  mixture  or  too 
larj^e  a  quantity  of  food. 

Where  it  is  determined  to  use  magnesia,  and  sufficient 
acid  does  not  exist  in  the  stomach  to  ensure  the  formation 
of  a  soluble  salt,  a  little  lemon-juice  may  be  added  to  it. 
The  sabcarbonate  of  magnesia  has  nearly  the  same  action  as 
the  calcined  magnesia,  but  when  it  meets  with  acids  in  the 
stomach  effervescence  takes  place,  accompanied  with  a  dis- 
engagement of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  in  some  cases  is 
inconvenient,  in  other  instances  extremely  beneficial.  In 
some  almost  uncontrollable  irritations  of  the  stomach,  where 
food  and  medicines  are  alike  rejected,  subcarbonate  of 
magnesia  will  be  retained,  and,  by  allaying  the  irritability, 
allow  other  remedies  to  be  subsequently  employed.  Both 
the  subcarbonate  and  the  calcined  magnesia  are  much  used 
to  correct  heartburn,  and  to  check  the  lithic  acid  diathesis ; 
but  their  employment  requires  much  judgment  and  atten- 
i  on.    [Antacids  ;  Antalkalibs.] 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts,  in  the  ordinary 
form,  as  met  with  in  the  shopis,  are  small  acicular  crys- 
tals. This  renders  them  liable  to  be  confounded  with  those 
of  oxalic  acid;  to'avoid  which  the  sulphate  maybe  dissolved, 
and  by  recrystallization  they  are  obtained  in  large  four-sided 
prisms,  or  four-sided  pyramids.  The  taste  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  is  bitter  and  very  unpleasant;  but  tuis  is 
very  much  lessened  by  large  dilution  in  water,  which  at 
the  same  time  increases  the  purgative  action  of  the  salt,  or 
by  adding  magnesia,  or  by  giving  it  in  compound  infusion 
of  roses  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
which  augments  the  refrigerating  property  of  the  medicine. 
The  addition  of  a  little  common  salt  to  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  increases  its  cathartic  powers. 

No  saline  medicine  is  so  extensively  employed  as  the  siil- 
phate  of  magnesia  as  a  purgative ;  it  is  more  rarely  used  as 
a  diuretic  or  diaphoretic.  Its  action  as  a  purgative  is  in 
general  mild  and  certain,  causing  a  considerable  evacua- 
tion of  the  serous  secretions  of  the  intestines,  and  so  pro- 
ducing a  cooling  or  lowering  effect*  At  the  commencement 
of  most  inflammatory  complaints  and  of  fevers  its  employ- 
ment is  most  beneficial.  Its  utility  is  often  much  increased 
by  adding  to  the  solution  a  very  minute  portion  of  tartar- 
ized  antimony,  so  as  to  form  the  emetico-cathartic  solution, 
which  was  very  serviceable  in  the  fevers  of  India,  and  in 
those  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  European  countries. 

Small  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  bitter  infusions 
are  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia  accompanied 
with  constipation.  Many  of  the  saline  mineral  waters  re- 
sorted to  for  the  cure  of  indigestion  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
the  sulphate  of  magnesia  for  their  purgative  properties. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  a  convenient  antidote  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  the  salts  of  lead  or  baryta. 

Magnesian  limestone  is  sometimes  employed  for  building, 
and  is  a  very  durable  stone :  it  is  however  one  of  the  most 
deleterious  stones  for  masons  to  hew,  as  the  gritty  particles 
very  speedily  occasion  disorders  of  the  lungs,  followecl  by 
early  death.  The  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  workmen 
should  therefore  always  be  defended  by  wearing  a  gauze  mask. 

MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE,  in  English  geology,  a 
*  formation '  of  the  poecilitic  or  new  red-sandstone  system ; 
also  the  name  of  a  group  of  limestone  beds,  which  constitute 
the  principal  part  of  that  formation,  and  generally  contain 
a  notable  quantity  of  magnesia  in  their  composition.  Details 
regarding  the  formation  will  be  more  usefully  combined  in 
the  account  of  the  system  of  which  it  constitutes  the  base. 
We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  the  limestone. 
This  rock  is  seen  to  greatest  perfection  in  England  between 
the  rivers  Tyne  and  Tees,  between  the  rivers  Wharf  and 
Dun,  and  between  this  last  river  and  Nottingham.  We 
mention  these  parts  of  the  great  line  of  magnesian  lime- 
atone  in  the  north  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  some  interesting  differences  in  the  composition  and 
other  characters  of  the  rock.    It  is  iw  the  middle  part  of 


the  course  here*  indicated,  from  north  to  south,  that  tlie 
stratification  of  the  rock  is  most  developed.  Between  thi* 
Dun  and  Wharf,  and  for  some  space  north  and  south  of 
these  rivers,  this  limestone  occurs,  in  fact,  in  two  nocki 
separated  from  each  other  by  beds  of  red  and  bluish  cUy. 
with  gypsum  (indistinguishable  from  some  of  the  upper  or 
Keuper  marls  of  the  red-sandstone  formation),  but  in  tlte 
northern  and  southern  parts  this  difference  does  not  obtain. 
Of  the  two  limestones  thus  separated,  the  upper  one  h^s 
but  a  limited  extent  (see  Mr.  Smith's  '  Geological  Map  if 
Yorkshire'),  the  lower  one  is  almost  uninterrupted  from  be- 
yond the  Tyne  nearly  to  the  Trent.  The  upper  rtjrk  ii 
about  1 2  yards  thick ;  the  lower  one  reaches  60,  or  perba^n 
in  some  cases  100  yards;  the  upper  one  contains  almost  ii . 
magnesia,  and  lime  burnt  from  it  is  extensively  emplo>  i^l 
in  agriculture;  the  lower  one  is  very  often  composed  of 
atomic  aggregations  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  vt 
magnesia,  and,  both  as  stone  and  when  burnt  to  lime,  u 
more  useful  in  building.  Its  mode  of  aggregation  varu^ 
extremely.  In  many  situations  (Thorp  Arch,  in  Yorkshire  * 
it  is  a  soft  powdery  stone  ttaversed  nevertheless  by  %'ein»  nt 
calcareous  spar;  about  Tadcaster,  and  generally  betwivn 
the  Nid  and  the  Dun,  it  is  a  fim  though  hardly  oom{  a*-: 
rock,  often  traversed  by  sparry  veins  and  full  of  irreguhr 
crystallized  cavities.  The  crystals  are  generally  carUiiM*- 
of  lime,  sometimes  mixed  with  oxide  of  iron.  In  a  Ami 
cases  sulphate  of  barytes  appears  in  the  form  of  veins  di- 
viding this  rock,  as  at  Huddleston,  near  Ferrybridge,  &<. 
Still  less  commonly  thin  veins  of  carbonate  of  copikt 
(sometimes  apparently  epigene,  on  sulphuret)  line  the  ynuu 
of  the  rock,  about  Newton  Kyme,  near  Tadcaster,  and  tn 
other  places. 

Some  of  the  best  building-stone  of  this  description  is  due 
in  the  quarries  of  Huddleston,  Broadsworth,  and  Waru.^- 
worth,  and  it  is  generally  really  or  nearly  an  atomic  (\  i^- 
bination  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnt-u 
(This  fact  was  communicated  to  us  by  the  late  Dr.  llcnr> 
of  Manchester.) 

A  further  state  of  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  t)  .« 
rock  is  noticed  in  several  localities  between  the  Aire  .  >: 
the  Dun,  where  the  rocks  assume  locally  and  for  limtt>  . 
areas  the  oolitic  texture;  and,  finally,  as  one  of  the  m  -; 
valuable  building-stones  in  the  range  of  the  maguoM.i 
limestone,  may  d«  signalized  the  white  limestone  of  U*m  .  * 
Abbey,  which  in  that  noble  ruin  has  stood  the  rav;i^e^  <  * 
time  better  than  almost  any  '  freestone*  of  the  north  <  i 
England. 

Farther  south,  the  grain  of  the  rock  changes;  it  bcroTu  ^ 
continually  more  and  more  crystalline,  and  from  BulM»\r: 
to  Nottingham  the  magnesian  limestone  may  be  dchcn^i*  .. 
with  little  inaccuracy,  as  a  real  dolomite,  partially  deLa^  ! 
by  small  admixtures  of  sand.  The  small  rhomboidal  cr\ »(.  i« 
of  this  rock  are  very  evident  in  specimens  which  wv  r«>- 
lected  many  years  ago  at  Mansfield  Woodhouse  and  m;.' 
Nottingham. 

A  crystalline  structure  of  the  magnesian  limestone  t.^ri 
is  however  not  confined  to  the  southern  portion  of  its  ran.'* 
though  there  it  is  manifested  in  connexion  with  very  um:Iu 
qualities  in  architecture.  In  the  county  of  Durham  >»t 
find  it  exhibited  in  the  purely  calcareous  rocksof  Hawtlf  -i 
Hive  near  Easington,  in  the  romantic,  contorted,  and  bn>ki  .: 
cliffs  and  pinnacles  of  Marsden,  and  in  the  singular  (xra!- 
loidal  quarries  of  Building-hill.  At  Marsden  it  is  cuiv  -w 
to  notice  in  near  contrast,  in  the  cliff;  the  flexible  lamiiiaUii 
limestone,  and  in  the  detached  pinnacles  an  equally  Un..- 
nated  rock  traversed  by  complete  planes  of  crystalline  suui^ 
ture.  What  does  this  teach  ?  obviously,  the  imporUnt  t..<  t. 
that,  since  its  deposition  in  laminae,  the  $edimeniMr>  lua^^^ 
of  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  subject  to  a  new  molccu.ir 
arrangement,  which,  predominating  over  the  original  .-til* 
ture,  has  readjusted  the  particles  and  generated  a  r « «« 
structure.  In  the  same  vicinity  are  brecciated  rocks. «)  . 
seem  to  require  the  hypothesis  of  reaggregation  of  ir.^c 
mented  portions  of  previously  indurat^  magnesian  iiu.> 
stone  beds.  Thus  various  are  the  aspects  of  the  niincu. 
aggregation  of  the  magnesian  limestone  of  England.  Tht  «<• 
diversities  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  lower  roc  k,  /• 
the  upper  laminated  non-magnesian  portion  is  usualK  >  i 
a  uniform  close  texture,  except  in  the  lower  bods,  >»hich\.f^ 
somewhat  cellular  (and  of  little  value  to  the  limebunier  t  .*: 
Knottingley. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  general  colour  of  the  wa,«.:  r 
sian  limestooe  (lower  portion)  ii  white,  yellow^  rich  \^ 
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trcmely  bitter.  By  evaporatioD  it  yields,  tboagn  wifli  diffi- 
culty, rhombic  cr}'stals,  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
vater,  and  arc  very  deliquescent.  It  ia  dceom|'0»ed  at  a 
red  heat,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  crude  nitre.  The 
aiihyrirous  salt  is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  Nitric  Acid  •         54 

1  equivalent  of  Magnesia  •        20 

Equivalent  74 

It  18  now  applied  to  no  use,  but  is  the  salt  from  vhicb 
magnciiia  was  originally  obtained. 

Carbonic  Add  and  Magnesia  form  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  it  has  b^n  found  native  in  New  Jersey.  It  has  a  yel- 
lowish white  colour,  with  a  tbt  conchoidal  and  sometimes 
earthy  fracture.  It  is  opaque,  hardness  4*5,  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  break.  Specific  gravity  about  2'8  to  2*9.  The  purest 
was  found  by  Klaproth  to  consist  of  carbonic  acid  49,  and 
magnesia  48,  with  3  of  water.  It  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  composed  of  very  nearly  one  equivalent  of  acid 
and  one  of  base. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  rather  a  compound  of  car- 
bonate and  hydrate  of  ma^esia,  is  artificially  prepared  for 
medicinal  use  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  by 
means  of  carbonate  of  sodx  The  carbonate  of  magnesia  is 
precipitated  as  an  insoluble  white  powder.  This  substance, 
when  pure,  is  colourless,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  unalter* 
able  in  the  air ;  it  is  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids  with 
cfl'ervcscence,  and  by  heat  the  carbonic  acid  is  also 
c\|)clle(i.    It  apfjears  to  be  composed  of 

4  equivalents  of  hydratcd  carbonate  of  Magnesia     204 

1  c<iuivalcnt  of  biliydrated  Magnesia        •         •        38 

Equivalent  242 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Magnesia  constitute  the  salt  long  and 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Epsom  salt,  having  been  first 
obtained  fn)m  a  spring  at  that  place.  Sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  is  its  proper  name,  was  afterwards  obtained  by 
evaporating  and  crystallizing  the  bittern  remaining  after 
pre])aring  common  salt  from  sea- water ;  but  it  was  mixed 
with  so  much  chloride  of  magnesium  that  it  was  extremely 
liable  to  become  damp.  The  late  Dr.  Henry  invented  a 
very  ingenious  process  for  preparing  it  from  magnesian 
limestone,  in  wliich  this  inconvenience  and  impurity  are 
totally  avoided. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  a  salt  which  crystallizes  very 
readily ;  and  although  the  crystals  are  usually  small,  they 
may  bo  obtained  of  considerable  size  by  slowly  cooling  a 
large  quantity  of  the  solution.  The  primary  form  of  the 
crystal  is  a  right  prism,  with  a  rhombic  base.  This  salt  is 
extremely  bitter,  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  which  dis- 
solves an  equal  weight,  and  boiling  water  one-third  more. 
It  is  but  slightly  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  yet  is 
rather  inclined  to  etllorcsce.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  heat, 
but  the  water  of  crystallization  is  expelled.  It  is  composed  of 
1  equivalent  of  Sulphuric  Acid  ,  40 
1  equivalent  of  Magnesia  •        20 

7  equivalents  of  Water   •  «        63 

Equivalent  123 

It  is  extensively  employed  as  a  purgative,  and  for  the  pre- 
paration of  magnesia  and  its  carbonate. 

This  salt  combines  with  various  others  to  form  double 
salts :  as,  for  example,  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  of  potash, 
and  of  soda,  forming  the  ammonio  sulphate,  the  potash  and 
soda  sulphates  of  magnesia,  which  are  all  crvstailine  salts, 
but  they  nre  not  important. 

Phosphmc  Acid  and  Magnesia  are  best  obtained  in  com- 
bination by  mixing  concentrated  and  hot  solutions  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  and  phosphate  of  soda   after  some  hours 
crystals  of  the  phosphate  are  obtained.    They  cillore&ce 
slowly  in  the  air,  and  are  soluble  in  fiAeen  times  their 
weight  of  cold  water,  and  by  hot  water  they  are  decomposed 
iii<o  a  subsalt  which  is  insoluble,  and  an  acid  one  which 
remainsin  solution.    Tlie  crystals  are  composed  of 
1  e^iuivalent  of  Phosphoric  Acid  .         3G 
1  equivalent  of  Magnesia    •         •         20 
7  equivalents  of  Water        •         •        63 

Equivalent  119 

This  salt  is  applied  to  no  use ;  combined  with  ammonia  it 
forms  the  ammoniaco-maguesian  phosphate,  a  compound 
w  Inch  exists  in  urine,  and  is  a  common  ingredient  in  urinary 
calculi.    [Calculus] 


Magnesia  forms  a  great  number  of  double  talts,  and  onio 
of  the^,  the  maenesian  limestone,  which  is  a  double  carl»<^ 
nate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  is  found  in  immense  quantities 
in  different  parts  of  England.   [Magnssian  Lihkstomf.] 

Ma^iesia  is  found  also  in  a  great  number  of  mineral  bodies : 
as  steatite,  talc,  asbestos,  &c. 

Magnesian  salts  are  mostlv  soluble  in  water;  by  th^ 
addition  of  soda  they  yield  hydrate  of  magnesia,  and  by  adl- 
ing  carbonate  of  soda,  bydrated  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

The  sesqui-  and  bi-carbonates  of  potash  and  soda  occasiirt 
no  precipitation  fn  solutions  of  magnesian  salts,  until  beau  '\ 
so  as  to  repel  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  Phosphate  of 
soda  added  to  magnesian  solution  gives  no  immediate  pri*- 
cipitate,  but  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  an  extremely  u\>  *• 
luble  ammoniaoo-magnesian  phosphate  is  formed;  and  \\\i» 
is  the  best  mode  of  testing  the  presence  of  magnesia,  w  U%  ti 
the  requisite  precautions  are  adopted. 

MA&NET  (derived  from  the  Greek  ^yviyc)  is  &  meta'!.* 
body  posseting  the  remarkable  property  of  attracting  ir.n 
'and  some  other  metals.  It  is  said  to  have  been  font  1 
abundantly  near  Magnesia  in  Lydia,  from  which  circL.1.1- 
stance  its  name  may  have  been  derived.  The  attract  1,; 
power  of  the  magnet  was  known  at  a  very  early  |>en(*'i, 
as  references  are  made  to  it  by  Aristotle,  and  ui  -^v 
particularly  by  Pliny,  who  states  that  ignorant  pe«>]iic 
called  it  ferrum  vivum,  or  quick-iron;  a  name  somew/i  .t 
analogous  to  our  load-stone.  The  same  author  appears  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  power  of  the  mag;net  to  cv>tu- 
municato  properties  similar  to  ita  own  to  ottier  bodu  ^. 
When  found  native,  it  is  generally  a  heavy  ferruginous  <».i 
of  a  dull  greyish  colour,  but  the  ores  of  cobalt  and  nirkft 
also  frequently  possess  the  magnetic  properties. 

The  universal  law,  that  reaction  is  coexistent  with  a<  ti  >n, 
implies,  that   iron  must   react  on  the  magnet,  and  u. 
find  in  fact,  that  if  a  piece  of  iron  is  fixed,  and  a  str.-.  ' 
magnet  be  suspended  by  a  string  near  it,  the  magnet  u  '! 
then  be  moveu  to\^ards   the  iron;    thus  all  the  in>n   u. 
the  mass  of  the  globe  acts  upon  a  magnet.      It  i»  a.-, 
now  known   that  electrical  currents  influence  ma^irm  :•' 
bodies  [Electro-Magnetism];  while  heat  has  an  influt  n  *• 
on  magnetic  intensity.    Hence  it  follows  as  a  tncchuT'ici: 
consequence,  that  if  a  roa^^netic  needle  or  c)linder  U'  s  .^- 
pendcd  by  its  centre  of  gravity,  so  as  to  be  free  to  mow  k. 
any  direction  round  that  point,  it  will  not  take  an  arhitri:^ 
position  hke  unmagnetized  bodies,  but  must  take  a  s\n\  •  • 
direction,  namely,  that  which  rcprc&ents  the  resuliaia  1 1 
all  the  magnetic  forces  to  which  it  is  subject.    Its  \ui^ii 
in  a  given  place  can  be  defined  by  two  angles;  tbo  • 
called  the  variation  or  declination,  the  other  the  dip.    1    • 
first  is  the  angle  formed  by  the  vertical  plane  in  winch  t: 
needle  lies  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian ;  the  seo^nrl    ■ 
the  inclination  of  the  line  of  the  needle  to  the  plane  uf  • ' 
horizon.    The  latter  \&  avoided  in  the  compass-nec<lIe  l*. 
sustaining  it  horizontally  on  a  point  which  is  ncces*^a  •  , 
different  from  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  variation  is  tl   ■ 
the  angle  made  by  the  direction  of  the  needle  with  that    1 
an  exact  and  horizontal  nor(h-and-south  line.    Thi^  ;*•  • 
perty  of  the  needle  is  called  its  polarity,  and  is  a  conscfiui'i..^ 
of  its  other  properties  above  noticed;   the  fact    huucx^r 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  antiqwr^. 
but  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  wit!.  .: 
from  a  very  remote  date.    It  is  the  most  useful  uf  ti 
known  properties  of  the  magnet,  being  of  the  must  c:^^(*n'    ' 
importance  to  the  mariner,  when  the  magnet  is  consul ru.  t*  . 
in  the  form  of  the  compass-needle. 

Dr.  Gilbert,  who  was  physician  in  ordinary'  to  Que«.*n  K! 
both,  states  that  P.  Venetus  brought  a  compass  from  CI  .."  . 
in  1260.      Gilbert  bestowed  much  attention  on  the  ^u^j■ 
of  magnetism,  and  to  some  extent  inculcated  the  (loctrn.'t*  <:' 
gravitation,  by   comparing  the  earth  to  a  great   luj^'tt* 
His  theory  on  this  subject  is  given  in  a  work  entitled  'i\   ••- 
talus  «!'<?  P/iysioioffia  nova  de  Magnate   (I600j,  and  t    • 
term  *  poles  of  a  magnet'  arose  froni  that  theory,  which  i* 
remarkably  consonant  with  the  notions  of  the  pre^ent  tla\  . 
for  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  he  denominated  the  ^m  :"i 
pole,  in  connection  with  his  theory,  while  Poisii4>n.  in  :  i« 
elegant '  Memoirs  on  Magnetism,' calls  tlie  magnetic  11'  li 
at  that  extremity  of  the  magnet  the  Austral  Fluids  boca':^\ 
as  like  electricities  repel  [Elkctricity],  so,  on  his  h)  p  *xUc^  » 
of  the  magnetic  fluids,  that  occup>ing  the  north 'cn«i  .•!  .. 
magnetized  needle  is  repelled  by  the  austral  iluid  oi    .• 
res  trial  magnetism. 

The  application  of  the  compass  to  the  purposes  t«f  lu^.- 
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gation  mu&t  sjieodily  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  its 
variation,  and  in  tbc  '  Lite  of  Columbufl,'  written  by  his 
siiu,  it  is  distinctly  assigned  to  that  celebrated  man;  and 
though  lis  amount  in  14!)2  must  have  been  small  in 
France,  Spain,  &c.,  yet  it  was  doubtless  a  very  observable 
rjuantity  in  many  of  the  regions  visited  by  Columbus. 
Some  have  carried  back  the  date  of  this  discovery  to  the 
>ear  1269,  but  on  very  doubtful  grounds.  When  its  amount 
came  to  be  observed  with  some  accuracy,  we  find  it  at  Paris, 
in  1 J4U  7i*'  E. ;  in  155U,  84'  E. ;  in  1580,  11^°  £.;  in  1630, 
Ai'  £.;  and  at  Rome,  in  1670,2''  W.  'At  the  present 
moment  it  has  passed  its  maximum  in  London*  and  is  now 
mo\  in^  easterly. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Columbus  was  acquainted  also 
with  the  diurnal  variation,  but  nothing  very  accurate  on  this 
subject  was  known  before  the  numerous  and    valuable 
observations  made  by  Canton,  in  1750.    He  showed  that 
the  needle  vibrates,  during  the  day  and  the  night,  through 
an  arc  as  great  as  13^'  in  the  midsommer,  the  minimum  7' 
occurring  in  the  winter  season;   he  ascribed  the  diurnal 
variation  to  the  action  of  solar  heat  affecting  the  intensity 
of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth.    The  principles  of  thermo- 
electric currents  were  at  that  period  unknown,  but  Hooke 
in  1684  showed  that  iron  and  steel  rods  could  be  magnet- 
ised, by  rapidly  heating  and  cooling  them  in  the  magnetic 
meridian.    Graham,  instrument-maker,  of  London,  was  the 
the  first  who  distinctly  announced  the  diurnal  variation,  in 
1772  ;   the  maximum  declination  being  then  14**  35'  west 
Tiic  variation  of  the  variation  was  first  observed  by  Guntxr. 
The  (tip  was  first  observed  by  Robert  Norman  in  1576. 
His  mode  of  adjusting  the  compass-needle  led  him  to  this 
discovery ;   fur   he  accurately  balanced  the  needle  on  its 
pivot,   previous  to  magnetizing  it.    After    it    became  a 
magnet,  it  would  no  longer  balance  on  the  same  point,  with- 
out  attaching  a  small   weight    at   the   south  extremity. 
When  freely  suspended  by  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  north 
extremity  became  depressed;  the  dip  then  being  about  71° 
50'.    The  dip  undergoes  diurnal  variations,  as  well  as  the 
declination;  but  observations  on  the  former  are  far  the 
most  difficult.    The  dip   also  changes  by  elevating  the 
needle  to  considerable  heights ;  on  which  subject  Biot  has 
made  some  very  delicate  experiments.  A  very  simple  law 
relative  to  the  amount  of  the  dip  at   different  parts  of  the 
earth's    surface  was  remarked  by  profeaeor  Krafft,  of  St 
Petersburg,  in  1809 ;  namely,  if  we  measure  the  latitude  from 
the  magnetic  equator,  the  tangent  of  the  dip  is  double  the 
tangent  of  such  latitude.    Mr.  Barlow  has  illustrated  this 
law    by   experiments  on  magnetized  iron  balh  acting  on 
small  needles  at  the  surfaces;  and  Biot  has  deduced  the 
&ame  law  from  theory. 

The  law  of  the  magnetic  forces  was  a  long  time  imdi»- 
covered:  Newton  supposed  it  to  follow  the  inverse  cube  of 
the  distance,  or  some  higher  power ;  for  in  his  experiments, 
the  variation  of  intensity  and  the  eflfect  of  the  mutual  influ- 
ences of  the  magnetic  fluids  in  the  bodies  themselves  being 
overlooked,  an  erroneous  result  was  necessarily  consequent. 
However,  Mitchell,  by  a  careful  revision  of  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Brooke  Taylor  and  of  Hauksbee ;  Coulomb,  by  his 
elecrant  apparatus,  the  torsion  balance;  Biot,  by  the 
methofl  of  observing  the  times  of  the  oscillations  ef  the 
sinall  needles  acted  on;  and  finally,  Hansteen  of  Chris- 
tiana, by  a  series*of  refined  experiments  and  calculations, 
have  demonstrated  the  true  law  of  magnetio  action ; 
namely,  directly  as  the  intensity,  and  inverael?  as  the 
square  of  the  distance. 

One  essential  property  by  which  a  magnet  differs  from 
ioii  iron  tinder  the  magnetic  influence,  »  this :  if  we  sepa- 
rate a  magnetic  bar  into  any  number  of  minute  parts,  each 
such  part  will  bo  endowed  with  polarity,  similar  to  the 
^vhole:  the  position  of  those  poles,  or  fisci  of  greatest  attrac- 
tion, is  permanent  in  a  magnet  of  a  given  form ;  but  in  soft 
iron  it  will  change  when  the  distance  of  the  iron  from  the 
inthicncing  magnet  is  altered. 

1 1  alley  was  sent  out,  under  William  and  Mary,  with  the 
command  of  two  ships,  to  make  magnetic  observations  in 
different  latitudes,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  (m 
1 0*JS-9) ;  and  was  the  first  who  constructed  a  magnetic  chart, 
uh.ch  possessed  at  the  time  great  merit  for  accuracy :  the 
most  valued  at  the  present  day  are  those  by  Hansteen, 
construclcd  from  obsen'ations  subsequent  to  Halley,  by 
various  scientific  trdvellei's  and  nautical  men,  such  as 
Humboldt,  Ross,  Parry,  Scoresby,  &c.  [Magnetism.] 
During  a  thunder-storm,  the  poles  of  a  magnet  are  fre- 


quently inverted,  the  explanation  of  which  belongs  to 
£lkctro-Ma6neti8M  :  and  the  appearance  of  the  aurora 
borealis  is  often  attended  with  vibrations  of  tho  compass- 
needle,  to  the  extent  of  several  degrees.  The  aetual  mode 
in  which  the  aurora  is  produced  being  still  unknown,  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  whether  the  aurora  is  itself  the  cause 
of  this  magnetic  phenomenon,  or  whether  both  are  attri- 
butable to  some  unknown  common  cause. 

MAGNBTIG  INTENSITY.  When  a  magnetic  needle 
is  fireely  suspended  by  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  is  then  acted 
on  by  all  terrestrial  bodies  containing  the  magnetio  fluids, 
whether  in  a  fixed  state,  as  in  loadstone-ores,  or  in  a  state 
susceptible  of  change,  as  in  masses  of  soft  iron,  and  also  by 
electrical  currents,  whether  produced  by  the  chemical 
ehanges  which  various  substances  in  the  globe  continually 
undergo,  or  arising  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  heat 
both  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  and  on  the  surfiice  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes.  The  direction  of  the  resultant  of  all  such 
£)rces  may  be  regarded  as  possessing  parallelism  throughout 
the  extent  of  the  needle,  and  the  latter  acquires  in  conse- 
Quence  a  like  direction  in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian, of  which  the  position  becomes  in  this  manner  known. 

If  a  needle  thus  suspended  be  made  to  oscillate  in  the 
plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  time  in  which  a 
certain  number  of  oscillations  are  performed  be  observed, 
and  thus  the  time  of  a  single  oscillation  deduced,  the  con- 
nection of  this  time  with  the  intensity  of  the  magnetio 

force  is  expressed  by  the  formula  tzsT  fk/ 1  -^  j  similar  to 

that  used  for  the  common  pendulum.  In  this  equation  t 
represents  the  time  of  one  oscillation,  ir  the  number  3  *  1 4 1 59, 
/  tne  distance  between  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  grav hy, 
and  F  the  accelerating  force  of  magnetism.    Hence  we  de- 

duce  alio  F  ai  -t-  ;  consequently  when  one  and  the  sane 

needle  is  used  in  different  experiments,  the  force  F  is  in* 
versely  as  the  square  of  the  time  t  of  one  or  of  a  given 
number  of  oscillations.  But  it  is  in  practice  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  produce  oscillations  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
ingenious  contrivances  to  that  end  have  often  been  sug- 
gested and  used,  but  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  relative 
value  of  F  is  equally  attained  by  supporting  the  needle 
horisontally,  as  in  the  compass,  and  observing  the  time  of 
the  horizontal  oscillations.  If  0  represent  the  dip^  then  by 
the  resolution  of  forces  the  horizontal  part  of  the  magnetic 
force  is  F  cos  9;  if  now  T  represent  the  time  of  (suppose  3a0) 
oscillations)  then  by  the  preceding  formula  we  must  have 
F  cos  9  inversely  pronortional  to  1';  let  F',  9',  T',  represent 
quantities  corresponding  to  P,0,  T,  ibr  a  different  latitude 


P       T'*cosO' 
or  longitude,  then  -j;?  -  f*cos0 


l>y  which  formula  the 


relative  intensities  of  terrestrial  magnetism  at  different 
places  may  be  ascertained  with  little  trouble. 

The  times  of  300  oscillations  in  seconds  at  the  following 
places  are  taken  from  a  table  computed  by  Hansteen : — 
StockJholm  815,  Edinburgh  820,  Christiansand  820,  Oxford 
780,  Danzig  770,  Gottenbur^  812,  Liverpool  801,  London 
775,  Berlin  760,  Paris  753,  Lilbeck  776,  Altona  776,  Johns* 
knuden  861,  Christiania  814,  Ingolfsland  833,  Copenhagen 
788,  Breslau  741. 

The  locus  of  all  the  points  at  which  the  intensity  of  ter- 
restrial magnetism  is  the  same  Quantity  as  at  one  given 
place  is  called  the  isodynamic  ttne  passing  through  it. 
These  lines  are  generally  of  double  curvative ;  but  neglecting 
this,  which  may  also  be  said  of  the  lines  of  equal  dip,  they 
run  generally  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  latter  lines, 
in  the  temperate  zone,  but  in  other  cases  these  two  classes 
of  lines  intersect  at  a  considerable  angle.  M.  Hansteen 
states  that  the  intensity  of  magnetism  is  less  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  hemispnere.  M.  Biot  has  given  a 
formula  deduced  firom  hypothetical  considerations,  which 
has  been  found  nearly  coincident  with  the  observed  cases  of 

tenestnal  intensity,  viz.  mtensity  oc     ,  fj^i  •  t  a\  J  ^ 

being  the  dip  as  before. 

As  the  declination  and  dip  have  diurnal  variations,  so 
also  has  the  magnetic  intensity ;  the  minimum  being  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  the  maximum  in 
about  six  hours  afterwards.  The  intensity  is  also  greatest 
in  December,  and  least  in  June. 
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An  ii^terestmg  series  of  observationd  m&de  by  M.  Que- 
felet,  of  BruH»e1s,  shows  that  in  the  gradual  ascent  from 
Geneva  to  the  Col  de  Balme  the  intensity  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  increases ;  for  instance,  the  horizontal  intensity 
at  the  village  Simplon  is  greater  than  that  at  Bonneyille 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  44  to  43. 

Similar  methods  (and  sometimes  the  balance  of  torsion) 
have  been  used  to  discover  the  relative  intensities  of  mag- 
netism as  distributed  in  bodies;  in  straight  and  narrow 
lamineo  it  has  been  found  by  Coulomb  to  be  nearly  uro- 
portional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  miadle 
point. 

MAGNETISM.  If  we  take  a  natural  or  artificial  mag- 
net, and,  spreading  over  a  piece  of  paper  a  quantity  of  fine 
iron  filings,  place  the  magnet  on  the  paper,  on  takine 
it  up,  we  shall  find  that  the  iron  filings  are  attached 
to  it  in  some  degree  over  all  its  surface,  but  they  will 
b?  prinripally  accumulated  at  two  points  situated  near 
the  ends  of  the  magnet ;  these  points  are  called  the  poles 
of  the  magnet.  Sometimes  when  a  magnetic  bar  is  rolled 
among<it  iron  filings,  we  may  find  several  such  points  along 
Ihcbar ;  the  mat^net  is  then  said  to  have  consecutive  points. 
At  present  we  shall  consider  only  the  first  or  simple  case  of 
two  poles,  which  we  may  represent  by  the  letters  N  and  S. 
When  a  needle  forme<l  of  this  material  is  suspended 
horizontally  on  a  pivot  anne<l  with  agate,  it  assumes  a  par- 
ticular direction,  nearly  north  and  south.  [Magnbt.]  The 
pole  N,  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  needle  thus  adjusted, 
is  commonly  called  the  north  pole  of  the  needle;  the  other, 
S,  the  south  pole,  though  the  contrary  names,  as  used  by 
Dr.  Gilbert,  would  be  more  correct  in  connection  with  the 
theory  of  magnetism. 

If  we  now  bring  a  piece  of  soft  iron  near  the  pole  N,  it  will  be 
attracted  to  that  pole  and  become  attached  to  it,  so  that  the 
exertion  of  a  mechanical  force  is  necessary  to  separate 
them.  In  this  way  a  magnet  held  vertically  will  sustain  a 
piece  of  iron,  pro\ided  the  weight  of  the  iron  does  not 
exceed  the  magnetic  force.  The  pole  S  has  a  similar  attrac- 
tive power  on  iron ;  the  cause  of  this  attractive  power  is 
called  Maonetisu. 

We  have  obser\-ed  that  in  a  magnetic  needle  placed  hon 
zontallv  01^  a  pivot,  the  pole  N  is  turned  northwards,  and 
S  soutn wards,  nearly :  if  such  a  needle  be  attached  to  a 
piece  of  cork  floating  on  water,  it  will  adjust  itself  to  this 
direction,  the  deviation  of  which  from  the  true  north-and- 
south  line  is  the  declination  of  the  needle.  If  now  we 
invert  the  position  of  the  needle,  so  that  S  is  brought  into 
the  place  previously  occupied  by  N,  and  vice  versd,  the 
needle  and  cork  will  make  a  complete  revolution,  and 
acquire  its  original  position.  Hence  we  see  a  distinction 
between  the  magnetisms  predominant  at  N  and  at  S ;  the 
former  is  called  Austral,  and  the  latter  Boreal  magnetism. 
It  will  be  easv  to  observe  the  analogy  between  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  two  magnetisms,  and  those  of  positive  with 
negative  electricities. 

We  must  insulate  a  conducting  electrized  substance  m 
order  to  preserve  its  electricity,  but  this  is  not  necessary  in  the 
case  of  a  magnet ;  each  fragment  of  the  latter  is  itself  a  mag- 
net, possessing  its  north  and  south  poles,  and  the  same  view 
may  be  extended  to  its  constituent  particles.  A  noncon- 
ducting energy,  called  the  coercive  power,  exists  therefore 
in  magnetic  substances,  by  which  the  loss  of  magnetism 
when  developed  is  prevented,  and  by  which  also  the  poles  N 
and  S  are  situate  in  a  determinate  position  relative  to  the 
body  of  the  magnet.  This  is  not  the  case  with  soft  iron, 
which  has  not  the  coercive  force. 

The  force  of  ma^etism  is  exerted  without  alteration 
through  substances  which  are  not  magnetic ;  the  same  is  true 
with  respect  to  the  electrical  forces  when  nonconducting 
bodies  are  interposed  in  the  direction  of  their  action.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  effect  of  the  magnetic  forces  is  considerably 
modified  when  substances  which  are  capable  of  becoming 
magnetic  by  influence  are  situated  near  the  maj^et ;  and 
a  similar  effect  takes  place  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
neutral  electricities  when  under  the  influence  of  an  elec- 
trized body.  [Electricity.]  The  transmission  of  the 
magnetic  force  through  interposed  bodies  may  be  observed 
familiarly  by  placing  a  common  sewing-needle  on  a  smooth 
horizontal  board,  and  moving  a  strong  magnet  underneath 
the  board :  the  needle  will  roll  or  revolve  along  the  board 
•ecording  to  the  peculiar  motions  given  to  the  magnet. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  action  of  magnets  on  eacn 
other.    For  this  purpose  make  two  magnets  or  magnetic 


needles  to  float  on  water,  distinguishing  the  poles  of  one  at 
before  by  N  and  S,  and  of  the  other  by  N'and  S'.  Bnoi: 
either  the  pole  N  near  to  N',  or  S  to  S':  the  ncedlen  or 
magnets  will  separate  to  a  greater  distance,  and  wiUi  the 
greater  energy  the  nearer  these  poles  are  placed  to  ea*.  ii 
other.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  bnng  N  and  S'  near  each 
other,  the  needles  will  approach  and  unite  those  potnt4, 
and  the  same  happens  when  the  points  N'  and  S  an* 
made  contiguous:  hence  this  X^.'v-^ma.gnetumM  qf  th^ 
same  name  are  mutually  repuUive  ;  those  (if  contrary  nann^i 
are  mutually  attractive.  In  the  article  ELBcraiciTY, 
above  referred  to,  we  have  shown  that  the  same  law  is  true 
with  respect  to  the  two  electricities. 

The  mass  of  the  globe  con  tarns  various  sources  of  m^^;- 
netism  [Magnet];  and  since  a  magnetic  needle  frt^tiv 
suspended  acquires  a  determinate  position,  it  follows  lri»m 
this  law  that  the  magnetism  at  the  south  extremity  8  i.> 
Boreal,  that  is,  of  the  same  name  as  the  terrestrial  maKn«*t- 
ism  which  is  predominant  in  the  northern  hemisphen-, 
being  repelled  therefrom  ;  and  the  magnetism  at  the  nt^rt  U 
extremity  N  is  for  a  like  reason  Austral.  The  law  of  roj*^- 
netic  force  at  dififerent  distances  is  expressed  by  the  in\u«i* 
square  of  the  distance :  the  best  mode  of  verifying  this  I .  a 
is  by  observing  the  times  of  the  oscillations  of  a  small  fiiM- 
wire,  suspended  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  magnet;- 
meridian  (in  order  to  neutralize  the  magnetizing  iafluon<'4.' 
of  the  earth),  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  powerful 
magnet. 

We  can,  by  combining  these  laws,  explain  the  maiuw  r 
in  which  soft  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are  attracted  ur  sus- 
pended by  a  magnet.  These  metals,  when  unoxygetiatviJ, 
contain  both  the  austral  and  boreal  magnetism  in  a  cum- 
bined  state,  in  consequence  of  their  want  of  coercive  power. 
When  a  pieoe  of  soft  iron  is  brought  near  the  pole  K,  u  In  li 
contains  the  austral  fluid,  the  austral  magnetism  of  tiu> 
iron  is  repelled  to  the  farther  extremity,  and  the  bona! 
attmcted  to  the  nearer  extremity  of  the  iron  relative  to  u.i- 
point  N'  this  disposition  of  tho  fluid  takes  place  imua-- 
diately,  and  the  law  of  force  above  announced  relatuc  t-> 
the  distances  causes  the  attraction  of  the  fluid  at  N,  on  ti.i 
boreal  fluid  of  the  soft  iron,  to  exceed  its  repulMon  i>n  Ui 
austral,  which  is  more  remote  from  N :  the  total  effiHt,  ;ti 
virtue  of  this  excess,  is  therefore  necessarily  attrac:i\c. 
When  the  iron  however  is  removed  from  thii  influence,  •  « 
natural  magnetisms  again  recombine.  This  will  not  be  th<« 
case  if,  instead  of  soi^  iron,  we  use  hardened  iron  or  stec.  - 
the  decomposition  of  the  natural  magnetisms  take^  pU*  v 
with  greater  difiiculty,  in  consequence  of  the  coerm.* 
power  which  protects  their  actual  disposition;  but  tl  uv 
use  a  powerful  magnet  at  one  extremity  of  a  steel  nw  i.w 
or,  which  is  more  effectual,  a  pair  of  strung  magnets  at  U  ;< 
extremities,  the  north  pole  of^one  and  the  south  pole  %>(  il«- 
other  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  needle,  the  decom- 
position will  be  partially  effected,  and  will  likewise  U- 
retained  by  the  same  coercive  power  which  opposed  in 
development ;  and  agreeably  with  the  magnetic  la»^  •  i 
repulsion  and  attraction,  that  point  of  the  needle  in  cont;M  t 
with  the  south  pole  will  become  a  north  pole  of  the  neea.(\ 
and  the  other  a  south  pole.  Tliis  method  of  producing  mag- 
netism is  liable  to  the  objections  both  of  producing  UAuk 
magnetism  and  also  producing  consecutive  points. 

Ihe  quantities  of  the  austral  and  boreal  magnetic  flu  «K 
in  all  magnetic  bodies  are  equal;  for  when  we  bestuw  mr.^ 
netic  qualities  on  iron  or  steel  by  the  influence  of  loi-i- 
stones,  hammering,  sudden  cooling  in  the  magnetic  mc  • 
dian,  &c.,  no  new  magnetism  is  communicated;  but  ti  <• 
natural  magnetisms,  which  previously  neutralized  eu  u 
other,  are  now  decomposed.  Again,  if  a  magnetic  nccu..- 
be  freely  suspended  bv  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  actiun  % . 
terrestrial  magnetism  produces  no  linear  motion,  but  \ju.\ 
imposes  a  direction  on  the  magnetic  axis:  now  all  m**' 
boreal  fluid  in  the  globe  attracts  all  the  austral  fluid  of  the 
needle,  and  vice  versd,  while  the  like  fluids  in  both  ic|h^-I  : 
hence  a  motion  of  progression  would  be  generated,  unlc^« 
the  resultant  of  the  repulsive  forces  on  tho  needle  va« 
exactly  equal  and  of  an  opposite  direction  to  the  resutta.Mi 
of  all  the  attractive  forces ;  and  tlie  rotatory  motion  of  th« 
needle  shows  that  the  points  of  application  of  the>e  fonv 
are  different;  but  the  intensity  of  terrestrial  magueiuui 
may  be  regarded  as  uniform  throughout  the  extent  \\ 
the  needle,  and  its  direction  parallel.  In  order  then* 
fore  that  the  resultants  should  be  equal  and  oontiary. 
the  sums  of  the  boreal  and  austral  forees  of  the  Dvedi* 
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serrations  have  been  made  by  M.  Arage,  Sir  John  Henh 
chel,  &r.  It  hfis  also  produced  a  second  mathematical  me- 
moir from  M.  Poisson,  in  ^ich  the  mechanical  force  gene- 
latcMl  by  rotation  is  introduced  into  the  general  equations 
deduced  from  his  theory  of  the  distribution  of  magnetism  in 
bodies. 

The  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  magnetism 
throughout  the  globe  has  led  to  various  explanatory  hypo- 
tlieses  since  the  time  of  HaHey;  the  position,  the  number, 
and  the  motions  of  the  points  which  may  be  regarded  as 
poles  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  have  been  all  subjects  of 
dnoussion  and  of  opinions  formed  on  inconclusive  grounds. 
The  excellent  tables  and  maps  of  Hansteen  have  given  a 
greater  degree  of  certainty  to  this  subject.  The  French 
government  having  lately  sent  out  an  expedition  for  geo- 
graphical and  scienfiflc  dincovery,  the  report  of  which  may 
be  shortly  expected;  and  the  British  government  having 
ap|K)inted  Captain  Jamos  Ross  with  a  view  to  similar  ob- 
urcts  in  the  Pacific, we  shall  defer  to  the  article  Terrestrial 
Magnetism  an  account  of  the  dip,  variation,  and  intensity, 
at  rliOTerent  parts  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  consideration  of 
the  magnetic  equator  and  poles. 

Magnetic  obs^ervations  are  now  generally  mode  in  Europe 
in  ohservatories,  and  also  by  s<nentilic  travellers  ;  and  some- 
thing valuable  on  the  subject  of  terrestrial  magnetism  is 
daily  adck^l  to  our  previous  knowledge. 

For  the  theory  of  magnetism  as  connected  with  electricity 
consult  Robison*s  Course  of  Lectures ;  Biol's  Physique ; 
BfC(|uerel,  Traitc  de  VKlectricitc;  and  Captain  Katci's 
Papers  in  the  Phil.  Trans. 

For  the  mathematical  theory  on  this  subject — ^the  Memoirs, 
bv  Poisson;  Ampere's  Electro- Dynamic  Treatise;  and 
Murphy's  Electricity,  chap,  vii.,  Caiiibridi<e. 

With  respect  to  the  construction  of  artificial  magnets^ 
Brooke  Taylor.  Phil,  Trans.,  1714-25;  Michell  On  Artificial 
Magnets,  London,  17^0;  Cavallo  O^  il/a^fi^/i>m,  London, 
1786;  Brewster,  in  Encyclopeedia  Britannica,  last  ed. ; 
Barlow,  in  Encychpadia  Metrop» ;  and  Scoresby  On  Mag- 
nets, 1 839,  &c. 

MAGNETISM.  ANIMAL.    [Animal  Magnetism] 

MAGNIFYING  POWER.  [Microscope;  Tele- 
scope] 

MAGNITUDE.  This  term  is  generally  used  synonym- 
ously with  quantity,  and  is  sometimes  even  confounded  with 
number.  The  distinction  between  the  first  two  terms  is 
not  more  marked  than  this:— he  who  answers  the  question 
*  how  much  V  describes  the  quantity,  and  he  who  answers 
'  how  great  ?'  describes  the  magnitude.  But  since  magni- 
tude is  generally  used  in  our  language  as  applied  to  amount 
of  space,  we  may  best  describe  our  own  idiom  by  laying 
down  quantity  as  the  general  termi  and  stating  magnitude 
to  mean  usually  the  quantity  of  space.  The  term  however 
must  be  considered,  in  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  as  ori- 
ginating with  Euclid  (whose  word  is  fityf^oc),  and  it  is  used 
by  him,  not  particularly  as  applied  to  space,  but  also  to 
everything  which  admits  of  tne  introduction  of  the  notion 
of  greater  or  less.  In  this  sense  then,  we  have  many  mag- 
nitudes (all  moral  qualities  for  instance)  which  aro  not  the 
object  of  mathematical  reasoning.  So  necessary  is  the 
notion  of  magnitude  to  our  conception  even  of  things  which 
we  cannot  measure,  that  we  borrow  idioms  firom  subjects 
within  the  province  of  mathematics.  Thus  we  speak  of 
force  of  mind,  and  of  it  being  greater  in  one  individual  than 
in  another.  According  to  the  definition  of  magnitude, 
namely,  '  that  of  which  greater  or  less  can  be  predicated, 
when  two  of  the  same  kina  are  compared  together,*  it  follows 
that  we  include  both  mental  as  well  as  material  objects  of 
conception.  But  the  mathematics  interpose  the  postulate 
that  no  such  object  can  be  made  matter  of  exact  reasoning, 
unless  in  cases  which  admit  of  the  comparison  being  per- 
formed according  to  some  method  the  results  of  which  snail 
be  self-evident,  and  inseparable  from  our  notion  of  the  thing 
measured.  Let  A  and  B  be  two  magnitudes  of  the  same 
kind;  they  are  then,  and  then  only,  the  objects  of  mathe- 
matical comparison,  when  other  ma^itudes  equal  to  A  and 
B  can  be  found,  and  added  together  as  often  as  may  be 
desired ;  and  when,  moreover,  any  collection  of  As  can  be 
compared  with  a  collection  of  Bs,  so  as  to  ascertain  which 
is  greater  or  less  than  the  other.  Angles  furnish  an  in- 
stance of  magnitude  the  conception  of  which  is  exceedingly 
vague  in  the  mind  of  most  beginners,  but  which  takes  pre- 
rihion  and  certainty  hi  the  course  of  mathematical  study. 
Magnitudes,  thus  capable  of  comparison,  are  the  objects  of  ] 


tbeaoetrineofpaovoRTioif.  [See  also  Nuhbsa;  QiriimTT.] 

That  part  of  geometry  which  precedes  proportion  con  hide  r^ 
only  toe  simple  alternative  of  equal  or  unequal,  mode<>  ff 
inequality  be&ng  necessarily  deferred  until  after  that  con- 
sideration. 

By  the  .magnitude  of  any  bounded  space  the  mathernv 
tician  means  uie  results  of  measurement  which  will  tc  ^w^ 
scribed  in  Solid,  &c.  Dimensions  :  but  the  common  i  h  \, 
refers  to  that  which  the  mathematician  calls  for  di&itnc:.  a 
apparent  magnitude.  It  is  correct,  in  the  common  in«  .  •• 
ing  of  the  term,  to  say,  that  a  man  at  a  little  distance  r.  :.i 
the  eye  is  larger  than  a.  remote  mountain.  In  thus  yu\j:  .. 
of  objects,  the  angles  which  they  subtend  at  the  eye  fun  - 
the  means  of  comparison.  Experience,  derived  frum  .i  •- 
combination  of  sight  and  touch,  teaches  us  bow  to  ni.K* 
those  deductions  which  are  necessary  before  we  caii  U.i.n 
the  absolute  from  the  apparent  magnitude. 

It  is  soon  found  that  an  object,  as  it  recedes,  (:r,  •. 
smaller,  that  is,  subtends  a  less  angle.    It  is  also  8c«.^ii  i.  y. 
the  lecess  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  brigbtnesa  and  <i  > 
tiUctness.     The  former  is  a  consequence  of  the  loss  of  I.;:  ' 
which  takes  place  in  its  passage  through  the  air;   w^je    * 
not  for  this,  the  same  object  would  be  equally  bright  a:  *. . 
distances ;  for  though  the  quantity  of  light  which  enters  *: . 
eye  is  diminished  by  increase  of  distance,  yet  the  su; ..   • 
from  which  the  light  appears  to  proceed  is  diminished  lu  i   •. 
same  proportion.    The  loss  of  distinctness  is  a  coo^u^uf :  • « 
first  of  the  loss  of  light,  next  of  the  different  proper t»tu.  . 
which  diflferent  colours  are  lost:  the  effect  of  toe  mterv«  -  .. 
atmosphere  amounting  to  laying  on  more  or  less  of  tUv  i;  »• 
colour  of  the  atmosphere  over  tne  whole.  Our  perce)'i.«  .. 
moj^nitude  depends  both  on  the  subtended  angle  and  ot.  ' : . 
distinctness :   we  learn  from  experience,  that  of  two  o\  <• 
seen  under  the  same  angle,  the  less  distinct,  aa  beiriw  ' 
mure  distant,  must  be  the  larger.    That  habit  iaour  l- 
cun  readily  bo  shown  by  producing  instances  in  whit  !• 
are  deceived,  the  object  being  either  such  as  is  not  '  . 
monly  seen,  or  seen  under  unusual  circurostancea.   A  o. . 
sal  statue  mounted  on  a  column  does  not  suegest  the 
of  a  man  of  unusual  size  to  persons  in  general,  unless  i\  ;• 
some  person  mounts  the  same  height,  and  affbrds  me.iu^ 
comparison.     In  a  fog,  which  diminishes  the  distuictiu^^ 
objects,  but  does  not  affect  the  angles  under  which   iL> 
are  seen,  these  obiects  are  sensibly  increased  in   ap(K\:t 
size;  and  diatant  hills  appear  nearer  in  a  clear  day  th.-.  . 
a  hazy  one.    Tliose  who  wear  spectacles  may  satisfy  it.» 
selves,  by  breathing  on  the  glasses,  and  watching  an  <.•* 
as  the  moisture  evaporates,  that  increase  of  dtsitocu- 
gives  apparent  approximation. 

The  anu;le  subtended  by  an  object  is  inversely  as  it« 
tance,   which   is  sufficiently   near  for  common   puij** 
when  angles  are  small,  which  is  generally  the  ca^e.     A 
a  man  of  six  feet  high,  at  tlie  distance  of  a  hundred  fi^-t 
seen  under  an  angle  of  Z°  26'.    The  sun  is  seen  undr 
angle  of  32\  and  the  moon  under  an  angle  of  29^'  to  .>   • 

MAGNOLIA'CEiS,  an  important  natural  order  of  .• 
minous  polypetalous  Exogens,    consisting  of  bush<.*s    . 
trees,  inhabiiino^  the  temperate  parts  of  both  the  Old  : 
New  World,    ftey  have  the  numerous  disjoined  c  i  - 
and  hypogynous  stamens  of  Ranunculaoem,  to  which  ; 
are  closely  allied;  they  differ  not  only  in  their  arb4>r«-^ 
habit,  but  in  the  young  leaves  being  enveloped  in  ^tii  ' 
either  horn-like  and  convolute,  or  bivalved,  which  arc  tt  - 
off  as  the  leaves  unfold.    The  flowers  are  usually  Kirj^ 
sweet-scented,  and  the  leaves  are  firm,  broad,  and  1   r 
in  consequence  of  which  many  of  the  species  arc  ohjo-*- 
cultivation  in  all  civilized  countries.    In  England,  v* 
they  are  exotics,  they  are  among  the  most  higl.Iy  %./ 
of  ornamental  plants,  and  every  species  winch  can  W  .r  • 
climate,  or  which  will  thrive  in  conservatories^,  \\as   \ 
collected   with   great  care,  whenever   op)>ort unities    \ 
offered,  so  that  lew  now  remain  to  be  im\x)rfed.     Ar. 
the  most  ornamental  of  the  hardy  kinds  aro  the  If .  g . 
flora  of  Carolina;  M.  glauca,  of  which  there  aro    i 
varieties;  M.  macrophylla,  the  flowers  of  which  are  a,;: 
the  largest  in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  the  Tuli|  -* 
Liriodendi-on  tulipifera,  a  large  tree  wiib  singular  tru 
leaves.    In  Bengal  the  air  is  often  perfumccf  with  \\\ 
grance  of  the  Tsjampac,  a  species  of  Michelta;  wh.  o 
Uhina  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago  others  are  equal .  -•  v 
known  for  their  ornamental  characters.    Nor  are  the  'y\ 
of  this  order  less  useful  than  beautiful.    It  is  pn>bab'  c-  : 
they  aro  all  valuable  for  the  febrifugal  (qualities  of   t.     . 
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Uuk.  UagDolia  glauca  u  bi 
nmiic  species  known  in  medic 
to  the  Norlh  American  settle 


.ong  the  best  bitter  and  uo- 
ie,  and  the  Tulip-tree  affords 
a  Bubstitute  scurcelf  inferior 


The  generuTnlaumn  and  Uaguolia  have  the  very  singular 
pru]>erCy  of  dropping  ibeii  seeds  out  of  the  back  of  the 
(ued-vehsels  nben  ripe,  alloiTJng  Ihem  to  bang  dawn,  each 
suspended  by  a  long  extensible  elastic  cord,  composed  of 
dcliciile  spiral  vessuls 


A  bzuicb  of  Tibuns  family 

«lg  huif^nt  ^wn  byOiflifnnk;  S.ftttt- 
mlDuif  emiiTf □  l)iim  kicopluidiilUiiiiRi, 

In  conaeqiieDce  of  the  seeds  of  Ma^oliacem  c<>utainiiig 
an  abundaDOO  of  oil  which  often  beconiea  rancid  soon  aCtet 
lliey  are  gBihered,  it  is  difScult  to  traiuiport  ihem  to  a  con- 
uderabla  dUtai>c«  in  a  living  slate.  Tno  beat  method  of 
succeeding  in  that  objeet  it  to  pack  llie  seeds  in  eartli  as 
fooQ  as  thaj  ale  ripe,  proving  them  clote  and  securing  them 
in  a  box.  Under  such  cirtumstancea  they  will  preserve 
their  vitality  for  several  months. 

MAGNUS.  ALBBRTUa    [AtBKRTua  Maonus.] 

MAGO.     [CuTtiAaK.] 

MAGO.     [CoLUMELi^] 

MAGPIE.  [CoKViDA,  vol.  viii.,  p.  6e.1  Id  addition  to 
tlie  babita  of  this  hiid  and  its  nographical  distribution 
blated  in  Ibe  articU  above  referrea  to,  M,  Temminck  quotes 
M.  Boi£  as  authority  for  its  building  its  neat  in  edifices,  and 
aa  being  very  ccnnmon  in  Norway.  It  lives  as  high  up  as 
Lapland,  and  is  common  in  the  Mores.  Dr.  Von  Siebold 
and  M.  Barger  observed  it  in  Japan,  where  it  is  known  by 
■be  name  of  Katati,  and  is  precisely  identical  with  the 
Kuropeaa  magpie. 

UA  H AB ALlPiniAM  ('  tbe  cilyof  the  great  Bali^a vU- 
In^c  on  the  Carnatie  coast,  in  12°  36'  N.  lat.  and  80°  16' E. 
lung.,  about  33  miles  south  from  Madras.  In  tbe  imme- 
di'Jtc  neighbourhood  of  tbisvillage  are  a  great  number  of 
dtilient  sculptures  in  a  high  «late  of  preservation.  They 
'onsist  of  groups  of  human  figures,  lions,  elephants,  bulls, 
munkeys,  and  cat^  all  of  the  natural  sixe,and  various  other 
animals  or  monsters.  These  figures  are  all  cut  out  of  aolitl 
blocks  of  granite,  and  were  evidently  connected  with  my- 
thological subjects. 

Id  the  &ce  of  a  gianito  tock  behind  the  tillage  u  an  es- 
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cavaled  gallery  with  pillars,  and  near  to  it  Is  anotbar  largft 
excavation,  the  walls  of  which  arc  covered  with  sculptures* 
having  refennoe  to  tile  Hindu  mythology.  To  the  north  of 
the  village  is  a  temple  containing  aslatua  of  Ganeaa,  thirty 
feet  high,  which  is  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  granite;  and 
about  half  a  mile  on  the  south  side  is  a  group  of  tem- 
ples tnta  seventeun  to  thirty-six  feet  in  height,  formed  of 
the  same  material.  Some  smalliir  caves  are  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  everywhere  about  are  scattered  frag- 
ments of  sculptures  similar  in  ohoracter  to  those  above 
descrtbed. 

A  temple  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  a  tank,  and  some  archi- 
teclural  ruins  on  the  neighbouring  plain,  ere  held  by  the 
natives  to  be  of  an  equally  remote  antiquity  with  the  sculp- 
tures, but  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded. 
The  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  that  tbe  city  of  the  great 
Bali  atood  oirthe  shares  opposite  to  the  site  of  tbe  present 
village,  but  is  now  covered  by  the  sea.  It  appears  hovever 
that  the  opinion  of  the  sea  having  Bwallowed  up  or  washed 
away  several  pagodas  is  groundless,  and  it  is  even  doublful 
if  the  tradition  above  referred  to  does  not  rather  apply  to  a 
place  on  the  Malabar  coast,  where  the  memory  of  a  prince 
called  Balin  is  preserved  and  celebrated  by  an  annual  fes- 
tival. It  appeals  that  the  true  Sanscrit  name  of  Ibis  placa 
on  the  Coremandel  coast  is  *  MahSmalaipura,'  or  '  the  city 
of  the  great  mountain.' 

(Babington, On l/uSculplurtt luid Irucriptiont  at  Afahd- 
M  laipur,  iaJtiatie  Tnmiacliotu,  vol.  ii.) 

MAHABHARATAM.or  BHARATAM  (-belonging  to 
BhStata  and  his  descendants'),  the  most  celebraica  epic 
poem  of  (he  Hindus  after  the  '  RSm£yana.'  A  passage  in 
tbe  introductory  part  of  the  work  (1.2296)  has  given  ground 
ibr  the  asserlion  that  it  contains  the  round  number  of  a 
hundred  thousand  dlstichs  or  slocSs ;  but  in  order  to  torn- 

Elele  this  enormousamountithe'Harivansa,' a  mythological 
istory  of  Krishna,  and  sundry  other  pieces,  have  been 
added.  The  eighteen  component  Rclions  (Parva)  of  the 
'  Mahdbhdrata'  contain  about  8S.UD0  slocai.  and  even  Ibe^e 
may  be  reduced  to  24,000  distichs,  of  which  the  original 
'Bhirata,'  without  its  episodes,  is  said  to  have  formerly 
consisted.  (1,  101. J  The  principal  subject  of  iho  'MahS- 
bhSrala,'  to  which  its  middle  sections  particularly  ore 
consecrated,  is  a  long  civil  war  between  two  dynasties  of 
antient  India,  the  Kurusand  Pindus.  Both  were  descendetl 
from  Bhftrala,  king  of  Hastinapur,  whose  flrst-bwri  son, 
DhrilarSsfatra,  the  father  of  Duryodhana  and  tbe  Kuriis, 
ought  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne ;  but  this  pniico 
being  blind,  the  sceptre  was  seized  by  his  cousin  Yudhish- 
liras,  the  eldest  of  the  five  Pandu  princes.  At  first  the 
usurper  was  driven  offby  his  uncle  Duryodhana,  and  even 
banished  to  a  wilderness  for  twelve  years;  but  as  IheP^ndu 
brethren  were  favoured  by  their  friend  and  ally,  the  hea- 
venly Krishna,  and  as  they  were  themselves,  aocordjn^  to 
the  legend,  begotten  by  several  deities,  after  a  long  struggle 
against  the  Kuru  princes,  and  alter  many  perilous  adven- 
tures and  bloody  exploits,  they  were  finally  established  in 
tbe  sovereignty  of  India. 

In  this  main  texture  of  the  '  MabSbhSrata'  is  interwoven 
a  great  variety  of  episodes;  or  more  properly  speaking,  the 
history  of  the  Panaus  and  Kurus  is  the  leading  thread  by 
which  an  immense  collection  of  antient  traditions,  moral 
reflections,  poetical  descriptions,  and  popular  stories  of  every 
kind,  has  been  connected.  It  is  very  important  to  observe 
that  these  accessory  elements,  which  liow  form  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  epopee,  are  slated  in  the  poem 
itself  not  to  be  constituent  parts  of  the  original  '  BhSrala ;' 
in  fact  they  are  for  the  most  part  very  loosely  inserted ;  and 
BB  many  of  them  are  epic  productions  of  considerable 
length,  the  principal  theme  is  not  only  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  intervening  episodes,  but  often  totally  lost  slfjht 
of,  even  when  tbe  most  a<nive  progreasion  should  be  ex- 

E'led.  Thus,  for  instance,  Ibe  metaphysical  system  of 
lanjnli  is  propounded  by  Krishna,  in  the  eighteen  lectures 
of  jhe  much  admired  Bbagavadgtlll,  just  when  the  urniy 
stands  disposed  in  full  array  and  ready  for  battle.  Besides 
a  vast  number  of  various  short  tales  and  ficiions  of 
every  description  occasionally  inserted,  the  episodical  com- 
positions of  the '.MahSbhitrata'  maybe  divided  into  two 
general  classes  of  a  more  distinct  character  and  of  peculiar 
importance.  The  first  class,  to  which  the  earlv  sections  of 
the  '  Mahllbharata '  are  particularly  consecrated,  is  occupied 
in  solving  theogonlcal  and  cosmogonical  problems,  blended 
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vith  tbote  wild  and  fantastical  conceptions  by  which 
the  metaphysical  mind  of  the  Hindus  is  so  deeply 
attracted.  To  these,  in  the  last  chapters  of  the  work, 
and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war,  ^re  added  di-. 
dactic  and  moral  episodes  on  religious  duties  and  sacrifices, 
on  solitary  and  penitential  life,andou  final  beatitude,  forming 
almost  a  complete  isystem  of  Indian  ethics,  and  a  compendium 
of  the  Brahminical  faith.  The  second  class  of  episodes, 
which  may,  although  in  some  respect  improperly,  be  called 
historical,  consist  of  various  and  ample  traditions  of  former 
epochs,  and  are  occupied  in  recording  the  origin,  genealogy, 
and  history  of  antient  kings  and  heroes ;  in  givinp^  an  account 
of  their  government  and  practice  of  warfare,  their  individual 
adventures,  and  their  splendid  actions;  and  in  exhibiting  their 
piety  and  devotion  in  fulfilling  those  duties  of  a  religious  life  by 
which  the  fiivoursof  the  heavenly  beings  are  to  1^  acquired. 
These  and  similar  narratives  are  chiefly  accumulated  in  the 
third  and  longest  section  of  the  *  Mahiibhfirata,'  called  Vana- 
parvan  (book  of  the  forest),  where  they  are  told  by  the  Brah- 
minical sage  Markhandeya,  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining, 
consoling,  and  animating  the  dejected  spirit  of  the  Pandu 
princes  during  their  exile  in  the  wilderness.  In  this  respect 
the  episodical  pieces  of  the  '  Mahdbh&rata*  may  be  compared 
with  the  rhapsodies  sung  by  Phemius  and  Uemodocus  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  and  as  many  of  them  are  marked  with 
a  peculiar  simplicity  of  manners  and  customs,  they  might 
almost  seem  of  an  older  date  than  the  main  body  of  the 
epopee,  of  which  they  are  totally  independent.  This 
leads  us  to  the  original  composition  of  the  '  MahSbharata,' 
which  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  poem  is  thus  related. 

The  most  celebrated  sages,  with  their  disciples,  being 
assembled  at  a  splendid  sacrificial  festival,  the  venerable 
Krishna  Dvaipdyana,  with  the  surname  of  Vydsa,  who  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  great  civil  war,  is  requested  by 
king  Janamejaya  to  give  an  account  of  those  bloody  events, 
in  which,  two  generations  ago,  his  own  ancestors  had  played 
a  fatal  part.    This  task,  being  declined  by  Vydsa  himself,  is 
readily  performed  by  one  of  his  disciples,  Vaisampfiyana, 
who,  being  duly  instructed, and  from  memory  familiar  with 
the  heroic  poem,  recites  it  at  full  length  to  the  listening 
assembly.    A  similar  festival  being  afterwards  celebrated  by 
king  Saunaka,  the  same  proceedings  are  repeated,  and  Sauti, 
whose  father  had  been  a  disciple  of  Vydsa,  undertakes  the 
recital  of  what  is  now  considered  the  original  '  Bhdrata.* 
Neither  in  these  nor  in  other  instances  is  a  written  copv  of 
the  text  mentioned;    it  was  in  fact  only  committed  to 
memory  and  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  until  the  in- 
creasing mass  of  subsequent  episodes,  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  primitive  subject,  urged  the  necessity  of  a  final 
armngement;  and,  to  avoid  further  interpolations,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  contents  was  prefixed  to  the  whole  collection, 
now  existing  under  the  name  of  '  Mah£bhirata.'      Not- 
withstanding  the  traditional  character  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  poem,  Vydsa  has  been  supposed  not  only 
its  author,  but  even  the  operation  of  collecting  its  com- 
ponent parts  has  been  attributed  to  him,  as  it  was  he 
who,  according  to  Hindu  tradition,  collected  the  Veddsand 
Pur<1n^,  and  composed  the  Brahmasiitras  of  the  Veddntine 
school.    But  as  these  operations  could  not  be  executed  by 
the  same  individual,  it  has  long  been  acknowledged  that 
the  name  of  Vydsa  (implying  disposition)  does  not  signify 
a  distinct  historical  person,  but  rather  an  allegorical  cha- 
racter, including  the  important  fact  that  the  four  great  parts 
of  wthe  sacred  canon  were  digested  by  the  same  orthodox 
body  of  the  antient  Brahminical  schools,  by  whom  almost 
every  branch  of  the  traditional  and  scientific  learning  of  the 
Hindus  has  been  successively  propagated  and  preserved. 
Hence  a  religious  and  priestly  character  prevails  in  the 
epic  poetry  of  the  Hindus ;  in  this  sense  the  '  Akhydna'  is 
often  styled  a  fifth  *  Veda,'  and  the  '  Rdmayana,'  as  well  as 
'  Mahdbhdrata,'  are  in  fact  considered  as  the '  Sdstra'  of  (he 
Kshatriya  caste,  for  whose  recreation,  encouragement,  and 
instruction  they  were  originally  designed.    Compared  with 
the  •  Rdmdyana'  the  *  Mahdbhdrata'  is  wanting  in  unity  and 
internal  coherence ;  it  is  rather  a  collection  of  antient  epic 
poems,  gathered  round  the  central  history  of  the  Kurus  md 
Pdndus:  but  for  this  very  reason  it  far  surpasses  the  former 
poem  by  a  greater  variety  of  pleasing  scenes  and  attractive 
situctions,   particularly  in  its  episodes,  the  characters  of 
wh.ch  are  very  often  delineated  with  so  peculiar  a  delicacy, 
an  1  with  so  strongly  marked  an  individuality,  as  to  leave  a 
pC'Werful  impression  on  the  reader.     Finally,  and  what  is 
more  essential,  the  *  Mah^bhdrata*  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 


most  ample  source  of  every  kind  of  antiquarian  tore*  anrl  tm 
the  only  Sanskrit  work,  if  we  except  the  '  Annals  of  Ku-:i 
mir,'  by  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  roost  valu-jMo 
historical  fragments  has  been  preserved.  The  truth  of  Uri 
will  be  shown  in  a  series  of  learned  essays  lately  bc^un  d) 
Prof.  Lassen  (in  ZeiUchrift  fir  die  Kunde  des  Mnrs^'^- 
landesY  The  great  war  itself,  which  on  astronomical  c.-iUtt. 
lations  has  been  supposed  to  have  taken  place  donni^  ^K? 
twelfth  centorv  b.c.  (Works  of  Sir  William  Jones,  iii..  J  i '., 
viL,  77X  ia  indubitably  an  historical  event;  and  as  Fari'iit 
(white),  Krishna  (blackt,  Duryodhana,  Dhritarftahtra,  ai  •! 
other  names  are  allegorical.  Prof.  Lassen  acutely  su;;.r<-«(x 
that  the  war  might  be  the  long  and  serious  contest  bet^M  m 
the  Brahminical  tribes  and  the  native  occupants  of  th 
country.  Leaving  aside  these  questions,  we  only  rem&rk 
that  although  the  *Bhdrata,*  property  so  called,  is  by  no  me-irit 
contemporary  with  the  events  described  in  it,  its  pretensfTi 
to  a  very  remote  period  of  Hindu  antiquity  are  tufflcienti) 
justified  by  internal  evidence  and  the  unanimous  ie«Si' 
monies  of  subsequent  writers.  The  poem  is  evidently  •,( 
later  date  than  the  *  Rftmdyana,*  but  neither  the  p^^-t^ 
time  in  which  it  was  composed,  nor  even  the  epoch  of  iti 
finally  assuming  its  present  shape,  can  yet  be  asoertsiincd. 

lliree  large  quarto  volumes  have  already  appeared  of  a 
complete  edition  in  the  original  Sanskrit,  carefUUv  oollatt-i 
by  learned  Pundits  with  the  best  manuscripts  in  the  lihrarir 
of  the  Sanskrit  College  of  Calcutta,  and  published  by  \\\^ 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Besides  a  number  of  detarhti! 
fragments  and  single  stories  of  the  '  Mahdbhdrmta,'  far!]* 
fully  translated  by  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  Prof.  Wilson,  a.J 
Mr.  Mil  man,  such  as  The  Churning  of  the  Ocean^  the  S/.^v 
of  Diishwanta  and  Saeuntald,  &c.  (Annals  q/*  Onm*  ' 
Literature;  Oriental  Quarterly  Magazine,  1825;  Quart  ft  y 
Review,  vol.  xiv.),  the  following  episodes  have  app«  irt*! 
in  the  original  Sanskrit :  1 .  Nida  ana  Datnavanii,  pubU^hc  J 
bv  F.  Bopp,  Lond.  1819;  Berlin,  183*2.  iVanslated  \u*. 
English  verse  by  H.  H.  Milman,  Oxford,  183^.  2.  T.'k* 
Bhagavadgitd.hy  A.  W.  Sohlcgel,  Bonn.  1823.  An  Kn^l.^L 
mose  translation  was  published  by  Sir  Charles  Wilk.!». 
London  1785.  3.  IndralokAgamanam^  Hidimbab'hi*^i^ 
BrdhmavilctpOf  Sundasand  Upasunda,  and  Tilottama,  l« 
Bopp,  Berlin,  1824.  4.  *  Diluvium  cum  tribus  aliis  Mat..- 
bharati  pra»tantissimis  episodiis,'  by  Bopp,  Berlin,  l$ik29. 
M  AH  AN  ADA.  [Hindustan,  p.  216.] 
MAHANUDDY.  [Hindustan,  p  210.] 
M  AH  MOOD  L,  son  of  Mustapha  II.,  was  raised  to  tf  * 
throne  of  the  Ottomans  after  the  deposition  of  his  tjn>  .• 
Ahmed  IH.  in  1730.  He  continued  tne  war  begun  un*:tr 
his  predecessor  against  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia,  but  with  *v. 
success,  and  made  peace  in  1 736i  A  war  with  Russia  f  • 
lowed,  in  which  the  Russians  took  Ockzakow  and  K:!- 
bum  in  1737,  and,  the  Austrians  having  joined  thctn.  ir.- 
vaded  Wallachia.  The  Austrian  forces  being  defeati<d  w 
Krotska  on  the  Danube,  the  court  of  Vienna  submitted  li 
a  disadvantageous  peace  in  1 739,  by  which  it  gave  up  n  - 1 
only  its  recent  conquests,  but  also  the  important  town  i.i 
Belgrade,  the  conquest  of  a  former  war.  Peace  w&« 
after  made  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  the  lat 
power  restored  Ockzakow.  A  new  war  broke  out  v  _ 
rersia  in  1747,  and  terminated  by  a  treaty  unfttvounblf  u 
the  Ottomans.  Mahmood  took  little  part  in  all  these  tra::** 
actions,  but  left  all  the  cares  of  state  to  his  minister*  i '  ; 
favourites.  He  died  in  December,  1754,  of  the  fistu'v 
his  death  being  hastened  by  an  effort  which  be  made  to  r-  li 
to  the  mosque  on  a  Friday,  to  show  himself  to  his  subjc<  :^ 
among  whom  reports  of  his  death  had  been  circnlated.  }\  c 
was  then  fifty-eight  years  of  age. 

M AH  MUD,  Soboktegin  of  Ghisni,  the  founder  of  the 
Gasnevide  dynasty,  sucoMded  to  the  sovereignty  of  Qiorti-^  «n 
and  Bokhara  (a.d.  997),  which  his  fkther  £mir  Nasirx*'!  -. 
Soboktegin  had  occupied  under  the  caliphs  El-Thai  Br:  li 
and  Kader-Billah.  After  having  assumed  the  tale  \ 
sultan,  which  was  readily  ^^rantol  to  him  by  the  csi>' '.. 
Mahmud  subdued  the  circumiaoent  provinces  of  Bast  Pt*r  v  «. 
made  Ghisni  his  capital,  and  totally  shook  off  the  yoke  .if 
his  legitimate  sovereign.  Bound,  as  ha  deemed  himself.  ^  . 
the  most  solemn  vow  to  adhere  to  the  precept  of  the  Kon  \ 
which  enjoins  the  propagation  of  the  Islam  and  war  ac^> :  *^ 
the  unbelievers  as  a  matter  of  (kith ;  or  stimulated  rather  b* 
ambition  and  covetousness,  ill-ooncealed  under  the  ma^k  f 
religious  duty,  he  directed  his  arms  against  the  quiet  en  . 
peaceful  Hindus,  and  first  attacked  Jeipal,  the  nei2hb<  .  x 
mg  king  of  Lahore,  in  1001.     This  expedition  ha  >n  4: 
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proved  sttC6^8tful,Mahiiuid  invaded  Hindustan  almost  eveiy 
year,  and  in  no  less  than  fourteen  subsequent  incursions, 
made  in  various  directions  and  as  far  as  the  carelessness  and 
the  feeble  resistance  of  the  Hindu  rajahs  would  permit  him 
to  proceed,  he  devastated  the  provinces,  ravaged  and  plun- 
dered the  cities,  destroyed  the  places  of  religious  worship, 
and  murdered  the  inhabitants^  always  returning  with  an 
immense  bootv.    In  the  year  1016  the  far-&med  city  of 
'  Kanoge  was  destroyed ;  and  shortly  after  the  antient  and 
magnificent  Mathura,  whose  palaces  and  temples  of  marble 
and  alkbaster  filled  even  their  savage  conqueror  with  re- 
spect and  religious  awe.  The  remotest  expedition  of  Sultan 
Mahmud  was  directed  against  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Somnat  (Somanfitha)  in  Guzerat  (1025);   and  although 
these  transitory  invasions  of  Hindustan  were  only  under- 
taken to  satisfy  his  fanaticism  and  avidity,  and  without  the 
intention  of  permanently  occupying  the  ravaeed  provinces, 
he  now  almost  thought  of  making  the  city  or  Naherwaleh 
his  new  capital.  Nevertheless  Mahmud  retired  toChorasan, 
loaded  with  the  inestimable  treasures  of  the  Indian  temples. 
After  having  once  more  attempted  a  predatory  excursion  into 
Multan,  he  died  at  Ghisni,  1030,  neither  much  lamented 
nor  extolled  by  his  contemporaries,  whatever  flattery  had 
done  during  his  life-time  by  praising  his  justice  and  equity, 
and  softening  the  leadine  features  of  his  character. which  were 
cruelty  and  avarice.    All  that  can  be  said  in  praise  of  STultan 
Mahmud  is,  that  men  of  learning  were  attracted  by  the 
fanie  of  Ghisni,  which  he  adorned  with  the  most  splendid 
buildings,  and  by  the  lustre  and  magnificence  of  his  court ; 
and  the  new  epoch  of  Persian  poetry,  of  which  the  Shah- 
Nameh  is  the  most  eminent  ana  imperishable  monument, 
vas  encouraged  by  the  sovereign.      But  as  the  satirical 
poems  of  Ferdusi  testify,  even  his  liberality  and  favours  were 
in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  his  capricious  temper,  and 
were  often  bestowed  in  a  very  niggardlv  manner.    About 
three  miles  from  the  modem  city  of  Ghisni,  the  tomb  of 
Mahmud  is  still  preserved,  and  in  remembrance  of  his  hav- 
ing been  a  zealous  defender  of  the  faith,  Mohammedan 
priests  are  maintained,  who  constantly  read  the  Koran  over 
his  grave.    (Mirchond,  Hiiioria  Gasnevidarwrit  ed.  Wilken, 
Berlin,  1832.) 

MAHOMET  I.,  son  of  Bayazid  I.,  was  sandjak,  or  go- 
vernor, of  the  town  and  district  of  Amasia  when  his  father 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Timur  at  the  battle  of 
Ancyra  (July,  1 401 ).  The  invader  having  left  Asia  Minor, 
Maliomet's  elder  brothers  Mousa  and  Solvroan  disputed 
their  father's  succession  between  them.  Mahomet  took 
no  part  in  their  quarrel,  but  continued  to  administer  his 
province,  and  strengthen  himself  in  it,  until  Mousa,  having 

Prevailed  against  Solyman,  put  him  to  death,  upon  which 
lahomet  declared  war  against  Mousa,  who  was  defeated 
and  killed,  and  Mahomet  became  sole  sultan  of  the  Otto- 
mans, a.d.  1413. 

Mahomet  was  the  restorer  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which 
he  found  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  He  extended  his  con- 
quests into  Europe,  and  obliged  the  nrinces  of  Bosnia, 
Scrvia,  and  Wallachia  to  pay  him  tribute.^ue  also  equipped 
a  fleet  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Venetians  by  sea.  He 
died,  after  nine  years*  reign,  a.d.  1421.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Mourad  II. 

MAHOMET  II.,  son  of  Mourad  II.,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  of  the  Ottomans  after  the  voluntary  abdication  of 
his  father  in  1444;  Mourad  however  was  obliged  by  a 
mutiny  of  the  Janizaries,  who  objected  to  his  8on*s  youth,  to 
resume  the  reins  of  government  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  the  beginning  of  1451,  when  Mahomet,  then 
tweuty-two  years  of  age,  commenced  his  reign.  He  broke 
the  truce  existing  with  the  Byzantine  emperor,  by  building 
a  fort  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosporus,  opposite  to  the 
fort  of  Aoatoli-hissar,  which  his  predecessor  Bayazid  had 
built  on  the  Asiatic  c^t  of  the  straits,  by  which  means 
Mahomet  established  a  complete  command  of  the  Bosporus. 
This  led  to  remonstrances  from  Constantino  Palieologus,  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  which  were  received  with  scorn  by 
Mahomet,  who  went  on  subduing  the  Greek  towns  on  the 
Propontis  and  the  Euxine,  ravaged  Thrace,  and  invaded  the 
Peloponnesus.  At  last,  having  assembled  an  immense  host, 
stated  bv  some  at  300,000  men,  with  a  formidable  artillery, 
snd  a  fleet  of  120  sail,  Mahomet  laid  siege  to  Constan- 
tinople in  April,  1433.  After  fifty-four  days' siege  the 
Ottomans  carried  the  city  by  storm  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1453.  Constantino  fell  bravely  fighting  in  the  breach, 
covered  by  a  neap  of  the  slain.     After  three  days  of 


plunder  and  massacre  Mahomet  restored  order,  released 
most  of  the  prisoners,  granted  to  the  conquered  the  fteb 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  gave  them  the  use  of  one 
half  of  the  existing  churches;  the  remainder,  and  Che  best 
of  them,  Santa  Sophia  among  the  rest,  were  transformed 
into  mosques.  Mahomet  remained  nearly  three  years  at 
Constantinople,  after  which  he  returned  in  triumph  to 
Adrianople,  which  was  then  the  residence  of  the  Ottoman 
sultans. 

In  1456,  after  invading  Servia,  he  laid  siege  to  Belgrade, 
but  Was  opposed  and  defeated  by  John  Hunnyades,  a  gal- 
lant Hungarian  noble,  who  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  absence  of  king  Ladislas.  This  was  the  first  check 
which  the  Mohammedan  arms  encountered  in  their  advance 
towards  Western  Europe.  At  the  same  time  Mahomet's 
generals  were  defeated  in  the  mountains  of  Albania  by 
Scanderbeg.  The  Turks  however  took  Corinth  and  the 
Morea.  In  1461  they  took  Trebizond.  and  put  an  end  to 
the  dynasty  of  the  Comnenes.  In  1462  they  took  Lesbos 
and  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  They  next  con- 
quered Bosnia,  and  Mahomet,  after  promising  safety  to 
the  prince  of  that  country,  had  him  put  to  death.  In  1465 
Mahomet  marched  a^inst  Scanderbeg,  but  was  defeated 
under  the  walbi  of  Croia.  But  Scanderbeg  lost  all  the  open 
country,  and  dying  soon  after,  left  his  infant  son  John 
Castriot  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Venetian  senate. 
The  Venetians  attacked  and  plundered  the  coasts  of  Thrace, 
Asia  Minor,  and  several  of  the  Greek  islands.  In  1 470  Ma- 
homet laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Negroponte,  the  strong* 
hold  of  the  Veqetians  in  the  Mgmin  Sea.  The  Prowe- 
ditore  Erizzo,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  being  obliged  to 
capitulate,  Mahomet  promised  to  spare  his  head,  but  bv  a 
barbarous  equivocation  he  had  him  sawed  in  two,  saying  that 
he  had  not  promised  to  spare  his  aides.  The  Venetians  by 
means  of  their  commercial  agents  excited  asainst  MahomeU 
Husun  Hassan,  shah  of  Persm,  who  invaoed  Asia  Minor, 
and  took  Tocat  in  1472.  [Contaiiini,  Ambhooio.]  Ma- 
homet hastened  to  encounter  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought 
near  Trebizond,  in  which  the  Turks  had  the  advantage 
over  the  Persians,  who  withdrew  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

In  1475  Mahomet  took  the  Crimea,  the  khan  of  which 
became  his  tributary.  Th«  Turks  invaded  also  Dalmatia 
and  Frioul,  in  1 478,  and  advancing  as  far  as  the  Taglia- 
mento,  obliged  the  Venetians  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
concluded  between  them  and  Mahomet,  in  January,  1479,  by 
which  Venice  gave  up  Scutari  and  other  fortresses  in  lUyria, 
Albania,  and  the  Morea.  In  1480  a  Turkish  force  landed  at 
Otranto,  and  spread  alarm  throughout  Italy.  In  the  same 
year  the  Turks  attacked  Rhodes,  but  were  defeated  by  the 
iCnightS'of  St  John,  under  their  ^nd-master  Peter  d'Au- 
busson.  Mahomet  was  greatly  irritated  at  the  news  of  this 
defeat ;  and  while  he  was  making  preparations  for  resuming 
the  attack  in  person,  he  died  at  Teggiar  Zair  in  Bithynia, 
in  May,  1481.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Constantinople 
and  interred  with  the  following  epitaph : — *  1  designed  to 
conquer  Rhodes  and  subdue  proud  Italy.* 

Mahomet  was  a  successful  conqueror.  He  was  cruel, 
like  most  of  the  Ottoman  warriors :  but  he  was  not  an  illi- 
terate or  rude  barbarian.  He  knew  several  languages, 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Greek ;  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  was  a 
good  letter>writer.  Several  of  his  letters  have  been,  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  published  by  Landini,  Lyon,  1520. 
Three  of  his  letters,  addressed  to  Scanderbeg,  are  found  in 
Melchior  Junius's  Collection,  1 595.  He  founded  two  me- 
dress^,  or  colleges,  at  Constantinople.  Several  stories  of 
his  cruelty,  such  as  that  against  a  Greek  female,  Irene,  and 
the  story  about  Bellini  the  painter,  rest  upon  doubtful 
authority.  [Bellini,  Gbntile.]  His  bad  faith  however 
is  fully  proved,  in  the  instances  of  the  unfortunate  Erizzo, 
of  the  prince  of  Bosnia,  and  others.  In  Turkish  history 
he  is  styled  Mahomet  the  Great  and  the  Conqueror. 
(KnowUes's  History  of  the  Turks;  Mignot,  Histoire  de 
VEmpire  Ottoman,) 

MAHOMET  m.,  succeeded  Mourad  III.  in  1595.  He 
began  his  reign  by  putting  to  death  all  his  brothers.  Giving 
himself  up  to  idleness  and  pleasure,  he  left  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  his  ministers,  who  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  mother.  His  troons  were  beaten  in  Hungary 
by  the  Imperial  troops,  and  by  Bat  tori,  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  they  lost  Gran  and  other  places.  Mahomet, 
being  roused  from  liis  apathy,  collected  a  large  force,  with 
which  he  entered  Hungary  and  tooir  Agram ;  but  he  soon 
left  the  army,  and  horned  bock  to  his  capital    The  war 
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was  carried  on  lu  Hungary  by  hia  geoerala,  but  with  no 
auccess  to  the  Ottomaa  arm&  In  the  meantime  revolta 
broke  out,  and  the  A^iiatic  provinces  and  the  janizaries 
at  Constantinople  mutinied.  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
disorders  Mahomet  died,  in  1603,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
ion  Ahmed  L 

MAHOMET  IV^  son  of  Ibrahim  L,  succeeded  his  father, 
who  was  strangled  in  a  meeting  of  the  janizaries  in  1654, 
when  Mahomet  was  seven  years  of  age.  His  mother  as- 
sumed the  regency ;  but  a  fresh  revolt  of  the  janifaries 
soon  overthrew  her  power,  and  she  also  was  put  to  death. 
Mahomet  Kuperli,  or  Kupruli,  was  now  raised  to  the  post 
of  grand-vizier,  or  prime-minister.  Like  many  other  officers 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  annals  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  Kupruli  was  an  Albanian.  He  and 
bis  son  Acbmet  after  him  were  the  ruling  ministers  dur- 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Mahomet  IV.,  who 
troubled  himself  little  with  state  alTairs,  lieing  chiefly  en- 
grossed with  the  sports  of  hunting  and  other  nastimes. 
The  two  Kuprulis  spread  a  last  ray  of  departing  glory  over 
the  decline  of  the  Turkish  state.  The  elder  Kupruli,  after 
repressing  by  severe  measures  the  spirit  of  insurrection 
within,  formed  a  new  fleet  to  oppose  the  Venetians,  who, 
under  the  two  gallant  brothers  Mocenigo,  threatened  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  1657.  He  also  sent 
fresh  troops  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  island  of  Candia. 
Meantime  the  war  was  raging  in  Hungary  between  the  Turks 
and  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  The  Turks  advanced  as  far  as 
Neuhausel,  which  they  took,  spreading  alarm  to  the  gates 
of  V  ienna ;  but  they  were  defeated  by  Montecuocoli,  general  of 
the  Imperial  forces,  at  the  battle  of  St.  Gothard,  1663,  after 
which  peace  was  concluded.  The  same  year  Mahomet  Ku- 
pruli died,  and  his  son  Achraet  Kupruli  became  grand- 
vizier.  In  1G67  Achmet  went  in  person  to  Candia,  and  the 
siege  of  the  capital  town  of  the  same  name  began  in  real 
eaniest.  The  Venetian  general  Morosini  directed  the  de- 
fence. In  September,  16G9,  Morosini,  after  a  most  gallant 
resistance,  having  exhausted  all  his  resources,  made  an  ho- 
nourable capitulation,  and  at  the  same  time  concluded  a  treaty 
cS  peace  between  Venice  and  the  Porte  upon  terms  more 
favourable  than  might  have  been  expected.  [Candia.] 
Kupruli,  unlike  the  barbarian  Mustapha*  who  in  the  pro- 
ceeding century  had  atrociously  violated  the  capitulation  of 
Famagosta  [Cyprus],  faithfully  kept  the  conditions  granted 
to  the  Venetian  garrison,  and  allowed  a  free  passage  to  all 
the  inhabitants  who  chose  to  embark. 

In  1671  war  broke  out  between  the  Turks  and  Poland, 
and  Mahomet  IV.  led  his  army  in  person ;  but  he  was 
surprised  in  his  camp  M  Budchaz  by  «J  ohn  Sobieski,  grand- 
marshal  of  Poland,  and  the  sultan  was  obliged  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  In  the  following  year  Sobieski  took  the 
fortress  of  Kotzim,  and  drove  the  Turks  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube.  In  1675  a  formidable  Turkish  host,  commanded 
by  the  bashaw  of  Damascus,  who  for  his  bravery  had 
earned  the  name  of '  Shaitan*  (the  devil),  entered  Poland. 
Sobieski,  who  was  then  king,  resisted  all  their  efforts  with 
a  handful  of  men,  and  at  last  obliged  them  to  ask  for  peace, 
which  was  concluded  in  1676. 

In  1683  the  Turks,  after  seven  years'  preparation,  put  into 
motion  the  most  formidable  army  which  Europe  bad  seen 
for  a  long  time.  They  swept  over  Hungary  like  a  storm, 
and  marched  direct  upon  Vienna.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  Louis  XIV.  was  pri\'y  to  their  plans.  The  emperor 
Leopold  and  his  family  left  their  capital,  and  Germany 
and  Italy  were  thrown  into  consternation.  On  the  15th  of 
July  Vienna  was  invested  by  the  grand- vizier  Kara  Mus- 
tapha  (Kupruli  was  dead),  at  the  head  of  300,000  men, 
Turks  and  Tartars.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th  Septem- 
ber Sobieski  and  Charles  duke  of  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of 
their  combined  forces,  40,000  strong,  reached  the  summit  of 
the  CSalemberg,  from  which  they  beheld  the  Austrian  capital 
and  the  wide -spread  glittering  tents  of  the  Ottomans.  On 
the  following  day  Sobieski  attacked  and  drove  the  Turks  to 
their  formidable  entrenchments,  against  which,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  led  a  genial  assault,  carried 
very  thing  before  him,  and  obliged  the  vizier  to  fly  after 
making  a  gallant  resistance,  leaving  his  camp,  his  baggage, 
and  his  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  The  Turks 
subsequently  lost  Hungary.  In  consequence  of  these  dis- 
asters the  janizaries  at  Constantinople  revolted  in  1687, 
Mahomet  IV.  was  deposed,  and  Solyman  UI.  was  raised  to 
the  throne.    Mahomet  died  in  confinement  in  1691. 

MAUOMETANISM.    [Moba]uuu)ax<i9ii.1 
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MAHON,  PORT.    [Minorca.] 

MAHRATTA  language.    [Hindcstaw.  p.  2^7 1 

MAHRATTAS.  or  MAHARATTAS.  The  origin  of  li  ' 

people,  whose  wars  have  filled  so  Urge  a  space  in  the  l..^* 
tory  of  British  India,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.     TIj>' 
country  possessed  by  them  before  the  modem  in%'asioti    f 
India  by  Europeans  is  supposed  to  have  included  Candc.^M. 
Boslana,  part  of  Berar,  extending  to  the  north-west  ab  tur 
asGuzerat  and  the  river  Nerbuddah,  and  a  tract  of  c>;.r.' 
try  on  the  west  coast  lying  between  Surat  and  Canaxa.     A 
great  part  of  these  countries  consists  of  moiintainji  and  «1' 
lies,  which  offer  great  natural  facilities  for  the  pro&ccut    n 
of  predatory  and  of  defensive  warfare.    It  is  supposed  ti. .; 
the  name  Mahratta  was  derived  from  Mheerut,  or  Mhnrat.  a 
district  which  under  the  sovereigns  of  the  Deccan  f'^nu*  1 
part  of  the  province  of  Dowlutabad.    The  earliest  men:    >; 
that  we  find  of  the  Mahratta  tribes  is  in  1306,  when  Ca^. 
a  slave  and  general  of  Alia,  is  said  to  have  '  subduc<I  * 
country  of  the  Maharattas,  which  he  divided  amont;  I .% 
Omrahs.'      The  Mahratta  empire,   as  it  takes  a    {.u  •• 
in  modern  history,  was   founded   in  tho   latter   half  t.f 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  rei<;n  of  Aurungzcbe.  ^  j 
Sevajee,  the  son  of  Shahjee,  a  Hindu  in  the  service  <if  t; . 
king  of  Bejapore,  from  whom  he  received  a  ja;;hire  in  t  - 
Camatic,  with  the  command  of  10,000  cavalry.   His  &r>t  :   : 
was  tho  seizure  of  the  Zamindary  of  Poonah,  on  \»h.'  !i 
occasion  he  increased  the  number  of  his  soldiers,  and  U'\  vl 
contributions  in  all  the  neighbouring  districts,   Sevajec  d^  : 
in  1680,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia  son  Sambajee,  a  runri  <  r 
considerable  talent,  but  who  was  unable  to  withstand  t:.r 
power  of  Aurungzcbe,  and,  falling  into  his  hands,  was  rri:>  .  v 
put  to  death  in  1689.     His  son  Sahoo  Raja,  who  hud  ..  v , 
fallen  into  the  haKds  of  the  emperor,  reigned  in  name  <'>  .> 
until  1740,  when  he  died;  but  at  the  death  of  Saiubaj^**  . 
great  number  of  chiefs,  availing  themselves  of  the  iia; .  :  <1 
facilities  offered  by  the  country,  issued  from  \anous  |m,  •.:« 
in  the  mountains,  and  kept  up  a  constant  predatory  war :  <  • 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  plundering  and  devu'^.j'..  ^ 
wherever  they  penetrated.    The  wealth  thus  acquire  1  1 1 
them  caused  them  to  be  joine<l  by  vast  numbers  of  &il>  •  i  • 
turers,  as  well  as  by  many  Zamindars,  and  aAor  a  I     j 
struggle  for  their  subjection,  they  were,  at  the  dvat  h     !* 
Aurungzebe  in  1707,  more  powerful  than  ever.     Fr\mi  '* 
death  of  Sambajee  in  1689  till  the  year  1&18,  the  nuur    ^ 
sovereign  or  raja  of  the  Mahrattas  had  no  real  power,  \  -ii 
was  a  prisoner,  confined  in  the  hill-fortress  of  Satara,  ^«  \ 
the  government  was  administered  by  the  Peshwa,  c>r  m 
ster,  whose  office  became  hereditary  in  the  family  of  H..  I   >  • 
Bishenauth,  its  first  possessor,  who  fixed  his  resider.oi-  j' 
Poonah.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Balajce  B«ij*-r    «. 
who  died  in  1761.    The  next  reshwa  was  Madhuo  K  •  . 
who  filled  the  office  for  11  years,  and  dying  was  succv* .  >  . 
by  his  son  Narrain  Rao.   This  chief  was  murdered  in  1  7  r  :, 
concerning  which  event  very  different  statements  arc  (:;  v «  » 
By  one  it  is  said  that  the  murder  was  committed  h\    I  • 
uncle  Ragoba  wiA  the  design  of  usurping  his  office,  but  t    •* 
the  usurpation  was  prevented  by  twelve  chiefs,  at  the  I  • 
of  whom  was  Balajee  Pundit,  better  known  a^  Nana  Fi.i :  .• 
vesc,  who  set  up  Sevajee  Madhoo  Rao,  the  posthumous  < 
of  Narrain,  and  administered  the  government  during  ^   « 
minority.    Mill  (History  of  British  India,  vol.  ii.,  p   • 
gives  a  very  different  version ;  he  states  that  the  ii>ti'«    - 
was  committed  by  the  chiefs  before  mentioned,  that  the  f  -: 
of  Sevajee  Madhoo  Rao  being  tlie  son  of  Narrain  wa>  i  -• 
puted,  and  that  Ragoba,  whose  right  to  the  surrc^.. 
was  perfect,  lied  to  Guzerat,  where  he  obtained  th«*  :    - 
mise  of  support  from  the  Guicuwar.-   For  some  tinu*  :    >  • 
ceding  these  events  the  English  government  had  df»>  • 
the  possession  of  Salsette  and  Bassein,  then  forming  part 
the  possessions  of  the  Mahratta  government ;   anathi?    : 
pearing  a  favourable  opportunitv,  they  formed  a  trvat\  m     i 
Ragoba,  engaging  to  replace  him  in  his  office,  and  t: 
took  possession  of  Salsette  and  Bassein,  much  agAiii<»t  t. 
will  however  of  Ragoba,  who  offered  other  temti^-y   .« 
revenue  to  a  larger  amount  as  the  price  of  British  us- 
ance.    Upon  his  giving  way  on  this  point,  an  English  f  i  .* 
of  26.000  men  was  put  in  motion  in  his  favour.     N«  . 
tiations  had  at  tlie  same  time  been  opened  with  tbo  ^u^\l 
ties  at  Poonah,  who  yielding  to  the  cupidity  ^f  the  Ei> ^    • 
government  concerning  Salsette  and  Bus^ein,  the  latter  \- .  • 
induced  to  withdraw  all  active  assistance  from  Rag*dia.  \ 
retired  to  Surat  with  only  200  attendants.   Sevajee  Ma   ' 
Rao  died  in  con»equenco  of  an  accidental  fall  m  17t»6,  ..:.4 
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HAIID^,  or  MAIANS,  the  lecond  tribe  of  the 
fkmily  of  Oxyrhynchi,  according  to  the  system  of  M.  Milne 
Edwards,  composud  of  brechyurous  crustaceans,  whose 
carapace,  nearly  always  very  spiny,  is,  with  some  exceplioiis, 
much  longer  than  it  is  wide.  Roitrum  generally  formed  of 
two  elongated  horns.  First  joint  of  the  internal  antenna} 
hut  little  developed  ;  that  of  the  external  antenns,  on  ^be 
contrary,  very  large,  and  soldered  with  the  neighbouring 
parts  so  as  to  be  confluent  with  thero ;  its  exiernal  border 
always  conslitulin^  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  wall 
of  the  orbil,  and  its  anterior  extremity  united  to  the  fhint 
before  the  level  of  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eyes.  The ' 
moveable  stem  of  the  antennro  always  of  considerable 
length.  The  epiitpme  generally  considerably  wider  than  it 
is  long,  whilst  the  bucait  frame  is  longer  than  it  is  wide. 
The  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  is  as  wide  as  it  is 
long,  more  or  less  dilated  on  the  externa!  side,  and  truncated 
or  notched  at  its  anierior  and  internal  angle,  by  which  it  is 
articulated  with  the  fourth  joint,  which  is  very  small.  The 
anterior /eef  of  the  female  are  in  general  hardly  larger  or 
longer  than  the  others,  and  sometimes  they  are  even 
shorter.  The  same  conformalian  obtains  in  some  of  Ihe 
males ;  but  in  general  the  Brut  pair  of  feel  in  these  last  are 
longer  and  much  larger  than  the  second  pair,  and  their 
length  sometimes  is  equal  to  twice  that  of  the  carapace. 
they  are  directed  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards ;  the 
hand  in  never  triangular,  and  the  immoveable  Rnger  of  the 
claw  is  not  inclined  downwards,  so  as  to  form  a  decided 
angle  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  hand.  The  succeeding 
feet  are  generally  of  moderate  length  ;  those  of  the  second 
pair  are  most  commonly  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the 
post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace,  but  they  ore  never 
twice  as  long  as  that  portion ;  those  of  the  third  pair  are 
hardly  ever  more  than  once  and  a  quarter  as  long  as  the 
post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace,  and  the  other  feet 
shorten  in  succession.  The  abdomen  is  ordinarily  composed 
of  seven  dislinct  joints  in  both  sexes;  but  sometitnes 
this  number  varies  in  the  different  species  of  the 
genus.  (M.  Edwards.) 

Genera.    Libinia.    (Leach.) 

This  genus  has  the  greatest  relation  to  Doelea  and  Pita, 

between  which  genera  it  establishes,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 

Milne  Edwards,  a  nearly  insensible  passage.      The  general 

form  of  the  body  in  Libinia  approximates  closely  to  that  of 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  very'  convex  above,  ._ 
general  nearly  circular,  with  its  orbito-frontal  portion  placed 
eeiisibly  above  the  level  of  its  lateral  borders,  which  are 
prolonged  towards  the  mouth  rather  that  towards  the  ex- 
ternal canlhus  of  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  carapace  14 
elongated  a  little,  and  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  of  some  of  the  Pitts.  Rottrum  small,  narrow,  and 
notched  in  the  middle ;  the,^nf,  measured  between  the 
orbits,  is  much  narrower  than  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
buccal   frame;  the  anterior  angle  of  the  superior  orbital 


;  theorbitt  are  nearly 

lar,  and  directed  very  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards; 
their  external  angle  is  formed  by  a  large  compressed  tooth, 
'^hich  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  wall  of  this  cavity 
by  two  Assures ;  one  superior  and  very  narrow,  the  other 
inferior  and  more  or  less  open.  Tho  stomachal  region  of 
the  carapace  is  but  little  developed,  but  the  branchial  re- 
gions hij{h]y  BO,  and  their  lateral  border,  which  is  armed 
with  spines  and  very  much  cun'ed,  is  directed  towards  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  eyes  are  small  and  very 
short ;  the  basiUry  joint  of  the  external  anierma  is  short, 
but  very  munh  developed,  and  always  wide  in  front,  a  dis- 
position which  occurs  in  Hjo,  whilst  the  contrary  is  to  he 
remarked  in  Doc/ni;  the  second  joint  of  these  antenna)  is 
stout,  short,  cylindrical,  and  inserted  on  the  sides  of  the 
rusirum  at  a  distance  nearly  equal  from  the  orbit  and  the 
anlennary/M»e(ie, -the  third  joint  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
second,  and  the  fourth  is  i-ery  slender  and  very  short  The 
epiitome  is  very  small,  and  the  whole  of  Ihe  antmnary  re- 

fion  is  not  more  than  half  ihe  length  of  the  buccal  frame, 
he  external  jawfect  and  the  tiemal  pUutron  have  the 
same  form  as  in  Pisa.  The  anterior  feet  are  much  longer 
than  in  Doelea,  but  less  developed  than  in  Pita;  ihcy  are 
■Inays  nearly  of  Ihe  same  aiie  as  thost!  of  the  second  pair, 
and  in  general  are  much  shorter  e^en  in  the  males ;  the 
baud  is  very  nearly  cylindiical,  and  has  litdo  convexity; 


the  pincers  are  rounded  or  trenchant,  and  flnelj  denlilaii  -1. 
and  touch  nearly  throu^iout  their  length,  adispoaition  hIim  h 
ii  rare  in  the  Pittp.  The  remaining  feet  much  reneinl'',' 
those  of  the  Pure,  except  thai  their  last  joint  is  loriK".  •ni'l 
never  armed  below  with  homy  spines,  as  in  them;  il»- 
length  of  the  feet  diminishes  progressively,  and  those  of  lix- 
second  pair  are  not  more  than  about  once  and  a  hnlf  ii 
long  as  Ihe  post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapaoe;  lliey  jrt 
in  general  much  shorter,  and  this  character  suffices  Id  di- 
linguish  the  Libinia  from  the  Doclete.  The  abdomfn  :• 
composed  of  seven  joints  in  each  of  the  sexes. 

Geographiail  Dittribulion  q/"  (A«  Genui, — The  sens  u( 
America,  as  for  as  is  known. 

M.Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  twosectiLim; 
the  first  consisting  of  species  nhich  have  the  anlenor  j..! 
external  angle  of  the  basilary  joint  of  the  externtl  anlrnM- 
obtuse,  and  not  prolonged  beyond  the  level  of  the  inlvnii 
one,  and  the  alit  of  the  inferior  orbital  border  very  natr..> . 
tho  second  consisting  of  species  which  have  the  anterior  .1  id 


ternal  angle,  and  Ihe  slit  of  the  inferior  orbital  border  vt 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  more  iban  one  1 
ample,  and  we  select  Libinia  tpinota,  a  sperie*  belcirrj^i 
to  tne  second  section.  The  body  is  entirely  eoveml  «i'i 
short  and  brownish  down,  anditisabout  four  inches  I  Cri'in 

Loaiiity.— Tho  couts  of  Brazil. 


Hcrbttia.    (Milne  Edwards.) 

Inicrmedialc  between  the  Lihinitr,  the  Pit^,  and  ■ 
'riniiifular  MilhracPt. 

Generic  Characlsr.  —  Carapace  more  triangular  thin 
Libinia;  the  stomachal  region  nearly  as  much  dcii-'  ' 
as  the  branchial  regions.  Rottrum  small,  hardly  loi-. 
than  It  IS  wide,  and  formed  of  two  flattened  horns  w '  - 
are  pointed  and  divergent,  and  the  base  of  Vhich  orr\.- 
all  the  width  of  tho  front.  OrMfioval-shsped,  and  din"- 
obliquely  forwards,  outwards,  and  upwards;  their  su|>, 
border  with  two  small  Assures,  which  terminate  anicru 
n  a  small  spine,  less  projecting  than  that  situated  >,. . 
iiid  belonging  to  the  basilary  juinl  of  the  external  antciii- 
heir  inferior  border  is  complete,  and  presents  only  ■  »n' 
Sssure.     fyM  large  and  retractile.     Disposition  of  lit..'   . 


the  four  last  feet  present  small  homy  spines  plortnl 
gularly 

Tho  on.y  species  unown,  Herotlta  cntntt/liatn,  ha* 
body  covered  with  a  thin  end  Sne  down,  is  about  two  ii, 
in  length,  and  of  a  reddish  colour 

Loratity.—Jhe  Mediterranean 
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LiMaehingn. 
•,  abdomco  of  female  {  fr,  abdomeo  of  male  t  e*  anlasBa. 

on  the  external  side.  Carapace  rather  large,  especially 
anteriorly ;  rosirurth  which  is  formed  of  triangular  horns 
that  are  flattened  and  convergent,  moderate,  and  leaving 
the  insertion  of  the  moveable  stem  of  the  external  antenns 
coninletely  visible  ;  front  larpe ;  orbits  directed  a  little  for- 
wards;  ed<res  not  s^piny.  and  with  a  single  fissure  above. 
External  edge  of  the  basilary  joint  of  the  antenna)  straight, 
and  separated  from  the  external  portion  of  the  orbit  by  a 
very  large  notch.  The  thinl  joint  of  the  external  jair-feet 
a  Utile  dilated  outwards.     Feet  disposed  as  in  Pisa^  except 


f  s 


that  the  four  last  pairs  are  longer,  and  hare  no  » I'lnct .  p. 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  tarsus. 

Example,  Hyae  coarctata.  Leach.  The  caraparc  *•(  i-  « 
species  is  strongly  contracted  beneath  the  external  ori.u. 
anfjles.     Lenf^th  about  two  inches ;  colour  yeUoviah. 

Locality, — English  Channel. 

Naxia.    (Milne  Edwards.) 

Establishing,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Milne  Edward*, 
passage  between  the  genera  Lissa  and  Chorinut  (»f  Li-.. 
General  form  of  the  body  as  in  Pita  and  Iamml.  and  th«   : 
position  of  the  rostrum  very  analogous  with  that  vhic:. 
proper  to  Liesa.   ^ Naxia  is  nowever  distinguished  fr^^nj  : 
preceding  genera  by  the  disposition  of  the  antenuB  • 
orbits.     Corajfoce  nearly  pear-shaped,  rostrum  mu'h 
sembling  that  of  Lissa,     Orbits  vei7  small,  nearly  cucu 
deep,  and  marked  with  a  fibsure  above  and  below,  t 
without  any  hiatus  at  their  inferior  border.    Ba&ilar\  j 
of  the  external  antenna  wide  but  narrow  forward^  \i 
much  advanced,  and  completely  hidden  by  the  roxiru  j:  -. 
the  anterior  angle  of  the  superior  orbital  border ;  the  ni  ' 
able  stem  of  these  appendages  inserted  under  the  ro«,v. 
near  the  an  ten  nary  losset,  and  not  beyond  the  edsc  vf  * 
external  border  of  that  prolongation,  as  in  Pisa,    £,';  1 1  r 
ver>'  large. 

Example,  Naxia  serpultfera^  Pisa  serpuliffra,  EJn^r 
Length  about  four  inches;  body  covered  with  abn>-Ar 
down,  and  the  carapace  often  incrusted  withyW/r^r,  srrj. 
sponges,  and  the  like. 

£oca/i7y.— New  Holland. 
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Naxia  •eipuUftn.OM-Uiird  Hi  •at.tltt. 

«,iiiid«rifatoo^theHe«l  In  detail;  Iwoaaoflhs  fnto«tt^|^M^  v^  i- 
•ft  in  pioftle :  c.  abdomen  of  the  femalew 

Churinus.    (Leach.) 
Carapace  longer  and  narrower  than  it  is  in  ncuiT  aj 
the  Maians ;  but,  in  general  form,  not  diflering  ttorli  frte 
Pisa,    Rostrum  formed  of  two  great  pointed  b«rua.w. 
tiorns.     Eyes  retractile,  and  the  orbits  directed  outmi.- 
and  downwards ;  but  the  lower  wall  of  these 
incomplete.    Basilary  joint  of  the  external 

their  moveable  stem  inserted  under  the ^ 

great  part,  concealed  by  it.     Bfuiame.  jf^-fstU  — 
f)Aw<rofi,and  abdomen,  cfispoeed  nearly  as  m  iW.  Ab  .. 
feet  longest,  especially  in  the  malea»  and  tbe  cUw  m,s\  - . 
oanred  inwards,  dentiUted  and  poinied.  bul  a  Uole  kai*.^ 
out  into  a  sort  of  gutter.    The  sueceedmg  fcel  aie  €%  1.=.;- 
ctl;  thoM gf  tbe  thret  iMl  ptin  of  aiodml«  ta«U^  ^.. 
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Carapace  about  a  fourth  longer  than  it.  is  wldu,  and 
much  iiarroweil  anteriorly ;  ils  uppur  surface  i«  rough, 
-wilh  multitudinous  tubercles  end  3|nnes,  and  the  regions 
are  not  strongly  marked  on  it ;  rontram  horizontal,  and 
formed  of  two  divergent  horns ;  tho  lalero- anterior  border 
of  the  ^ra|iace  armed  wilh  strong  spines ;  orbiu  of 
aliape,  nithor  deep,  and  with  their  superior  border,  whicli 
b  elevated  and  rounded  anteriorly,  divided  behind  by  two 
fissures.  Internal  antenna  exhibiting  nothing  romarkable, 
but  the  portion  of  the  front  which  separates  iheir  fostets 
or  pits  is  prolonged  into  a  strong  curved  spine,  which  is 
directed  downwards.  First  joint  of  Ihe  external  antcnnm 
very  large,  and  constituting  mure  than  half  of  the  inferior 
floor  of  the  orbit,  which  it  only  exceeds  anteriorly 
little;  its  extremity  is  armed  with  two  stout  spinei . 
curries  the  succeeding  joint  at  its  superior  and  external 
bord',r,  so  that  the  moveable  stem  of  those  api 
springs  in  the  internal  cauthus  of  the  eyes.  Epiilnme 
wider  than  it  is  lonij;  buccal  frame  tho  same.  Second 
joint  of  the  external  jaw-Jeet  prolonged  n  good  deal,  from 
the  Internal  side.  SlerruU  p/aslrort  nearly  circular,  and  its 
median  suture,  although  sufficiently  long,  only  occupying 
the  last  thoracic  ring.  First  pair  of  fcot  not  a  great  deal 
shorter  than  the  others,  slender,  nearly  cylindrical,  and 
terminated  by  a  claw,  the  fingers  of  which,  nearly  slyli 
form,  are  never  hollowed  into  a  spoon-shape  nor  dilaled 
towards  the  extremity,  and  nrcsent  few  or  no  dentilations. 
Length  of  tho  second  pair  hardly  exceeding  once  and  a 
half  Ihe  width  of  the  carapace;  the  succeeding  feet  gra- 
dually shorter;  their  terminating  joint  is  styliform.  and 
presents  neither  spines  nor  dentilations  on  its  inferior  bor- 
der.   Abdomen  consisting  of  seven  distinct  joints  in  both 

s  of 


raphieal  Distribution  qf  the  Genus. — The  » 


Euroj.o. 

Example,  Maia  Squinado.  Body  covered  with  hooked 
hairs ;  length  four  or  five  inches ;  culour  reddish. 

Locality.— -Ihe  Brirish  Channel,  the  oceanic  coasts  of 
Europe,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

This  species  Is  often  dredged  up,  and  the  fishermen 
Goroetimes  eat  it,  but  iti  flc!<h  is  not  much  cstecmi-d,  " 
was  considered  by  the  antienta  to  be  endued  withrea._.., 
and  was  by  them  repreaented  suspended  frum  the  neek  of 
Diana  of  the  Epbesians,  as  an  erablem  of  wisJoia.  U  is 
also  fifured  on  ancient  coins  and  medals. 


Micippa.  (Leach.) 
Post-frontal  portion  of  the  caTapace  nearlv  nuadrilaieral, 
slightly  convex,  rounded  backuard*.  and  hardly  narrowed 
anteriorly;  its  fro  n  to -orbit  a]  boidcr  is  straight  and  very 
wide,  and  its  lateral  borders  arc  armed  wilh  spines.  lios- 
trum  lamellar,  and  dirccled  vertically  downwards  so  as  to 
form  a  strai^^iit  anglo  with  tho  axis  of  tho  bwly  and  tlic 
lie.    Orbits    placed  above  and  on  the  I'ldca  of  the 


'uttruu  i 
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superior  bordur   a   deep   slit;    ocular 
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pedunelei  retractile,  rather  long,  narrowed  in  tha  middla 
and  prolonged  to  the  extremity  of  the  cornea.  The  •(•in 
of  the  internal  aniennn  in  bending  back  remains  vcituv.!. 
instead  of  becoming  horizontal,  as  in  nearly  nil  the  uilur 
brachyurous  crustaceans.  The  basilnry  joint  of  Ihe  ext-j- 
nal  antenna  very  large,  and  wider  in  front  than  it  i* 
behind;  the  second  joint  of  these  appendages  is  inscrttl 
against  the  edge  of  the  rostrum,  at  a  consideraUe  dKlai.'-.: 
from  the  orbit.  The  third  joint  of  the  external  joMf/efi  -.■ 
extremely  dilaled  on  the  external  side,  and  vety  dcci  > 
notched  at  the  point  where  it  articulates  with  the  succvcj. 
ing  piece.  Sternal  plat/ron  nearly  circular.  Fe't  rili:. 
drical  and  of  moderate  length,  there  being  little  difr<.-n*t.  -. 
in  siie  and  length  between  Ihe  first  and  succeeding  jiuk. 
Abdomen    conslating    of   seven    distinct    joints    in    U  i. 

Geographiral  Distribution  qf  the  Genu*. — Tho  coa.vls  ',t 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Exatafle,  Micijipa  Phili/ra.  Length  about  two  iiiclici: 
colour  yellowish. 

inco/i/y.— The  Indian  Ocean  and  Ihe  coastsoflhc  hk  ! 
Franco. 


ippi  Phll^n. 
1.    (Gufrln.) 

The  principal  characters  of  (his  extraordinary  genus 
found  in  the  disposition  of  the  orbits  and  of  the  cje^. 
orbilary  cavities  have  nearly  the  form  of  a  long  and  Ir 
cated  tube  directed  outwards ;  but  they  do  not  sIkviIi 
eyes  as  In  Pericera,  for  the  ophthalmic  riiigadvanci-s  iiei 
to  their  exiremily.  and  the  ocular  peduncle,  which  i«  I 
slender,  and  like  that  of  Maia.isiiiscrUid  so  oi  tu  be  • 
pletely  exposed,  and  to  be  capable  of  rellcction  baekw^ 
and  uf  applying  itself  throughout  its  leneth  aga:iist 
external  border  of  Ilie  basiiory  joint  of  Iho  e\tenul 
lennffi,  a  position  in  which  it  is  concealed  under  ibe  f 
orbital  spines  of  the  carapace. 

Example,  Criocarcinus  supercilionte ;  Cancer  eutei, 
osus  (Herbsl).    Length  eighteen  lines. 

Locality  unknown. 


■^ 


Paramicippa.  (Milne  £dwards.> 
Approaching  nearly  lo  Miciif^i.  Carai>ice  iirarU 
wide  as  it  is  \otig,  rostrum  bciil  back  bclin,  and  tbi-  !:-:•.. 
ior  borders  armed  with  teeth.  Di>pusillun  of  the  • 
Icrnal  antenna  nearly  the  same  o»  in  Mictp^a,  excvp;  i 
the  second  joint,  which  Is  placed  on  the  same  k■^^-l  ns  i. 
upper  part  of  Ihe  front,  is  flattened,  enlar)^,  n-r)  •!! 
and  triangular  or  heart-shaped.  The  dupiwlion  uf  ■ 
eyi^t  is  verj*  different,  for  Ihey  cannot  be  relleclvd  barkw.-i 
and  there  is  do  post-foratnlnal  orbitar)  cavliy;   ilwir  g 
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Halimus.    (LatreHle.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  looks  upon  this  genua  as  establishing 
the  passage  between  the  Eurypods,  the  Piss,  the  Mensethii, 
and  the  next  genus. 

Carapace,  including  the  rostruni,  about  once  and  a  half 
as  long  as  it  is  wide,  and  convex  above.  JRostrum  advanced, 
and  formed  of  two  divergent  horns;  superior  orbitary 
border  projecting,  and  the  latero-anterior  borders  of  the 
carapace  nearly  always  straight,  and  armed  with  strong 
spines.  Eyes  not  retractile,  and  exceeding  considerably 
the  edges  of  the  orbit,  which  is  prolonged  Wkwards  witn 
a  groove  which  represents  the  post-foraminary  portion. 
First  joint  of  the  external  antenrue  very  long,  straight,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  width  at  its  extremity  as  at  '\t&  base ; 
the  insertion  of  the  moveable  stem  of  these  appendages  not 
covered  by  the  rostrum.  The  epistome  very  large,  and 
nearly  square.  Third  joint  of  the  jaw-feet  strongly  dilated 
outwardly.  Pterygostomian  regions  very  small.  Anterior 
feet  slender  and  of  moderate  length  in  the  male  as  well  as 
in  the  female.  The  succeedin!^  feet  long,  slender,  and 
compressed;  their  penultimate  joint  enlarged  below,  and 
truncated  like  a  subcheliform  claw.  Abdomen  of  the  male 
composed  of  seven  segments ;  that  of  the  adult  female  of 
five. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genm.—The  East  In- 
dian Ocean. 

Example,  Halimus  Aries.    Length  about  an  inch. 


Halimiu 
a,  head  in  detail ;  6,  eye ;  e,  pedipalp. 

Acanthonyx.     (Latreille.) 

Carapace  nearly  as  elongated  as  in  Haiimuf,  but  less 
convex  and  much  le&*  spiny.  Rostrum  horizontal  and 
formed  of  two  liatlened  and  divergent  horns.  Orbits  circu- 
lar and  occupied  entirely  by  the  uaseof  the  ocular  peduncle, 
which  passes  beyond  them  remarkably.  Disposition  of  the 
an  tenure  J  of  the  epistome,  and  of  the  jaw-feet,  nearly  the 
bume  as  in  Halimus,    Feet  short  and  stout ;  those  of  the 


Acanthonyx  Innnlala*. 
a.  bead  iu  detail ;  h,  oyc:  c,  termiuuiiun  of  foot  of  the  ■oeond  pair;  d,  ou* 


four  last  pair  very  much  compressed ;  fifth  joint  enlarged 
below,  notched  near  the  end  with  a  hairy  tooth,  against 
which  the  finger  is  bent  back  in  manner  of  a  claw ;  U)o>e 
of  the  second  pair  show  this  structure  most  clearly. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus, — ^The  form  i» 
widely  spread.  Species  are  recorded  from  the  Meditem- 
nean,  from  the  Antilles,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  H«  \k. 

Example,  Acanthonyx  lunulatus.  Length  about  8  linc^ ; 
body  smooth,  with  some  fasciculi  of  hairs  on  the  front;  c  - 
lour  deep  green.  Localities,  the  coasts  of  Provence  a:.l 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  where  it  is  found  in  crevices  of  the  r^cr^ 
overhung  with  alga. 

Epialtus.    (Milne  Edwards.) 

Establishing  in  some  respects,  according  to  the  opim  n 
of  M.  Milne  £d wards,  the  passage  between  Doclea  aifl 
Acanthonyx,  but  much  more  nearly  approximated  to  tiie 
latter.    Carapace  between  circular  and  hexagonal,  scare*.. v 
longer  than  it  is  wide,  regularly  convex  and  smooth  ah  'V- . 
Rostrum  narrow,  triangular,  and  little  or  not  at  all  dividcl ; 
latero-anterior  borders  of  the  carapace  very  short,  and  form- 
ing with  the  lateral  borders  a  very  open  angle.    Eyes  vtry 
short  and  not  projecting  much  beyond  the  orbit,  which  .s 
circular  and  with  entire  borders;  but  the  eyes  nevertheless 
appear  susceptible  of  being  recurved  a  little  backward^. 
Antennary  region  very  small;    moveable  stem  of  the  ex- 
ternal antenrue  inserted  under  the  rostrum,  at  a  considem- 
ble  distance  in  front  of  the  orbit,  and  the  basilaiy  joint  of 
these  appendages  nearly  triangular  and  very  narrow  at  1:4 
extremity.    It  would  seem  to  form  the  whole  of  the  hrner 
orbitary  wall.    The  second  joint  of  these  antennae  is  a  lutlo 
enlarged  and  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  third.     Epist,^.-* 
small  and  square;  external  jaw-feet  large,  and  their  \h\u\ 
joint  nearly  square,  not  sensibly  enlarged  externally,  and 
only  a  little  notched  at  its  anterior  and  internal  ani:l« . 
where  it  joins  to  the  succeeding  articulation.    The  stern  i I 
plastron  nearly  circular.     Anterior  feet  rather  strong,  a!  1 
the  claws  slightly  spoon-shaped.    The  succeeding  feet  rv 
lindrical,  and  on  their  penultimate  joint  a  small  setifero>.« 
tubercle  more  or  less  projecting ;  their  last  joint  is  fumi^ln  ] 
below  with  two  rows  of  small  spines,  and  has  but  h:t  o 
flexibility:  the  tubercle  is  only  well  apparent  in  the  poste- 
rior feet.  The  second  pair  are  much  longer  than  the  other?. 
Segments  of  the  abdomen  varying  from  six  to  seven  in  the 
male. 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genus. — ^The  coa!»ts  i-f 
Chili,  as  far  as  it  is  yet  known. 

Example,  Epialtus  tubercuiatiis.    Length  three  or  fonr 
lines ;   colour  orownish  yellow.    Locality, — Chili. 


£|)tu'tus  tuberculatua. 

Leucippa.     (Milne  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  sees  in  Leucippa  much  analogy  u 
Acanthonyx,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  former  e^tabh- '  •  i 
in  some  points  a  passage  between  the  Maians  and  the  /'.<  • 
thenopians. 

Carayace  resembling  i\\9Xoi  Eurynome,  save  that  in^v  ■ 
of  being  unequal  and  beset  with  spines  as  in  them,  it^  > 
face  is  perfectly  smooth;  its  length  exceeds  its  width  «>..  . 
a  little,  its  anterior  portion  is  nearly  triangular,  and  iL»    .- 
tero-anterior  borders  are  projecting  and  trenchant.     }<    - 
trum  horizontal,  projecting,  very  wide,  and  formed  of  tv 
lamellar  horns.     Orbits  incomplete,  so  that  the  eye  cnw.  : 
be  hid  therein  completely;   the  superior  border  of  ll.  -c 
cavities  is  straight,  and  goes  to  rejoin  the  base  of  the  v..  < 
tooth  from  the  latero-anterior  border  of  the  caraiM^'c,  s  •  ai 
to  form  a  triangular  notch ;  the  external  edirc  of  the  ba»::.'.-. 
joint  of  the  external  ajitcnnte  constitutes  the  intertial  p^r- 
tion  of  their  infeiior  wall  or  partition  ;  but  backward*  a::! 
below  they  are  limited  by  nothing,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  no  post-foraminary  portion  of  the  orbit.    The  /^ ,  •  x 
are  small  and  carried  on  a  very  short  pedimcle  ;  when  il;c\ 
are  folded  backwards  they  only  reach  a  little  beyond  t  •. 
transversal  line,  and  they  are  applied  on  the  angle  «»f  th< 
latero-anterior  border  of  the  carapace.    The  first  joint  vX 
the  external  antenna*  is  straight  throughout  its  length  ;  u-9 
second  and  tbo  third  are  completely  hidden  under  the  run- 
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Kimchi  was  chosen  by  both  parties  as  an  arbiter  of  the  dis- 
pute.    [KiMCHI.] 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  writings  of  Maimonides  are : 
1.  Aforeh  Nevochim,  or  •Teacher  of  the  Perplexed,*  origi- 
nally written  in  Arabic,  and  translated  into  Hebrew  by  his 
disciple  Samuel  Aben  1^'bbon.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  work  of  Maimonides;  it  contains  an  explanation 
of  ditficult  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  of 
types,  allegories,  &c.  The  original  Arabic  has  not  been 
printed ;  but  the  Hebrew  translation  has  been  published  at 
various  times;  the  best  edition  is  by  Salomon  Maimon, 
Berlin,  1791.  The  *  Moreh  Nevochim '  has  been  also  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Justinian,  bishop  of  Nebio,  Paris,  1520, 
and  by  the  younger  Buxtorf,  Basel,  1629,  with  a  preface, 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  life  of  Maimonides.  Dr. 
Townshend  has  published  an  EngUsh  translation  of  this 
treatise,  under  the  title  of  *  The  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of 
Moses,  from  the  "More  Nevochim"  of  Maimonides,'  Lon- 
don, 1827.  2.  Perush  ha-Mishna^  or  *  Commentary  on  the 
Mishna,'  which  was  also  originally  written  in  Arabic,  but 
has  been  translated  into  Hebrew  by  many  Rabbis,  and  has 
usually  been  published  with  editions  of  the  '  Mishna.'  Su- 
rcnhasius,in  nis  edition  of  the  *  Mishna,*  Amst.,  1G98-1703, 
has  given  a  Latin  translation  of  this  work.  Part  of  it  was 
published  in  the  original  Arabic  by  Pococke,  Oxford,  1645, 
under  the  title  of  PSrta  Mom.  3.  Yad  Hazakah,  or  •  The 
Strong  Hand,'  which  contains  a  complete  digest  of  the  He- 
brew laws.  It  is  written  in  remarkably  good  Hebrew.  The 
best  edition  is  that  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1702,  4  vols.  fol. 
4.  Sheloih  Asarah  Ikkarim,  or  *  The  Thirteen  Articles  of 
Faith,*  printed  at  Worms,  1529,  and  Jena,  1540. 

Maimonides  also  wrote  several  other  treatises  on  different 
points  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  many  works  on  medical  sub- 
jects. He  also  translated,  at  the  command  of  the  sultan 
of  Egypt,  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  physician  Avicenna, 
or  Ibn  Sina. 

Maimonides  founded  a  college  at  Alexandria  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  countrymen,  in  which  he  delivered  lectures 
on  philosophy  ond  the  Jewish  laws. 

MAIN,  UPPER  AND  LOWER.    [Bavaria.] 

MAIN  A,  a  district  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  occupies 
the  south-west  part  of  the  anticnt  Laconico,  extending 
along  the  range  of  the  Taygetus  to  Cai^e  Matapan.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  mountainous  district  were  never  subju- 
gated by  the  Turks,  but  lived  in  a  kind  of  savage  indepen- 
dence, often  making  incursions  into  and  plundering  the 
neighbouring  districts  occupied  by  the  Turks:  some  of 
them  also  scoured  the  sea  as  pirates.  Their  chief,  who  was 
hereditary,  was  styled  Bey,  but  his  authority  was  much  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  council  of  the  primati,  or  heads  of  the 
principal  families.  The  number  of  the  Mainidtes  has  been 
variously  stated,  by  some  as  high  as  40,000.  Thiersch  {,De 
VEtat  actuel  de  la  Grece)  states  the  eparchv  of  Maina  to 
contain  about  3000  families;  but  this  includes  merely  the 
southernmost  part,  or  rocky  peninsula  between  the  Laconian 
Gulf  and  that  of  Coron ;  but  the  name  of  Mainiotcs  was 

fiven  in  general  to  all  the  mountaineers  of  West  Laconica. 
hey  are  now  subjects,  though  not  very  docile  ones,  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

MAINE,  LE,  one  of  the  provmces  into  which,  before  the 
Revolution,  France  was  divided,  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  duchy  of  Normandie ;  on  the  cast  and  south-east  by 
the  distncts  of  ChartraiL,  Dunois,  and  Venddmois,  portions 
of  Orl^anais,  and  by  Touraino ;  on  the  south  by  Anjou,  and 
on  the  west  by  Brctagne.  Its  length  may  be  estimated  at 
113  miles  from  east  to  west;  its  breadth  from  north  to 
south  at  about  59 :  its  area  may  be  estimated  at  3886  square 
miles.  It  was  watered  in  the  western  part  by  the  Mayenne ; 
and  in  the  central  and  western  parts  by  the  Sartho  and  its 
branches.  It  was  subdivided  into  Haute  (or  Upper)  Maine 
in  the  centre,  Bas  (or  Lower)  Maine  in  the  west,  and  Le 
Perchc  in  the  cast.  The  capitals  of  these  districts  were  re- 
spectively I^  Mans,  Mayenne,  and  Mortagne:  Le  Mans 
was  considered  to  be  the  capital  of  the  whole  province.  Le 
Maine  i#  now  for  the  most  part  divide<l  into  the  departments 
of  Siulhfi  and  Mayenne,  except  Le  Perche,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  included  in  the  department  of  Ome.  Some  small 
portions  ore  included  in  the  <lepartments  of  Eure  and  Eure 
el  Loir. 

Le  Maine  derives  its  name  from  the  Aulerct  Cenomani, 
one  of  I  lie  Celtic  tribes  which  inhabited  it.  Tlioy  possessed 
tlie  central  and  ea!>lcrn  parts:  the  Diablintes  (perhaps 
Biioiher  division  of  the  Aulerci)  occupied  the  north-western 


parts ;  the  Arviiy  the  south-western ;  the  Saii  or  E<fM:  >  a 
small  portion  of  the  north-eastern ;  and  the  Carnu'i*^. 
another  small  portion  of  the  extreme  east.  The  Aulf «-« * 
Cenomani  were  among  the  nations  who  filled  the  Dorih  *>( 
Italy  with  a  population  of  Gauls.  Le  Maine  was  am  >:'^' 
the  earlier  conquests  of  the  Franks,  who  established  hcri'  ^ 
kingdom,  whicn  lost  its  separate  existence  when  Clu\.^ 
amalgamated  the  Prankish  tribes  under  his  sway. 

Le  Maine  was  early  formed  into  a  county.  It  was  ravnc*  I 
by  the  Normans,  and  conquered  by  William  the  Bostarw, 
duke  of  Normandie  (a.d.  1U63),  a  little  before  the  conqui*^t 
of  England.  The  troubles  of  the  province  during  hi»  k'>'- 
vernment  and  that  of  his  sons,  induced  Henry  L,  b'<» 
youngest  son,  to  cede  the  province  (a.d.  1100)  to  \\i\\e  i>o 
la  Fl^he,  a  rival  claimant,  on  whose  death  (a.d.  WUn  .t 
came  to  the  counts  of  Anjou.  On  the  accession  of  Hen*-). 
count  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  to  the  duchy  of  Normaii'l  e 
(a.d.  1151),  and  subsequently  to  the  crown  of  England  .m 
Henry  II.  (a.d.  1154),  Maine  again  became  part  of  th.> 
English  possessions  in  France.  On  the  confiscation  of  thr^ 
by  Philippe  II.  Auguste,  the  county  of  Maine  wfta  grartt*-  i 
by  that  prince  (a.d.  1204)  to  B^reng^re  or  BereniM!.\. 
widow  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  on  whose  death  it  pru^':il>  . 
reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  grantefl  by  Louis  I  a.  (Sn:!>t 
Louis),  together  with  the  county  of  Anion  (ad.  1:^K.>.  t.i 
his  brother  Charles,  count  of  Provence,  under  Philippe  V  I. 
dc  Valois,  who  had  inherited  it  before  he  came  to  the  thn  ti.- 
of  France,  it  was  reunited  to  the  crown;  but  Pbh,  ;  v. 
shortly  after  his  accession,  invested  his  son  Jfan  with  t  > 
two  counties,  and  when  J6an  became  king,  he  be^tw\%*  \ 
them  on  his  second  son  Louis,  who  subse<iuentlyb<H-a*i.  • 
count  of  Provence  and  king  of  Naples  in  whoso  \v  *- 
continued  for  some  time.  In'  1440,  R6n4,  who  possessi- 1  t  • 
counties  of  Lorraini,  Provence,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  best,  .u  -  ; 
the  last  on  his  brother  Charles,  who  transmitted  it  tn  i- 
son :  but  on  the  death  of  the  latter  (a.d.  1481),  the  c  >i:*  ** 
of  Maine  was  once  more  reunited  to  the  crown,  (Vom  wl.  •  i 
it  has  never  since  been  permanently  alienated. 

MAINE  ET  LOIRE,  a  department  inthe  westofFrar.-v. 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Mayenne,  •  . 
the  north-east  by  that  of  Sarthe,  on  the  east  by  that    • 
Indre  et  Loire,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Vieniic,  on  ■• 
south  by  that  of  Deux  Sdvres,  on  the  south-west  by  lU.-^t    :* 
Vendue,  and  on  the  west  b}  that  of  Loire  Inff rieure.     T . 
form  of  the  dei^irtmcnt  is  irregular;  its  greatest  len-j^tij    . 
from  east  by  north  to  west  by  south,  from  between  Lo  L    :• 
and  Chateau  La  Valliere  to  the  junction  of  the  little  r  v.  ; 
Divate  with  the  Loire,  71  miles;  the  greatest  breailth,   i: 
right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  tte  ncighbobrli.-t-)    i 
Pouance  to  that  of  Maulevrier,  60  miles.    The  area  is  •      - 
mated  at  2799  square  miles,  which  is  almost  equ:U  i»»  \i-. 
conjoint  areas  of  the  English  counties  of  Lancashir**  - 
Cliebhire.    The  population  in  1831  was  467,h7I,  in  l'-^-    .i 
was  477,270,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  9  'J  «,  .  : 
about  2  per  cent.,  and  giving  170  or  171  inhabitan'ik  ti.  j 
square  mile.  In  extent  of  surface  and  in  population,  wU'.-* .-  . 
regarded  as  to  amount  or  density,  it  is  considerably  a  I.  •. 
the  average  of  ihe  French  departments ;   but  in  tV.«*  '  •  • 
respect  far  below  the  English  counties  with  which  we   t. . ■- 
compared  it.    Angers,  the  C4ipital,  is  in  47**  28'  N.  lat.  i    . 
in  0°  33'  W.  lung.,  161  miles  from  Paris  in  a  direct  linr,    " 
178  miles  by  the  road  through  Chortres  and  J^  Mans. 

The  department  has  no  mountains,  nor  are  ther^   .*.    . 
very  high  hills.      The  high  lands  which  separate  the  l>  >  >     • 
of  the  Vilaine  and  the  Loire  occupy  a  small  part  or  t 
north-westera  border,  and  the  southern  part  isover^prca  1  ■  , 
the  prolongalions  of  the  heights  of  Gutincs,  which  Ik».: 
the  basin  of  the  Loire  on  the  south-west.    The  surf.>  -#■ 
the  department  consists  for  the  most  part  of  low  hilU  c»»vo-.  : 
with  vineyards,  or  of  gently  undulating  plains,  divide!  ' 
ditches  and  quick  hedges,  and  adorned  with  dumpa  of  tn  -  -, 
whose  foliage  gives  variety  and  beauty  to  the  land-r-*    •, 
The  eastern  side  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  i*. 
which  encircles  the  Paris  basin :  a  belt  of  land  in  the  •'!•:.  .  •• 
extending  across  the  department,  first  south-west  alo:i;»  •     • 
eastern  bank  of  the  Sarthe  to  itsjunclion  with  theMa^oit-.  . 
and  from  thence  south-east  by  Angers,  Brissac,  and  l>-.  •*•. 
is  occupied  by  the  formations  between  the  chalk  tiuv)  . 
sal ifero us  sandstone:  the  western  side  is  occupied  b%    t  ■ 
primitive  rocks. 

The  whole  department  is  includc<l  in  the  basm  of    ■ 
Loire,  which  river  crosses  it  from  east  to  wesL     It  •*»  ♦  •  • 
the  department  just  below  the  junction  of  Ihe  Vienne,  ?;  i 
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are  chiefly  boatmen  and  weaTen :  the  latter  make  serges  for 
home  consumption,  or  handkerchiefs  for  the  merchants  of 
Chollet.     Black  marble  is  quarried  near  the  town. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Baug6  are.  Baug6  (pop.  in  1831, 
3433  town,  3553  whole  commune ;  in  1836,3400  commune) 
and  Beaufort  (pop.  3288  town,  5914  commune),  on  or  near 
theOiuanon  [Baugb';  Beaufort];  Longu6(pop.  1577  town, 
4491  commune),  and  Vernantes,  on  or  near  the  Latan; 
Durtal  (pop.  3465)  on  the  Loir;  Moranne.  on  the  Sarthe; 
and  Jarz6.  Durtal  or  Duretal  has  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle  built  by  Foulques  Nera,  count  of  Aniou,  consisting  of 
two  towers,  having  a  parapet  with  machicolations.  Tlie 
other  parts  of  the  castle  are  of  later  date.  There  is  a  good 
stone  bridge  of  five  arches  over  the  Loir. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Beaupr6au  are,  Beaupr^au  (pop. 
in  1831,  3207  ;  in  1836,  3288)  [Beauprkau];  Le  May  (pop. 
3315),  and  Montrevault.  on  the  Evre;  Jallais  (pop.  3163) 
on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Evre ;  St.  Florent,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Loire;  Maulevrier,  La  Tessouale,  Chollet 
(pop.  4657  town,  7345  whole  commune)  [Chollet],  and 
Montfaucon,  on  or  near  the  Moine ;  Gresl6,  not  far  from 
Beaupr^au :  Chemill6  (pop.  3694)  on  the  Hyrorae ;  La  Ju- 
melli4re,  Trementiue,  Tour  Landry,  and  Vezins.  Hand- 
kerchiefs, linens,  and  woollens  are  manufactured  at  Jallais, 
St.  Florent,  Chemill6,  Tremenline,  and  Vezins.  Le  May 
was  destroyed  in  the  Vend^an  war,  but  has  been  restored. 
La  Tessouale  has  a  considerable  establishment  for  bleaching 
linen. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Saumur  are,  Sauraur  (pop.  in 
1831,  9977  town,  10,652  whole  commune;  in  1836,  11,925 
commune)  [Saumur];  Montsoreau,  and  FontevrauU  on  or 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire;  Roziers,  on  the  north 
bank;  Brissac  on  the  Loubancy ;  Passavant,  Neuil,  Les 
Verches,  Doue  (pop.  2479),  Manign^,  Chavaignes,Thouarce, 
Rablay  or  Rabelais,  and  Si.  Lambert,  all  on  or  near  the 
Layon;  Montreuil-Belloy  (pop.  1812  town,  1907  whole  com- 
mune); Coudray,  and  Puy  Notre-Dame,  on  or  near  the 
Thou6 ;  Vihiers,  Coron,  La  Salle,  and  Gonnord.  In  the  old 
abbey  of  Fontevrault,  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.,  kings  of 
England,  were  buried.  I>ou6  has  some  remains  of  an  old 
palace  of  King  Dagobert ;  the  ruins  of  what  some  have  re- 
garded as  a  Roman  amphitheatre  hollowed  out  of  a  cal- 
careous rock,  others  as  the  ruins  of  an  old  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Aquitaine;  a  handsome  fountain,  and  in  thenei'^h- 
bourhood  some  extensive  caverns.  On  the  south  bank  of 
the  Loire  below  Saumur  are  the  entrenchments,  in  good 
preservation,  of  a  camp  supposed  to  be  Roman,  forming  a 
vast  but  irregular  polygon  approachine  to  an  oval.  Frag- 
ments of  Roman  pottery  and  medals  of  different  emperors, 
fh>m  Augustus  to  the  Antonines,  have  been  dug  up  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  round  the  camp  are  many  vestiges  of 
tombs.  At  Gennes  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire,  a  little 
lower  down,  are  some  other  Roman  antiquities,  and  esi)e- 
cially  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Segr6  are,  Segi*^  and  Le  Lion 
d'Angers,  on  the  Oudon ;  Pouanc^,  near  the  source  of  the 
Verz^;  CandS,  on  the  Erdre,  a  stream  which  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  department  of  Loire  Inf6rieure;  and  Ch&- 
teauneuf,  on  the  Sarthe.  Segr6  is  a  small  place,  consisting 
of  a  few  crooked  streets  or  rather  lanes,  in  a  situation  out 
of  the  way  of  any  great  thoroughfare,  and  from  the  badness 
of  the  roads  scarcely  accessible.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  probably  little  more  than  800 ;  that  of  the  whole 
commune  was,  in  1836,  only  2130.  Le  Lion  d' Angers  is 
agreeably  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oudon,  which 
is  here  navigable,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Sarthe. 
It  is  a  well  built  town,  favourably  situated  on  the  road  from 
Laval  to  Angers,  with  a  population  probably  of  2500. 
Pouanc^  has  some  iron-works,  with  a  population  probably 
of  about  2000. 

The  population,  where  not  otherwise  specified,  is  that  of 
the  whole  commune,  and  from  the  returns  of  1831. 

The  manufactures  of  the  department  comprehend  sail- 
cloth, handkerchiefs  of  various  colours  and  of  different 
qualities,  coarse  linens,  and  other  linens  called  *cholettes,' 
coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  woollen  stuffs,  cotton-yarn,  paper, 
leather,  and  wax  candles.  There  are  also  mills  or  presses  for 
walnut,  Unseed,  and  other  oils.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  corn, 
trefoil-seed,  dried  pulse,  wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  paper,  cattle, 
slate,  marble,  and  coal. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Angers,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours. 
It  IB  m  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  circuit  of 


the  Acad^mie  Universttaire  of  Angers,  and  in  the  fourth  nw 
litary  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Tours,    It 
returns  seven  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  very  back- 
ward :  of  every  hundred  young  men  enrolled  in  the  militarr 
census  of  1828-29  only  twenty-three  could  read  and  write ; 
the  average  of  France  bein^  thirty-nine. 

This  department  originally  formed  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Andecavi  or  Andes,  north  of  the  Loire ;  and  of  tl.e 
Pictones,  south  of  that  river.  In  the  subdivision  of  Rorpiu 
Gaul  the  former  was  included  in  Lugdunensis  Tertia.  the 
latter  in  Aquitania  Secunda.  The  chief  town  of  the  Anrli  ^ 
was  called  at  first  Juliomagus;  afterwards,  from  the  nunu 
of  the  people,  Andes  or  Andecavi,  the  modem  Angvis 
Combaristum,  now  Combr6e,  a  village  between  Sct^i^S  ai.'l 
Pouanc6,  and  Robrica,  probably  the  oridges  of  Longu^*  <'n 
the  Latan,  were  towns  of  the  Andecavi.  In  the  miiM.' 
ages,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  departiutnt 
constituted  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Anjou. 

MAINB  is  the  most  northern    of   the  United  Stat-^ 
of  North  America,  being  bounded  on  the  south-west  :: 
west  by  New  Hampshire,   on   the  south  by  the   .Atlu..- 
tic  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  British  colony  of  New  Brun<- 
wick,   and    on    the    north    and    north-west   by   Ciitnl.i 
The  United  States  claim  as  an  appurtenance  of  M.ni-.- 
all  the  extensive  country  ti'aversed  by  the  St.  John   riwr 
and  its  tributaries  west   of  the    boundary-line  of   N»-w 
Brunswick  (67°  SC'  W.  long.),  which  is  considered  b>  i' ♦ 
British  as  belonging  to  Canada.    This  disputed  tract  J.c* 
between  46**  and  48^  N.  lat.,  and  between  e?**  50'and  Tii^  ■•>' 
W.  long.    Exclusive  of  this  tract,  the  state  of  Maine  cxtfiS 
from  43"  5'  to  46**  30'  N.  lat.,  and  between  67"  and  71"  \V 
long.     Its  greatest  length,  from  south-south-west  to  r.cfin- 
north-east,  is  about  270  miles;  and  its  greatest  width,  fn'in 
east  to  west,  about  180  miles.     lis  surface  may  beesljmalt  i 
at  about  22,000  square  miles,  or  between  3000  and  4v    > 
square  miles  less  than  the  area  of  Ireland. 

Coast,  Surface,  and  Soil, — ^The  coast-line  extends  in  i 
straight  line  236  miles.    The  southern  portion,  as  far  ddi'* 
as  Casco  Bay,  is  rather  high,  but  comparatively  free  fn  •. 
rocks  and   islands.     Casco  Bay  extends  from  south -\(?: 
to  north-east  20  miles,  with  a  mean  width  of  five  uul'  -. 
and  is  landlocked  by   a   chain  of  islands.      So   far   tl' 
coast    trends   from    south-south-west  to  north-north-c.-:. 
Between  Casco  Bay  and  Penobscot  Bay  the  coast  of    i  •• 
mainland  runs  nearly  west  and  east ;  but  numerou-^  I      ^ 
peninsulas  stretch  out  from  it  southward  into  the  sea.  *•'  . 
are  divided  from  each  other  by  naiTow  and  deep  iuden*  i- 
tions,  which  form  excellent  harbours.    These  ba>s  com  • 
numerous  small  islands.     Penobscot  Ba\' extends  from  "^^ 
George's   Point  (44®  N.  lat)  and  the  Fox  Island^  th  m> 
miles  northward,  to   the  mouth   of  the  Penobscot  r;^   ., 
nearly  in  a  northern  direction.      It  contams   num«M.  t.* 
wooded  islands,  some  of  which  are  considerable,  as  L  >   ^ 
Island,  which  is  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  from  tuo  : . 
three  in  breadth.  Fox,  Deer,  and  Haut  islands.     The  i* 
mainder  of  the  coast-line,  from  Penobscot  Bay  to  Pa&f..t  :..- 
quoddy  Bay,  resembles  the  coast  west  of  Penobscot   15 .  • . 
consisting  of  an  alternation  of  promontories  and  in<Iot.;.: 
tions*;  but  the  former  are  commonly  wider,  and  the  in  it  t 
do  not  run  so  docp  into  the  mainland.    The  most  extci^.*. 
bays  are   Frenchman's  Bay  and  Machias  Bay.      FreiM  U- 
man*s  Bay  is  formed  on  tne  west  side  by  the  e\tcii»:\c 
island  called  Mount  Desert  Island.    The  approach  to  t:. « 
coast,  wliich  runs  from  the  south  of  west  to  the  north  of  ta«: 
is  also  rendered  difhcult  by  numerous  rocks  and  sm../ 
islands.    Though  the  frost  along  this  shore  is  very  init-p.^ 
in  winter,  and  the  numerous  islands  favour  the  format    r. 
of  ice,  the  harbours  are  commonly  open  all  the  }ear  mui.*!. 
the  strength  of  the  tide,  which  rises  from  between  24  Ui  « • 
feet,  preventing  their  being  closed  up.    The  country  n*  « 
gradually  from  the  shore,  but  rather  rapidly,  which  i»  pr  w\    . 
by  the  tide  entesing  the  rivers  only  a  few  miles,  e»)Vi*>-   > 
towards  the  south.    Tlie  surface  of  the  state  is  roost  I  v  U.\  « . 
but  it  is  only  in  the  north-western  and  nortliem  dVtr.i. 
that  the  hills  rise  to  the  height  of  mountains.    The  ujou'i- 
tain-region  may  be  considered  as  divided  from  the  h: 
country  by  a  line  beginning  on  the  south  on  the  tNiuV«  ,» 
the  Androscoggin  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Swift  river  (7o'  ; 
W.  long),  and  running  north -north -east  towards  tbo  sou*.' 
ern  extremity  of  Moose-Head  Lake,  from  which  point 
extends  east  to  the  place  where  the  west  or  main  branc:. 
of  the  Penobscot  river  unites  with  the  Matawamkeog  mcv 
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scoggin,  26  miles  from  Portland,  was  incorporated  in  1796. 
It  itt  well  endowed  and  has  a  good  library.  A  medical 
Bcliool,  in  connection  with  ihe  college,  was  established  in 
1820.  There  is  also  a  college,  founded  by  the  Baptists  in 
1620,  at  Waterville  on  the  west  branch  of  ihe  Kennebeck : 
and  there  are  theological  institutions  at  Bangor  and  at 
Rcadfield.  Tlie  Crardiner  Lyceum,  at  Gardiner,  was  es- 
tablished •  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  farmers  and  mechanics 
such  a  scientific  education  as  may  enable  them  to  become 
skilful  in  their  professions.'  Every  town  is  by  law  required 
to  raise  annually,  for  the  support  of  common  schuuls,  a  sum 
equal  at  least  to  40  cents  for  each  person  in  the  town,  and 
to  distribute  this  sum  among  the  several  schools  or  distrirts, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  in  each.  A  sum 
raise<l  by  a  tax  on  banks  is  aUo  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools. 

Commerce.— The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  the  produce 
of  the  forests,  as  timber,  lumber,  boards,  and  potash,  and 
of  dried  lish,  beef,  pork,  and  grain.  From  the  1st  of  October, 
1832,  to  30th  of  September,  1833,  their  value  amounted  to 
9^9,187  dollars;  foreign  produce  exported  from  the  har- 
bours, to  the  amount  of  30,G44  dollars,  is  to  be  added  to 
this  amount*  making  a  total  of  1,019,831.  The  imports 
amounted  in  the  same  year  to  1.380,308  dollars,  and  consisted 
mostly  of  manufactured  articles  from  Europe,  and  salt,  iron, 
and  colonial  produce  from  the  West  Indies,  especially  Cuba. 
This  state  possesses  a  larger  amount  of  shipping  than  any 
other  slate  in  the  Union  except  Massarhusettsand  New  York. 

History.— \i  appears  that  Maine  was  discovered  by  one 
of  the  Cabots  in  1497.  It  was  afterwards  visited  by  the 
French,  who  called  the  southern  part,  west  of  the  Kenne- 
beck river,  Maine,  and  the  eastern  part  Acadie.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  17lh  century  the  English  attempted  to 
make  some  settlements  in  the  southern  district,  and  suc- 
ceeded about  1635.  The  first  charter  was  ]u*oprietory,  and 
granted  in  1639  to  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges;  but  in  1652 
Maine  was  united  to  Massachusetts,  under  the  title  of  the 
county  of  Yorkshire.  In  1G70  Masr^achusetts  bought  the 
country  from  the  family  of  the  Gorges,  and  from  that  time 
it  remained  annexed  to  that  state,  but  thrived  slowly,  on 
account  of  the  eternal  disputes  between  the  English  and 
French,  until  in  1712  England  obtained  its  full  possession 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Massachusetts  opposed  the 
attempts  of  the  inhabitants  to  separate  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts; but  in  1819  it  gave  permission  to  the  freemen  of 
Maine  to  decide  this  important  question,  and  the  majority 
of  votes  being  in  favour  of  a  separation,  a  constitution  was 
formed  and  adopted,  and  in  1820  Maine  became  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  Uni>)ii. 

The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  chosen  annually  bv  all  the  male  citizens 
of  21  years  of  age  and  upwards.  I'he  executive  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  governor,  who  is  chosen  annually.  Maine  sends 
two  members  to  the  Senate,  and  seven  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washini^ton. 

(Darby's  J^iew  of  the  United  States;  Warden's  Ac- 
count  of  the  United  States  of  North  America ;  Pitkin's 
Statistical  View  qf  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States  qf 
America.) 

MAINIOTES.    [Maina.] 

MAINTENO'N.  FRANCOISE  D'AUBIGNE',  Mar- 
quise de,  was  born  at  Niort  in  1635.  Her  father,  Con- 
sUiis  d*Aubignd,  son  of  the  friend  of  Henri  IV^.  [.\u- 
biunk',  Thkodorr  Agrippa  d'],  was  a  man  of  profligate 
character.  He  was  in  prison  at  Niort  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  his  daughter ;  he  afterwards  went,  with  his  wife 
and  child,  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  died  in  1645.  His 
wife  and  daughter  returned  to  France  in  a  state  of  destitu- 
tion, and  Mademoiselle  d'Aubij^ne  was  brought  up  by  an 
aunt,  and  educated  in  the  Calvinist  communion,  which  was 
that  of  her  paternal  relatives.  After  her  mother*?  death, 
her  godmother,  Madame  de  Neuillant,  took  her  into  her 
house,  and  obliged  her  to  become  a  Catholic.  Her  situation 
however  at  Madame  de  Neuillant^s  became  so  unpleasant 
and  humiliating,  that  she  was  glad  to  leave  it  by  marrying 
Scarron,  the  comic  poet,  a  man  witty  but  old,  infirm,  and 
deformetl,  who  felt  for  her  the  interest  of  compassion.  Scar- 
ron*s  house  was  frequented  by  fas^hionable  company,  among 
whom  Madame  Scarron,  by  her  pleasing  conversation  and 
address,  made  several  friends.  When  Scarron  died,  in  1G60, 
Ills  widow  was  left  poor ;  but  some  of  her  friends  recom- 
mended lier  to  Madame  de  Montespan,  the  mistress  of  Louis 
XIV.i  as  governess  to  her  children  by  the  kin;^.  She  thus  be- 


came known  (o  Louis,  who  gradually  conceived  great  esteem 
tor  her,  especially  fur  the  care  which  she  bestowed  on  tJic 
Duke  of  Maine,  one  of  his  sons.  The  king  made  her  a 
present  of  100,000  livres,  with  which  she  purchased  the 
estate  of  Maintenon.  Madame  de  Montespan's  temper  van 
not  one  of  the  mildest,  and  the  governess  had  much  to 
endure  from  the  imperious  favourite.  Louis  himself  «a^ 
often  obliged  to  interfere  to  restore  peace.  By  degrees  th«* 
king,  who  had  grown  tired  of  Madame  de  Montespan. 
became  more  strongly  attached  to  Madame  Scarron,  wL  c 
conversation  interested  and  instructed  him.  She  had  lean*  t, 
in  the  school  of  adversity,  ereat  forbearance  and  much  tact. 
The  king  at  length  conferred  on  her  the  title  of  Marchioui  ^» 
of  Maintenon.  The  queen  consort  of  Louis  was  now  dead  . 
Louis  was  no  longer  young,  and  he  felt  the  want  of  an  in- 
tellectual companion  and  friend,  to  whom  he  could  confid*^ 
his  thoughts.  Having  consulted  his  confessor,  Father  La 
Chaise,  the  latter  advised  a  private  marriap;e;  and  in  IC^  / 
Louis,  who  was  then  forty-seven  years  of  age,  was  secretly 
married  to  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  was  fifty  years  ol<i, 
by  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  in  presence  of  the  Pdre  I^ 
Chaise  and  two  more  witnesses.  The  marriage  was  al«3>  s 
kept  secret,  and  Madame  do  Maintenon  herself  ne>cr 
avowed  it.  Louis  however  lived  openlv  with  hor, 
visited  her  several  times  a  day,  received  his  mini&terK 
in  her  apart  men  t.s,  and  sometimes  in  their  prescm-i: 
asked  her  advice  upon  state  affairs.  Without  appearing  to 
seek  any  political  power,  but  rather  professing  to  shuu  it. 
she  undoubtedly  exercised  great  influence  over  the  kln>;  in 
his  latter  years ;  the  choice  of  ministers  and  generals  wan 
ascribed  to  her  by  common  report,  and  she  was  accused  of 
many  faults  committed  by  the  cabinet.  But  it  would  be 
very  diflicult  to  discriminate  between  those  acts  in  whu-Ii 
she  really  had  a  share,  and  those  in  which  her  iofluenco 
was  only  supposed.  Madame  de  Maintenon  has  been  un- 
justly dealt  with  by  many  writers,  and  by  St.  Simon  among 
the  rest.  She  was  ambitious,  but  not  interested,  arrogant, 
or  vain ;  she  was  fond  of  religious  discussions,  and  ^lic 
exerted  considerable  power  over  the  conscience  of  Loui<s 
but  she  complained  that  *  she  could  never  make  him  untlcr- 
stand  that  humility  was  a  Christian  virtue.'  Madame  deMa.n- 
tenon  is  still  favourably  remembered  as  the  founder  of  the 
institution  or  school  of  Saint  Cyr,  for  the  education  of  p<Mir 
girls  of  good  families.  In  the  latter  years  of  Louisas  hie 
she  was  made  unhappy  by  his  fretful  and  querulous  Ilui- 
pcr,  and  the  fits  of  passion  to  which  he  was  subject,  la 
one  of  her  letters  she  complains  that 'she  was  obliged  to 
please  and  amuse  a  man  who  would  not  be  plea^d  or 
amused.'  After  the  death  of  the  king  she  retired  to  Sauit 
Cyr.  where  she  died  in  1719. 

{Lett res  de  Madame  de  Maintenon,  6  vols.  12mo.,  Pai .-, 
1812;  Lettres  incdites  de  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Pan^^ 
1826;  Lemontey,  Essai  sur  lEtablissement  Monarchti,u^ 
de  Louis  XIV,,  Pieces  Justiftcatives,  No.  V,  ObAerratt'  //* 
sur  le  Maria ffe  de  Louis  XIV  et  de  Madame  de  Maintenon  i 

MAINTENAN'CE  is  defined  to  be  when  a  man  ma.n- 
tains  a  suit  or  quarrel  to  the  disturbance  or  hindrance  i  f 
right ;  and  if  he  who  maintains  another  is  to  have  by  a^ux*- 
mont  part  of  the  land  or  debt,  &c.  in  suit,  it  is  callol 
Champerty.  Maintenance  was  an  offence  at  common  l.r*. 
and  has  also  been  the  subject  of  several  statutes.  By  llu« 
32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  9,  no  person  shall  bargain,  buy  or  selU  or 
by  any  means  obtain  any  pretensed  riglits  or  titles  to  ari 
lands,  unless  he  who  bargains  or  sells,  or  his  ancestorn,  x'r 
they  by  whom  he  claims  the  same,  have  been  in  posse^.^)'  ri 
thereof,  or  of  the  reversion  or  remainder  thereof,  or  lakin 
the  rents  and  profits  thereof,  by  the  space  of  a  year  ik  \t 
before  the  bargain  or  sale,  on  pain  of  the  seller  forfeit  i.i: 
the  whole  value  of  the  lands  so  bargained  or  sold,  a...: 
the  buyer,  knowing  the  same,  also  forfeiting  the  value  t.f 
such  lands.  The  professed  object  of  the  statute  w  i- 
to  prevent  the  inquietness,  oppression,  and  vexation  whi.  it 
the  preamble  mentions  as  the  conseciuence  of  the  buying  «.r 
titles  and  pretended  rights  of  persons  not  being  in  po»&<r>> 
sion  of  the  lands  sold. 

A  man  may  assign  his  interest  in  a  debt  after  ho  has  i'.- 
stituted  a  suit  for  its  recoveiT,  and  such  assignment  of  its*,  if 
is  not  maintenance.  But  if  the  assignment  be  made  on 
condition  that  the  assignee  prosecute  the  suit,  or  if  the 
assignee  give  the  assignor  any  indemnity  against  the  co>t* 
of  the  suit,  already  incurred  or  to  be  incurred^  this  make*  a 
maintenance. 

(Corayn's  Digest,  « Maintenance.') 
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commences ;  and  about  the  same  time  be  appears  in  the 
sederunts  of  the  court  as  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session. 
Not  many  years  afterwards  his  eldest  son  William,  having 
returned  from  the  Continent,  whither  he  had  been  sent,*  like 
his  father,  in  early  life,  was  appointed  by  the  queen  dowager 
secretary  of  state ;  but  afraid,  as  it  seems,  of  his  safety  at 
that  troublesome  period,  he  left  her  and  joined  the  Protest- 
ants in  October,  1569,  and  in  August,  1560,  acted  as 
speaker  of  the  Convention,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
supremacy  in  Scotland  was  destroyed.  In  the  meantime 
his  father  Sir  Richard  had  become  blind.  At  what  time 
this  calamity  overtook  him  is  uncertain :  it  was  probably 
about  the  year  1659,  in  the  end  of  which  he  concludes  his 
*  History  and  Chronicle  of  the  House  and  Surname  of 
Sealon.'  He  continued  however  to  report  the  decisions  of 
the  court  of  session ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  from  about 
the  period  of  his  becoming  blind  he  began  to  write  and 
collect  Scottish  poetry.  In  1562  he  was  made  lord  privy- 
seal  ;  but  this  oflicc  he  in  a  few  years  afterwards  resigned  in 
favour  of  his  second  son  John,  who  was  also  the  next  year 
appointed  an  ordinary  lord  of  session.  His  eldest  son  William 
had  been  some  time  before  in  the  like  situation,  being  in 
1561  appointed  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session,  and  in  1566 
advanced  to  the  place  of  an  ordinary  lord  of  the  same  court 
Old  Str  Richard's  blindness  and  peaceful  disposition  con- 
curred to  save  him  from  mixing  in  the  political  broils  of 
that  period;  but  nevertheless,  in  1570,  when  his  sons  were 
denounced  as  rebels  by  the  kini^'s  party,  his  lands  were 
ra valued  by  the  English.  He  lived  however  to  know  that 
his  second  son  was  reinstated  on  the  bench  as  a  lord  of 
session,  and  ho  died  only  a  month  or  so  before  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  high  olllce  of  chancellor  of  Scotland.  He  died 
on  the  2Uth  March,  1686,  with  the  character  of  '  a  maist 
unspotted  and  blameless  judge,  ane  valiant,  grave,  and 
worthy  knight  ;*  but  it  is  in  his  character  of  a  writer  and 
collocfor  of  Scottish  poetry  that  he  is  now  chietiy  remembered. 

ilis  collections  consist  of  two  volumes:  a  folio,  compre- 
hending 176  articles;  and  a  quarto,  of  96  pieces,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mary  Maitland,  his  daughter.  They  are 
now  preserved  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge.  His  poetical  writings  were  for  the  first  time 
printed  in  an  entire  and  distinct  form  in  1830,  in  one  quarto 
volume,  by  the  Maitland  club,  a  society  of  literary  anti- 
quaries, so  designated  from  this  distinguished  collector  of 
Scottish  poetry. 

MAITTAIHE,  MICHAEL,  was  born  in  France,  1688, 
of  Protestant  parents,  who  settled  in  England  at  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Maittaire  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school  under  Dr.  Busby,  and  obtained  at  Ox- 
foi-d,  whither  he  afterwards  went,  a  warm  friend  and  patron 
in  Dr.  South.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1696.  and 
from  1695  to  1699  discharged  the  duties  of  second  master  in 
Westminster  school.  In  1699  he  resigned  that  appointment 
and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits. 
He  died  August  4th,  1747,  at  the  a^e  of  79. 

Maittaire  was  a  learned  and  laborious  scholar.  He  edited 
many  of  the  classical  authors,  with  useful  indexes,  and  also 
wrote  several  works,  of  which  the  most  important  are — *  De 
Gra3ca)  Linguao  Dialectis,*  London,  1706,  1742;  the  best 
edition  is  by  Sturz,  Leip.,  1807;  *  Stephanorum  Historia 
vitas  ipsorum  ac  libros  complectens,' Lond.,  1709 ;  'His- 
toria Tvpographorura  aliquot  Parisiensium  vitas  et  librof 
complectens,'  Lond.,  1717;  *  Annales  Typographici  ab 
artis  invents)  origine  ad  annum  1567  (cum  Appciidice  ad 
annum  1664),*  Amst.  and  Lond.,  1719-1741 ;  *  Marmora 
Oxonionsa,*  Lond.,  1732. 

MAIZK,  or  Indian  Com,  is  a  plant  commonly  cultivated 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  where  it  answers  a  pur- 
pose similar  to  that  of  wheat  in  more  northern  countries. 
It  is  the  Zea  Mays  of  botanists,  a  monoecious  grass,  of  vi- 
por.«us  growth,  with  stems  not  more  than  two  feel  high  in 
home  vaiieties,  and  reaching  the  height  of  eight  or  even 
ten  fei't  in  others.  Tiie  leaves  are  broad,  and  hang  down 
from  larire  rouyh  sheaths  which  surround  the  stem.  The 
ni:de  lloMers  j»row  in  loose,  terminal,  compound  racemes, 
standing  clear  of  the  leaves:  the  females  are  arranged  in 
numerous  rows  on  a  <p»ke,  which  is  wrapped  round  by  several 
fulls  of  sheathini^  hiaiis.  which  press  upon  the  grains  and 
give  thera  the  tlaltened  figure  they  eventuallv acquire  when 
npe.  Each  grain  has  a  long  thread-like  style,  which  pro- 
jvi'ls  heyond  the  enveloping  i,heaths  ;  and  as  there  are  some 
hundreds  of  them  upon  each  spike,  the  whole  form  a  long 
which  looks  as  if  made  of  silk.    The  ripe  grains  are 


regiilarly  arrMred  one  over  the  other  in  rows*  are  eonpre^sed 
at  the  sides,  flattened  at  the  apex,  and  of  varioui  colours. 
Their  most  common  colour  is  pale  yellow;  some  are  whnc, 
some  party-coloured,  and  there  are  varieties  with  blood  n  d 
and  even  purple  grains.  A  plant  generally  bears  t«o  full 
ears,  the  grains  of  which  vary  greatly  in  number:  some  ol 
the  largest  ears  in  America  contain  at  least  800  grain*. 

This  plant  in  its  wild  state  is  met  with  in  Parai^uay,  ac- 
cording to  Augustede  St.  Hilaire.  It  was  also  found  on 
the  continent  of  North  America  by  the  Europeans  on  their 
arrival  there.  A  second  species,  called  Curagua  by  Moliit  i, 
is  said  to  occur  in  Chili ;  but  little  is  kuown  of  it  furiiior 
than  that  the  leaves  are  serrated,  and  all  the  parts  mucti 
smaller  than  usual. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  particular  line  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  north  of  which  the  maize  does  not  thrive.  I  j 
the  south  of  this  line,  which  passes  through  Nancy,  forme:  \\ 
the  capital  of  Lorraine  in  France,  it  has  in  a  great  mca%ur ; 
superseded  wheat  and  rye  as  the  common  produce  of  the 
land. .  The  bread  made  from  maize  is  not  so  palatable  :>% 
wheat  or  rye  bread;  but  by  mixing  it  in  certain  pruportii/n^ 
with  wheat  it  makes  a  very  pleasant  food.  In  the  Uu::*  d 
States  of  North  America  Indian  corn  forma  almost  theoi.ly 
bread  eaten  by  many  of  the  people;  and  in  the  blave-btut^ . 
it  is  the  only  bread  that  the  negroes  eat.  It  is  not  howi'\  vr 
in  the  shape  of  baked  bread  that  maize  is  most  gener.ii'iv 
used  in  Europe,  hut  in  boiled  messes  and  soups,  as  p«'.  ^ 
are  with  us:  it  is  not  only  the  npe  grain  which  ise  .ten.  i'ut 
the  ear  in  every  state,  from  that  of  a  green  vegetable  li>  :*a 
unripe  corn.  It  is  boiled,  stewed,  and  baked:  it  la  a  *-\.\  - 
stitute  for  cabbage  or  green-peas  in  its  early  stage;  and  x> 
used  in  some  way  or  other  to  its  complete  maturity.  Nui  hi:.:: 
can  be  better  than  ripe  maize  to  fatten  bogs  or  pvulny 
with  ;  and  the  young  stem  cut  down  quite  green  gi^e>  >:• 
of  the  best  and  most  abundant  varieties  of  green  food  u  t 
cattle. 

A  plant  which  gi\es  such  a  return  cannot  be  expected  t^ 
ripen  its  grains  in  poor  land,  or  without  attentive  cuUivai;  ;.. 
The  land  must  be  naturally  fertile,  or  made  so  by  an  ;  it 
must  be  well  prepared  to  receive  the  seed,  and  sufljr  t.:.t 
manure  must  be  given  to  recruit  it.  A  light,  moi»l.  a;.l 
warm  soil  suits  this  plant  best.  It  thrives  well  on  laini 
broken  up  from  grass,  as  is  the  case  with  most  plants.  Ar 
it  is  always  sown  in  rows,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  a  C'l.- 
sidcrable  distance,  the  intervals  may  easily  be  ploughed,  uf 
stirred  with  the  horse-hoe,  by  which  means  the  »ecd«>  x.f»* 
kept  down,  and  the  earth  fertilized  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
The  seed  should  be  taken  from  the  largest  and  best  foruiL'i 
ears ;  those  at  the  end  should  be  rejected  as  less  perf«*^*t. 
They  should  not  be  taken  oflf  until  they  are  wanted  for  soi«  lu  j. 
and  then  steeped  in  water  to  soften  them.  If  the  8ec<l  w* :  j 
steeped  in  brine  and  dried  with  quicklime,  as  is  nsuul.v 
done  with  wheat,  it  might  probably  be  advantageous  u; 
this  grain  is  subject  to  smut  and  brand  as  well  as  whtat : 
but  this  is  not  often  done.  The  time  for  sowing  mui£c  :u 
the  south  of  France  is  the  month  of  April ;  farther  nort)  a 
is  sown  later  for  fear  of  frost,  which  would  entirely  de»t  .•* 
the  plant  on  its  Urst  appearance  above  ground:  this  is  *:.  > 
of  the  reasons  why  it  could  not  safclv  be  sown  in  Eiigh  r  tl 
before  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  and  it  could  scarrt'l>  W 
expected  to  ripen  its  seeds  before  the  winter's  frosi  set  i  \ 

The  distance  between  the  rows  of  maize  vary  from  > « o 
to  four  feet.  In  good  ground  the  latter  distance  lias  |  re- 
duced the  heaviest  crop.  The  seed  is  sometimes  so«n  in 
the  furrow  after  the  plough,  and  sometimes  put  in  \mi.j  • 
dibble.  The  latter  seems  tho  best  way,  and,  as  tiie  tvia» 
are  wide  and  the  seeds  need  not  be  put  in  nearer  xXi.  u 
a  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  an  acre  will  be  soon  diLbltd  *  > 
hand.  Two  or  three  inches  deep  is  sufficient  to  mak«  il.o 
seed  germinate  readily.  In  warm  moist  climates  tlx* ;  \ai  t 
is  very  soon  above  ground.  In  One  weather,  and  when  \\  • 
seed  has  been  steeped,  it  will  be  above  ground  in  five  or  »  \ 
days.  When  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  out  <  . 
the  ground,  and  no  frost  is  feared,  they  are  thinn<^: 
out  to  two  feet  apart,  and  in  very  rich  soils  three  lc*s 
is  better.  In  this  case  three  or  four  ears  may  be  ex- 
pected to  ripen  on  each  stalk.  In  thin  soils  on  a  retentive 
subsoil  the  earth  is  raised  in  ridges,  or,  what  i&  better,  i  -. 
mounds,  by  crossing  the  ridges  with  the  plough,  and  tluvv 
or  four  seeds  are  put  into  each  hillock,  which  are  two  or 
three  feet  apart.  As  the  plants  rise,  only  one,  or  at  niv  *t 
two  are  lef\  in  each  hillock,  and  the  earth  is  catvfuu% 
moulded  up  to  the  stems;  thus  a  deep  dry  bed  ia  provided 
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A  serjeant-mtjor  of  a  regiment  u  a  non-commissioQed 
officer,  who  in  general  superintends  the  military  exercises  of 
the  soldiers :  on  parade,  he  has  the  care  of  dressing  the  line. 

MAJORrGENERAL.    [Gbnbral.] 

MAJOR,  or  MAIR,  JOHN,  was  born  at  the  village  of 
Clcghorn,  near  North  Berwick,  in  East  Lothian,  about  the 
year  1470.  He  appears  to  have  studied  for  a  short  time 
both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  he  always  regarded  the 
university  of  Paris  as  his  true  alma  maters  whither  he  pro- 
ceeded in  1493.  and  where  he  attached  himself  successively 
to  the  colleges  of  St.  Barbe,  of  Montaigu.  and  of  Navarre. 
Having  been  made  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1505,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  teaching  of  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
or  divinity,  in  the  college  of  Montaigu,  and  in  this  de- 
partment soon  came  to  be  reputed  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  the  university.  Mair's  scholastic 
writings  indeed  have  been  rated  by  Dupin  and  others  in 
later  times  as  the  ablest  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
that  age. 

In  1519  he  retufned  to  his  native  country,  and  officiated 
for  some  time  as  one  of  the  regents  or  masters  in  St.  Salva- 
tor's  college,  St  Andrew*s;  but  a  dispute  with  some  of  his 
colleagues  soon  induced  him  to  go  back  to  Paris,  and  there 
he  remained  till  1530,  when  he  Was  induced  once  more  to 
transfer  himself  to  St.  Andrew's,  which  he  never  afterwards 
left.  ^  He  became  eventually  provost  or  principal  of  St.  Sal- 
vator's  college,  and  appears  to  have  died  in  that  office  about 
the  year  1550. 

Major's  works  are  all  in  Latin,  and  the  principal  are 
Commentaries  on  the  Four  Books  of  Sentences,  some  theo- 
logical expositions  and  commentaries  on  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  his  History  of  Scotland,  entitled  •  De  Historia 
Gentis  Scotorum,  seu  Historia  Majoris  Britanniss,'  first 
prmted  in  4to.  at  Paris,  in  1521.  The  style  of  all  his  writings 
IS  careless  and  inelegant  to  barbarism ;  but  his  History  ap- 
pears to  have  the  merit  of  being  a  faithful  enough  chronicle 
of  events,  so  far  as  he  knew  them.  It  is  however  as  little 
marked  by  any  spirit  of  critical  or  profound  research  as  by 
classical  purity  of  diction.  Both  this  and  some  of  his  philo- 
sophical writings  are  remarkable  for  a  freedom  of  sentiment 
upon  points  both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government, 
which  he  is  believed  to  have  derived  from  his  teachers  Jean 
Gerson  and  Pierre  d'Ailly,  and  to  have  communicated  to  his 
famous  pupUs  Buchanan  and  Knox.  Dr.  MacCrie,  in  his 
•Life  of  Knox,'  Edinb,  1813 (vol. ..,  p.  345).  has  given  some 
extracts  from  Major's  works,  which  evince  the  liberal  com- 
plexion of  his  opinions.  The  well  known  epigram  of  Bu- 
chanan however,  in  which  he  designates  him  *  Solo  cogno- 
mine  Major,'  testifies  that  the  great  scholar  and  wit  had  no 
very  high  opinion  of  the  intellectual  endowments  of  his  old 
master. 

M  A  JORC  A.      [M  ALLORC  A.l 

MAKRI.     [Anatolia.] 

MAKRIZI  for,  with  his  full  name,  Takki-eddin  Abu- 
Mohammed  Abul-Abbas  Ahmed  Almakrizi),  a  celebrated 
Arabic  writer,  was  born  at  Cairo  between  a.d,  1358  and 
1 368.  His  family  originally  lived  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Baalbec,  called  Makriz,  whence  he  derived  the  surname  by 
which  he  is  usually  known.  We  have  very  few  particulars 
of  his  hfe;  but  it  appears  that  he  resided  at  Cairo,  during 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  his  life,  that  he  dis- 
charged at  different  times  the  duties  of  several  public 
o^^i^ces,  and  that  he  died,  at  an  advanced  age.  in  a.d.  1442. 

Makriri  wrote  several  historical  works;  of  which  copious 
extracts  are  given  in  De  Sacy's  Arabic  Chrestomathy.  The 
most  important  of  these  works  is  his  •  Description  of  feffvpt;' 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  country  from 
Its  conquest  by  the  Mohammedans,  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  Its  natural  history  and  antifjuities,  and  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  De  Sacv,  in  his 
notes  added  to  his  translation  of  Abd-Allatif,  published 
under  the  title  of  Relation  de  PEgt/pte,  Paris,  1810 
has  made  many  interesting  quotations  from  the  work  of 
Maknzi. 

The  only  works  of  Makrizi  which  have  been  printed  are 
as  far  as  we  are  aware:  "Historia  Monet©  Arabicse.'  in 
Arabic  and  Lalm.  by  Tychsen.  Rostock.  1797,  of  which  a 
l;rench  translation  much  superior  to  the  Latin  one  by 
Tvrhscn.  was  published  by  Do  Sacy,  under  the  title  of 
Iraitc  dos  Monnoies  Musulmanos.*  Paris  1797-  'An 
arcount  of  the  Mohammedau  Princes  in  Abvssinia,*  by 
Rmk.  Leyd.,  1 797  ;  •  Narratio  dc  Expe.litionib'us  a  Grcecis 
J'rancisqne  adversus  Dimyalham  ah  a.c,  708  ad   r^M  sus- 


ceptis,*  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  by  Hamaker,  Amst^  H2; : 
*  Historia  Coptorum  Christianorum  in  ..Cgypto.*  Arabic  w  i 
Latin,  by  Wetzer,  lb28. 

MALABAR,  a  province  of  Southern  India,  hinj  <•- 
tween  lO**  20'  and  12''  20'  N.  lat.,  and  between  73*  1  ■•' ..'  : 
76**  55'  £.  long.  Its  greatest  lengtb  from  north  to  s»«ir:i  - 
118  miles,  and  its  breadth  does  not  in  any  part  excix-i  • 
miles:  its  area  is  about  7250  square  miles.  It  is  boii*>') 
on  the  north  by  Canara;  on  the  east  by  Coorg.  'W^n.  . 
and  Coimbatore ;  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  the  C'c  . . .  ■. 
rajah ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 

As  to  its  general  features,  Malabar  may  be  divided  i-  '• 
two  portions.    One  of  these,  which  is  by  far  the  most  • 
tensive,  consists  of  low  hills  separated  by  narrow  valiiw 
The  hills  have  in  general  steep  sides  and  level  sumni  '.• ; 
the  best  soil  is  on  the  sides,  and,  to  prevent  this  t  .■ ..' 
washed  away,  the  surface  is  formed  into  a  series  of  terrv  * 
The  summits  of  many  of  the  hills  arc  bare,  especiali)  *  >• 
wards  tlie  north,  where  they  exhibit  little  besides  na*.  - 
rock.     The  soil  in  the  valleys  has  been  washed  down  in  ;  •: 
course  of  ages  from  the  hills,  and  is  extremely  fertile.    'J'  .• 
other  portion  of  the  province  consists  of  a  level  plain  or  t     : 
along  the  coast,  seldom  more  than  three  miles  wide.  «. :  1 
often  not  so  much.    The  soil  is  sandy  and  poor,  but  hv.-  ^ 
intersected    by  numerous  mountain-streams,    it   is    «•  . 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.     The  whole  of  the  \n  >- 
vince  lies  immediately  below  the  western  ghauts. 

The  pepper-vine  grows  most  abundantly  along  the  wh«>'<- 
coast-line  of  Malabar,  and  its  produce  forms  the  r!i .  f 
article  of  export  from  the  province.  A  great  part  of  it  i« 
sent  to  Europe,  but  large  quantities  are  also  exportiMi  in 
China,  or  conveyed  by  native  traders  to  Arabia  and  ♦■.■• 
north-west  countries  of  India.  Sandal-wood,  wh;rh  t» 
another  principal  article  of  export  from  Malabar,  i^  u  i 
produced  within  the  province,  but  is  brought  from  ab  - 1 
the  western  ghauts.  Jaggry,  a  coarse  kind  of  sugar,  is  in  .  .^ 
in  large  quantities  from  a  species  of  palm,  the  brab-j'.*.  k\, 
and  is  commonly  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  less  than  tl>'  - 
shillings  per  hundredweight  Part  of  the  coast  is  cum; •  i 
with  thick  forests  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  from  the  produi  e  •  f 
which  a  revenue  is  drawn  by  the  government. 

The  province  is  divided   for   the  purposes  of  intcrr.  : 
government  into  2212  villages,  which  do  not  liowcver  c  ••» 
sist,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  India,  of  aggregatii)n«    f 
houses,  but  rather  of  territorial  divisions  answering  n:  <:.• 
to  our  parishes.    The  dwellings  of  the  natives  are  I'^r  i 
most  part  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  couutry.     Ah.'  • 
the   only  collections  of  houses  arc  found  in  the  s<>4p<>r  - 
The  principal  of  these  are  Tellicherry,  Mali6,  and  Cin.i-..- 
[Calicut.]      Tellicherry  is  in  11°  45  N.  lat.  and  7o      . 
£.  long.    In  1683  a  factory  was  established  there  h}  i  • 
presidency  of  Surat,  for  the  purchase  of  pepper  and  ca.-.i- 
mom  seeds.     It  is  still  the  residence  of  the  richest  n:.t.. 
merchants,  and  is  the  principal  market  for  the  sandal  vi>  i 
brought  from  the  interior;  but  a  great  part  of  theex;-  » 
trade  has  of  late  years  centred  at  Mah6,  a  small  tuun  «:•  . 
port  about  five  miles  to  the  southward,  which  was  settled    « 
the  French  in  1722. 

Malabar  is  one  of  the  few  parts  of  Hindustan  in  ^h  . 
the  ownership  of  the  soil  is  recognised  as  belonging  to  i.  .  - 
viduals,  and  not  to  the  supreme  government.  Landed  }  - 
perty  is  held  in  this  province,  as  well  as  in  Canara,  C<  ch  .. 
Travancore,  and  Bednore,  on  tenures  which  from  time  i..  - 
memorial  have  never  been  questioned.  It  might  be  i.t  . 
correct  to  say  that  the  English  government  has  not  c 
mitted  the  same  error  with  regard  to  those  provinces  :.^  / 
has  in  other  parts  of  India,  that  of  considering  the  pri'>p.-  > 
in  the  land  to  belong  to  the  state.  The  succession  to  la  .  .« 
in  Malabar  follows  the  same  rules  as  those  that  rogu.^'t 
succession  to  other  kinds  of  property. 

The  population  consisted  almost  wholly  of  Hindus  i    : 
the  invasion  of  Hyder  Ali  in  17C0.  since  which  time  i- 
has  been  an  acceission  of  Moplays  (Mohammedans),  C  :  : 
tians.  aiid  Jews,  but  not  in  considerable  numbers.     Am     : 
the  Hindu  population  the  distinction!^  of  ca^te  arc  kept  i. 
with  the  greatest  scrupulosity.    The  distances  within  u]. 
an  individual  of  an  inferior  may  not  approach  one*  •.:   ^ 
superior  caste    are  accurately  defined.      The    distimt'   . 
names  of  the  castes  are — 1st.   Namburics  or  Brahra     . 
2nd,  Nail's  or  Sudras:  3rd„Tiars,  who  arc  free  cull.- 
of  the  land;    4th.  Malears,  who  are  musicians  and  < 
jurors  (these  are  free  also);  5th,  Poliars;   these  are  »:a»'  - 
and  arc  properly  below  all  ca:;te ;  but  theic  is  anou!«.^-: 
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after  his  second  return  from  Persia  into  Judeoa.  (Compare 
Mai,  \L  8-11,  with  Nehem.  xiii.  23-29 ;  Mai,  iii.  8,  10,  and 
Nehem.  xiii.  5,  12  x.  38,  39,  with  Nehem,  xiii.  6-13;  Mai, 
i.  8,  11,  13,  ii.  8,  with  Nehem.  xiii.  15,  See.)  Hence  Vitringa 
and  others  have  concluded  that  Malachi  prophesied  during 
the  latter  part  of  Nehemiah's  administration  (ahout  b.c. 
432  or  420). 

The  object  of  this  prophecy  is  to  renrove  the  people  and 
the  priests  for  their  irreli^ion.  To  tne  complaint  of  the 
people,  that  Qod  dealt  unkmdly  with  them,  the  prophet  re- 

Elies  by  comparing  their  prosperity  with  the  calamities  that 
ad  befallen  the  Edomites  (L  2-5).  He  reproves  the 
priests  for  their  dislike  to  the  service  of  God,  their  unholy 
sacrifices,  and  their  perversions  of  the  law,  and  the  people 
for  their  intermarriages  with  the  neighbouring  heathen 
nations  (i.  6,  to  ii.  16).  Before  the  Captivity  idolatry  had 
been  the  great  sin  of  the  Jews,  but  now  thev  seem  to  have 
been  prone  to  infidelity,  complaining  that  the  wicked  were 
favoured  by  God,  and  that  the  Messiah  did  not  appear. 
The  prophet  therefore  announces  the  approach  first  of  the 
Messiah*s  precursor,  and  then  of  the  Messiah  himself,  whom 
he  styles  *  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,'  to  purify  the 
people  of  God,  and  to  punish  the  ungodly  (ii.  17,  to  iii.  6). 
He  points  to  the  withholding  of  tithes  and  offerings  as  the 
cause  of  the  barrenness  of  tne  land,  and  promises  a  return 
of  plenty  upon  the  pavment  of  these  dues  (iii.  7-12).  He 
again  answers  the  infidel  complaints  of  the  people  by  re- 
ferring to  a  future  recompense,  and  predicts  tne  coming  of 
Elijah  to  bring  the  people  to  repentanoe,  denouncing  a 
curse  upon  the  land  if  they  despised  his  ministry  (iii.  13, 
to  the  end).  This  part  of  the  prophecy  is  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  to  John  the  Baptist  (Compare  Mai.  iii.  1, 
with  Matt,  xL  10,  Mark,  i.  2,  Luke,  i.  76,  \ni.  27;  and 
Mai,  iv.  5,  6,  with  Matt,  xi.  14,  xvii.  10-13,  Mark,  ix.  Il- 
ls, ZuAe,  i.  17.) 

The  prophecy  of  Malachi  is  almost  entirely  in  prose.  His 
style  has  the  vigour  which  belongs  to  an  indignant  censor 
of  abuses,  but  he  is  deficient  in  the  poetical  b^uties  of  the 
earlier  prophets.  Bishop  Lowth  remarks  that '  the  book  is 
written  in  a  kind  of  middle  style,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  Hebrew  poetry  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
eaptivity  was  in  a  declinmg  state,  and  being  past  its  prime 
and  vigour,  was  then  fast  verging  towards  the  debility  of 
age.'  {Preelec,  xxi.)  The  canonical  authority  of  this  book 
is  not  disputed. 

(Rosenmiiller's  Scholia;  the  Introductions  of  Eichhorn, 
De  Wette,  Jahn,  and  Home.) 

MALACO'LAPHUS.    [Woodpkckbrs.] 

MALACCVLOGY.  The  science  of  molluscous  or  soft- 
bodied  animals  (HaXouebc  and  \6yoc*)  includes  the  know- 
ledge of  such  animals,  whether  protected  by  shells  or  en- 
tirely naked,  and  their  distribution  into  classes,  subclasses, 
families,  genera,  and  species.  In  this  more  extended  and 
philosophical  view  of  the  subject,  ctmchology  may  now  be 
considered  as  merged;  and  the  more  modern  classifications 
are  based  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  habits 
of  the  animals,  as  well  as  upon  the  structure  of  the  shells 
in  those  molluscous  forms  which  have  that  protection.  In 
the  article  Concbolooy  will  be  found  a  short  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  treating  the  subject  under  the  present  title. 

The  shell-collector  of  former  days  looked  upon  his 
drawers,  if  they  were  rich  in  rare  species  or  varieties,  as 
containing  an  assemblage  of  gems ;  and  indeed  the  enor- 
mous prices  given  for  fine  and  scarce  shells,  joined  with 
the  suroassin^  beauty  of  the  objects  themselves,  almost 
justified  the  view  which  the  possessor  took  of  his  cabinet  of 
treasures.  They  were  to  him  really  *  Les  Delices  des  Yeux 
et  de  I'Esprit  ;t  and  the  energetic  zeal  with  which  he  col- 
lected and  the  sacrifices  that  he  made  to  procure  a  fine  and 
perfect  Many-ribbed  Harp,  a  Gloria  Mart*,  or  Cedo  Nulli, 
among  the  cones;  an  Aurora  or  Orange-Cowry,  a  Voluta 
aulica  or  Voluta  Junonia,  &c.,  were  only  comparable  to  the 
extravagances  of  those  visited  by  the  tulip  mania  when  it 
was  at  its  height  But  though  they  were  the  delight  of  his 
eyes,  they  were,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  little  more  to 
the  owner  of  them :  they  were  mere  trinkets  on  which  he 
looked  dotingly  without  knowing,  and  scarcely  wishing  to 
know,  the  organization  of  the  animal  whose  skeleton  only 

*  M.  de  BUioTille,  who  flni  proposed  Um  term  Maiacoxooloju.  or  by  abbiv- 

vUtion  Malacologit,  makes  the  etymoloyj  ^aXaar^c,  *°^  C<tfoy,  ■"*««-^j  and 

\6yoc. 

t  The  Pieoeb  title  of  Knorr'ieelebrated  work  iBOeraiea  and  Fieneh.    The 
Sf/T^^V*^  ^  'Veiiavfn  dvA^wwiwd  daa  Oiaiktha,*  4io.,  Muxmabeis, 


was  before  him.  This  innocent  trifling  came  at  last  to  be 
viewed  in  its  true  light  by  some  collectors  worthy  of  better 
employment,  who  put  off  childish  things  and  went  deeper 
into  the  subject.  Lister,  Adanson,  linnsus,  Poli«  Cuvier. 
Lamarck,  Ve  Blainville,  and  others  gave  dignity  to  tint 
department  of  soology,  and  gradually  raised  the  seience  to 
its  proper  rank;  whust  the  comparatively  imnenshable  na- 
ture of  the  covering  of  the  testaceotis  moUusKs  became,  in 
the  hands  of  such  men  as  William  Smith  and  his  follow  rrx 
among  the  most  valuable  records  by  which  the  strmtifleatiuo 
of  the  earth's  crust  could  be  demonstrated  and  its  gedogtctJ 
history  deciphered.    [Gxolooy,  voL  zl,  p.  131.) 

We  must  first  examine  what  animals  are  included  under 
the  general  name  of  Mollueea,  or,  if  M.  de  Blainville '9 
term  be  adopted  as  being  the  more  comprshensire,  Jfo/o- 
cozoa  or  Maiaeozoaria, 

The  MoXoirca  of  Aristotle,  his  'O^pia  or  *OerpaM4f/u^ 
and  his  UetKaKSffrpaxa,  are  distinguished  by  him  from  the 
fishes  as  not  having,  like  the  latter,  blood;  which  must  be 
understood  as  meaning  that  thev  were  without  red  bloc'd. 
Hie  MoXojna  are  fUrther  describe Jl  as  having  all  the  fleshy 
parts  external  and  the  solid  or  firm  parts  internal,  and 
are  thus  distinguished  from  the  'Otfrpac^^co^  which  ane 
defined  as  having  the  fleshy  parts  internal  and  the  solid 
parts  external.  The  BfaXacJ^paca  are  desoribed  as  al%o 
having  the  solid  parts  of  their  bodies  external,  and  the 
soft  and  fleshy  parts  internal,  but  as  being  pnytected  ex- 
ternally by  a  crtut  instead  of  a  ehell,  and  having  ambula- 
tory feet. 

Thus  the  MaX<(ruz  and  'OerpaMtpfta  of  Aristotle,  who  is 
followed  by  iElian  and  the  Greek  naturalists  general!), 
correspond  with  the  Naked  and  Testaceous  Mollusea  of  tLe 
moderns. 

Pliny  and  the  antient  Latin  zoologists  employ  the  same 
denominations  as  the  Greeks,  though  they  have  transUt«d 
them  by  the  terms  Mollia  for  the  Naked^  and  Testaeea  for 
the  Shell-protected  MoUusks. 

Upon  the  revival  of  letters,  we  find  Belon,  RondeI«>c, 
Gesner,  and  Aldrovandus  adopting  the  denominations  <>f 
the  antients,  and  Jonston,  in  his  general  compilation,  en- 
tinning  the  same  under  the  general  terms  of  £:ranj^ia  "r 
Exanguia  aquatica;  and  the  more  particular  ones^  as  ap* 

SlicabTe  to  the  animals  immediately  under  oousideratioo,  ol 
fo//ta  or  Mollusea  and  Testaeea  or  Conchylia, 

Our  countryman  Jehn  Ray,  who  has  justly  been  eallrd 
the  Precursor  of  Linnnus,  and  whose  systematie  views  ^o 
the  subject  of  zoology  are  well  worthy  of  the  attention  ^y( 
the  student,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  applied  ilie 
term  Vermes  or  Worms  to  all  invertebrate  animals  (wrL 
the  exception  of  Insects  and  Crustaoeans),  whose  blood  iv 
circulating  fluid  is  white,  and  who  employed  the  term 
Vermes  (AfoHusca)  and  Vermes  {Testaeea)  to  denote  the 
divisions  of  Aristotle. 

Lister,  in  his  '  Synopsis  Methodioa  Conchylioram,*  can> 
not  be  considered  as  naving  done  much  as  a  systemati*:, 
and  though  that  zoologist  gave  the  anatomy  of  many  m^K 
luscous  animals,  as  had  been  done  by  Fabius  Columna  !«• 
fore  him,  and  Willis,  Swammerdam,  and  others  after  hica. 
little  appears  to  have  been  effected  for  a  principle  of  cUvm- 
flcation  resting  on  their  external  organisation  or  their  fomvi 
and  still  less  for  one  resting  on  their  internal  structure. 

Linnsus,  in  his  '  Natural  Division'  of  Animals  into  tht«e 
sections,  depend itig  on  the  structure  of  the  heart  and  00  the 
circulating  fluid,  makes  his  third  sectjOD  consist  of  thoec 
animals  which  have  an  unilocular  heart  without  an  auricle 
(inauritum),  and  a  white  and  cold  circulating  fluid  (sanie 
frigida,  albida).  This  section  he  separates  into  two  subli- 
visions :  the  first  (Antennata)  consisting  of  the  Ineeets  <lb- 
secta) ;  the  second  consisting  of  the  PVorms  ( VenDes). 

The  following  is  his  definition  of  his  "Class*  Vermes^ 
Cor  (Heart)  uniloculare,  inauntum,  sanie  frigida.  Sftr^ 
cula  (Respiratory  organs)  obscure.  MaxiiUe  (Jaws)  miUti- 
farite,  variss  variis.  Penes  (Intromissive  generative  organ*) 
varii  Hermaphroditis  Androgynis.  Seneus  (Organs  of  SeiH 
sation)  Tentacula  (Caput  nullum,  vix  oculi,  noa  autea^ 
Nares).  Tegmenta  (Covering  or  Integument)  ealcarea  auc 
nulla,  nisi  spinn.  FUlcra  (Organs  of  support  or  motMm  w 
NuUi  pedes  aut  pinnn. 

The  class  so  defined --and  the  very  deflnitioDS  will  sbov 
how  very  limited  the  knowledge  of  the  stnictuie  of  such 
animals  was  in  the  time  of  the  writei^-oonsists  of  the  fill- 
lowing  orders  in  the  Systema  Natures  >^\.  hUeetin^  U 
Mollueea.    3.  Testaem.    4  ZdthophyttL    $.  Zoopk^ia. 
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4.  The  byssus,  or  threads,  vbich  exist  in  some  species, 
and  do  not  exiiit  in  others. 

The  sbells  which  he  had  obserTed  at  Senegal  are  figured 
and  distributed  generally  in  the  following  or&r,  under  two 
families 

Family  1. 

L1MA90NS. 

}I. 

Limapons  Univalves. 

Genera: — Cymbium.  Bulinus  (Physa  of  the  modems). 
Goretus  (Planorbis  of  Guettardj.  Pedipes  (Auricula  of 
Lamarck).  Cochlea  (Bulimus  of  Brugui^re).  Lepas  (Pa- 
tella of  modern  authors  and  also  embracing  the  Uhitons). 
Haliotis.  Yetus  (Voluta  of  lAmarck,  Cymba  of  Broderip). 
Terebra.  Porcellana  (Marginella  and  Oliva  of  authors). 
Cyprcsa.  Peribolus  (Young  of  Cyprsoa  and  small  Margi* 
nell»). 

$  II. 

Zimopons  OpercuUs. 

Strombus  (Conus  of  the  moderns).  Purpura  (including, 
with  the  true  Purpurse,  Dolium,  Cassidaria,  Murex,  Strom- 
bus  of  the  moderns,  some  Mitrse,  &c.).  Buccinum.  C!eri- 
thium.    Vermetus.    Trochus.    Turbo.    Natica.    Nerita. 

The  Conquea  are  also  divided  into  two  sections. 

Conques  Bivalves, 

Genera :— Ostreum  (Ostrea  of  the  modems).  Jataronus 
(Spondylus  ?  of  the  moderns).  Perna  (including  Mytilus, 
Modiolo,  Avicula,  Pinna,  and  Cardita).  Chama  (including 
Venus,  Cytherea,  Mactra,  Cardita,  and  some  of  Solen ;  but 
apparently  none  of  the  ChamiD  of  modern  authors).  Tellina 
(Donax  of  the  moderns).  Pcctunculus  (including  Cardium, 
Area,  and  some  true  Pectunculi  of  Lamarck).    Solen. 

$  n. 

Conques  MuUivalves, 
Pholas.    Teredo. 

Such  is  the  system  of  Adanson ;  and  although  it  presents 
errors,  which  would  very  probably  have  been  avoided  by  so 
good  an  observer,  if  he  had  lived  at  a  later  period,  when 
this  branch  of  knowledge  became  better  known,  we  must 
allow  him  the  merit  of  beinj^  the  first  who  practically  ap- 
plied the  principle  of  classification  based  on  the  structure 
of  the  sott  as  well  as  the  hard  parts,  or,  in  other  words,  on 
the  organization  of  the  animal  and  shell. 

(^offroy,  a  physician  of  Paris,  applied  the  same  principle 
to  his  little  *  Treatise  on  the  Terrestrial  and  Fluviatile  Shells ' 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  His  genera  of  Univalves 
amount  to  five  only,  vii.  Ancylus,  Cochlea,  Buccinum^ 
Planorbis,  and  Nerita,  His  genera  of  Bivalves  consist  of 
two,  CAa/na  and  Mytilus;  iu  the  first  of  which  he  places 
Cyclas,  and  in  the  second  an  Anodon  and  a  Unto, 

Miiller,  the  Dane,  presented  zoologists  with  a  system 
founded  on  the  same  principle,  which,  whilst  it  was  more 
complete  than  that  of  Guettard,  inasmuch  as  it  extended 
to  all  conchylifcrous  animals,  was  less  natural  than  that  of 
Adanson,  and  altogether  inferior  to  it,  as  far  as  Adanson's 
went ;  but  it  was  much  more  elaborate,  and  demands  a  great 
share  of  praise.  The  author  of  the  Zoologia  Danica,  in  his 
'  Vermium  terrestrium  et  liuviatilium  Hisioria,'  adopts 
three  primary  divisions— f/wfra/vM,  Bivalves j  and  Multi- 
valves. 

Ho  divides  the  Univalves  into  three  sections : —     / 

1.  Those  testaceous  univalves  whose  shell  is  pierced 
through  and  through;  and  in  this  section  he  pfaces  the 
Echini  and  Dentalium, 

2.  Those  which  have  a  ver}'  large  aperture,  consisting  of 
Akera  {Bulla  of  modern  zoologists),  Argonauta^  Bulla 
iPhysa  of  Druparnaud  and  others),  Buccinum  {Limneea  of 
the  moderns),  Carychium,  Vertigo,  Turbo,  Helix,  Ffanor- 
bis,  Ancylus,  Patella,,  and  Haliotis. 

3.  Operculaled  testaceous  univalves,  in  which  he  places 
the  genera  Tritonium  (Buccinum  of  Linneaus),  Trochus, 
Nerita,  VvUvata,  and  Servula. 

The  Bivaltes  are  divided  by  the  same  author  into  two 
■ections  only:  the  1st  consi:,ting  of  those  which  have  a 
toothed  hinge,  inclu<ling  Terebratula,  a  new  genus ;  the 
8nd,  of  those  which  have  a  toothless  hinge,  including  two 
new  genera,  Annmia  and  Pcclen,  m  hich  he  separates  from 
t)ie  oyslen. 


Tlie  Multivalves  comprise  the  genera  Chiton,  Lepas,  and 
Pholas. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  to  these  authort 
(among  whom  we  do  not  include  Miiller,  wliose  vorks 
appeared  subsequently,  nor  Geoffinoy,  whose  treatise  appeared 
nearly  simultaneously)  we  owe  the  amende<l  arrangement 
of  LinnflDus  as  it  finahy  appeared  in  his  last  edition  of  the 
Systema  Naturae  (the  12th.  1 767),  and  as  we  have  given  it 
above.  In  the  earlier  editions  the  term  Mollusea  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  him.  The  naked  moUuska  are  dt»- 
tributed  among  the  order  Zoophytes,  of  his  class  yermes, 
and  the  testaceous  moUusks  formed  his  third  order  of  that 
class,  Testacea.  Among  the  first  we  find  Tethys,  under 
which  he  arranged  the  Holothuriee ;  andLfmffx  and  S^^a^ 
which  he  plao^  near  the  Hydrts.  The  second  were  not 
yet  divided  into  Univalves  and  Bivalves,  The  genera 
Patella  and  Cochlea  seem  to  have  embraced  all  the  turbi- 
nated univalves ;  and  Cypraa,  Haliotis,  and  Nautilus,  the 
simple  univalves.  All  tne  Bivalves  appear  to  be  collected 
under  the  term  Concha  ;  and  the  Aseidirv,  under  tlie  name 
of  Microcosmus,  seem  to  have  found  a  place  under  his  Tet- 
tacea. 

It  is  in  the  tenth  edition  (1758)  that  we  first  trace  con* 
siderablc  augmentations,  which  increased  in  the  last  thai 
received  the  correction  of  the  ^reat  Swedish  naturBli^*s 
own  hand,  and  which  appeared  m  three  volumes :  the  hnx 
part  of  the  first  volume  being  published  in  1766 ;  the  aeeood 
part  of  that  volume,  containing  the  Insecta  and  Vermes,  is 
1767;  the  second  volume,  containing  the  plants  (A^^um 
Vegetabile),  in  1 767;  and  the  third,  containing  the  mineraU 
(pegnum  Lapideum),  in  1768.  Adanson's  work  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1757,  ten  years  before  the  second  pait  uf 
the  second  volume  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Systema  AV 
tum.  But  Linn  {BUS  appears  to  have  only  profited  by  the 
labours  of  Guettard  and  Adanson  to  add  to  the  genera  of 
the  orders  Mollusea  and  Testacea  of  his  Vermee^  and  to 
define  them  more  closely.  Geofiroy's  publication  appeartd 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  his  own  last  edition.  The 
object  of  Linnasus  seems  to  have  been  to  establish  a  xaomrtf 
clature  and  form  a  system  of  conchology  resttni;  on  the 
modifications  of  structure  in  the  shell  alone :  in  fiMt  aa 
arbitrary  system  which  has  now  generally  given  way  to  s r«- 
tems  founded  upon  more  natural  principles. 

Pallas  {Miscellanea  Zoologica,  1 766)  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  point  out  the  unsteady  foundation  on  which  the 
system  of  LinnsDUs  rested.  He  shows  that  the  subdirisiau 
of  the  testaceous  mollusks,  as  adopted  by  Linnssus  and  h> 
followers,  resting  on  the  shell  only,  without  taking  the  am* 
mal  into  consideration,  is  far  from  natural ;  and,  in  that  spint 
of  prophecy  which  is  now  fulfilled,  he  remarks  that  it  cannot 
be  preserved. 

Bruguidre,  nevertheless,  weighing  the  great  influence 
which  the  system  of  Linnaeus  bad  exercised  on  soolo^  m 
general,  and  the  powerful  aid  which  it  afforded  to  the  sto- 
dent  of  that  srrience,  clung,  in  his  Dietionnaire  dee  Vers^ 
to  the  method  of  the  Swede  in  so  many  points  that  be  may 
be  said  almost  to  have  done  little  more  toan  imitate  htm.  ' 

'BrusTuiere  admits  the  division  of  the  two  ordeia  Mollus- 
cous Worms  and  Testaceous  Worms.  The  first  of  these  h« 
subdivides  into  two  sections,  according  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  tentacula,  and  consequently  jumbles  together  a 
very  heterogeneous  mass  of  animals ;  for  the  same  ixfaam 
his  second  section  is  even  more  heterogeneous  than  the  firu. 
Ho  however  separates  into  a  distinct  <xder  tho  Eehini  aivl 
Star-fishes. 

In  the  second  order,  or  that  of  Testaceous  Worms,  thoucb 
the  Linnssan  principle  is  kept  in  view,  the  genera  are  mcrr 
multiplied  and  their  characters  better  defined ;  and  as  Bni- 
gui^e  is  one  of  those  authors  who  has  greatly  conthbutr<I 
to  the  advancement  of  this  branch  of  zoology,  we  shall  gitc 
an  outline  of  his  system  of  concJiology. 

He,  hke  Linnaeus,  divides  the  Testaceous  Worms  mU> 
three  sections,  according  to  the  number  of  the  vah-es. 

In  the  first  {Multivalves)  he  places  the  Chitons,  BaUsnvK. 
and  Anatifa  (Lepas  of  Linnieus),  Teredo,  Fistulana,  Ph'^J.-u 
Char  (a  new  and  imaginary  genus),  Anomia,  and  Cra.*n  1. 
We  here  have  for  the  first  time  a  separation  of  Uio  FMun- 
culatcd  and  Sessile  types  of  the  Cirripeds  (Campmlosmntit ^ 
and  Accunptosomata)  pointed  out  under  the  generic  appcLd* 
tions  of  Wfia/i/a  and  Balanus,  and  the  new  genera  Hf/«/4M« 
and  Crania^ 

The  Bivalves  (second  section)  are  divided  into  the  rtri- 
lar  and  irregular. 


V,  i^ortureiia.     lu,  i^rypijioma. 
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Family  of  Bnocinoids. 

1,  Coma.  2,  Cwraa,  3,  Ovukh  or  rather  OmUum,  ix^ 
eluding  VoWa  (Raoius  ?)  and  Calpumus  of  De  Montfort 
4»  Terebellum.  5,  Fohiia,  including  Oliva,  Volvaria,  the 
true  VolutaB  (subdivided  by  Broderip*  into  Cymba— Cym- 
bium  of  De  Montf.— Melo,  and  Voluta),  Marginella,  Colum- 
bella,  Mitra,  and  Canceilaria.  6,  Buccinum,  including  Buc- 
oinum  of  Bruguidre,  Nassa,  Ebuma,  Ancillaria,  ;iX)lium 
(the  Tuns,  and  Partridge  Tuns),  Harpa,  Purpura,  Unicor- 
nos  CMonoceroSy  Lam.)>  Ricinula  (Sistrum  of  De  Montf.), 
Concholepas,  Cassis,  Cassidaria  (Morio  of  De  Montf.),  and 
Terebra.  7,  Cerithium  (including  Potamides).  8,  Mitrex, 
including  Murex,  Brug^  which  comprises  the  Murices  pro- 

g»ly  so  called  (Murex,  De  Montf.),  and  Brontes,  Typhis, 
hicoreus,  Aauillus,  Lotorinm,  Triton,  and  Trophon  of  the 
same;  Ranella  (including  Apollon  of  De  Montf.);  Fusus 
(including  Fusus  and  Latirus  of  De  Montf.) ;  Struthiolaria ; 
Pleurotoma;  Clavatula;  Pyrula  (including  Fulgur  of  De 
Montf.),  and  Fasciolaria.  9,  Stromdw  (including  Strombus, 
Lam^  Pterooeras,  Rostellaria,  and  Hippochxenes). 

Order  7. 
Tubulibranchiata. 
1,  VermettUt  including  Vermilia.    2,  Magilus.    3,  SHi- 

Order  8. 

Scutibranchiata. 

1,  Haliotif,  including  PadoUus  as  a  subgenus,  and  Sto- 
mal ia.  2,  Fissurella.  3,  Emar^inula  (Palmarium  of  De 
Montfort).    4,  Parmopharus  (Scutus  of  De  Montfort). 

Order  8. 

Cyclobranchiata. 
1,  FcOella,    2,  Chiton. 

Qass  IV. 

ACSPHALA. 

Order  1. 
Acephala  Testacea  (with  four  branchial  femllett,   or 

^eaflets). 

Family  of  Ostraceans. 

1,  Aeardo^'f  Brug.,  or  Ostraciie9,  La  Peyrouse,  including 
Radlolites,  Spharulites,  Calceola,  Hippurites,  and  Bato- 
lites.  2,  O#^r0a,  Linn.,  including  Ostrea,  Brug.,  Gryphsea, 
Pecten,  Lima,  and  Pedum.  3,  Hinnites,  4,  Plagiostanuu 
5,  Pachyies.  6,  Dianehoreu  7,  Podopsis.  8,  Anomia,  9> 
Piacuna,  1 0,  Sptmdylui,  from  which  Lamarck  has  sepa- 
rated Plicatula.  \\^  Malleus.  12,  Vuhella.  13.  P^rna, 
from  which  have  been  separated  Crenatula,  Gervillia,  Ino- 
eeramus,  Catillus,  and  Pulvinites.  \A^  Etheria,  \b^  Avi- 
cula,  including  Margarita.  16,  Pinna.  17,  Arca^  Linn., 
including  Area,  lam.,  Cucullsa,  Pectunculus»  and  Nucula. 
18,  Trigonia. 

Family  of  Mytilaceans. 

1,  Mytilus,  Linn.,  including  Modiola  and  Lithodomus  2, 
Anodon^  including  Iridtna,  Dipsas,  &c.  3,  Unio,  including 
Hyria  and  (}astalia.  4,  Carckia.  5,  Cypricardia,  and  the 
Coralliophaga  of  M.  de  Blainville,  Venericardia^  and  Cra»- 
iotella  (Papnia,  Roiss.). 

Family  of  Chamaoeans. 
1,  Chama,  Linn.,  including  Tridacna,  Hippopus,  Chama 
(Brug.),  Diceras,  and  Isocardia. 

Family  of  Cardiaoeans. 
1,  Corrfium,  including  Hemicardium.  2,Donax*  3,  Cy- 
claSt  including  Cvrena,  Cyprina,  and  Galathsda.  4,  CorbUf 
Cuv.,  Fimbria^  Megerle.  5,  Tellina.  6,  Loripes.  7,  Lucina. 
8.  Ungulina.  9,  VenuSt  including  Astarte  ((Jrassina,  Lam.), 
Cythertca,  Capsa,  and  Petricola.     10,  Corbula,   11,  Mactra. 

Family  of  the  Enferm6s. 
1.  Myc^  including  Lutraria,  Anatina,  Solemya,  Glycyme- 
ris,  Panopea,  and  Pandora.  2,  Byssomya.  3,  Hiatella.  4, 
Solfn,  including  Sanguinolaria,  Psammobta,  and  Psammo- 
thea.  5,  Pholas.  6,  Teredo.  7,  Hstulana.  8,  Gastro- 
ch^Bna.    9f  Teredina.     \Q,  Clavagella.     I],  Aspergillum* 

Order  2. 
Acephala  without  shells. 
1st  Family  (Simple). 
1,  Biphorot  including  Thalia,  Salpa,  and  Dagysa.    2, 

*  !u  the  '  R^gne  ADtmal.* '  Sow«rb.*  It  enon«ouriv  printed  lur  'Brad.* 
4  Ttie  ip«cias  Aicttred  by  Bru#-. '  Eoryclop.,'  pi  173.  fT.  1. 2.  3i  appetfl  to  bt 
^  but  A  double  opipbyiia  of  tba  Tertebr*  of  ft  CelaeeftB. 


Aieidia,  incUding  Cynthia»  Phallnsia,  CUvellina,  and  BqI« 

tenia* 

2.  Family  (Aggregate). 

1,  BoiryUut.    2,  Pyrosoma.    3,  Polyelinum, 

Class  y. 
Brachiofoda. 
1,  Lingula.    2,  Th-ebratula,  including  Spirlfer  and  The- 
cidea.    3,  Orbiada,  including  Discina  and  Craaia. 


Class  VL 

CiRRHOFODA. 


(Lepas  and  Triton,  Linn.) 

1,  AnaHfa,  including  Pentalasmts,  Pollieipet,  Cinerms, 
Otion,  and  Tetralasmis.  2,  Balanue,  including  Acuta, 
Conia,  Asema,  Pyrgoma,  Ochthosia,  Creusia,  Coronala,  Ta- 
hicinella,  and  Diadema. 

Such  is  the  method  finally  proposed  hv  Cavier ;  and, 
while  perusing  it,  the  reader  should  remember  that  he  had 
the  advantage  of  reference  to  almost  every  author  of  nolo 
who  had  written  on  the  subject,  down  to  the  year  1830- 
Not  that  this  at  all  detracts  from  the  excellent  use  which 
he  has  made  of  the  materials  at  his  command,  and  the  grand 
philosophical  views  whidi  he  took  of  this  intricate  depart- 
ment of  zoology. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  1798,  when  Lamarck  began  his 
publications  on  the  Mollusca,  bjr  a  paper  in  which  he  se- 
parated the  great  genus  Sepia  into  three  genera ;  and  in 
1 799  he  gave  to  the  world  his  Prodromuiot  a  new  dasaillca- 
tion  of  shells,  wherein  he  established  several  new  ceneim. 
In  this  work  he  states  his  adhesion  to  the  principles  and 
views  of  Bruguiire,  whilst  profiting  by  the  observations  of 
Cuvier  as  to  the  organization  of  the  animals,  but  remarks 
that  he  has  been  compelled  to  restrict  still  more  the  cha- 
racters of  the  genera,  and  consequently  to  augment  their 
number.  In  1801,  when  he  published  his  Animaux  mru 
vertebres,  he  seems  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  justice  of 
the  views  of  Cuvier;  and  no  longer  confining  his  attention 
to  the  shells,  he  followed  very  nearly  the  example  of  that 
great  zoologist,  and  rested  his  system  upon  the  organization 
of  the  soft  parts,  as  well  as  on  the  form  of  the  shell  of  the 
animal.  The  1st  vol.  of  the  last  edition,  which  received  the 
corrections  of  Lamarck's  own  hand,  was  published  in  1815. 
and  the  last  vol.  in  1822:*  the  following  is  the  arrange- 
ment left  by  him. 

Before  we  enter  upon  that  part  of  the  system  which  in 
strictness  belongs  to  the  subject  before  us,  it  will  be  neces- 
ary  to  give  a  succinct  view  of  Lamarck's  Annelid$.  These 
he  divides  into  three  orders : — 

I.  The  Apod  Annelids,  containing  the  Hirudinidtr  or 
Leeches,  ana  the  Lumbricidte  or  Worms  (Echinrto). 

II.  The  Antennated  Annelids,  containing  the  Apkrodi- 
tidee,  the  Nereididce,  the  Eunicididie,  and  \heAmphinomid/r, 

III.  The  Sedentary  Annelids,  containing  the  DorsalkUr, 
which  include  Arenicola  and  Silt^uaria;  the  MfJdanido'^ 
which  include  Clvmene  and  Dentalium ;  the  Amphitritid^, 
which  comprise  Pectinaria.  Sabellaria,  Terebella,  and  Am- 
phitrite,  and  the  Serpulida  (Spirorbis,  Serpula,  Venailia* 
Graleolaria,  and  Magilus). 

The  Annelids  immediately  precede  Lamarck's  Glass  X. 

CiRRHlPROBS. 

Order  1. 

Sessile  Cirrhipedes. 

(  1.    With  a  quad ri valve  operculum. 

Genera  :—Tubicinella.    Coronula.    Balanus.    AcaatiL 

§  2.    With  a  bivalve  operculum. 

Pyrgoma.     Creusia. 

Order  2. 
Pedunculated  Cirrhipedes. 
$   L.    Body  completely  enveloped  by  its  tunic.    SheU 
composed  of  contiguous  pieces,  leaving  a  free  is&ue  to  tht 
animal  when  they  are  opened. 

Anatifa.     Polhcipes. 
}  2.    Body  completely  enveloped  by  iU  tunic,  which  ne- 
vertheless has  an  anterior  opening.   Shell  formed  of  separate 
pieces,  which  have  no  need  to  open  themselves  for  the  a»ue 
of  the  arms  of  the  animal. 

Cineras.   Otion. 


*  Thn*  b  sDotKar  ttltUon  of  Luiuudi*t 

il989)  Is  a  eoovM  of  jMibUeaiios,  wUh  valwUo  aoiet  ftlid 
>Mb«rH  ud  Miloo  Kdwif^ 
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Gryphsa.    Ostrea.    Vulsella. 

(2)  Ligament  internal.    Shell  delicate,  papyraoeons. 

Placuna.    Anomia. 

(***)  ligament  either  null  or  unknown^  or  represented 
by  a  tendinous  chord  which  sustains  the  shelL 

(a)  Ligament  and  animal  unknown.  Shell  very  ineqoi- 
TalTe. 

Family  Rudbtida. 

Sphoruiites.  Radiolites.  Calceola.  Bixostrites.  Dlscina. 
Crania. 

(6)  Shell  adherent,  either  immediately  or  by  a  tendinous 
chord  which  sustains  it,  and  serves  as  a  ligament  Animal 
with  two  opposed  arms,  which  arc  opposed,  ciliated,  and 
cirrhous. 

Family  Brachiopodids. 

Conchifers  having  near  the  mouth  two  opposed,  elon- 
gated, ciliated  arms,  rolled  spirally  when  in  repose.  Mantle 
bilobated,  the  lobes  separated  anteriorly,  enveloping  or  co- 
vering the  body. 

Shell  bivalve,  adhering  to  marine  bodies,  either  immedi- 
ately or  by  a  tendinous  chord. 

Orbicula.    Terebratula.    Lingula. 

Qass  XIL 

MOLLUSCA. 

Order  1. 

Pterapoda. 

No  foot  for  creeping,  nor  arms  for  progress  or  seizing  the 
prey.  Two  fins  opposed  and  similar,  proper  for  natation. 
Doay  free  and  floating. 

Hyaliea.  Clio.  Cleodora.  Limacina.  Cymbulia.  Pneu- 
modermon. 

Order  2. 
GasteropodcL 

Animals  with  a  straight  body,  never  spiral  nor  enveloped 
in  a  shell  which  can  contain  the  entire  animal ;  having  under 
the  belly  a  foot  or  muscular  disc  united  to  the  body  nearly 
throughout  its  length,  and  serving  for  creeping. 

Some  naked,  others  protected  by  a  dorsal  shell,  not  im- 
bedded ;  and  others,  on  the  other  hand,  containing  a  shell 
more  or  less  hidden  in  their  mantle. 

1st  Section. 
Hydrobranchiata, 

Branchise,  whatever  be  their  position,  elevated  either  in 
a  net-work,  ip  laminsD,  in  a  pectinated  form,  or  in  a 
ribbon-like  shape.  The  animals  of  this  section  breathe 
water  only. 

(a)  BranchiiD  external,  placed  above  the  mantle,  either 
on  the  back  or  on  the  sides,  and  being  in  no  particular 
cavity. 

Family  Tritonidao. 

Glaucus.    Eolis.    Tritonia.    Scyllma.    Tethys.    Doris. 

ib)  BranchiflD  placed  under  the  border  of  the  mantle,  and 
disposed  in  a  lonj^itudinal  series  round  the  body,  or  on  one 
aide  only ;  not  bemg  in  any  particular  cavity. 

Family  Phyllididap. 
Pbyllidia.    Chitonellus.    Chiton.    Patella. 

Family  Semiphyllidide. 

Branchin  placed  under  the  border  of  the  mantle,  and 
disposed  in  a  longitudinal  series  on  the  right  side  of  the 
body  only. 

Pleurobranchus.    Umbrella. 

ie)  Branchio)  placed  in  a  particular  cavity  upon  the  back, 
situated  anteriorly  near  the  neck.  Shell  always  external, 
and  covering  the  soft  parts. 

Family  Calyptra)idfD. 

Parmophorus.  Emarginula.  Fissurella.  Pileopsis.  Ca- 
lyptrsa.    Crepidula.    Ancylus? 

(</)  Branchioo  placed  in  a  particular  cavity  towards  the 
posterior  part  of  tiie  back,  and  covered  either  by  the  mantle 
or  by  an  opercular  escutcheon. 

(t)  Notentacula. 

Family  BullidsD. 
Akera.    Bulla)a.    Bulla, 
(tt)  With  tentacula. 

Family  Laplysid«. 
Laplysia.    Dolabelh. 

2nd  Section. 

PneumobranchiaUi^ 
Brancnis  creeping,  iu  the  form  of  a  vascular  net-work, 


on  the  wall  of  a  particular  cavity,  the  aperture  of  which  ;s 
a  hole  which  the  animal  contracU  or  dilates  at  iU  plcaaurv. 
Animals  of  this  section  breathe  nothing  but  air. 

Family  Limacido. 
Onchidium.   Parmaoella.    Limax.    Tettacella.    Vithna. 

Order  3. 

Trachelipoda. 

Body  spiral  in  its  posterior  part,  this  part  being  separated 
from  the  foot,  and  always  enveloped  in  the  shell.  The  f«>jt 
free,  flattened,  attached  to  the  lower  base  of  the  neck,  or  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  serving  for  creeping.  Shell 
spirivalve  and  sheathing  (engainante). 

Section  I.    (Phytiphagous.) 

Trachelipods  without  a  projecting  siphon,  and  resptnr.;; 
in  general  by  means  of  a  hole.  Tlie  greater  part  phyhyha- 
gous  and  furnished  with  jaws.  Shell  with  the  aperture 
entire,  having  at  its  base  neither  donal  subaacending  notcti 
nor  canal. 

*  Trachelipods  respiring  air  only.  Shell  spirivalve,  un- 
armed (mutique),  not  distinctly  nacreous. 

Family  Colimacids  (terrestrial), 
(a)  Four  tentacles. 

Helix.    Carocollo.  Anostoma.    Helicina.    Pupa.    Clau- 
silia.    Bulimus.    Achatina.     Succinea. 
ib)  Two  tentacles. 
Auricubi.    Cyclostoma. 

Family  LimnsDida. 

Amphibious.  Living  in  the  water,  but  coming  to  the  sur- 
face to  breathe.    Shell  with  a  sharp  edge  to  the  lip. 

Planorbis.     Physa.    Lymnna,  or  rather  Limna». 

(**)  Trachelipods  breathing  water  only.  Branchiae  pri>- 
jecting  in  form  of  filaments,  laminoD  or  tufts  in  the  biati- 
chial  cavity.  Shell  often  nacreous,  and  often  also  bar i:.^ 
protuberant  parts  on  the  surface. 

(a)  Shell  fluviatilc,  operculated,  the  left  border  of  whi..b 
does  not  resemble  a  demi-partition. 

(t)  Shell  with  disunited  borders. 

Family  Melanidn. 
Melania.    Melanopsis.     Pircna. 
(tt)  Shell  with  united  borders. 

Family  Peristomidn. 
Valvata.    Paludina.    AmpuUaria. 

(b)  Shell  fluviatilc  or  marine,  whose  left  border  or  l.r 
resembles  a  dnmi-partition. 

Family  Neritids. 
Navicella.  Neritina  (fluviatile).  Nerita.  Nattca  f marine  >. 

(c)  Shell  marine,  whose  left  lip  does  not  resemble  a 
demi-partition. 

(t)  Shell  floating  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Family  Janthinids. 

Janthina. 
(t'^)  Shell  not  floating,  having  the  aperture  very  w  Id^  ; 
no  columella. 

Family  Macrostomids. 
Sigaretus.     Stomatella.    Stomatia.    Haliotia. 
('H-^)  Aperture  without  any  particular  width ;  plmita  on 
the  columella. 

Family  Plicacidte. 
Tomatella.    Pyramidella. 
(tttt)  No  plaits  on  the  columella, 
(a)  Borders  of  the  aperture  united  circularly. 

Family  Scalaridtp. 
Vermctus.  Scalaria.  Dclphinula. 
ib)  Borders  of  the  aperture  disuniied. 

Family  Turbinido?. 
Solarium.     Rotella.    Trochus.     Monodonfa,  or  rather 
Monodon.    Turbo.    Planaxis.    Phasianella.    Turrit^lU. 

Section  IL     (Zoophasrous.) 

Trachelipods  with  a  projecting  siphon,  and  which  i»tur 
breathe  the  water  which  arrives  at  the  branchioB  by  m<fan% 
of  this  siphon.  These  feed  on  animal  substances  only,  a-  * 
marine,  have  no  jaws,  and  are  furnishcil  with  a  rei/actnc 
proboscis. 

Shell  spirivalve,  sheathing  the  soft  parts,  with  an  ancrturv 
which  is  either  caualiculated,  or  notched,  or  tumea  up  zt 
its  base. 

(a)  Shell  with  a  canal  more  or  less  long  at  the  base  ;»f  its 
aperture,  and  the  right  border  of  whoaa  lip  does  not  chan^* 
with  age. 
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tique'  a  classi&oation  of  MoUusca  nearly  similar  to  that  of 
Cuvier.  M.  Dum^ril  divides  the  Mollusca  into  five  orders : 
Cephalopoda^  Pteropoda^  Gasteropoda,  Acephala,  and  Bra- 
chiopoda.  The  principal  novelties  in  this  publication  were 
a  division  of  the  Gasteropoda,  according  to  their  or^ns  of 
respiration,  into  three  fomilies — Dermobranchtata,  Siphono^ 
branchiaia,  and  Adelobranchiata — which  correspond  nearly 
to  the  three  divisions  established  on  the  structure  of  the 
shell ;  and  a  separation  of  the  Brackiopoda  as  a  distinct 
order. 

In  1808  Denys  de  Montfort  publishe4  his  Univalves 
CloisonneeSy  and  in  1810  the  second  volume  of  his  Conchy- 
liolo^e  Systematique,  containing  the  Univalves  nofi  Cloi- 
sontices.  His  genera  are  very  numerous,  and  not  many  of 
them  are  retained  at  present  by  zoologists,  though  they  are 
for  the  most  part  neatly  defined.  His  method  is  only  car- 
ried out  with  regard  to  the  Univalves;  but  his  primary 
division  rests  upon  the  number  of  valves,  and  is  separated 
into  Univalves,  Multivalves,  and  Bivalves,  as  in  the  systems 
of  the  older  concholos^ists.  He  differs  however  in  restrict- 
ing the  term  Multivalves  to  shells  made  up  of  several 
united  pieces,  without  any  solution  of  continuity ;  whilst  he 
applies  the  term  Dissivalves  to  shells  made  up  of  many 
pieces,  but  not  coherent  nor  adherent  to  each  other,  as 
Teredo,  Fistulana,  Balanus,  &c. 

Oken,  in  1810,  read  to  the  society  of  Gottmgen  a  paper 
upon  the  knowledge  of  Mollusca  apart  irom  their  shells  and 
upon  a  natural  classification  established  upon  this  basis; 
and  carried  out  this  principle  in  his*  Manual  of  Nat.  Hist.,' 
published  at  Jena  in  1816.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
do  more  than  call  the  reader's  attention  to  this  work,  which 
he  will  find  well  worthy  of  perusal,  though  it  does  not  con- 
tain any  new  principle  of  arrangement,  and  there  is  some- 
what too  much  of  change  of  name  about  his  genera,  of 
which  there  are  but  few  really  new;  nor  can  wc  do 
more  than  hint  at  the  work  of  M.  Rafinei^que  (Palermo, 
1814).  About  the  year  1816  much  light  was  thrown  on 
the  Aggregated  Mollusca  by  Lesueur,  Desmarest,  and  above 
all  by  the  great  Savigny,  and  in  1817  M.  de  Blainville  first 
made  known  the  principles  of  his  system,  which  he  aAer- 
wards  carried  out  to  its  completion,  and  to  which  we  shall 
call  attention  in  the  proper  place.  The  systems  of  Goldfuss 
hud  Ranzani  appeared  in  the  same  year,  1820,  the  first  at 
Nuremberg  and  the  second  at  Bologna;  the  first  may  be 
regarded  as  a  compilation  of  the  labours  of  those  malacolo- 
gists  who  had  embraced  the  natural  system ;  and  the  basis  of 
the  second,  as  far  as  the  Cirrhipeds  are  concerned,  rests  on 
the  structure  of  the  shell  and  its  operculum  without  regard 
to  the  animal,  and,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  acephalous  mol- 
lusks,  does  little  more  than  give  new  denominations  to  the 
four  sections  of  that  division. 

M.  de  F^russac  (the  son)  divided  (1819)  the  Mollusca 
into  two  grand  sections,  the  Cephalous  and  the  Acepha- 
lous. 

Cephalous  Mollusca. 

These  are  divided  into  three  classes— Cephalopods,  Ptero- 
pods,  and  Gastropods. 

The  first  class,  Cephalopods,  contained  the  two  orders. 
Decapods  and  Octopods,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  Dr. 
Leach.  This  class  in  the  system  of  De  F6russac  embraces 
all  the  naked  cephalopods  and  all  the  animals  with  multi- 
locular  shells ;  but  was  subsequently  considerably  modified 
in  a  joint  work  with  M.  d'Orbigny. 

The  second  class,  Pteropods,  which  originally  consisted  of 
the  families  Hyaltose,  Limacinee,  the  Clios,  the  Pneumo- 
dorms,  and  the  Phyllirhoes,  also  underwent  considerable 
changes  in  a  subsequent  and  joint  work  with  M.  Rang. 

The  third  class.  Gastropods,  are  divided  into  the  following 
ordera  and  suborders: — 1.  Nudibranchians  (Anthrobran- 
chiiins  and  Polybranchians),  2.  Inferobranchians  (Philli- 
dians  and  Semiphillidians).  3.  Teclibranchians.  4.  Pul- 
monians  without  an  operculum  (Geophilians,  Gehydrophy- 
lians,  and  Hygrophilians).  5.  Operculated  Pulmonians. 
6.  Pectinibranchians  (Pomastomes,  Hemipomastomes,  Apo- 
mastomes,  and  Adeloderms).  7.  Scutibranchians  Ormiers, 
(Haliotis,  &c.),  Calyptracians,  Hoteropods.  8.  Cyclobran- 
chians  (Chismobranchians  and  Polyplaxiphores). 

Acephalous  Mollusca. 

These  are  divided  into  four  classes — Cirripedes,  Brachio- 
pods,  Lamelhbranchians,  and  Tuniciera. 
~""e  first,  Cirripedes,  is  divided  into  the  order*— Sessile 
odes  and  Pedunculated  Cirripedes, 


The  second,  Brachiapods,  contains  tiie  three  fauiltcs 
Lingulide,  Terebratulidse,  and  Cranidae. 

Tne  third,  Lamellibranchians,  comprehends  five  caileis— 
the  Ostraceans,  Mytilaoeans,  Benetiers  (Tridacna  and  Hip- 
popus),  the  Cardiaceans,  and  the  Enferm^  (Myids,  Sole- 
nia»,  Pholidse,  and  Tubicolidn). 

The  fourth,  Tuniciers,  consists  of  the  two  orders  Tet Ltd 
Ascidians  (Tetbid®  and  the  Pyrosomes)  and  Thaljd  Asci- 
dians  (Biphora,  &c.). 

In  England  Dr.  Leach  had  been  active  in  introducing  a 
natural  system,  as  appears  from  his  published  papers,  de- 
scriptions, and  works.  He  had  it  in  contemplation  to  put/- 
lish  a  general  history  of  English  Mollusca ;  but  the  uni< 
distressing  of  maladies  deprived  zoology  of  one  of  its  mo^i 
zealous  cultivators,  and  the  work  has  never  ajjpeared. 

Mr.  Gray  (John  Edward)  published  in  the  London  Me* Il- 
eal Repository  (1821),  his  system,  which  divides  li.e 
Mollusca  (taken  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word)  into 
seven  classes. 

The  first,  Antliobrachiophora  (Cephalopoda)  consists  uf 
three  orders— Anosteophora,  Sepi»phora,  and  Nautili^ 
phora. 

The  second,  Gasteropodophora,  is  divided  into  three  si  Ir 
classes— Pnet/zno^roncAf a,  Cryptobranchia^  and  Gymw^ 
branchia* 

The  first  of  these  subclasses  contains  two  orders — Add  »- 
pneumona  and  Phaneropneumona.  The  second  embrace-^ 
nine  orders— the  Ctenobranchia,  which  are  divided  into  ^a 
sections  by  the  application  of  a  new  principle,  viz.  the  foria 
of  the  operculum :  the  Trachelobranchia ;  the  Monoplcuiv^ 
branchia;  the  Notobranchia;  the  Chismatobranchia  ;  thi 
Dicranobranchia  ;  the  Cyclobranchia;  thePolyplaeophora: 
and  the  Dipleurobranchia.  The  third  class  consists  of  Va  j 
ordei-s — Pygobranchia  and  Poly  branchia. 

Mr.  Gray's  third  class,  Gasteropterophora^  correspi»r:<ls 
with  the  Hetcropoda  of  Lamarck,  and  is  similar  to  M.  ^Ic 
Blainville*s  order  Nucleobranchiata. 

The  fourth  class,  Stomatopterophora,  corresponding  tuih 
the  Pteropoda,  contains  two  orders,  Pterobranchia  and  Puo^ 
tyliobranchia. 

The  fifth  class,  Saccophora  (Tuniciers  of  Lamarck),  con- 
sists of  three  orders — Holobi-anchia,  Tomobranchia,  a.l 
Diphyllobranchia. 

The  sixth,  Conchophora,  consists  of  orders  dependtni;  "H 
the  number  of  muscular  impressions,  and  denominated  (rv  ^ 
the  form  of  the  foot,  as  Cladopoda,  Leptopoda,  PbylloixKti. 
Pogonopoda,  and  Micropoda. 

The  seventh,  Spirobrachiophora,  corresponds  with  thi 
Brachiopoda. 

M.  de  Blainville,  who  in  1814  had  published  his  fir>t 
sketch  of  a  methodical  arrangement  of  the  Malacosoa,  -^^ 
he  designates  the  animals  on  which  we  are  treatinir,  »>  '<* 
further  developed  that  method  in  1817  in  his  *  ProdrotnuV 
of  a  general  classification  of  the  animal  kingdom.  T..t 
organ  upon  which  that  arrangement  is  based  is  tiie  or^jin 
of  respiration,  and  it  was  finally  perfected  in  the  meth  1 
which  appeared  iti  his  '  Manuel  de  Malacogie,'  (1825).  Wc 
here  give  an  outline  of  it. 

Type. 

Malacozoa. 

Class  I.  (Dephalophonu 

Order  I. 

Cryptodibranchiata* 

Family  1.  Octocera, containing  the  gsnus Octopus* « huh 

includes  Eledone  (Leach)  and  Ocythoe  (RaflnesqueL 

Family  2.  Decacera,  including  the  genus  LuligotScpH*;^ 
and  Cranchia,  Leach.  Onychoteuihis,  Lichtenst,  the  8<;i;.t' 
tatcd  Calamarics,  Ptcroteuthis,  Sepioteuthis)  and  the  g«utn 
Sepia.    Beloptera. 

Order  2. 
Celhtlacea, 
Family  1.  Spherulacea,  consisting  of  the  genus  Milio'i 
(including  Pollontes  of  Do  Montfort),  Melonia  (includ;.  ^ 
Borelis  of  Do  Montfort),  Saracenaria,  and  Textularia. 

Family  2.  Planulacea,  comprising  Renuhna,  tnduduii; 
Frondicularia  of  Defrance ;  and  Peneroplis,  including  Plj- 
nularia  of  Defrance. 

Family  3.  Nummulacea,  containing  Nummalites.  in- 
cluding Lycophris  of  De  Montf.;  Helicites,  tnclodm^  R.- 
talites  and  Egeon  of  De  Mont. ;  Sideroliles,  including  Tinv^ 
porus  and  Siderolithes  of  De  Montf. ;  Orbioulina,  taoiudii^ 
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leon  of  Oken;    Dolabella;   Bui*satella;   Notarclius;  and 
Elysia. 

Family  3.  PatelloVdea.  Geyieni,  Umbrella  (Acardo  of 
Megerle);  Siphonaria;  andTylodina. 

Family  4.  Akera.  Genera^  Bulla,  including  Aplustrc  of 
Schum.  and  Atys  and  Scaphander  of  De  Montf. ;  BeUero- 
phus;  BuUxa;  Lobaria;  Sormelus;  Gasteroptera ;  and 
Atlas. 

$2. 

Order  1. 

Aporobrcmchiata. 

Family  1 .  Theeosomata.  Genera,  Hyalooa ;  Cleodoro, 
including  Vaginella  of  Duudin  and  Styliola  of  Lesueur ; 
Cymbulia,  including;  Argivora  of  Lesueur ;  and  Pyrgo. 

Family  2.  Gymnosomala.  Genera,  Clio,  including  Clio- 
ditcg,  Quoy,  and  Gaim. ;  and  Pncumoderma. 

Family  3.  Psilosomata.     Germs,  Phylliruo 

Older  2. 

PuJybranchiata, 

Family  1.  Tctraccrata.  Genera,  Glaucus;  Laniogcrus; 
Tergipes;  Cuvoliaa;  £uli(la;  Dermatobranclius;  and  Pla- 
cob  r  audi  us. 

Family  2.  Dicorala.  Genera^  Scyllsca ;  Tritonia ;  and 
Tethys. 

Order  3. 

Cyclohrancliiaia. 

Gnncra,  Doris,  including  Polycera  of  Cuv. ;  Onchidoris; 
and  Puronia. 

*  Order  4. 

In/erobranchiata. 

Genera,  Phyllidia  and  Linguella. 

O.dcr  5. 

Nucleobranc/iiata, 

Family  1.  Neclopoda.  Genera,  Pterotrachea,  including 
Firola,  FiroHiideH  and  Sat^iteHa  of  Lesueur;  and  Cari- 
na ria. 

Family  2.  Pleropoda.  Genera,  Atlanta,  Spiratella,  and 
Argonaula. 

Subclass  IIL 

Paraccpbalophora  Hcrmapbrodita  (Patella,  Linn.)* 

Organs  of  respiration  and  shell  symmetrical. 

Order  1. 
CirrhobrancJiiata. 
Genus,  Denlalium,  including  Entalo  of  Defr. 

Order  2. 
Cervicohranrh  iala» 

Familv  1.  Relifera.  Genus  Patella,  including  Helcion 
of  Dc  M'outf. 

Family  2.  BranrhifiMa.  Gtfn/»ra  Fissurella;  Emarginula, 
including  Rimula  of  Defiance ;  and  Parmophorus. 

$2. 

Organs  of  respiration  and  shell  non-symmetrical. 

Order  3. 

Scutibranchiata, 

Family  1.  Otidca.  Cf7«^;-a,  Huliolis,  including  Padollus 
of  De  Montf,  and  Stomatia  of  Lam. ;  and  Ancylus. 

Family  2.  Calyptrncca.  Genera,  Crepidula;  Calyptrsca; 
Capulus  ;  Hipponyx ;  and  Notrema. 

Class  IIL 
Acephalophora. 

Order  1. 
Palliobrat}chiat€U 

Shell  symmetrical. 
Genera,  Lingiila,  Tercbratula,   including   Pentamerus, 

airifer,  and  Productus,  Sow.,  Strygoccphalus,  Defr.,  and 
igas;Thecidca;  Stropbomena;  Pachytcs;  Diancluu'a ;  and 
Podopsis. 

$2. 

Shell  non'symmetrical,  irregular,  constantly  adherent 
GencrOf  Orbicula,  including  Discina,  Lam.;  and  Crania. 


Order  2. 

Rudista. 
Genera,  Spherulites;  Hippurites;  Radiolites;  Biroitritet; 
including  lodamia  of  Defr.;  and  Calceola. 

Order  3. 
LameUibranehiaia, 

Family  L  Ostracea.  Genera^  Anomia;  Plftcttoa;  Har- 
pax ;  Ostrea ;  and  Gryphsa. 

Family  2.  Subostracea  (Ostrea,  Linn.).  Genera,  0»1rc<i ; 
Spondylus;  Plicatula;  Hinnites;  Pecten,  including  Am u- 
sium  and  Pandora  of  Megerle,  and  Neilhea  of  Urouct , 
Pedum ;  and  Lima. 

Family  3.     Margaritacea.     Cr^ii^ra,  Vulsella;  Malltn]^: 
Perna;  Crenatula;  Inoceramus;  Catillus;  Pulvinifes;  U*  .• 
villia;  and  Avicula,  including  Margaritiphora  uf  Mq^erU- 
Margarita,  Leach,  Meleagrina,  Lam. 

Family  4.  Mytilacea.  Genera,  My  til  us,  including  M  " 
diolaand  Lithodoraus  (Lithophaga  of  Megerle);  Pinna. 

Family  5.  Polyodonta,orArcaoea( Area,  Linn.).  Gmrr.t, 
Area,  including  Trisis  of  Oken,  and  CucuUxa  of  I^ntn. ; 
Pectunculus;  and  Nucula. 

Family  6.  Submytilacea.  *  (species  with  an  epidenn.'^ 
and  nacreous;  freshwater).  Genera,  Anodonta,  tnrlurlirtt; 
Berpolis,  Leach,  Iridina,  Lam.,  Dipsas  of  Leach,  Alasnu^- 
donta  of  Say,  and  Cristaria  of  Schum.;  Unio,  includi.t^ 
Uyria  and  Castalia  of  Lam.  *  *  (species  without  an 
evident  epidermis,  not  nacreous,  and  more  or  leas  pec- 
tinated; marine).  Cardita,  including  Venericardta  ol«1 
Cypricardia  of  Lam. 

Family  7.  Chamaoea.  *  (shell  irrec:ular).  Generi, 
Chama,  including  Chamostrea  of  De  Roissy;  Dicer*- s. 
Etheria.'f'  *  *  (snell  regular).  Tridacna,  tnciudtng  II  4»- 
popus ;  Isocardia;  Trigonia,  including  Opis  of  Defr. 

Familv  8.  Conchacea.  $  L  Regular  Conchacca  iti.h 
lateral  distant  teeth.  Genera,  Cardium,  including  Hemi- 
cardium  ;  Donax,  including  Capsa,  Lam. ;  Tellina,  tnclud^n^ 
Tellinides,  Lam. ;  Lucina,  including  J^ripes  of  Polt,  Am- 
phidesma  of  Lam.,  Fimbria  of  Megerle,  Corbis  of  Cut.  ; 
Cyclas,  including  Cornea,  Corbicula,  and  Pisum  of  Me- 
gerle, Cyrena  and  Galathsa  of  Lam.;  Cyprina;  Mactra;  au*l 
Erycina.  $  2.  Regular  Conchacea  witnout  lateral  distant 
teeth.  Crassatella;  Venus,  including  Arthemit  of  PoV, 
Venus,  CythersDa,  and  Crassina  of  Lam.  (A&tarte  of  S^-w- 
erby,  Nicania,  Leach),  Triquetra  of  De  Blainv.,  ind  ^f  ol- 
eoma of  Leach.  ^3.  Irregular  Conchacea;  Venerupi^  iit- 
eluding  Rupellaria  of  Fl.  de  Bell.,  and  Petricola  of  L^m. : 
Coraliiophaga ;  Clotho ;  and  Un^ulina. 

Family  9.     Pyloridea.    $  1.  Ligament  internal.     Genira, 
*  Corbula;  Spbsna;  Osteodesma,  including  Rupicola  .r 
Fl.  de  Bell.;  T^racia;   Hemicyclosloma;    and   Ana:i:. 
**  Mya,   including  Eiodona  of  Daudin;    Lutricolj«    r 
eluding  Ligula  of  Leach,  and  Lutraria  of  I^m.    $  2.  Lu;a> 
ment  external  and  convex.    Psammocola,  including  P^^'-.- 
mobia  and  Psammotea  of  Lam. ;  Soletellina;  Saoguinulau: . 
Solccurlus;  Solen;  Solemya;  Glycimeia,  including  M\ . 
concha?;    Panopsea;   Saxicava;  Byssomya;   RhombuuL*^; 
Hiatella,  including   Biapholius    of  Leac^;  GastrocLKu;i . 
Clavagella ;  and  Aspergillum. 

Familv  10.  Adesmacea.  G^^ra,  Pholas,  including  M&r- 
tesia  of  Leach;  Teredina;  Teredo;  Fistulana;  and  Septari.^ 

Order  4. 

Heterobranckiaia, 

Family  1.  Ascidiacca  ( Ascidia,  Linn.).  TVibc  I.  SIrof '. 
Ascidians.  Genera,  Ascidia ;  Bipapillaria ;  Fodia.  Tr>W  : 
Aggregated  A scidians,  Pyura ;  Distoroa,  including  S'o  J- 
lina  of  Savign.;  Botryllus,  including  Diaxoma  and  PoS- 
clina  of  Saviim.,  and  Polycyclus  and  Botryllus  of  I  am  ; 
Synoicum,  including  Enoaclium,  Didermum,  and  Aplid.un 
of  Savign.,  and  Pulmonclla  of  Lam. 

Family  2.     Salpacea.    Tribe  1.    Simple  Salpians«     G^ 
nera,  Salna,  including  the  genera  Monophore  and  TitD^ 
rienne  of  Quoy  and  Gaimard    Tribe  2.  Aggregated  Sal- 
pians,  Pyrosoma. 

Sub-type. 

Malbntozoaria. 
Class  L 
Nematopoda. 
Family   L    Lcpadicea.    Genera,  Lepas;    Gymnolepa^ 

t  M  (W  UlainviOc,  in  his  corrcciions,  tt1b3»-»  thai  Rtli«nii«{n 
ttodvr  the  Suhmyiilacca,  ncficrdiug  U»  Uic  opinion  of  Mr.So««rby. 
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abundant  and  cheap.  The  dtixens  are  gay,  courteous,  and 
hospitable ;  and  the  females  are  renowned  throughout  Spain 
for  their  grace  and  beauty,  sprightliness  and  humour.  The 
lower  orders  of  Malaguenos  are  indolent,  thievish,  revenge* 
ful,  and  prone  to  commit  assassination.  Malaga  gave  birth 
in  the  twelfth  century  to  Ibn  Beithar»  the  naturalist,  the 
Pliny  of  the  Arabians. 

(Pons,  Via^e  de  EspaiUi;  Cruz,  Viage  de  Espama;  La- 
horde,  ItifUratre  Descriptifde  PEspagne ;  Carter's  Journey 
from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga;  Townsend's  Spain;  Conde's 
Aledri9  and  Historia  de  las  Arabes  en  Espatia,  This  account 
of  Malaga  is  principally  from  personal  observation.) 

MALAGRIDA.    [Jesuits.] 

MA'LALA,  JOHN  (called  also  Malela,  or  Malalas,  or 
Malolas),  was  the  author  of  a  chronicle  in  the  Greek  Ian- 
guaj^e,  in  18  books,  which  extends  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  rei^n  of  Justinian.  The  time  in  which  he 
lived  is  imcertain.  He  must  have  been  alive  after  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  since  he  mentions  the  number  of  years 
which  that  emperor  reigned.  Hody,  in  his  Prolegomena  to 
the  Oxford  edition  of  this  writer,  endeavours  to  show  that  he 
lived  in  the  ninth  century;  but  this  opinion  has  been  con* 
ttoyerted  by  Jortin,  Gibbon,  Reiske,  and  L.  Dindorf,  who 
maintain  that  he  lived  shortly  after  the  reign  of  Justinian. 

Malala  is  a  Syriac  word,  signifying  *  orator,*  or  *  rheto- 
rician.' He  is  also  called  John  of  Antioch ;  but  he  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  John  of  Antioch  who  also  wrote 
a  chronicle,  extracts  from  which  have  been  preserved  in  a 
work  of  Constantino  Porphyrogennetus,  •  On  Virtues  and 
Vices.' 

The  chronicle  of  Malala  was  printed  for  the  first  time  at 
Oxford,  1691,  under  the  superintendence  of  Chilmead,  who 
died  however  before  the  work  was  published.  Hody  pre- 
fixed a  dissertation  to  that  edition  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  Malala ;  and  Bentley  an  appendix,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  Mill,  in  which  he  corrected  numerous  passages.  Bentley's 
letter  to  Mill  was  reprinted  at  the  end  of  Bentley's  'Kmen- 
dationes  in  Menandri  et  Philemonis  Reliquias,'  Camb., 
1713.  The  chronicle  was  also  pufellshed  at  Venice  in  1733; 
but  the  best  edition  isbvL.  Dindorf  (Bonn,  1831),  which 
contains  the  notes  of  Chilmead  and  Hody,  as  well  as  Bent- 
ley's letter  to  Mill. 

(Hody's  Prolegomena ;  Dindorf  s  Pre/ace.) 
MALARN,  LAKE  OF.  [Sweden.] 
MALATIA  (or  more  correctly  Malatiyah),  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  about  38"  25'  N.  lat.  and  38**  20'  E.  long.,  is  built  in 
a  fine  plain,  about  1 5  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
About  six  miles  south-west  of  it  is  the  town  of  Asp^i,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Malatiyah  retire  for  the  seven 
summer  months,  returning  fur  the  five  winter  months  to 
Malatiyah.  These  towns,  which  may  be  considered  as  one, 
contained  in  1 836, 3923  families,  2800  of  which  were  Turkish 
and  1123  Armenian.  The  iovm  was  formerly  more  popu- 
lous, but  plague,  cholera,  and  the  depredations  of  the  Kurds 
have  greatly  reduced  it.  Aspiizi  is  situated  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain  in  a  forest  of  fruit-trees.  Malatiyah  is  in  a  plain, 
which  at  present  is  nearly  reduced  to  an  uncultivated  state. 
The  antient  walls  arc  in  ruins,  and  in  most  parts  have  fallen 
down ;  the  houses  have  a  mean  appearance,  and  the  shops 
in  the  bazar  are  mere  mud-stalls.  There  are  two  well  built 
mosques  and  two  caravanserais,  all  in  the  Persian  style  of 
architecture.  Malatiyah  derives  its  present  importance 
only  from  its  being  situated  on  the  great  caravan-road 
which  leads  from  Sivas  to  Diar-bekr  and  Mozul,  and  from 
being  one  of  the  places  to  which  the  Kurds  resort  for  the 
pui*pose  of  trade.  (Brant,  in  the  London  Geographical 
Journal^  vol.  vi.) 

MALAY  PENINSULA  constitutes  the  most  southern 
extremity  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  extending  between  the 
Gulf  of  Bengal  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca  on  the  west,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Chinese  Sea  on  the  cast.  It  is 
united  to  the  continent  at  its  northern  extremity.  Its  most 
southern  points  form  the  northern  shores  of  the  Straits  of 
Singapore.  Kwi  Point,  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  TanasRcrim  river,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Bengal, 
may  be  considered  as  constituting  its  northern  boundary: 
they  are  situated  near  12°  N.  lat.  Cape  Bums,  the  most 
southern  promontory  of  Asia,  in  1**  15' N.  lat.,  and  Cape 
Romania,  in  1®  17',  constitute  the  two  extremities  of  the 
Straits  of  Singapore.  The  peninsula  lies  between  dH^  and 
104°  E.  long.  It  is  750  miles  long,  with  a  width  varying 
between  60  and  180  miles.  Its  surface  may  cover  an  area 
of  about  80,000 xsquare  miles,  or  about  400U  square  miles 
less  than  that  of  Great  Britain, 
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The  peninsula  is  traversed  by  a  niountaio^nnM^  whw^h  i4 
a  continuation  of  the  Saroroiyet  (i.e.  three  bunoiod  p«ak«  i 
mountains,  which  between  12°  and  14°  N.  lat  separate  M  ^> 
valley  of  the  Tanasserim  river  from  the  streams  which  1 1. 
into  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  This  chain,  which  in  this  part  rt»<.^ 
in  numerous  peaks  to  the  elevation  of  3000  fe«t«  sink^ 
lower  south  of  Kwi  Point,  where  it  traverses  the  isthmus  i-( 
Krah,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  peninsula,  between  b"  at  «1 
1 2°  N.  lat  It  appears  that  the  mountain-range  on  tl « 
long  istlimus,  though  of  moderate  elevation,  ooui  pic9  ti*- 
gether  with  its  otlsets  the  whole  country  from  one  sea  to  ti.«* 
other,  except  at  its  southern  extremity,  where  an  extvr.^..o 
tract  of  alluvial  land,  enclosing  the  bay  of  Chai-ya,  occur» 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

The  isthmus  of  Krah  lies  due  north  and  south.  At  tN 
southern  extremity,  between  8°  and  9°  N.  lat^  the  M3l.:v 
Peninsula  turns  to'  the  south-east  and  preserves  tbi&  d.ii  .*• 
tion  to  ila  most  southern  point  Between  6°  30'  and  h  N. 
lat  the  mountains  seem  to  be  higher  than  on  the  isthtou*, 
but  this  fact  is  not  established,  as  no  European  ha%  4*\>r 
traversed  this  country.  The  tract  between  ft°  and  6"  ;•'' 
N.lat  appears  to  be  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain-ranj' . 
the  peak  of  Titch  Bangsa,  opposite  the  town  of  Qixvl, 
rising,  according  to  Crawford,  to  6000  feet  The  inoufit.nu.<« 
in  this  part  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  the  country,  ]ea\  luz 
only  a  low  level  tract,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  in  hk:.:  . 
along  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  which  is  swampy  and  moNi.i 
covered  with  jungle,  but  when  cultivated  yields  rich  cr--;» 
of  rice.  On  the  eastern  coast  the  level  tracts  are  probaMr 
more  extensive,  but  the  offsets  of  the  mountains  in  )K>h.t 
parts  approach  near  the  sea-shore,  as  Cape  Palani  ai.a 
Rocky  Point. 

South  of  5°  N.  lat  is  the  widbst  part  of  the  penin.'^uir, 
which  is  about  180  mi4es  in  breadth.  The  interior  or  m<.>u:  • 
tain-region  of  this  part  is  little  known,  but  it  is  certain  ti.i! 
it  is  less  elevated  than  the  country  farther  north,  and  u.e 
summits  of  the  hills  are  more  rounded.  The  level  tt:  ; 
along  the  Straits  of  Malacca  widens  considerably,  bi ... 
about  18  miles  in  breadth  north  of  4^  lat.,  and  more  tita 
20  miles  in  breadth  south  of  that  parallel;  but  along  ti> 
sea-shore  a  few  isolated  hiVls  rise  to  a  moderate  height,  a« 
Rachado  Point  and  others.  The  range  forming  the  w a! un- 
shed between  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca and  the  Chinese  Sea  docs  not  occupy  the  centre  i 
the  peninsula,  but  is  nearer  the  western  than  the  esMr  a 
shores.  The  level  country  along  the  Chinese  Sea  i»  &)-.^ 
so  far  as  is  known,  much  more  extensive  south  of  .. 
town  of  Pahang,  and  contains  a  lake,  that  of  Braugh.  .•• 
miles  in  circumference.  On  the  eastern  boundary  of  u.- 
district  of  Malacca  is  an  elevated  summit  ^he  Gun-  *  : 
Leadang  of  the  natives,  and  Mount  Ophir  of  the  P<.- 
tuguese,  whose  summit  is  estimated  to  be  4000  feet  h:::  . 
It  is  24  miles  from  the  Straits.  Proceeding  fsrther  si)u'.  , 
the  mountains  subside  into  hills;  but  even  along  the  Od 
Straits,  which  divide  the  island  of  Singapore  from  the  tor- 
tinent  the  country  presents  a  rocky  and  elevated  shore,  an! 
its  surface  is  strongly  undulating,  though  it  can  hardly  k- 
called  hilly.  Towards  this  extremity  the  le\*el  coutttn 
along  the  Straits  of  Malsoca  and  the  Chinese  Sea  is  of  i.  • 
considerable  width. 

The  comparatively  small  widtli  of  this  peninsula  and  th- 
disposition  of  the  mountain-range  prevent  the  formatum  i  f 
considerable  rivers.  The  lan^cst  which  are  known  are  thc> 
Muar  river,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  <ii^ 
trict  of  Malacca  and  falls  into  the  strait  of  tliat  name,  a:.  I 
the  Pahang  river,  which  runs  nearly  north  on  the  carter. \ 
side  of  the  peninsula.  Both  rivers  are  navigable  het*  -  > 
they  issue  from  the  mountains,  and  are  separated  by  4 
portage  of  not  more  than'  300  yards.  The  Pahang  ri^  rr 
flows  200  miles  under  the  name  of  Surutincr,  and  falU  in-.> 
the  lake  of  Braugh,  from  which  it  issues  under  the  name  f 
the  Braugh  river,  but  soon  takes  that  of  Pahang  rivor.  A  i 
its  mouth, near  Pahang,  arc  four  large  islands,  planted  yrnix 
cocoa- n u t  and  palm  trees.  1 1  is  probable  that  there  an?  ot ^u -r 
rivers,  navigable  at  least  for  a  considerable  extent,  but  \W\ 
are  not  known.  Tlie  number  of  small  riven  i»  very  grvj;, 
and  there  probably  is  no  country  better  watered  tlMsn  tVn 
peninsula. 

The  climate  differs  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  vf 
the  peninsula.  The  eastern  resembles  the  ooast  of  C^kr  «- 
mandel  and  of  Cochin  China  Proper,  as  the  mountain- rarv^* 
interrupts  the  clouds  brought  by  the  80utl>-west  mcms(v>ii, 
during  which  period  the  dry  season  prevails.  But  the  coun- 
try is  exposed  to  the  full  effects  of  the  north-east  moosovu 
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and  the  wet  Mason  oomnienees  in  the  beg:inning  of  No- 
vember and  continues  till  March.    The  northern  part  of 
the  western  coast  is  exposed  to  the  south-west  monsoon,  and 
in  climate  resembles  Aracan,  having  its  nuny  season  in 
our  summer,  and  its  dry  season  in  our  winter.    The  southern 
portion  of  the  western  coast  differs  in  climate  from  all  other 
countries  in  8outh«m  Asia.    It  constitutes  the  eastern  side 
of  a  large  valley,  running  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  Straits  of  Malacca  extend  like  a 
large  river.    On  the  north-east  this  valley  is  sheltered  by 
the  mountain-range  which  traverses  the  peninsula  in  its 
whole  length,  and  on  the  south-west  by  that  mountain-chain 
which  extends  along  the  south-western  shores  of  the  island 
of  Sumatra.    Thus  this  country,  as  well  as  the  low  eastern 
coast  of  Sumatra,  is  perfectly  sheltered  against  both  mon- 
soons, the  north-eastern  and  the  south-western.  In  this  coun- 
try accordingly  the  regular  succession  of  dry  and  wet  seasons 
is  unknown.  Showers  of  rain  fall  in  every  month  of  the  year, 
but  more  abundantly  in  our  summer.     They  moderate  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  and  maintain  a  vigorous  vegetation. 
No  galea  are  known  to  occur,  and  no  winds  except  the  sea 
and  land  breezes.    The  heat  is  not  so  insupportable  as  in 
other  countries  near  the  equator ;  and  though  during  the 
day  the  sandy  shores  aro  heated  to  a  great  degree,  the  air 
is  cooled  sufficiently  during  the  night.    Though  no  meteo- 
rolo<peal  observations  on  this  country  have  been  published, 
it  is  known  that  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  compara- 
tively very  small;  it  seems  to  amount  hardly  to  10  or  12 
degrees  in  the  whole  year. 

The  soil  seems  not  to  be  distinguished  by  fertility,  being 
in  most  places  composed  of  a  tough  red  clay,  or  of  a  black 
earth  similar  to  peat ;  but  in  many  places  it  yields  rich 
crops  of  rioc.  Besides  rice  the  inhabitants  live  on  plantains 
and  some  other  vegetables ;  also  on  fruits,  in  which  this 
country,  especially  towards  the  south,  surpasses  all  other 
countries.  The  cultivated  fruits  are  chietly  pine-apples, 
mangosteens,  durion,  shaddocks,  and  oranges.  As  articles 
of  commerce,  pepper,  cotton,  and  a  little  coffee  ore  culti- 
vated. The  country  is  generally  covered  with  high  trees, 
even  on  part  of  the  mountains,  but  the  teak-tree  does  not  i 
oecur.  The  variety  of  trees  and  plants  is  very  great,  but 
they  have  not  been  examined  by  botanists,  except  in  a  few 
places.     Rattans  are  exported  in  great  numbers. 

Cattle  are  few  in  number,  but  buffaloes  abound.  No 
sheep  are  kept ;  hogs  and  fowls  are  plentiful.  In  the  un- 
cultivated tracts  ana  woods  tigers,  leopards,  and  rhinoce- 
roses are  frequently  met  with,  and  sometimes  elephants. 
Among  the  birds,  that  kind  of  swallow  which  makes  tho 
edible  nests  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  occurs  however 
chiefly  on  the  islands  which  skirt  the  peninsula  on  the 
west,  and  perhaps  also  in  some  places  on  the  western  coast, 
where  the  rocks  approach  the  sea-shore.  Fish  is  extremely 
plentiful,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  common  articles 
of  food. 

The  most  important  articles  of  commerce  are  from  the 
mineral  kingdom.  Grold  is  found  in  all  the  rivers,  and  also 
got  from  mines.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  this  metal  is  col- 
lected to  justify  the  name  of  Chersonesus  Aurea,  or  the 
Golden  Chersonese,  which  the  antients  gave  to  this  country. 
Tin  is  still  more  abundant,  and  seems  to  occur  in  the  whole 
range  from  the  isthmus  of  Krah  to  the  southern  extremity, 
but  not  in  the  Samroiyet  range,  north  of  the  isthmus. 
The  quantity  annually  collected  probably  exceeds  40,000 
peculs  (1  pecul  =  133i  pounds),  and  the  greatest  part  goes 
to  Pulo  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore :  part  is  exported 
from  the  harbours  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  China.  Other 
metals  are  not  noticed. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  Siamese  and  of 
Malays.  The  former  occupy  the  isthmus  of  Krah  and  the 
dibincts  north  of  6°  40'  N.  lat..  and  the  latter  the  remainder 
of  the  peninsula.  Tho  Malays  of  this  country  have  not 
attained  that  degree  of  civilisation  which  is  found  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  and  Java.  They  show  little 
industry  in  cultivating  the  ground,  and  still  less  in  the 
mechanical  arts.  Their  principal  occupation  is  fishing. 
[M.\i.AYsi.]  The  language  of  these  nations  is  different.  In 
tho  interior  there  are  two  other  nations :  the  Jakong,  or 
Benua,  inhabit  some  wooded  plains  towards  the  soutnern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula ;  they  are  of  a  eopper-colour, 
their  hair  is  straight,  and  therr  features  resemble  those  of 
tlio  Malays.  They  have  no  fixed  habitations,  and  live  by 
tiie  produce  of  the  chace.  Crawfurd  thinks  that  they  arc 
Malays  in  the  lowest  state  of  civilisation,  an  opinion  which 
in  supported  by  their  language,  which  contains  but  few 


words  that  oaanot  be  traced  in  the  Malay  language.    In 

the  interior,  between  6°  and  8%  live  the  Samangs,  who 
seem  to  belong  to  the  race  commonly  called  the  Australian 
negroesi  which  is  found  from  the  Adaman  Islands  on 
the  west,  to  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  on  the  east,  as  well  as 
on  the  continent  of  Australia.  They  resemble  the  African 
negroes  in  their  features,  and  have  woolly  hair.  In  sta- 
ture however  they  are  much  shorter,  their  average  height, 
according  to  Light,  in  Marsden's '  History  of  Sumatra,'  not 
exceeding  4  feet  8  inches.  They  have  no  fixed  habitations, 
they  Uve  in  the  forests  and  mountains  on  the  produce  of 
the  chase,  and  eat  every  kind  of  animal  food,  even  rep- 
tiles. They  are  extremely  timid,  and  have  little  intercourse 
with  their  neighbours.  The  whole  of  the  Malay  peninsula 
is  thinly  inhabited,  and  many  extensive  districts  in  the 
interior  are  unpeopled.  The  whole  population  perhaps 
does  not  exceed  one  million. 

The  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  south  as  the 
bay  of  Chai-ya,  is  immediately  subject  to  the  king  of  Siam. 
On  that  bay  are  two  harbours,  called  Chai-ya  and  Bandon, 
and  on  the  opposite  western  coast  the  harbour  of  Phunga, 
or  Pongo,  from  which  a  commercial  road  traverses  the 
peninsula  to  Chai-ya  and  Bandon.  The  produce  of  the 
island  of  Junk  Seylon,  or  Salanga,  and  also  European 
goods,  are  transported  from  Phunga  across  the  isthmus  to 
Bandon  and  Chai-ya,  and  thence  shipped  to  Bangkok. 
From  the  island  of  Kos  Sammi,  or  Pulo  Carnam,  the  Chi- 
nese fetch  cotton  and  edible  nests;  ton  or  fifteen  junks 
arrive  annually  for  that  purpose. 

That  portion  of  the  peninsula  which  lies  between  the  bay 
of  Chai-ya  and  Cajoe  Patani  is  partly  governed  by  Malay 
sovereigns,  dependent  on  the  king  of  Siam,  and  partly  be- 
longs immediately  to  Siam.  The  town  of  ligar  is  said  to 
have  5000  inhabitants,  Malays,  Chinese,  and  Siamese.  A 
few  Chinese  junks  arrive  annually  here  for  cotton,  tin, 
pepper,  and  rattans.  The  same  articles,  and  in  addition  to 
them  sapan-wood,  are  exported  from  the  towns  of  Ta^ 
lung  and  Sungara,  which  lie  opposite  the  mountainous 
island  of  Tantalem.  A  road  begins  at  Taluug  which  crosses 
the  peninsula  to  the  small  town  of  IVang,  and  is  passable 
for  elephants.  Patani  is  the  most  southern  of  the  small 
kingdoms  subject  to  Siam.  It  is  more  fertile  and  productive 
tlian  the  other  Malay  states.  Its  capital  was  once  much 
visited  by  vessels  from  Hindustan  in  their  voyages  to  Siam, 
Cochinchina,  and  China,  but  at  present  it  is  rarelv  resorted 
to.  It  has  some  intercourse  with  Singapore;  it  exports 
much  rice  and  salt,  and  a  little  tin. 

The  kingdoms  of  Calantan  and  Tringano  on  the  eastern, 
and  that  of  Queda  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  are 
only  nominally  dependent  on  Siam,  and  their  commercial 
produce,  consisting  of  gold,  tin,  and  pepper,  is  brought 
to  Singapore.  Tringano,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Tringano,  seems  to  be  a  considerable  place. 
From  Queda  a  commercial  road,  passable  tor  elephants, 
leads  across  the  peninsula  to  Sungora ;  this  road  is  much 
freouented.  Another  communication  connects  the  mouth 
of  tne  river  Muda  in  Queda  with  the  town  of  Patani.  For 
a  considerable  distance  the  goods  are  conveyed  in  boats  on 
the  river,  but  still  this  road  is  not  much  frequented.  The 
British  colony  of  Pulo  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  it 
partly  situated  within  the  kingdom  of  Queda.  [Penang.] 
The  town  of  Queda  is  a  small  place.  Its  commerce  was 
formerly  considerable,  but  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  tho 
establishment  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  A  few  miles 
farther  up  is  Alustar,  a  more  populous  place,  and  the  &- 
vorite  residence  of  the  princes. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  is  divided  be« 
tween  the  kingdoms  of  Pahang  and  J  chore  on  the  eastern 
side,  that  of  Rumbowe  in  the  interior,  and  those  of  Salangore 
and  Perak  on  the  western  coast,  together  with  the  British 
colony  of  Malacca.  [Malacca..]  These  kingdoms  are  inde- 
pendent, and  under  the  protection  of  the  British.  None  of 
the  commercial  places  in  these  states  are  of  importance ; 
they  send  their  produce,  consisting  of  g[old,  tin,  and  pepper, 
to  Malacca  and  Singapore.  Perak  contains  the  most  proouc- 
tive  tin  mines  in  the  peninsula,  and  in  Salangore  also  some 
rich  tin  mines  have  been  opened,  not  far  from  Cane 
Rachado.  The  islands  lying  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  as  far  as  the 
Nantnas,  are  subject  to  Johore.  Between  the  towns  of  Ma- 
lacca and  Pahang  there  is  a  communication,  which  is  much 
favoured  by  the  water-carriage  on  the  river  Suruting,  a 
branch  of  the  Pahang  river,  and  also  on  the  Pahang. 

(Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra  ;  Crawfurd's  Embassy  to 
SiufH  and  Cochin  China;  Finlaysou's  Jbttr/io/  of  a  Mission 
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to  Siam  and  Hu6;    and  Noticea  qf  the  Indian  Archtpe- 
logo,  &o.,  collected  by  J.  H.  Moor,  Singapore,  1837.) 

MALAYS,  THE,  arc  a  nation  of  Southern  Asia,  who 
occupy  the  shores  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and,  if  language 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  fact,  seem  to  have  spread 
over  all  the  islands  from  Madagascar  on  the  vest  to  Easter 
Island  on  the  east  Almost  all  the  languages  spoken  in 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  m  the  Pacific 
contain  a  great  number  of  words  and  expressions  which 
evidently  are  derived  from  the  Malay  language,  and  the 
physical  character  of  the  people  confirms  the  inference 
drawn  from  this  circumstance.  The  great  body  of  this 
nation  however  inhabit  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 

In  person  the  Malays  are  short,  squat,  and  robust  The 
medium  height  of  the  men  may  be  five  feet  two  inches,  and 
that  of  the  women  four  feet  eleven  inches,  or  about  four 
inches  less  than  the  average  stature  of  Europeans.  Their 
lower  limbs  are  rather  large  and  heavy,  but  not  ill-formed. 
Their  arms  are  rather  fleshy  than  muscular.  The  face  is 
of  a  round  form,  the  mouth  is  wide,  and  the  teeth  remark- 
ably fine.  The  chin  is  rather  of  a  square  form ;  the  an- 
gles of  the  lower  jaw  are  very  prominent  The  cheek- 
bones are  high,  and  the  cheek  consequently  rather  hollow. 
The  nose  is  short  and  small,  never  prominent,  but  never 
flat  The  eyes  are  small,  and  always  black.  The  com- 
plexion is  generally  brown,  but  varies  a  little  in  the  different 
tribes:  climate  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  colour. 
The  fairest  races  are  generally  to  the  west,  but  some  of  ihem 
are  on  the  equator.  The  hair  is  long,  lank,  harsh,  and 
always  black.  Compared  with  Europeans  and  the  nations  of 
western  Asia,  the  Malays  must  be  considered  an  ill-looking 
people.  In  person  and  complexion  they  most  resemble  the 
mhabitants  ot  Siam  and  Ava,  but  they  differ  considerably 
even  flrom  thom,  and  are  a  very  distinct  people,  with  a 
striking  likeness  among  themselves,  and  a  marked  dissimi- 
larity from  all  other  people. 

Crawfhrd,  who  has  carefully  examined  the  different  lan- 
guages of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  finds  in  them  a  great 
similarity  in  respect  of  pronunciation,  grammatical  struc- 
ture, and  idiom.  Twenty  consonants  and  fivo  vowels 
are  the  greatest  number  which  these  languages  generally 
admit,  and  only  two  diphthong  sounds  occur.  The  struc- 
ture of  these  languages  is  very  simple:  the  relations  of 
nouns  are  marked  by  prepositions,  the  tenses  of  verbs  by  aux- 
iliaries, the  passive  forms  by  the  prefixing  of  particles,  and 
the  transitive  forms  by  aflixing  particles.  Many  idiomatic 
phrases,  though  expressed  by  words  differing  in  sound  among 
different  tribes,  agree  in  the  signification  of  the  single  words. 
These  languages  are  rich  in  expressions  for  familiar  objects, 
but  poor  in  the  expression  of  abstract  ideas,  particularly 
such  as  relate  to  the  operations  of  the  mind.  For  many  moral 
ideas  they  have  no  expressions  at  all.  Not  less  than  five 
kinds  of  written  character  arc  kno.wn  among  the  nations 
who  inhabit  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  Arabic  characters 
not  included,  which  are  in  general  use  among  the  nations 
that  speak  the  Malay  language. 

The  Malays  have  made  considerable  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  mone  in  the  island  of  Java  than  on  the  otlier 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  arc  well  acquainted 
with  agriculture  and  some  of  the  mechanical  arts.  They 
have  also  made  some  progress  in  medicine  and  music.  They 
are  undoubtedly  more  civilized  than  any  of  the  nations  of 
southern  Asia  which  inhabit  the  countries  between  China 
and  Hindustan.  The  Malays  have  great  mental  activity, 
and  eagerly  apply  themselves  to  commerce  and  navigation, 
but  their  navigation  does  not  extend  beyond  the  seas  sur- 
rounding the  Indian  Archipelago.  Being  expert  navigators 
in  these  seas,  and  being  favoured  by  the  great  number  of 
small  inhabited  islands,  their  daring  spirit  urges  them  to 
piracy.  Various  parts  of  the  Indian  Sea  are  thus  made 
very  dangerous  for  small  vessels,  but  the  Malay  pirates 
rarely  attack  European  ships.  Most  of  the  Malay  tribes 
that  inhabit  the  Indian  Archipelago  are  Mohammedans, 
but  they  differ  considerably  from  the  Arabs  in  manners; 
their  wives,  for  instance,  arc  not  sccludixl  from  society. 
They  are  very  revengeful,  and  among  the  different  ways 
of  taking  revenge  is  the  extraordinary  one  of 'running' a 
muck,*  as  it  is  called. 

According  to  the  traditional  hi.storyof  many  of  the  Malay 
tribes,  the  couiUry  of  Mcnangkabao,  in  the  interior  of  Su- 
matra, is  their  ori»;inal  seat,  and  it  ij>  as>tTtcrl  that  the\  (irit 
issued  from  it  so  late  as  11  CO,  and  passed  to  the  Malay 
reumsula,  whore  they  built  a  town,  called    Siugapura. 


Hence  they  are  said  to  have  spread  over  die  lower  parta 
of  all  the  isUnds  of  the  Archipelago.  But  when  wv  con- 
sider how  far  the  Malay  tribes  are  scattered  towards  tbo 
east  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  this  tradition  seems  i^ry 
improbable.  It  may  however  refer  to  the  introdaetioo  of 
the  Mohammedan  creed,  as,  according  to  Maisden,  a  M\/- 
hammedan  is  called  in  Sumatra  a  Malay,  even  when  hv 
belongs  to  one  of  the  tribes  which  are  not  of  Malay  origin. 
In  the  larger  islands  the  Malay  population  generally  ocx:u- 
pies  only  the  lower  tracts  along  the  coast,  and  the  odgir^i 
mhabitants  have  retired  before  them  into  the  interior.  On 
the  smaller  islands  the  original  inhabitants  have  been  ex- 
tirpated by  them. 

(Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra  ;  and  Crawfurd's  His''  r^ 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.) 

MALCOLM  I.,  king  of  Scots,  was  the  son  of  King  IX> 
nald  IV.,  who  died  in  the  year  904.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  when  King  Constantino  III.  abdicated,  for  the  rctirr- 
ment  of  a  monastery,  in  the  year  944;  and  he  appear*  to 
have  reigned  about  ten  years.  The  principal  event  of  Kjs 
reign  was  the  cession  of  Cumbria  by  the  English  king  to  tlic 
king  of  Scots.  In  this  it  is  said  the  English  king  resign*  «J 
to  Scotland  what  he  found  he  could  not  easily  retain,  tl.« 
border  districts  being,  from  the  mixed  character  of  the  yy^ 
pulation,  in  a  state  of  very  frequent  disturbance;  ami  by 
the  cession  of  these  districts  the  English  king  hoped  to  t^e- 
cure  the  fealty  and  friendship  of  the  kins  of  Scots.  Mal- 
colm was  slain  by  the  men  of  Moray,  in  the  north  of  Scut- 
land,  where  he  had  marched  to  repress  an  insurrection  in 
that  quarter ;  'but  the  precise  time,  place,  or  circumstance  m 
which  this  event  occurred,  is  not  certain.  Ho  hod  tmu 
grandsons  of  the  same  name  with  himself;  the  one  by  hts 
son  King  Dufifus,  the  other  by  his  other  son  King  Kenne:U 
III.  The  former  was  slain  by  his  ambitious  uncle  Kenneth, 
and  never  mounted  the  throne. 

MALCOLM  II.,  king  of  Scots,  was  the  son  of  Kin^ 
Kenneth  III.,  and  inheriting  the  ambitious  spirit  of  his 
father,  he  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throne,  in  opposition  to  h:^ 
cousin  King  Kenneth  IV.,  and  on  the  fall  of  the  latter  in  x 
pitched  battle  between  the  partisans  of  the  two  princts^ 
Malcolm  succeeded  in  the  year  1003.  He  reigncl  alKmt 
thirty  years,  the  greater  part  of  which  period  was  spent  in 
warlike  encounters  with  the  Danes,  who  sought  a  settle- 
ment in  the  kingdom.  It  was  in  gratitude  for  a  vicLur) 
obtained  over  these  pirates,  that  Malcolm  founded  and  en- 
dowed a  religious  nouse  at  Mortlach,  which  iif1en^ari<« 
became  a  bishopric,  and  at  a  still  later  period  went  to  fozT.., 
with  other  churches,  the  bishopric  of  Aberdeen ;  and  . .. 
the  same  occasion  he  made  manj  and  vartpus  graDU  ai.i 
oblations  to  the  church  and  clergy.  His  piety  was  acc*ipl- 
ingly  acknowledged  and  approved  by  the  papal  see.  M.l- 
colm  is  also  said  to  have  been  a  legislator,  and  tbcrtt  i.>  ^ 
collection  of  laws  which  go  by  his  name,  but  the  authciii.- 
city  of  the  Leges  Malcolmi  is  disputed.  Malcolm  died  ta 
the  year  1033  ;  and  tlierc  is  still  shown  in  thechurch-^vJ 
of  Glammis, ' King  Malcolm's  grave-stone,'  which  is  a rui- 
mass,  without  any  inscription,  16  feet  high  and  5  feet  bn  -  >l 
He  appears  to  have  had  no  son,  but  only  two  daughttris 
both  of  whom  were  married.  One  of  these  was  mother  ^f 
King  Duncan,  who  was  killed  near  Elgin  in  1039,by  a^tILke 
of '  treasonous  malice.' 

MALCOLM  in.,  kmg  of  Scots,  was  the  son  of '  the  gra- 
cious Duncan,'  whose  story  has  been  immortalized  in  tl  c 
pages  of  Shakspeare.  On  his  father's  death  Malcolm  fle  • 
itito  England ;  but  after  the  fall  of  Macbeth,  and  that  of 
his  successor,  he  recovered  his  father's  sceptre,  and  »a% 
declared  king  in  the  year  1057 ;  and,  as  Chalmers  reckon*. 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  own  age.  He  is  commcmt) 
known  in  history  as  Malcolm  Canmore,  or  Malcolm  Gr^xii- 
head,  probably  from  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  his  i  ha- 
racter.  A  contemporary  bard  gives  him  two  epithets  tbe 
one  implying  that  he  had  a  handsome  person,  theotht^r  that 
he  had  a  cheerful  mind;  and  it  appears  that  for  a  series  .-! 
years  his  reign  was  undisturbed  either  by  foreign  or  docni*»- 
tic  enemies.  The  accession  of  William  Rufus  )iuw«\v; 
proved  the  signal  for  hostilities  between  the  two  coutaric^  , 
and  in  an  encounter  with  the  English  forces  Maloulm  v^jlv 
surprised  by  Earl  Mowbray,  and  slain  on  the  30tb  ot  N*.^ 
vember,  1003,  in  about  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

MALCOLM  IV..  king  of  Scots,  was  the  grandson  •  ( 
Kiwr  David  L,  and  on  the  death  of  that  kinfr.  on  the  .  . 
of  May,  11 OJ,  he  sucivcdcd  to  the  ihrune,  being  then  lu  ii  ■ 
twelfth  year  of  his  age.    The  same  year  he  was  caltcMi  un  u. 
repress  the  iiisunection  of  Somerlod,  Lord  of  the  Islv*.  * 
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amoanted  to  3929  tons  inwards  and  2199  tons  oulwardsi  is 
declining ;  but  the  coasting  trade,  which  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  69,159  tons  inWards  and  44,11 1  tons  outwards, 
appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  In  1823  the  receipts  of  the 
eustom-house  were  17,010/.;  in  1832  they  had  declined  to 
7032/.  The  chief  part  of  the  property  of  the  corporation 
has  been  alienateo.  The  town-council  consists  of  four 
aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  The  charters  are  nume- 
rous, and  date  from  the  reign  of  Henry  U.  (7th  of  October, 
1155).  The  parish  church  of  All  Saints  is  a  very  antient 
edifice,  surmounted  b^  a  triangular  tower  of  singular  appear- 
ance. For  a  description  of  its  interior,  and  of  the  other  anti- 
quities of  Maldon,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  volume 
of  Morant's  *  History  of  Essex,*  folio,  1 768,  pp.  327-337.  The 
livings  are  a  vicarage  and  a  curacy,  producing  a  net  income 
of  319/.  and  165/.  a  year  respectively ;  the  latter  is  in  the 
patrona^  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster.  The 
population  of  the  boroueh,  in  1831,  was  3831.  The  gram- 
mar-school was  founded^y  Alderman  Breeder  in  1608.  It 
has  been  endowed  by  several  beuefoctors  with  funds  and 
landed  property ;  and  Dr.  Plume,  archdeacon  of  Rochester, 
and  founder  of  the  Plumian  professorship  of  astronomy 
and  experimental  philosophy  at  Cambridge,  bequeathed  to 
its  use  bis  valuable  library  of  books.  The  librarian  receives 
a  salary  of  40/.  a  year.  Dr.  Plume  also  established  a  scholar- 
ship of  6/.  per  annum  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  to  which 
boys  from  the  grammar-schools  of  (Jhelmsford,  Brentwood, 
and  Maldon  are  successively  eligible.  Maldon  has  re- 
turned two  members  to  parLament  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  HI. 

(Wright's  Hutory  of  the  County  qf  EiiBXt  4to.,  1883; 
Corporation  Revortt,  &c.) 

MALE  FERN,  the  rhizoma,  incorrectly  termed  root,  of 
the  Nephrodium  Filix  Mas  (Richard),  Aspidium  Filix  Mas 
(Smith),  has  been  celebrated  from  antient  times  as  an  ant- 
helmintic. The  rootstock  of  young  plants  should  be  col- 
lected in  spring  or  summer,  and  a  fresh  supply  obtained 
every  year,  as  a  change  occurs  in  the  part  a  few  months 
after  being  collected.  It  should  be  quickly  dried,  and  pre- 
served in  glass  or  earthenware  vessels  in  a  dry  place.  The 
interior  should  exhibit  a  greenish  colour,  and  possess  a  dis- 
agreeable odour,  with  a  bitter,  harsh,  astringent  taste. 

It  consists  of  an  oil,  which  may  be  extracted  by  sulphuric 
sBther ;  resin*  tannin,  sugar,  starch,  and  woody  fibre.  Hie 
oil,  which  is  of  two  distinct  kinds,  one  pure,  and  the  other 
united  with  resin  and  an  extractive,  is  the  active  principle. 
Formerly  a  powder  of  the  whole  substance  was  administered, 
but  as  the  dose  of  this  is  bulky,  Peschier  has  recommended 
pills  of  the  sathereal  extract,  which  are  found  to  be  very 
efficacious  against  that  kind  of  tape-worm  which  is  denomi- 
nated the  Bothriocephcdui  latta,  or  broad  tape-worm.  It 
is  scarcely  possessed  of  any  power  over  the  Taenia  solium. 
The  former  infests  the  small  mtestines  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Poland,  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  some  districts  of  France, 
in  all  which  countries  the  male  fern  has  a  high  reputation 
as  a  remedy ;  but  it  is  not  much  valued  as  an  anthelmintic 
in  Britain,  the  broad  tape-worm  being  nearly  unknown  in 
this  island,  though  the  Tienia  solium  aboun(is. 

The  common  mode  of  administering  it  is  to  give  a  certain 
number  of  pills  at  night,  and  a  like  number  in  the  morning, 
followed  by  some  brisk  cathartic,  as  the  male  fern  only 
kills,  but  does  not  expel  the  worm.    [Anthelkiiitics.] 

MALEBRANCHE,  NICOLAS,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious disciples  of  Des  Cartes,  who  both  gave  to  his  master's 
views  a  wider  development  and  imparted  to  them  clearness 
and  vivacity,  was  born  at  Paris,  1638.  Of  a  sickly  and  de- 
formed  habit  of  body,  Malebranche  passed  his  early  youth 
in  retirement  and  the  close  study  of  languages  and  biblical 
literature.  His  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  pursuit  of 
philosophy  by  accidentallv  meeting  with  the  work  of  Des 
Cartes '  De.Homine.'  The  perusal  of  this  work  is  said  to 
have  excited  his  susceptible  disposition  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  was  several  times  forced  to  lay  it  aside  on  account 
of  the  violent  palpitation  of  his  heart.  Abandoning  his  pre- 
vious literary  pursuits,  he  devoted  ten  vears  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  he  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  surpassing  all  his  contemporaries  in  a  knowleoge 
of  its  true  spirit  and  tendency.  As  the  result  of  his  philo- 
sophical meditations,  Malebranche  published,  in  1673,  the 
first  book  of  the  *  Recherche  de  la  Verit^,*  which  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  other  five.  This  work  thus  complete  was 
greatly  altered  in  the  teveral  subsequent  editions :  the  most 
correct  and  complete  edition  is  that  which  appeared  Uiree 


years  before  the  author's  deatn,  which  took  place  at  Paris, 
In  1715. 

The  philosophical  writings  of  Malebranche  are  a  model 
of  a  style  at  once  elegant  and  perspicuous,  in  which  neither 
the  clearness  of  the  thought  is  sacrificed  to  the  graces  of 
composition,  nor  the  ornaments  of  language  to  simpUnt). 
If  the  profound  originality  of  his  ideas  gained  Malebranche 
any  admirers,  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his  assumptionR 
exposed  him  to  much  opposition.  Amon^  the  most  &moiis 
of  his  opponents  were  Foucher,  the  Jesmt  Du  Fertre,  and 
Amaud,  who,  like  Malebranche,  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Oratory,  and  at  one  time  his  friend  and  associate. 

The  obiect  of  the  'Recherche  de  laV6rit£*  is  partly 
logical  and  partly  metaphysical.  On  the  one  hand  it  lavei- 
tigates  the  sources  of  human  error,  which  are  reduced  to 
three  general  heads— sensation,  ima^ation,  and  the  pure 
intellect  (esprit  pur).  On  the  other,  it  attempts  to  establish 
some  universal  method  for  the  investigation  and  discovery 
of  truth.  The  source  of  error  however  lies  not  in  any  iiu- 
perfection  of  the  cognitive  fsculties,  nor  in  any  incomplete 
or  wrong  employment  of  them,  but  in  the  will,  which  forms 
its  own  opinion  of  the  objects  presented  to  it  When,  fur 
instance,  we  see  a  light  or  feel  warmth,  that  which  is  in 
either  case  seen  or  felt  is  certainly  light  and  warmth,  and 
they  are  actually  perceived,  and  so  far  error  b  impossible ; 
but  when,  as  the  will  is  free  to  do,  it  is  maintained  that  tiie 
light  and  warmth  of  which  the  subject  is  percipient  exi^t 
in  the  object  without,  then  error  arises.  Now  as  aU  sensuoa^ 
perceptions  are  accompanied  by  pleasure  or  pain,  which 
chiefly  move  the  will,  sensation  is  the  principal  soxirce  of 
error,  and  especially  of  those  &lse  systemsof  morality  which 
make  the  highest  good  to  consist  in  pleasure:  £>r  the 
senses  present  to  the  mind  nothing  but  a  delusive  good* 
whereas  the  only  true  and  real  good— the  Deity — ^is  cog 
nisable  by  the  pure  intellect  alone. 

But  the  most  distinctive  point  in  the  system  of  Male- 
branche is  the  assumption  by  which  he  explained  the  pc'ss:- 
bility  of  knowledge.  For  as  he  followed  Des  Cartes  in 
making  extension  to  be  the  essence  of  matter,  and  thought 
of  mind,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  account  for  the  pos^M- 
bility  of  the  interaction  of  two  such  distinct  natures  a^ 
thought  and  extension.  The  existence  of  ideas  in  the  mind 
is,  according  to  Malebranche,  a  fkct  not  requiring  to  be 
proved;  firom  this^aot  however  he  denies  that  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  objects  corresponding  to  those  ideas  do  ac- 
tually exist;  for,  he  observes,  the  im^ination  often  pres«rni-» 
ideas  and  combinations  of  ideas  which  do  not  exist  Indc e.  1 
there  is  no  greater  hindrance  to  truth  and  knowledge  th&ii 
the  erroneous  belief  that  ideas  refer  to  actually  existing 
objects.  Now  all  ideas  may  be  classed  under  two  hea<k : 
the^are  either  internal,  f.0.  thoughts  properlv  so  calK-d, 
which  are  therefore  mere  modifications  of  the  thinking  soul ; 
or  they  are  relative  to  certain  external  objects  of  which  the 
soul  cannot  be  cognisant  without  the  mediation  of  idea\. 
Now  the  latter  refer  to  material  or  spiritual  thinn.  Ex> 
ternal  smritual  things  may  however  be  perceived  both  im- 
mediately and  also  mediately  by  ideas,  but  the  material  oniv 
mediutely,  both  because  they  are  extended  and  there  u  u'o 
community  between  them  and  the  simple  spiritual  nature 
of  the  mind,  and  because  the  mind  cannot  pass  out  to  dvr- 
tant  objects.  Here  Malebranche  refUtes  the  hypothesis  ^  f 
nuiterial  eflluxes  which  pass  from  bodies  and  enter  thruu»:  h 
the  sensuous  organs.  Because,  he  says,  these  elfluviki 
images  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  body,  and  therefun; 
being  extendeii  they  would  impede  each  other  in  the  pas»a«tf 
to  the  sensest  since  from  the  same  point  and  at  the  sau.o 
time  an  incalculable  number  of  objects  may  be  perceivcil. 
Moreover  this  hypothesis  does  not  account  for  the  petrtp- 
tion  of  the  different  distances  of  objects.  Malebranrbo 
proceeds,  in  the  next  place»  to  refute  the  supposition  th^t 
the  mind  arbitrarily  produces  the  ideas  which  it  has  of  out- 
ward objects.  This  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  a  painti  r 
can  delineate  an  animal  which  he  has  never  teen  or  heard 
described.  Equally  untenable  is  the  explanation  of  co^  i- 
tion  by  innate  ideas.  For  the  number  of  idras  which  th^^ 
mind  may  entertain  is  potentially  infinite,  and  it  is  absurd  ta 
suppose  that  an  infinity  of  ideas  have  been  originally  im- 
planted in  the  mind,  of  which  however  most  individu.^: 
minds  are  actively  conscious  of  a  verv  few  at  the  utni«iat 
Besides,  with  such  a  supposition,  the  choice  and  selection  i^ 
ideas  would  be  inexplicable.  A^in,  the  supposition  that  ai 
each  operation  of  thought  the  ideas  are  created  and  prt>> 
seoted  oy  God,  is  oontnuiicted  by  the  &et  that  the  mind  cau 
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tt  all  tuBM  think  of  whatever  olgeot  it  plaaB«i»  and  that 
consequently  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  must,  however 
obscurely,  be  always  present  to  the  mind.  Lastly,  Male* 
branche  examines  the  opinion  that  the  soul,  in  order  to  the 
perception  of  outward  objects,  requires*  nothing  but  itself, 
by  the  eontemplation  and  perfbet  development  of  its  own 
powers.  But  this  would  be  to  make  man  equal  to  peitv, 
who  alone  is  capable  of  being  cognisant  of  all  things  in  this 
manner  and  by  the  spontaneous  exercise  of  his  own  energies. 
AAer  rej^ting  these  theories  as  the  only  ones  worthy  of 
examination  of  all  that  have  been  advanced  to  account  fbr 
the  matter  Malebranohe  concludes,  that  we  see  all  things  in 
and  by  God  (nous  voyons  tout  en  Dieu).  Crod,  as  the 
creator  of  all,  neceasanly  possesses  within  himself  ideas  of 
all  things,  since  otherwise  the  creation  of  them  would  have 
been  impossible :  by  his  omnipresence  and  as  the  source  of 
spirituality  he  is  intimately  connected  with  all  spirits,  fbr 
God  may  be  called  the  place  of  aU  spirits,  as  space  is  that  of 
whatever  is  corporeaL  The  soul  therefbre  sees  in  God  the 
works  of  God  as  fkr  as  it  pleases  him  to  reveal  them  to 
humanity. 

The  mind,  consequently,  as  weU  as  matter,  possesses  no 
more  than  a  passive  activi^,  and  the  Deity  is  the  original 
cause  of  all  tneir  operations.  As  then  truth  consists  only 
in  certain  combinations  of  these  ideas,  which  are  Aimished 
to  the  mind  from  without  and  by  a  foreign  cause,  the  only 
method  of  truth  i%  demonstration  and  the  analytical  inves- 
tigation of  the  implicit  consequences  of  explicit  ideas. 

The  other  works  of  Malebranche  were  partly  controversial 
and  partly  religious.  Of  the  latter  we  may  mention  the 
*  Entretiens  d*un  Philosophe  Chr6tien  et  d  un  Philosophe 
Chinois  sur  la  Nature  de  Dieu,'  Pans,  1708;  'De  la  Nature 
et  de  la  Grace,'  Amsterdam,  1680.  The  following  are  of  a 
mystical  character,  blending  religion  with  metaphysics : — 
'Trait6  de  la  Morale,'  Rott.,  1684;  and '  Entretiens  sur  la 
Mctaphysique  et  sur  la  Religion,'  Rott.,  1688.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Paris,  1712,  in  1 1  vols. 
12rao. 

MALEDIVA  ISLANDS,  commonly  called  the  Mal- 
dives, lie  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  extend  nearly  on  one 
meridian  from  7'  6'  N.  lat.  to  40'  S.  lat,  or  nearly  550 
miles;  but  in  no  part  is  the  breadth  of  the  chain  supposed 
to  exceed  50  miles  in  a  direct  line,  although  the  most  west- 
era  limit  of  the  most  northern  group,  or  Atoll,  is  in  72**  48' 
£.  long.,  and  the  most  eastern  boundarv  of  the  chain  in 
73^  48'  E.  long.  The  most  northern  Atoll  is  about  350 
miles  from  Cape  Comorin,  the  nearest' point  of  Hindustan. 
The  appellation  is  derived  from  the  language  of  Malabar,  in 
which  the  Sanscrit  dtoipa^  '  an  island,'  is  corrupted  into 
diva^  and  from  the  name  of  the  largest  of  these  islands, 
which  is  called  Mali. 

The  sovereign  of  these  islands  stiles  himself  Sultan  of 
the  Thirteen  Atolls  and  Twelve  Thousand  Islands,  but 
Captain  Owen  believes  the  actual  number  of  these  islands 
to  be  more  than  treble  or  iburfold  this  number.  They  are 
enclosed  and  protected  from  the  sea,  which  during  the  south- 
west monsoon  is  violently  agitated,  by  narrow  strips  of 
coral-reeft,  which  surround  them  like  a  wall.  This  pro- 
tecting wall  in  many  places  scarcely  reaches  the  surface  of 
the  water ;  in  other  places  it  forms  a  long  sandy  beach, 
perhaps  less  than  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
either  circular  or  oblong.  Each  of  these  circular  enclosures 
contains  breaks,  which  constitute  convenient  passages  for 
vessels  or  boats  to  enter.  The  number  of  these  coral  reefs 
is  fourteen,  thirteen  of  which  are  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  eqi\ator.  They  lie  on  a  long  sand-bank,  to  the  edge  of 
which  their  outer  sides  extend,  and  beyond  them  there  are 
no  soundiings.  The  channels  which  divide  these  Atolls,  or 
Atollons  (for  so  they  are  called),  are  in  some  places  deen 
and  safe.  They  are  passed  by  the  vessels  which  are  bouna 
to  the  island  of  Ceylon  or  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Malediva 
Islands  lying  across  the  direct  route  to  these  places.  Two  of 
these  navigable  channels  are  south  of  the  equator:  the 
Addon,  or  south  channel,  is  between  Pona  Moluboue  Atoll 
(the  South  Atoll)  and  the  island  of  Aden,  and  is  about  five 
miles  long  and  five  leagues  wide ;  and  the  Eauaterial  Channel 
is  between  the  island  of  Adon  and  the  Atoll  Suadiva,  which 
is  ten  leagues  wide.  North  of  the  eouator  are  first,  the 
One  and  a  Half  Decree  Channel,  which  is  17  leagues  in 
breadth,  and  formed %}  the  Sudiva  Atoll  and  the  Adouma- 
tis  Atoll ;  k  is  the  widest  and  safest  of  all  'these  channels, 
and  frequently  used  by^ships  proceeding  eastward  in  the 
westerly  monsoon.     Farther  north  is  the  poUomandous 
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the  Collomandous  Atoll  on  the  norUi ;  it  is  only  seven  er 
eight  miles  wide,  but  it  ii  safe.  The  most  northern  is  the 
(^rdiva  Channel,  which  also  seems  to  offer  a  safe  passage^ 
but  it  is  not  used  at  present,  though  it  appears  to  have  been 
much  frequented  two  centuries  ago. 

Within  the  Atolls  the  sea  is  not  agitated  by  storms,  and 
there  are  always  soundings  m  twenty  or  thirty  fkthoms 
water.  The  islands  are  generally  situated  along  the  en- 
closing coral-wall,  the  central  part  of  the  Atolls  containing 
only  few  of  them.  The  islands  are  all  small ;  not  many  of 
them  exceed  a  mile  in  length  and  breadth,  and  a  few  are  leas 
than  half  a  mile.  They  are  generally  circular  or  lozenge- 
fthaped.  Many  are  mere  narrow  strips,  50  or  1 00  yards  broad, 
forming  a  circle,  which  encloses  a  lower  tract,  filled  up  with 
broken  coral  rocks,  and  dry  at  spring  tides.  Within  this 
ring  there  is  sometimes  a  considerable  depth  of  water,  from 
one  to  ten  fathoms,  so  that  a  perfect  lagoon  is  formed.'  The 
highest  part  of  the  islands  is  from  six  to  14  feet  above  water. 
Their  surface  consists  of  sand,  about  three  feet  thick,  the  top 
part  of  which  is  mixed  with  vegetable  matter,  forming  a 
black,  light,  sandy  soiL  Beneath  the  sand  is  a  soft  sand 
ston^,  resembling  x)articles  of  beach-sand  indurated.  This 
sandstone  is  about  two  feet  thick,  below  which  depth  it  softens 
again  to  sand,  and  here  fresh-water  is  found.  All  the  in- 
habited islands  have  fresh  water,  and  also  some  which  are 
not  inhabited. 

All  the  islands  are  covered  with  a  thick  impenetrable 
jungle,  among  which  there  are  many  fine  large  trees,  as  the 
Indian  banyan  fig-tree,  the  candoo-tree,  the  bread-fruit- 
tree  and  others.  The  bamboo  grows  on  some  islands,  but 
is  scarce.  On  some  of  the  islands  are  smafl  plantations  of 
Indian  corn  and  sugar-cane.  A  little  cotton  is  grown, 
firom  which  a  small  ouantity  of  cloth  is  made.  Two 
kinds  of  millet  are  cultivated,  but  not  extensively.  The 
inhabitants  live  mostly  on  fish  and  the  cocoa-nut  palms, 
which  are  cultivated  with  cace.  They  are  of  a  very  small 
species,  none  of  the  fruit  being  as  large  as  a  common  tear 
cup,  and  most  of  them  much  smaller ;  but  the  coir  is  fine, 
long,  of  a  white  texture,  and  very  strong,  and  is  exported  to 
a  considerable  amount.  A  few  cattle  are  onlv  found  on  the 
Mali  or  Maldiva  Atoll,  but  there  are  no  sheep  or  goats, 
and  no  poultry,  except  the  common  fowl,  which  is  abundant 
A  few  cats  are  kept  to  keep  the  rats  out  of  the  houses, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  cause  great  damage  to  the 
cccoa-nut  plantations.  The  •  flying  fox,'  as  it  is  called  ia 
India,  a  large  species  of  bat,  is  very  common.  Fish  is  very 
abundant,  and  salt-fish  once  constituted  an  article  of  ex- 
port. Turtle  are  common.  Cowries  are  collected  and  ex- 
ported to  a  great  amount. 

The  climate  seems  very  pleasant  all  the  year  round,  the 
range  of  the  thermometer  not  being  great ;  but  we  have  no 
observations  extending  over  a  whole  year.  In  Decembei; 
January,  and  February,  the  thermometer  ranges  during  the 
day  from  80*  to  84" ;  at  night  it  falls  to  78°.  In  this  season 
there  fall  a  few  showers  of  rain.  The  easterly  winds  set  in 
early  in  December,  and  seldom  blow  strong,  but  generally 
in  pleasant  light  breezes.  Towards  the  end  of  January 
they  pass  to  the  northward,  and  calms  begin  to  be  frequent. 
'During  the  remainder  of  the  year  westerly  and  north- 
westerly winds  are  by  far  the  most  prevalent,  and  firequently 
stormy.  The  climate  is  not  favourable  to  the  health  of 
Europeans. 

The  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans^  It  is  not  ascertained 
whether  they  belong  to  the  Arab  race  or  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  of  Malaoar.  Two  languages  are  in  use  among 
them ;  the  common,  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  people, 
and  the  Arabic,  as  a  learned  language.  They  have  also  a 
peculiar  alphabet,  differing  from  the  Arabic  and  from  the 
Sanscrit.  It  is  written  from  right  to  left,  and  the  vowels  are 
indicated  by  points,  as  in  the  Arabic  The  whole  popula- 
tion may  amount  to  between  150,000  and  200,000.  Tney  are 
governed  by  a  chief,  called  Sultan,  who  is  proud  of  his  de- 
pendence on  the  British  at  Ceylon,  whither  he  sends  an 
annual  embassy,  bearing  presents  of  the  products  of  the 
islands,  and  receiving  others  in  return.  He  resides  on  the 
Mali  or  Maldiva  Atoll,  which  contains  the  largest  of  the 
islands,  called  Mali ;  its  circumference  is  about  seven  miles. 

These  islands  were  formerly  annually  visited  by  one  or 
two  vessels  from  Hindustan  for  cowries  and  other  produce. 
At  present,  the  inhabitants  themselves  bring  their  own 
goods  in  their  boats  to  Bengal,  which  consist  of  cowrie^ 
coir,  cocoa-nut  oil,  turtle-shell,  and  some  smaller  articles; 
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and  tbey  export  from  Bengal  rice,  Mrbich  is  not  grown  on 
the  islands,  sugar,  silk  stuffs,  broad-cloth,  hardware,  and 
tobacco.  They  arrive  at  Calcutta  in  June  or  July  with  the 
south-western  monsoon,  and  depart  from  that  place  in  tbe 
middle  of  December  with  the  north-east  monsoon. 

(Horsburgh,  Owen,  and  Moresby,  in  the  London  Geogra- 
phical  Journal,  vols.  ii.  and  v.) 

MALEIC  ACID  has  already  been  described  under  the 
name  of  Equisbtic  Acid  ;  the  present  appellation  is  given  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  since  procured  by  subjecting 
malic  acid  to  heat.    It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  Hydrogen  1 
Four  equivalents  of  Carbon  24 
Three  equivalents  of  Oxygen     24 

Equivalent  49 

The  cr>'stals  contain  one  equivalent  of 

water  •  •  •  9 

Equivalent  58 

MALENTOZOA'RIA,  articulated  Mollusca,  the  second 
subtype  in  tbe  system  of  M.  de  Blainvillo.     [Malacology, 

p.  3'<i4.1 

MALESHERBES,  CHRETIEN  GUILLAUME  DE 
LAMOIGNON,  distinguished  by  his  courage  and  mis- 
fortunes, the  associate  of  Turgot  and  those  illustrious 
statesmen  who  sought  by  moderate  and  beneficial  reforms 
to  prop  the  weakness  of  the  old  monarchy,  was  born  at 
Paris,  16th  Dec.  1721.  His  father  was  chancelier  of  Paris, 
and  Malesherbes,  after  finishing  the  course  of  legal  study, 
was  first  appointed  deputy  to  the  procureur-g£n4ral. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  elected  a  counsellor  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  in  1750  president  of  the  Cour  des 
Aides.  In  this  office,  he  on  tne  one  hand  courageously 
resisted  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  court,  and  on 
the  other  put  a  stop  to  the  frauds  and  peculations  of  the 
farmers-general  of  the  revenue.  When,  in  consequence  of 
Iheir  opposition  to  the  court,  the  parliaments  were  abolished 
by  Louis  XV.,  the  Cour  des  Aides  was  also  abrogated,  and 
Malesherbes  retired  to  his  country-seat,  and  employed  him- 
self in  benevolent  plans  for  the  education  and  improvement 
of  his  vassals.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional 
courts  of  the  parliaments  by  Louis  XVL,  Malesherbes 
resumed  his  duties  as  president  of  the  Cour  des  Aides ;  and 
in  the  following  year  (1775)  he  wa.H  appointed  minister  of 
the  king's  household.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Turgot, 
Malesherbes  also  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  king, 
which  was  accepted.  The  interval  between  this  date  and 
the  troubles  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Malesherbes  devoted  to  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
his  native  country,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  acquainting 
himself  with  the  state  of  industry  and  the  arts,  and  care- 
fully investigating  the  nature  and  efficiency  of  their  public 
institutions.  He  was  again  invited  by  the  king  to  aid  him 
with  his  counsel  in  1787 ;  but  finding  that  he  had  no  power, 
and  that  his  advice  was  not  listened  to,  he  again  retired 
just  before  the  meeting  of  the  states-general.  When  Louis 
aVI.  was  brought  to  trial,  Malesherbes  claimed  the  ho- 
nourable but  dangerous  post  of  his  defender,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  Tronchet  and  Desdze.  The  fearless  intrepidity 
of  Malesherbes  entailed  upon  him  the  hatred  and  suspi- 
cions of  the  party  in  power,  and,  with  several  members  of 
bis  family,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  condemned  to  death, 
and  guillotined  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1794,  meeting  his 
fate  with  cheerfulness  and  resignation. 

The  works  of  Malesherbes,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  and  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres 
and  Inscriptions,  are  mostly  on  subjects  of  natural  history 
and  rural  economy.  His  'Discoura  et  Remonstrances,* 
printed  in  1779,  arc  still  quoted  as  authorities  on  financial 
questions.  His  *Memoire  sur  la  Libert^  de  la  Presse'  par- 
ticularly deserves  mention  for  the  enlightened  view  which 
it  takes  upon  this  diflicult  quest i(>n,  the  more  especially  as 
the  tolerance  and  liberality  which  it  advocates  had  been 
practised  by  himself  when  the  burveillance  of  the  press  was 
entrusted  to  him.  On  this  ground  he  incurred  the  censures 
of  the  ultra  party,  and  La  Harpe  expressly  ascribes  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Revolution  to  the  facility  of  publication  under 
Malesherbes'  ministry  of  the  press.  After  the  Restoration 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Malesherbes  was  erected 
by  Louis  XVIII.  m  the  hall  of  the  Chamber  of  Justice, 
with  the  inscription,  '  Strenue  semper  fidelis  rog^  suo,  in 
^eritatem,  presidium  in  careers  attulit,* 


MALESHERBIA'CBiE,  a  natural  order  of  polypetalouft 
Exogens,  with  a  tubular  inflated  inferior  calyx,  within  the 
throat  of  which  are  inserted  five  petals,  five  or  ten  stam<.Ti^. 
and  a  short  rim  or  crown  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of 
PassiHoraceo),  but  more  rudimentary.  The  ovary  is  sttpi 
tate,  superior,  one-celled,  with  parietal  or  free  placentation 
The  order  is  therefore  nearly  allied  to  Passifloracett,  frunt 
which  however  it  differs  in  habit.  Hie  species  aro  in  manv 
cases  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  yellow  or  blu.- 
flowers,  and  have  been  cultivated  in  this  country,  tUf  r 
seeds  having  been  brought  from  Chili.  Thev  arc  hoiaoMr 
seldom  seen,  and  are  of  no  known  use.  (lindl.,  Nitt,  ^y^r , 
ed.  2  71.) 

MALHERBE,  FRANgOlS  DE,  bom  in  1555.  at 
Caen,  in  Normandy,  of  a  noble  familv,  studied  first  in  hi* 
native  town,  and  afterwards  at  Heidelberg  and  BaseL  Oit 
his  return  to  France,  he  accompanied  Henri  of  Ang«.»-- 
i6me.  son  of  Henri  II.,  who  went  to  Provence  as  goveri-  r 
in  1579,  and  remained  attached  to  his  household  till  thi*. 
princess  death  in  1585.  During  that  period  he  married  -.t 
Aix  in  Provence,  and  settled  there.  He  afterwards  sen^l 
in  the  army  during  the  wars  of  the  I^x^ague.  In  tbe  vti^r 
1600  he  wrote  an  ode  on  the  arrival  in  France  of  Marie  <!• 
Medicis,  the  wife  of  Henri  IV.  With  this  ode  his  poeiir.ii 
reputation  began.  In  1 605,  having  come  to  Paris  on  pnv4'«i 
business,  Henri  IV.  sent  for  him.  praised  his  poetry.  niA 
provided  him  with  the  means  of  remaining  at  court  AO  t  " 
the  death  of  the  king,  his  widow  Marie  de'  Medicis  gave  hi. a 
a  pension  in  consequence  of  an  ode  which  he  addressed  t** 
her.  In  1527  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  bis  onW  sur- 
viving son  in  a  duel.  He  felt  the  loss  severely,  and  u^k 
steps  to  brin^  the  offenders  to  justice.  He  even  wroic  a 
letter  to  Louu  XIII.,  in  which  he  demanded  satisfaction. 
This  letter  is  published  among  his  works.  Malherbe  bavtr  ^ 
repaired  to  the  camp  before  La  Rochelle,  where  the  cjt.ri 
was  then  pressing  the  siege  of  that  place,  he  fell  ill.  and 
died  in  a  few  days,  in  1628,  being  73  years  of  age. 

Malherbe  has  been  styled  by  competent  judges  the  re- 
storer of  the  French  language  and  poetry.  He  had  i 
delicate  ear  and  a  refined  taste,  and  he  was  very  careful  1 1 
the  choice  of  his  expressions.  The  eulogium  bestowed  u\^  n 
him  by  Boileau  is  well  known:  — 

*  Enfln  MaDicrbo  vint.  et  1^  premier  «n  Fr»aoe 
Fit  MDtir  dftiu  leu  ven  uno  jost*<  catkoee.* 

Malherbe*s  poetry  is  more  remarkable  for  grarefu'- 
ness  of  expression  than  for  power  of  thought.  He  wms  3*1 
elegant  versifier  rather  than  a  real  poet.  {Poesies  d^  M  "- 
heroe,  ran^ces  par  ordre  chronologique,  avec  (a  Vne  Jc 
VAuteur,  Paris,  1776.) 

MALIC  ACID  was  discovered  in  1785  by  Scheele.  It 
received  its  name  from  having  been  first  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  apples,  in  which  it  exists  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  also,  as  has  been  since  ascertained,  in  various  other  fru  t «. 
as  cherries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  in  house-leek,  and  1  ■  •.• 
berries  of  the  sorbus  or  mountain-ash.  Mr.  Dono^-an,  >k.  .1 
procured  it  from  the  last-mentioned  source,  obtained  it  tf 
so  great  purity  that  he  supposed  it  to  be  a  new  and  pccui  :«r 
acid,  which  he  called  sorbic  acid ;  but  it  has  since  hi  t :-. 
proved  to  be  identical  with  the  malic.  A  mucila'^n<>u« 
substance  which  accompanies  the  acid  obtained  from  ap|>%>^ 
prevents  its  properties  irom  being  perfectly  and  readily  .Ir- 
veloped. 

Various  processes  have  been  proposed  for  procuring  i)  « 
acid,  and  they  are  generally  complicated:  the  following  .<« 
perhaps  as  good  as  any,  and  is  proposed  by  Liebig: — :i<t<l 
carbonate  of  lime,  but  not  to  perfect  saturation,  to  the  i\ 
pressed  juice  of  the  sorbus ;  the  solution  is  to  be  decom]vi-  i\ 
by  nitrate  of  lead,  which  precipitates  malate  of  lead:  va  4. 
after  washing  with  cold  water,  is  to  be  heated  vith  UoiIj-^ 
dilute  sulphuric  acid, and  the  resulting mai^s  with  sulphur^: 
of  barium,  by  which  there  are  formed  sulphuret  of  lead  ai'i 
sulphate  of  barytcs,  while  the  clear  liquor  contains  mat  «- 
acid,  to  which  ammonia  is  then  added  to  convert  it  tn'> 
bimalate  of  ammonia,  which  readily  crystallixes ;  this  salt  ;> 
to  be  precinitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  resulting  m*)- 
late  of  leaa  decomposed  by  hydrosulphuric  acid  :  the  rl*  ir 
liquor,  separated  from  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  being  erap  - 
rated  by  a  gentle  heat,  yields  crystals  of  malic  acid«  whi  h 
are  not  however  regular  in  their  form.  Malic  acid  t«  <*  *- 
lourless,  inodorous.  Very  sour  to  the  taste,  and  acts  stror.^-i* 
on  vegetable  blues;  in  a  moist  air  it  is  deliquescent;  it  -a 
very  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Nitric  acid  oon%  t>ru 
it  into  oxalio  acid.  Its  saline  compounds  vo  called  malatv^ 
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for  life  or  not  leti  than  15  yean,  or  by  imprMonmont  oot 
exceeding  three  (sect.  10),  to  set  fln  to  any  Black  of  corn, 
grain,  pulse,  lares,  stran*,  haulm,  Btubble,  tiute,  heath,  fern, 
nay.  turf,  peal,  coals,  charcoal,  or  any  Rt«er  of  wood,  or  (sect. 
1 1 )  to  set  nre  to  any  mine  of  coat  or  cannel  ooal. 

The  enactcnenis  in  this  statute  with  respect  to  the  bum- 
ing  of  houses.  &c.  [Arson]  have  been  repealed;  and  now 
by  7  Wm.  IV.  and  I  Vict.,  c,  89,  sect  2,  it  is  felony  punish- 
able by  death  to  set  fire  to  a  dwelling- ho  use,  any  perwn 
being  therein,  and  by  sect  3  it  is  felony  punishable  by 
transportation  for  life,  or  not  less  than  IS  years,  or  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  three,  to  set  Ore  to  a  church  or 
chapel,  or  a  chapel  for  the  religious  wonhip  of  dissenters, 
or  to  a  house,  stable,  coach-house,  outhouse,  warehouse, 
office,  shop,  mill,  malthouse,  hop-oast,  barn,  or  granary,  or 
to  a  buildine  used  in  carryinz  on  trade  or  manufacture, 
whether  in  the  possession  of  the  offender  or  of  any  other 
person,  with  intent  to  injure  or  defhiud  any  person. 

For  <ho  protection  of  shipping  aeainst  malicious  mischief 
Ecvera)  statutory  provisions  bare  been  made.  By  1  and  2 
Geo.  J  v.,  c.  7S,  seel.  It,  it  is  felo&y  punishable  by  trans- 
portation for  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  for  any  number 
of  years,  to  cut  away,  cost  adrift,  alter,  deface,  sink,  or 
destroy,  or  do  any  act  with  intent  to  cut  away,  cast 
adrift,  remove,  altej,  deface,  sink,  or  destroy,  or  injure  or 
conceal  buoys,  buoy-ropes,  or  marks  belonring  to  ships  or 
vessels,  whether  in  distress  or  otherwise.  By  7  Geo.  IV., 
c.  30,  sect.  10,  it  is  made  felony  punishable  by  transporta- 
tion for  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two, 
with  or  without  whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  damage 
otherwise  than  by  Are  (which  offence  had  been  made  capital 
by  sect.  9)  ships  or  vesiiels  complete  or  unfinished,  with  in- 
tent lo  destroy  them  or  to  render  tbem  useless. 

By  7  Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vict.,  c  89,  sect  5,  it  is  mode  felony 


punishnble  by  death  to  exhibit  false  lights  or  signals  with 
intenMo  bring  anv  ship  or  vessel  into  danger,  or  to  do  any 
thing  tending  to  liie  immediate  loss  or  deslruciion  of  ships 


r  Tessela  in  distress.  And  by  sect  6  it  is  made  felony 
punishable  by  transportation  for  life,  or  not  less  than  IS 
years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  yean,  to  set 
Arc  to.  cast  away,  or  destroy  ships  or  vessels,  with  intent  to 
prejudice  owners  or  part-owners  of  vessels  or  goods,  or  un- 
derwriters on  ships,  goods,  or  freight  And  by  the  4th  sect 
it  is  made  felony  punishable  by  death,  to  sot  fire  to,  cast 
away,  or  destroy  any  ship  or  vessel,  either  with  intent  to 
murder  any  person  or  whereby  the  life  of  any  person  shall 
be  endangered. 

Besides  the  criminal  responsibility  thus  created  in  respect 
of  the  acts  of  spoliation  above  enumerated,  the  legislature 
hasjfivensummary  relief  to  persons  whose  property  has  been 
subject  lo  petty  but  wilful  aggressions.  The  last  enactment 
on  this  subject  is  7  and  8  Guu.  IV.,  c.  30,  sect  24,  under 
which  persuns  wilfully  or  maliciously  committing  damage, 
injury,  or  spoil,  to  or  upon  real  or  personal  properly.  Tor 
which  no  remedy  or  punishment  ii  specially  provided  by 
that  act,  are,  on  conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to 
furfeit  and  pay  such  sum  of  money  as  shall  appear  lo  him 
a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  damage,  ii\jury,  or  spoil 
coraraitted,  not  exceeding  S(.,  to  bo  paid,  in  the  case  of  pri- 
vate property,  to  the  parly  agi^eved,  except  where  such 
party  is  examined  in  proof  of  tlie  offence ;  and  in  auch  cases 
or  in  the  case  of  property  of  a  public  nature,  or  wherein  any 
public  right  is  concerned,  the  money  is  lo  bo  applied  towards 
the  c<.uniy-rafe  or  borough-rale ;  and  if  such  sums  of  money 
together  with  costs  (it  ordered)  are  not  paid  either  imme- 
dialely  or  within  such  period  as  the  justice  may  appoint, 
thojuslice  may  commit  the  offender  to  the  common  gaol  or 
house  of  corre<:tiuii,  to  he  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  calendar  months,  unless  such  sum  and 
costs  be  sooner  paid.  This  enactment  does  not  extend  to 
any  case  where  the  party  trespassing  acted  under  a  fair  and 
reasonable  supposition  that  no  had  a  right  to  do  the  act 
complained  of,  or  to  any  trespass,  not  being  wilful  and  ma- 
licious, committed  in  bunting,  fishing,  or  in  the  pursuit  of 

By  Ibc  JBth  section  any  person  found  committing  any 
ofTence  against  this  act,  whether  punishable  upon  indict- 
ment or  upon  summary  conviction,  may  bo  iramediale'y 
appreliendud  without  a  warranl,  by  any  peace-officer,  or  the 
owner  of  the  properly  injured,  or  his  servant  or  any  pereon 
aulliorized  l^  him,  and  forthwith  taken  before  some  neigh- 
bouring justice  of  the  peace.  I 

Thcie  summary  pnweedings  before  m^;ittralet  must  be  | 


commenced  within  threo  calendar  monthi  Cram  tlw  couk 
mission  of  the  offence. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  of  France  with  leipeet  to  mali- 
cious injnriea  to  property  are  to  be  found  ia  the  3rd  secti  i 
of  liv.  iii.  of  the  Code  P«nal,  entitled  '  DeatructioDs,  1>'- 
gtadations,  Dommages.*  Capital  punishment  is  denouni-'-d 
only  against  those  who  set  fire  to  buildingi,  ship*,  wirt- 
houses,  wood-yards  (chantien),  forests,  nnderwoodi,  or  ci  -  • 
growing  or  cut  down,  or  to  any  combustible  matter  plar,-; 
so  as  to  communicate  Are  thereto.  Minor  offences  in  ror»;i 
are  provided  lor  by  ti  Ire  13  of  the  Code  Fotsitier. 

MAL1NB8.    |lIxcin.iN.] 

HALLEABILITY  is  that  propertr  of  eertafai  mn-.:, 
which  admits  of  their  being  extendea  by  the  bkiwi  <.  t  , 
hammer  or  by  pressure.  In  this  quaUtr  gold  exceeds  :.!; 
other  metals:  thus  the  gold-leaf  sold  in  books  is  to  r\- 
tremely  thin,  that  less  than  S  grains  cover  about  .'.'n 
square  inches,  and  the  thioknesa  of  each  leaf  does  i.  ; 
exceed  ^^Ih  part  of  an  inch.  Metals  which  are  ma!..'. 
able  are  also  ductile,  that  is,  they  mar  be  drawn  idIo  w:;. 

[M.TAI..,J 

According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  malleability  and  duc!'l::i 
seem  to  depend  upon  a  certain  quantity  of  latent  beii  i- 
tbe  metals  which  possess  these  properties.  During  t!, 
hatnmering  they  become  hot  sometimes  even  red  hot,  s:.-! 
after  this  many  of  them  become  brittle,  owing  lo  thefl^n-,:  j; 
out  of  the  latent  heal  which  they  contained.  By  annealiT  j, 
which  consists  in  beating  them  artifirially  and  allov!:. 
them  to  cool  slowly,  the  beat  is  restored,  aod  they  rer>.>i>  - 
their  malleabilily  and  ductilitr;  and  thus  it  is  that  !•  - 
which  has  been  made  hot  by  hammer ing  loses  its  ma!^.. 
bility.  and  cannot  be  again  bammered  till  it  has  b',u 
anncalt^l. 

MALLEA'CEA.or  MA'LLEID*.  a  fcmily  of  Monnmv- 

inn  Conchifera  according  to  the  system  of  LAmcrek.  ni' "'.  t 
the  genera  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  family  M'l'j  • 
rilacea  of  De  Blainville.  They  belong  lo  the  Otirar.-  ■  .  - 
'Olivier,  and  the  Oxygones  of  Latreille.  XjuDsrck  ni-ii,  - 
the  femily  consist  of  five  genera  only ;— Crenoiiiit,  f^ri:, 
Malletis,  Avif^ta,  and  Meleagrina. 

Animal,  with  the  mantle  non-adherent,  entirely  op^n  ■ 
ils  whole  circumference,  without  tube  or  particular  op«ni'  :. 
prolonged  into  irregular  lobes,  especially  backwanlk :  /  .  ■ 
eanaticulated,  and  almost  always  fumisbed  with  a  b)'h>,:-. 

Shell  black  or   horn  colour,   inequivalve,  inequilai.-r 
very  irregular;    hinge  without  teeth;  marginal  hg^iri  . 
sublinear,  simple,  or  interrupted  by  crenulationi ;  mua' ,-.  .r 
impression   subcentral,  fixed  generally   by  B   t^ssui   t..:- 
nislied  by  the  animal. 

M.  Ruig  places  the  fossil  genus  Posr'donia  at  the  b.  - 
qf  the  &mily.  so  that  the  position  of  that  genus  is  aprr.n  - 
tnaled  to  Lima,  which  is  arranged  as  the  last  of  the  /•-  - 

tienera.    Posidonia  (Bronn). 

Animal  unknown. 

Shell  y«ry  delicate,  nearW  memlvanous,  equTalra,  'i'.^~ 
quilateral,  oblique,  rounded,  not  gaping?  cardinal  Ik:  : 
straight  a  little  prolonged  on  each  side,  so  u  to  be  aun< . - 
fated;  ^nge  loothlefs ;  no  pit  for  the  ligamenUi  '  ' 
passBHe  for  a  byssua. 


M.  Rang  remarks  that  this  genus  liad  been  r««v 
(1823)  established  for  impression-,  sufficiently  oomm.> 
the  scliisb  of  DiUemburg,  and  which  some  nainralisti 
been  templed  to  refer  to  rudiroentaiy  shells  of  Aplv*i 
Pleurobianchus.  M.  Rang  agroes  with  M.  Bronn  in  ofut 
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th>t  thoM  are  the  imprmsiDUB  of  bivalTe  ihells,  and  assigos 
to  Poridonia  the  position  above  Etated.     tS.  Desbayes  hov- 
•ver,  in  tbe  lait  edition  of  Lamarck  (lS3G),doea  not  men- 
tion the  genus  among  the  Malleacea. 
VuUella.  (Lam.) 

Animai  elongated,  compraased;  mantle  very  mueli  nro- 
longed  backwaidi,  and  bordered  with  two  rows  of  fiapillaiY 
luberclea  which  are  very  close  set;  /oo(  small,  canaliculate^ 
without  a  bjsaua ;  mouth  large,  labial  appendages  very  much 
Qcvcloped  and  triangular ;  branchim  narrow,  very  long,  and 
united  nearly  throughout  their  extent. 

Shell  subcorneoua,  delicate,  eloagated,  flattened,  irre^- 
lar.  iuequilalerol,  Bubequivalve,  the  urabones  nearly  anterior, 
distant,  and  a  tittle  recurved ;  hinge  toothleaa.  and  offering 
simply  on  each  valve  a  projecting  callosity  comprehending  a 
pit  for  the  insertion  of  the  ligament;  tnutcutar  impretnon 
aubcentral. 

Geographieol  Diiiribution  qf  the  Geaut. — The  sens  of 
n'arm  climates,  where  the  species,  none  of  which  are  furnished 
villi  a  byssus,  are  found  in  Alcyonia,  sponges,  &c. 

Example,  VulteOa  lingulala.  Locality.— Zut  Indian 
Oceun. 


Crenatula.    <Lam.) 
Anintal  not  known,  but  very  probably  bearing  a  cloae  re- 
lation to  that  of  Pema. 

Shell  foliated,  flattened,  aubequivalve,  inequilateral,  irre- 

fular,  a  little  gaping  behind,  but  without  anv  aperture  for  a 
yssus;  hinge  linear,  marginal,  marked  wiui  serial  orenu- 
laiions,  whicn  are  callous  and  hollowed  into  rounded  pits 
for  tbe  recaption  of  the  divisions  of  the  ligament ;  muscular 
impression  subcentral. 

Geographieol  Dittribuiioti  q^  the  Gemu. — The  seos  ttt 
warm  climates,  principally  those  of  the  East  Indies  and 
New  Holland,  atffar  as  is  jet  known.  The  ipeciei,  which 
ore  not  numerous,  ate  not  fixed  by  theirvalTes  nor  by  a  by»- 
sus,  but,  li^  the  VuUelln,  are  found  in  submarine  bodies, 
aucb  as  sponges,  &c 

Example,  Crenalvia  otweufbTdit.  Locality. — Seas  of 
America,  especially  those  of  the  South. 
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having  on  each  side  a  row  of  small  pamnel  Arrows,  which 
are  transverse,  not  intmnt,  and  in  which  the  divisions  of  the 
ligament  are  inserted;  muscular  impression  subcentraL 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus.— The  seas  of 
warm  climates,  mote  particularly  those  of  the  East  Indies, 
though  some  species  are  found  westward,  as  at  the  Antilles, 
Cape  Verd,  and  the  Azores.  The  species  ore  moored  to 
the  rocks  and  manerove  trees  by  means  of  their  byiaus, 
and  have  been  found  at  depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to 
ten  fathoms. 

Example,  Araa  Itognomum.  Xooobfy.— East  Indian 
Ocean. 


«.  V«l  w  ikmA,  thawh^  fee  bjKiu;  t,liuUiiTlewi)tn.n,  AiniliigMB;s 

Malleus.     (Lam.) 

iijmma/poniiderabl^  compressed;  moR^Ze prolonged bsek 
wards,  and  ftinged  with  very  small  tentacular  appendages; 
foot  very  distinct,  canaliculated,  and  fUmi^ng  a  bysaus; 
buccal  appendages  tpherico- triangular ;  branehite  short 
and  semicircular. 

Shell  foliated,  black  or  corneous,  subnacreous,  subequi-- 
valves  inequilateral,  very  irresulai,  often  auriculated,  and 
presenting  a  hammer  or  T  soape;  umbones  not  distant;, 
an  oblique  notch  in  front  tbr  the  passage  of  a  byssus;  hinge 
linear,  very  long,  toothless;  with  a  conical  oblique  pili  par- 
tially ext«raal,  for  the  reception  of  the  ligament,  which  is 
triangular  and  Eubextemal ;  musoulai  imjueasion  of  con- 
siderable siie  and  subcentral. 

Geographieal  Diiiribution  of  the  Cmw.—East  and  West 
Indies  (Guadaloupe  and  Martinique)  and  Australasia. 
Found  at  depths  ranging  tmm  the  surface  to  seven  fathoms. 
M,  Rang  speaks  of  the  species  from  Guadaloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique as  having  occurred  at  great  depths.  The  species, 
which  are  not  numerous,  ate  moored  by  their  bvssus  to 
submarine  rocks,  &o.  They  are  very  variable,  eno  indeed 
M.  Deshayes  olwerves  that  ho  never  saw  any  two  indivi- 
duals of  aapecies  alike.  Age  makes  a  oonsiderable  change 
in  tbe  shape  of  the  shells,  especially  in  the  auricles. 

M.  de  Kainville  divides  the  genus  into  three  sections : — 
1,  consisting  of  species  scarcely  Burioulatcd  {Malteui  vul- 
eeltalus) ;  2,  vonrnting  of  uniauriculated  species  {Maileut 
norvtaiit) ;  and  3,  consisting  of  biaurioulated  species  {.Mat- 
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leui  Mdgtm't).  M.  Dethayet  thinlu  that  the  grealor  pvl 
of  Ibe  individuals  occurring  in  cottectiona  uader  the  name 
of  Malleiu  wlfellatuM  miiy  be  tlie  young  of  the  vtrietv  of 
Mal'.fui  viilgarit  with  short  ears,  and  be  considers  if oj/eut 
vulsellalut  and  MaJUui  anabma  ai  identical. 

Example,  ifalleut  vulgari*.    Localitjf.—'Eiai  Indian  and 
South  Sets. 


n.  Viltn  rloHd.  ihowlBH 


da  *MW  at  nhr,  ibMlMlt* 


Genillia  (Fossil  only). 
<Seo  the  article,  vol.  xi.) 

(Parkinson.)— (Fouil  onl]'.) 

See  the  article,  vol.  id.     Though  some  malacolocUta 
cnnaider  Inoocramua  aiid  Catillus   to  be  identical,  M.  da 
Blainville,  M.  Rang,  and  H.  Deshaycs  consider  Ibem   aa 
distinct   species,   and   as   belonging   to   this   family. 
Ue&haves  gives  the  following  deauription  of  Inoceramiu. 

Shell  grjpho'id,  ine((uivalve,  irregular,  subequilalenl, 
with  a  lamellar  shell,  pointed  nnteriorlv,  and  enlarged  at  it* 
base  ;  umbones  opposed,  pointed,  and  strongly  recurved  j 
hngg  abort,  Btraight,  narrow,  and  forming  a  right  angle 
with  the  longitudinal  axis,  with  a  series  of  erenulalioni 
Kradually  smaller  for  the  reception  of  a  multiple  ligament 
Uuscular  impiessioa  unknown.  The  species  are  of  mode- 
rate siie. 


mmit.    The  BuOtr 

LrKolilict. — Dr.  Manlcll  records  several  species  in  th« 
Chalk,  two  in  the  Chalk-mart,  two  in  the  Gault  or  Folk- 
atone  Marl,  and  one  (from  Mnrlin)  in  the  Shanhlia  Sand 
(I.,OBer  Green-sand).  t_Oigan.  Jteimn'm  i/f  Smiex,  '  Geol. 
Trans.,'  1629.)  N.B.  Some  of  the  epecies  in  the  chalk— 
Jtvrerami  Brongniarti.  Lamarchii,  -  aaii  Aft/liloidet — are 
Cittilli.  Professor  PhJIliiw  recor<ls  three  (one  a  Catillut) 
In  the  imie  Chaik,  one  in  tho  lied  Challi,  and  one  in  the 
Liai,  (Geology  qf  Vorkihire.'i  Mr.  Ijinsdale  nolicei  two 
in  the  Lower  Chalk  (Oolitic  Dittrict  of  Bath),     Dr,  Fitton 
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raoordi  six  named  tpedes  and  one  undeteminvd  tnta  I'k 
Upper  Green-tattd,  Oaull,  and  Lower  GreeH'tand.  <5'r  :' 
btHceen  the  Chalk  and  Oiford  Oolite,  in  Geol.  Traru.,  1  "^ :  ■ 
Example,  Inoceramttt  tulcaf/a. 

Catillus.  (BrongD.) — (Fossil  only.) 

M.  Deshayea  thus  deBnes  Catillus,  which  is  r«ferTe<l  ir 
this  work  tmra  that  title  to  Maroakitack*  ;  we  Iiowi-t.  i 
agree  with  the  authors  above  quoied  in  thinking  ihi>  i:, 
proper  place  for  the  genus. 

Shell  sometimes  flattened,  elongated,  or  suborbirul  ir 
sometime*  convex,  cordiform,  subequivake,  inequilaieri 
with  umbones  more  or  \eu  projecting.  Hinge  slrvif^lit.  i 
little  oblique  or  perpendicular  to  the  longitudinal  aiiv  i'' 
border  furnished  with  a  row  of  small  cavities  wbirii  a-, 
very  ihoTl  and  gradually  increasing;  structure  of  kN  . 
fibroui: ;  muscular  impression  unknown. 

H.  Deshayes  obserVes  that  among  the  genera  prDp">-'  < 
by  Mr.  Sowerby  in  his  Min.  Cm.  there  is  one  to  «hi<  h  , , 
has  jgiven  the  name  of  Huhymya;  this  genus  appear,  i. 
H,  l>eshayes  to  possess  all  the  external  cbaracieri  ' 
Catiltut,  and  he  stales  that  he  has  been  led  to  remark  t .  - 
approximation  of  thai  genus  to  Catillu*  by  studying  a  I,  i 
specimen  in  the  collection  of  M.  Ducbaatel.  M.  Dvliai'-' 
proceeds  to  observe  that  M.  Brongniart  has  eilablislii-rl  : 
j^enus  under  the  nuae  of  Mytilo'idet  tot  Ihote  Cati/li  wi... 
are  very  much  elongated,  and  that  cxinseqaenily  Ibe  t.''";  < 
Mytilo'ideM  cannot  be  retained.  The  genus  Catillus  tl< . 
as  reformed  by  M.  Desliayes,  will  consist  of  the  gi'i,.  i 
Paehymya,  Mytiloidet,  and  CatiUui.  Some  of  the  i  'an.,  i 
are  of  enormous  size,  and  are  mentioned  as  being  of  in^'  > 
feel  in  lengtb.  U.  Dcshnyes  thinks  that  the  animaln  ,.: 
Inoeeramiu  and  CaliUut  both  wanted  a  byssus. 

Localitiei.—TiKi  While  Chaik  in  En^and  and  Francf. 

Example,  Catillu*  Cuvieri. 


Pulrinitea.    (Defruice.)— (Fossil  only.) 
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April.  1765.    A  collected  edition  of  his  poetical  works  was 
puUlished  by  himself,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  in  1T59. 

MALLET,  PIERRE  HENRI,  bom  at  Geneva  in  1 730, 
became  professor  of  belles-lettres  at  Copenhagen,  where  he 
wrote  several  works  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Scan- 
dinavia. He  was  made  member  of  the  academy  of  Upsala, 
and  became  also  correspondent  of  the  Acad6mie  des  Inscrip- 
tions of  Paris.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Geneva,  and  was 
appointed  professor  of  history  in  the  academy  of  that  city. 
He  died  at  an  advanced  age.  His  principal  works  are  :— 
1,  *  Introduction  4  THistoire  du  Danemarc,'  Copenhagen, 
1755;  2,  '  Edda,  ou  Monumens  de  la  Mythologie  ot  de  la 
Poesie  des  Celtes,'  translated  into  English  by  Bishop  Percy 
under  the  title  of  *  Northern  Antiquities  and  the  Edda,' 

2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1 770  ;  3,  *  De  la  Forme  du  Governe- 
ment   de  la  SuMe,'1756;    4,  *  Histoiro   du    Danemarc,' 

3  vols.  4to.,  1777;    5,  *  Histoire  de   la  Maison  de  Hesse;* 
^, '  H  istoire  de  la  Maison  de  Brunswick.' 

Mallet  must  not  be  confounded  with  Mallet  du  Pan,  also 
a  Geneveso  writer  0>orn  in  1750),  who  was  well  known  for 
the  various  journals  which  he  edited  in  Paris  and  London, 
and  especially  for  his  *  Mercure  Britannique,*  1798-99, 
which,  owing  to  the  ability  of  the  conductor  and  the  energy 
of  its  language,  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  organs  of  the 
Anti-Gallican  press  of  that  time. 

MA'LLEUS.     [Malleacea.] 

M  ALLORCA,  or  MAJORCA,  the  largest  of  the  Balearic 
Islands,  is  situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain,  to  which  kingdom  it  belongs.  It  lies 
between  39°  20'  and  40°  5'  N.  lat.,  and  between  2°  20'  and 
3*  20'  E.  long.,  about  110  miles  from  the  coast  of  Catalonia 
and  120  from  that  of  Valencia.  It  is  nearly  60  miles  long 
from  east  to  west,  and  in  some  parts  40  broad  from  north 
to  south:  its  circuit  is  143  miles,  and  its  area  about  1410 
square  miles.  The  general  surface  of  the  country  is  hilly. 
On  the  north-west  side  a  mountain-  range  crosses  the  island, 
the  highest  summit  of  which,  the  Puiz  de  Torellas,  is  above 
4500  feet  high.  Another  range  of  lofty  hills  runs  parallel 
to  this,  through  the  heart  of  the  island,  and  high  rounds  in 
many  parts  border  on  the  coast.  The  eastern  and  southern 
districts  are  the  most  level  in  character.  Some  of  the 
plains  are  hable  to  be  inundated  by  the  periodical  rains,  on 
which  account  they  are  generally  used  as  pasture-land. 
Near  Campos  on  the  south,  and  near  Alcudia  on  the  north 
of  the  island,  are  marshy  tracts  which  generate  malaria  to 
a  very  pernicious  extent.  The  general  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try is  extremely  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  roads  in 
the  interior  are  very  rui^ged  and  stony,  and  are  traversed  only 
by  mules,  whicii  form  the  ordinary  mode  of  ('onveyance,  and 
by  carts  of  clumsy  and  primitive  construction,  similar  to 
tho>e  of  Spain. 

The  climate  of  Mallorca  is  delightful,  the  winters  be- 
ing mild,  though  occasionally  stormy,  and  the  heats  of 
summer  being  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  mountains.  The  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Firs,  holm-oaks,  and  wild  olives 
adorn  the  slopes,  and  often  cover  the  summits  of  the  higher 
mountains ;  lavender,  rosemary,  thyme,  marjoram,  saflVon, 
and  roses  perfume  the  air ;  and  the  valleys  and  level  tracts 
produce  in  abundance  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  The  date- 
palm  and  the  plantain  attain  their  full  size,  though  seldom 
yielding  fruit.  The  valley  most  famed  for  beauty  and  fer- 
tility is  that  of  Soler,  11  or  12  miles  in  circumference, 
abounding  in  orchards  of  orange  and  lemon  trees,  and 
hemmed  in  by  mountains  luxuriantly  clothed  with  wood.  The 
island  is  poorly  watered,  for  though  there  are  said  to  be  no 
less  than  2 1 0  streams,  only  two  deserve  the  name  of  rivers. 
The  larger  of  these  is  the  Rierra,  which  falls  into  the  sea 
beneath  the  ramparts  of  Pahua,  the  capital.  It  is  almost 
dry  in  summer,  but  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  very  full  and 
impetuous,  and  on  several  occasions  in  past  ages  has  carried 
away  great  part  of  the  city,  and  drowned  many  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Mallorca  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  wines  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  olive  oil  in  large  quantities,  hops,  vegetables  ; 
fruits,  particularly  melons,  oranges,  and  citrons,  all  of  su- 
perior flavour;  honey,  hemp,  wool,  and  a  little  silk.  Sheep. 
goats,  horned  cattle,  and  pi|^s  are  numerous ;  poultry  and 
game  are  abundant.  In  1820  the  productions  of  this  island 
Avore  valued  at  53,000,000  reales,  or  about  500,000/.  With 
t^e  exception  of  a  few  foxes  and  hawks,  the  island  is  free 
from  beasts  and  birds  of  prey ;  nor  are  there  many  venom- 

8  reptiles. 
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The  geology  of  Mallorca  is  but  imperfectly  known.  Gra- 
nite and  porphyry  are  said  to  be  found,  but  tho  generality  »f 
the  rocks  are  of  secondary  or  tertiary  formation.  Ther«.  \* 
slate,  fine  marble  of  various  colours*  with  abundance  i>t 
sandstone,  freestone,  and  chalk.  Seams  of  coal  have  be  n 
discovered,  but  have  not  been  worked.  Coral  Is  foun<l  m 
the  bay  of  Alcudia.  Salt  is  procured  by  the  evaporatiMi,  .,| 
sea-water  in  the  low  grounds  about  Carapos;  and  in  tic- 
same  district  is  a  warm  sulphureous  spring,  femed  for  iit 
efficacy  in  removing  cutaneous  complaints. 

The  original  colonists  of  Mallorca  were,  according  to 
Strabo,  Phoenicians.  The  island  fell  with  Spain  su'  •  < ,. 
sively  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Romi:)*. 
After  being  taken  by  Metellus,  surnamed  Balearicus,  h.c. 
123,  a  colony  of  3000  Romans  from  Spain  was  establi-^tn  •! 
in  the  island.  In  a.d.  426  it  was  seized  by  the  Vaiid.>  x. 
In  A.D.  798  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs;  and  at...* 
being  several  times  taken  by  the  Christians  and  re(.;^'  > 
by  the  Mohammedans,  it  was  finally  wrested  from  f  • 
latter  in  1229  by  James,  king  of  Aragon;  and  sino?  ti  - 
union  of  the  crowns  of  Castille  and  Aragon,  it  ba»  u- 
mained  subject  to  Spain. 

The  population,  though  much  decreased  since  the  time 
of  the  Moors,  is  still  about  140,000.  Palma  and  Alcudia  a<  v 
the  only  cities. 

Palma,  the  capital,  which  was  one  of  the  two  prinn] .. 
towns  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  is  on  the  south  east  <>!  '.  •• 
island,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  slope  in  the  bight  f 
a  deep  bay,  ten  or  twelve  miles  wide,  and  formed  by  i  ,. 
capes  Blanco  and  Cala  Figuera.  The  city,  thou)f{:b  wal »  i 
and  fortified,  could  not  sustain  a  regular  siege.  lu  !«.,  ;. 
lation  is  about  33,000.  The  streets  are  in  some  part&  na>;."f 
and  mean,  in  others  wide  and  regular;  the  bouses  are  l.Lr.< 
and  without  external  ornament,  mostly  in  the  Moorish  &>:  > 
of  architecture,  and  many  are  built  of  marble.  Palma  l^  \  -.■ 
see  of  a  bishop,  who  is  a  suflTragan  of  Valencia.  The  ca:  i  •  - 
dral,  a  large  Gothic  edifice  of  much  simple  beauty,  was  l«  ; 
in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  Jame>  <  i 
Aragon,  surnamed  the  Conqueror,  who  is  interred  w  h.i 
its  walls.  Attached  to  the  cathedral  is  a  spire,  of  8Ut*h  r  - 
markable  delicacy  and  airiness,  that  it  has  receivt.il  t.  r 
name  of  *  The  Angel's  Tower.*  There  are  many  other  f» .  - 
gious  edifices  in  Palma,  five  parish  churches  and  numer->  ■« 
convents  (recently  suppressed),  together  with  several  h  — 

Eitals  and  two  colleges.    Ferdinand  V.  founded  a  unixei^  *\ 
ere  in  1483.     The  other  public  buildings  are: — the  e,  - 
copal  palace;  the  royal  palace,  a  very  antient  editice,  i    • 
residence  of  the  captain-general,  or  governor  of  the  i^Ij-  ., 
comprehending  also  an  arsenal,  a  magazine,  and  a  pn»- 
the  town-hall:  and  the  house  of  contracts! ion,  or  of  nur- 
can  tile  assembly  and  judicature,  a  Gothic  edifice  of  rem  ^  a  - 
able  beauty,  but  now  serving  only  as  a  memento  of  iU*.  .i 
cayed  fortunes  of  the  city.   Palma,  though  in  the  tliirto.:   . 
century  one  of  the  chief  markets  of  Europe,  has  now  ctMiH  . 
ratively  but  little  commerce.    Its  port  is  small,  and  will  <.     v 
admit  vessels  of  little  draught.  Within  and  without  the  i  • 
are  to  be  seen  numerous  evidences  of  the  superior  *  < 
population,andcommercial  importance  of  Palma  in  p.ist  ..--•  ^ 

Alcudia,  the  other  city  of  Mallorca,  is  on  the  north-i  .^ 
coast,  on  a  neck  of  land  between  the  two  bays  of  Alci.  : 
and  Pollenza.     It  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  and  is  for; . :    ; 
with  antient  waUs  of  great  height.    Some  centuries  u.j 
was  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  but  is  now  in  a  wret^  i.    I 
state  of  decay,  with  a  population  of  only  1000  souls. 

The  other  principal  towns  of  Mallorca  are:— Arta,  w  t : 
8000  inhabitants;  Manacor,  with  7000  inhabitants;    p. 
lehza  (the  Pollentia  of  StraboX  with 6000  inhabitant*,;   f.  . 
lanix,  with  6000  inhabitants  ;  Soler,  Campos,  Santani.  s    : 
Marcial,  Banalbufar,  with  5000  inhabitants  each;  Amli  i 
with  4000  inhabitants;  and  Lluch  Mayor,  with  360o   iu^- 
bitants.  There  are  other  towns  of  smaller  size,  in  alf  lU'ii  •■  - 
two  in  number.    There  are  also  numerous  villages. 

The  manufactures  of  Mallorca  are  linen  cloths  (c/»n'-i.. 
and  fine),  silk  stuffs,  and  woollen  good^  as  tapestry,  b;  u. 
kets,  sashes,  and  corded  stuff.     Of  tho  leaves  of  the  |nii  >  : 
are  made  brooms  and  baskets.    The  exports  are  oils,  w.* . 
tables,  fruits  (fresh  and  dried),  wines,  brandy,  checse<^. .» 
woollen  goods.     Most  of  these  are  taken  by  Spain  :  \ 
some  by  Sardinia,   Malta,  England,  Holland,  France.  :» 
even  America,    llie  imports,  which  in  value  bear  a  '.  t 
small  proportion  to  the  exports,  are  corn,  salted  pn.v»^  . 
sugar,  coffee,  spices,  tobacco,  rice,  cutlery  and  other  t*»..    j 
goods,  and  articles  of  clothing. 
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tbe  ex-cathedral,  the  former  episcopal  palace,  the  exchange, 
and  the  theatre.  The  harbour,  situated  between  the  town, 
the  isthmus,  and  the  mainland,  is  commodious  and  safe. 
Vessels  are  left  dry  at  low  water  :  the  depth  at  high  water 
is  45  feet.  The  entrance  is  difficult  from  its  narrowness, 
and  from  its  being,  as  well  as  the  roadstead,  beset  with 
rocks  and  shoals.  There  are  two  ports  or  docks,  one  of  them 
for  the  navy,  at  St,  Servan. 

The  population  of  St.  Malo  in  1831  was  9701  for  the 
town,  or  9981  fur  the  commune;  that  of  St  Servan  7665  for 
the  town,  Sy975  for  the  commune:  together  17,366  for  the 
towns,  or  19,956  for  the  communes.  In  1836  the  popula- 
tion of  the  commune  of  St.  Malo  was  9744.  The  inhabit- 
ants manufacture  cordage,  fishing-nets,  and  other  utensils 
for  the  fisheries.  There  are  ship-building  yards,  and  a  go- 
vernment snuff  manufactory.  Trade  is  not  so  brisk  as  for- 
merly, perhaps  through  the  diminution  of  the  English 
smuggling  trade.  Considerable  business  is  however  done 
in  wine,  brandy,  snuff,  salt  provisions,  hemp,  and  pitch ; 
in  linens,  which  are  sent  to  Spain ;  and  in  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  depOts  of 
salt  and  of  colonial  produce.  There  is  one  yearly  fair,  which 
lasts  eight  days.  Many  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  Indies, 
and  for  the  whale  and  cod  fisheries ;  and  the  coasting  trade 
is  very  active.  The  sailors  of  St.  Malo  are  among  the  best 
in  France.  In  war-time  many  privateers  are  fitted  out,  the 
activity  of  which  has  drawn  upon  the  town  several  attacks 
by  the  English. 

There  are  two  churches  in  St. Malo, beside  the  ex-cathedral 
and  those  in  St.  Servan;  a  foundling  and  a  general  hospital, 
a  high-school,  a  free  school  for  navigation,  a  drawing- school, 
and  an  agricultural  society.     There  is  a  naval  arsenal. 

Jacques  Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada ;  the  seaman 
Duguay-Trouin  ;  Maupertuis,  and  La  Mettrio,  a  physician 
who  died  in  exile  for  doubting  the  immoi'tality  of  the  suul, 
were  natives  of  this  town. 

.  The  arrondissement  of  St.  Malo  comprehends  60  com- 
munes, and  is  divided  into  nine  cantons,  or  diistricts  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace:  its  area  is  307  square  miles;  the  popu- 
lation in  1831  was  120,561  ;  in  ISH),  1 18.iM3.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  is  extensively  carried  un,  and  would  be  much 
more  so  but  for  the  government  restriciions. 

M ALONE.  EDMOND.   was  born  at    Dublin  in  1741. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  jiulues  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  .Ireland;  and  the  su1)ject  of  this  notice,  having 
taken  a  degree  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  was  called  to 
the  Irish  bar  in  1767.     Mr.  Malono  was  however  devoted 
to  literary  pursuits  ;  and  an  independent  fortune  having  de- 
volved upon  him,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Loudon,  and 
became  an  intimate  of  the  more  eminent  literary  men  of  that 
day,  including  Burke  and  Johnson.     He  subsequently  be- 
came distinguished,  principally  as  an  editor  of  Shakspere. 
His  first  publication,  connected  with  this  his  favourite  sub- 
ject, was  that  of  a  Supplement  to  Steevens's  edition  of  1778, 
in  2  vols.    This  contains  Shakspere 's  sonnets  and  other 
poems,  with  notes,  and  the  various  plays  which,  by  general 
consent,   hwe  been  rejected   from  his  works  —  we  mean 
*  Sir  John  Oldcastle,'  '  Locrine,*  &c.       It  also  includes 
'  Pericles,*  which  has  subsequently  found  a  place  in  the 
variorum  editions.     Malone  displayed  in   this  work  many 
qualities  which  in  some  degree  fiited   him  to  be  an  editor 
of  Shakspere*s  undoubted  works;  and  in  1790  he  brought 
out  an  edition  of  his  own.     He  had  previously  contributed 
some  notes  to  Steevens's  edition  of  1785.  There  were  essen- 
tial diiTerences  of  opinion  between  Steevens  and  Malone, 
which  would  have  rendered  their  co-operation  perhaps  im- 
possible.   Steevens  carried  his  disregard  of  the  authority  of 
the  textt;  of  the  old  editions  to  an   extravagant  length; 
Malone,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  proper  deference  for  that 
authority.      Steevens,  especially,  despised  the  text  of  the 
first  folio ;  Malone,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  respected  it : 
Steevens  was  coarse   and  even  prurient  in  his  editorial 
remarks;  Malone  was  cautious  and  inoffensive:  Steevens 
had  the  more  acutcness;   Malone   the  greater  common 
sense.     As  it  was,  Malone  published  a  rival  edition,  and 
Steevens  quarrelled  with  him  for  ever.     In  Malone*s  edi- 
tion, his  History  of  the  Stage  was,  for  the  time  at  which 
it  was  written,  a  remarkable  performance;  and  his  Essay 
on  the  Grenuineness  of  the  three  Plays  of  Henry  VI.  dis- 
plays great  critical  sagacity  and  discrimination.    The  same 
qualifications  which  be  exercised  as  an  editor  of  Shakspere 
were  equally  exhibited  in  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 


controversies  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Rowley  T>oem«. 
and  the  Shaksperian  papers  published  by  the  Irelanai.  ll<* 
was  amongst  the  first  to  proclaim  his  belief  that  the  p<)0'a<i 
attributed  to  Rowley  were  the  production  of  Chatterton : 
and  the  imposition  of  William  Henry  Ireland  was  wn 
clearly  pointed  out  by  him  in  a  letter  addressed  to  L>rl 
Charlemont     This  tract  contains  many  interesting   rr- 
searches  into  our  earlier  literature,  and  is  worth  reforr.'  :: 
to,  amidst  the  mass  of  nonsense  which  this  controv<.>v 
called  forth.    Malone  also  published,  in  1797,  the  po^tn  .- 
mous  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  wit!j  \ 
memoir,  he  being  one  of  that  eminent  man*s  executors.    1 :  .• 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  adding  to  his  notes  < 
Shakspere,  and  preparing  for  a  new  edition,  which  \\v  <!  I 
not  live  to  complete.     His  death  took  place  in  1812,  tiL-  i 
he  was  in  his  seventy-first  year.     His  posthumous  editi    i 
of  Shakspere,  very  carefully  edited,  was  published  b\  L  « 
friend  Mr.  James  noswell,  in  1821,  in  21  vols.    Of  M:ii  ^  * 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  very  high  praise  to  say  that  he  was  hi* 
out  doubt  the  best  of  the  commentators  on  Shakspere.     }{ ' 
is,  compared  with  his  predecessors,  more  trustworthy  in  I. 
assertions,  more  cautious  in  his  opinions,  and  more  rant. '. 
to  interpret  what  he  found  in  the  text  than  to  sub^tit*  !*• 
his  own  conjectures.     But  he  belonged  to  an  age  when  ti  * 
merits  of  Shakspere  were  not  properly  appreciated;  and  i.> 
is,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  cold  and  captious,    lie  u  t* 
of  a  critical  school  which,  to  a  great  extent,  is  fortunati  \ 
extinct. 

MALOPE,  a  genus  of  Malvaceous  plants,  consist  in:;  <  f 
two  species,  one  of  which  is  commonly  cultivated  a<  -. 
favourite  hardy  annual.  This  plant,  Malope  malaccuic. 
is  common  in  narbary,  where  it  is  found  among  stontr>  a  m 
rocks,  which  it  ornaments  with  its  large  crimson  tioM  i-r-  : 
it  is  also  met  with  in  Sardinia  and  other  parts  of  the  *<ti.::i 
of  Europe.  The  genus  differs  from  Malva  in  havini;  .  - 
carpels  distinct,  and  heaped  irregularly  over  a  central  rc< » >»- 
tacle,  instead  of  being  placed  in  a  whorl  and  consolxhr.  !. 
Three  or  perhaps  four  other  species  are  known  to  buihir-'- 

MALOUINES.    [Falkland  Islands.] 

MALPAS.    [Cheshire.] 

MALPIGHI.  MARCELLUS,  was  born  near  Bv.lo^r. . 
in  1628.     He  studied  medicine  in  that  university,  aii'I  . 
1653  received  his  doctor's  degree.    His  chief  instructor 
anatomy  was  Massari,  at  whose  house  he  tells  us  ih.ii  . 
and  a  few  other  select  students  were  accustomed  to  me* :  .-. 
private,  to  dissect  and  discuss  the  important  discos  cr.*  -  • 
the  day.    In  1656  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mc«'. 
at  Bolo<7na,  but  soon  after  resigned  on  being  invitetl  :     i 
similar  oifice  in  the  university  of  Pisa.     Here  he  forim  1  . 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Borelli,  the  professor  of  uia:' .  - 
matics  in  the  same  institution,  to  whom  he  ofien  expa  -  « 
his  gratitude  ftir  the  kindness  and  instruction  wlii<  i.    •  > 
received  from  him,  though  he  doubtless  repaid  do  smail  r    * 
of  his  obligations  in  the  assistance  which  he  gave  to  i 
valuable  treatise  *  De  Motu  Animalium.'    Declininf^  h-:.  . 
obliged  Malpighi  to  return  to  Bologna,  but  in  1666  he  «♦  .: 
to  Messina,  where  he  held  the  professorship  of  mcvii.- 
for  four  years.     He  then  again  resided  near  Bologna  i 
1691,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Rome,  and  app«  it. 
chief  physician  and  chamberlain  to  Innocent  XH.    In  1-    , 
he  died  of  apoplexy. 

Malpighi  is  now  chiefly  remembered  in  connection  v    '■ 
his  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  of  the  skin  and  of  the  -. 
creting  glands.    He  first  described  clearly  the  stniciur.  .-: 
the  tongue,  showing  that  it  is  at  once  a  muscular  on'.  < 
sensitive  organ;  and  he  pointed  out  the  fine  papilla*  ci.  . 
surface  as  the  seat  of  sensation.     Imagining  that  he  c*)u  . 
perceive  a  structure  in  the  skin  analogous  to  that  «.f  \ 
surface  of  the  tongue,  he  examined  the  former  tis«ur  . ' 
several  animals,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  domonstrat 
that  it  is  everywhere  beset  with  delicate  conical  pai  u  x 
the  chief  organs  of  the  touch.     In  the  coloured  portion     ' 
the  tongue  of  the  ox  he  had  first  discovered  the  retc  m'.^  - 
sum,  or,  as  it  is  often  called  in  his  honour,  rete  Mai  pi- i.  . . 
and  he  afterwards  showed  a  similar  membrane  on  the  -  ^  .. 
of  the  ne^rro.     He  proved,  as  Riolan  had  befoi«  done,  tl  .  ' 
the  colour  of  the  skin  depends  on  this  substance,  the  n*;  - 
of  white  and  of  coloured  races  being  always  of  the  >a:ii 
rosy  hue.    [Skin.] 

On  the  subject  of  the  structure  of  secreting  glands,  M  •'- 
pighi  was  long  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  Ruysch.  m.«i'.- 
taining  that  all  glands  consisted  of  ducts  terwinrnting  ux 
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the  bottom  of  each  seed,  which  soon  divides  itMlf  into  three 
rootletSt  and  incieaaes  in  length  with  yery  great  npidity, 
unless  checked  by  turning  the  malt.  About  a  day  after  t]^ 
sprouting  of  the  roots,  the  rudiments  of  the  future  stem, 
called  acrospir&  by  the  maltsters,  may  be  seen  to  lengthen. 
It  rises  from  the  same  extremity  of  the  seed  with  the  root, 
and  advancing  within  the  husk,  at  last  iisues  from  the  op- 
posite end ;  but  the  process  of  malting  is  stopped  before  it 
has  made  snch  progress. 

As  the  acrospire  shoots  along  the  grain,  the  appearance  of 
the  kernel,  or  mealy  part  of  the  corn,  undergoes  a  consider- 
able change.  The  glutinous  and  mucilaginous  matter  is 
taken  up  and  removed,  the  colour  becomes  white,  and  the 
texture  so  loose  that  it  crumbles  to  powder  between  the 
fingers.  The  object  of  malting  is  to  produce  this  change: 
when  it  is  accomplished,  which  takes  place  when  the  acro- 
spire has  come  near  to  the  end  of  the  seed,  the  process  is 
stopped  by  drying  the  malt  upon  the  kiln.  The  tempera- 
ture at  first  does  not  exceed  90° ;  but  it  is  raised  very  slowly 
up  to  140°  or  higher,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
malt  is  then  cleared,  to  separate  the  rootlets,  which  are  con- 
sidered injurious. 

Barley,  by  being  converted  into  malt,  generally  increases 
two  or  three  per  cent,  in  bulk ;  and  loses,  at  an  average, 
about  20  per  cent  in  weight,  of  which  12  are  ascribed  to 
kiln-drying,  and  consist  of  water,  which  the  barley  would 
have  lost  had  it  been  exposed  to  the  same  temperature ;  so 
that  the  real  loss  does  not  exceed  8  per  cent.  From 
many  trials,  made  with  as  much  attention  to  all  the  circum- 
stances  as  possible.  Dr.  Thomson  considers  the  following  to 
be  the  way  of  accounting  for  this  loss :- — 

Carried  oflP  by  the  steep-water  •  1*5 
Dissipated  on  the  floor  .  .3*0 
Roots,  separated  by  clearing  .  3*0 
Waste 0*5 


8*0 
The  loss  on  the  floor  ought,  in  Dr.  Thomson's  opinion, 
to  be  entirely  owing  to  the  separation  of  carbon  b)  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  were  this  the  only  cause,  it 
would  be  much  smaller  than  three  per  cent,  according  to 
the  same  authority.  Two  other  causes  concur  to  produce 
this  loss: — 1.  Many  of  the  roots  ate  broken  off  during  the 
turning  of  the  malt ;  these  wither  and  are  lost,  while  others 
grow  in  their  place.  2.  A  certain  portion  of  the  seeds  lose 
the  power  of  germinating,  by  bruises  and  other  accidents, 
and  these  lose  a  much  greater  portion  than  three  per  cent, 
of  their  real  weight  After  numerous  careful  trials,  Dr. 
Thomson  is  disposed  to  conclude  that  the  quantity  of  carbon 
separated  during  the  whole  process  of  maltin&;,  by  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  does  not  exceed  two  per 
cent,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  roots  formed  amounts  often 
to  four  percent  These  two,  in  reality,  include  the  whole  loss 
of  weight  which  barley  sustains  when  malted.  What  is 
lost  in  the  steep,  beine  husk,  need  scarcely  be  reckoned. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thomson,  the  roots  appear,  from 
the  process,  to  be  formed  chiefly  IVom  the  mucilaginous  and 
glutinous  parts  of  the  kernel.  The  starch  is  not  employed 
in  their  fbnnation,  but  undergoes  a  change,  intended,  no 
doubt,  to  fit  it  for  the  future  nourishment  of  the  plumule. 
It  acquires  a  sweetish  taste,  and  the  property  of  forming  a 
transparent  solution  with  hot  water.  In  short,  it  approaches 
somewhat  to  the  nature  of  sugar,  and  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  sugar  into  which  starch  is  converted  by  boilimr  it 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Tlie  following  are  the  results  of  Dr.  Thomson's  analysis 
of  barley  and  the  malt  made  from  it:— 

^,   ^  Bwley.  Malt 

Gluten  .  ,        3  I 

Sugar  .  .4  16 

Gum  •  •        5  14 

Starch  .  .       88  69 

-     -        .  100  100 

In  brewin?  ale,  porter,  and  table-beer,  three  different 
Kinds  of  inalt  are  employed,  which  are  known  as  pale  and 
amber  malts,  brown  or  blown  malt,  and  roasted  or  black 
malt,  sometimes  called  patent  malt  The  pale  or  amber 
malt  yields  the  saccharine  or  fermentable  extract;  the  brown 
malt  IS  not  fermentable,  but  is  employed  to  impart  flavour  • 
and  the  roasted  malt  is  employed,  instead  of  burnt  sugar! 
merely  to  give  colouring  matter  to  porter. 


The  analytit  of  malt  above  stated  is  that  of  pale  awit 
whilst  in  the  brown  and  roMted  malts  the  sugar  appears  u» 
be  entirely  converted  into  gum  and  colouring  and  exUarii\«> 
matters ;  and  hence  they  are  incapable  of  undergoing  f«T< 
mentation.  The  brown  malt  is  subjected  to  a  higher  f  irm- 
perature  in  drying  than  the  pale  malt,  and  by  a  still  Amlnr 
exposure  to  heat  m  revolving  cylinders  or  roasten  it  i»  cou 
verted  into  black  or  patent  malt 

SkUittic*. — Malt  was  first  made  to  contribute  to  the  pub- 
lio  revenue  in  England  in  1697.  In  Scotland  the  dui% 
commenced  in  1713,  and  in  Ireland  in  1785.  The  late  i7 
dutv,  calculated  on  the  imperial  quarter,  was  in  £ngUhii 
6^.  per  bushel  from  1697  to  1760 ;  from  the  latter  >«;ar  r.. 
1780  the  duty  was  H-fgd.  per  bushel;  froml7dO  to  1791  u.c 
duty  was  1«.  4ld, ;  it  was  then  for  a  short  time  raised  tvi 
\9.  7icLt  but  was  lowered  to  Is.  Aid,  again  in  1793*  and  --j 
continued  till  1802,  when  it  was  raised  to  2«.  5d.,  and  id  (i  v 
following  year  was  further  raised  to  4f.  ^^d^  and  %o  c  it- 
tinned  till  1816,  when  it  was  reduced  to  2s*  5d,  In  i»M 
the  duty  was  advanced  to  3s.  7^d, ;  in  ]b22  it  was  retlui-v  1 
to  2#.  7(L,  and  has  continued  at  that  rate  until  this  tmv  . 
In  Scotland  the  duty  from  1713  to  1726  was  6jfi  f-r 
bushel ;  in  1726  it  was  reduced  to  one-half  that  rate  uw  i 
1760;  in  1780  it  was  again  advanced  to  8^4  and  in  ir-l 
to  \\d,.  In  1804  a  distinction  was  made  in  the  doty,  a^*' 
cording  as  the  malt  was  made  from  barley  or  from  here  .-r 
bigg,  and  thenceforward  the  rates  have  been  as  foUons  : — 


From  BRiley. 

From  Ben  or  nit; 

s.  d. 

S.    d. 

1804 

3    H 

?JI 

1816 

1     8f 

1819 

3     7;; 

3     7i 

1820 

3     7; 

3     1 

1821 

3     7t 

2  10 

1822 

2     7 

2     0 

There  has  not  been  any  alteration  since  1822. 

In  Ireland  the  duty  first  charged  in  1785  was  7rf.  per 
bushel ;  in  1794  the  rate  was  advanced  to  9}dL,  and  in  t.^  • 
following  year  to  U.Zd.;  in  1798  to  Is.  5d.,  and  in  ITi^t'  i . 
U.  6|(i.  Further  additions  were  made  in  1803  to  U.  '«W. 
in  1804  to  2s.  Sid.,  in  1806  to  2*.  6jdL,  in  1813  to  3jr.  .>j  L 
and  in  1815  to  4^.  5d.  A  reduction  took  place  in  ]*?lf.  *  • 
2s.  4\d.;  in  1826  the  duty  was  again  raised  to  3#.  6}^\  ar  i 
was  again  reduced  in  1822  to  2s»  Id.  The  only  alterat 
since  was  made  in  1830,  when  the  duty  on  malt  from  b  ^r 
was  reduced  to  2s.  per  busheL 

The  quantity  of  Malt  charged  with  duty  in  various  v»  :»r« 
in  the  different  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  amou-  : 
of  revenue  received  thereon,  have  been  as  follows: — 


Tears. 


1703 
1/10 
1720 
1/30 
1740 
1/50 
1760 
1/70 


17tfO 
1/90 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1821 
182* 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1K« 

18;h 
I8a5 

Lh36 
1837 

1838 


Eir«LAin>. 
Btuhek. 


26f7M(506 
19.671,021 

25,625,844 

28,410,421 

22,074,674 

29,284,786 

27,810,971 

24,452,960 

30,805, 100 

21.976,969 

14,049,749 

23,546,^46 

23,884,242 

26,138,437 

26.6*i,5ia 

^,845,152 

27,615.383 

29,572,741 

27.335.971 

25,0l»6,337 

30,517,819 

23,428,135 

26,900.902 

32.96;i.470 

31.669,771 

33,789,010 

34,44y.6i6 

36,078.856 

37,196,997 

33,692,3j6 

33,823,985 


SCOTLAVD* 

Bttthelx. 


« • 


1,763.460 
2,215,487 
1.544,646 

876,598 
820,294 
1.182,208 
1,30  J,  ro9 
1.403,177 
1,616,590 
2,788.6«J8 
3,925.847 
2,728.555 
8.714,073 
3,867.159 
3.712,963 
4.101,946 
4,180,955 
3.714.3^14 
4.»r.».03(> 
4,491. 2;»3 
4,459,553 
4,903,  H7 
4,^83,446 
4,419.141 


Ibxlakd. 
BoshcU. 


■  • 


4.6O7.933 
681.340 
8,522.543 
1,793,671 
1,949.315 
1.756,391 
l,/02,395 
8,107,752 
8,706.862 
2.406.5^ 
1,803,091 
2,40J.Ji28 
2,012.079 
1,969.606 
2  101.»^4 
2,(HH'.;i50 
1.984.849 
2,^M,65S 
8,;<o3.6^l5 

*,"»>  *&,i*4/ 
2,262,440 


Total. 
Bttcbeh. 


86,7M.605 
19,671.021 
25.6^.844 

28,410.421 

w. 074.674 

29,2^,786 
27. 810.971 
2»5,2i5.4iO 
33.120.587 
28, 1^.578 
15.607,6»<7 
26.8s'>,m3 
S»,8..0.12i 
2:»,393,4n 
29.848.<'8i) 
28.164.137 
I  32,6.1.743 
36,205.450 
38.4-. M. 778 
29.613,501 
36,794.206 
29.153,177 
aj.96*i,4M 
3.<,252.26:> 
37.3'.»0.45\ 
4u.u75.S'.*5 
4l.U'>.5i96 
42.8  Vi. 054 
44.387,719 
40,561.149 
40.505,566 


*^ 

1.57  •» 

i.»:-v. 

i.*j-y 

5  .  y  .  '  . 

6  0  — 
5  -  ' 

3  :■    * 

I  3.--r^ 

I  3  :".. 
t   4 .  .*-  » 

a.  '^-^ 

3,»"-' 

4.«^ 
3.*    ; 
3,  '.li"" 
4.A>' 

♦   ^.27» 

5.4' 
6.6  »• 

6..  «»>. 


"4 


It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed,  from  these  figuna,  tliat  t^  ^ 
increased  consumption  of  malt  in  this  country  has  horuo  a 
very  inadeouate  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  pupuU - 
tion.    In  the  year  1730  the  population  of  England  m  A 
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presenting  tLe  cleanest  and  most  briIHan<  appearance.  On 
one  side  stands  the  city  of  Valletta  majestically  towering 
above  the  harbour,  and  on  the  other  the  three  cities  of 
Vittoriosa,  Cospicua,  and  Senglea  (commonly  called  the 
Borgo,  Burmola,  and  Isola),  which  in  fact  form  one 
continued  town,  covering  the  two  spits  of  land  which  pro- 
ject from  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour  like  pointing 
fingers,  and  forming  the  inlets  or  coves  already  mentioned. 
Valletta  and  these  three  cities  compose  the  capital  of  Malta ; 
Valletta  being  the  seat  of  the  civil  government,  the  military 
head-quarters,  and  the  residence  of  the  Maltese  gentry  and 
the  principal  merchants.  The  cities  on  the  opposite  side 
are  inhabited  chiefly  by  those  who  depend  upon  the  naval 
orsenal  and  departments,  ship-builders  (who  have  several 
private  yards  there),  and  the  proprietors  of  small  craft,  and 
traders  with  the  neighbouring  coasts.  Valletta  has  a  popu- 
lation of  28,000  souls ;  that  of  the  three  cities  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  harbour  amounts  to  20,000,  who  have  hourly 
and  constant  communication  by  row-boats,  which  pass 
and  repass  the  harbour  and  adJ  to  its  lively  appearance. 
The  three  cities  have  their  respective  fortifications,  which 
have  all  a  connection,  and  serve  to  defend  each  other.  The 
Cottonera  works,  which  surround  the  whole  on  the  land  side, 
enclose  a  large  tract  of  ground ;  they  were  intended  by  the 
Grand-master  Cottoner  as  a  shelter  for  the  population  of 
the  country  in  case  of  invasion;  but  they  were  never 
finished,  and  have  no  advanced  works. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  island  is  separated  from  the  west- 
ern by  a  ridge  of  laud  which  crosses  the  island  to  the 
Westward  of  Valletta,  and  forms  a  natural  fortification. 
The  island  is  thus  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
eastern  contain  all  the  casals,  or  villages.  On  this  line 
are  several  old  entrenchments,  behind  which  the  troops 
and  inhabitants  fell  back,  when  they  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent a  disembarkation  on  the  western  part  of  the  island ; 
and  if  no  hopes  remained  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  there,  they  retired  upon  Valletta,  or  into  the 
Cottonera.  These  works,  the  principal  of  which  are  at 
Nasciar,  are  now  useless,  although  they  still  continue  to 
bound  the  populous  part  of  the  island,  through  the  force  of 
habit  and  the  situation  of  the  parish  churches.  This  con- 
centration of  the  population  was  caused  by  their  former 
insecurity.  In  the  days  of  the  Order,  no  inhabitant  trusted 
himself  to  sleep  on  the  coast  unprotected  by  walls  of  de- 
fence ;  but  at  present  the  general  safety  is  such,  that  the 
pleasant  villages  of  St  Julian's  and  Slieraa  have  sprung 
up  on  the  coast  to  the  westward  of  Valletta,  where  the  in- 
habitants of  the  capital  have  built  country- houses,  and  enjoy 
the  summer  breeze  without  any  fear  of  being  dragged  from 
their  beds  into  slavery.  Although  the  western  division  of 
the  island  contains  no  towns,  and  scarcely  any  habitations, 
there  is  much  land  under  cultivation,  and  the  wild  thyme 
and  other  odoriferous  plants,  which  abound  in  these  parts, 
produce  the  honey  for  which  Malta  has  always  been  so 
famous.  There  are  also  considerable  salt-works  here,  which 
are  the  property  of  the  government.  From  Nasciar  there 
is  a  fine  and  extensive  prospect  over  this  end  of  the  island, 
which  takes  in  Comino  and  Gozo. 

In  the  eastern  division  are  the  antient  capital  and  22 
casals  or  villages.  Citt^  Vecchia,  or  the  old  city,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  but  the  proper  name  of  which  is  Citta 
Notabile,*  is  situate  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  about  six  miles  from  Valletta,  and  was,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  latter  city,  the  capital  of  the  island.  It  is 
still  the  seat  of  the  bishopric,  and  contains  the  cathedral,  a 
handsome  modern  edifice,  built  on  the  site  of  the  antient 
church.  The  city  is  walled,  but  is  of  no  importance  as  a 
fortification.  It  contains  many  good  and  even  magnilicent 
buildings,  but,  with  the  exception  of  two  large  convents,  the 
population  is  very  trifling.  A  populous  suburb,  called  tlie 
Rabbato,  is  inhabited  by  the  dependents  of  many  convents 
and  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
by  a  large  agricultural  population.  The  catacombs  cut  in  the 
calcareous  rock  are  said  to  bo  very  extensive,  but  are  only 
partially  open,  the  passages  being  walled  up  to  prevent  the 
curious  from  losing  themselves ;  their  origin  and  purpose 
are  unknown,  but  they  appear  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 
The  parish  churches  of  the  casals  are  large  and  magnificent: 
Ihey  are  built  of  the  stone  of  the  island,  and  being  isolated 
and  well  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  habitations,  di>play 
their  architecture  to  advantage.    The  attachment  of  the 

*  Th«  lUltew  call  Umu  uuieat  capiUl  M«diiui.  Ht  dty. 


Maltese  to  their  religion,  and  their  fondness  for  its  f  »nn-> 
induce  them  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  mainlii.:4  •-• 
of  their  churches,  which  are  richly  decorated.  There  ..: 
many  large  towns  on  the  (Continent,  and  even  in  It..  «. 
where  the  cathedrals  are  not  more  {splendid  than  son. .  ' 
these  village  churches,  which  form  a  striking  contn^t  \  . 
the  poverty  and  simple  mode  of  life  of  the  village  |>«>|/^  > 
tion. 

There  are  no  streams  in  Malta,  and  but  few  spnn^«    Tl. 
rain-water  is  collected  in  tanks,  which  are  carcfuU)  t-.- 
cavated  in  the  rock,  and  lined  with  a  cdment  uf  |>o2/     - 
lana;  in  ordinary  seasons  the  tanks  in  the  country  are  > 
ficient  for  agricultural  purposes.     The  inhabitants  uf  \ 
letta  and  the  shipping  are  supplied  with  water  by  mc  i.  ^ 
an  aqueduct  which  conveys  it  from  springs  in  the  south   - 

fart  of  the  island,  and  supplies  all  the  lands  in  its  ikls*  .  .- 
n  seasons  of  great  drought  however  the  water  li  «r.i 
This  magnificent  work  of  the  Grand-Master  Wigu  i-    v  • 
was  built  in  1G16  ;  it  is  eight  miles  and  a  half  long,  in  -    . 
parts  supported  on  arches,  and  on  others  roiming  ui.*    . 
ground. 

Gozo  contains  six  casals,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  i-^1 1  * 
on  a  considerable  eminence,  about  four  miles  distant  i; 
Migiarro,  the  principal  landing-place,  is  a  very  old  <*?  *  • 
the  works  of  wnich  are  in  a  ruinous  state.    The  inhabit.  *   . 
of  the  island,  before  the  construction  of  towers  on  tiic  r   t-  . 
were  obliged  to  retire  every  night  within  the  prec-un  .* 
these  fortifications  to  protect  themselves  from  the  Ilir   . 
corsairs.      At  the  foot  of  this  castle  is  a  populous  t 
called  the  Rabbato.     Gozo  is  more  fertde  than  Malta.     J* 
surface  is  more  undulating,  and  its  gardens  are  r.c he- 
produces  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  and  vegetables  aiid  ].> 
cheese  made  from  goats*   milk,  which  are   daily   ?<  ./    . 
Malta.    The  communication  is  kept  up  by  1 0  or  I.:  ..i; 
boats  with  lattine  sails.    Thi^fungtis  melilensU  gru'vt»  •• 
small  rock  lying  off  the  western  end  of  Gozo ;    it  w  «l^  • 
celebrated  as  a  styptic,  and  was  applied  extcrnall)  to  ^:  i  . 
blood.     Gozo  contains  a  remarkable  ruin  called  the  d 
Tower,  from  its  being  built  of  enormous  stoaes  tvi  .> 
cement.    A  large  curious  enclosure,  with  apai'tmcnt>  < 
tiguous,  may  be  traced,  but  there  is  no  style  of  archr.c  ' 
discoverable  in  these  remains,  nor  any  other  iudicaii  .. 
the  sera  to  which  they  belong,  except  that  Uiey  are  « j. 
pean,  and  certainly  of  very  great  antiquity. 

Agriculture, — The  surface  of  Malta  and  Gozo  i«  i 
mated  at  114  square  miles,  or  72,960  acres,  of  whi'li  .. 
two-thirds  are  cultivated,  and  the  remaining  thinl  ;> 
rock.    Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  uf  the  »:  : 
appearance  of  the  island,  a  spot  which  nature  scciu    . 
condemn  to  barrenness  has  been  rendered  produr;i\o  *. 
astonishing  degree.    It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  t!i  . 
soil  of  Malta  has  been  brought  from  Sicily.    Tlicre  .>  ;. 
good  native  earth  in  the  valleys,  which  has  been  cu..  t 
into  productive  fields;  but  a  great  portion  uf  the  la:.- 1 
been  brought  to  its  present  bUte  of  culture  by  lli*'  i  . . 
trious  native,  who  with  great  labour  and  expense  cut>  ..>  < 
the  hard  surface  of  the  rock,  and  frequently  find*  a  .| .    . 
tity  of  earth  lying  inert  in  the  crevices  and  inter^tuv- 
neath.    This  earth  is   carefully   collected   and   flu>* 
layers,  seldom  more  than  eighteen  inches  dee)>,  on  k* 
loose  broken-up  rock ;  and  such  is  the  favourable  n..  ■. 
the  climate,  and  the  porous  quality  of  the  rock  it^^t^ti.  \. 
retains  a  certain  degree  of  moisture,  that  the   Uru. 
is  not  sparing  of  manure  raises  two  crops  a  }car,  >^, 
ever  being  obliged  to  let  his  land  lie  fallow.     The  v. 
rain  in  summer  is  supplied  by  a  heavy  dew  whitli  1     • 
night.    The  produce  of  Malta  is  cotton  (which  is  tCa  ^t  *[ 
wheat,  barley,  puUe,  potatoes,  barilla,  cummiu-^e-^l.   . 
suUa.     This  last-named  plant,  which  is  what  is  raKv  i 
French  honeysuckle  in  England,  grows  to  the  height  »•«  . 
or  five  feet,  and  terminates  in  a  lar^ie  crimson  blov>  ... ; 
is  a  substantial  and  nourishing  fodder  for  animals.     \\ . 
and  barley  are  sown  in  November,  and  cut  in   M..» 
June.    There  are   no  oats.    As  there  U  no  mead. lu    . 
much  barley  is  cut  when  green  for  ilraughl  uniuiaU .  . 
the  straw  (which  is  very  fine)  is  a  good  substitute  !'«  . 
The  produce  of  corn  is  only  sutiicieni  for  the  sub>istv  • 
the  population  for  about  four  mouths  of  the  year,     i 
fruits  of  Malta  are  generally  good  and  in   great  > 
and  the  vegetables  are  excellent.     The  Malta  uraiiw»   ♦■ 
perior  to  all  others,  and  melons,  figs,  and  grajMr^  ari 
particularly  fine  flavour.    No  wine  is  made  m  Malta,     i 
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but  the  people  are  industrious,  temperate,  and  frugal,  and, 
being  favoured  by  tbe  climate,  their  wants  are  few.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  people,  who  are  not  employed  in  field- 
labour,  are  stone-cutters.  The  Maltese  are  also  excellent 
seamen,  and  are  esteemed  such  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  Valletta,  since  the  connection  with  the  Eng- 
lish, all  articles  of  household  furniture  are  made  in  a 
superior  manner,  and  much  furniture  is  exported  to  the 
Levant.  Workmen  and  artisans  of  all  descriptions  are  nu- 
merous and  expert  in  their  respective  trades.  Their  carvings 
in  stone  and  many  other  works  attest  an  eye  and  hand 
capable  of  great  excellence  in  art  Tbe  elegance  and  beauty 
of  their  filagree  work  in  gold  and  silver  are  well  known. 
The  higher  orders  enter  into  all  the  amusements  common 
to  persons  of  a  similar  rank  in  other  parts  of  Europe ;  but 
gambling,  drunkenness,  and  intrigue  are  almost  unknown 
amongst  them.  They  are  fond  of  mixing  in  English  society, 
and  follow  its  usages :  their  manners,  if  not  easy,  are  sin- 
gularly exempt  fii^m  vulgarity,  and  they  have  a  great  apti- 
tude in  catching  those  customs  which  are  considered  as  the 
marks  of  good  society.  The  men  are  generally  good  men  of 
business,  and  the  women  good  housewives.  The  grand- 
masters, as  sovereign  princes,  granted  to  many  Maltese  the 
titles  of  marquis,  count,  or  Imron,  in  order  to  secure  in 
their  interests  the  antient  families  of  the  island,  and  also  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  importance  of  those  who  had  in  a 
similar  manner  been  raised  to  nobility  by  the  previous 
sovereigns.  By  the  law  of  primogeniture  their  descendants 
still  form  a  class  of  nobility,  the  property  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals of  which  amounts  to  more  than  1000/.  a  year, 
but  an  income  of  three  or  four  hundred  a  year  constitutes 
what  is  called  a  rich  man.  The  younger  branches  some- 
times study  for  one  of  the  liberal  professions,  the  candidates 
for  which  are  numerous  in  Malta.  All  classes  are  much  at- 
tached to  tbe  British  government,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
for  any  other  power  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance. 

Za;i^t/a^e.— The  Italian  language  was  introduced  into  these 
islands  during  the  existence  of  the  Sicilian  government,  and 
has  ever  since  been  in  use,  chiefly  among  the  upper,  but  partly 
also  among  the  middle  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  in  addition  to  their  native  tongue.  The  Italian  has 
also  been  generally  used  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, in  legal  proceedings  generally,  ecclesiastical  matters, 
the  transaction  of  commercial  business,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education  and  literature.  But  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  mother-tongue  of  the  people,  the  Maltese,  has 
continued  in  use  throughout  the  country  and  at  Gozo,  and 
also  among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  towns.  It  continues 
to  be  chiefly  used  by  the  upper  classes  in  familiar  conver- 
sation. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  language  spoken 
by  the  Maltese,  and  as  it  is  an  unwritten  language,  the 
subject  is  one  of  some  difficulty.  But  Mr.  Schlienz,  an 
oriental  scholar,  and  a  person  wno,  by  a  residence  of  many 
years  in  Malta,  is  entitled  to  full  confidence,  has  examined 
the  arguments  of  those  who  attempt  to  trace  it  to  the  Ph(B- 
nicians,  the  Carthaginians,  and  other  antient  nations,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion '  that  all  its  words,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  very  few,  are  purely  Arabic,  and  conform  in  every 
respect  to  the  rules,  nay  even  to  the  anomalies,  of  the  Arabic 
grammar.'  A  Maltese  finds  no  difficulty  in  making  him- 
self understood  anywhere  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  a  circumstance  which  is  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  commercial  intercourse,  and  which  might  be 
improved  by  a  systematic  cultivation  of  the  Arabic  language 
in  Malta,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Maltese  people. 
The  Arabic  language  was  introduced  into  Malta  by  the  Sa- 
racens, who  had  long  had  almost  exclusive  occupation  of 
the  island,  when  it  was  reduced  by  Count  Roger  the  Nor- 
man. 

The  English  language  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
Malta ;  but  it  is  still  a  foreign  language  to  most  of  the  na- 
tives. Many  educated  persons  speak  and  write  it,  and  still 
more  read  it,  with  facility.  Among  the  inferior  classes  in 
the  city,  a  slight  smattering  of  English,  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  is  very  common. 

^ticfl/ion.— The  education  of  the  Maltese  has  been  until 
lately  verv  limited,  although  a  university,  established  in  the 
time  of  the  grand-master  Pinto,  offered  to  the  natives  the 
means  of  a  learned  and  scientific  education,  and  several 
erudite  works  have  been  written  by  Maltese  authors.  Since 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inouiry  in  1838,  the 
i^Beansof  edueation  have  been  more  wiaely  difHised;  the 


government  having,  trith  a  view  to  raise  tk%  population 
from  their  state  of  gross  ignorance,  undertaken  the  establish- 
ment of  primary  schools  throughout  the  rujal  districts.  Of 
these  there  are  already  twelve  open  (including  Goxo>,  at 
which  upwards  of  1800  children  of  both  sexes  receive  in- 
struction. In  Valletta  and  the  three  cities  there  are  thn  o 
schools,  in  which  600  children  are  educated.  These  schi.H.U 
are  conducted  upon  the  Lancasterian  plan  somewhat  mo-^.- 
fied.  The  university  has  been  also  reorganised  upon  a 
more  liberal  scale,  and  has  about  100  students.  Tbw 
Lyceum  or  high-school,  attached  to  the  university,  is  in 
creasing  in  the  number  of  scholar8»  which  amount  to  loti. 
Education  is  therefore  advancing  in  these  islands,  and  « • ' 
no  doubt  continue  to  do  so,  in  proportion  as  the  peoplr 
become  more  aware  of  the  advantages  which  they  are  likri> 
to  derive  from  it. 

Religion,— ^The  religion  of  the  peonle  is  the  Roman  Cat!io< 
lie,  to  which  the v  are  universally  ana  strongly  attached,  mui 
they  are  punctually  scrupulous  in  the  observances  of  its  ritual . 
Their  religion  was  secured  to  them  at  the  surrender  ot  ilu 
island  to  the  French  republic,  and  again  by  the  promieeA  <»f 
the  English  generals  who  took  possession  of  Malta,  wh^ti 
the  French  were  driven  out  of  it.  This  promise  has  beL'ii 
scrupulously  performed,  and  although  the  government  ha» 
been  Protestant  for  thirty-eight  years,  no  religious  disaerv- 
sion  has  been  known  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society.  lh«* 
church  festivals,  which  are  very  numerous,  were  alva\-» 
celebrated  by  public  processions,  which  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  people  of  all  classes  to  make  holiday ;  and  the 
women  in  particular,  whom  the  customs  and  prG;iudice<  <  x 
former  days  kept  in  strict  seclusion,  except  when  they  wertc 
to  church,  on  these  occasions  found  recreation  id  the  pu^^ 
lie  promenades,  for  which  such  festivals  served  as  a  pretext. 
The  observances  of  religion  were  therefore  connected  vtth 
social  life.  But  in  proportion  as  Protestants  and  Caiholx^t 
are  becoming  more  mixed  together  in  the  forms  of  modern 
society,  these  festivals  and  ceremonies  are  less  thought  < :. 
and  in  fact  are  gradually  diminishing  in  importanoe.'  Bi»t  h 
parties  observe  a  moderation  and  deference  Ibr  eaeh  other '<« 
opinions  in  religious  matters ;  and  Malta  thus  exhibits  i 
striking  and  almost  solitary  instance  of  a  highlv  religious 
people,  ruled  by  a  government  of  a  different  creeo,  by  «  hv*^ 
tolerance  all  live  in  the  greatest  harmony. 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  very  numerons^  amount- 
ing, between  regulars  and  secularsy  to  about  one  thousau'd 
some  of  whom  are  eminent  for  learning.  The  landed  prt>- 
perty  of  the  church  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  rental  of  the 
island,  out  of  which  the  bishop  enjoys  an  income  limited  tit 
3000/.  a  year. 

The  Protestant  places  of  worship  are  few  and  miassum- 
ing.  Tbe  governor  has  his  chapel  in  the  palaee  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  naval  departments  have  theirs  in  a  building  neckr 
tbe  naval  arsenal;  there  is  a  Sunday-evening  service  in  th. 
house  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  and  tbe  Wesleya.: 
mission  has  a  chapel,  which  has  the  external  appeerance  x,f 
a  private  house.  The  number  of  Protestants  in  Malta  i*^ 
something  under  a  thousand,  not  including  tbe  troops^  mhu><^ 
religi^ous  service  is  performed  by  the  military  chaplain  >.i 
their  respective  barracks.  They  have  long  desired  to  sm  i 
church  erected  for  their  use ;  this  wish  will  speedily  b* 
realised,  her  majesty  the  queen-dowager  having  muniti- 
cently  signified  her  intention,  on  her  late  visit  to  Malta,  t  • 
erect  a  church  at  her  sole  expense  for  the  public  worship  «^: 
the  church  of  England.  The  site  for  this  building  in  die  ci  *  % 
of  Valletta  was  cleared  in  January,  1839. 

Ihpulation. — ^The  increase  of  the  population  of  Maltri. 
after  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Johti 
was  very  rapid.    It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  thai 
government  to  stimulate  it  by  all  the  means  in  its  pow*>r 
Property  is  still  held  by  the  present  government,  which  !• 
chatted  with  the  payment  of  annual  suns,  in  dowries  tt»r 
the  encouragement  of  marriages  among  the  poorer  people. 
In  1 530,  when  the  Order  took  possession  of  the 

islands,  the  population  amounted  to  ]  7.000 
In  1632,  according  to  Boiseelin  •  .  •  51,7At> 
In  1791,  according  to  St.  Priest      .         .  90,000 

In  1798,  according  to  Boisgelin  •         .         ,     1I4,000 
In  1803,  according  to  Colquhoun,  'Wealth 

t»f  the  British  Empire*  94.000 

In  1813,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  plairue     I  Oi,ooo 
In  1 828,  according  to  a  census  taken  m  &ai 

year  _.         .         .         .         .^        ,     119.194 


In  1638,  according  to  the  last  census 
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on  board  llie  »hip  of  the  line  Orient,  lott  no  fame  inrntliinff 
a  demand  in  writing  that  the  whole  fleet  diould  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  ports  of  Malta  to  water,  to  which  an  answer 
was  returned,  with  expressions  of  regret,  that  only  two,  or 
at  most  four  ships,  could  be  allowed  to  enter  the  port  at  a 
time.  '  The  Grand-master  refuses  us  water  I'  said  Bona- 
parte; *  to-morrow  at  sunrise  the  army  will  disembark 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  wherever  a  landing  can  be 
etfected:'  and  these  words  were  inserted  in  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Accordinriy,  the  next  morning  a  body  of  French  troops 
disembarked  in  St.  Greorge's  Bay  to  the  north-westward  of 
Valletta,  where  one  gun  was  fired  from  the  tower  for  form's 
sake,  and  the  batteries  of  St.  Elmo  and  Fort  Tign6  opened 
a  fire,  which  was  ineffective  from  their  position.  Another 
corps  landed  in  St.  Paul's  Bay  unmolested,  and  a  third  in 
the  harbour  of  Marsascirocco,  to  the  southeast.  Before 
night  the  French  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  country, 
with  the  ex?eplion  of  five  villages,  or  casals,  without  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  knights  who  commanded  the 
several  posts ;  and  the  unsupported  attempts  of  the  Maltese 
battalions  of  Nasciar,  Musta,  Gargur,  and  Birchircara  to 
defend  their  homes,  only  afforded  to  troops  like  the  French 
a  pretext  for  bloodshed  and  plunder.  In  the  meantime  the 
city  of  Valletta  was  in  a  state  of  tumult  and  despair.  The 
Grand  master,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  perplexity,  was 
surrounded  by  various  advisers,  but  wanted  firmness  to  de- 
cide. At  length,  when  it  was  reported  lo  him  that  some 
French  knights  had  been  killed,  and  others  wounded,  by 
the  Maltese  soldiers,  he  felt  his  critical  situation,  and  de- 
termined to  solicit  a  suspension  of  arms.  Two  messengers 
were  immediately  sent  on  board  the  Orient  to  announce  the 
readiness  of  the  Grand-master  to  come  to  terms ;  they  were 
bearers  of  a  letter  from  the  Danish  consul  to  the  French 
general,  interceding  for  his  favour,  and  another  from  the 
Grand-master  himself  to  the  commander  Dolomieu,  a  knight 
of  the  Order,  who  had  openly  attached  himself  to  the  French, 
and  was  on  board  the  Orient,  soliciting  his  good  offices.  In 
the  afternoon  General  Junot  and  others  brought  an  answer 
to  the  palace,  allowing  the  Grand-master  twenty-four  hours 
to  send  his  delegates  to  conclude  the  capitulation. 

Distrusting  their  government,  the  inhabitants  claimed  to 
take  part  in  the  deliberations;  and  to  two  knights  and  four 
influential  citizens  were  confided  the  conditions  upon  which 
ihe  fortress  was  to  be  surrendered.  On  the  12ih  of  July 
the  capitulation  was  signed  on  board  the  Orient  by  Bona- 
parte himself  and  these  delegates.  By  its  stipulations  the 
Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  renounced,  in  favour  of  the 
French  republic,  the  sovereignty  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cu- 
mino;  the  French  republic  pledged  itself  to  use  its  in- 
fluence with  the  congress  of  Rastadt  to  procure  for  the 
Grand-master  during  his  life  a  principality  equivalent,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  he  was  to  be  allowed  a  pension  of  300,000 
francs ;  the  French  knights  were  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  country ;  to  the  French  knights  then  in  Malta  pen- 
sions of  700  francs  were  to  be  paid,  and  1000  francs  to  those 
of  sixty  years  and  upwards ;  it  engaged  to  intercede  with 
the  Cisalpine,  Ligurian,  Roman,  arid  Helvetic  republics,  to 
obtain  similar  pensions  for  the  knights  of  those  countries, 
and  also  with  the  other  European  powers,  to  secure  to  the 
knights  of  each  the  property  of  the  Order.  The  knights 
were  moreover  permitted  to  retain  their  private  property  in 
Malta  and  Gozo;  and  the  inhabitants  were  to  continue  in 
the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  to  be  se- 
cure in  their  property  and  privileges,  and  no  extraordinary 
contribution  was  to  be  imposed  upon  them.  This  capitula- 
tion was  more  favourable  than  could  have  been  expected. 
Hompesch  was  not  asked  to  ratify  its  conditions. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  French  ships  of  war 
and  transports  anchored  in  the  ports  of  Valletta  and  Mar- 
sascirocco, and  15,000  troops  took  possession  of  Valletta, 
the  three  cities  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour,  and  their 
outworks.  The  French  general  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
gates  than  he  eagerly  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
fortifications.  'It  is  well.  General,'  said  Caffarelli.  one  of 
the  officers  of  his  suite,  as  he  accompanied  him,  *  it  i<  well 
that  some  one  was  within  to  open  the  gates  for  us.  We 
■hould  have  had  some  difficulty  in  entering  had  the  place 
been  altogether  empty.' 

The  French  found  in  the  port  two  line-of-battle  ships, 
one  fiigate,  and  three  galleys,  besides  two  galliots,  and  some 
guard  boats;  and  of  ordnance  1500  pieces  of  artillery  (about 
600  of  which  were  mounted  on  the  works),  together  with , 


35,000  stand  of  imall  imi,  19,000  benvlf  tt  poiwder,  tad 

an  immense  number  of  shot  and  shell. 
The  Order  of  Malta  was  now  extinet    Hompesch  em* 

barked  privately  in  a  merohant-ship  in  the  night  of  the  1 7  th 
of  June,  accompanied  by  twelve  knights.  On  bis  airivml  as 
Trieste  he  resigned  his  office  of  Grand-master  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John.  General  Bonaparte  sailed  with  the  French 
expedition  two  days  afterwards  for  Egypt*  and  General 
Vaubois  was  left  with  4000  men  to  take  care  of  Malta.* 

As  soon  as  the  French  were  masters  of  Malta  thmr  esta- 
blished laws  borrowed  ttom  the  recent  legislation  of  France, 
and  formed  an  entirely  new  government  and  municipality,  ad- 
ministered by  a  commission.  Liberty  and  equality  were  pro- 
claimed, titles  and  ranks  were  abolished ;  it  was  decreed  under 
a  heavy  fine  that  the  sons  of  the  richest  families  ahould  be 
sent  to  France  for  education  in  the  new  principles,  at  tbcr 
own  expense ;  all  the  establishments  were  reorganiseii,  and 
the  remaining  knights,  with  few  exceptions,  were  obliged  ti) 
leave  the  place.  The  riches  of  the  church  of  8t  John,  and 
of  the  other  churches,  and  of  the  aubergeM  of  the  Umgn^t, 
the  plate  of  the  hospitals,  and  of  the  Grand- master's  pala(<% 
were  melted  down  to  be  sent  to  France.  (Baron  Azopard* ; 
and  Pieces  Dtverses  relatives  aux  Operations  Afititat'res  rt 
Politiques  du  Gdncral  Bonaparte,  Paris,  an  viiL) 

Three  months  of  subjection  to  such  arbitrarv  measures 
and  violent  changes  were  sufficient  to  convince  the  Maltc>4 
that  they  had  exchanged  an  enfeebled  despotism  for  a  barsh 
yoke.  A  total  disregard  of  the  articles  of  the  capttulatM:i 
was  daily  manifestecf,  and  even  some  alterations  of  the  en  il 
law  which  affected  the  tenure  of  property  filled  up  the  mea- 
sure of  hatred  to  their  new  rulers. 

Besides  the  churches  which  had  been  pillaged  in  Valletta, 
those  atCitt^  Notabile,  including  the  cathedral,  did  not 
escape  plunder;  but  there  still  remained  some  rich  ^:Ik 
damask  in  the  churches  and  convents  of  the  antieni  ct;\. 
On  the  2nd  of  September,  1798  (after  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  Aboukirhad  reached  Malta),  some  persons  being  sent  t> 
Citt^  Notabile  to  take  down  these  decorations,  the  in)..- 
bitants  assembled  to  prevent  it  The  French  coromami.mi 
of  the  small  garrison  of  sixty-five  men,  in  an  endeavour  ti 
disperse  them,  imprudently  drew  his  sword.  In  a  motncui 
he  was  attacked,  and  the  people  being  joined  by  otbern  frum 
the  neighbouring  casals,  the  irritation  increased*  and  itic 
officer  and  the  whole  of  the  detachment  were  ma^Mcrc^i. 
and  their  bodies  burned.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  gcTu-i  li 
revolL  In  twenty-four  hours  the  insurrection  sprtr.d 
throughout  both  islands.  On  the  3rd,  General  Vaubi  .* 
having  learned  what  had  taken  place,  attempted  to  aeml  a 
detachment  of  200  men  to  keep  possession  of  Citti  Nota- 
bile, but  they  were  beaten  back  by  the  Maltese  peasariin. 
On  the  same  day  the  people  of  the  villages  near  the  fortjfir^. 
tions  of  Cottonera  entered  the  town  of  Burmola*  and,  biM..^ 
joined  by  the  inhabitants,  attacked  the  French  guard  a:i  1 
carried  off  the  standard  of  the  republic.  Others  in  the  meaii> 
time  took  possession  of  a  magazine,  and  after  a  sharp  contc-t 
bore  away  to  the  country  eighty  barrels  of  gunpowder. 

The  energy  and  daring  which  the  Maltese  thus  ear-* 
showed  in  their  patriotic  warfare  surprised  General  VauSo:>, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  them  as  wrctclrv*! 
peasants.  From  this  moment  the  gates  of  Valletta  and  th  • 
three  cities  were  closed,  and  the  garrison  was  kept  in  a  ch-c 
state  of  blockade  for  two  years. 

During  this  long  period  the  Maltese  gave  proof  of  a 
patriotic  ardour  and  long-suffering  which  few  pecf  >i- 
would  have  equalled.  Unanimous  in  their  object,  ;:.• 
their  measures  were  taken  with  prudence  ana  ordi*'. 
They  collected  arms  and  established  a  system  which  ^axt« 
method  to  all  their  operations,  and  their  levy  of  men  w  as 
divided  into  bodies  or  battalions,  and  distributed  in  th. 
towers  on  the  coast  and  throughout  the  country,  with  almu^t 
as  much  order  as  regular  troops. 

The  attempts  made  by  the  French  general  at  conciliat.in 
were  not  listened  to ;  his  messengers  were  never  allowe<l  <<> 
go  back;  and  he  soon  found  to  his  surprise  that  the  pe^^plc 
had  firmness  enough  to  persevere  in  the  enterprise  they  had 
undertaken,  noth withstanding  they  were  at  present  single- 
handed. 

*  The  only  detail  we  haw  of  thrse  tnnnacttons  In  Ea|rli»1t  It  bjr  tfap  Cbr*  v> 
lirr  (l«  HoiKgrliu  (*  Aadent  and  Modern  Miiltn/  LoDdau«  iSOSJ^mho  wm  • 
French  kniKht  of  MalU ;  ami  he  writes  in  the  tnse  *lgMl  of  an  adhcrrst  u  ht« 
Ordfr.  The  pr^ient  aeconnt  of  the  lurrendcr  lo  the  French,  and  wliai  tui  <»•  • 
oo  the  subaequeot  blockade  by  the  BriUch  and  Malteee,  was  wHtt»tto«  the  •p^  . 
and  ia  conflrinad  or  cofreded  by  peiaou  who  wew  cuntemyaiagy  w)4^  c« 
•▼•nta. 
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been  evaonated  by  tbe  Britiflh  troofM  in  three  months  after 
its  ratification.  But  before  tbe  lapse  of  that  period*  cir- 
cumstances had  arisen  which  not  only  retarded  the  restora- 
tion of  the  island  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  but  rendered 
that  measure  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  security  of  her  Indian  possessions.  Thus  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  remained  unexecuted,  and  Malta  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  English.  On  the  1 8th  of  the  same 
month  George  III.  issued  a  declaration  of  the  motives  which 
obliged  him  again  to  take  up  arms. 

During  the  hostilities  which  followed,  Malta  was  retained 
in  miUtary  possession  by  Great  Britain,  without  any  formal 
declaration  as  to  who  was  to  be  its  future  master.  It  be- 
came the  head-quarters  of  the  English  army  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  rendezvous  of  the  British  fleet,  which 
found  there  every  advantage  from  a  central  situation,  and 
the  convenience  the 'ports  of  the  island  afforded  for  fittinr 
out  and  keeping  in  an  effective  state  the  squadrons  which 
held  the  dominion  of  the  seas  from  Gibraltar  to  the  Dar- 
danelles. It  became  the  emporium  of  that  commerce 
which  was  shut  out  from  all  the  ports  of  the  Continent  by 
the  operation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  it  was 
the  only  place  in  the  Mediterranean  whither  the  rich 
prizes  taken  from  the  enemy  were  carried  for  adjudication. 
This  was  a  time  of  great  prosperity  to  Malta ;  it  however 
received  a  sudden  interruption  from  the  plague  which 
broke  out  in  1813.  From  April  of  that  year,  when  Valletta 
was  so  active  in  traffic  and  bustle,  to  September,  1614,  there 
died  4668  persons  in  both  islands.  During  the  greater  part 
of  this  period  the  capital  was  deserted,  except  by  the  mourn- 
ful dead-cart ;  the  grass  grew  in  the  streets,  and  everybody 
was  shut  up  as  in  a  prison. 

On  the  3(Hh  of  May.  1814,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
concluded  at  Paris  between  France  and  the  allied  powers, 
fixed  definitively  the  lot  of  Malta,  by  a  formal  recognition 
of  her  union  with  Great  Britain,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  king  of  Sicily,  whose  predecessors  had  for  three  cen- 
turies only  exercised  suzerainty  over  the  island.  Thus 
the  Maltese  people  at  length  obtained  the  fulfilment  of 
their  wishes,  and  became  subjects  of  a  sovereign  of  their 
own  choice.  It  is  only  under  a  great  maritime  power  that 
they  can  be  secure  from  aggression. 

But  the  island  did  not  recover  its  late  excess  of  prosperity. 
Tlie  peace,  which  carried  blessings  to  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  opened  the  ports  of  the  Continent  to  English  com- 
merce, which  naturally  neglected  Malta  and  went  thither 
direct.  Malta  besides  was  obliged  to  suffer  a  sort  of  pen- 
ance inflicted  upon  her  by  the  ports  of  France  and  Italy, 
whose  health  establishments  kept  her  in  quarantine  for  12 
years  after  the  cessation  of  the  plague.  It  was  not  until 
June,  1826,  that  she  was  admitted  to  communicate  freely 
with  these  coramercal  states ;  and  by  this  time  her  princi- 
pal commercial  establishments  were  broken  up.  The  ex- 
penditure of  a  garrison  and  a  small  squadron,  and  a  limited 
trade  with  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  were  her  only  resources, 
and  formed  no  approach  to  the  florid  state  of  prosperity  she 
enjoyed  soon  after  her  first  connection  with  Great  Britain. 

In  the  mean  time  her  already  excessive  population  was 
upon  the  increase,  and  her  expenditure  undiminished,  and 
in  1832  the  people  began  to  petition  his  late  majesty,  Wil- 
liam IV.,  for  a  consideration  of  their  depressed  condition, 
alleging  certain  grievances,  which  were  then  but  cursorily 
considered  or  ineffectually  remedied.    In  June,  1836,  they 
made  a   more  forcible  appeal  to  the  British  government 
througli  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  petition  signed  by 
'J^HH  Maltese,  which  was  presented  in  that  house  by  Mr. 
E  wart,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1836.  TheMaltehO  in  this  appeal 
prayed  for  a  municipal  body,  a  reform  of  the  law,  a  mode- 
rate liberty  of  the  press,  an  improvement  of  the  system  of 
education    and  elementary   instruction,    an    independent 
board  of  health,  a  free  port,  a  relief  from  the  heavy  excise 
duty  on  wine,  a  participation  in  the  emoluments  of  oflice, 
a  reliuf  from  the  heavy  duty  on  grain,  and  a  popular  council 
fur  llie   election   of  representatives  to  make  known  their 
wants  and  grievunces.      Commissioners  of  Inquiry  were 
sent  out  m  September.  1836,  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  grievances  set  forth,  and  from  their  labours  the  most 
useful  relorms  are  anticipated.     Some  indeed  are  already 
in  operation  :   such  as  a  complete  freedom  of  the  ports  of 
Malta  for  all  forei^rn  merchandise,   the  duties  remaining 
only  on  articles  of  consumption ;  the  reform  of  the  govern- 
ment departments,  and  the  distribution  of  the  higher  oflices 
more  iauly  among  the  Maltese,  which  were  formerly  held 


almost  exclusively  by  Bngliahmen  thiougb  patroosge;  a 

reconstruction  of  the  university,  and  the  introdnctKia  (if 
elemen  tary  education  amongst  the  lower  orders ;  and  thou^  h 
last,  not  least,  the  full  liberty  of  printing  and  publish  tnt;. 
under  laws  to  be  enaotad,  by  which  the  people  will  ai«)i>4 
be  enabled  to  make  known  their  oomplamts  to  tba  Bnu»h 
government  and  the  British  people. 

What  promises  however  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
Malta  is  the  development  of  steam  naTigatk>n  in  tbe  Me- 
diterranean within  these  few  years  past,  not  only  from  tL« 
passage  of  vessels  from  the  coasts  of  France  and  Italy  to 
the  Levant,  which  all  meet  at  Malta  as  the  most  advanta- 
geous  point  of  rendesvous,  and  to  provide  themselves  mth 
coals,  but  from  the  increasing  importance  of  the  ooounui.i- 
cation  between  England  and  India  through  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Travellers  of  all  nations  are  to  be  seen  in  the  sl^«eu 
of  Valletta,  and  there,  where  a  few  years  ago  every  face  «  as 
familiar,  one  now  walks  amongst  strangers  as  in  eontinental 
cities.  This  affluence  of  persons  has  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  hotels  of  the  best  sort ;  and  the  improveiaeDU  lu 
the  lasaret  have  stamped  Malta  as  the  most  important  quv 
ran  tine  station  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  which  if 
now  most  resorted  to  by  travellers  of  all  countries. 

MALTA,  KNIGHTS  OF,   a  celebrated  mUitary   and 
religious  order,  known  also  by  tbe  names  of  Knights  of  &»t. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  Knights  Hospitallers,  and  Knight*  uf 
Rhodes.    The  institution  of  the  Order  originated  in  an  ho^ 
pice  which  was  founded  at  Jerusalem,  by  permissioa  of  tite 
caliphs  of  Egypt,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  centur), 
for  receiving'  the  pilgrims  from  Europe  who  visited  the 
holy  sepulchre.    The  hospice  was  annexed  to  a  chapel  def- 
eated to  St.  John  the  Almoner,  and  was  at  first  kept  by 
Benedictine  monks.    When  Palestine  was  conquered  b> 
the  Seljuk  Turks,  in  1065,  who  drove  away  the  Arabian 
and  Egyptian  Saracens,  the  Christians  found  these  nrv 
masters  much  worse  than  the  former,  and  the  hospice  uf 
St.  John  was  plundered.     Some  time  after,  a  Frenchmao 
named  Gerard,  a  pilgrim  to  the  holy  city,  undertook  U.« 
management  of  the  hospice;    and  when  tbe  crusadirri 
under  Godefinoy  de  Bouillon  took  Jerusalem  in  1099,  ther 
found  Gerard,  who  had  been  kept  in  prison  by  the  Musftul- 
mans  during  the  siege  as  a  suspected  person.      Gerard 
resumed  his  duties  in  the  hospice,  and  several  of  the  cru- 
saders, through  pions  fervour,  determined  to  join  him  aj.d 
to  devote  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  pi«>r 
pilgrims.    Among  the  knights  who  took  this  determinauvm 
were  Raymond  Dupuyand  Dudon  de  Compt,  both  frctu 
Dauphin^,  and    Conon   de  Montaigne,  from  AuTerg1J^. 
Godefroy  de  Bouillon  made  a  donation  of  his  own  kmbL  p 
of  Montboire  in  Brabant  to  the  hospice  of  St  John,  aii-l 
several  other  princes  followed  his  example.    The  bo$pt<r 
thus  became  possessed  of  lands  in  almost  every  part  >*' 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Palestine.    The  dress  assumed  by 
the  new  Hospitallers  was  black,  with  a  wliite  cross,  ba^;'.^! 
eight  points  or  arms  on  the  left  breast.    Pope  Paschal  II. 
sanctioned  the  new  institution,  the  members  of  wht:h 
bound  then)selves  by  solemn  vows  of  chastitv,  individu  U 
poverty,  and  obedience,  to  which  was  aflerwaros  added  tl  tt 
of  being  always  readv  'to  fight  a^inst  Mussulmans  and  a.i 
others  who  forsake  the  true  religion.*    Vertot,  at  the  end  .>f 
his  '  History,'  gives  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  i^i: 
Order:  'Anciens  et  nouveaux  Statuts  de  TOrdre  de  b:. 
Jean  de  Jerusalem.*     The    pope    exempted  them  Ih'txi 
paying  tithes,  and  gave  them  the  right  of  electing  thi-ir 
own   superior,  who  was  styled  grand-master.    They  «crc 
indepenaent  of  everv  other  ecclesiastical  or  lay  jurisct.<-- 
tion.    A  splendid  church  was  raised  by  Gerard  near  the 
old  hospice,  and  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist*  with  extru- 
sive buildings  for  the  Hospitallers  as  well  as  the  pilgrimt. 
who  were  there  entertainea  at  free  cost.    Gerard  and  h.« 
successors  established,  in  various  maritime  towns  of  Euro^^  . 
hospices  in  imitation  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  which  served  ^^ 
resting-places  for  the  pilgrims,  who  were  there  provide  1 
with  the  means  of  embarking  for  Palestine.    These  hou»4>« 
were  called  commanderies.    Such  were  those  of  MeS8iii;k. 
Tarentum,  Seville  in  Spain,  and  St  Gilles  in  Proreooe. 

Gerard  dying  in  1118,  the  Hospitallers  elected  a.%  b.> 
successor  brother  Raymond  Dupuy,  who  drew  up  a  body  •  : 
statutes  or  regulations  of  disciphne  for  the  Order.  He  hr^t 
added  to  the  duties  of  charity  and  hospitality  that  of  tak-  t.^ 
up  arms  for  the  protection  of  the  holy  sanctuary.  11  • 
divided  the  brethren  into  three  classes,  tbe  militarv,  toe 
priests  and  chaplains,  and  the  'serving  brotbers»   wtic 
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vers  nettlm  ctddisTS  nor  priMU.  Aa  the  Order  incrtaMd 
npidl^  in  numben,  the  tnemberv  were  cleued  into  Mven 
nuioDi,  called  *  Uiigua({«a,'  namriy,  Provenoe,  Aurergne, 
France,  lulf,  Angon,  Cbrmanf,  ami  England.  For  nesrlji 
two  centiuiei  the  HcMpitaUen,  together  vith  the  Teni' 
ptuB,weretbefiniieit  support  of  the  CSirialikoi  in  the  East; 
■lid  when  Acre,  the  last  bulwark  of  Chhitendom,  was  taken 
bf  theUiuaulmuuin  lS91,tfae  rentains  of  tbeOrder  with- 
drew to  C^pnia,  where  the  town  of  LimiMO  was  assigned  to 
the  UospitsUers  as  their  residence. 

In  the  year  1310  the  Hospitallers,  baTing  lost  all  hope  ot 
reoovariug  Palestine,  equipoed  a  fleet,  and,  being  joined  by 
crusadert  from  Italy,  landed,  under  tbeir  grand-master 
Foulques  de  ViUaret,  on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  which  was  then 
posseised  by  Greek  and  Baraoen  pirates.  The  Hospitallers 
dufesled  the  pirates,  and  took  formal  possession  of  Rhodes, 
asnell  as  or  Cos  and  other  neighbouring  islands.  [Rbodbb.] 
From  that  time  they  became  known  bji  the  name  of  Knights  of 
Rhodee.  The  knights  strongly  for tiGed  the  town  of  Rhodes, 
from  which  they  carried  on  by  sea  a  deadly  warfare  against 
the  Mussulmans,  and  especially  against  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  who  about  that  time  were  fHlablisbing  their  power 
ail  over  Asia  Minor.  The  history  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
durins  the  fourteenth  and  fifUeath  centuries,  isctoselycon- 
necied  with  that  of  the  Ottomans.  Some  of  the  Turkish 
sultans,  among  others  Amurath,  or  Hourad  II.,  were  glad 
lo  purchase  a  temporary  peace  from  the  knights.  Maho- 
med IL,  son  of  Murad,  having  taken  Conttan  lino  pie,  sent 
a  fleet  with  an  armv  to  conquer  Rhodes  in  MSO;  but  the 
Turks  were  repulsed  by  tiie  knights,  under  their  gnmdr 
master  Pierre  d'Aubusaon.  In  lS3il,  Sultan  Bolymao  the 
Great  sent  another  large  aranament  a^nst  Rhodes,  and  be 
himself  repaired  thither  to  direct  the  sie|;e.  Villiers  de  I'Isle 
Adam,  who  was  the  graad-masler  of  ihe  Order,  defended 
the  town  with  the  utmost  brafery;  btit  there  was  a  traitor 
among  them,  one  D'Amaral,  a  Portuguese  knight,  who, 
through  jealousy  and  disappointment  at  not  being  made 
grand- master,  kept  a  oorraspondance  with  Solymaa,  and 
informed  him  of  Ihe  state  of  the  garrison  and  the  weak 
points  or  the  for  li  ilea  lions.  D'Amaral  waa  discovered  and 
executed  ;  but  in  Deoembw  of  that  year  the  grand-master, 
having  exhaustad  all  his  means  of  resistance,  capitulated. 
Boly  man  behaved  honourably :  be  allowed  the  knights,  and 
all  Ihe  inhabitants  who  chose  to  leave  Rhodes,  twelve  dajs 
to  embark  with  th^rmoreablea.  Having  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  the  grand-master,  he  gave  him  words  of  consolation, 
and,  touched  by  his  venerable  appearance,  said  to  hisviiier, 
that  '  He  could  not  help  bein|{  grieved  at  driving  that 
Christian  in  his  old  age  out  of  his  house.'  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1523,  the  grand-master  and  Ihe  surviving  knights 
left  Rhodee  and  took  refuge  in  Italy. 

In  1530  Charles  V.  gave  to  the  Order  the  islands  of 
Malta  and  Ooio.    [Malta.] 

After  the  surrender  of  HalU  to  the  French,  in  179B,  the 
Order  as  a  sovere^n  body  became  extinct,  and  its  domains  in 
varioQS  porta  of  Buriwe  were  conHscated.  It  still  however  ex- 
ists as  a  religious  order,  a  phantom  of  its  fbrmer  greatness. 
Ferrara.  in  the  Papal  State  is  at  present  the  residence  of  the 

Knd-inaster  and  a  few  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
usalem,  who  subsist  upon  some  scanty  remnant  of  their 
antient  oplendid  revenues.  Cironmstances  have  so  much 
altered  in  Europe,  tba  Levant,  and  Africa,  that  the  Knights 
of  Malta  as  a  sovereign  military  order  would  no  ledger  be 
in  harmony  with  the  actual  state  of  civiliEfltion.  The  ob- 
jectsof  their  institution  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  Tliey  were 
however  fbr  some  centuries,  togelher  with  Venice,  the 
firmest  bulwarks  of  Italy  and  western  Europe  against  the 
barbarian  power  of  the  Ottomans. 

(Vertot,  Hiitoirt  Jet  ChamHert  HoapttalUrt  de  St.  Jean 
de  J6ruaaiem.') 

H  Al-THA,  a  bituminous  mineral,  of  which  such  different 
•cconnla  are  given  by  various  authors,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  to  what  substance  the  name  properly  belongs. 
In  proof  of  the  justness  of  this  conelusion,  we  may  merely 
observe  that  according  to  Phillips  {Mineralogy,  p.  368),  it 
is  blackiab-brown ;  wkle  according  to  Dr.  Thomson  </nor- 
ganic  Chemietty,  vol.  ii,,  p.  369),  it  is  white. 

MALTHUS.    [PopuLATioir.] 

MALTON.    [YoREsaiks.] 

MALU'RUS.    fSvLviAD*.} 

HALVA  SYLVBSTRIS  (Wild Hallow), an indigenons, 
perennial,  bnbaeeous  ^ant.  of  very  fk«quent  oecurrence, 
tKiaaa—wi    in  artr;  part  of  naoilaginous  pmpertica,  and 
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which  may  be  employed  for  the  tame  ends  as  other  demul- 
cent herbs.  The  flowen  only  are  officinal  in  Britain :  when 
fresh,  thej  are  violet-coloured,  but  by  drying  become  blue, 
and  also  lose  a  large  quantity  of  their  watery  constituents, 
for  100  parts  of  recent  flowers  dry  into  1 1.  They  have  no 
odour,  but  a  mucilaginous  herbaceous  taste.  They  yield 
their  colouring  principle  both  to  water  and  alcohtd.  The 
alcoholic  tincture  furnishes  one  of  the  most  delicate  of 
re-agents  for  testing  the  iiresence  of  acids  or  alkalies.  Tlia 
compound  decoction  of  the  London  Phartaacoptsia  is  not 
a  proper  form  of  exhibition,  an  Infusion  with  cold  water 
being  preferable.     [Dxcoctioms;  Infusiqnb.] 

MALVA'CEA  ere  a  targe  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  the  distinguishing  marks  of  which  are  polypetalous 
Howers,  monadelphous  stamens,  unilocular  anthers,  and  a 
valvale  calyx-  They  also  have  alternate  leaves,  the  hairi- 
lessof  which,  if  present,  is  usually  stellate;  and  conspicuous 
itipules.  A  large  proportion  of  the  order  consists  of  herba- 
'Cous  or  annual  plants,  inhabiliiig  all  the  milder  parts  of 
(he  world,  but  much  the  most  plentiful  in  hat  countries, 
re  aloneacomparatively  small  number  of  species  become 
I.  In  many  cases  they  are  remarkable  for  (he  targe 
and  bcnuLiful  colours  of  their  flowers,  which  are  how- 
fugitive,  expanding  for  a  single  day  only;  the  great 
number  of  ihem  and  the  regularity  of  their  succeasion  dur- 
ig  the  flowering  season  make  this  of  little  importance. 
Among  the  very  numerous  species  several  are  of  essential 
service  to  man.  As  emollients  they  are  well  known  in 
medical  practice,  the  Marsh-mallow  (Althna  officinalis) 
being  one  of  the  most  userul  among  this  kind  of  remedial 
substances,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  order  being 
capable  of  supplying  its  place.  The  hairy  covering  of  the 
seeds  of  the  various  species  of  Oossypium  forms  the  raw 
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ootton  so  important  to  our  monufaeturera.  Malva  tricus- 
pidata  is  used  by  the  negroes  In  the  West  Indies  as  a  sub- 
stiluta  fbr  soap.  The  seeds  of  Hibiscus  abelmoschus  are 
warm  and  musky,  and  are  employed  in  mifumery  as  a 
substitute  for  musk;  those  of  Hibiscus  esculentus  form  the 
oofara,  10  mnob  used  ib  hot  oounlries  as  a  mucilaginoni  in- 
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gredient  in  toupt.  A  tew  speoies  lire  acid,  eipeoially 
Bibiseus  sabdanffa.  Finally  the  tenacious  fibres  pr(H 
cured  from  the  inner  bark  of  many  kinds  of  Malvaceous 
plants  form  a  good  description  of  cordage.  Hibiscus  elatus 
and  tiliaceus,  and  several  Kinds  of  Sida,  are  principally  used 
for  this  purpose. 

The  only  modern  systematical*  account  of  the  genera  and 
species  of  the  order  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  De 
Candolle's  '  Prodromus ;'  but  the  genera  have  been  since 
constructed  upon  principles  so  much  more  precise,  and  the 
number  of  species  has  oeen  so  very  considerably  increased, 
that  this  enumeration  is  of  little  use  at  present  There  is  a 
good  account  of  Indian  species  in  Wight  and  Arnott*8 
'  Prodromus  FlorsD  PeninsulsD  Indite  Orientalis  ;*  of  Bra- 
zilian species  in  Auguste  de  St.  Hilaire's  'Flora  BrazilissMeri- 
dionalis  ;*  and  of  Mexican  kinds  many  are  described  in  the 
various  volumes  of  the  '  Linno^a.'  A  few  African  species 
are  also  to  be  found  in  Guillemin  and  Perrottet*s  '  Flora 
Senegambisa,*  vol.  i. 

MALVERN,  MALVERN  HILLS.  [Worcestskshirb.] 

MALWA.    [Hindustan,  p.  212.] 

MAMELUKES,  or  MEMLOOKS,aname  derived  from 
an  Arabic  word  signifying  slaves,  was  that  of  a  mili- 
tary body  which  for  a  long  time  ruled  Eg>'pt.    The  Mem- 
looks  were  first  instituted  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Malek  Salech,  grandson  of  Safadeen,  which  Sa- 
fadeen  was  the  brother  of  the  famous  Salah  Edeen,  the 
Koord,  the  founder  of  the  Eyoob  dynasty  of  the  sultans  of 
Egypt,  which  succeeded  the   Fatemides.     Malek  Salech 
purchased  many  thousands  of  slaves,  with  which  the  mar- 
kets of  Asia  were  then  glutted  in  consequence  of  the  devas- 
tating wars  of  Gen^is  Khan.     He  cnose  chiefly  young 
natives  of  the  Caucasian  regions,  whom  he  trained  to  military 
exorcises,  and  embodied  into  a  corps  of  1 2,000  men  called 
Mcmlooks.    This  corps,  by  its  discipline  and  distinct  orga- 
nization, became  formidable  to  its  masters.    In  1254  the 
Memlooks  revolted  and  killed  Tooran  Shah,  the  last  prince 
of  the  Eyoobite  dynasty,  and  raised  to  the  throne  of  Egypt 
£1  Moez  Turkoman  Memlook.    £1  Moez  was  murdered 
in  1261  by  another  Memlook  called  Baybers,  who  founded 
the  dynasty  of  the  Baharites,  which  conquered  Syria,  took 
Damascus,  and  put  an  end  to  the  domination  of  the  Abba^ 
side  caliphs.     In  1382  Doulet  el  Memlook  el  Borgdeh,  a 
Circassian  Memlook ,  overthrew  the  Baharite  dynasty,  and 
founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Circassian  Memlooks,  which, 
nfier  losing  all  the  conquests  of  the  Baharites  in  Asia  by  the 
hands  of  the  Ottomans,  continued  to  rule  Egypt  till  1517, 
when  Selim  I.,  sultan  of  the  Ottomans,  march^  into  F^pt, 
defeated  the  Memlooks  near  Heliopolis,  took  Cairo,  and 
put  to  death  Tomaun  Bey,  the  last  of  the  Circassian  dynasty. 
Selim  however  maintained  or  was  obliged  to  maintain  the 
Memlooks  as  a  military  aristocracy  in  Egypt.    The  Beys  of 
the  Memlooks,  twenty-four  in  number,  continued  to  be  the 
governors  of  as  many  districts,  though  subject  to  a  Pacha, 
anpointed  by  the  Porte,  who  resided  at  Cairo.    The  beys  were 
elected  by  their  own  body.    [Egypt,  Modem  History  o/.] 
This  aristocracy  continued  to  rule  almost  independent  of 
the  Porte  till  Bonaparte's  invasion,  when  the  bulk  of  Mem- 
look cavalry  was  destroyed  in  several  brilliant  but  useless 
charges  upon  the    French    squares    supported    by   artil- 
lery, at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  in  July,  1798.    [Bona- 
PAATE.]    The  remains  of  this  once  splendia  body  with  their 
beys  retreated  into  Upper  Egypt.    After  the  English  and 
the  Turks  had  reconquered  Egypt  in  1801,  the  Forte  was 
no  longer  inclined  to  allow  the  Memlooks  to  retain  their 
former  authority,  and  the  captain  Pacha  treacherously  mur- 
dered several  of  the  beys  wliom  he  had  invited  to  a  confer- 
ence.   At  last,  in  1811,  Mehemet  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt,  by 
a  similar  contrivance^  destroyed  nearly  all  the  remainder  of 
them  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo.  A  few  escaped  into  Dongola, 
but  the  victorious  troops  of   the    Pacha  pursued  them, 
and  they  are  now  extinct  as  a  body.    The  Memlooks  were 
recruited  entirely  firom  Caucasian  slaves.    The  otiice  of  bey 
was  not  hereditary,  but  elective  among  them.    Their  morals 
were  very  depraved:  they  were  rapacious  and  merciless, 
and  their  extinction  has  been  rather  an  advantage  than  a 
losii.to  humanity. 
MAMERS.    [Sarthe] 

MAMMA'UA,  MAMMALS,  a  term  employed  by  Lin- 
n»us  to  designate  those  animals  which  suckle  their  young, 
and   which,  in  our  opinion,  is  fur  preferable  to  the  term 
Mummiferes   generally   used    by   the    French    zoologists.  I 
ManiQials  are  vertebra  ted  animals  whose  blood  is  red  and  I 


warm,  and  yrboa/e  ayatem  of  drealatton  if  douUa;  whose 
fcDtus,  in  moat  apectea,*  is  nourished  in  utero  by  mean*  <if 
a  placenta ;  whose  young,  when  bom  at  the  proper  p«no<i, 
give  signs  of  life  at  their  birth,  and  are,  in  a  state  of  iiatur«^, 
afterwards  fed  with  milk  secreted  by  the  mamme  of  the 
mother,  till  they  are  old  enough  to  procure  their  ibod,  or  to 
have  it  supplied  from  other  sources. 

Linnnus,  who  makes  the  Mammalia  the  first  class  of  ibo 
Animal  Kingdom,  gives  the  following  definition  :~//^a'/ 
with  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles;  bicod  warm,  iti 
Lungs  respiring  reciprocally.  Jaws  incumbent,  oover«r4 . 
armed  with  teeth  in  most.  Penis  in  trans  vivipaimi^,  la^i:- 
ferns.  Senses  :  tongue,  nostrils,  eyes,  ears,  paptllm  ( tout  h . 
Covering  :  hairs,  &c.  Support  (Fulcra) :  four  feet,  extv*>i 
in  those  which  are  entirely  aquatic,  in  which  the  noster.c 
feet  are  bound  together  (compedes)  into  the  fin  of  the  t.i.:. 
A  tail  in  most. 

This  class  Linn»ns  divides  into  orders,  prindpally  re&i...  j 
on  the  basis  of  dentition.  His  name  for  tne  incisor  tociU  ;« 
primores;  for  the  canine  or  cuspidate  teeth,  ianiarii;  uul 
for  the  back  or  grinding  teeth,  moiares. 

The  orders,  which  are  six  in  number,  are  compriM^d  \u 
three  sections,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  extrein.i.c^ 
1.  The  UnguiculatOt  containing  the  orders  Bmta,  (jin-t^i. 
Primates t  and  Fence.  2.  The  Ungulata,  comprising  tl..- 
Bellu€e  and  Pecora.  3.  The  Mutica,  consisting  of  the  ui  ik- . 
Cete  (Whales)  only. 

1.  The  Primates  consist  of  the  genera  Homo,  Sim.j. 
Lemur,  and  Vespertilio. 

2.  The  ^ru/a  comprise  the  genera  Elephas,Tnchi'<-L'i«. 
Bradypus,  Myrmecophaga,  Man  is,  and  Dasypua. 

3.  under  the  Fene  are  arranged  the  genera  Ph  ^^^ 
Canis,  Felis,  Viverra,  Mustela,  XJraus,  Didelphis,  Ttii^s.. 
Sorex,  and  Erinaceus. 

4.  The  Glires  embrace  the  genera  Hystrix,  Lepus,  Ca»ior. 
Mus,  Sciurus,  and  Noctilio. 

5.  The  Pecora  comraehend  the  genera  Canutlua,  Mo&<  h  u». 
Cervus,  Capra,  Ovis,  J3os. 

6.  To  the  Belltue  belong  the  genera  £quua,  Uipp<>p.>ii- 
mus,  Sus,  and  Rhinoceros. 

And  7.  Under  the  order  Cete  are  arranged  the  geiivu 
Monodon,  Balsena,  Physeter,  and  Delpbinus. 

For  the  history  of  the  science  relating  to  the  arrancenif  i '. 
of  the  Mammalia  generally,  the  reader  is  referred  i<»  u  . 
article  Mammalogy;  and  for  the  natural  history  and  ur.:^  • 
ization  of  the  beings  which  form  the  class,  to  that  at!.i  • 
and  the  articles  Man,  Mammary  Gland,  Dsntition.  i* 
well  as  the  various  titles  referrible  to  tlie  orders,  famti.v> 
and  genera  belonging  to  the  class  in  this  work. 

MAMMA'LOCtY.  a  hybrid  word«  the  roots  being  dcnu  . 
from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.    Accordingly  M.  De^nii  •- 
has  proposed  the  term  Mastology,  and  M.  de  Blain\iiU  :i 
of  Mastozoology,  as  being  entirely  of  Greek  origin,  :,• 
therefore  of  more  legitimate  construction.    Vicious  bo u  c  *>  r 
as  the  word  is,  the  term  Mammalogy  is  in  sucJi  general  u  ■ 
by  the  zoologists  of  England  and  France,  that  it  se^-m^  i  ■ 
be  less  objectionable  to  retain  it,  with  all  its  faults,  tltAn  :.• 
attempt  to  supersede  it  by  another  word,  which,  thoiiu*.  - 
may  be  more  correct,  would  be  comparatively  very  tu  . 
known. 

Mammalogy  then  is  the  science  which  has  for  its  ol';<^  ■ 
the  study  and  classification  of  animals  with  mmnm^. 
teats,  that  is  to  say,  Man,  and  quadrupeds  properly  so  cal\^i. 
including  the  quaidrumanous  animals  and  Whalea. 

The  objects  of  this  science  are  numerically  much  K'*< 
than  those  which  constitute  the  other  classes  of  anima:*-. 
beings;  their  bulk,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  others.  ;• 
generally  speaking  of  greater  volume,  and  their  struct  ur. 
IS  more  readily  laid  open  by  the  knife  of  the  sooto:i.. 
whilst,  with  the  exception  of  those  passages  by  ^\..-.. 
nature  gradually  passes  from  one  form  to  another.  ili<  - 
differences  are  more  strongly  marked.  Their  hab&u  t  > 
are  better  known,  and  consequently  they  afibrd  taaio; 
for  classification  capable  of  a  comparatively  certain  arran^* 
mcnt 

To  a  certain  extent  the  knowledge  of  mammalia  SLndtb«. 
nominal  distinctions,  as  regards  their  habits  and  ccod 
uses,  must  have  been  of  the  earliest  date.  The  Holy  Scr . 
tures  abound  with  passages  to  confirm  this  statement*  if  . 
deed  it  needed  confirmation.  Antient  monumenta  tOk\  I  ■ 
anterior  to  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ^pt* 
the  same  language.    When  we  come  down  to  the  unic 
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Storr).  Gluttons  (Gulo,  Storr).  Ratels.  Tribe  2.  Di|p- 
tigrades.  Martins  (Mustela,  Linn.)-  Skunkrt  (Meuhitis, 
Cuv.).  Otters  (Lutra,  Slorr).  Dogs  (Can is,  Linn.)*  Civets 
(Viverra).  Genets  (Genctta,  Cuv.)«  Paradoxurus.  Ichneu- 
mons (Herpestes,  llliger).  Suricates  (Rpsona,  Illiger). 
Crossarchus.  Proteles.  The  last  subdivision  of  the  Digi- 
tigrades  is  composed  of  the  Hytenas  (Hyena,  Storr),  and 
the  Cats  (Felis,  Linn.),  in  which  last  the  sanguinary  develop- 
ment is  at  its  height.  Tribe  3.  Amphibia.  The  Seals 
(Phoca,  Linn.).    The  Walruses  (Trichechus,  Linn.). 

Order  IV.  Marsupialia.  Subdivision  1.  Opossums  (Di- 
delphis,  Linn.,  including Cheironectes,  Illiger,  and  Thyla- 
cinus  and  Phascogale,  Temminck).  Dasyurus  (Geoffroy). 
Perameles  (Geoffroy).  Subdivision  2.  Phalangista  (Cuv.), 
including  the  true  Phalangers  (Balantia,  Illiger)  and  the 
Hying  Phalangers  (Petaurus,  Shaw;  Phalangista,  Illiger). 
Subdivision  3.  The  Potoroos,  or  Kangaroo  Rats  (Hypsiprym- 
nus,  Illiger).  The  Kanguroos  (Macropus,  Shaw;  Halma- 
turus,  Iilis;er).  The  Koalas  (Lipurus,  Goldfuss;  Phasco- 
laictos,  Blainville).     Phascolomys  (GeoflFroy). 

Order  V.  Rodentia.  The  Squirrels  (Sciurus,  Linnnuf, 
including  Tamia ?  Illiger;  Pteromys  and  Cheiromys,  Cu- 
vicr).  The  Rats  (Mus,  Linnseus,  including  Arctomys, 
Gmelin ;  Spermophilus,  F.  Cuvier).  The  Souslik  (Cyno- 
mys  of  Rafinesque) ;  Myoxus,  Gmelin ;  Echimys,  Geoffroy 
(Loncheres.  Illiger) ;  Hydromys,  Geoffroy ;  Capromya,  Deft- 
marest.  The  Ruts  properly  so  called,  Mus,  Cuv.  The  Jer- 
billes,  GerbilluB,  Desmarest;  Meriones,  Illiger;  Meriones, 
F.  Cuvier.  The  Hamsters,  Crioetus,  Cuv.,  and  Arvioola, 
Laceo^de.  The  Ondatras,  Fisher,  F.  Cuv.  The  Field  RaU 
and  Mice,  Arvicola,  Cuv.,  Hypudeaus,  Illiger.  The  Lem- 
mings, Georjchus,  Illiger ;  Otomys,  F.  Cuv.  The  Jerboas, 
Dipus,  Gmelin ;  Helamys,  F.  Cuv. ;  Pedetes,  Illiger ;  Sp^laz, 
(vuldenstudt ;  Balhyergus,  Illiger;  Geomys,  Rafinesque; 
Pseudostoma,  Say;  Axomys,  Lichtenstein ;  Diplostoma, 
Rafinesque.  The  Beavers  (Castor,  Linnseus).  Myopota- 
mus,  Commerson.  The  Porcupines  (Hystrix,  Linnseus,  in- 
cludmg  the  Ursons,  £r6tisons  of  F.  Cuv.,  and  the  Coend- 
ous,  Synetheres  of  F.  Cuv.).  The  Hares  (Lepus,  Linnsus, 
including  La^omys,  Cuvier).  The  Capybara,  Hydroohoerus, 
Erxleben.  The  Guinea  Pigs  (Ancema,  F.  (juv.,  Cavia, 
Illiger,  including  Keradon,  F.  Cuv.).  The  Agoutis  (Chlo- 
romys,  F.  Cuv.,  Dasyprocta,  Illiger).  The  Pacas  (C<slo- 
genys,  F.  Cuv.) ;  and  the  Chinchillas. 

Order  VI.  Edentata,  Tribe  I.  Tardigrades.  The  Sloths* 
(Brady pus,  Linnoeus,  including  Acheus,  F.  Cuv^.  Tribe 
2.  Ordinary  Edentata.  The  Armadillos  (Dasypus,  Lin- 
nsDUs).  and  the  subgenus  Chlamyphorus,  Harlan.  Tfie 
Aard-Vark  (Orycteropus,  Geoffroy).  The  Ant-Eaters  (Myr- 
mecophaga,  Linnseus).  The  Pangolins  (Manis,  Linnieus). 
Tribe  3.  The  Monotremes.  The  Echidna,  Cuv.  (Tachy- 
glossus,  Illiger),  and  the  Ornithorhynchus,  Blumen.  (Platy- 
pus, Shaw.). 

Order  VII.  Pachydermata,  Family  1.  Proboscidians. 
Elephants  (Elephas,  Linnieus)  and  Mastodonst  (Mastodon, 
Cuvier).  Family  2.  Ordinary  Pachydermata.  Hippopota- 
mus (Linn.).  The  Hogs  (Sus,  Linnrous,  including  Phasco- 
cheeres,  F.  Cuvier,  and  Dicgtyles,  Cuv.).  AnopYotherium 
(Cuv.,  extinct).  The  Rhinoceroses  (Rhinoceros,  Linnseus). 
The  Damans  (Hyrax,  Hermann).  Palseotherium  (Cuv., 
extinct).  Lophiodon  (Cuv..  extinct).  The  Tapirs  (Tapir, 
Linnaeus).  Family  3.  Solipeda.  The  Horses,  &c.  (Equus, 
Linn.). 

Order  VHI.  Ruminantia  (Pecora,  Linmeus).  No  Horns, 
The  Camels  (Camelus,  Linnreus,  including  the  Llamas, 
Auchenia,  Illiger).  The  Musks  (Moschus,  Linn»us).  ♦  ♦ 
True  Horns  shed  periodically.  The  Stags  or  Deer  (Cer\'U5, 
Linnieus).  *  *  ♦  Persistent  Horns,  The  Giraffe  (Camelo- 
pardalis,  Linnaeus).  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  Hollow  Horns.  The  Ante- 
lopes (Antilope).  The  Goats  (Capra,  Linnwus).  The  Sheep 
(Ovis,  Linn»us).    The  Oxen  (Bos,  Linnseus). 

Order  IX.  Cetacea,  Family  l.  Herbivorous  Cetacea. 
The  Manatees  (Manatus,  Cuvier).  The  Dugongs  (Halicore, 
i,%e£>- ,  ^ytina  (Illiger).  FamUy  2.  Ordinary  Cetacea. 
The  Dolphins  (Delphinus.  Linn.,  including  Delphinus. 
Cuvier,  Dclphmorhynchus,  BUiuville).  The  Porpoises  (Pho- 
capna,  Cuv.).  Delphinapterus,  Lac^pdde.  Hyperoodon.  Lac^ 
pede.    The.  Narwhals  (Monodon,  Linnaeus).     The  Cacha- 

«?JL**i!!*'^^*i5!^*"S*'V.t"'*^***^"^  ^'^  M«nith*rinm  ami  M«. 
nlonpu  noticing  however Ui^ difference!,  and  •jb«er%iu8  that  the  former.  thoQch 
UhaaaskiiU  -.Try  lik«  Um  tluths.  wmnUi  Uie  c*nloM.  awl  tnelinea.  m  to  iK 
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lots  (Phjtettr,  Linneufl),    The  Whalebone  Whidee  (Ba- 
IsDna,  Lmnnus,  including  Balnneptera,  Lac^pUe). 

Iliigjer  (181 1),  in  his '  Prodromua  Systematis  MammaUum 
et  Aviunu'  divided  the  Mammalia  into  fourteen  order*, 
thirty-nine  families,  and  one  hundred  and  twetit}-fiTe 
genera*  moet  of  which  last  are  characterised  with  girat 
neatness.  We  have  onlv  room  for  a  mere  sketch  of  ih^* 
system,  which  has  considerable  merit 

Order  I.  Erecta  (Man). 

Order  II.  Pollicaia.  Family  2.  Quadruroana  (Ai>et  an-i 
Monkeys).  Family  3.  Prosimia  (the  Lemurs,  &c)  Famiii 
4.  Maerotarsi  (Tarsiers,  Galago,  &&).  Family  5.  Lei>t>/. 
dactyle  (Cheiromys).  Family  6.  Marsupialia  (except  \\\v 
Potoroos  and  Kangaroos). 

Order  III.  Salientia.  Family  7.  Salientia  (Hypaiprym- 
nus  and  Halmaturus,  Potoroos  and  Kangsroos). 

Orderly.  Punsiculantia,  Fam.  8.  Macropoda  (Jcr- 
boas,  &c.).  Fam.  9.  Agilia  (Myoxus,  the  Squirrels,  an  l 
Pteromys).  Fam.  10.  Murina  (Marmots,  Hanuters,  Rats 
&(t.).  Fam.  11.  Cunicularia  (Lemmings,  HypudiBus,&c.i. 
Fam.  12.  Palroipeda  (Hydromys  and  Beavers).  Fam.  !J. 
Aculeatea  (Porcupines  and  Loncheres,  or  Echimys).  Fam. 
14.  Duplicidentata  (Hares,  &o.).  Fam.  15.  SubanguLitd 
(Paca,  Agoutis,  Guinea  Pigs,  Capybara). 

Order  V.  MtUtunf^ulata.  Fam.  16.  LamDuneiiu 
(Hyrax,  &c),  Fam.  17.  Proboscidea  (Elephants).  Fant 
18.  Nasicomia  (Rhinoceroses).  Fam.  19.  Obesa  (Hippo- 
potamus). Fam.  20.  Nasuta  (Tapirs).  Fam.  SL  Setigen 
(Hogs). 

Order  VI.    Solidunguia,    Fam.  22.  (Hotm,  &c) 

Order  VIL  Bisulat,  Fam.  23.  Tylopoda  (Camels  aii'l 
Llamas).  Fam.  24.  Devexa  (Giraffe).  Fam.  25.  Caprcoh 
(Deer  and  Musks).  Fam.  26.  Cavicornia  (Antelopes,  GtAH^ 
and  Oxen). 

Order  VIIL  Tardigrada.  Fam.  27.  Tardigrada  (Sloth», 
tridactylous  and  bidactylous,  Sloth*Bear  or  Proehilus). 
^  Order  IX.    Effodientia,     Fam.  28.    Cingulata  (Arms* 
dillos).     Fam.  29.  Vermilinguia  (Aard-Vark,  Ant-£ater> 
and  Pangolins). 

Order  X.  Reptantia,  Fam.  30.  Reptantia  (Monotremef 
and  Pamphractus,  which  last  is  no  mammal,  but  atortoiv?. 

Order  XL  Volitantia,  Fam.  31.  Dermoptera  (Gait  ^ 
pithecus).     Fam.  32.  Cheiroptera  (Bats). 

Order  XII.  Faicuiaia,  Fam.  33.  Subterranea  (Hedgf 
hogs.  Shrews,  Moles,  &c.).  Fam.  34.  Plantigrade  (Ktnk^- 
jou,  Coatis,  Raccoon,  Glutton,  Badgers,  and  Bean).  Fsm. 
35.  Sanguinaria  (Fenneo,  Dogs,  Hysnas,  Cats,  Civets,  ami 
Suricate).  Fam.  36.  Graoilia  (Ichneumons,  Skunks,  \l  r« 
sels.  Otters). 

Order  XIII.  Pinnipedia,  Fam.  37.  Pinnipedia  (Rti.U 
and  Walruses). 

Order  XIV.  Natantia,  Faro.  38.  Sirenia  (Manafpir. 
Dugong.  and  Rytina).  Fam.  39.  Cete  (Whalebone  WbA.t  v 
Narwhals,  CJachalots,  Dolphins,  &c.). 

M.  de  Blainville  (1816)  divided  the  Mommifiru  into  t^. 
subclasses.  1.  The  Monodelphes,  containing  the  six  onU  rv 
Quadrumana,  Carnassiers,  Edentata,  Rodentia,  Crravigrad^  « 
and  Ongulogrades,  2.  The  Dideiphe^.  AU  the  ordew  : 
the  Monodelphes,  with  the  exception  of  the  ftmrth  and  fitth. 
are  subdivided  into  the  Normal  and  Anomahus,  and  so  i% 
the  subclass  of  Didelphes,  the  Normal  forms  being  the  Cm- 
nassters  and  Rongeurs,  and  the  Anomalous  EMdrm  Or 
burrowing)  and  Ornithorhynchus  (for  swimming).  M.  *J. 
BlainvUle  observes  that  it  may  be  that  the  Ceiarea  shou  . 
form  a  separate  order  o?  degree  of  organisation ;  and  ii...t 
the  Echidna  and  Omithorhynehi  may  make  a  distinct  sub- 
class. 

In  1825  Mr.  Gray  published  his  •  Outline  of  an  AttetnpJ 
at  the  Disposition  of  Mammalia  into  Tribes  and  Famil  t  ^ 
with  a  List  of  the  (jenera  apparently  appertaining  to  cr  * » 
Tribe.'  For  the  details  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  tl»c 
•  Annala  of  Philosophy  *  (vol.  xxvi.X  oonflning  oiindm  to  a 
mere  sketch  of  the  orders,  families  and  sub&milica. 

$  1.  Teeth  of  the  three  distinct  sorts,  and  fbrminc  a  eon- 

tinuous  series. 

Order  L    Primates  (Linn.). 

« 

AnthropoiDorphous. 
Family  1.  Hominidet,  Subfamilies:  I.  Homin{na(ManL 
2.  Simuna  (Apes).    3.  PresbyUna  (Presbytes).    4.  Cw>t- 
pithecina  ((^ercopitheeus,  &©.).    5.  Cynocephaliiia  •C>d«^- 
cephalus  and  Papio). 
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We  can  only  allude  to  the  works  of  Pallas,  Allamand, 
Schreber,  Shaw,  Marcgrave,  Catesby,  Hernandez,  D'Azara, 
Sonnerat,  Steller,  Sparmian,  Le  Vaillant,  Bruce,  Barrow, 
Burchell,  Humboldt,  Peron,  Lesueur,  Fischer,  Lesson, 
Riippell,  Smith,  Bennett,  Bell',  Owen,  Ogilby,  Sykes,  Dar- 
win, and  a  host  of  others,  who  have  enriched  the  subject 
by  their  writings  or  the  observations  which  they  have 
made  in  their  travels. 

MAMMARY  GLAND  is  an  organ  of  considerable  in- 
terest from  its  occurring  only  in  that  important  class  of 
animals  to  which  it  ^ives  its  name  [Mammalia],  and  whose 
greatest  peculiarity  is  that,  while  young,  their  fbod  is  the 
milk  secreted  by  the  mammary  gland  of  their  mother. 

The  number  of  mammary  glands  varies  in  different 
animals.  They  are  composed  of  ramified  ducts  which  open 
on  the  surface  of  a  nipple  or  teat  by  a  very  minute  orifice. 
In  some  animals,  as  ruminants,  there  is  but  one  orifice  at 
the  extremity  of  each  nipple;  in  others,  and  in  man,  there 
are  several.  Each  orifice  leads  into  a  fine  canal,  which 
however  soon  dilates,  and  ramifies  with  irregular  and  tor- 
tuous branches  in  the  substance  of  the  breast  or  udder. 
Each  branch  has  either  a  simple  closed  extremity  or  termi- 
nates in  a  minute  cellule,  and  numerous  capillary  blood- 
vessels ramify  on  their  walls  and  secrete  the  milk  into 
them.  When  the  mouth  of  the  young  animal,  by  the  action 
of  sucking,  produces  a  partial  vacuum  over  tiro  nipple,  the 
weight  of  the  surrounding  medium  presses  lightly  and 
equally  upon  the  surface  of  the  breast  or  udder,  and  pro- 
pels the  milk  from  the  ducts  in  minute  and  gentle  streams. 

At  the  commencement  of  pregnancy,  the  mammary  gland, 
which  up  to  the  period  of  puberty  had  been  but  little  de- 
veloped, enlarged ;  its  increase  of  size  keeps  pace  with  the 
progress  of  gestation,  and  before  its  termination  a  thin  serous 
milky  fluid  begins  to  be  secreted.  Directly  after  parturi- 
tion, the  quantity  of  milk  increases,  and  it  becomes  more 
thick  and  rich,  combining  in  itself  all  the  best  principles 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  animal.  It  continues  to 
flow  for  a  length  of  time  proportioned  to  the  age  at  which 
the  young  animal  can  seek  its  own  food,  and  then  gradually 
subsiding,  the  gland  decreases  to  the  same  size  which  it  had 
before  pregnancy. 

In  women  the  mammary  gland  is  subject  to  many  and 
severe  diseases ;  as  abscess,  cancer,  and  various  tumours ; 
but  the  consideration  of  these  belongs  to  other  general  ar- 
ticles. In  males  of  all  species  only  a  rudiment  of  this  organ 
is  found ;  yet  there  are  not  wanting  instances  in  which 
milk  has  been  secreted  from  the  breasts  of  men  and  other 
male  animals.   (Blumenbach.) 

MAMMEA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  family  of  GuttifersB, 
so  called  from  the  American  nameAfam^y  of  Jf.  Americana, 
or  the  American  Mammee-tree,  which  is  the  only  species  of 
this  genus,  and  forms  a  handsome  tree  with  a  spreading 
elegant  head,  which  is  compared  with  that  of  a  Magnolia. 
The  flowers  are  odoriferous  and  employed  as  an  aromatic 
addition  to  liqueurs  called  Eau  and  Crcme  des  Creoleg  in 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  fruit  is  large  and 
has  a  double  rind,  of  which  the  outer  is  thick  and 
leathery ;  tlie  inner  one  is  thin  and  bitter,  and  contains 
the  pulp  closely  adhering  to  it,  which  is  of  a  yellow-apricot 
colour,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  abricot  de  Saint  Do- 
mingue.  This  pulp  has  a  pleasant  but  peculiar  taste  with 
an  aromatic  smell ;  it  may  be  eaten  raw,  or  cut  in  slices  with 
wine  or  sugar ;  or  cooked,  which  deprives  it  of  its  gummy 
portion.  It  is  also  preserved  in  wine  sweetened  with  sugar, 
or  in  brandy.  (Labat.)  The  fruit  is  considered  nourishing 
and  pectoral,  and  much  esteemed  in  America.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  cultivate  it  in  stoves  in  this  comitry.  Ac- 
cording to  Sweet,  it  grows  freely  in  sandy  loam ;  and  ripened 
cuttings,  with  the  leaves  not  shortened,  root  in  sand  under 
a  Imnd-glass  in  heat. 

M AMMELU'PORA.  Bronn  chooses  this  name  instead 
of  Lymnorea,  Lam.,  for  a  genus  of  fossil  zoophyta,  analo- 
gous to  Alcyonium. 

MAMMOTH,  a  term  employed  to  designate  the  fossil 
elephants.  The  name  has  been  erroneously  applied  some* 
times  to  the  Mastodon.     [Elephant,  vol.  ix.,  p.  352.] 

MAMUN,  ABUL  ABBAS  ABDALLAH,  the  seventh 
Abbaside  caliph,  was  born  at  Bagdad,  a.d.  786.  He  was 
entrusted,  during  the  life  of  his  father,  the  celebrated  Ha- 
run  al  Rashid,  with  the  government  of  Khorassan ;  but  on 
the  death  of  Al  Rashid,  m  608,  and  the  succession  of  his 
brother  Amin,  Mamun  was  deprived  of  this  government, 

A  commanded  to  repair  to  Bagdad.    But  as  tuch  a  step 


would  doubtless  have  been  fallowed  by  his  death,  Mauun 
disobeyed  the  orders  of  the  caliph,  and  proclaimed  «ar 
against  him.    The  contest  was  carried  on  till  813;  wbt-n 
Bagdad  was  taken  by  Thaher  and  Harthemah,  the  geovrjJ 
of  Mamun,  and  Amin  put  to  death. 

The  early  part  of  Mamun's  reign  was  greatly  disturbcl 
by  the  pretensions  of  the  descendants  of  Ali,  the  cousin  cf 
Mohammed.  [All]  Mamun,  in  order  to  restore  peace  to 
his  empire,  named  one  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Ali  a» 
his  successor,  and  commanded  that  the  black  colour,  whicli 
distinguished  the  Abbasides,  should  be  discontinued  at  i  he 
court,  and  replaced  by  the  green,  which  was  worn  b^-  the 
descendants  of  the  prophet.  This  step  however  occa&ion<  '1 
a  revolution  in  the  government ;  the  Abbasides  rose  againvt 
their  caliph  and  proclaimed  in  his  stead  Ibrahim,  the  >4>n  ni 
MahadL  After  the  end  of  two  years,  Mamun  obtained  iho 
caliphate  again,  aud,taught  by  experience,  restored  the  bla«  k 
colour  of  the  Abbasides  and  named  his  brother  as  his  sur* 
cesser.  The  partisans  of  the  Alides  again  rebelled  again  t 
Mamun,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  any  advantages  o\cr 
him.  In  addition  to  these  wars,  Mamun  was  also etigagei. 
during  part  of  his  reign,  bv  the  revolt  of  the  son  of  Uartbc- 
mah  in  Armenia,  and  by  that  of  Thaher  in  Persia. 

Li  830  Mamun  engaged  in  a  war  with  Theophilus,  tie 
emperor  of  Constantinople ;  which  is  said  to  have  artM*n 
from  the  refusal  of  the  emperor  to  allow  Leon,  a  celobiutt^l 
teacher  at  Constantinople,  to  repair  to  Bagdad,  whither  in- 
had  been  invited  by  the  caliph.  The  war  was  carried  on. 
principally  in  Cilicia,  during  three  successive  campaigii\ , 
at  the  close  of  which  Mamun  died  in  the  vicinity  of  Tarui*, 
833,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Motasem. 

Although  the  reign  of  Mamun  was  disturbed  by  so  man) 
wars  and  intestine  commotions,  yet  science  and  literaturv 
were  more  extensively  cultivated  than  under  any  preceding 
caliph.  Mamun  was  a  munificent  patron  of  literature ;  ht- 
founded  colleges  and  libraries  in  the  principal  towns  of\.:\ 
dominions ;  and  invited  to  bis  court  not  onlv  Greek  at  •! 

ariac,  but  also  Hindu  philosophers  and  roathematicnu^. 
my  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  and  Hindu  «ork> 
were  translated  into  Arabic  by  his  command;  and  amont; 
other  works  written  during  this  time,  we  may  mention  -tn 
'Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra,'  by  Mohammed  Un 
Musa,  which  was  published  with  a  translation  by  the  Utc 
Dr.  Rosen.    [Abbasides.] 

MAN.  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  man  are  treat.ij 
of  under  their  several  and  appropriate  beads  in  this  vorw 
The  present  article  is  limited  to  the  consideration  of  M:.:) 
as  an  object  of  natural  history.  The  subject  may  be  divi.lt^i 
into  two  parts:  1,  The  comparison  of  the  human  struct urK> 
and  economy  with  those  of  other  animals ;  and  2,  The  rt.n:- 
parison  of  the  various  modifications  of  the  human  structure 
and  economy  in  different  races  of  men. 

SpecT/ic  Characters  of  Man. — ^In  every  part  of  the  hum-.s 
frame  we  find  adaptations  to  the  erect  attitude,  the  iri<: 
peculiar  characteristic  of  mankind  Examining  the  )»ke:i- 
ton,  we  find  that  the  two  condyles,  or  articulating  surfatv^ 
of  the  occiput,  by  which  the  skull  is  connected  with  tU- 
spine,  are  so  placed  on  each  side,  that  a  venical  line  pa»»i  ^- 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  head  would  fall  alof  •-: 
exactlv  between  them  and  on  the  top  of  the  spine,  Tl 
condyles  are  not  placed  at  the  very  centre  of  the  base  ^  t 
the  skull,  but  just  behind  it,  so  as  to  compensate  in  s.*nit 
measure  for  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  postrn  r 
part  of  the  head,  which  is  composed  chiefly  of  thick  hia\  i 
bone  and  brain,  while  the  anterior  is  formed  in  part  bj  n.* 
light  bones  of  the  fkce,  and  contains  numerous  cavitit^ 
Still  however  there  is  a  slight  preponderance  in  fVont  uf  ti  o 
condyles,  which,  when  the  head  is  not  held  up  by  some  ex- 
ternal force,  tends  to  carry  it  forwards  and  downwants.  a« 
we  may  see  in  persons  falling  asleep  in  the  erect  poftiurt^ 
But  the  muscles  attached  to  the  back  of  the  head  are  lar 
larger  and  more  numerous,  as  well  as  more  co&veoieri::> 
arranged  for  the  full  exercise  of  their  power,  than  thoise  u'l 
front  of  the  condyles,  and  the  effort  reouired  of  Uiem  \  • 
hold  up  the  head  is  so  slight,  that  it  may  be  made  thruu}; ir- 
on t  the  day  without  producing  &tigue. 

The  surfaces  of  these  condyles  moreover  have  a  horizon 
tal  direction  (when  the  head  is  held  upright),  and  thu&  ii.c« 
weight  of  the  skull  falls  vertically  upon  them  and  the  Xvt- 
of  the  vertebral  column.  Comparing  with  these  arranc-*- 
mentsthe  position  and  direction  of  the  occipital  condyles  i.i 
other  mammalia,  we  find  that  in  the  latter  they  axe  |jaix<i 
Qttch  nearer  the  back  of  the  bead,  and  that  tkmr  ptoae  u 
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nan  the  angle  which  the  oi  ealcis  forms  with  the  tihia  is 
still  more  acute ;  and  the  fbot  being  more  elongated  and 
narrow,  the  extremities  of  the  toes  only  come  in  contact 
with  the  ground.  The  foot  of  the  monkey  is  still  further 
distinguished  from  that  of  man  by  the  great  length  of  four 
of  its  toes,  and  the  separation  of  the  most  internal  (which, 
instead  of  being  the  largest,  is  the  smallest)  from  the  rest, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  opposed  to  them  in  action, 
like  a  thumb.  Monkeys  are  hence  four-handed,  all  their 
extremities  being  alike  adapted  for  prehension,  and  for 
clineine  to  small  bodies,  as  the  branches  of  trees,  &c. 

Man  s  chest  is  large  and  expanded.  It  is  flattened  in 
front,  and  has  greater  dimensions  transversely  than  in 
depth,  a  peculiarity  in  which  only  the  most  man-like  mon- 
keys partake.  The  sternum  is  short  and  broad,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  distance  between  the  lower  ribs  and  the 
haunch-bones,  in  consequence  of  the  small  number  of  ribs 
and  the  length  of  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  vertebral 
column.  The  viscera  in  this  space,  which  in  the  horizontal 
position  would  be  but  insuflBciently  held  up  by  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles,  are  in  the  erect  attitude  securely  supported 
by  the  expanded  pelvis. 

In  the  upper  or  anterior  extremity  of  man  we  find  ample 
proofs  of  his  naturally  erect  attitude,  though  some  of  them 
are  only  of  a  negative  kind,  as  those  drawn  from  the  total 
unfitness  of  the  arm  and  hand  to  be  an  organ  of  support ; 
and  others  only  presumptive,  as  those  relating  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  upright  posture  for  tlife  full  exercise  of  the  hands. 
But  the  peculiarities  of  the  upper  extremiiy  of  man,  in  re- 
lation to  his  being  the  only  two-handed  animal,  are  sufii- 
ciently  interesting  to  require  a  separate  description. 

The  other  parts  of  the  human  body  concerned  in  loco- 
motion are  in  exact  adaptation  with  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  skeleton.  The  superior  power  of  the  muscles,  tending 
to  draw  the  head  and  spine  backwards,  has  been  already 
referred  to ;  the  glutei,  by  which  the  pelvis  is  fixed  on  the 
thighs,  and  by  which  the  principal  outward  motions  of 
the  legs  are  performed,  are  very  large,  forming  the  buttocks, 
which  are  peculiar  to  man ;  the  extensors  of  the  legs  are 
more  powerful  than  the  liexors,  an  arrangement  which  is 
the  reverse  of  that  of  other  animals ;  the  gastrocnemii, 
from  which  such  powerful  exertions  are  constantly  required 
to  raise  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  by  drawing  up  the 
heel,  as  in  walking,  jumping,  &c.,  form  a  large  mass,  the 
calf,  which,  like  the  buttock,  is  found  in  no  other  animal ; 
the  flexor  longus  pollicis  muscle  is  attached  only  to  the 
great  toe,  on  which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  so  often  sup- 
ported ;  while  in  the  chimpanzee  and  orang,  which,  in  so 
many  other  respects  resemble  the  human  form,  it  is  afiixed 
to  the  three  miadle  toes ;  the  serratus  magnus,  which,  like 
a  sling  between  the  scapulee,  supports  tne  front  of  the 
trunk  of  quadrupeds,  is  proportionally  small  in  man. 

In  the  precedmg  observations,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
peculiarities  of  the  human  skeleton  have  been  pointed  out, 
sufficient  evidence  has  probably  been  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  erect  attitude  is  that  to  which  the  structure  of  man, 
but  of  no  other  mammal,  is  best  adapted.  Yet  some  have 
argued  the  contrary  from  the  histories  and  fables  of  some  sup- 
posed wild  men,  who,  it  has  been  said,  were  found  in  woocu, 
dumb,  hairy,  and  crawling  on  all-fours,  and  who  have  been 
considered  as  specimens  of  man,  unaltered  by  civilisation,  in  a 
state  of  original  nature.  (See  the  histories  of  Peter  the  Wild 
Boy  and  others  in  Blumenbach's  Bey tr age  zur  Natur- 
geschichte ;  Monboddo*s  Antient  Metaphysics,  &c.)  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  in  the  very  few  cases  of  the  kind  for  which 
there  is  any  authoritv,  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  they  were 
merely  idiotic  or  otherwise  deficient  children,  who  had  been 
lost  or  exposed  by  their  parents ;  and  that  the  authors  who 
state  them  to  have  been  either  quadruped  or  hairy  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  credit.  But  while  this  class  of 
writers  has  seemed  anxious  to  reduce  man  to  the  station  of 
the  apes,  another  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  are 
some  of  the  monkey  tribe  who  are  habitually  biped.  The 
allusions  already  made  to  the  structure  of  their  skeleton 
(which  has  been  most  fully  illustrated  by  Mr.  Owen  in  the 
•  Zool.  Trans.*  vol.  i.)  will  have  rendered  this  extremely  im- 
probable ;  and  it  is  now  perfectly  certain,  from  repeated  ob- 
ser\'ation,  that  the  gesture  of  even  those  orangs  who  are 
most  man-like  is  never  agile  or  easy  unless  they  employ  all 
their  limbs  to  support  them.  Tlie  attempts  of  other  animals, 
as  dogs,  bears,  &c.,  who  are  taught  to  assume  the  erect 
posture,  are  even  more  constrained  th«n  those  of  the 
monkeys. 


Man  alone  is  two-handed.  •  That,*  says  Cuvier  {Regne 
Animal^  i.  78),  •  which  constitutes  the  hand,  properly  so 
called,  is  the  faculty  of  opposing  the  thumb  tu  the  other 
fingers  to  seize  the  most  minute  objects,  a  faculty  which  is 
carried  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  man,  in  «  born 
the  whole  anterior  extremity  is  free,  and  can  be  empla>cd 
in  prehension.'  Hands  thus  defined  occur  only  in  man  and 
in  monkeys ;  the  former  is  therefore  made  to  constitute  a 
separate  order, '  Bimanous,'  and  the  latter  are  included  tn  a 
second  order,  as  quadrumanous,  or  four-handed. 

Although  formed  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  ante- 
rior extremity  of  all  vertehrated  animals,  the  structure  uf 
the  human  hand  is  so  much  more  complicated  than  theirs, 
and  adapted  to  so  many  more  intricate  offices,  that  Sir  C 
Bell  (Bndgewater  Treatise,  p.  18)  has  said,  •  We  ought  u> 
define  the  nand  as  belonging  exclusively  to  man.'  Its  per- 
fection as  an  organ  of  prehension  is  due  partly  to  its  own 
construction,  and  partlv  to  the  form  of  the  parts  with  whi^U 
it  is  connected,  for '  the  whole  frame  must  conform  to  the 
hand,  and  act  with  reference  to  it.'  The  erect  attitude,  fi»f 
example,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  that  which  is  natural 
to  man,  is  necessary  to  its  full  action,  and  to  that  wide  ranee 
of  motion  which  it  receives  from  the  arm,  and  which  ifi  the 
main  object  in  the  construction  of  all  the  parts  by  which  the 
hand  is  connected  with  the  trunk.  And  in  like  manner  it 
could  be  proved  that  more  remotely  the  peculiarities  of  the 
organs  of  sensation,  of  digestion,  and  of  other  functions  am 
adapted  to  the  hands. 

By  a  powerful  collar-bone,  which  keeps  the  shoulder  and 
arm  apart  from  the  chest,  man  obtains,  in  common  with  aU 
the  animals  which  have  much  power  in  digging,  flying,  or 
climbing,  as  moles,  bats,  squirrels,  &Cn  a  powerful  lateral 
and  inward  motion  of  the  arm,  and  a  wider  range  for  actiou 
beyond  the  body.  His  scapula,  or  shoulder-bone,  is  stxuu^ 
and  broad,  and  has  a  prominent  spine  and  acromion,  to 
which  muscles  are  attacned,  while  its  glenoid  cavity,  bem^ 
directed  outwards,  and  maintained  there  by  the  clavirle. 
leaves  all  the  outward  motions  of  the  arm  perfectly  fre« 
from  hindrance.  In  the  same  deeree  the  hemispheric  at 
head  of  the  humerus  loosely  adapted  to  the  shallow  glen<»r(i 
cavity,  its  long  and  light  shaft,  and  its  flattened  tubvru&ities, 
all  combine  to  produce  a  freedom  of  motion  in  the  upper 
arm,  which,  were  it  used  as  an  organ  of  support,  could  not 
exist  without  danger  of  injury,  but  which  are  essential  tj 
the  wide  range  within  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  hsi.'I 
should  act.  The  only  motions  of  the  fore-arm  upon  the 
upper  arm  are  those  of  flexion  and  extension ;  by  the  former 
the  hand  can  be  brought  within,  and  by  the  latter  carrieil 
beyond  the  range  of  motion  of  which  the  upner  arm  alunu 
is  capable.  The  bones  of  the  fore-arm  itself  are  so  articu- 
lated that  one  may  rotate  on  the  other  in  any  position  of 
the  arm ;  the  bone,  which  in  this  rotation  is  fixed,  beir>g 
that  by  which  the  hinge-joint  of  the  elbow  is  formed,  «  hue 
that  which  rolls  over  it  is  articulated  by  another  hinge-^jomt 
with  the  wrist  and  hand.  Thus  then  were  the  band  iis^K 
powerless,  there  would  be  in  the  other  bones  and  joints  of 
the  upper  extremity  provisions  for  moving  it  throagh  die 
greater  part  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  arm,  for  bringing  it  to  any  point  in  that  sphere,  and 
for  moving  it  in  any  direction  at  that  point. 

The  perfection  of  the  structure  of  the  hand  itself  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  thumb,  by  which  lU 
superiority  over  the  hands  of  monkeys  (who  enjoy  a  free- 
dom of  motion  of  the  arm  equal  to  that  which  man  pa>- 
se&ics)  is  also  chiefly  produced.  From  its  size  and  strength 
the  thumb  of  the  human  hand  can  be  brought  into  exact 
and  powerful  opposition  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers 
which  are  all  moreover  separately  moveable,  and  can  each 
in  its  turn>  or  altogether,  be  employed  in  association  with 
the  thumb.  The  least  consideration  will  show  how  numer- 
ous are  the  actions  in  which  this  easy  and  exact  opposition 
of  the  tips  of  the  thumb  and  of  one  or  more  flngen,  if  nut 
necessary,  is  at  least  essential  to  dexterity.  In  those  monkevi 
which  approach  most  nearly  to  man  the  thumb  is  so  short 
and  weak,  and  the  fingers  so  long  and  slender,  that  their 
tips  can  scarcely  be  brought  in  opposition,  and  can  never  lie 
opposed  in  near  contact  with  each  other  with  any  degree  of 
force.  Hence  though  admirably  adapted  for  dinging  round 
bodies  of  a  certain  size,  as  the  small  branches  of  trees  &c., 
they  can  neither  seize  very  minute  objects,  nor  support 
large  ones;  but  the  hand  of  man  is  adapted  for  all  these 
and  many  other  purposes. 

It  is  a  great  pecuharity  of  man  that  his  banda  aad  feet 
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conclude  that  ■Ithough  he  receives  much  aid  in  supporting 
the  extremes  of  climate  from  the  yarious  means  of  aefenoe 
with  which  his  arts  have  supplied  him,  there  is  yet  a 
strength  and  pliancy  of  frame  in  man  which  peculiarly 
fit  him,  and  him  alone,  for  universal  distribution  over  the 
surface  of  tbe  earth. 

Man  is  further  remarkable  for  his  slow  growth,  and  for 
the  length  of  time  during  which  he  remains  in  a  state  of 
helpless  infancy  and  of  youth.  The  process  of  ossification 
ana  the  closure  of  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are  completed 
later  in  him  than  in  any  other  animal ;  he  is  unable  to  seek 
his  own  food  for  at  least  the  three  first  years  of  his  life, 
and  does  not  attain  to  the  adult  period  or  to  his  full  stature 
till  he  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old.  The  length  of 
time  to  which  his  life  may  be  prolonged  is  however  propor- 
tionally greater  than  that  of  any  animal,  and  is  especially 
interesting  when  compared  with  that  of  those  who  in  many 
respects  resemble  him.  The  greatest  longevity  to  which 
the  orangs  attain  is  about  thirty  years,  while  in  all  nations 
of  men  instances  occur  of  life  being  prolonged  to  upwards 
of  100  years. 

However  widely  man  may  be  distinguished  from  other 
animals  in  the  peculiarities  of  his  structure  and  economy 
already  detailed,  yet  we  must  agree  with  Dr.  Prichard 
{Researches,  c^c,  i.  176)  that  'The  sentiments,  feelings, 
sympathies,  internal  consciousness,  and  mind,  and  tbe 
habitudes  of  life  and  action  thence  resulting,  are  the  real 
and  essential  characteristics  of  humanity.'  The  difference 
in  these  respects  between  man  and  all  other  animals  is 
indeed  so  great,  that  a  comparison  is  scarcely  possible.  The 
highest  moral  endowments  of  animals  are  snown  in  their 
attachment  to  their  offspring;  but  this  ceases  when  the 
period  of  helplessness  is  past,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
attachment  between  individuals,  except  in  the  associated 
labours  of  some  species,  and  the  consentaneous  actions  of 
the  male  and  female  for  the  safety  of  the  offspring.  The 
arts  of  which  animals  are  capable  are  limited  and  peculiar 
to  each  species ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  a 
power  of  invention,  or  of  construction  for  any  purpose  be- 
yond that  to  which  the  original  and  instinctive  powers  are 
adapted.  Among  the  monkeys  the  adults  exercise  authority, 
over  the  young,  and,  it  is  said,  maintain  it  even  by  chastise- 
ment; but  there  is  no  instance  in  which  the  stronger  species 
has  exercised  authority  over  the  weaker,  or  brought  it  into 
a  state  of  servitude.  Even  when  made  the  associates  of 
man,  and  instructed  by  him,  how  little  have  animals  learned : 
a  few  unmeaning  tricks  unwillingly  performed,  a  few  words 
uttered  and  constantly  repeated,  without  choice  or  a  con- 
ception of  their  meaning,  and  sullen  passive  submission, 
are  in  general  the  best  results  that  can  be  found.  There 
is  not  a  proof  in  the  whole  history  of  animals  that  any  species 
or  individual  has  ever  made  an  advance  towards  an  improve- 
ment, or  an  alteration  in  its  condition;  whether  solitary  or 
living  in  herds,  the  habits  of  ail  remain  the  same ;  all  of  the 
same  species  appear  endowed  with  the  same  faculties  and 
dispositions,  ana  each  is  in  mental  power  the  same  through- 
out his  life. 

Contrast  with  these  the  progress  of  man.  In  his  origin 
weak,  naked,  and  defenceless,  he  has  not  only  obtained 
dominion  over  all  the  animate  creation,  but  the  very  ele- 
ments are  made  to  serve  his  purpose.  Of  the  earth  he  has 
built  his  houses,  and  constructed  weapons  and  the  imple- 
ments of  art ;  he  uses  the  wind  to  carry  him  in  ships,  and 
to  prepare  his  food;  and  when  the  wind  will  not  suit  him, 
he  employs  fire  and  water  to  replace  or  to  resist  it.  By 
artificial  light  he  has  prevented  the  inconveniences  of  dark- 
ness; he  has  stopped  and  made  rivers,  and  has  forced 
deserts,  marshes,  and  forests  alike  to  bear  his  food ;  he  has 
marked  out  and  measured  the  course  of  the  celestitd  bodies, 
till  he  has  discovered  from  them  the  size  and  form  of  the 
earth  that  he  himself  inhabits. 

In  intimate  connection  with  his  exalted  mental  endow- 
ments is  man's  peculiar  possession  of  language.  Other 
animals  are  naturally  speechless,  not  from  any  material  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  their  organs  (for  man  can  teach  some 
of  them  to  imitate  him),  but  from  their  inability  to  form 
those  associations  of  ideas  which  are  essential  to  the  con- 
struction and  utterance  of  words. 

The  peculiarities  above  described  will  probably  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  justify  the  separation  of  man  as  a  distinct 
species  from  all  others  in  the  animal  kingdom.  In  these 
respects  indeed  the  difference  between  the  lowest  man  and 
any  animal  is  far  greater  than  the  change  which  any  species 


can  be  proved  or  supposed  to  have  undefgone  in  any  pen'od 
of  time,  and  under  however  varied  circumstances ;  so  that 
if  degrees  of  difference  of  this  kind  could  be  measured,  lb«»re 
would  probably  be  as  much  justice  as  convenience  m  the 
classifications  of  those  naturalists  who  ha%'e  separated  mon 
from  other  animals  to  the  greatest  possible  distance  by 
constituting  of  the  single  species  a  separate  genua  and 
order. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  variations  to 
which  the  general  characteristics  of  the  human  race  are 
subject. 

Varieties  in  form  are  of  course  chiefly  rcferrible  to  dif- 
ferences in  the  structure  and  proportion  of  the  parts  of  the 
skeleton,  and  we  find  the  most  marked  cliaracters  «f  the 
d  ifferen t  races  in  the  varied  forms  of  the  skuIL  Dr.  Prichard 
(Besearches,  i.,  281)  refers  the  varieties  in  the  form  of  ilie 
skull  to  three  principal  divisions:— 1st.  The  symmetriral 
or  oval  form,  in  whicn  are  included  all  those  of  the  Iiid'>- 
Atlantic,  or  Iranian  nations,  comprising  the  countries  fnan 
the  Himalaya  mountains  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  includini; 
the  whole  oNHindustan  and  the  Deccan,  as  well  as  Pcr^u 
and  Arabia;  and  from  the  Ganges  to  tbe  borders  of  thr 
Atlantic,  including  the  north  of  Africa  and  nearly  the  whf  lie 
of  Europe.  In  this  variety  the  head  is  rounder  than  in  tlie 
others,  the  forehead  is  more  expanded,  and  the  upper  jan- 
bones  and  zygomatic  arches  are  so  formed  as  to  give  ilie 
face  an  oval  shape,  while  it  is  nearly  on  a  plane  with  the 
forehead  and  cheek-bones,  and  does  not  project  towards  tl:*« 
lower  part.  The  cheek-bones  neither  project  outwards  and 
laterally,  nor  forwards.  The  alveolar  process  of  the  up p*-r 
jaw  is  well  rounded  and  slightly  curvea  vertically,  so  \u  t 
the  teeth  are  almost  exactly  perpendicular.  2nd.  Tli* 
narrow  and  elongated,  or  prognathous  skull,  which  is  found 
in  the  Negroes,  the  Papuas,  Alfourous,  New  Zealandcr^ 
Australians,  and  other  neighbouring  oceanic  nations,  aiid 
of  which  the  most  marked  specimens  occur  in  tbe  negroei 
of  the  Oold  Coast.  The  chief  character  of  these  skulls  i« 
that  they  give  the  idea  of  lateral  compression  and  elonga- 
tion. The  cheek-bones  project  forward  and  not  otitveni 
The  upper  jaw  is  lengthened  and  projects  forwards*  gi>'ing 
to  the  alveolar  ridge  and  the  teeth  a  similar  projection,  and 
thus  diminishing  the  facial  angle.  3rd.  The  broad  and 
square-faced,  or  pyramidal  skull,  which  is  that  of  tbe  Tu- 
ranian, or  northern  Asiatic  nations,  Samoiedes,  Yakagers, 
Koriacs,  Tschuktschi,  Kamtchadales,  Tungusians*  Chinese, 
Indo-Chinese,  Tangutians  and  Japanese,  part  of  the  Tartar 
race,  and  of  the  Finnish  nations  of  Europe,  tbe  Esqui- 
maux,  the  aboriginal  Americans,  and  the  Hottentots.  Tlie 
Mongols  afford  a  good  specimen  of  this  form,  and  the 
Esquimaux  an  exaggeratea  one.  Its  most  striking  charac- 
ter is  the  lateral  or  outward  projection  of  tbe  lysonsata,  ^ 
that  lines  drawn  from  each,  touching  the  site  of  ibe 
frontal  bone,  will  meet  only  a  little  above  tlie  apex  of  the 
forehead.  The  cheek-bones  project  from  under  the  niiddlr 
of  the  orbit,  and  turn  backwards  in  a  large  ardi  or  segment 
of  a  circle.  Tbe  orbits  are  large  and  deep ;  the  upper  part 
of  tbe  face  remarkably  plane  and  fiat ;  and  the  naMJ-bones, 
as  well  as  the  space  between  the  eyebrows,  nearly  on  the 
same  plane  with  the  cheek-bones. 

The  varieties  of  features  dependent  on  the  differences  in 
the  form  of  the  frame- work  just  described  will  be  at  onos 
evident.  The  first  variety  is  distinguished  by  an  evenncts 
and  regularity  of  features,  an  absence  of  any  excessive  pm- 
minence  of  one  part  in  proportion  to  the  other,  a  smooth  aid 
gently-rounded  cheek,  compressed  and  small  lips,  a  full 
and  prominent  chin,  and  the  whole  face  of  a  tolerably  re- 
gular oval  form.  It  is  probable  that  among  European 
nations  the  Greeks  have  displayed  the  greatest  perfect utn 
in  the  form  of  the  head,  at  least  according  to  the  kur(>|>e3n 
standard  of  perfection,  filumenbaoh  has  desenbiii  a 
Greek  skull  in  his  collection,  which,  in  the  beauty  of  lu 
form,  agrees  perfectly  with  the  finest  works  of  Grecian 
sculpture,  and  renders  it  probable  that  the  latter  were  act  ual 
copies  of  nature,  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  idcml  com- 
positions, intended  to  give  the  expression  of  exalted  in- 
tellect or  of  dignity.  The  same  author  describes  abo  l\r 
skull  of  a  Georgian  woman,  equally  remarkable  for  it  • 
elegance  and  symmetry,  and  says  that  its  form  asrvcs 
exactly  with  that  of  the  head  of  a  marble  statue  of «  nymph 
in  the  Townley  Collection. 

The  features  corresponding  with  tlie  narrow  ^ongateti 
skull  are  distinguished  by  the  prominence  of  the  ja«a« 
from  which  they  acquire  a  peculiarly  ferodoae  aad  aau- 
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vessels  of  the  skin,  \ve  find  all  the  gradations  of  complexion, 
firom  the  deep  ruddiness  of  full  health,  to  the  blanched 
pallor  of  sickness ;  and  in  negroes,  the  same  changes  are 
indicated  by  a  greater  intensity  of  the  blackness  and  by  a 
dull  leaden  hue.  These  differences  however  chiefly  charac- 
terise individuals  ;  the  national  variations  depend  rather  on 
the  cpticle.  A  thick  and  opaque  thouf^h  colourless  cuticle, 
obscuring  the  blood  of  the  cutis,  assists  greatly  in  giving 
that  deadncss  of  hue  and  phlegmatic  aspect  which  distin- 
guishes some  Europeans  fi'om  others  wtio  with  a  thinner 
and  more  translucent  epidermis  are  marked  by  a  florid 
ruddy  complexion.  As  the  cuticle  becomes  darker  in  colour, 
it  obscures  more  completely  the  colour  of  the  blood  in  the 
subjacent  tissue,  and  hence  it  is  only  in  nations  of  light 
complexion  that  sudden  blushing  or  paleness  is  at  once 
perceptible. 

With  the  varieties  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  there  gene- 
rally coincide  analogous  differences  in  the  hair  and  eyes. 
It  is  probable  indeed  that  the  colouring  matter  is  the  same 
in  all ;  being  combined  in  the  cuticle  with  its  peculiar  cells 
and  scales,  in  the  hair  with  a  horny  substance,  and  in  the 
choroid  membrane  and  uvea  with  their  minute  roundish 
particles. 

Dr.  Prichard  refers  all  the  differences  of  complexion  in 
man  to  three  principal  varietie.  • — 1.  The  Melanocomous, 
or  black-haired,  which  is  the  complexion  generally  prevalent, 
except  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
coincident  colour  of  the  skin  varies  from  a  deep  black,  as  in 
some  Africans,  to  a  much  lighter  or  more  dilute  shade.  In 
the  copper-coloured  nations  of  America  and  Africa  the  dusky 
hue  is  combined  with  red,  while  in  the  olive-coloured  races 
of  Asia  it  is  mixed  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  In  intensity  of 
colour  there  is  every  shade  from  the  black  of  the  Senegal 
negro  to  the  light  olive  of  the  northern  Hindus,  and  from 
the  latter  there  may  be  traced  every  variety  of  shade  among 
the  Persians  and  other  Asiatics,  to  the  complexion  of  the 
swarthy  Spaniards,  and  of  black-haired  Europeans  in  gene- 
ral. 2.  The  Leucous,  or  Albino  variety,  examples  of  which 
occur  in  all  countries  [Albino],  but  perhaps  most  fie- 
quently  in  hot  climates.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
total  absence  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  cuticle,  hair,  and 
eyes;  hence  their  skin  is  of  a  milk-white  or  pinkish-hue, 
the  hair  silky-white  or  at  most  yellowish,  the  iris  rosy  and 
the  pupil  intensely  red.  3.  The  Xanthous,  or  yellow-haired 
variety,  which  includes  all  those  individuals  who  have  light- 
brown,  auburn,  yellow,  or  red  hair.  Their  general  com- 
plexion is  fair,  acquiring  on  exposure  to  heat  and  light  not 
a  brown  hue,  but  mure  or  less  of  a  red  tint.  The  eyes  are 
light  coloured.  This  is  the  variety  most  prevalent  in  the 
temperately  cold  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  whose  climate 
seems  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  constitution  of  body  con- 
nected with  it.  This  variety  may  spring  up  in  any  black- 
haired  tribe;  as  it  has  in  the  Jews,  who,  though  generally 
black  haired,  present  many  examples  of  the  light  fair  com- 
plexion and  reddish  hair.  Dr.  Prichard  also  adduces  (Be- 
searches,  &c.»  i.  228)  ample  evidence  thut  instances  of  this 
variety  occur  not  only  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Rus- 
sians, Laplandei*s,  Tartars,  and  other  Melanocomous  races 
of  the  least  swarthy  shade,  but  among  the  Egyptians,  Afri- 
can negroes,  and  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific.  The  majority 
of  these  last  cases  have  been  confounded,  under  the  term 
of  white  negroes,  with  the  real  Albinos;  but  they  difl'er 
from  them  in  the  more  ruddy  hue  of  the  skin,  the  colour 
of  the  iris,  the  blackness  of  the  pupil,  and  the  flaxen  or  red 
colour  of  the  hair. 

Other  varieties  besides  those  of  colour  occur  in  the  skin 
and  its  appendages.  The  skin  of  many  tribes  of  negroes  is 
peculiarly  sleek  and  oily,  from  the  abundance  of  sebaceous 
and  perspiratory  secretion.  From  many  also  there  is 
emitted  a  peculiarly  strong  odour,  and  Humboldt  says  that 
the  Peruvians  can  by  the  sense  of  smell  alone  distinguish 
the  European,  the  American  Indian,  and  the  negro.  Tiie 
cuticle  of  ihe  dark  tribes  is  thicker  and  coarser  than  that  of 
wbito  nations,  and,  from  the  greater  difficulty  of  separating 
the  latter  into  two  layers,  it  has  been  imagined  that  there 
is  no  rete  xnuoosum,  or  soft  cuticle,  in  Europeans.  The 
hair  also  varies  almost  as  much  in  its  texture  as  in  its 
colour.  Its  chief  varieties  are  observed  in  the  copious,  long, 
soft,  and  more  or  less  curly  hair  of  various  colours  in  the 
European ;  the  strong,  straight,  and  scanty  hair  of  the  South 
Sea  jslanders;  and  the  black,  fine,  wiry,  crisp  hair  of  the 
neg^  A  verv  general  characteristic  of  the  darker-coloured 
nations  is  eitner  aa  entire  want  of  beard,  or  a  very  scanty 


one  developed  later  in  life  than  in  th«  white  raee^  H 
Lawrence  (Lectures,  272)  has  adduced  proofii  of  this  in  \^ 
Mongols,  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Malavs,  South  Sea  I 
landers,  negroes,  and  the  Indians  of  North  and  Suu 
America ;  but  the  fact  has  been  somewhat  obscured  by  i: 
practice,  which  is  generally  prevalent  among  these  oaiu/n 
of  extirpating  the  little  hair  which  they  have. 

In  the  performance  of  the  several  functions  of  the  <-< 
nomy,  it  has  not  yet  appeared  that  any  fixed  diilerenre  • 
ists  in  the  several  races  of  men,  exceot  in  cases  io  win- 
the  variation  is  due  to  the  difference  or  climate,  and  k^r 
alike  in  all  races  when  subjected  to  the  same  infiuei.- 
In  physical  endowments  also,  however  great  may  be  \ 
distance  between  the  degrees  of  intellectual  and  moral  »•! 
vation  possessed  by  civilised  and  uncivilised  nations,  jei  i  K' 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  in  all  there  mav  Im5  U^ 
the  same  mental  endowments,  similar  natural  prc*judici«-  & 
impressions,  the  same  consciousness,  sentiments,  sympat:. 
propensities,  in  short  a  common  physical  nature,  or  a  c 
mon  mind.     (See  Vtichnxi^'^  Researches.) 

This    accordance   in    the    physiological  and  psycl: 
properties  of  all   nations    affords    one   of  the  strong 
possible  arguments  in  favour  of  the  whole  human   r 
being  but  one  species;   for,  as  Dr.  Prichaid  observes  *  *. 
physiological  characters  of  race  aro  liable  to  few  and  uri  r. 
poriant  variations;'  and  therefore  when  we  find  that   >-. 
number  of  individuals  spread  over  the  greater  part  of    • 
globe  no  other  differences  occur,  either  in  the  average  liiu 
of  life,  or  the  extreme  length  occasionally  attained,  in   > 
periods  of  gestation,  of  infancy,  of  puberty,  and  of  <•  . 
changes  in  the  economy,  or  in  the  nabits,  instincts,  a? 
tions,  and  intellectual  faculties,  than  may  be  fairly  attnl> . 
to  the  differences  of  external  circumstances,  it  ina}  bo 
once  concluded  that  they  are  all  members  of  the  -v.. 
family,  and  the  offspring  of  one  common  stock.    TIuh  ar. 
ment  receives  support  from  the  fact  that  in  many  anim^  - 
which  from  their  forms  alone  it  might  be  difficnlt  to  dt  *• 
mine  whether  they  belonged  to  the  same  or  different  s^n.  -  • 
a  diversity  occurs  in  their  physiological  characters.  Th«i.« 
wolf  and  dog,  though  in  many  other  respects  closely  resem ' 
each  other,  differ  in  the  period  of  gestation,  the  she-wuh  - 
rying  her  young  ninety  days,  and  the  bitch  (of whatever  rs'  • 
only  sixty-two  or  sixty-three.    In  like  manner  the  '\  .* 
strongly  distinguished  from  the  wolf  in  his  inclination,  c 
is  everywhere  observable,  to  associate  with  man ;  and  ti-  - 
from  both  the  wolf  and  dog,  in  his  solitary  habits.     Y>  * 
form  these  three  agree  so  nearly,  that  some  nataralmtt ' 
deemed  them  to  be  the  same  species.     Similar  differ* 
may  be  observed  in  the  ox  kind,  between  the  dome^;.. 
ox  and  the  bison  and  buffalo,  which,  though  nearly  r. 
to  him  in  form,  are  totally  opposite  in  disposition  and  \ 
So  ulso  the  most  marked  differences  between  the  %\x\- 
all  its  varieties)  and  the  goat  are  to  be  found  in  xW\r 
stincts  and  consequent  modes  of  life;  and  so  on  thr  . 
numberless  other  instances,  all  tending  to  pro%e  tht 
manence  of  physiological  and  psychical  characters  in  • 
species,  and  their  comparative  independence  of  th>-«- 
fiuences  by  which  modifications  in  form  and  colour  are 
duccd. 

It  is  necessary  however  to  show  that  the  structurt 
ferences  which  seem  to  distinguish  so  clearly  the  -" 
nations  of  mankind  coincide  ^ith  similar  variations  r. 
animals  which  are  descended  from  a  common  slock.     > 
variations  occur  especially  in  animals  which  have  U-i  - 
mesticated,    and    thus    subjected  to  influences  in   i 
respects  analogous  to  those  under  which  man  has  fx\. 
the  progress  or  decline  of  civilization.     No  one.  t^n  t . 
pie,  will  be  inclined  to  deny  that  the  varieties  of  dog»(  i 
there  is  reason  to  believo  are  all  of  one  specic«>  r^  - 
far  greater  differences  in  form  and  colour,  and   iti   • 
parts  of  their  habits  and  instincts,  than  any  that  are «.-  ^. 
in  man.    And  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  in  tr.> 
highly  domesticated  races,  as  the  spairieU  the  cran*^ 
more  fully  developed,  and  recedes  further  fttmi  the  f.  r  - 
the  skull  proper  to  the  wolf,  than  in  those  which  a: 
cultivated,  as  the  mastiff.    In  this  we  can  trac«  a  m;    - 
varieties  verf  analogous  to  those  of  the  monkey,  the  : 
and  the  highly  civilised  European. 

The  races  of  swine  present  even  more  renarks" 
stances  of  variation,  which  have  been  particulariydt^ 
by  Blumenbach  (Beyirdge  zur  Noiurgesch.).  It  i*  o 
that  these  all  descend  from  the  wild  boar;  and  it  is  o. 
certain  that  swine  were  unknown  in  America  till  ci;. 
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breadth  varies  from  about  8to  11  miles,  but  is  muoh  narrower 
at  its  extremities;  and  its  circumference  is  about  76 
miles.  Its  surface  is  about  220  square  miles.  The  Calf 
of  Man  is  a  small  island  situated  to  the  south-west  of 
the  island,  nearly  a  mile  from  it,  and  from  3  to  5  miles  in 
circumference.  The  Kitterlins,  another  small  rocky  island, 
is  situated  between  the  Isle  and  Calf  of  Man.  The  Isle 
of  Man  is  the  Mona  of  Csssar,  the  Monapia  of  Pliny, 
Monasda  of  Ptolemy,  Menavia  of  Orosius  and  Bede,  and 
Eubonia  of  Nennius.  Its  derivation  is  probably  from  the 
British  word  *  mon,'  which  means  isolated. 

The  island  is  intersected  by  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which 
runs  from  north-east  to  south-west  nearly  through  its  whole 
length,  and  chiefly  occupies  the  central  parts.  Dr.  Berger, 
who  has  fixed  the  heis;nts  of  89  of  these  hills,  considers 
them  to  compose  three  chains,  separated  from  each  other 
by  high  table-lands,  and  crossed  by  three  very  narrow 
openings.  Snafleld,  the  highest  poipt  of  them  all,  is  2004 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  North  Barrule  rises  to 
1804  feet.  The  mountains,  commons,  and  waste  lands  are 
supposed  to  cover  ,50,000  acres,  leaving  above  90,000  acres 
for  cultivation.  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales 
arc  visible  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains  on  a  clear 
day.  The  Neb,  Sulby,  and  other  streams  which  flow  from 
the  mountains  enter  the  sea  at  Peel,  Laxey,  Douglas,  and 
Ramsey.     The  coast  is  in  many  places  very  precipitous. 

Rocks  of  mica-slato  and  clay  slate  compose  all  the 
mountains.  These  slates  form  also  the  coast  at  Spanish 
Head,  where  §bme  precipices  exceed  300  feet  in  height. 
The  summit  of  one  of  the  cliffs  contains  a  druidical  mo- 
nument. Mica-slate  is  found  at  Snafield,  the  rounded 
summit  of  which  is  covered  with  grass.  Thfe  base  of 
this  mountain  is  rich  in  metals.  The  galena  which  is 
found  here  contains  from  90  to  130  ounces  of  silver  per 
ton.  Copper  pyrites  has  5  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and 
black-jack  sells  for  5/.  per  ton.  Clay-^late  forms  the  largest 
portion  of  the  island  and  nearly  all  the  Calf.  In  one  of 
the  varieties  of  this  slate,  found  towards  its  junction  with 
the  grauwacke  rocks,  the  surfaces  of  the  seams  shine  with 
metallic  lustre.  A  stratified  grey  stone,  which  is  used 
in  building,  is  the  second  variety  of  clay-slate.  The  third 
variety,  at  Spanish  Head,  is  used  for  lintels,  &c.  The 
rooflng-slnte,  drawing-slate,  and  one  of  a  vermillion  colour 
near  Braddah,  make  up  the  other  varieties  of  clay-slate 
found  in  the  island.  The  secondary  slate  formation,  rest- 
ing on  the  primary,  consists  of  grauwacke,  grauwacke 
slate,  and  old  red-sandstone,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of 
the  rocky  sea-coast  of  the  island,  but  does  not  extend 
much  inland.  The  cliffs  of  this  formation  on  the  coast  at 
Spanish  Head  seldom  exceed  200  feet,  and  present  a  bold 
and  picturesque  appearance.  There  is  a  belt  along  the 
west  coast,  about  two  miles  in  width,  consisting  of  old  red- 
aandstone,  of  which  Peel  Castle  is  built.  Limestone  extends 
several  miles  on  each  side  of  Castletown.  The  steps  at  the 
main  entrance  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  presented  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  by  Bishop  Wilson,  consist  of  the  first  variety  of 
this  rock.  Castle  Rushen  was  built  of  the  second  variety, 
which  is  of  a  bluish-grey  colour.  The  third  variety, 
of  a  light  grey  colour,  consists  chiefly  of  shells.  The 
fourth  variety  is  magnesian,  rarely  contains  organic  re- 
mains, and  its  colour  is  yellow  or  white  grey.  Near 
Poolvash  veins  of  trap,  from  two  to  six  feet  broad,  break 
through  the  dark  grey  limestone.  Boulders  oc^cur,  of 
which  the  most  numerous  are  granite,  which  differs  lirom 
that  of  the  island.  Boulders  of  sienite,  porphyry,  and 
quartz  are  scattered  from  north  to  south,  and  the  blocks  of 
clay-slate  and  mica-slate  mixed  with  the  quartz  prove  it  to 
belong  to  the  island.  The  other  boulders  not  formed  of 
quartz  appear  to  have  come  from  the  north  and  north-west, 
and  enormous  masses  of  them  are  ibund  high  up  on  the 
sides  of  one  of  the  most  elevated  mountains.  Boulders  of 
sienite  form  a  druidical  circle  near  Bishop's  Court.  Granite 
in  situ,  containing  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz,  is  found  in  blocks 
on  the  north  side  of  South  Barrule.  Tlie  decomposition  of 
the  felspar  forms  a  fine  powder,  which  is  sold  for  polishing 
iron. 

The  soil  in  the  south  part  of  the  island  is  a  light  clay 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  clay-slate.  The  moun- 
tainous district  is  adapted  only  for  pasture,  and  judicious 
culture  alone  can  render  the  hilly  parts  productive.  The 
sod  however  in  the  level  country,  extending  from  Kirkmi- 
chael  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  consists 
9f  sand,  cla;^,  and  peat,  and  contains  excellent  marl.  The  soil 


in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castletown  it  welt  adtptrd 
for  wheat,  and  the  abundance  of  lime  snoplies  tbt  iknner 
with  a  cheap  manure.  The  climate,  althoti^  wiabto, 
damp,  and  windy,  is  temperate.  The  highest  aod  lowv«t 
temperatures  observed  are  about  77**  and  26*  Fahr*  raapcc- 
tively:  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  49**.  Tl.e 
ailnual  fall  of  rain  is  about  37  inches. 

The  harvests  are  frequently  late,  owing  to  the  climate. 
The  agriculture  of  the  country,  in  conseaucnce  of   tit* 
attention  paid  to  the  herring'fishcry,  was  lefi  rery  tnurl. 
to  the  women,  who  were  accustomed  to  perform  all  t)  •• 
hard  work  of  a  farm,  and  frequently  without  their  3'. 
the  corn  itself  would  have  been  unthrashed.    The  sma! 
ncss  of  the  farms,  and  the  nature  of  the  leasee   «•-.% 
much  impeded  improvement.    The  breeds  of  cattlr,  .k 
though  Bishop  Wilson  was  not  inattentive  to  their  impp'Nt  - 
ment,  long  continued  very  indifierent.     When  however  M ' 
Curwen  formed  an  Agricultural  Society  at  Workington,  t  v 
did  not  neglect  the  interests  of  the  island,  but  both  1)>  pt- 
cept  and  example  did  everything  in  his  power  to  improve  .'« 
husbandry.  Some  excellent  farmers  from  England  and  .Sr<>:- 
land,  who  settled  on  the  island,  set  the  example  of  good  fj  rm  - 
ing.     The  annual  value  of  the  land  among  the  hilUs  xdtu  « 
from  5s.  to  ]0«.  per  acre,  and  in  some  of  the  best  cultivate  : 
districts  amounts  to  40«.,  and  near  the  towns  u  stiJI  lusher. 
Many  of  the  hedges  present  a  very  unsightly  appearutw . , 
though  more  attention  is   paid  to  them  than   formci.) 
Wheat,  and  in  some  years  potatoes,  have  been  exported  :u 
very  considerable  quantities.     The  turnip  husbandry  It  ^ 
been  much  improved  lately,  and  is  steadily  advancirj 
The  largest  part  of  the  island  is  in  the  bands  of  yeomi<. 
who  farm  their  own  estates,  which  are  from   10    to  ^<  > 
acres-     Few  properties  are  worth  more  than  ISOOi.  a->i-.i'. 
There  arc  about  8000  acres  in  wheat,  which,  at   2^  qu-ir- 
ters  per  acre,   produce   20,000  quarters;    of  barley  6("  > 
acres,  which,  at  4  quarters  per  acre,  produce  2o,0(»6  quar- 
ters ;  and  1 3,000  acres  of  oats,  which  at  3  quarters,  prmiuf  c 
39.000  quarters.     The  Houghton  sheep,  peculiar  to  :>..■ 
island,  are  slow  feeders  and  long  in  coming  to  matiirti\  , 
their  wool  is  much  used  for  making  stockings.     A  jud)ci>>. « 
system  of  turnip  culture  has  recently  been  introduced  >i.t* 
the  Calf  of  Man,  which  will  soon  make  this  desolate  .*^r<  t 
productive.    The  best  means  for  efiecting  durable  impr>».i 
mentsinthe  agriculture  of  the  island  are  ajudiciou»  ad  i 
tat  ton  of  stocks  to  the  dificrent  soils.    Thus  Uie  kylo«.*s  a.  . 
galloways  will  suit  inferior  and  mountain  soils,  while  i: 
short-horned  may  be  introduced  upon  rich  pastures.      \ 
judicious  selection  of  such  varieties  of  grain  alao  as  suit  O  •> 
soils  and  the  climate  would  greatly  increase  the  product:\i- 
ness  of  the  island. 

The  early  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  obscure.  It  vr-s 
governed  by  a  succession  of  Notwegian  kings,  until  Mo  j- 
nus,  finding  himself  unable  to  preserve  the  Weatern  l--  ex 
sold  them  to  Alexonder  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  aj>,  J  :.'o  i. 
Soon  after  this  Alexander  reduced  the  Isle  of  Man,  m.-l 
appointed  Regulus  king,  with  whom  he  entered  int.*  .. 
treaty,  stipulating  that  the  king  of  Man  should  furnish  ti  n 
ships  for  Scotland,  on  condition  that  Alexander  defendi<l  ^hc 
isle  from  all  foreign  enemies.  William  de  Montacutc.  with  .. : . 
English  force,  afterwards  drove  out  the  Scots,  but  his  po\i  r  * 
prevented  him  flwm  keeping  it,  and  it  thus  became  u  t 
property  of  the  kings  of  England.  In  1307  Edward  II  {».- 
stowed  this  island  first  upon  the  earl  of  Com^-all,  and  in- 
on  Henry  Beaumont.  The  Scots,  under  Robert  Bn.e, 
recovered  and  possessed  it  until  1340,  when  the  curl  .f 
Shaftesbury  wrested  it  from  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  K.:- 
ward  III.,  and  sold  it  to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  w  * 
afterwards  executed  for  high  treason «  and  his  c*ta:  - 
confiscated.  Henry  IV.  granted  it  to  Ilonr?  Perrv.  c:,t » 
of  Northumberland,  and  in  1403,  in  consequcnVe  .  ^ 
Henry  Percy  being  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  r - 
Isle  of  Man  forfeited,  the  king  of  England  gave  it,  vn'i 
the  patronage  of  the  bishopric  and  of  other  ecrlej»i.»»M- 
cal  benefices,  to  William  Stanley  and  his  heirs.  oftervurN 
the  earls  of  Derby,  for  his  aid  in  putt  ing  down  the  rebelht;.. 
of  Henry  Percy,  on  condition  that  he  shouU  give  the  kiiu-s 
of  England  two  falcons  on  tlieir  coronation.  Thonii* 
earl  of  Derby  relinquished  the  title  of  king  of  Man.  at.-l 
took  that  of  lord.  James  L  made  a  new  grant  of  i "  .^ 
island  to  William,  sixth  earl  of  Derby,  which  the  p»rl  .i- 
ment  confirmed.  James  earl  of  Derby,  in  consequcm«?  r ' 
his  adherence  to  Charles  I. ,  was  taken  prisoner  and  execn  f  t  i 
at  Bolton,  in  16$i,     His  wife  defended  Castlo  Rushc. . 
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tceu  out  of  seventeen  livings  in  the  diocese  is  90^.  per 
annum  each.  The  episcopal  see  is  supposed  to  have 
been  fixed  at  Sodor  in  the  ninth  century,  but  the  site 
of  this  place  is  not  now  known.  The  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man,  whose  authority  is  wholly  contined  to  this  i:»land,  is  a 
sull'iagan  of  the  archbishop  of  York.  He  has  no  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Several  distingui<;hcd  men  have  filled 
the  see  of  Sodor  and  Man.  Barrow,  Wilson,  and  Hildesley 
have  been  larely  surpassed  by  any  bishops  of  the  Christian 
church.  Barrow  endowed  schools,  and  formed  a  system  of 
parochial  instruction.  Bishop  AVilson,  who  filled  the  see  for 
fifty-six  years,  secured  the  people  of  this  island,  by  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  a  deliverance  from  their  vassalage  to  the 
lord  of  the  island,  and  manfully  and  successfully  defended 
the  interests  of  his  clergy  against  the  same  noble  family. 
Ho  translated  various  works  into  Manks,  and  commenced 
the  translation  of  the  Scripture  into  that  tongue,  which 
was  completed  under  Hildesley,  The  whole  island  felt 
for  him  the  affection  of  a  father,  and  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  the  people  was  to  receive  Ins  benediction.  Although 
offered  a  bishopric  in  England,  he  preferred  his  own 
little  ihland  and  narrow  income  to  rich  preferment  in  bis 
native  country.  His  code  for  conducting  the  aflfairs  of 
his  diocese  was  so  perfect,  that  it  has  been  observed  of  it, 
that  should  all  others  perish,  it  would  fully  supply  their 
loss.  Many  men  have  been  distin^ruished  by  greater  origi- 
nality and  vigour  of  mind,  but  few  have  equalled  him  in 
Christian  charity  and  benevolence. 

The  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  has  an  archdeacon  and 
his  assistant,  two  vicars-general,  and  an  episcopal  regis- 
trar, to  assist  him  in  managing  the  afiairs  of  his  diocese. 
Ecclesiastical  courts  for  the  proving  of  wills,  granting  ad- 
ministration, and  carrying  on  suits  against  executors  and 
administrators,  are  held  by  the  bishop  or  his  vicars-general 
for  one  half  of  the  year,  and  by  the  archdeacon  or  his  official 
for  the  other.  There  is  an  appeal  from  these  courts  in  all 
spiritual  affairs  to  the  archbishop  of  York.  The  vicars-ge- 
neral hold  a  court  every  Friday.  The  clergy  are  assembled 
every  year  in  convocation  at  the  bishop's  court,  and  a  consis- 
torial  court  is  convened  on  the  last  Thursday  of  every  month. 
All  the  laws  of  the  island  are  contained  in  one  small 
volume.  There  are  no  barristers,  and  the  services  of  the 
attorneys,  who  act  both  as  attorneys  and  barristers,  are  in 
many  cases  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  clients  pleading 
their  own  causes.  Law  is  cheap,  and  litigation  is  common. 
Tlie  Manx  agricultural  population,  who  are  generally  yeomen, 
are  frank,  open,  and  kind ;  and  most  of  them  have  all  the 
necessaries,  and  some  of  them  the  comforts  of  life. 

The  House  of  Keys,  which  has  both  a  legislative  and 
judicial  character,   consists  of    24   of  the  principal   com- 
mi)ners  of  the  island.     They  must  have  landed  property, 
and  have  atl  lined  the  age  of  twenty-one.     They  are  now  a 
sc'li-elccted  body,  but  yere  formerly  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
were  the  organ  by  which  they  acterl.  The  two  deemsters  have 
equal  jurisdiction,  and  are  judges  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
The  Court  of  Chancery  is  held  eight  times  in  the  year, 
where  the  governor  acts  as  chancellor,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  deemsters  and  other  chief  officers.     The  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer is  generally  held  immediately  after  the  former,  and 
the  governor,  assisted  by  the  deemster,  is  sole  judge.    This 
court  takes  cognizance  of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
revenues.     The  common-law  courts  are  held  at  different 
places  for  the  different  sheadings  into  which  the  island  is 
divided,  called  Glenfaba,  Michael.  Ayre,  Garff",  Middle,  and 
Rushen.     The   courts  at   Peel   are  for  the  sheadings  of 
Glenfaba,  Michael,  and  Ayre;  at  Douglas,  for  Garff"  shead- 
ing ;    at  Castletown    for    the    sheadings  of    Middle  and 
Kushen.     All  disputes  about  land  and  all  personal  actions 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  are  tried  in  this  court  before  a 
jury.    The  deemsters  administer  the  oath  in  the  Manx  lan- 
guage, deliver  the  charge,  and  receive  the  verdict.    There 
is  an  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  common-law, 
first  to  the  House  of  Keys,  afterwards  to  the  governor,  and 
finally  to  the  privy-council.    There  is  a  general  gaol  de-  [ 
livery  twice  in  the  year.   The  high  bailiffs,  who  act  as  magis 
trates  in  the  five  towns  of  the  island,  were  ettablished  in 
1777,  and  can  hear  and  determine  all  causes  under  forty 
shillings;   they  also  maintain  the  peace  and  apprehend 
oflTenders. 

Bishop  Barrow  formed  a  school,  in  1666,  in  every 
parish  in  the  island,  and  Bishop  Wilson  says,  in  1747, 
*  We  have  petty  schools,  which  are  the  foundation  of  cate- 
chising   in  every  parish,   and,  though  meanly  endowed. 


may  by  care  become  special  means  of  improvemflnt.*  The 
teaching  of  the  Manx  language,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Erse  or  Celtic,  has  contrdbuied  to  the  general  imprn\<:- 
ment  of  the  natives,  all  of  whom  will  nrobably  in  a  ^hr.rt 
time  be  able  to  speak  and  read  English.  The  pn-  <  r.t 
Archdeacon  Philpots  has  taken  much  pains  to  promote  i!  •• 
religious  knowledge  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Population. — Bede  states  that  the  island  contained  only 
300  f^amilies,  or  about  1600  persons,  in  the  eighth  rt*ntu'> 
Holinshed,  in  1584,  says,  'There  were  formerly  I300famil.'  ^ 
in  this  island,  but  now  scarcely  half  that  number.*  In  h>.; 
it  contained  2531  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and  60.  In 
1726  the  population  was  14,027;  in  1757  it  amounted  1 1 
19,144;  in  1784,  to  24,924;  and  in  1791,  to  27.913.  A.-- 
cording  to  the  census  of  1831,  the  whole  number  in  tl.t 
island  was  41,000.  The  increase  during  the  ten  vearv  pr.^- 
ceding  1831  amounted  only  to  919  persons;  and  the  ol.t  f 

S laces  where  this  took  place  were  Douglas,  Kirkpatrick.  ai.d 
Lamsey.    The  manufacturers  in  the  Isle  of  Man  are  gene- 
rally weavers  and  a  few  spinners. 

(Townley*s  Journal  in  the  Isle qf  Man;  •Feltham's  Tivr 

through  the  Isle  qf  Man;  Wood's  Account  of  the ptat  u.t.i 

present  State  of  the  Isle  of  Man;    Commissi nn^rt*  Pei    rt 

for  1793;  Population  Returns;  Mueation  Returns ;  M'C'u!- 

loch's  Statistical  Account  of  England;   Communicati'.^\» 

from  the  Island.) 

MANAAR,  Island.    [Ceylon.] 

MANAKINS,  the  name  of  a  group  of  small  birds  re- 
markable for  the  rich  tints  of  their  plumage  (Pijra  •  { 
authors).  Mr.  Swainson  makes  them  a  subfamily  of  thv 
AmpelicUp,  under  the  name  of  Piprina,    [Pipka.I 

MANATEE.    [Whales.] 

MANCHA,  LA,  a  province  of  Spain,  Ijoundod  on  i!  c 
north  by  Toledo  in  New  Castile,  on  the  south  by  Andaluo: ». 
on  the  east  by  Cuenca  and  Murcia,  and  on  the  wc^t  i.\ 
Extremadura.  Its  greatest  length  is  160  miles,  and  i:« 
greatest  breadth  100.  It  contains  about  7500  square  njr:*  -. 
Its  population,  according  to  the  census  of  I76S,  am«r.i;.*t  1 
to  206,160  souls,  of  whom  749  were  priests,  729  m)::k". 
and  610  nuns:  within  the  last  fifty  years  however  ii  1. 
somewhat  increased,  and  may  at  present  be  CAtlmatid  ..t 
more  than  250,000. 

The  country  for  the  most  part  consists  of  imn.c- 
plains,  elevated  2000  feet  or  more  above  tlie  ie%ti  .  i 
the  sea,  barren,  sunburnt,  and  dusty,  with  scare cU  i 
tree  or  house  to  relieve  their  dreary  monotony,  and  afl^vM*!- 
ing  only  a  scanty  pasturajije  to  vast  numbers  "of  mule«.  .>..  i 
sheep.  The  towns  and  villages  are  mean  and  ruinous,  ir.- 
dicative  of  the  decay  of  tlje  province.  Cultivation  is  air*,  -t 
confined  to  corn,  vines,  and  olives.  In  its  great  dcficup«> 
in  natural  beauty  La  Mancha  bears  a  striking  cuntra!it  t  • 
the  fertile  and  picturesque  regions  to  the  south  and  c  ».••« 
Such  is  the  centre  of  the  provinre.  Its  frontiers  are  inou... 
tainous.  On  the  south,  forming  the  boundary  between  I-a 
Mancha  and  Andalucia,  rises  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Su- . , 
Morena;  on  the  north  are  the  mountains  of  Toledo,  alni-'. 
wholly  in  the  province  of  that  name ;  and  on  the  south  la-: 
of  La  Mancha,  but  within  its  boundaries,  \a  the  Siena  dc 
Alcaraz. 

The  province  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  La  Manrha. 
The  capital  is  Ciudad  Real,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain.  a>  i 
formerly  a  flourishing  city;  but  its  trade  and  manufaclun* 
of  wool  and  leather  are  now  almost  extinct,  and  its  poj.u!  - 
tion  has  dwindled  down  to  8000  or  9000.  Its  streets  a.c 
straight  and  regular,  and  it  contains  a  spacious  square,  r: 
which  bull-fights  are  occasionally  held.  The  other  town* 
of  importance  are  Almagro,  Manzanares,  Val  de  IVfia«. 
Almaden,  Quintanar  de  la  Orden,  and  Toboso—immor 
talised  by  Cervantes. 

The  climate  of  La  Mancha  is  intensely  hot  in  sum- 
mer,  and  rendered  severely  cold  in  winter  by  keen  wind** 
though  snow  and  ice  are  rare,  excent  on  the  moun- 
tains. The  soil  is  poor;  it  is  parched  by  a  burn- 
ing sun,  and  scarcely  refreshed  by  rivers;  for  th«  Gisuela, 
Zancara,  Mundo,  Guadarmena,  Azuer,  Jabalon,  Laa  Fn2»- 
nedaa,  and  Guadalen,  are  more  rivulets.  The  Guadiana 
alone,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Alcaraz,  and  intcnecta 
the  greater  part  of  the  province,  is  of  considerable  toIuiml 
About  four  leagues  from  its  source  it  loses  itself  in  a  marah* 
and  after  running  under  ground  for  five  leagues,  re  appe«n 
at  the  small  lakes  called  '  the  Eyes  of  the  Guadiana.*  Tbi« 
remarkable  phenomenon  has  given  rise  to  the  saying  ti>»^ 
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nnd  the  Taute,  another  small  feeder  of  the  same  river,  20 
or  92  miles  long,  is  navigable  for  about  14  or  15  miles.  The 
Sinope  and  the  Saire  run  into  the  sea  on  the  east  coast ; 
the  Divette,  at  Cherbourg  on  the  north  coast,  and  the 
Ay  on  the  west  coast:  these  are  all  small.  The  Sienne  rises 
in  the  department  of  Calvados  and  Hows  north-west  across 
the  department  into  the  sea;  its  length  is  about  38  or  40 
miles,  of  which  only  five  are  navigable.  Its  principal  feeder 
is  the  Soulle,  which  flows  by  Coutances ;  the  Airon  and  the 
Venne  are  smaller.  In  the  south  of  the  department  are  the 
Celune,  or  Selune  (34  mites  long,  with  five  miles  of  naviga- 
tion), which  rises  in  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  flows  across  it  into  the  sea  opposite  Mont  St. 
Michel,  receiving  in  its  course  the  Deron,  the  Brevon,  and 
the  Oir;  the  S6e  (28  to  30  miles  long),  which  falls  into  the 
sea  near  the  Celune ;  and  the  Couesnon  [Ille  et  Vilaine], 
of  which  only  a  small  portion,  including  a  navigation  of  five 
miles,  belongs  to  the  aepartraent. 

The  Terette  and  the  Madelaine,  two  streams  to  which  the 
government  returns  assign  a  navigation  of  four  and  five 
miles  respectively,  are  not  marked,  at  least  under  those 
names,  m  Bru6's  map.  The  total  amount  of  inland  navi- 
gation is  about  75  miles. 

The  number  of  Routes  Roy  ales,  or  government  roads,  is 
eight,  of  departmental  roads  23 ;  together  31 .  The  agcjregate 
length  of  the  government  roads  was  (1st  Jan.,  18"37)  227 
miles,  of  which  213  miles  were  in  repair,  11  miles  out  of 
repair,  and  three  miles  unfinished.  The  aggregate  length 
of  the  departmental  roads  was  360  miles,  of  which  201  were 
in  repair  and  159  out  of  repair.  The  principal  road  is  that 
from  Paris  to  Cherbourg,  which  enters  the  department  on 
the  east  at  the  village  of  Anville  on  the  Vire,  between 
Isigny  (Calvados)  and  Carentan,  and  runs  through  Caren- 
tan,  Sainte-Mere-Eglise,  and  Valognes.  The  road  from 
Paris  to  St.  L6  branches  off  from  the  foregoing  at  Bayeux 
(Calvados)  and  entering  the  department  on  the  east,  at  St. 
Quentin  on  the  Elle,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Vire,  runs  to  St. 
L6.  llie  road  from  Paris  to  Avranehcs  branches  off  from 
the  Cherbourg  road  at  Caen  and  runs  through  Villedieu. 
Roads  run  from  St.  L5  northward  to  Carentan  ;  westward 
to  Coutances,  where  it  joins  a  road  from  Carentan  to  Gran- 
ville; and  southward  to  Villedieu,  where  it  joins  the  road 
from  Paris  to  Avranches.  Roads  run  from  Granville  to 
Villedieu  and  to  Avranches ;  and  from  Avranches  to  Pontor- 
son  on  the  Couesnon  and  so  into  Bretagne.  A  road  from 
Caen  (Calvados)  to  Rennes  (Ille  et  Bretagne)  crosses  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  department  through  Mortain 
and  St.  Hilaire.  The  bye-roads  and  paths  amount  to 
nearly  14,000,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  10,000 
miles. 

The  arable  land  of  the  department  comprehends  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  soil ;  the  corn  grown  exceeds  the 
consumption  of  the  department  and  the  average  produce  of 
the  departments  of  France,  especially  in  buckwheat  and 
barley ;  more  buckwheat  is  grown  than  of  any  other  grain ; 
the  quantity  of  oats,  rye,  and  mashn  or  mixed  corn  raised  is 
small.  Flax  and  hemp  are  raised  in  great  quantity.  Pulse  is 
good;  the  fruit  is  of  middling  quality.  The  quantity  of  ground 
occupied  for  orchards  is  perhaps  greater  than  in  any  other  de- 
partment ;  the  apples  arc  grown  for  making  cider.  The  quan- 
tity of  meadow-land  is  also  very  considerable,  nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  department ;  horses  and  horned  cattle  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  cattle  are  of  one  of  the  finest  breeds  in 
France.  The  proportion  of  cows  is  great,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  butter  is  exported.  The  breed  of  sheep  is  not  very 
good ;  it  is  considered  that  the  long  wooUed  I^icester  breed 
might  be  introduced  with  great  advantage.  Tlie  rearing  of 
swine,  poultry,  and  bees  is  in  some  parts  an  object  of  great 
attention.  There  are  no  vineyards  and  but  little  woodland; 
the  forest  trees  are  chiefly  oak,  beech,  and  birch. 

The  department  is  divided  into  six  arrondisscments,  as 
follows:— 
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Populutiou  in 
1831.  Id36. 


Com- 
muiiL's. 

120 

137 


Area  in 
siquare  iniU'i». 

Saint  LO          E.             436  SO/i.-iO  100,717 

Coutances       W.            512  130,847  135,980 
Valognes     N.  and 

Ontral         401  95,600  95,950       118 

Cherbourg       N.             233  75,4^8  76,073         73 

Avranches    S.W.           379  110,463  110,821       124 

Mortain         S.£.            337  73,571  74,241         73 

2,298  591,264  694,382      64d 


There  ore  49  eantoni,  or  diitriotSi  each  under  the  Jnrud 
tion  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Ld  are,  St.  Lo  {pop.  in  I  • '  : . 
8154  town,  8421  whole  commune ;  in  1836,  9065  cunifiiu..  > 
[LO,  St.]  and  Tessy,  on  the  Vire;  Thorigny,  or  Tor.^;.; 
(pop.  2121  town,  2184  whole  commune),  and  Cericy,  in  '   .• 
country  east  of  that  river;  Guilain,  near  the  source  of  ?=  •.• 
Venne ;  Canisy  and  Marigny,  near  St.  LO ;  and  Carentan,  .t 
the  junction  of  the  Taute  and  the  Douve.    Thori^jny  1m 
formerly  a  fortress,  built  during  the  occupation  of  Ncrrn.  u 
die  by  the  English,  on  the  site  of  which  was  erected  a  m..^* 
nificent  mansion,  of  which  only  one  wing  remains.    C.irt 
tan  (pop.  2292  town,  2773  whole  commune),  situated  :u  . 
marshy  and  unhealthy  district,  is  surrounded  by  ruined  «  \\ 
and  defended  by  a  strong  castle.    Trade  is  carried  <in  . 
corn,  cider,   hemp,  flax,   honey,  butter,   fish,   cattle,    i    . 
horses.    There  are  some  manufactures  of  lace  and  cuit<M. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Coutances  arc,  Coutances  '  v  , 
in    1831,  8957;    in   1836,   76G3  for  the  commune)   [«  •.. 
TANCEs]  and  Cerisy-la-Salle,  on  the  Soulle;    Hambi* .  .•.• 
Hambye  (pop.  3684),  St.  Denis,  Gavray,  and  Cerenrt-^, 
or  near  the  sienne;   Brehal,.  in  the  country  sou th-wv.t  * 
that  river;  Periers,  near  the  Taute;  Cr6ance  aud  L«  -  ,. 
on  or  near  the  Ay,  the  mouth  of  which  forms  a  small  1- 
bour;  La  Haye-du-Puits,  on  the  Houillabec,  a  small  fct   •  r 
of  the  Douve;  and  Pretot,  between  La  Haye-du-Piui-  l.  . 
Carentan.    Ceri»y-la-Salle  has  a  manufactor}'  of  caluo.  a* 
near  Cr^ance  and  Lessay  are  considerable  salterns.     '1 !. 
sailors  of  Agou,  a  village  of  1500  inhabitants,  at  the  mo.   .t 
of  the  Sienne,  which  forms  a  small  harbour,  are  euga^vt!  .:. 
the  Newfoundland  cod- fishery. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Valognes  are,  Valognes  (p  jj.    . 
1831,  6338  town,  6940  whole  commune ;  in  1836,  665  >  r  •  • 
mune),  Montebourg  (pop.  2423  town,  2523  whole  com w-t  >  *. 
Sainte-MdreEglise,  and  Le  Homme,  on  or  near  the  Mvr:l.  r.  :; 
Bricquebec  (pop.  4255),  St,  Sauveur,  and  Pont  rAbl)'\ 
or  near  the  Douve;  Barneville,  on  the  haven  of  Cori  r  * 
on  the  west  coast;  and  Barfleur,   Tatihou,   Samt-X  i^i 
(pop.  3602),  Quettehou,  and  La  Hougue,  on  the  ea.i<   .. 
coast.     Valognes  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley.     It  .« 
said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  destruction  by  fiic  «■:  . 
antient  city  close  by,  which  Malte  Brunand  othe»,  u.  -'.   i 
probably  by  the  modern  name  of  the  commune  in  wlmii  . 
ruins  stand  (Allaume),  suppose  to  have  been  the  Alan: 
the  antients,  but  which  M.  D' Anville  considers,  and  « 
better  reason,  to  have  been  Crociatonum,  the  chief  i:  ..  r 
the  Veneli,  or  Unelli.    There  was  antiently  a  strung  i ..- 
at  Valognes,  which  was  taken  by  Bertrand  du  Guc-<  . 
(a.d.  1364)  from  Charles  le  Mauvais,  king  of  Navarro.    1 
town  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  during  the  v.  - 
of  the  English  in  France,  under  Henry  V.  and  VL  .  .»    . 
was  again  the  object  of  contest  in  the  civil  wars  of  I  In* 
teenth  century,  and  in  the  troubles  of  the  minority  of  L  ..  > 
XIV.     The  inhabitants  manufacture  porcelain,  felt,  r  »;• 
yarn,  and  lace;  there  are  dye-houses  and  tan-yard^;   •  ■! 
trade  is  carried  on  in  linens,  gloves,  and  paper.    The  uk. 
facture  of  woollen-cloth,  once  nourishing,  has  gone  to  <1     • . 
There  are  a  public  library,  a  high-school,  an  ngrici-:: 
society,  and  a  poor-house  or  hospital,  by  the  min.iiv  - 
which  lace  is  made. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Cherbourg  are,  Cherbourg  •  f 
in  1831,  18,377  town,   18,443  whole  commune;   in   i-   \ 
19,315  whole  commune)  [Cherbourg],  on  the  sea,  ixi  : 
mouth  of  the  Divette ;  Los  Pieux,  near  the  west  coast .   •    1 
St.  Pierre-Eglise  (pop.  about  2300),  near  the  north  <\  » 
between  Cherbourg  and  Pointe  Barfleur.     At  Saint- Pi 
Eglise  is  a  large  linen  manufactory,  and  at  the  vill;i^ 
Tour-la- Ville  (pop.  3624)  near  Cherbourg  are  slate  qn:>.-. ..  - 
there  were  formerly  extensive  glass-works  here.  At  St.  V...  ^• 
near  St.  Pierre-Eglise,  cotton-yarn  and  calico  are  maiiu.   . 
turcd. 

lu  the  department  of  Avranches  are,  Avranche*  ([  i  y  ... 
1831,  7000  town,  7269  whole  commune;  in  1836,  70i*o  r- 
mune)  [Avranches]  and  Brecey,  on  the  S6e:   VuU  . 
(pop.  3074  town.  3095  whole  commune),  on  the  Sienirt- :   I  . 
Lande,  on  the  Airon;  La  Haye-Pesnel  and  SarttlU.  in 
country  north  of  the  See;  Granvdle  (pop.  7350)* [(i^w-  • 
ville],  Geuest,  and  Pontorson,  on  or  near  the  wvi.i  vk  •.  '. . 
Ducey,  on  the  (Celune;  and  Saint-James  (pop.  171^0  i..* 
3104  commune),  on  the  Brevon.    Villedieu  owes  it»  oi  ^ 
to  a  grant  of  the  territory  in  which  it  stands*  tuatlc 
Henry  L  of  England,  duke  of  Normaiidie»,  to  the  Ho>i  i' 
of  Jerttsalemi   The  viUagei  which  rose  on  the  poceeisioa  ^i 
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of  sending  bis  coal  from  Wonley  to  Itanoheflfter  at  a  small 
expense.    [Brindlby.] 

Manchester  now  possesses  the  means  of  iratcr-commnni- 
cation  with  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  In  the  rail- 
road enterprise  Manchester  has  held  a  prominent  station. 
It  furnished  its  full  share  of  the  capital  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway,  the  act 
for  which  was  obtained  in  May.  1826;  the  road  was  com- 
pleted by  Midsummer,  1830,  and  formally  opened  on  the 
15th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  in  the  presence  of  half 
a  million  of  people  assembled  along  the  line.  By  the  Report 
of  the  directors,  dated  January,  1839,  declaring  a  dividend 
of  5/.  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  previous,  it  appears  that 
the  receipte  within  that  period  wfere  as  follows :— Coaching 
department,  79,277/.;  merchandise,  54,215/.;  coal,  3201/.: 
total,  136,693/.  The  expenses  were  80,978/.,  leaving  a 
balance  for  distribution  among  the  proprietors  of  55,714/. 
The  amount  of  expenditure  in  construction  of  the  way  and 
works  is  stated  at  the  enormous  sum  of  1,376,073/.  for  a 
length  of  road  only  thirty  miles.  The  Manchester  and  Bol- 
ton railroad  was  formally  opened  on  the  26th  of  May,  1838. 
Its  length  is  ten  miles,  and  its  cost  650,000/.  A  continua- 
tion of  the  line  to  Preston  and  Lancaster  is  in  progress.  A 
dividend  of  1/.  10#j)er  share  was  declared  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1839.  Tne  Grand  Junction  railway  connects 
Manchester  with  Birmingham  and  London :  there  are  1 0,9 1 8 
shares  in  this  railway,  and  the  outlay  was  1.512,150/. ;  it 
was  opened  in  September,  1837,  and  has  paid  on  the  first 
year  10/.  per  share,  on  the  last  six  months  12/.  The  North 
Union  connects  Manchester  with  Wigan  and  Preston. 
There  are  also  in  course  of  formation  lines  to  Leeds,  direct 
to  Birmingham,  to  Sheffield,  &c. 

History, — Manchester,  as  its  name  shows  (Man,  castra), 
was  a  ^man  station,  the  Mancunium  of  the  Antonine 
Itinerary.  Aldport,  the  original  of  Manchester,  is  supposed 
by  the  learned  W hitaker  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  reign 
of  Titus,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  Romans  in  this 
island  it  was  indebted  to  them  for  many  of  the  germs  of  civi- 
lization, and  especially  for  an  improvement  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  a  branch  of  trade  which  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Gaul  before  their  invasion.  Of  the  roads 
which  were  planned  by  Agricola,  Manchester  had  four ;  two 
running  from  east  to  west,  and  two  from  north  to  south : 
inferior  stations,  at  places  now  known  by  the  names  of  Sin- 
gleton Brook,  Pre^twich,  and  Broughton,  were  connected 
with  the  Manchester  cainp.  Under  the  Saxons  Manchester 
became  the  abode  of  a  Thane,  who  from  his  baronial  hall 
dispensed  a  certain  sort  of  iustice,  and  furthered  the  im- 
provement of  the  place.  At  an  early  period  it  had  two 
churches,  one  of  which,  St.  MicbaePs,  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book.  In  870  the  Danes  got  possession  of  Man- 
chester. After  the  Norman  conquest  William  gave  the  place 
to  William  of  Poictou.  The  third  baron  of  Manchester  was 
concerned  in  wresting  Magna  Charta  from  King  John.  In 
the  year  1301  Thomas  de  Grelley  granted  the '  Great  Cliarter 
of  Manchester.*  In  1 307  the  baron  of  Manchester  was  sum- 
moned to  parliament,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite with  Edward  I.,  who  made  him  Knight  of  the 
Bath.  From  the  Grelleys  the  barony  descended  to  the  family 
of  De  la  Warre,  and  John,  the  first  of  the  line,  was  called  to 
parliament  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  II.  He  and  his 
successors  distinguished  themsielves  in  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
during  (he  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  most  of  all  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  the  baron  of  Manchester  being  one  of 
those  who  apprised  the  pope  that  his  continued  resistance  to 
Henry's  wishes  in  regard  to  the  divorce  would  lead  to  the 
extinction  of  his  supremacy  in  England.  At  length  the 
manorial  rights  vested  in  the  family  of  '  Mossley  of  the 
Hough.' 

The  dissensions  excited  by  the  Reformation  were  strongly 
experienced  in  this  town.  Collyer,  the  warden  of  the  col- 
legiate church,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  Henry  YIIL,  and  many  of  the  great  families  in 
the  neighbourhood  remained  for  a  long  time  attached  to  the 
see  of  Rome.  In  the  civil  wars  Manchester  ranged  itself 
on  the  side  of  the  parliament  (Puritanism  having  gained  an 
ascendancy  in  it),  and  sustained  a  siege  conducted  by  Lord 
Strange.  On  the  cessation  of  the  contest,  Presbyterianism 
replaced  Episcopacy  ;  Heyrick,  the  warden  of  the  collegiate 
church,  being  himself  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
change.  In  1646,  when  Lancashire  was  converted  mto  an 
ecclesiastical  province  under  the  Presbyterian  forms,  Man- 
chmtery  with  some  neighbouring  places,  was  constituted  the 


first  classical  division  of  the  eottnty.  Under  Cromwell  the 
electors  chose  a  representative  in  the  person  first  of  Mr. 
Charles  Worsley,  and  then  of  Mr.  R.  RatcliiTe.  The  Act  of 
Uniformity  under  Charles  compelled  about  seventy  ministers 
to  quit  their  livings  in  Lancashire,  and  among  others,  the 
Rev.  H.  Newcombe,  who  became  minister  of  what  is  now 
called  Cross-street  chapel,  and  maybe  considered  the  father 
of  non-conformity  in  a  town  which  has  from  the  fltat  been 
distinguished  as  possessing  '  a  greater  dissenting  population 
than  most  others  in  the  liingdom.*  A  strong  Jacobinical 
feeling  soon  grew  up,  and  the  Rebellion  of  174.1  bad  mauv 
friends  and  supporters  in  Manchester,  even  among  the  lead- 
ing inhabitants  and  the  clergy  of  the  collegiate  church. 
Prince  Charles  himself  was  entertained  in  the  town  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  in  Market-street,  a  house  sub- 
sequently known  as  an  inn,  under  the  title  of  the  *  Palace,' 
and  which  has  recently  been  pulled  down  to  give  place  to 
warehouses.  It  was  not  till  1 783  that  the  town  had  a  nightly 
watch)  nor  did  it  possess  a  Police  Act  before  1791.  The  pvr 
litical  strife  whicn  characterises  the  last  half  century,  and 
by  which  great  changes  have  been  effected  in  the  const i in 
tion  of  the  country,  displayed  itself  at  a  very  early  penod  m 
Manchester,  and  was  supported  and  extended  bv  means  of 
■Reform  Clubs'  and  *  Church  and  King  Clubs.'  In  i:91 
a  '  Constitutional  Club*  was  formed.  The  threat  of  a  French 
invasion  excited  indignation  and  much  warlike  display. 
Immediately  after  the  peace  in  1815,  the  desire  Ibr  'Re- 
form' began  to  manifest  itself  in  Manchester  in  a  very  de- 
cided manner.  By  the  Reform  Act  Manchester  obtained, 
in  common  with  many  other  towns  in  the  kingdom,  the  elec- 
tive franchise. 

Manufactures. — Cotton  is  the  chief  article  employed  in 
the  manufactures  of  Manchester.  Of  late  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  silk  have  been  introduced,  and  it  has  manufac- 
tures of  woollen,  small  wares,  hats,  umbrellas,  and  of  ma- 
chinery, which  last  has  risen  to  great  importance  and  per- 
fection. 

The  commercial  spirit  dates  back  to  a  very  early  period-  It 
is  enough  however  to  mention,  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vin. 
and  Edward  VI.  the  town  was  distinguished  for  its  menu fiic- 
tures.  The  more  rapid  expansion  of  trade  began  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  one  who  is  known  as  a  benefactor 
to  the  town,  Humphrey  Chetham,  was  among  its  most 
eminent  tradesmen.  The  enormities  of  the  duke  of  Alva  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  subsequently  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  brought  many  enterprising  and  skilful 
foreigners  into  the  district,  and  gave  energy  and  effect  to 
the  native  commercial  impulse.  At  first  the  woollen  was 
the  only  branch  of  trade,  but  since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  the  cotton  business  has  nearly  superseded  the  an- 
tient  fabric.  The  natural  advantages  possessed  by  the  town, 
together  witli  the  strenc^th  of  character  of  the  natives,  «as 
undoubtedly  the  original  and  the  main  cause  of  the  gn>«th 
of  its  trade  and  prosperity ;  but  the  series  of  brilliant  iii- 
ventions  and  discoveries  applied,  improved,  or  originated  ui 
the  district  of  Manchester,  which  comorise  the  steam-engioe. 
the  spinning-jenny,  the  mule-jenny,  the  fly-frame,  the  tube- 
frame,  the  mule,  &c.,  have  proved  most  effective  instrurocn's 
in  aiding  the  development.  The  early  series  of  invention* 
which  gave  energy  to  the  cotton  manufacture  were  com- 
pleted about  1780.  Before  their  introduction — ^nametv. 
until  1751 — the  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  this  countr> 
had  gone  on  increasing  slowly;  the  supply  being  in  ITitl. 
1,985,868  lbs.;  and  in  1751.  2,976,610  lbs.  But  in  1780  it 
had  increased  to  upwards  of  6,700,000  lbs. ;  while  in  1  ^ov 
it  reached  56,000.000  lbs.  Equally  striking  is  the  official 
return  ef  the  export  of  cotton  goods :  in  1 701  the  value  wa> 
23,25.U ;  in  1800,  5,406,501/.  Aj;ain,in  1838,  the  foUowinc, 
according  to  Burnd's '  Commercial  Glance,*  was  the  amount 
and  value  of  manufactured  cotton  goods  exported : — 

In  manufactured  goods     .     120,784,629       11,746,4  Td 
In  yarn  .         .         .     113,753,387         6,043,13$ 

In  thread       .        .        •        2,361,984  177,224 


836.900,000  17,966,837 
The  value  of  the  cotton  trade  to  the  ooontry  hat  been  ca- 
timated  at  34,000,000/.  annually;  the  capital  employ^  at 
20,000,000/.;  the  amount  ofwages  annually  paid,  17,000,000/. 
and  that  1,500,000  people  depend  on  it  lor  their  SQbatkS- 
ence.  Till  within  the  last  year  or  two»  the  pcomsn  ha* 
been  steady  and  rapid ;  it  is  not  however  easy  to  aSrm  ^Kmt 
it  will  continue  aa  satisfactory  s  at  tho  ooneal  wo  wnte 
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If  tUf  ttble  wew  eombined  with  iha  relative  numberi  of 
Moh  deeeription  of  the  hands,  it  would  aflbrd  the  aheo- 
lute  average  of  their  earnings,  but  it  is  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  average  is  not  less  than  10  shillings  a  week  each 
person,  young  and  old.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lowest 
wages  are  given  to  the  scavengers  and  piecers,  who  are 
generally  young  children.  Out  of  a  family  of  six  persons 
there  may  be  three,  out  of  seven  persons  four  employed  at 
the  factory,  and  when  in  a  few  years  the  children  are  be- 
come older,  all  may  be  so  engaged.  This  will  give  for  each 
of  such  families  an  average  earning  of  30s,  or  40f .  per  week, 
when  only  three  or  four  out  of  each  family  are  employed, 
which  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  provide  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  splendid  gin-palaces,  the  numer- 
ous beer-houses  in  Manchester,  make  it  but  too  obvious 
where  the  superfluous  means  of  many  go,  and  point 
out  a  source  of  demoralisation  which  is  as  frightful  in  its 
consequences  as  in  its  amount.  But  there  are  other 
signs  which  indicate  anything  but  a  want  of  means  on 
the  part  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  The  last 
Report  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  District  Provident  So- 
ciety shows  that  in  1837,  though  trade  was  not  good, 
the  amount  received  by  its  agents,  who  visit  the  houses  of 
the  work-people  and  take  their  savings  in  very  small  de- 
posits, was  4735/.,  while  the  Savings'  BisLnk  received  within 


the  year  endtnff  November.  183fl,  no  laia  a  mm  than 
1 09,1 23/.  The  following  tablet  will  f\imiih  the  rtt/der  « ith 
the  means  of  judging  how  much  of  this  came  immediately 
from  the  operatives:— 

CloMnfteation  qf  Depositors,  November  20, 1838. 

Mai*.  Fcaak.  TouL 

Tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  artifi- 
cers, publicans,  or  their  wives  9206  2568        1 1,7; 4 
Persons  employed    in  factories, 

warehouses,  or  as  porters,  &c.  4789  845  5C  '4 

Domestic  servants      •     •     •     .  930  5370  6  ;>  u 

Widows    « 997  9'7 

Minors 2083  1856  Z'*:.i 

Weavers 1332  389  17:.M 

labourers 864        bt.4 

Farmers 473  85  6j1 

Other  descriptions  not  particu- 
larly specified   1382  2468  3>:o 

Friendly  societies    •••••••••  77 

Charitable  societies  •••••»••«  H'^ 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  SINGLE  DEPOSITS. 

1888. 

Itt 

2nd 

3k1 

4th 

5th 

6ib 

7Ui 

8Ui 

Oth 
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llUi 
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14Ui 

15lh 

16th 

y? 

18th 
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9»tli 

1 
2!m  1 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Yr. 

Yr. 
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1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1896 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1885 

1838 

1837 

IJC^ 

DeposiUofO  1  0\   /  0 

50 

1 

857 

403 

245 

348 

422 

606 

762 

991 

521 

?i 

1116 

950 

113? 

1020 

1 

936 

1011 

936 

970 
1492 

1059 

1016 

:•«•-  . 

Abovo  0  5  0 

0  10  6 

94 

131 

72 

162 

196 

464 

597 

h06 

390 

1035 

963 

1371 

1(^ 

939 

1022 

1270 

ISftJ 
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TIm  depoiita  stated  m  cxeMdlog  jC30  •iaoe  tb«  oiyhth  year.  1825.  are  not  new  deposits,  bat  iransfeRed  hy  gift,  decease,  or  otherwise,  ftom  oU 


Not  merely  the  factory  hands,  but  srenerally  all  classes  of 
working  men  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  wages  sufficient, 
if  well  laid  out»  to  procure  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  Yet  for  want  of  the  proper  moral 
training,  and  by  reason  of  the  demoralising  influence  of 
Irish  and  other  uneducated  labourers,  the  abodes  of  a  large 

Proportion  are  wretched.  Of  4102  dwellings,  of  which  the 
lanchester  Statistical  Society  gave  a  Report  in  1 834,  founded 
on  personal  inspection,  3100  were  houses,  752  cellars,  250 
rooms ;  of  these  there  were  comfortable  1551,  well  furnished 
689,  not  comfortable  255.1. 

In  1838  the  Society  issued  another  Reporjt  of  28,186  dwel- 
lings examined. 

Persons  occupying  houses      .     .     •     94,250 
Do.  do.  rooms  of  houses  .       9,351 

Do.  do.  boarding  with  oc- 

cupants of  houses     9,6  7 1 


Persons  occupying  cellars    .     .     « 
Do.  do.  boarding  with  oc- 

cupants of  cellars 


113,272 
14,274 

686 


Total  number  of  persons  resi- 
dent in  the  dwellings  ex- 
amined      128,232 

Of  the  28,186  dwellings,  14,042  are  reported  as  ill-fui^ 
nished  and  8322  as  not  comfortable ;  thus  only  72  per  cent, 
of  the  houses  of  the  working  population  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  are  comfortable.  The  Report  adds,  •  As  in  many 
(perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases)  there  are  only  two  beds 
to  a  family  of  five  or  six  persons  of  both  sexes,  the  incon- 
veniences and  evils  which  must  result  are  too  obvious.* 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  for  1838  of 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Town  Mission,  which,  making 
allowance  for  the  rhetoric  of  the  style,  affords  a  true  picture 
of  the  condition  of  many:  *  Those  who  only  visit  occasion- 
ally the  dwellings  of  the  poor  can  have  no  idea  of  the  state 


of  ignorance,  superstition,  demoralisation,  and  iaSdelitv 
which  exists.  This  is  only  to  be  discovered  by  those  who 
visit  them  constantly  and  regularly,  as  oar  misaionaries  do. 
Scenes  most  disgustmg  and  blasphemy  at  which  the  mind 
shudders  are  patientW  borne  and  fearlessly  met  by  the 
agency  we  employ.  They  (the  town  missionaries)  have 
been  stoned,  threatened  with  death,  surrounded  with  mub«. 
seriously  bruised,  and  more  than  once  they  have  iiaiTo«!% 
escaped  with  their  lives.  And  this  in  Manchester!  Ciii 
it  be  supposed  that  the  Christian  public  will  suffer  this  sts:e 
of  things  to  exist  without  making  a  strenuous  effort  at  once 
to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case?  Surely  heathens  at 
home  should  not  be  neglected.' 

Schools  and  Scientific  Institutions, —  The  cdueatk^n 
hitherto  afforded  to  the  working  classes  in  Manchester  lai 
been  very  defective  both  in  extent  and  quality.  From  the 
'  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Bdocation  of 
the  roorer  Classes.*  printed  in  1838,  much  valuable  infir- 
mation  may  be  obtained.  The  Committee  decided  thit 
daily  education  ought  to  be  provided  for  one  in  eight  of  th« 
population  of  a  large  town,  and  report  that  in  Manchester 
only  one  in  thirty-five  is  receiving  an  education  likeU  w 
be  useful.  The  numbers  of  children  of  the  working  ria^so^ 
stated  to  be  at  daily  schools  in  the  town  are^at  very  indif- 
ferent day  and  dame  schools  11,336;  other  better  schools 
5680;  total  17,100,  on  a  population  estimated  at  SOOvUci). 
The  numbers  attending  Siinaay-schoob  in  Maneheatcrare— 
under  the  Established  Church  10,284,  under  Dissenten 
19,032,  Catholics  3812:  respecting  Sunday-achools  the 
committee  remark,  '  They  consider  the  instruction  theiv 
given  as  of  great  advantage,  by  implanting  feelings  of  reli- 
gion and  giving  habits  of  order,  but  as  impeilbet  without 
daily  instruction  also  ;*  an  opinion  which  will  be  thong&t 
not  unfkvourable  by  those  wno  have  personal  exnerienoe  uf 
the  workings,  and  therefore  of  the  defteieneiesb  of  theee  use- 
ful makeshifts,  especially  when  they  take  into  aeoount  the 
fact  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  J.  Bentley  by  a  pereonal  ex* 
amination^  that  in  Manchflttar  and  SaUm  UM 
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parents  as  for  want  of  some  person  wbo  sbould  instruct 
them.'  And  one  of  the  fundamental  reqiiirements  is, '  The 
high-master  for  the  time  being  shall  always  appoint  one  of 
his  scholars  to  instruct  and  teach  in  the  one  end  of  the 
school  all  infants  that  shall  come  there  to  learn  their 
ABC,  primer,  and  sorts,  till  they  begin  grammar.'  These 
quotations  show  that  the  school  was  oesigned  to  furnish  ele- 
mentary as  well  as  grammatical  learning  to  the  poor  and 
those  in  need  of  instruction.  The  income  of  this  school  is 
now  above  5000/.  a  year ;  and  though  its  operations  have 
been  extended  under  a  decree  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  and 
though  the  masters  receive  handsome  salaries,  the  outlay 
must  still  leave  an  annual  surplus.  The  instruction  given 
comprehends  the  mathematics,  the  English  and  French,  as 
>vell  as  tlie  Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  but  the  school  is 
far  from  effecting  the  good  which  its  splendid  resources 
might  produce,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  administered 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  donor's  intention. 

CheihanCs  Hospital,  or  The  College,  was  founded  by 
charter  1665,  Humphrey  Chetham  being  the  henefactor, 
who,  having  during  his  life  fed  and  brought  up  fourteen 
boys  of  Manchester  and  Salford,and  of  Droylsdeu,  ordered  in 
his  will  that  the  number  should  be  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  one  from  Droylsden,  two  from  Crumpsall,  four  fromTurton, 
and  ten  from  Bolton,  leaving  the  interest  of  7000/.  for  their 
maintenance  and  instruction  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  at  which  period  they  were  to  be  put  out  to  some  trade. 
The  scholars  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
and  arithmetic.  They  are  clothed,  fed,  boarded,  and  lodged. 
The  school  is  conducted  in  a  convenient  old  building, 
which  also  contains  the  College  library,  a  fine  collection  of 
not  less  than  25«000  volumes,  which  have  been  accnmulated 
out  of  the  benefactions  of  the  same  H.  Chetham:  among 
tlie  books  are  many  rare  and  most  valuable  works.  The 
library  is  open  to  the  use  of  the  public ;  books  are  not 
allowed  to  be  taken  out,  but  a  convenient  reading-room  is 
provided.  At  present  the  good  which  this  library  does  is  but 
small,  the  delivery  of  books  to  readers  not  amounting  to 
an  average  of  twenty  per  day,  a  circumstance  which  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  library  being  only  open  at 
hours  during  the  day  when  most  persons  are  engatfea. 

Among  the  scientific  institutions  of  the  town,  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  stands  first  in  point  of  time 
(founded  1781).  It  has  numbered  among  its  members 
most  of  the  distinguished  natives  of  the  vicinity,  and  many 
other  persons  of  high  reputation:  its  utility  has  been  fully 
proved  by  the  publication  of  its  Transactions.  The  Royal 
Manchester  Institution  for  the  promotion  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  formed  mainly  under  the  auspices  of 
G.  W.  Wood,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Kendal,  has  been  of  service  in 
furthering  the  diflfusion  of  knowledge :  above  30.000/.  were 
laid  out  in  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  Manchester 
Museum,  or  Natural  History  Society,  which  has  a  hand- 
some hall  in  Peter  Street,  ranks  among  the  most  useful 
and  interesting  institutions  of  the  town,  and  offers  to  the 
public  a  collection  of  objects  in  nature  with  which  few  simi- 
lar establishments  can  enter  into  comparison.  The  council 
is  erapowdred  to  open  the  museum  to  ladies,  strangers,  resi- 
dent non-subscribers,  schools,  and  the  working  classes. 

In  its  medical  schools  Manchester  has  a  claim  on  public 
esteem,  having  been  the  first  provincial  town  to  provide  a 
good  elementary  medical  education ;  and  in  its  numerous 
and  well-conducted  medical  institutions  it  possesses  very 
superior  advantages.  The  Infirmary  is  a  school  in  itself. 
During  the  year  1838  its  expenditure  was  8125/.  5*.  8rf. ; 
from  June,  1837,  to  June,  1838,  it  treated  no  less  than 
20,760  patients;  and  since  its  foundation,  1752,  it  has  ex- 
tended its  benefits  to  629,348  cases.  There  were  in  the 
house  and  on  the  books,  June  24th,  1838,  1317  invalids. 
Of  the  cases  treated  in  1838,  13,254  were  cured ;  3584  were 
cases  of  accident.  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Turner  have  the  ho- 
nour of  having  taken  theiead  in  the  foundation  of  the  medical 
schools,  the  one  situated  in  Marsden  Street,  the  other  in 
Pine  Street,  in  which  about  140  pupils  are  conducted  by 
able  professors  through  a  complete  (X)urse  of  medical  in- 
struction. Manchester  has  also  the  advantage  of  possessing 
an  admirable  botanical  garden,  zoological  gardens  (recently 
opened,  and  affording  much  promise),  a  school  of  de- 
sign, an  architectural  society,  concert  hall,  choral  society, 
&c. 

Charitable  Institutions, — These  are  too  numerous  to 
allow  of  more  than  a  bare  mention  of  some  which  are  the  most 
useful.    The  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  founded  in 


the  year  1825.  A  new  and  handsome  building  ibr  it  baa  juf^t 
been  opened,  situated  near  the  botanical  gardens^  on  the 
Stretford  road,  a  part  of  which  will  bo  appropriatvd  to  a  bliml 
asylum  also,  under  the  will  of  Mr.  iCersnaw  of  01dh:&xn, 
who  bequeathed  20,000/.  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenari  c 
of  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  so  soon  as  the  inhabitants  should 
furnish  «  suitable  building.  The  Jubilee,  tr  Ladies'  Femali* 
Charity  Sehool,  founded  in  1806,  is  conducted  in  the  buu<«e 
in  Ducie-road,  and  educates  forty  girls  for  the  duties  of  d<>- 
mestic  service.  The  Manchester  and  Salford  District  Pr  >- 
vident  Society  is  designed  to  meet,  by  a  special  effort,  the 
special  wants  of  the  poor.  Following  the  impulse  which 
Boston  (U.S.),  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Tuckcrman  of 
that  city,  had  given,  the  society  sends  forth  visitors  into  all 
parts  of  the  town  (most  of  them  are  gratuitous  labourer^} 
to  visit  the  poor  at  their  own  homes,  aid  them  with  advire, 
encourage  them  by  sympathy,  and  receive  their  Lttie 
savings  in  order  to  deposit  them  in  the  savings*  bank.  Fur 
this  purpose  the  town  is  divided  into  districts  and  sections, 
in  all  9 19,  of  which  however  236  only  are  supplied  with  vifiiCor^. 
Its  mendicity  department  effects  no  little  good.  Three  thou- 
sand cases  were  examined  by  its  stipendiary  visitors  in  1  b3  r^, 
whereof  1285  received  tickets  to  the  various  medical  societies. 
741  were  referred  to  the  relief  board  of  the  society,  and  94  i 
were  found  to  be  cases  in  which  the  society  could  not  inter- 
fere. Besides  these,  413  cases  were  sent  for  inquiry  only, 
of  which  number  248  were  reported  as  unworthy, a  powerful 
argument  against  indiscriminate  alms-giving.  Work  was 
found  for  14  persons,  and  98  new  cases  of  gross  imposition 
were  detected  and  exposed.  The  ministr)'  to  the  poor,  which 
commenced  Jan.  1833,  under  the  patronage  of  three  Unit  i- 
rian  congregations,  namely,  Cross  Street,  Mosley  Street,  and 
Greengate  (Salford),  is  designed  for  a  similar  purpose* 
with  the  Provident  Society,  it  employs  a  paid  agent,  tho 
Rev,  6.  Buckland,  whose  duties  are  not  sectarian,  but 
purely  benevolent.  His  visits  to  the  poor  average  per 
month  about  340,  and  he  has  500  families  under  ni«  su- 
perintendence. Of  a  similar  character  is  the  Town  Mission, 
whose  motto  is, '  Not  to  Proselyte,  but  to  Evangelise/  lu 
expenditure  during  the  last  year  was  1513/.,  and  the  ful- 
lowing  is  the  result  of  the  first  year*s  exertions :  —'  Seventeen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  hours  have  been 
spent  by  our  missionaries  in  promoting  the  above  objects 
They  have  held  eleven  hundred  and  eigbty>one  roectmg». 
They  have  paid  forty-three  thousand  three  hundred  vlxA 
sixty-seven  visits ;  have  lent  six  hundred  and  tweDty>fi\f 
Testaments,  and  distributed  in  their  districts  sixty- thr<  c 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  religious  tracts.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  number  of  individuals  now  under  thvir 
care  are  at  least  sixty  thousand.  The  number  of  visits  pn;  1 
to  the  sick  are  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eiglity- 
three.'  At  present  it  occupies  forty-two  districts  under  a 
superintending  missionary  and  three  assistants.  Th«.$«? 
diiitricts  contain  from  five  to  eight  hundred  families . 
about  one-fifth  of  whom  reside  in  cellars,  and  more  xh-^n 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  seldom  or  never  think  of  v:>>- 
ing  to  any  place  of  worship.  In  several  of  the  distrii::^ 
there  are  not  quite  twenty  families  for  each  house  that 
is  licensed  for  the  sale  of  strong  drink;  and  many  of  the 
districts  have  no  place  of  worship  of  any  kind  save  those  in 
which  the  missionaries  hold  their  meetings.  It  is  a  fHc^ 
well  ascertained,  that  in  many  districts  there  are  nearly  a> 
many  reputed  brothels  as  there  are  houses  for  the  safe  of 
strong  drink. 

Places  qf  Worship, — The  collegiate  church  is  a  nohlf 
Gothic  building.  The  warden  and  four  fellows  have  the  ec- 
clesiastical patronage  of  the  parish.  Their  corporate  income 
cannot  be  accurately  stated,  as  they  refused  to  give  answers 
to  a  return  of  the  value  of  their  property,  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners 
report  the  gross  yearly  income  to  be  4650/.  The  new  see  of 
Manchester  will  be  in  the  province  of  York.  [Lancashiri, 
p.  296.]  In  1795,  Aikin  tells  us,  the  number  of  churches  and 
chapelsof  the  Establishment  iu  Manchester  and  Salfbrd,  ac- 
tually built  or  building,  amounted  to  twelve,  and  about  as  man\ 
places  of  worship  for  different  sects  of  dissenters.  There  are 
now  twenty- five  places  of  worship  in  connexion  with  the  Esta- 
blishment, and  above  sixty  in  connexion  with  the  dissenters 
in  Manchester  and  Salford,  of  which  the  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists have  twelve,  the  Independents  eight,  the  Uniunans 
five,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  four.  The  members  of  tlie 
Establishment  in  Manchester  and  Salfonl  amount  to  53  pcx 
cent  of  the  whole  population.    There  are  three  oemetenes 
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the  definition  of  Scievola  would  exclude  *  mancipfttio*  firom 
the '  nexum,'  but  would  include  a  testamentary  disposi- 
tion, inasmuch  as  that  also  was  made  per  sbs  et  libram 
(Gains,  ii.  103),  and  it  would  also  include  that  form  of  mar- 
riage adled  coemptia.  But  if  Sceovola  is  right,  and  this  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  Cicero  is  wrong  in  the  use  of '  nexum,' 
:n  the  passage  quoted.  In  the  'Orator*  (i.  39)  he  mentions 
both '  nexa'  and  '  mancipia'  in  his  enumeration  of  the  various 
subjects  brought  before  the  Centum virL  Assuming  Seas- 
Tola's  definition  to  be  correct,  Cicero  may  have  properly  dis- 
tinguished '  nexum*  from  '  mancipium*  in  the  passage  in  the 
'Orator;'  and  have  used  neont  with  some  inaccuracy  in 
the  passage  fh)m  the  '  Topica.' 

MANCO  CAPAC.    [Peru.] 

MANDAL.    [Chrxstiansand.] 

MANDA'MUS  is  a  writ  by  which  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  in  the  name  of  the  reiniingking  or  queen,  commands 
the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  do  some  act  in  the 
performance  of  which  the  prosecutor,  or  person  who  applies 
for  or  sues  out  the  writ,  has  a  legal  interest ;  that  is,  not 
merely  such  an  interest  as  would  be  recognised  in  a  court 
of  equity  or  in  a  court  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  but  an 
interest  cognizable  in  a  court  of  common  law ;  the  right 
must  also  be  one  for  the  enforcing  of  which  the  prosecutor 
has  no  other  specific  le^  remedy.  Thus,  a  copyholder 
can  transfer  or  alien  his  customary  tenement  or  estate 
[Copyhold]  in  no  other  manner  than  by  surrendering  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  the  use  of  the 
purchaser  or  surrenderee.  The  courts  of  common  law 
formerly  took  no  notice  of  the  right  of  the  surrenderee  to 
call  upon  the  lord  for  a  grant  or  admittance,  and  the  court 
of  king*s  bench  therefore  left  the  party  to  seek  his  remedy 
in  a  court  of  equity,  and  would  not  interfere  by  granting  a 
mandamus.  But  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  lor  a  to 
admit  the  surrenderee  is  not  merely  an  equitable  liability, 
because  this  mode  of  transferring  property  of  this  nature  is 
founded  upon  antient  custom,  and  rights  dependent  upon 
custom  are  matters  of  common-law  cognizance.  Of  fate 
years  the  court  of  king*s  bench  appears  to  have  taken  this 
view  of  the  subject,  and  has  awaraed  writs  of  mandamus  in 
all  cases  where  the  lord  has  refused  to  admit  the  party  to 
whose  use  a  surrender  of  the  copyhold  has  been  made. 
Again,  the  duty  of  parishioners  to  assemble  in  vestry  for 
parochial  objects,  whether  those  objects  be  of  a  temporal  or 
spiritual  nature,  is  a  common-law  duty,  and  a  mandamus 
will  be  granted  to  compel  the  parishioners  to  meet.  But 
when  they  are  met,  the  power  of  the  court  to  interfere 
further  by  mandamus  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  act 
which  the  parishioners  have  to  do.  If  the  provisions  of  a 
statute  are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  the  act  to  be  done, 
whatever  its  nature,  is  considered  a  temporal  matter,  be- 
cause the  construction  of  statutes  belongs  preeminently  to 
the  courts  of  common  law.  But  if  the  object  foi  which  the 
vestry  are  assembled  be  one  purely  of  ecclesiastical  cogni- 
zance, as  the  setting  up  of  bells,  the  purchase  of  books  or 
vestments  necessary  for  divine  service,  or  the  making  pro- 
vision for  the  repairs  of  the  fabric  of  the  church  (delin- 
quencies in  which  matters  are  punishable  by  interdict  [In- 
terdict] and  ecclesiastical  censures),  the  court  of  king  s 
bench,  being  without  judicial  knowledge  on  such  subjects, 
has  no  jurisdiction.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  ecclesiastical 
censures  would  formerly  have  been  pronounced  with  less 
severity  against  the  original  delinquents  than  aeainst  those 
who  should  have  attempted  to  bring  such  cases  before  a  lay 
tribunal.  Again,  the  court  can  by  mandamus  compel  the 
visitor  of  an  eleemosynary  foundation  to  hear  an  appeal, 
but  it  has  no  further  authority  than  *  to  put  the  visitorial 
power  \n  motion.'  It  cannot  compel  him  to  do  any  specific 
act  as  visitor. 

The  term  '  mandamus  *  (we  command)  is  found  in  a  great 
variety  of  writs,  and  those  usually  distinguished  by  this 
name  by  the  old  law  writers  are  totally  dif&rent  from  the 
modem  writ  of  mandamus,  which  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  antient  •  writ  of  restitution  *  enlarged  to  em- 
brace a  great  variety  of  objects,  that  writ  being  adapted 
merely  to  the  purpose  of  restoring  a  party  to  an  office  from 
which  he  has  been  unjustly  removed. 

The  writ  of  mandamus  is  now  granted  not  only  to  restore 
a  man  to  an  oflUce  from  which  he  has  been  wrongfully 
amoved,  but  also  to  admit  to  an  office  to  which  the  party  has 
been  duly  elected  or  appointed.  It  lies  for  a  mayor,  recorder, 
alderman,  town -councillor,  common-councilman,  burgess, 
^nd  (own-clerky-'for  a  prebendary,  master  pf  a  free-school, 


pariib-clerkt  sexton,  and  scavengerp— to  hold  a  C0Qri>baR>n« 

court-leet,  or  a  borough  court  of  record,^ to  justices,  to  do 
an  act  within  the  scope  of  their  authority,  and  which  uni 
not  subject  them  to  an  action, — to  restore  a  graduate  in  a 
university  to  degrees  from  which  he  has  been  suspended, — 
to  a  corporation,  to  pay  poors-rates  where  they  have  not  Auf- 
ficient  destrainable  property, — to  parish  officers,  to  recede 
a  deserted  infant,— to  permit  inspection  of  documents  of  a 
public  nature  in  which  the  part^  is  interested, — to  appcuni 
overseers  of  the  poor,«-to  swear  m  churchwardens* — to  Bra- 
ceed  to  the  election  of  a  corporate  officer,— to  grant  pruLate 
or  letters  of  administration,— to  affix  the  common  seal  to  &b 
answer  agreed  to  by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  a  ocrt- 
poration  aggregate, — and  to  allow  a  poor-rate,  in  which  case 
the  rule  for  a  mandamus  is  absolute  m  the  first  instance. 

The  mandamus  is  said  to  be  a  prerogative  writ ;  by  whirh 
is  meant,— either  that  the  power  to  award  it  is  not  delegated 
by  the  crown  to  the  ordinary  judges  between  party  and 
party,  that  is,  the  justices  of  the  common  pleas,  but  is  re- 
served for  that  court  in  which  the  king  is  supposed  to  be 
personally  present, — or  that  it  is  a  writ  of  grace  and  favour, 
granted  according  to  discretion,  and  not  a  writ  of  right,  that 
is,  not  such  a  writ  as  the  party  applying  for  it  has  a  right  to 
call  upon  the  court  to  issue  under  the  clause  of  Hagua 
Charta,  by  which  the  king  binds  himself  not  to  refuse  or 
delay  justice  or  right 

In  order  to  obtain  a  mandamus  the  applicant  lays  before 
the  court  the  affidavit  of  himself  or  of  otners  presenting  ihc 
facts  upon  which  his  right  and  interest  in  the  thing  to  W 
done,  and  his  claim  or  title  to  the  remedy,  are  founded. 
Upon  this  application  the  court,  if  it  see  a  probable  cau>c 
for  interference,  grants  a  rule  calling  upon  the  party  agatn»t 
whom  the  writ  is  prayed,  to  show  cause  why  such  vrii 
should  not  be  awarded.  At  the  appointed  time  the  party 
so  called  upon  either  does  not  appear,  in  which  case  the 
rule  is  made  absolute,  and  the  mandamus  is  awarded  as 
prayed,  or  he  appears  and  resists  the  rule,  either  by  insiktiDc; 
upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  afEda\it« 
upon  which  the  rule  was  obtained,  or  by  producing  oi  her 
affidavits  which  give  a  different  aspect  to  the  transaction. 
If  the  resistance  be  effectual  the  rule  is  discharged ;  if  net, 
the  mandamus  is  awarded. 

The  writ,  in  the  first  instance,  issues  in  an  altematnc 
form,  requiring  the  party  to  do  the  act,  or  to  show  why  he  hzs 
not  done  it  The  party  mav  therefore  make  a  return  to  t!.c 
writ,  saying  that  he  has  not  oone  the  act  required  for  such  aL<l 
such  reasons.  Where  the  reasons  returned  are  insufficient  m 
law,  the  court  quashes  the  return,  and  awards  a  perempu>rv 
mandamus  requiring  the  party  absolutely,  and  without 
allowing  him  any  alternative,  to  do  the  act  Where  the 
answer  is  apparently  sufficient,  the  mandamus  is  at  an 
end ;  and  if  the  statements  are  untrue,  the  remedy  is  by 
action  on  the  case  for  a  false  return,  though  in  order  i>i 
avoid  expense  and  delay  the  party  is  allowed  in  some  cav  4, 
by  the  statute  9  Anne,  c.  20,  and  now  in  all  cases,  ly 
1  Will.  IV.,  c.  21,  to  engraft  an  action  upon  the  mandamu* 
itself  by  traversing  the  return,  t.e.  by  putting  in  a  pUa 
contradicting  the  allegations  contained  in  such  net  urn. 
(Omyns's  Digest;  Selwyn's  Nisi  Prius;  1  Vict^  c  :*.> 

MANDARIN  DUCK.    [Duck,  vol.  ix.,  p.  185 J 

MANDARINS  is  the  general  name  of  the  ofliceric  of 
state  in  China.  They  are  chosen  from  the  men  of  letior^ 
or  scholars  from  every  part  of  the  empire,  who,  having  t  ^ 
tained  their  degrees  and  passed  their  examination,  lia^* 
their  names  inscribed  in  a  register  kept  by  a  court  or  bo.nr  I 
established  for  this  purpose.  When  an  office  in  the  admi- 
nistration is  vacant,  the  court  presents  to  the  emperor  a  I.»i 
of  those  who  stand  foremost  on  the  register,  from  amnn^ 
whom  the  monarch  appoints  one  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  Some- 
times when  there  are  several  candidates  ^ually  quality  d 
they  draw  lots  for  the  vacant  office.  In  Duhalde's  tnuc 
there  were  13,600  mandarins  all  over  the  empire,  indcpt* n- 
dent  of  the  militarv  mandarins,  or  superior  officen  of  the 
army.  The  civil  mahdar ins  are  divide  into  nine  clas<>«:?^ 
the  highest  of  which,  called  '  Ck>lao8^'  are  ministera  of  s>tate. 
counsellors  of  the  emperor,  or  presidents  of  the  suprt-me 
courts.  The  governors  of  provinces  rank  in  the  second  clnv^ 
The  secretaries  of  the  emperor  belong  to  the  third  rln-« : 
the  governors  of  cities,  to  the  fourth  class,  and  so  on.  Eai  li 
order  has  its  distinctive  mark  of  dignity ;  the  highest  or.U  r- 
wear  a  peacock's  feather  at  the  back  of  their  caps.  All  ^ 
gradation  and  strict  subordination  among  them* 

MANDAVEE.    [Cutch,  vol.  viii,  p.  242.] 
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features  of  their  face,  more  resemble  the  Hindus,  or  blacks 
of  India,  than  the  other  negro  tribes  of  Africa. 

The  Mandingoes  in  their  writing  use  the  Arabic  charac- 
ters, and  arc  Mohammedans ;  but  Golberrv  thinks  that  they 
have  retained  many  of  the  usages  of  fetichism  as  practised 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea  bv  the  negroes.  As  their  language 
is  so  widely  spread  over  the  western  countries  of  Africa,  Mr. 
R.  Maxwell  Macbrair,  who  is  agent  of  the  Wcsleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society,  has  done  good  service  in  lately  publishing 
a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  this  tongue.  The  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  has  also  been  recently  printed  inMandingoby 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  from  a  translation  by 
Mr.  Macbrair. 

The  Mandingoes  generally  live  on  the  produce  of  small 
spots  of  ground  which  they  cultivate,  and  by  the  chace ;  but 
a  considerable  number  apply  themselves  to  commerce,  and 
evince  great  shrewdness  and  activity  in  trade.  Their  habi- 
tations are  mere  hovels,  but  they  make  good  coarse  cloth  of 
cotton,  and  dye  it  with  indigo,  a  plant  which  is  indio;enous 
in  their  country:  they  have  also  attained  some  skill  m  tan- 
ning leather,  and  in  smelting  and  working  iron. 

(Mungo  Park's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa;  Gol- 
berry*s  Travels  in  Africa;  Washington's  Account  of  a 
Mandingo  of  Nydni-Man^  in  Lond.  Ueogr*Jour.,  vol.  viii.) 

MANDOLINE,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  lute  kind, 
but  smaller,  having  four  strings,  which  are  tuned  as  those  of 
the  violin.  The  mandoline  is  still  met  with  occasionally  in 
Italy,  but  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  most  other  parts  of  Europe. 

MANDORE,  a  musical  instrument  of  four  strings,  of 
the  lute  kind,  no  longer  in  use  under  such  name. 

MANDRAKE.    [Atropa.] 

MANDRILL.    [Baboon,  vol.  iii.,  p.  231.] 

MANDSHOO,  a  nation  of  Asia  who  originally  inhabited 
the  mountainous  country  which  extends  along  the  northern 
boundary-line  of  Corea  as  far  north  as  the  river  Songari, 
an  atflucnt  of  the  Amur.  The  Mandshoo  belong  to  a  widely- 
spread  race,  which  is  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
Tun  gooses.  This  race  is  found  to  the  east  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  most  north-western  angle  of  Corea  to  the  Yalo 
Pasi  of  the  Khing-kan  range  (49°  N.  lat.).  and  thence 
through  Nertskink  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Baikal,  terminating  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea 
at  the  Hay  of  Katanga.  From  this  line  they  spread  east* 
ward  to  a  line  drawn  from  Okhotzk  to  the  mouth  of  the 
the  river  Lena.  This  race  differs  considerably  from  the 
Alongols,  who  inhabit  the  country  farther  west,  m  the  form 
of  their  body,  being  tall  and  of  a  slender  make.  The  lan- 
guages of  all  the  tribes  of  this  race  have  a  great  similarity 
in  words  and  construction ;  and  it  appears  that  there  is  a  re- 
lationship between  them  and  the  language  of  the  Mongols 
and  Turks,  as  well  as  some  languages  ot  Eastern  Europe, 
especially  that  of  the  Finlanders. 

The  Mandshoo,  the  most  southern  of  the  Tungoose  tribes, 
have  risen  into  great  importance  during  the  last  two 
centuries  by  the  conquest  of  China,  and  by  seating  their 
royal  family  on  the  imperial  throne  of  Peking.  They  began 
their  incursions  into  the  northern  provinces  of  the  C-elesiial 
Empire  about  1610.  Their  progress  at  first  was  slow,  but 
it  arterwai'ds  became  so  rapid,  that  in  1662  they  proclaimed 
tlic  son  of  their  valiant  chief  Taytsong  emperor  of  China, 
under  the  name  of  Kanghi,  and  be  completed  the  conquest 
of  the  empire  with  singular  success  His  family  still  occu- 
pies the  throne  of  China.  As  the  Mandshoo  are  a  compa- 
ratively small  tribe,  and  have  to  govern  and  to  keep  in 
subjection  the  immense  population  of  China,  the  court  of 
Peking  has  shown  great  political  sagacity  in  adopting  every 
means  for  incorporating  the  other  Tungoose  tribes  into 
their  own.  All  individuals  belonging  to  these  tribes  are  in 
China  considered  as  native  Mandshoos,  and  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  conquering  nation.  A  great  number  of 
Tungoose  families  established  in  Siberia,  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  have  accordingly  abandoned 
that  country,  and  emigrated  to  Mandshooria  and  China, 
where  they  serve  as  soldiers  and  attain  military  honours. 
The  civil  employments  are  reserved  for  the  native  Chinese, 
as  they  alone  are  acquainted  with  the  manners,  institutions, 
and  laws  of  the  country. 

(Du  Halde's  History  of  China;  Klaproth's  Asia  Poly- 
glotta ;  Ritter's  Erdkunde  von  Asien,  vol.  ii.) 

MANDSHOORIA  now  constitutes  a  government  of  the 
Cliinese  empire  under  the  name  of  Kirin-oola,  or  Ghirin- 
oola.  It  is  the  most  eastern  projection  of  the  high  lands  of 
Central  Asia*  and  lies  between  42"*  and  58°  N.  lat,  and  be- 


tween 120^  and  142°  E.long:  Its  surface  is  esliiute*)  at 
650,000  or  750,000  square  miles,  which  is  more  than  U\y\" 
the  area  of  France.  On  the  north  it  borders  oo  Sibi-r  a, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  mountain-range,  the  \  a- 
blonoi  Khrebet  of  the  Russians,  or  the  Khinff-khan  Tu,;> 
wick  of  the  Chinese.  On  the  west  it  is  divided  from  t>u^ 
Russian  province  of  Da-uria  by  the  river  Kerlon,  an  utXUu  u\ 
of  the  Amur,  and  from  Mongolia  by  the  river  Khailar  l>  1 
the  mountain-range  called  Khing-khan-oola.  Op  the  ^o  -  u 
it  joins  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Pe-cheli  and  Leao-tor  <. 
the  latter  of  which  formerly  belonged  to  Mand^booria,  ..  .  i 
has  only  been  detached  from  it  since  the  present  impt-i.-i 
dynasty  ascended  the  throne  of  Pekitiff.  On  the  ea%t  .^ 
Corea,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Tsi-yung-shoii  &i)  1 
Shan  Alin,  a  high  range;  and  farther  north  the  Sea  •  f 
Japan  and  the  Gulf  of  xartary,  which  separate  the  L  ^e 
island  of  Tarakai  from  Mandshooria* 

A  very  small  portion  of  the  country  has  been  visited  I  .* 
Europeans.  The  Jesuits  who  were  sent  by  the  emperor  t-> 
suney  the  countiy  visited  the  mountainous  tract  con tiguo  .« 
to  the  Tsi-yung-shan  as  far  as  Ninguta;  and  some  Ru^-.^.i 
embassies  traversed  the  country  along  the  eastern  dcchxi.y 
of  the  Khing-khan-oola.  The  remainder  is  almost  entutly 
unknown. 

Mandshooria  may  be  considered  as  an  immense  va^lt^y 
enclosed  by  high  and  steep  mountains^  except  at  its  souii^- 
western  corner,  where  a  broken  and  ratner  hiUy  tract 
divides  it  from  the  province  of  Leao-tone.  The  mountai;)- 
chain  of  the  Khing-khan-oola,  which  forms  the  ve»tf;'i 
boundary,  seems  to  be  the  highest.  Towards  its  southern 
extremity,  between  42°  and  43'  N.  lat.,  is  the  peak  of  Pet  I  .i, 
which  is  thought  to  rise  to  more  than  15.000  feet.  Th^.tf 
are  other  elevated  and  snow-capped  summits  finrtber  nui..). 
The  Yalo  Pass,  the  only  one  traversed  by  European^,  .i 
near  49°  N.  lat.,  and  even  in  April  is  covered  with  dt  p 
snow.  The  mountain-region  of  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet  •;  « « 
not  attain  the  snow-line ;  and  its  mean  elevation  prolyl  > 
does  not  exceed  2600  or  3000  feet  above  the  sea-le\.:. 
Along  the  Gulf  of  Tartary  the  coast  is  formed  by  an  t.\- 
ceedingly  steep  mountain-range,  rising  to  4000  or  5000  k- 1, 
and  commg  close  up  to  the  sea,  so  that  only  a  lew  level  sj-  is 
of  inconsiderable  extent  intervene  between  the  range  u:  l 
the  water.  On  the  eastern  declivity  of  this  range  there  i^ 
a  tribe  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  inba- 
bitants  of  Japan:  they  are  called  Ainos  or  Kecben.  a.  1 
live  on  the  produce  of  their  fishing.  This  mountain- ra-  .  ♦ 
seems  to  allow  no  passage,  as  the  Ainos  have  no  Lntercour>i 
with  the  Mandshoo,  who  inhabit  the  country  west  of  i!  •• 
range.  At  its  southern  extremity  (43°  N.  lat)  this  m.»j.- 
time  range  is  probably  connected  with  the  Shan  AUu  a  i 
its  continuation  the  T'si-yung-shanp  which  appears  to  ri'i 
in  a  south-south' west  direction,  until  it  terminates  .  a 
the  Iloang  Hai,  or  Yellow  Sea,  in  a  Jong  promontor>,  t:.« 
most  southern  extremity  of  which  is  called  the  Rejivii^ 
Sword.  The  huge  mountain-mass  of  the  Shan  Alin  i.^.-^ 
above  the  snow-line. 

The  interior  of  Mandshooria  contains,  towards  its  souih-r". 
extremity,  an  extensive  and  nearly  level  plain,  called  C.*.- 
cbin.    It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Siren-Muren,  or  La'.» 
Ho,  and  seems  to  stretch  northward  to  the  bank*  of  :lu» 
rivers  Nonni-oola  and  Songari.      It  greatly  resembles  i . . 
desert  of  the  Gobi,  which  is  only  separated  from  it  h\  tl  • 
Khing-khan  range,  being  mostlv  covered  .with  sand*ai.i 
having  no  water,  or  only  salt  lakes;  but  the  grassy  &{•><» 
are  more  common  and  more  extensive  here  Umu  *in  ili< 
Gobi,  and  afford  better  pasture  to  the  numerous  cattle  •  ( 
the    Mongols,    who    occupy   this    part    of  14andj.hoer.i, 
which  is  also  called  the  Eastern  Gobi.    In  some  parts  ti . 
surface  is  covered  with  salt  incrustations.    The  rcmair.!  : 
of  Mandshooria  is  supposed  to  consist  of  a  succeed  ion  *  t 
valleys  and   mountain-ranges  of  various  elevation.     1 '  • 
mountains  however  are  not  bare,  but  covert  with  fori-.-.-^ 
nearly  to  the  top.    The  valleys  are  said  to  be  fertile,  au  I 
wide  along  the  principal  rivers  south  of  the  Amur  ri\«.r. 
and  so  far  it  appears  that  agriculture  extends.    Bat  ib.ti 
large  Dart  of  the  country  which  extends  from  the  last-men- 
tioned river  to  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet  is  too  cold  for  agricul- 
ture, and  its  inhabitants  live  on  the  produce  of  theii  hcr>l> 
and  of  the  chase. 

Though  the  climate  of  Mandshooria  is  not  equal  in  scvv- 
rity  to  that  of  the  Gobi,  it  must  be  very  cold,  as  we  may  iuUz 
from  its  geographical  position  and  its  elevation. 

The  prmcipal  river  is  the  Amur,  which  has  nuxncnj  :s 
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ai»t«  ion  aDd  heir  of  FrwUrio.    Pepe  Innocent  IV.  exoom- 
nunicated  Manfred,  and  declared   that   the  dynasty  of 
Suabia  had  forfeited  the  crown  of  Sicily  in  consequence  of 
Frederic  having  revolted  af][ainst  the  see  of  Rome,  whose 
feudatory  he  was.    Upon  this,  most  of  the  towns  of  Apulia 
revolted  against  the  authority  of  Manfred.    Conrad  bow- 
ever  came  with  an  army  from  Grermany,  and  soon  reduced 
the  rebelM,  but  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  in 
1254,  leaving  an  only  son  in  Germany,  Corradino,  then  a 
child  two  years  old.    Manfred  became  tigain  regent  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  and  as  such  had  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  pope  and  his  own  revolted 
subjects,  among  whom  the  powerful  baronial  house  of  San 
Severino  stood  foremost.    The  city  of  Naples  opened  its 
gates  to  the  pope  and  swore  allegiance  to  him ;  but  Manfred 
f<^nd  refuge  among  his  father's  faithful  Saracens  atLucera. 
Upon  the  death  of  Innocent,  which  took  place  soon  after, 
Manfred  recovered  possession  of  Naples,  and  cleared  the 
kingdom  of  the  invaders.    A  report  being  spread  that 
Corradino  had  died  in  Germany,  the  barons,  prelates,  and 
towns  of  the  kingdom    invited  Manfted  to   ascend  the 
throne,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Palermo  in  1 258.    On  his 
return   to  Apulia,  he  found  messengers  from  Margaret, 
Corradino's  mother,  who  informed  him  that  his  nephew 
was  still  alive,  and  they  claimed  his  inheritance  in  his  name. 
Manfred  refused  to  resign  the  crown,  but  declared  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  envoys  that  as  he  had  no  male  issue,  the  crown 
should  at  his  death  devolve  on  his  nephew  or  his  nephew's 
heirs.    No  one  presumed  to  gainsay  Manfrefl's  words?  he 
Was  brave,  high  spirited,  and  handsome,  and  the  idol  of  the 
people.    He  had  just  delivered  the  country  from  the  in- 
vaders, and  his  illegitimate  birth  was  no  longer  remem- 
bered.    Margaret  herself  tacitly  assented  to  his  retaining 
the  crown  upon  such  conditions :   her  son  was  but  a  boy, 
and  had  a  fair  prospect  of  succeeding  his  uncle  in  due  time. 
To  crown  Manfred's  good  fortune,  Pope  Alexander  IV. 
made  peace  with  him.     Manfred  was  now  looked  upon  as 
the  hereditary  protector  of  the  Guibelines  of  North  Italy, 
and  he  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  those  of  Tuscany, 
who  defeated  the  Guelphs  at  Monteaperto,  and  occupied 
Florence.     In  1261  Alexander  IV.  diea,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Urban  IV.,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Guibelines  and 
of  the  House  of  Suabia.    The  new  pope  began  by  excom- 
municating Manfred,  treating  him  as  a  usurper,  and  offering 
the  crown  of  Sicily  for  sale  among  the  princes  of  Europe. 
He  ,  offered  it  to  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to 
Henry  III.  of  England,  who  laughed  at  the  proposal,  and 
said  '  It  was  like  making  him  a  present  of  the  moon.'  Urban 
then  offered  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  Henry  himself  for  his 
second  son  Edmund,  but  the  English  king  had  neither 
troops  nor  money  to  enforce  such  a  claim.     At  last  the 
pope  addressed  himself  to  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  accepted  the  offer  in  1264 :  the 
conditions  were,  that  he  should  receive  the  crown  of  Sicily 
as  a  fief  of  the  see  of  Rome,  pay  a  yearly  fee  of  a  thousand 
ounces  of  gold  and  a  white  horse,  surrender  to  the  pope 
the  right  of  nominating  to  all  the  sees  of  the  kingdom,  and 
grant  an  appeal  to  Rome  on  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.    After 
concluding  this  bargain.   Urban  died,  but  his  successor 
Cteraent  IV.  followed  up  his  policy.     Charles,  having  col- 
lected an  army  of  his  Proven9al  vassals  and  of  French  ad- 
venturers, came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  solemnly  crowned 
by  Clement  in  1265.    In  January,  1266,  he  marched  from 
R.ome,  and  entered  the  dominions  of  Manfred,  who  met 
him  under  the  walls  of  Benevento.     A  desperate  battle 
took  place  in  the  month  of  February.    Manfred's  faithful 
Saracens  fought  bravely,   but  being  unsupported  by  the 
Apulian  troops,  who  refused  to  advance,  they  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  Manfred,  seeing  himself  betrayed,  spurred 
his  horse  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  fell 
under  a  heap  of  the  slain.  His  body  was  buried  by  Charles's 
soldiers,  without  any  honours,  under  a  heap  of  stones  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Calore,  but  the  papal  legate  ordered 
it  to  be  disinterred,  because,  being  excommunicated,  it  could 
not  remain  within  ground  belonging  to  the  holy  see.     The 
body  was  dragged  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Abruzzo,  where 
It  was  allowed  to  rest  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Verde,  an 
affluent  of  the  Tronto.  near  Ascoli.     Dante,  in  pathetic  and 
at  the  same  time  indignant  strains,  alludes  to  this  disgrace- 
ful act  of  fanaticism  (*  Purgatorio,'  canto  iii.). 

Manfred  was  fond  of  letters,  was  himself  a  poet,  and  is 
praised  bv  the  NeapoliUn  chroniclers  for  his  great  and 
noble  qualities.    The  Guelph  writers,  on  the  contrary,  have 


aoeuf ad  him  of  horrid  orimae ;  tnong  otben,  of  pofiooing 
and  incest  This  tradition  has  preserved  the  reowmbrmnco 
of  him  as  a  dark  and  mysterious  character,  Maoflned  va^ 
the  founder  of  the  town  of  Manfredonia. 

MANFREDO'NIA.    [Capitanata.] 

MANGABEY,  a  name  for  two  species  of  monkeys  l»c- 
longing  to  the  group  of  Gu(*Tton$.    [Guenons.] 

MANGALORE.    [Hindustan,  p.  207.] 

MANGAN  ESE.  a  metal  of  which  the  black  oxide,  or  bin- 
oxide,  was  first  described  by  Schecle  in  1774,  and  was  afur* 
wards  determined  by  him  and  Gahn  to  contain  a  pecultur 
metal,  which  has  so  powerful  an  aflinity  for  oxygen,  that  ti..> 
circumstance  alone  would  prevent  its  occurrence  in  naunv 
in  its  metallic  state.  The  natural  compounds  of  mangare***, 
and  especially  its  oxides,  are  numerous,  and  are  foui.-i 
abundantly  in  many  parts  of  the  earth.  Like  oxiae  <  f 
iron,  it  frequently  occurs  in  minerals  in  such  small  quant. tv 
as  to  show  that  it  exists  in  them  ralher  in  mixture  tl):*:* 
combination. 

Manganese  may  be  procured  by  mixing  any  of  its  oxi<li*« 
with  oil,  and  heating  it  strongly  in  a  well  covered  crunb  c. 
Its  properties  are,  that  it  has  a  greyish- white  colour  an  1 
resembles  white  cast-iron  in  appearance;  it  is  hard,  bnt;!r. 
and  has  a  fasciculated  crystalline  structiu^;  its  spe<*.r.r 
gravity,  according  to  Berthier,  is  705;  it  is  inodorouji  aMl 
tasteless,  but  when  breathed  upon  emits  a  smell  of  hydro;:«-n 
gas.  By  exposure  to  the  air  manganese  readily  tanas nr-n 
by  oxidizement,  and  even  in  a  very  short  time  attracts  su:- 
ficient  oxygen  to  lose  its  metallic  lustre,  and  falls  to  a 
reddish-brown  powder;  hence  the  necessity  for  prcserv.T.^- 
it  immersed  in  naphtha.  Even  at  common  temperatures  » 
slowly  decomposes  water ;  and  at  a  red  heat  the  decom- 
position is  rapidly  effected,  and  in  both  cases  hydrogen  c  n 
is  evolved  and  exide  of  manganese  formed.  It  requim  ^  « 
extremely  high  temperature  for  its  fusion,  and  it  is  fixed  :'i 
the  fire. 

The  ores  of  manganese  are  chiefly  oxides :  they  are  the 
following : — 

Haussmannite, — Occurs  crystallized  in  octohedmns  ar.<i 
massive.  Primary  form  a  square  prism.  Cleavage  pnr/  • 
lei  to  the  base  of  the  primary  form.  Fracture  une^m 
Hardness  rather  greater  than  that  of  phosphate  of  imu*. 
Colour  brown ish-black.  Powder  reddish-brown.  Lu^uc 
imperfect  metallic.     Opaque.     Specific  gravity  4-7*22. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  with  borax  fuses  into  an  araetli}stm«*- 
coloured  glass.  It  is  found  at  Ilmenau  in  Tnuriitgia,  ut 
Framont,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  &c. 

Dr.  Turner's  analysis  gives  very  nearly — 

Manganese     •         •         .  70*98 

Oxygen           .         .         .  27-33 

^^ilica     »         .          .         .  0*34 

Barytes           .         .         .  OMI 

Water    ....  0*43 


99-19 


The  equivalent  of  manganese  l)emg  28,  this  ore  i^  c^«»i  - 
tially  a  compound  of  3  equivalents  of  metal  84  -|-  4  c<}i.im- 
lents  of  oxygen  32  =  1 16.  It  conUins  less  ox,vgen  than  ai. . 
other  oxide  except  the  protoxide,  which  does  not  occur  ..\ 
nature  except  in  combination. 

Braunite.— Occurs  crystallized  and  massive.     Prim»-^ 
form  a  square  prism.  Cleavage  distinct,  paralld  to  the  fa.  * » 
of  an  octohedron.     Fracture  uneven.     Hardness  6*0  to  r.  > 
Brittle.  Colour  brownish-black.    Streak  the  same.     Lu-ir. 
imperfect  metallic.    Opaque.     Specific  gravity  4*818.     Ti; 
massive  varieties  are  divergingly  fibrous. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  melts  and  effervesces  slightly  v  •''. 
borax. 

It  is  found  at  Elgenberg,  Wursindel,  Piedmont,  and  :u 
Cornwall. 

According  to  Dr.  Turner,  it  consists  very  nearly  of— 

Manganese     .          .          .  67*76 

Oxygen           .          ,         .  29*03 

Baryros           .         .         .  2*26 

Water  ....  o*95 


100- 


It  is  essentially  an  anhydrous  sesquioxide  of  maDgmne<4*, 
consisting  of  1  equivalent  of  metal  28  -f.  H  equivalent  . ' 
oxygen  12=40. 

Afanganite, — Occura  crystallized  and  massive,  Prinui  * 
foi-m  a  right  rhombic  prism.      Cleavage  parallel  to  i\ 
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Silicate  of  Manganese  and  Iron'  Knebelite.-^The 
locality  of  this  is  not  known.  It  occurs  massive.  Exter- 
nally cellular  and  uneven.  Fracture  imperfect  conchoidal. 
Lustre  glistening.  Colour  grey ;  spotted  dirty-white,  red, 
brown,  and  green.  It  is  opaque,  hard,  and  brittle.  Specific 
gravity  3*714. 

Analysis  by  Dobereiner — 


Silica       .         •         • 
Protoxide  of  manganese 
Protoxide  of  iron       • 


32*5 
35 

32 

99-5 


Phosphate  of  Manganese  and  hon :   Ullmannite,'— Occurs 
massive.    Fracture  conchoidal.   Hardness  5*0  to  5*5.  Colour 
reddish -brown,  or  blackish.      Lustre  resinous.      Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  3*439  to  3775. 
Occurs  at  Limoges  in  France. 
Analysis  by  Berzelius — 

Phosphoric  acid        •         •         32  8 
Oxide  of  manganese  .         32*6 

Oxide  of  iron   .         •         .         31*9 
Phosphate  of  lime     .         •  3*2 

100*5 

Two  other  varieties  have  been  described  under  the  name 
of  Heteposiie  and  Huraulite. 

Having  now  noticed  the  more  important  manganese 
ores,  we  proceed  to  mention  the  action  of  other  elementary 
bodies  upon  this  metal,  and  first  the  artificial  compounds 
of— 

Oxygen  and  Manganese. — It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  tuis  metal  falls  to  powder  by  oxidation,  even  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  the  oxide  thus  formed  appears  to  be  the  red 
oxide  of  manganese :  the  native  compound  has  been  already 
described  under  the  name  of  haussmannite.  The  protoxide 
of  manganese  exists  in  nature  only  in  combination,  forming 
the  carbonate  of  manganese,  also  mentioned. 

Protoxide  qf  Manganese  may  be  artificially  procured  in 
two  or  three  ways: — 1st.  When  the  peroxide  of  manganese 
is  strongly  heated  in  an  iron  retort  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
oxypfcn  gas,  green  protoxide  of  mantranese  will  sometimes 
remain,  though  it  is  in  general  the  red  oxide  which  is  thus 
obtained;  2nd.  The  protoxide  may  be  obtained  by  passing 
hydrogen  gas  over  any  higher  oxide,  but  the  red  is  to  be 
preferred  as  containing  the  least  oxygen;  3rd,  by  mixing 
chloride  of  manganese  with  twice  il«  weight  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  heating  the  mixture  in  a  platina  crucible,  and 
afterwards  dissolving  out  the  chloride  of  sodium  formed 
with  water. 

The  properties  of  protoxide  of  manganese  are: — It  is  of  a 
light  green  colour.  It  undergoes  no  change  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  When  heated  to  600°  it 
accjuires  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  red  oxide ;  and  some- 
times, by  exposure  to  a  strong  heat,  it  undergoes  combustion 
as  well  as  oxidation.  It  combines  readily  with  acids,  and 
dissolves  in  them,  even  when  dilute  and  cold,  without  effer- 
vescence ;  and  the  solutions  are  colourless.  It  is  this  oxide 
which  is  the  base  of  all  the  common  salts  of  manganese ; 
indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  any  other  oxide  acts  as  a 
bas^.  When  this  oxide  is  precipitated  from  solution  by  an 
alkali,  it  forms  a  white  hydrate,  which  speedily  loses  water 
and  acouires  oxygen  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  becomes 
deutoxlae.    It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  .         •  8 

One        „  manganese    •         .         28 

Equivalent      36 

Ped  Oxide  of  Manganese :  Haussmannite,  already  de- 
scribed.— It  is  artificially  obtained  by  submitting  either  the 
protoxide,  sesquioxido,  or  peroxide  of  manganese  to  heat  in 
a  platina  crucible ;  the  first  acquires  and  the  two  last  lose 
oxygen  by  this  process ;  in  fact,  whatever  oxide  or  salt  of 
manganese  is  strongly  heated,  it  is  decomposed  and  converted 
into  this,  and  remains  permanently  such  unless  some  addi- 
tional deoxidizing  agent  be  employed.  It  suffers  no  change 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  has  a 
reddish  colour.  The  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids 
airdecompose  it,  the  two  first  separating  it  into  protoxide  and 
binoxide ;  and  they  dissolve  the  first  and  leave  the  second 
insoluble.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  a  chloride  and 
chlorine. 

It  is  composed  of-^ 


Four  equivalents  of  oxygen   .  .     32  or  10*6S,  1^  eq. 
Three  equivalents  of  manganese    84      28        1  eq. 

Equivalent  116  38*66 
Sesauioxidet  Deuiopeide  of  JfoT^arttft^.— The  native  hai 
been  described  under  the  name  of  manganite.  It  may  \  -^ 
artificially  procured  in  the  mode  just  alluded  to,  by  decom- 
posing a  protosalt  with  an  alkali,  and  exposing  the  ptvci{  i- 
tate  to  the  air,  or  by  cautiously  beating  the  peroxide  u* 
carbonate  of  manganese:  in  the  former  caso  oxygin  i< 
expelled,  and  in  the  latter  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  arwl 
oxygen  absorbed ;  it  may  further  be  obtained  by  decomixis.  r.  ^ 
the  nitrate  with  heat  Its  properties  are:— It  is  bruAu. 
except  when  obtained  firom  the  nitrate,  and  then  it  is  neai.y 
black.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  suffers  no  change  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  is  decomposed  by  dilute  nitrir  ani 
sulphuric  acids,  being  separated  by  them  into  protox. :-:. 
which  they  dissolve,  and  pieroxide,  which  remains  inoolul.  •. 
It  is  said  to  be  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  without  u.- 
composition;  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  chlorine  ^i  i 
chloride  of  manganese. 
It  is  composed  of — 


One  and  a  half  equivalent  of  oxygen 
One  equivalent  of  manganese     • 


12 

2a 


Equivalent      4a 

FamctVtf.— This  has  not  been  obtained  by  artific  i' 
means. 

Binoxide  or  Peroxide  qf  Manganese:  Pyroliaite.—T^  > 
may  be  formed  artificially  by  decomposing  either  the  ud 
oxiae,  sesquioxide,  or  varvicite  by  means  of  dilute  suhln.r.r 
acid,  they  being  all  separated  into  protoxide,  which  di>Mjl\t<t. 
and  binoxide,  which  remains  insoluble.  It  may  also  be  \  t. 
pared  by  adding  chloride  of  lime  to  a  solution  of  chlor-A<^'  •  f 
manganese,  in  which  case  it  is  thrown  down  in  the  sturo  .'f 
a  black  powder. 

Its  properties  are: — It  is  black,  or  brownish-blark.  un- 
alterable in  the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  decomposed  by  ht-y 
into  red  oxide  and  oxygen  gas,  insoluble  in  alkalis,  un:rit.i 
upon  by  nitric  acid  or  oilute  sulphuric ;  but  by  the  last  dr..l, 
when  concentrated,  resolved  into  protoxide  and  oxygen  gu^. 
and  is  thus  sometimes  used  for  preparing  the  protOAulpL.v  >■ 
and  oxygen.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  protochlui  .d.- 
and  chlorine. 

It  is  composed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen         «         •         16 
One  equivalent  of  manganese    •         •         28 

Equivalent      44 

Of  the  five  oxides  of  manganese  it  will  appear  that  thrvc 
are  resolvable,  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid«  tnt  > 
definite  compounds  of  the  protoxide  and  binoxide,  thus: — 

O&Tfen.     MelaU    Proimkle.       «.&  ^ 

One  equiv.  of  sesquioxide  =  3  -f-  3  :=  1  -f  1 
n  >i  red  oxide  =  4  4-  3  =  *^  +  I 
I,        „        varvicite      =7     +     4=1     +3 

And  in  point  of  fact  some  chemists  consider  them  t^«  i>. 
rather  compounds  of  other  oxides  than  as  constituting  { «.*- 
culiar  oxides.  There  are  two  acids  of  manganese  which  a:.* 
entirely  artificial  compounds,  namely,  the  manganic  at.i 
and  per-,  or,  more  properly,  the  hyper-manganic  acid. 

Manganic  Add  nas  not  hitherto  been  obtained  in  a  ^«^ 
parate  state;  but  manganate  of  potash  is  easily  prepa:- 
by  heating  in  a  silver  crucible  one  part  of  powdered  bmox  - 
of  manganese  and  two  parts  of  potash.  When  the  mixtvr^ 
has  been  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat  for  an  hour,  it  m\v  '  c 
poured  out,  and  when  cold  put  into  a  bottle  and  exclu  i  d 
from  the  air. 

The  manganate  of  potash  thus  obtained  is  of  a  grccri 
colour.  During  the  operation  of  the  heat  one  portio:\  •  f 
the  binoxide  yields  oxygen  to  the  other,  which  i&  h\  \\.% 
converted  into  manganic  acid,  and  this,  united  wild  tV  - 
potash,  forms  the  salt  in  question,  which  has  long  b«.  :. 
known  by  the  name  of  mineral  chameleon^  on  account  '' 
the  change  of  colour  which  the  solution  undergoes:  on  t}  -■* 
first  addition  of  cold  water  a  green  Solution  is  obtaine«l ;  tl  « 
soon  becomes  blue,  purple,  and  red,  and  ulthnately  bro\^  ii  : 
hydrated  binoxide  of  manganese  separates,  and  the  soluti  •- 
is  rendered  colourless.  These  changes  are  produced  mo. i- 
quickly  by  employing  hot  instead  of  cold  water ;  they  a*« 
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the  upper  edge  of  the  ovary,  curved  downwards.  Drupe 
oblong,  or  somewhat  kidney-formed,  also  a  little  compressed 
like  a  kidney,  fleshy,  with  a  smooth  rind,  yellow  or  reddish 
when  ripe,  size  various,  but  in  general  about  as  large  as  a 
gooseys  egg.  Nut  conformable  to  the  drupe,  but  more  com- 
pressed, woody,  one-celled,  two-valved,  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  many  fibrous  filaments,  particularly  in  the  worst 
sorts.  The  kernels  are  large.  Embryo  between  erect  and 
transverse.  Cotyledons  thick,  fleshy.  Radicle  opposite  to 
hilum. 

The  Mango  is  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  fruits  of  the  East,  that  one  is  surprised  to  find  it 
sometimes  described  as  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  mixture 
of  tow  and  turpentine.  The  latter  is  a  secretion  abounding 
in  the  family  to  which  the  Mango  belongs,  and  may  be  se- 
creted in  larger  quantities  in  neglected  varieties,  where  also 
the  filaments  of  the  nut  will  likewise  abound.  But  in  well- 
cultivated  varieties  the  fruit  is  sweet  and  rich-flavoured, 
juicy,  and  nearly  as  free  of  fibres  as  a  melon,  llie  kernels 
contain  much  nourishment,  but  are  never  used  for  food  ex- 
cept in  famines,  when  they  are  cooked  in  the  steam  of  water, 
and  used  as  an  article  of  diet. 

The  tree  is  generally  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  soon  after  they  are  gathered,  but  this  is  a  very  uncertain 
way  of  getting  the  finer  varieties.  Propagating  by  layers, 
and  grafting  by  approach,  are  the  only  modes  of  certainly 
continuing  fine  sorts,  as  well  as  of  improving  them.  These 
have  the  advantages  also  of  bearing  when  small  in  size, 
that  is,  only  a  few  feet  in  height,  and  therefore  well  suited 
to  culture  in  the  hothouses  of  Europe.  Sweet  states  '  that 
the  Mango  ripens  in  this  country  when  the  plants  are  of  a 
good  size.  Sandy  loam,  or  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  is 
most  suitable  to  it,  and  the  pits  should  be  well  drained,  as 
the  plants  are  apt  to  pret  sodden  with  too  much  water. 
Fresh  seeds  from  the  West  Indies  vegetate  freely.  The 
plant  may  also  be  increased  fi-om  cuttings,  which  root  best 
in  sand  under  a  hand-glass.'  It  would  be  advisable  also  to 
imitate  its  native  climate  as  much  as  possible,  that  is,  after 
winter,  giving  it  dry  heat  with  watering  for  some  months, 
and  then  removing  it  into  an  orchideous  house  in  the 
season  of  ripening  its  fruit. 

MANGOSTEEN.    [Garcinia] 

MANGOUSTES.    [Ichneumon.] 

MANGROVE.    [Rhizophora.] 

MANHEIM.  or  MANNHEIM,  the  capital  of  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  is  situ- 
ated in  49**  29'  N.  lat  and  8*  28'  E.  long.,  in  a  very  fertile 
plain,  at  the  junction  of  the  Neckar  with  the  Rhine.  Over 
both  rivers  there  are  bridges  of  boats :  that  over  the  Rhine, 
which  belongs  to  Baden  and  Bavaria  in  common,  rests  on 
43  )x>nloons ;  that  over  the  Neckar,  which  rests  on  28  pon- 
toons, is  200  paces  in  length.  Manheim  is  a  new  city 
built  with  great  regularity :  it  consists  of  broad,  straight, 
parallel  streets,  of  which  1 1  run  in  one  direction,  and  are 
crossed  by  1 1  others  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  hand- 
some, of  equal  height,  all  of  two  stories,  except  those  at  the 
corners,  which  have  three  stories.  The  principal  street,  1200 
paces  long  and  60  feet  wide,  leads  from  the  Neckar  Gate  to 
the  palace  of  the  grand-duke,  which  is  a  very  magnificent 
bnilaing,  and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Germany ;  it  is 
feet  in  length,  occupying  the  whole  side  next  the  Rhine, 
and  consists  of  two  great  quadrangles.  The  front  next  the 
Rhine  is  built  of  a  red  stone  intermixed  with  a  whiter  kind, 
and  the  general  effect  resembles  that  of  Hampton  Court. 
In  the  bombardment  by  the  French  in  1795  part  of  the  left 
•  wing  was  destroyed.  The  right  wing  contains  a  gallery  of 
pictures,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  collection  of  plaster 
casts  of  the  most  celebrated  antiques,  and  a  library  of 
60,000  volumes.  There  are  besides  several  fine  apartments, 
a  large  hall  called  the  Rittersaal  (Knights*  Hall),  and  a 
handsome  chapel.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  obscrvator}%  the  merchants* 
hall,  resting  on  72  arches,  and  160  paces  in  length,  and 
adorned  with  a  lofiy  tcwer ;  the  new  arsenal,  which  is  92 
feet  high,  200  paces  long,  and  118  paces  deep;  and  the 
splendid  church,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  the 
theatre,  the  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  Catholic  churches, 
three  hospitals,  &c.  Of  the  ten  squares,  the  handsomest 
are  the  Parade,  in  which  there  is  a  marble  fountain  (but 
without  water),  with  five  statues  cast  by  Crepello,  and  the 
great  market-place,  in  which  there  is  a  celebrated  group 
Bailed  the  *  Mercury  Group/  by  Vandebranden.  Manheim 
Uktwiae  i  gymniiiutt,  a  DOtanio  gatden,  tk  tneroantile 


school,  an  academy  of  painting  and  seulptore,  and  oth'-r 
establishments  for  education.  The  fortiScations  havi  ng  I  a.  « -.  i 
entirely  demolished  by  the  French,  and  the  site  ftub*iequ<?h' .  v 
converted  into  gardens,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  the  beiu'tlt  .  t 
beautiful  public  promenades,  besides  the  fiue  nark  of  ti..* 
palace,  which  is  nearly  200  acres  in  extent  The  situat.-  ii 
of  Manheim  in  a  fine  country  and  near  two  large  rAu- 
would  seem  to  give  it  great  advantarres  as  a  place  of  Uw''-, 
and  several  of  its  princes  have  turned  their  attention  to  xhi* 
subject ;  but  the  same  local  circumstances  have  rend«re  i  * 
an  important  military  station,  and  exposed  it  to  sieges  l>  "-  - 
bardments,  and  the  passage  of  hostile  troops.  'Ibert*  :% 
howe\'er  a  considerable  carrying  and  transit  trade.  TU*  :•• 
are  manufactories  of  fobacco,  shawls,  linen,  and  plav.;^ 
cards,  and  blcaching-grounds  and  tanneries.  In  the  rr.  > 
rons  there  are  numerous  gardens,  and  hops  are  exteu-nt  .y 
cultivated. 

Manheim  was  only  a  village  till  1606,  when  the  elc<*  r 
palatine,  Frederick  IV.,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fortTfx^  au  ! 
a  town ;  he  assigned  to  each  of  the  villagers  an  allolmetit  of 
ground,  and  promised  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  i  > 
emigrants  driven  by  religious  persecution  from  France.  ^ 
and  the  Netherlands,  numbers  of  whom  resorted  thither.  I  n 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  it  was  taken  by  Tilly,  Duke  BernLanl 
of  Weimar,  the  French,  and  the  Bavarians.  In  1688  it  wus 
taken  by  the  French  general  Melac,  and  desolated  like  thv 
rest  of  the  palatinate.  In  1699  the  elector  Frederick  Wu- 
liam  collected  the  scattered  inhabitants,  encouraged  ru  n- 
settlers,  and  had  the  city  fortified  on  Coehorn's  system.  11 1* 
successor  Charles  Philip  removed  hither  from  Heidvlbcr/  .u 
1720,  with  his  court  and  all  the  public  officers,  on  acco.«ii( 
of  the  religious  disputes  with  the  Protestants.  The  Crri 
stone  of  the  splendid  palace  was  laid  in  1720,  and  the  bui!<l- 
ing  was  completed  in  1731.  The  next  elector.  Char.*. 
Theodore,  founded  many  of  the  still  existing  literary  ai.  1 
scientific  institutions;  but  on  the  death  of  Maximil..u: 
Joseph,  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  1788,  without  issue,  he  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  removed  his  court  to  Munich,  which  «a» .. 
great  loss  to  Manheim.  It  was  taken,  as  already  ob- 
served, by  the  French  in  1795,  by  the  archduke  Charles  i. 
1799,  afterwards  re-occupied  by  the  French,  and  aiM^'iuU 
to  Baden  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in  180 K  It  has  ro  .- 
vered  in  a  great  degree  its  former  prosperity  durini;  :.c 
peace  that  has  continued  since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  i'  v. 
population  is  now  about  23,000  inhabitants. 

(Sophie  dela  Roche,  Brief e  iiber  Manheim;  lleltuu.& 
von  Chezy,  Heidelberg,  Manheim^  &c. ;  Hassel,  Ger*^  a- 
phie ;  Stein,  Lexicon;  Cannabich,  Geographie,  &c.) 

MANHEIM  GOLD,  a  species  of  brass,  which,  acr<  pI* 
ing  to  Wiegleb,  consists  of  three  parts  of  copper  and  ui..* 
part  of  zinc. 

MA'NIA.    [Insanity;  Lunacy.] 

MANICHiEANS,  an  heretical  Christian  sect,  wlio  »!.- 
rived  their  name  from  Mani,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Per^u:;* 
and  Arabians,  or  Manes  or  Manichaeus*  according  to  t  .i 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  The  particulars  of  the  life  an 
death  of  this  individual  are  X'ariously  reported  by  th«  Gi^« «. 
and  Oriental  writers;  but  it  appears  from  all  accounts  ti.  .t 
he  was  a  native  of  Persia,  or  at  least  brought  up  in  u^* 
country ;  that  he  was  well  acouainted  with  the  ductrino  .  t 
the  Magi ;  that  he  attemptea  to  amalgamate  the  Pcr^^  w 
religion  with  Christianity ;  and  that  after  meeting  with  i  . 
siderable  success,  he  was  eventually  put  to  death  by  \  .< 
ranes  I.,  king  of  Persia.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  C 
exact  time  at  which  the  doctrines  of  Mani  were  fir«*t  |t  ^ 
mulgatcd  in  the  Roman  empire;  but  they  do  not  appear  t.. 
have  been  known  before  the  end  of  the  third  centur>'  or  :1  • 
beginning  of  the  fourth. 

The  ManichsEians  believed,  like  the  Magi,  in  two  eteri.. 
principles,  from  which  all  things  proceed,  namely,  li<;ht4i- 
darkness,  which  are  respectively  subject  to  tlie  dominion    : 
two  beings,  one  the  god  of  good,  and  the  other  ihe  gi**!  of 
evil.    They  also  believed  that  the  first  parents  of  the  hutu.. 
race  were  created  by  the  god  of  darkness  with  corrupt  .it 
mortal  bodies,  but  that  their  souls  formed  part  of  that  etcn  . 
light  which  was  subject  to  the  god  of  light.  They  matnt  jl<ii. 
that  it  was  the  great  object  of  the*govemment  of  the  z*-**  < ' 
light  to  deliver  the  captive  souls  of  men  from  their  coip^ir- . 
prisons,  and  that  with  this  view  he  created  two  subl.-. 
beings,  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sent  Christ  into  t  . 
world,  clothed  with  the  shadowy  farm  of  a  human  body,  a  .: 
not  with  the  real  substance,  to  teach  morlalt  how  to  itUw: 
tha  rational  loul  firom  the  corrupt  body,  and  toOYtt^aat  the 
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slaying  in  single  combat  a  Gaul  of  eigantic  sixe  on  the 
banks  of  the  Anio.  In  consequence  of  his  taking  a  chain 
{torques)  firom  the  dead  body  of  his  enemy,  be  received  his 
surname  of  Torquatus.    (Ltv.,  vii.  10.) 

Manlius  filled  the  office  of  dictator  twice,  and  in  both  in- 
stances before  he  had  been  appointed  consul :  once,  in  order 
to  conduct  the  war  against  theCcerites,  b.c.  351 ;  and  the 
second  time,  in  order  to  preside  at  the  Cumitia  Ibr  tlie  elee- 
tion  of  consuls,  B.C.  346.     (Lir.,  vii.  19-26.) 

Manlius  was  consul  at  least  three  times.  (Cic,  De  Off"., 
iii.  31  )  In  his  third  consulship  he  defeated  the  Latins, 
who  had  formed  a  powerful  confederacy  against  the  Romans. 
In  the  same  campaign  he  put  his  own  son  to  death  for 
having  engaged  in  single  combat  with  one  of  the  enemy, 
contrary  to  his  orders.    (Liv.,  viii.  6-12.) 

3.  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus  was  consul  B.C.  235,  and  ob- 
tained a  triumph  on  account  of  his  conquests  in  Sardinia. 
(Veil.,  ii.  38 ;  Eutrop.,  iii.  3.)  In  his  second  consulship,  B.C. 
224.  he  conquered  the  Gauls.  (Polyb.,  ii.31.)  He  opposed 
the  ransom  of  the  prisoners,  who  bad  been  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Canna).  (Liv ,  xxii.  60.)  In  215  he  defeated  the 
Carthagmians  in  Sardinia  (Liv.,  xxiii.  34,  40,  41);  and  in 
2 1 2  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  o0ce  of  Pontifex 
Maximus.  (Liv.,  xxv.  6.)  In  211  he  was  again  elected  con- 
sul, but  declined  the  honour  on  account  of  the  weakness  of 
his  eyes.  (Liv.,  xxvi.  22.)  In  208  he  was  appointed  dic- 
tator in  order  to  hold  the  Comitia.  (Liv.,  xxvii.  33.)  The 
temple  of  Janus  was  closed  during  the  first  consulship  of 
Manlius.     (Liv,  i.  19;  Veil.,  ii.  38.) 

4.  Cneius  Manlius  Vulso  was  consul  B.C.  189,  and  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  war  against  the  Gauls  m 
Galatia,  whom  he  entirely  subdued.  An  account  of  this 
war  is  given  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  12-17),  and  Polybius  (xxii. 
16-22).  "  After  remaining  in  Asia  the  following  year  as  pro- 
consul, he  led  his  army  home  through  Thrace,  where  he  was 
atiat^ked  by  the  inhabitants  in  a  narrow  defile  and  plun- 
derel  of  part  of  his  booty.  He  obtained  a  triumpb,B.c.  186, 
though  not  without  some  difficulty.     (Liv.,  xxxix.  6.) 

MANNA,  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Omiu  Europeea,^ 
species  of  ash  which  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  £u- 
roi  e,  growinjr  abundantly  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  Apulia,  &c. 
Tiie  juice  exudes  spontaneously  in  warm  dry  weather,  and 
ooncieies  upon  the  bark  of  the  tree;  the  finest  manna  is 
however  procured  by  muking  longitudinal  incisions  of  about 

hrue  ii)che->  lung.  The  manna  tiows  at  first  in  the  form  of 
}i  .hick  juice,  which  gradually  concretes.  The  finest  kind 
is  c.il  ed  Calabrian  or  tiake  manna;  it  is  in  pieces  of  a  pale 
>.  .1  )\vish  white  colour,  is  light,  rather  dry,  and  brittle,  arid 
.1  bea  s  frequently  the  impression  of  the  branch  on  which 
i.  c  'ucretes.  It  has  a  slight  peculiar  odour,  and  a  sweetish 
la  (e.  mixed  with  a  slight  dei^ree  of  bitterness,  and  alto> 

.'t'tiier  leaves  a  di^sagreuable  impression.  Its  texture  is 
i:cnetully  granular:  but  the  finer  pieces  when  broken  are 
oleii  hollow,  and  when  examined  by  the  microscope  ex- 
i.ibii  specular  crystals.  Manna  is  perfectly  soluble  both  in 
.\H  er  and  in  alcohol;  the  crystals  deposited  by  cooling  a 
ho.  spirit  uOi.s  solution  constitute  a  peculiar  variety  of  sugar, 
v\iiich  has  been  called  mannilf. ;  it  diflfers  however  from 
common  su^^ar  in  nut  being  fvn'mentable.  According  to 
Bucholz.  lUO  parts  of  tlake  manna  contain  about  60  of 
mannite.  mixed  with  uncrystallizuble  sugar,  purgative  prin- 
ciple, gum,  &c. 

Mannite  is  composed  of 

Frout.  Liel>eg. 

Hydrogen  .         •  6*8  762 

Carbon  .         .  38*7  4002 

Oxygen  •         •  54*5  52*35 
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Manna  is  employed  as  a  gentle  laxative,  for  children  or 
persons  of  weak  habits.  It  is  however  seldom  exhibited 
alone,  but  as  an  adjunct  to  other  more  active  medicines,  as 
senna,  rhubarb.  &c.    [Ornus.1 

MANNA,  KINDS  OF.  Besides  the  genuine  manna 
above  described,  other  sweetish  secretions  are  exuded  by 
some  other  plants  which  are  usually  considered  to  be  kinds 
of  manna.  These  appear  to  be  all  produced  in  warm 
and  dry  parts  of  the  world.  The  kind  which  is  most 
abundant  is  by  the  Arabs  called  toorunjbeen,  which  is 
often  translated  '  Persian  manna,'  and  is  produced  by  a 
thorny  plant,  called  by  botanists  Alhagi  Maurorwn,  The 
genua  Alhagi  (a  name  compounded  of  hqj  and  the  article 
^f  botaniata  oontains  two  species,  A*  maurorum  and 


A.  desertorum,  found  in  India,  Bgypt,  Arabia,  the  north  of 
Persia,  and  Syria.  Both  ipecies  are  also  called  ooikturkhar, 
or  camel's  thorn.  4.  maurorum  is  alone  remarkable  for  y  icM- 
ing  a  kind  of  manna,  which  bysome  authors  baa  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Manna  of  the  Wilderness ;  hence  the  plant 
Itself  was  called  Manna  hebraica  by  Mr.  Don.  The  clim&:« 
of  Persia  and  Bokhara  seems  alone  suited  fbr  the  secreti  n 
of  this  manna,  which  in  the  latter  country  is  emplou«l 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar,  and  is  imported  into  India  from 
Caubul  and  Khorassan.  A  second  kind,  which,  though  U'»« 
abundant,  is  more  esteemed  than  the  former,  is  called  f A/?  * 
khisht,  and  is  mentioned  by  Garcias  under  this  name.  ai>  1 
described  as  produced  in  the  country  of  the  Utbecs.  A 
Caubul  merchant  reported  to  Dr.  Royle  that  it  was  p rv^ 
duced  by  a  tree  called  gundeleK  which  was  about  tiidw* 
feet  high,  had  a  jointed  stem,  and  grew  in  Candahar.  A 
third  kind  of  manna  is  called  gtacunjbeen^  the  produce  <>f 
a  species  of  Tamarisk,  called  guz,  which  is  con!»idc:t'l 
by  Ehrenbere  to  be  onl^  a  varietv  of  Tamariscus  gaUft, 
growing  on  Mount  Sinai,  but  which  has  been  calked  T. 
mannifera:  by  some  authors  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Manna  of  the  Wilderness.  It  is  said  to  be  produced  al<K)  m 
Laristan  and  in  Irak  Ajemi.  A  fourth  kind  of  manna  u 
produced  on  Calotropis  crocera,  called  ashur,  and  its  swc-.-t 
exudation  or  sugar  shukur'al-oihur,  under  which  name  u 
is  described  by  Avicenna;  Zuccarum  al-husar  in  the  Latin 
translation,  ch.  758.  A  fifth  kind,  called  bed-khuht, 
is  described  in  Persian  works  as  being  produced  on  a  specie 
of  willow  in  Persian  Khorassan.  Besides  these  comparaiixtiv 
little  known  kinds  of  manna,  a  sweetish  exudation  is  pro- 
duced on  the  larch  (Larix  europea),  which  fbrms  the  Man  04 
brigantiaca,  or  Briancon  Manna  of  some  Pharmacopoeia^ 

MANNINGTREE.    [Essex.] 

MANNITE.    [Manna.] 

MANO'METER  (from  two  Greek  words,  ^ov^,  thin  r?r 
rare,  and  filrpov,  a  measure)  is  the  nsme  given  to  kj- 
struments  which  measure  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphen*  or 
other  gas.  As  however  the  rarity  of  a  gas  is  proporti  >:  ! 
to  its  elastic  force,  so  long  as  its  temperature  and  cbem.i... 
composition  remain  unchanged,  such  instruments  as  mL.- 
sure  the  elastic  force  of  gases  are  also,  with  this  restrtci:  :, 
properly  termed  manometers,  and  accordingly  it  is  to  tt*- 
latter  mstruments  that  the  term  is  most  frequently  appl.t.  1 
both  in  this  country  and  upon  the  Continent 

The  *  statical  barometer '  of  Robert'  Boyle  was  a  man  ^ 
meter  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  an  exhausted  g'i«» 
globe  suspended  from  one  extremity  of  a  delicate  baU;  c. 
and  counterpoised  by  a  metallic  weight  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity, the  adjustment  being  made  when  the  atmoi5p!,tr' 
was  in  its  mean  state  of  density.  Any  subsequent  Tar  to:, 
in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  air  would,  by  a  known  la»  : 
hydrostatics,  destroy  the  equilibrium,  and  the  motion  of  *'  - 
globe  would  indicate  whether  the  variation  had  inclined  t 
wards  an  increase  or  diminution  of  density,  as  in  the  fotc  •. : 
case  it  would  ascend,  in  the  latter  it  would  descend. 

Captain  Phipps,  in  his  north-polar  voyaee,  and  Col  . 
Roy,  in  order  to  correct  his  barometric  observations,  ^n- 
ployed  manometers,  which  gave  the  elastic  tension  of    .  *■ 
atmosphere.    They  consisted  of  glass  tubes  similar  in  f  : . 
to  thermometer  tubes,  and  of  various  sizes.  Those  of  C«>! 
Roy  were  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  length,  with  borus  .^    *- 
one-fifteenth   to  one  twenty-fiflh  of  an  inch  in  diamc' 
The  bulb  and  part  of  the  tube  being  filled  with  atr  •  * 
known  tension,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tube  being  )  &:- 
tially  occupied  by  a  small  column  of  mercury  suffiricut  \  > 
cut  off  the  communication  between  the  internal  and  vi- 
ternal  air;  any  variation  in  the  elastic  tension  of  the  lar   .. 
arising  from  change  of  weight,  would  bo  accurately  xu^a 
sured  by  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the  mercurial  ooluu.ru 
For  whenever  the  tension  of  the  atmosphere  exceeded  th  .: 
of  the  contained  air.  the  column  would  move  towards  : 
bulb,  and  the  contrary.    But  if  tlie  change  in  the  tcna-.<  - 
of  the  atmosphere  were  partly  attributable  to  a  change  • 
temperature,  then  the  motion  of  the  column  would  men 
measure  the  difference  of  the  variations  in  the  tension 
the  internal  and  external  air,  because  the  tension  of  bv: 
would  be  equally  affected  by  the  change  of  temperature. 
The  bulb  was  pear-shaped,  so  that  the 'point  being  oc    .• 
sionally  onened,  dry  or  moist  air  oould  be  readQy  aiCniiii 
and  the  bulb  sealed  again  without  any  sensible  altrra: 
in  its  capacity.*     (/%•/.  Trans^  vol.  Ixvit,  p.  689.)      1    : 
manometers  of  Vaiiguoa  and  Wolf  were  nnular  lo  the  pr#» 
ceding. 
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tal  lands,  antiently  knovn  by  the  denominatbn  of 

sories,  though  held  of  the  manor  and  within  the  seigniory 
(or,  as  it  was  usually  termed,  within  the  fee)  of  the  lord, 
were  not  considered  as  part  of  the  manor ;  but  the  semces 
issuing  from  such  tenemeutal  lands  were  part  of  the  manor 
and  essential  to  its  existence. 

AAerwards  it  was  sufficient  if  the  site  of  a  mansion  at 
which  the  »cr\ices  had  been  reserved,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
the  site  of  the  manor,  formed  part  of  the  demesnes  ;  and, 
at  last,  this  vestige  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  estate 
was  dispensed  with,  and  if  the  lord  retained  any  portion  of 
the  land,  so  that  there  would  be  some  demesnes  to  which 
the  seigniory  over  the  freehold  tenants  of  the  manor,  and 
the  services  rendered  by  them,  might  continue  to  be  ap- 
pendant, the  compound  estate  called  a  manor  was  not  dis- 
sohed,  whether  it  could  be  shown  that  a  mansion  had  ever 
stood  on  the  part  of  the  deme»nes  or  lands  retained,  or  not, 
and  even  if  the  lord  had  aliened  and  severed  from  his  de- 
mesnes the  spot  on  which  the  mansion  had  once  stood. 

II.  Nature  and  incidents  of  Manors,— K  manor  is  com- 
monly said  to  consist  of  demesnes  and  services.  It  is  quaintly, 
but  perhaps  more  correctly,  stated  by  Fulbeck,  that  these 
•are  the  material  causes  of  a  manor;*  for  though  there  can 
be  no  manor  unless  there  be  both  demesnes  and  services, 
other  things  may  also  be  members  and  parcel  of  a  manor. 

1.  The  demesnes  are  those  lands  within  the  manor,  of 
which  the  lord  is  seised,  i.^.  of  which  he  has  the  freehold, 
whether  they  are  in  his  own  occupation,  or  in  that  of  his 
tenants  at  will,  or  his  tenants  for  year*.  The  tenants  at  will 
have  either  a  common-law  estate,  holding  at  the  joint  will 
of  the  les-ior  and  of  the  lessee,  or  a  customary  estate,  hold- 
ing at  the  will  of  the  lord  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor.  [Copyhold.]  The  tenancy  for  years  of  lands  within 
a  manor  is,  in  modern  times,  usually  a  common-law  estate, 
though  in  the  assessionable  manors,  parcel  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  customary  estates  for  years  still  subsist  (VIU.); 
and  where  a  copyholder  surrenders  for  years,  the  surrenderee 
becomes  a  customary  tenant  for  years  of  the  portion  of  the 
demesnes  so  surrendered. 

2.  The  services  of  a  manor  are,  the  rents,  and  other  ler- 
vires,  due  from  freehold  tenants  holding  of  the  manor. 
These  services  are  annexed  or  appendant  to  the  seigniory 
over  the  lands  holden  by  such  freehold  tenants.  The  lands 
holdcn  by  the  freeholders  of  the  manor  are  holden  of  the 
manor,  but  are  not  within,  or  parcel  of,  the  manor,  though 
within  the  lord's  fee,  or  manorial  seigniory. 

Copyholds,  being  part  of  the  demesnes,  are  not  held  of  the 
manor,  but  are  within  and  parcel  of  the  manor. 

The  demesne  lands  were  formerly  called  the  inland^  and 
the  tenemental  lands,  the  outland,  of  the  manor. 

3.  But  though  a  perfect  legal  manor  cannot  exist  without 
demesnes  and  services,  other  incorporeal  hereditaments, 
which  are  not  services,  may  be  parcel  of  the  manor,  as  ad- 
Towsons,  rights  of  common,  rights  of  way,  &c.,  and,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  oven  rents-seek  and  rents-charge. 

In  general,  the  power  of  holding  courts  of  justice,  whether 
for  the  decision  of  criminal  mattci-s  or  for  the  determination 
of  civil  rights,  can  be  exercised  only  under  authority  derived 
from  the  crown,  either  by  actual  grunt  or  by  prescription ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  usurpations  of  such  a  power,  the 
crown  may  at  any  time  issue  process  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
stituting an  inquuy  by  what  authority  [Quo  Warranto]  a 
subject  holds  a  court  of  justice.  But  it  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  feudal  system,  to  make  civil  jurisdiction  neces- 
sarily, and  criminal  jurisdiction  ordinarily,  coextensive  with 
tenure.  Upon  this  principle  there  is  inseparably  incident  to 
every  manor  a  court-baron  (curia  baronum),  being  a  court 
in  which  the  freeholders  of  the  manor  are  the  sole  judges, 
but  in  which  the  lord,  by  himself,  or  more  commonly  by  his 
steward,  presides.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court-baron  ex- 
tends over  all  personal  actions' in  which  the  debt  or  da- 
mages sought  to  be  recovered  are  under  40#. ;  and  real  actions 
in  resnect  of  lands  held  of  the  manor  oould  not  have  been 
brought  in  any  other  court,  except  upon  an  allegation  that 
the  lord  of  the  manor  had  in  the  particular  instance  granted 
or  abandoned  his  court  to  the  king  (quia  dominus  remisit 
curiam).  To  a  quo  warranto  therefore  for  holding  a  court* 
baron,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer — that  the  defendant  has  a 
manor.  As  this  court  was  essential  to  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  questions  respecting  the  right  of  property 
held  of  the  manor  arising  amongst  the  lord's  tenants,  there 
could  never  have  been  a  perfect  manor  without  a  sufficient 
number  of  'Veaholdert  to  oonstitttt«  tha  court-baron,  whteh 
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mtmlicr  most  ecMuist  of  three,  or  two  at  Uie  least;  three 
being  neoessary  where  the  litigation  was  between  two  nf 
the  freeholders.  The  practice,  which  pcerailed  in  Fran<  c, 
&C.,  of  borroutMg  suitors  from  the  court  of  the  lord  paia- 
mount,  to  make  up  a  sufficient  uamber  of  freeholders  to 
constitute  a  court,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  adopted  ui 
England. 

4.  Some  things  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  incident  u 
a  manor,  which  have  no  necessary  connexion  with  it.  11.k.« 
the  ownership  of  wastes  within  the  district  over  which  ti.i 
ma  no  rex  tends,  is  frequently  called  a  fHWfiertW  right,  th>iu;  i 
the  right  and  interest  of  the  lord  in  wastes^  over  which  u* 
acts  of  ownership  can  be  shown  to  have  been  exercij>cd  h. 
him.  rests  entirely  upon  the  presumption  in  favour  vi' 
the  lord,  arising  out  of  the  circumstance  of  his  being  tLf 
present  owner  of  the  demesne  lands,  and  the  former  o«i.i  r 
of  the  tenemental  lands  which  adjoin  sucli  wastes.  Tne 
same  presumption  would  arise  in  favour  of  any  other  u^i^e 
of  an  extensive  district.  It  is  however  true  that  lord*  .f 
manors  in  their  original  grants,  both  to  their  freehold  i^rA 
to  their  copyhold  tenants,  usually  reserved  the  waste  laii<i% 
giving  to  the  freeholders  and  copyholders  merely  rights  'A 
common  over  the  wastes.  Hence  it  arises  that,  in  poiut  <  t' 
£&ct,  manors,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  frequently  contau 
a  much  larger  portion  of  wastes  than  other  estates.  Fr oiii 
this  cause,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  manors  being  ge 
nerally  large  properties  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  several  statutes  have  given  to  lords  of  manors  pri- 
vileges in  respect  of  game,  and  the  appointment  of  ganitr 
keepers,  which  other  estates,  though  they  may  be  of  gn^aur 
extent  and  value,  do  not  enjoy.  But  except  in  pariicuijr 
cases  in  which  a  fi-ee-chase,  free-warren  [War&snJ,  or  le^&; 
park  [Park]  is,  by  royal  grant  or  prescription,  annexed  lu  a 
manor,  the  lord  of  a  manor  has  no  privilege,  iu  respect  uf 
game,  beyond  what  is  given  him  by  these  modem  statutes. 

Copyholds  are  a  common  incident  to  the  demesnes  of  s 
manor,  but  there  are  many  manors  in  which  this  species  of 
tenure  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  existed,  and  many  mure 
in  which  it  has  been  long  extinct ;  and  though  there  <irt.- 
now  no  copyholds  unooimected  with  a  manor,  the  custom  uf 
_  mising  by  the  lord's  rolls  appears  to  have  formerly  b<:«  m 
common  to  every  lord  or  freeholder  who  had  demesnes  «  hi<  ^j 
were  held  in  vdlenage.  So  the  right  to  have  acourt-leet  i*^ .. 
royal  franchise  [Lbrt],  under  which  the  grantee  holds  a  ouuit 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  king's  name,  over  the  tvstaats 
(residents)  within  a  particular  district.  This  privilege  ma> 
be  granted  to  persons  who  are  not  lords  of  manors ;  an  i 
where  the  grantee  has  a  manor,  the  limits  of  the  manor  au^ 
of  the  leet  are  not  always  co-extensive. 

Confusion  often  arises  in  the  use  of  the  terms  '  within  tl.o 
manor,'  '  within  the  fee  and  seigniory  of  the  manor/  a.  u 
'  within  the  ambit  of  the  manor.*  The  first  of  these  teruj» 
(and  its  equivalent  'parcel  of  the  manor')  applies  to  Ian  .^ 
&c.,  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  lord,  or  of  his  Ua.^- 
holders  or  copyholders ;  the  second,  to  lands  which,  bav.  ^: 
been  formerly  within  the  manor,  were,  before  the  statute  ( 
Quia  Emptores,  or  I>e  Prarogativ&  Regis,  fl>;rantedby  ;. 
lord  to  be  held  of  the  grantor  in  fee,  as  of  his  manor ;  1 1  >. 
term  '  within  the  ambit  of  the  manor*  is  applicable  to  Uii  i, 
which  though  surrounded  by  the  manor,  is  neither  parc«rl  . 
the  manor  nor  held  of  the  manor ;  land  which  never  «  . 
connected  with  the  manor  in  point  of  tenure,  or  wL  «  . 
having  been  formerly  within  the  manor,  has  been  in  ^^^z^^ 
way  alienated  from  it  in  fee. 

III.  Manors,  kow  created,-^ Since  the  statutes  of  Q'j.y 
Emptores  and  De  Prserogativfi  Regis  no  manors  have  yz  - 
bably  been  created ;  and  it  has  been  commonly  said  that  -« 
new  manor  could  afterwards  be  created.  But  as  a  propoaiii  . 
of  law  this  appears  to  be  stated  too  broadly.    The  former 
statute  has  been  held  not  to  apply  to  the  immediate  tenants 
of  the  king,  who  is  not  one  of  the  'magnates  and  oih^t 
(t.e.  inferior)  lords.'    The  latter  statute  speaks  only  of  lar.  •!« 
held  by  knight's-service,  and  therefore,  like  the  dao^e  in  th 
statute  of  wills  imposing  a  restriction  upon  the  de^iMn^  .  - 
lands  of  that  tenure,  appears  to  be  inapplicable  sinee  t:. 
abolition  of  mihtary  tenures.    Besides,  the  statute  of  Qu  « 
Emptores   Terrarum  has  been  held  to  contain  an    i:l 

EUed  exception  in  respect  of  alienations  made  with  i 
cenoe  of  all  lords,  mediate  or  immediate;  and  in  ii. 
statute  De  Pmrogativfi  Regis  we  find  an  express  exer- 
tion in  favour  of  alienations  made  with  the  liosoee  of  :  .r 
king.    It  seems  to  be  questionable  whether,  svan  bv  u.- 
common  lawi  the  immecUats  tenant  of  tht  eiovn  did  zu 
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Restormel,  Stoke-Climsland,  Tybeste,  Tewington,  Helston* 
in-Kerrier,  Moresk,  Tywarnhaile,  Penkneth,  Penlyn,  Rel- 
laton,  Helston-in-Trigsbire,  Liskeard,  Calstock,  and  Tal- 
skydy. 

The  earls  and  dukes  of  Cornwall,and,when  no  earl  or  duke, 
the  crown,  liuve  sent  from  time  to  time(commonly  every  seven 
years)  certain  persons  commissioned  to  visit  these  manors  in 
succession,ana  to  assess  the  lord's  demesnes,  i.e.  to  let  them  at 
Such  rents  and  upon  such  terms  as  might  appear  to  them  to  be 
advantageous  to  the  duchy.  The  courts  neld  by  the  com- 
missioners for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  authority  thus 
delegated  to  them  were  called  assessinm,  or  courts  of 
assesftion.  The  course  usually  was  to  let  the  land  until  the 
next  assession.  From  the  conventions  (covenants  or  en- 
gagements) entered  into  by  the  persons  to  whom  those 
demesnes  were  so  arrented,  the  interest  demised  was  called 
a  tenure  in  conventione^  and  the  tenants  were  styled  conven- 
tionaries.  These  demises  were  made  both  to  freemen  and 
villeins ;  the  former  being  called  free  conventionaries,  the 
latter  villein  or  native  conventionaries.  The  latter  class 
appear  to  have  become  extinct  in  the  1 6th  century. 

By  degrees  the  conventionary  tenants  acquired  an  in- 
heritable interest  in  the  certainty  of  the  renewal  of 
their  holdings  in  favour  of  themselves  and  their  descendants 
at  each  successive  assession.  The  conventionary  tenant 
thus  acquired,  like  a  copyholder  of  inheritance,  an  interest 
freehoM  in  point  of  duration,  without  a  freehold  tenure. 

In  conventionary  tenements  the  minerals  belong  to  the 
lord,  and  not  to  the  customary  tenant;  as  it  was  held  upon 
atrial  at  bar  in  1829,  which  lasted  seven  days  (/?oir0  v. 
Brenton,  3  Mann,  and  Ryl.,  133-364.) 

MANS,  LE,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Sarthe,  situated  on  the  river  Sarthe,  in  48°  l'  N.  lat.  and 
O""  11'  E.  long. ;  111  miles  from  Paris  in  a  direct  line  west- 
south-west,  or  122  miles  by  the  road  through  Versailles 
and  Chartres. 

This  town  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
called  Suindinum.  It  was  the  capital  of  that  division  of 
the  Aulerci  called  Cenomani  or  Cenomanni,  from  whom  it 
took  in  the  fourth  century  the  name  of  Cenomanni,  a 
fragment  of  which  remains  in  its  modern  designation.  In 
the  age  of  Charlemagne  it  was  considered  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  France.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  province 
of  Maine.  It  is  said  to  have  been  besieged  twenty- four 
times  between  the  reign  of  Clovis  and  that  of  Henri  IV. 
inclusive.  It  was  occupied  by  the  royalists  of  Vendee  in 
A.D.  1 793,  to  the  number  of  60,000.  They  were  driven  out 
by  General  Marceau  with  the  loss  of  many  men  and  much 
plunder.  It  was  suri^rised  by  a  party  of  Chouans  in  a.d. 
1799. 

The  town  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarthe,  a  little 
above  its  junction  with  the  Huine,  and  consists  of  two  parts 
or  quarters.  The  old  quarter,  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
consists  of  four  or  five  streets  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
narrow,  dark,  and  dirty,  connected  by  lanes  or  passages, 
some  of  which  have  steps,  while  others  are  so  steep  as  to  be 
impracticable  for  horses  and  carriages.  The  new  quarter, 
on  a  hill  not  immediately  adjacent  to  the  river,  occupies  a 
larger  space  than  the  old,  and  has  an  equal  population :  it 
is  well  built  and  agreeable,  though  irregularly  laid  out.  The 
Place  des  Halles  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  town.  The 
Place  des  Jacobins,  planted  with  trees,  was  formed,  toge- 
ther with  an  adjacent  public  walk,  in  1790,  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  religious  houses.  The  walk  covers  the  site  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre,  which  was  discovered  by  the  work- 
men in  laying  it  out.  There  is  another  public  walk  on  the 
bank  of  the  Sarthe.  The  principal  building  is  the  cathedral, 
built  on  the  foundations  of  an  antient  temple.  The  nave  is 
the  most  antient  part,  and  is  ascribed  to  tue  ninth  century 
by  some,  but  to  the  eleventh  by  others:  the  choir  and 
transepts  are  of  later  date,  perhaps  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  choir  is  admired  for  the  loftiness  of  its  roof,  the  bold- 
ness of  iu  architecture,  and  the  beauty  of  its  sUined  glass. 
There  is  a  tower  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  transepts, 
rismg  above  200  feet  from  the  ground.  The  cathedral  is 
surrounded  by  thirteen  small  chapels.  There  are  several 
other  churches:  that  attached  to  the  seminary  for  the 
priesthood  and  the  Church  of  the  Visitation  are  modern 
buildings.  That  of  Ia  Couture,  formerly  conventual,  is 
antient.  The  abbey  of  •t.  Vincent  is  now  occupied  as  the 
seminary  for  priests;  it  has  a  fine  front:  the  building  for 
merly  used  for  the  seminary  is  now  a  barrack.  The  high 
school  is  held  in  an  old  mooostio  building,  and  the  abbey  of 


La  Couture  has  been  converted  into  the  prafeoft  office 
rooms  in  it  are  occupied  by  a  public  library  of  40,000  or  ^u,'.  oo 
volumes,  and  700  MSS.,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  a-.«I 
a  collection  of  paintings.  The  town-hall  is  built  on  tfie  k  '*• 
of  the  former  palace  of  the  counts  of  Le  Mans,  which  it^>  : 
occupied  the  site  of  some  Roman  building,  of  which  tl  crc 
are  yet  some  remains.  The  court-house  is  well  laid  out,  «:•  1 
there  is  a  theatre.  The  houses  in  the  town  are  chietly  bu..; 
of  stone,  and  covered  with  slate. 

The  population  in  1831  was  19,672  town,  19,792  wh>>'e 
commune  ;  in  1836  it  was  23,164  for  the  commune.  ThiT^ 
are  considerable  manufactures  of  woollens,  cottons  n.i 
linens,  hosiery,  lace,  wax  candles,  and  soA  soap.  There  x.rt: 
bleaching  establishments  for  linen  and  wax,  tan-yardj&,  r..- 
rying-shops,  paper-mills,  and  breweries.  Considerable  ir a  It- 
is  carried  on  in  the  manufactured  articles  and  in  the  au':  >- 
cultural  produce  of  the  neighbourhood,  including  cheM»ut>. 
walnuts,  dried  fruits,  fat  fowls,  which  are  sent  to  Pari»,  •] 
trefoil  seed,  sent  to  Russia,  Sweden,  and  England.  1'\m 
weekly  cattle-market  is  well  attended ;  and  there  are  tvi.» 
yearly  fairs  of  eight  days  each.  The  town  is  the  omporu  tu 
of  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  good  inns,  cofl'»  c- 
houses,  reading-rooms,  and  public  baths. 

There  are  several  fiscal  or  judicial  government  ofii<*e);,  a 
seminary,  and  a  high  school, a  society  of  agriculture,  fit- 
ences,  and  arts,  a  royal  society  of  arts,  a  tree  school  r<r 
drawing,  an  hospital,  and  some  other  chirities.  It  is  tl.c 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  the  diocese  of  which  includes  tUi»  fU  - 
partment  and  tnat  of  Mayenne:  the  bishop  is  a  aufira^.^n 
of  the  archbishop  of  Tours. 

The  arrondisscment  of  Le  Mans  comprehends  ton  r.<.i- 
tons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  tne  peace,  and  I  >  >; 
communes.  The  area  of  it  is  734  square  mile:k  li.c 
population  in  1831  was  167,851 ;  in  1836,  164,667. 

MANSARD,  the  name  of  two  French  architects  of  grt  m 
celebrity  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Francois  Man sa^l, 
the  elder,  whose  father,  Absalon,  is  said  to  have  bei^n  ar- 
chitect to  the  kinff,  or  at  least  a  builder  in  the  n^^al 
service,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1 598.  At  the  lige  of  tweu'>  • 
two  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  by  h^  rc8torai.«it 
of  the  Hotel  Toulouse ;  and  a  short  time  afterwards  he 
was  commissioned  to  execute  the  portal  of  the  church  •  f 
the  Feuillans,  in  the  Rue  St.  lienor^.  The  reputatum  l:c 
acquired  by  these  works  soon  procured  him  abundant  (*in- 
ploy  men  t,  and  obtained  for  him  ample  opportunities  Ux 
displaying  his  talents.  Among  the  numerous  chati'-....^ 
erected  after  his  designs,  may  be  mentioned  Berni  i.t  r 
Paris,  Baleray,  Blerancourt,  Choi.sv,  and  that  of  M3i>.>  «>» 
which  last  was  built  for  the  presi(fent  De  Longueil,  auti  .^ 
generally  considered  his  ch^fToeuvre  among  his  edifices  «.: 
that  class. 

Amonghis  churches  the  most  noted  is  that  of  the  Val  \ 
Grace  at  Paris,  the  dome  of  which,  said  to  have  been  des  .^^ :'  •« 
after  that  of  the  chapel  of  the  Ch&teau  de  Fre&nes,  buil:  \  \ 
himself,  has  been  generally  extolled  as  a  fine  piece  of  ar'  ;..- 
tecture,  although  now  it  would  be  oonsiderea  a  grotc-.{  e 
composition  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  an  the  xm\\\  k 
and  meagre  taste  it  displays,  many  of  the  forms  Uf  ;; 
absolutely  barbarous.  The  fa<;ade  of  the  church  of  i:  •: 
Minimes  in  the  Place  Royale  is  also  by  him ;  and  has  b*  i  n 
admired  as  exhibiting  the  solution  of  a  knotty  problem,  \\.^ 
metopes  being  perfect  squares  throughout!  Such  was  t'.  e 
puerile  and  pedantic  triliiug  that  formerly  engaged  t!c 
attention  of  architects  and  connoisseurs,  and  for  ttie  sake  i 
which  they  overlooked  matters  of  infinitely  greater  iin^'.  r- 
tance  in  architectural  taste  and  design. 

Fran9ois  died  in  1666.  This  architect  is  said  to  h£\c 
been  the  inventor  of  the  curb  roof,  callecC  after  him,  a  S! .  .- 
sardt  which  consists  of  two  planes  on  each  side,  %  stcf{ .  r 
one  below  and  a  flatter  one  above.  It  has  however  U\\\* 
beauty  of  form  to  recommend  it,  having  very  much  the  Uk  h. 
of  being  broken  or  doubled. 

MANSARD,  JULES  HARDOUIN,  was  the  nephew  .  Y 
the  preceding,  being  the  son  of  a  painter  who  had  marru-i 
the  sister  of  Fran9ois.  Jules,  who  assumed  his  matcn  a: 
family  name  on  becoming  heir  to  his  uncle,  was  born  \t\ 
1648.  He  was  brought  up  by  Francois  to  bis  own  pn«re9~ 
sion,  in  which  he  afterwards  so  greatly  distinffuislied  him- 
self as  to  become  much  the  more  celebratea  of  the  tw  x 
Most  assuredly  he  had  ample  field  allowed  him  for  th«  dis- 
play of  his  talents,  since,  had  he  been  employed  on  no  oihi  r 
work,  he  was  called  to  execute  one  which  for  Uviah  prodi- 
gaUty  has  hardly  its  parallel  in  any  age  or  country.    Il  be* 
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IffanilleM,  and  he  was  entrusted  by  tne  king  with  fiill  power 
te  negotiate  on  the  lubject  of  a  new  administration  with  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  same  reasons  which 
made  him  refuse  political  office  seem  to  have  induced  him 
to  decline  the  custody  of  the  great  seal  when  it  was,  upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  offered  to  him.  He  preferred  the 
purely  judicial  office  of  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
where  he  was  safe  from  political  storms  and  the  vicissitudes 
which  they  produce.  Yet  in  that  office,  though  safe  from 
political,  he  was  not  safe  from  popular  storms.  His  political 
leanings  were  not  towards  the  popular  side ;  and  even  his 
conduct  as  a  judge,  though  now,  when  at  a  distance  from 
him  and  his  time  we  can  survey  it  with  calmness,  it  may 
appear  deserving  of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  reprehension 
heaped  on  it  by  such  writers  as  Junius,  was  at  the  time  not 
free  ftom  the  appearance  of  some  bias  against  popular  rights. 
The  following  passage  from  a  speech  of  his  in  the  House  of 
Lords  gives  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  seeking  popularity, 
for  which  he  always  entertained  a  great  contempt.  '  It  has 
been  said  by  a  noble  lord  on  my  left  hand,  that  I  likewise 
am  running  the  race  of  popularity.  If  the  noble  lord  means 
by  popularity  that  applause  bestowed  by  after-times  on  good 
and  virtuous  actions,  I  have  long  been  struggling  in  that 
race,  to  what  purpose  all-trying  time  can  alone  determine ; 
but  if  the  noble  lord  means  that  mushroom  popularity  that 
is  raised  without  merit  and  lost  without  a  crime,  he  is  much 
mistaken  in  his  opinion.  I  defy  the  noble  lord  to  point  out 
a  single  action  in  my  life,  where  the  popularity  of  the  times 
ever  nad  the  smallest  influence  on  my  determinations.  I 
thank  God,  I  have  a  more  permanent  and  steady  rule  for 
my  conduct — the  dictates  of  my  own  heart.  Those  that 
have  foregone  that  pleasing  adviser,  and  given  up  their 
mmds  to  be  the  slaves  of  every  popular  impulse,  I  sincerely 
pity ;  I  pity  them  still  more,  if  their  vanity  leads  them  to 
mistake  the  shouts  of  a  mob  for  the  trumpet  of  fame.  Ex- 
perience might  inform  them,  that  many,  who  have  been 
saluted  with  the  huzzas  of  a  crowd  one  day,  have  received 
their  execrations  the  next ;  and  many  who,  by  the  popu- 
larity of  their  times,  have  been  held  up  as  spotless  patriots, 
have  nevertheless  appeared  upon  the  historian's  page,  when 
truth  has  triumphed  over  delusion,  the  assassins  of  liberty. 
Why,  then,  the  noble  lord  can  think  that  I  am  ambitious  of 

resent  popularity,  that  relic  of  folly  and  shadow  of  renown, 
am  at  a  loss  to  determine.'  (ParL  Hist^  vol.  xvi:,  p.  977.) 

In  the  cases  of  the  trials  of  the  publishers  of  J  unius's 
letter  to  the  king,  Lord  Mansfield  incurred  much  popular 
odium  by  laying  down  the  doctrine  that  the  fact,  not  the 
law,  was  what  the  jury  had  to  consider.  In  the  trial  of 
Woodfall,  Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  summing  up,  directed 
the  jury, '  that  the  printing  and  sense  of  the  paper  were 
alone  what  the  jury  nad  to  consider  of.'  {State  Trials,  vol. 
XX.,  p.  900.) 

In  the  case  of  Wilkes,  which  occurred  in  the  same  year. 
Lord  Mansfield  remained  firm  to  his  former  opinion,  and  in 
allusion  to  the  odium  which  he  had  incurred  in  consequence, 
thus  expressed  himself:  '  I  honour  the  king  and  respect 
the  people ;  but  many  things,  acquired  by  the  favour  of 
either,  are,  in  my  account,  not  worth  ambition.  I  wish 
popularity,  but  it  is  that  popularity  which  follows,  not  that 
which  is  run  after.  It  is  that  popularity  which,  sooner  or 
later,  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  pursuit  of  noble  ends 
by  noble  means.  I  will  not  do  that  which  my  conscience 
tells  me  is  wrong,  upon  this  occasion,  to  gain  the  huzzas  of 
thousands,  or  the  daily  praise  of  all  the  papers  which  come 
fh>m  the  press:  I  will  not  avoid  doing  what  I  think  is 
right,  though  it  should  draw  on  me  the  whole  artillery  of 
libels,  all  that  falsehood  and  malice  can  invent,  or  the  cre- 
dulity of  a  deluded  populace  can  swallow.  I  can  say  with 
a  great  magistrate,  upon  an  occasion  and  under  circum- 
stances not  unlike, "  Ego  hoc  animo  semper  fui,  ut  invidiam 
virtute  partam,  gloriaro,  baud  infamiam,  putarcm." ' 

In  the  famous  riots  of  1780,  Lord  Mansfield*s  house  in 
Bloorasbury  Square  was  attacked  and  set  fire  to  by  the 
populace.  The  walls  were  all  that  were  left  of  it.  His 
library  of  books  and  MSS.,  bis  private  papers,  pictures, 
furniture,  and  other  valuables  were  all  consumed.  Though 
the  treasury,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, applied  for  the  particulars  and  amount  of  his  loss, 
with  a  view  to  compensation,  his  lordship  declined  returning 
any  account  of  his  loss,  lest,  he  said  in  his  letter  to  the 
Treasury, '  it  might  seem  a  claim  or  expectation  of  being  in- 
demnified.' 

Alter  having  presided  fbr  upwards  of  32  years  in  the 


eourt  of  king's  bench,  he  retired  firom  hisof&ce  in  irs^. 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  March,  1793,  in  the  89th  year  of  h  s 
age.  He  left  no  issue.  The  earldom  of  Mansfield,  why  h 
was  granted  to  him  in  1776,  descended  to  his  nephew,  Vi^* 
count  Stormont 

Lord  Mansfield's  judicial  character  stands  high.  H'« 
acute  and  powerful  intellect  enabled  him  to  take  a  c\^..t 
and  comprehensive  view  of  every  case.  The  depth  of  K  » 
legal  learning  has  been  questioned ;  probably  not  wit hcut 
reason.  And  this  want  of  depth,  assuming  it  to  lia>« 
existed,  may  account  for  his  sometimes  making  law  inMe^  1 
of  expounding  it— a  thing  sometimes  unavoidable  in  a 
judge;  and  though  extremely  difficult  to  do  well,  eas-icr  t>» 
do  ill  or  rndifierently  than  to  unravel  and  set  forth  in  lumia- 
ous  order  a  large  and  confused  mass  of  law  already  exL<»ti'  ^ 
on  a  given  subject:  which  suggests  the  reflection,  tha: 
though  that  judge  who  is  the  profoundest  lawyer  will  t't- 
the  most  competent  to  make  law,  at  least  to  know  when  it 
is  necessary  to  make  it,  yet  those  judges  who  aie  the  lea-t 
profound  lawyers,  and  consequently  the  least  able  to  (-^y 
when  law  needs  to  be  made,  will  be  the  most  likely  to  era*]** 
the  difficulty  of  elucidating  the  old  law  by  making  new. 
This  is  matter  of  every- day  experience  to  lawyers.  L/>r<l 
Mansfield's  judicial  legislation  has  been  most  succe^^ful 
in  some  branches  of  commercial  law.  In  the  law  of  rel 
property  he  was  less  successful.  For  example,  his  decision 
in  the  case  oi  Perrinv,  Blake,  which  involved  an  alteration 
in  the  old  establish^  rules  of  law,  particularly  as  regard*' I 
what  is  called  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case,  was  reversed  in  ibo 
Exchequer  Chamber-  (Fearne's  Contingent  Remaindi*r\^ 
p.  1 58 ;  and  Dougl.,  Eep,,  329  or  343  of  3rd  edition,  in  t\qu  .  \ 

In  reviewing  the  character  of  Lord  Mansfield,  his  princ  i- 
pies  of  toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  which  he  idli»- 
tained  both  in  parliament  and  on  the  bench,  ought  not  to  Xy: 
forgotten. 

{Life  qf  Lord  Mansflell,  by  Henry  Roscoe,  Esq.,  B:r- 
rister  at  Law.  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopttdia.) 

MANSLAUGHTER.    [Murder.] 

MAN  SOUR  A.    [Egypt.] 

MANTEGNA.  ANDREA,  was  bom  at  Padua,  in  U^'. 
His  parents  were  persons  in  humble  life.  It  does  not  ay  - 
pear  under  what  circumstances  or  at  what  age  he  became  \ 
pupil  of  Francesco  Squaricone,  who  was  so  struck  with  Ir^ 
talents  that  he  adopted  him  as  his  son.  On  Andrea  mar- 
rying a  daughter  of  Jacopo  Bellini,  8quaricone*s  coiuri  - 
titer,  the  latter  was  ofiended,  and  censured  his  puptl  :> 
much  as  he  had  before  praised  him ;  but  these  censure*, 
being  in  many  instances  well  founded,  only  tended  to  hw 
improvement,  which  was  further  promoted  by  the  frieod.r 
advice  of  the  brothers  Gentile  and  Giovanni  Bellini. 

His  chief  residence  and  his  school  were  at  Mantua,  vth*  r-- 
he  settled  under  the  patronage  of  the  marquis  Lodoxi*  * 
Gonzaga,  but  worked  occasionally  at  other  places,  e^^pecn. .  \ 
Rome.  There  are  several  of  his  oil  paintings  in  Mantua 
His  master-piece,  the  picture  Delia  Vittoria,  which  wa*  .n 
the  Oratorio  de*  Padri  di  S.  Filippo,  was  taken  by  t»,c 
French  and  placed  in  the  Louvre.  We  are  not  cert  a. ; 
where  it  now  is.  M.  FuseU,  who  saw  it  in  the  Lt»u\f»\ 
speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  Few  of  this  pamtfr> 
works  now  remain,  and  most  of  them  have  been  much  it  - 
jured.  One  of  his  greatest  and  most  celebrated  wotk*, 
•  The  Triumph  of  Julius  Ca?sar,'  was  part  of  the  rich  tra'.K  r\ 
of  paintines  that  belonged  to  the  Gonzaga  family,  which  \«  ^> 
purchasedby  King  Charles  I.  for  80,000/.  This,  the  giea!i>: 
and  most  esteemed  work  of  Mantegna,  consisting  of  nine  p  ^^ 
tures,  each  9  feet  high  and  9  feet  wide,  is  now  at  Ham  pi.  n 
Court.  Unhappily  it  was  coarsely  painted  over  by  Lai^uci  ro, 
in  the  time  of  William  111.  *  The  Triumph  of  Scipio,' pan.  i.  \ 
in  black  and  white,  and  in  admirable  preservation,  is  in  i.  e 
possession  of  Sir  George  Vivyan.  The  earl  of  Pembrukt? 
has  a  picture  by  Mantegna,  representing  Judith  with  tKe 
head  of  Holofernes;  and  in  the  British  Museum  there  w 
an  admirable  drawing  in  bistre  touched  wiih  white,  lo 
presenting  the  dominion  of  the  vices  over  the  virtue^  a 
counterpart  to  Mantegna*8  picture  in  the  gallery  of  tttt* 
Louvre  (No.  1107),  representing  the  vices  expelled  by  th  • 
virtues.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  painted  manycabim: 
pictures,  his  time  being  so  much  occupied  by  large  Wi»rk^ 
and  engraving:  though  not  the  inventor  of  this  an,  be  W8< 
the  first  engraver  of  his  time ;  the  series  of  plates  exerut<^  I 
by  his  own  hand  exceeds  fifty.  Mantegna  died  in  15o\ut 
the  age  of  74.  (Pilkington  and  Fuaeli,  Dictionary  ij 
Paintera;  Waagen's  Arts  and  Jrtiats  in  England^) 
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with  a  rubble  of  broken  stones  mixed  with  mortar;  the 
inner  lining  was  2  feet  thick,  the  outer  4  feet,  the  rubble 
4  feet— total  10  feet  The  form  of  the  city  was  slightly  el- 
liptical, and  about  equal  to  a  circle  of  1250  yards  in  diame- 
ter,  or  2^  miles  in  circumference.  The  number  of  towers,  if 
I  reckoned  right,  is  118,  the  curtains  are  generally  about 
80  feet  long,  the  towers  23  feet  in  the  face  and  13  in  the 
flanks.  Tbere  are  tea  gates,  the  approach  to  which  was 
carefully  defended.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  is  pro- 
tected by  a  wet  ditch,  formed  by  a  small  stream,  which  flows 
in  from  the  east,  and,  embracing  the  city  so  as  to  make  it 
an  L»land,  flows  westward  from  the  opposite  extremity.' 
{Travels  in  the  Morea,  i.,  p.  103-105.) 

MA'NTOVA,  DELEGAZIONE  DI,  a  province  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Verona  and  Rovigo,  on  the  north  by  Brescia  and  the 
southern  bank  of  the  lake  of  Garda,  on  the  west  by  Brescia 
and  Cremona,  and  on  the  south  by  the  duchies  of  Modena 
and  Parma.  The  province  of  Mantova  is  entirely  in  the 
great  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  forms  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Po.  It  extends  on  both  banks  of  that  river,  a  part,  though 
only  a  small  one,  lying  on  the  south  bank.  The  other 
rivers  of  the  territory  of  Mantova  are  the  Mincio  and  the 
Oglio,  both  affluents  of  the  Po.  The  Mincio  issues  out  of 
the  lake  of  Garda  at  Peschiera,  and  for  about  ten  miles 
marks  the  limits  between  Verona  and  Mantova,  after  which 
it  flows  across  the  territory  of  the  latter,  forms  the  lagoon 
in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  city  of  Mantua,  and  then 
enters  the  Po  below  Governolo.  The  length  of  the  pro- 
vince from  north  to  south  is  about  36  miles,  and  its  breadth 
is  about  32  miles:  the  population,  in  1837,  was  257,234, 
distributed  in  17  districts,  13  of  which  are  north  of  the  Po, 
viz.  Mantova,  Ostiglia,  Roverbella,  Volta,  Castiglion  delle 
Stiviero,  Castelgoffrcdo,  Asola,  Canneto,  Morgaria,  Borgo- 
forte,  Boziolo,  Sabbionetta,  Viadana;  and  four  south  of  the 
Po,  namely,  Gonaaga,  Revere,  Sermide,  and  Suzzara.  There 
is  no  town  of  any  importance  except  the  capital. 

The  territory  of  Mantova  is  noted  for  its  fertility.  It  con- 
tains numerous  fine  meadows  well  adapted  for  the  grazing 
of  cattle,  which  are  irrigated  by  numerous  streams  and 
canals;  vines  and  mulberry-trees  also  abound.  Landed 
property  is  very  valuable  in  this  district,  which  labours  how- 
ever under  two  disadvantages,  namely,  the  danger  of  the 
inundations  of  thePo,  to  prevent  which  the  dykes  and  gates 
are  kept  in  constant  repair  at  a  great  expense,  and  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  the  air  in  summer. 

MA'NTOVA  (or  MANTUA),  the  Town  of,  is  on  an 
island  about  Ave  miles  in  circumference,  in  the  middle  of  a 
lagoon  formed  by  the  Mincio,  and  is  joined  to  the  mainland 
by  causeways,  the  shortest  of  which  is  about  lOUO  feet  in 
length.  The  town  and  its  approaches  are  regularly  forti- 
fied, and  it  is  considered  the  strongest  fortress  ufltaly.  The 
town  is  well  built,  with  wide  streets  and  squares,  and  con- 
tains many  handsome  structures.  The  principal  buildings 
are— 1.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  with  many 
excellent  paintings,  chiefly  by  pupils  of  Giulio  Romano.  2. 
The  church  of  8t.  Andrea,  raised  by  the  architect  Leon  Bat- 
tista  Alberti,  of  Florence,  and  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Giulio  Romano  and  his  pupils,  and  with  the  mausolea  of  seve- 
ral distinguished  persons,  the  painter  Mantegna,  the  sculptor 
Sperandio,  the  botanist  Donalo,  the  poutCantelmi,  the  phi- 
losopher Pompunacio,and  other  illustrious  Mantuans.  Giulio 
Romano  himself,  who,  as  painter,  architect,  and  engineer, 
has  enriched  Mantua  with  numerous  works  of  art,  is  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Bamaba,  but  the  tombstone,  with  an 
inscription  over  his  grave,  has  been  obliterated  in  recon- 
structing the  church.  The  house  of  Giulio  Romano,  built 
by  himself,  is  still  standing.  3.  The  church  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, rich  in  paintings.  4.  The  public  hbrary  and  museum : 
the  sculpture  gallery,  although  little  noticed,  is  next  in 
va  ue  to  those  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Naples ;  the  library 
cuntains  8u,000  printed  volumes  and  many  MSS.  5.  The 
ducal  palace,  an  old,  vast,  irregular  structure,  partly  re- 
built by  Giulio  Romano,  with  some  good  paintings,  which 
have  been  much  injured  during  the  various  sieges  and  inva- 
sions which  Mantua  has  undergone.  The  portraits  of  the 
antient  dukes  of  Mantua  were  bespattered  with  lime  in  1 797 
by  the  political  fanatics  of  that  time,  who  testified  in  tliis 
manner  their  hatred  of  princes.  6.  The  gates  and  bridges  of 
Mantua,  especially  the  gate  dei  Mulini,  by  Giulio  Romano. 
7.  A  palace  outside  of  the  town,  called  '  of  the  T,'  because 
aome  say  it  is  built  somewhat  in  the  shnpe  ^  that  letter, 
whilat  others  pretend  that  the  name  is  derived  from  the  dia- 


lect word  »ejetto,*  which  means  a  drain  for  the  marsh  > 
waters  with  which  the  ground  was  encumbered.  Thth 
structure  was  originally  intended  for  stables  for  the  duken 
Gonzaga,  but  under  the  direction  of  Giulio  Romano  it  gr<.  w 
into  a  vast  palace.  The  same  artist,  with  his  disci [i.-^. 
painted  the  apartments,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Hall  f 
the  Giants,  and  contains  a  representation  of  the  dei'ci:  uf 
that  mythological  race  by  Jupiter. 

Two  miles  from  Mantua  is  the  village  of  Pictole,  whif  )•  a 
vague  tradition  reports  to  be  the  same  as  Andes,  \ir\:  \ 
birthplace.  The  dukes  of  Mantua  had  a  palace  here,  ra:.'  \ 
La  Virgiliana,  which  still  exists,  though  much  dilapidatt.I 

Tlie  town  of  Mantua  contains  about  25,000  inbabitaiitN 
independent  of  the  garrison.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  ba^  i 
lyceum  and  a  gymnasium.  In  1833  the  province  contain i  ! 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  elementary  schools  for  male  chil- 
dren, and  ninety-seven  for  females.  (Serristori,  Sas^^y 
StatUtico.)  The  Jews,  who  are  several  thousands  in  nuiu 
ber  in  Mantua,  have  their  own  schools  and  a  house  of  in- 
dustry supported  by  themselves. 

The  origin  of  Mantua  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  ante- 
Roman  times.  Virgil  {JSfu,  x.  201)  boasts  of  its  Etru*^can 
origin,  its  former  power,  and  says  it  was  inhabited  by  throe 
different  races;  and  Pliny  the  elder  (iii.  19)  obsgpes  tliat 
it  was  the  only  relic  of  the  Transpadane  Etru^Bs,  from 
whom  it  passea  into  the  power  of  the  Cenomani^Kuis.  af  id 
afterwards  became  subject  to  Rome  with  the  rest  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  it  was  successivetr 
subject  to  the  Goths,  the  Longobaras,  the  Franks,  and  tl.c 
German  emperors.    In  the  twelfth  century  it  asserted  its 
freedom  as  an  independent  municipality,  like   the  other 
Lombard  cities, but  afterwards  became  subject  to  native 
tyrants  or  usurpers.    The  remaining  history  of  Mantua  is 
given  under  Gonza.oa. 
MANTUA.    [Lombardy;  Mantova.] 
MANU  (a  word  which  implies  '  rational,'  from  m.z/i 
to  *  understand*),  according  to  a  judicious  Hindu  fictK^n, 
was  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  creatinjg  deity  Brahma,  the 
first  of  rational  beings,  and  the  progenitor  of  mankind,  whv> 
thence  are  called  MSnaviis,  or  Manuj&s  (of&pring  of  Manu ). 
To  this  primeval  sage,  the  father  of  the  human  race,  an  1 
consequently  their  patriarchal  ruler  and  legislator,  is  as- 
cribed a  celebrated  system  of  religious  and  civil  law,  wbirh 
in  the  beginning  of  time  was  revealed  to  him  by  Brabmfi,  aud 
has  been  lianded  down  by  tradition  to  the  present  age.     In 
other  words,  the  Sanskrit  work  now  extant)  and  indiscrimi- 
nately called  Smriti  (tradition),  or  Maiuivadharmasa^tr:i 
(the  Institutes  of  Manu),  is  deemed  bvthe  Hindus  not  on. . 
the  oldest  but  at  the  same  time  the  holiest  text  after  the 
Vedas.     Before  these  pretensions  of  the  sacred  code  to  an- 
tiquity and  authority  can  be  duly  appreciated,  it  will  U* 
convenient  to  state  its  contents,  and  to  point  out  the  lead:p.g 
features  of  a  system  at  once  so  comprehensive  and  so  com- 
plicated that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  dwell  upon  lu 
particular  precepts  without  entering  fully  into  the  labinntii 
of  Hindu  religion  and  ceremonies.    The  work  is  di\uU'd 
into  the  twelve  following  chapters: — L,  On  the  creation ;  lu 
On  education,  or  on  the  first  order ;  iiL,  On  marriage,  or  <m 
the  second  order ;  iv..  On  economics  and  private  moraU ; 
v.,  On  diet,  purification,  and  women;  vi..  On  devotion,  it 
on  the  third  and  fourth  orders ;  vii..  On  government,  or  on 
the  military  class;  viii..  On  judicature,  and  on  law,  private 
and  criminal ;  ix.,  On  the  commercial  and  servile  classtr^ : 
X.,  On  the  mixed  classes,  and  on  time  of  distress ;  xi^  U-i 
penance  and  expiation ;  xiL,  On  transmigration  and  fiu.l 
beatitude. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  first  or  last  chapter ;  the  fir-t 
is  occupied  with  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  whde 
code,  and  with  a  problem  of  cosmogony,  in  accordance  w;ih 
the  wild  and  fanciful  conceptions  of  Hindu  metaphysics  and 
natural  philosophy ;  the  twelfth  chapter  contains  a  detailel 
system  of  metempsychosis  and  final  punishments,  clo^elr 
connected  with  the  institutes  of  temporal  law.  It  is  obvious 
that  either  a  strict  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  judici  i . 
code  has  been  neglected,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  m>»- 
narchical  and  civil  laws  (vii.-xi.)  have  purposely  been  sef  a- 
rated  from  the  general  duties  contained  in  the  first  half  kI 
the  work.  These  for  the  most  part  are  of  a  religious  cha- 
racter, being  engrafted  on  the  most  rigid  distinction  of  casto, 
and  therefore  totally  dependent  upon  the  hierarchical  ruir> 
of  the  first  order,  by  which  even  the  minutest  actions  of  iLc 
inferior  classes  are  invariably  to  be  regulated.    Without 
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tioned  by  the  sacred  code.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly 
stated  as  a  rule  laid  down  by  antient  sages,  that  cultivated  land 
shall  be  the  property  of  him  who  has  cut  away  the  wood,  or 
who  has  cleared  and  tilled  it  (9, 44).  To  prove  the  inviolability 
of  the  tenure  of  land,  in  which  the  proprietor  is  rather  pro- 
tected than  limited  by  government,  many  special  laws  might 
be  produced,  such  as  those  concerning  landmarks  and 
boundaries,  the  common  ponds  by  which  the  fields  are 
watered,  the  punishment  inflicted  on  herdsmen  and  owners 
for  injuring  cattle;  and  so  far  is  the  agricultural  tenant 
from  being  disturbed  in  his  possession,  that  even  if  land 
be  injured  by  his  neglect,  he  shall  only  be  punished  by  a 
heavier  tax. 

The  most  striking  feature  by  which,  on  the  whole  and 
notwithstanding  its  many  glaring  defects,  this  code  is  dis- 
tinguished, is  the  rigour  and  purity  of  its  morals. 
A  complete  system  of  ethics  might  be  gathered  from  the 
scattered  moral  sentences,  of  which  we  subjoin  the  following 
few  examples.  *  Let  not  a  man  be  querulous,  even  though  in 
pain ;  let  him  not  injure  another  in  deed  or  in  thought,  let  him 
not  even  utter  a  word  by  which  his  fellow-creature  may  suffer 
uneasiness  (2,  161).  lict  him  bear  a  reproachful  speech 
with  patience ;  let  him  speak  reproachfully  to  no  man ;  with 
an  angry  man  let  him  not  in  return  be  angry;  abused,  let  him 
speak  mildly  (G,  47).  Let  him  say  what  is  true,  but  let  him 
say  what  is  pleasing :  let  him  speak  no  disagreeable  truth, 
nor  let  him  speak  agreeable  falsehood  (4,  136  ff.)*  Though 
oppressed  by  penury,  in  consequence  of  his  righteous  deal- 
ings, let  him  never  give  his  mind  to  unrighteousness  (4, 
171);  let  him  be  firm  in  his  contentment  and  check  all 
desire  of  acquiring  more  than  he  possesses,  for  happiness 
has  its  root  in  content,  and  discontent  is  the  root  of  misery 
(4,  12).  A  wise  man  should  constantly  discharge  all  the 
moral  duties,  though  he  perform  not  constantly  the  cere- 
monies of  religion  (4,  204);  he  should  act  without  any  view 
of  reward,  and  constantly  shun  religious  hypocrisy,  for  he 
who  describes  himself  to  worthy  men  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  truth  is  the  most  sinful  wretch  in  the  world;  he  is  the 
worst  of  thieves,  a  stealer  of  minds  (4,  255).  Even  here 
below  an  unjust  man  attains  no  felicity,  nor  he  whose 
wealth  proceeds  from  giving  false  evidence;  for  the  soul 
itself  is  its  own  witness :  offend  not  thy  soul,  the  supreme 
internal  witness  of  men.  The  sinful  have  said  in  their 
hearts,  "No  one  sees  us.*'  Yes,  the  gods  distinctly  see 
them,  and  so  docs  the  spirit  within  their  breasts  (4,  170,  8, 
84).  He  who  perseveres  in  good  actions,  in  subduing  his 
passions,  in  bestowing  gifts,  in  gentleness  of  manners.  Who 
bears  hardships  patiently,  who  associates  not  with  the 
malignant,  who  gives  pain  to  no  sentient  being,  obtains 
final  beatitude  (4,  246  ;  12,  10).  Single  is  each  man  bom, 
single  he  dies,  single  he  receives  the  reward  of  his  good,  and 
single  the  punishment  of  his  evil  deeds.  When  he  leaves 
his  corpse,  like  a  log  or  lump  of  clay  on  the  ground,  his 
kindred  retire  with  averted  faces,  but  his  virtue  accompanies 
his  soul*  (4,  240).  The  principal  moral  duties  in  general 
are  summed  up  in  the  following  passage :  '  The  avoiding 
of  all  injury  to  animated  beings,  veracity,  the  abstaining  from 
thetl  and  from  unj  ust  seizure  of  property,  cleanliness  and 
command  over  the  bodily  organs,  form  the  compendious 
system  of  duty,  which  Manu  has  ordained  for  the  four 
classes'  (10.  C3).  To  conclude  with  the  words  of  Sir  William 
Junes:  '  The  work  contains  abundance  of  curious  matter, 
extremely  interesting  both  to  speculative  lawyers  and  anti- 
quaries, with  many  beauties  which  need  not  to  be  pointed 
out,  and  with  many  blemishes  which  cannot  be  justified  or 
palliated ;  it  is  a  system  of  despotism  and  priestcraft,  both 
indeed  limited  by  law,  but  arli'ully  conspiring  to  give  mutual 
support.* 

The  time  at  which  the  laws  of  Manu  were  composed  is 
wholly  uncertain,  and  it  was  only  from  conjecture  that  the 
eminent  Sanskrit  scholar  whom  we  have  just  named  fixed 
the  twelfth  century  B.C.  as  the  probable  epoch  of  their  com- 
position. Generally  speaking  we  may  safely  pronounce  it 
the  code  of  an  already  reBned  and  enlightened  people,  and 
the  work  itself  bears  ample  testimony  that  a  very  ad- 
vanced degree  of  civilization  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Hindus  when  these  laws  were  promulgated.  For  produc- 
ing every  article  of  luxury  an  immense  variety  of  professions 
would  be  required.  And  as  a  Sudra  deciding  causes  of  law, 
and  even  a  Sudra-king,  are  mentioned  (4.  61;  8,  21), 
and  as  king  Vena  is  censured  for  having  given  rise  to  a 
confusion  of  classes  (9,  66),  it  would  seem  that  the  order 

of  things  wa9  then  nearly  the  »ame  a«  in  modem  times,  in 


which,  aooording  to  the  remark  of  a  jndioioiM  obeerrer. 
'  every  profe8sion»  with  few  exceptions,  is  open  to 
every  description  of  i)er8on8,  and  the  dtKounigeiDeDi 
arising  from  religious  prejudices  is  not  greater  than 
what  exists  in  Great  Britain  from  the  effects  of  munacipal 
and  corporation  laws.'  (Colebrooke,  Remarkt  on  the  Hut- 
bandry  and  Internal  Commerce  of  Bengal^  Lend.  If^Mi, 
p.  1 74 ;  Rickards's  India,  or  Facts  mSmitted  io  IUhm' 
trate  the  Character  and  Condition  of  the  Native  InhM- 
tants,  London,  1828.)  Even  intellectual  culture  is  found  v» 
have  made  considerable  progress :  the  Vedas  are  vriticD, 
and  must  be  read,  with  accents  and  letters  well  pronounced ; 
heretical  books  are  mentioned  (2,1 1),  legal  questions  nu^t 
be  decided  by  arguments  and  rules  drawn  from  local  uogo 
and  from  written  codes  (8, 3),  and  written  edicts  of  ktn^« 
were  by  their  frequency  liable  to  forgery  (9,  232).  But 
after  all,  and  what  is  most  important,  the  burning  ofmdows 
is  totally  unknown:  on  the  contrary,  a  widow  is  letealu 
bound  to  devote  herself  to  pious  austerity,  and  may  e\tsn  U.* 
lawfully  married  to  the  brother  of  her  deceased  kusUaiitl, 
as  she  could  marry  any  other  man  during  the  reign  of  kiiik; 
Vena  (3,  173;  5,  157).  Now  the  duties  of  a  Salti,  ^> 
minutely  detailed  in  works  of  later  date,  could  not  pos»«)tI;i 
be  omitted  in  a  sacred  code  of  law,  and  therefore  the  work 
seems  at  least  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  India  by  the  Ma^^* 
donians,  who  were  fully  acquainted  with  these  horrid  »aci  h 
ftces. 

The  learned  Hindus  agree  that  many  laws  enacted  h\ 
Manu  were  confined  to  the  first  three  ages  of  the  world,  ai.' I 
have  no  force  in  the  present  age ;  some  of  them  have  been 
abolished  or  modified  by  subsequent  Hindu  lawgi\er>« 
according  to  whom  the  work  is  rather  to  be  honourra  thuu 
to  be  strictly  followed.  In  fact  for  a  lone  time  it  has  forme'i 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  juridical  system^  and  may 
he  considered  as  the  oldest  text-book  of  law  extant,  or  a> 
the  Hindu  'Institutes,'  preparatory  to  the  copious  'Digests,' 
*  Pandects,'  and  other  legal  works  now  in  use  among  tht 
different  juridical  schools  in  India.  (Ellis,  in  Madn'» 
Transactions,  vol  i.,  and  Sir  Thomas  Strange,  Hindu  Lau  . 
principally  with  r^erence  to  such  portions  of  it  as  concern 
the  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  King's  Courts  m 
India,  Lend.  1830.) 

The  '  Institutes*  of  Hindu  law,  or  tlie  '  Ordinances  <^f 
Manu,' were  verbally  translated  from  the  original  by  S.r 
William  Jones,  1794.  The  Sanskrit  text  with  the  glua^  «>f 
Kulliikabhatta  was  published  at  (Calcutta  in  1013.  and  4 
new  edition  of  the  metrical  text,  together  with  Sir  WMli:i'.i 
Jones's  translation,  carefully  collated  with  the  original*  ^  a^ 
prepared  by  Sir  Graves  Haughton,  1822,  1825.  Another 
valuable  edition,  with  select  notes  and  a  French  interfirc lo- 
tion, by  Loiseleur  des  Longchamps.  was  published  at  :SU4>- 
burg  in  1830. 

MANUCODIArrA.    [BiKDs  of  Paradise,  vol.  iv.,  r 
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Manuel,  NICLAUS,  who  claims  notice  not  only  :^ 
an  artist,  but  as  a  poet  and  author,  and  one  who  took  uii 
active  part  in  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland,  was  born  at 
Bern  in  1484.    His  real  name  is  ounjoctured  by  his  rv<ci.: 
biographer.  Dr.  Griineisen,  to  have  been  AUeman,  but  w  - 
he  was  illegitimate,  it  was,  for  family  reasons,  changed  at'.- 
grammatically  into  that  of  Manuel.    It  is  further  coi»jt<  - 
tured  that  he  was  brought  up  by  his  maternal  gramirj.ih<' . . 
Thiiring  Frickart.    Having  made  choice  of  painting  ?i«^  . 
profession,  he  studied  the  art  at  C^lmar,  under  the  %l.- 
cessors  of  the  celebrated  Martin  Schon,  until  the  faui«?     r 
Titian  attracted  him  to  Venice,  where  he  became  one  of  1  ..* 
pupils.    This  period  is  fixed  by  his  biographer  abuut  •  1* 
year  1511,  at  which  time  he  was  married.    He  is  said  *- 
have  assisted  Holbein,  in  1 515.  ifi  his '  Dance  of  Deatli  ;*  >c! 
this  is  very  questionable,  because  he  was  himself  em plo^ir  . 
at  that  time  in  painting  the  same  subject  at  Bern,  which  t  t 
executed  in  fresco  in  the  cloister  of  the  Dominicaas.     H 
also  ornamented  his  own  house  with  a  large  fresco,  rrpr^ 
senting  Solomon  worshipping  idols.  But  of  tliese  and  sever 
other  of  his  works  nothing  now  remains  except  acme  sni*l 
water-colour  copies  preserved  in  the  library  at  Basic.     I 
seems  however  that  his  pencil  did  not  bring  him  suffirit  *  : 
for  the  maintenance  of  bis  family,  on  which  account  he  r<  > 
solved  to  try  to  advance  himself  in  military  and  pub. 
affaii*s.    He  served,  as  quarter-roaster  or  commissary,  antt>  >  . 
the  Swiss  allies  who  assisted  Francis  I.  in  his  expediu* 
against  Milan,  1522,  and  was  present  both  at  th#  alorm^i:^* 
of  Novara  and  the  battle  of  Bicocca.    In  the  following  ^ 
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properly  applied,  most  beneficial ;  but  it  may  beeoma  inert, 
or  even  noxious,  when  applied  injudiciously. 

The  property  to  which  lime  owes  its  chief  power  in  pro- 
moting vegetation  is,  its  combining  with  certain  elements  of 
decay^  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  forming  a  com- 
pound which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  which  attracts  carbonic 
acid  and  moisture  A-om  the  atmosphere.    This  substance  is 
readily  taken  up  into  the  sap  by  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  and 
supplies  the  plant  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon, 
which  are  the  elements  of  all  vegetable  substances,  if  we 
except  a  few  which  also  contain  nitrogen,  one  of  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  the  atmosphere.    Thus  we  see  that  air, 
water,  and  carbonic  acid  are  sufficient  to  afford  all  the  ele- 
ments of  vegetables,  and  that  the  use  of  the  lime  is  chiefly  to 
facilitate  the  absorption  of  these  elements,  besides  depositing 
a  very  minute  portion  of  the  pure  earth  in  certain  parts  of  the 
vegetable.  Thus  for  lime  acts  as  a  solvent,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  alkaline  salts,  which,  in  a  much  smaller  quantity* 
would  have  the  same  effect.  The  alkalies  are  seldom  used  as 
manure  in  a  pure  state,  but  they  abound  in  ashes,  sea-weeds, 
and  all  woody  fibres  of  vegetables;   and  when  these  are 
used  as  manures,  the  alkali  produces  its  effect.     Lime, 
being  so  much  more  abundant,  and  obtained  at  compa- 
ratively little  cost,  is  preferred.     But  lime,  besides  its 
effect  on  the  humus  in  the  soil,  acts  also  on  the  clay  which 
it  may  contain ;  and  where  this  is  abundant,  its  effect  is 
most  beneficial.     For  this  purpose  it  need  not  be  in  a 
caustic  state ;  and  chdk,  which  can  be  used  in  much  greater 
quantity,  from  its  abundance  in  many  parts  of  England, 
effects  a  much  more  permanent  improvement  in  the  soil. 
But  chalk  acts  also  chemically  wherever  acids  exist  in  to6 
great  abundance,  whether  they  be  mineral  or  vegetable: 
it  neutralizes    these    acids,  and  in  doing   so    generallr 
gives  out  some  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  is  combined 
with:  and  this,  before  it  is  quite  expanded  into  gas,  is 
readily  taken  up  by  the  moisture  in  the  soil  and  carri«i  into 
the  vessels  of  the  plants,  where  it  deposits  the  carbon, 
letting  the  oxygen  escape  by  the  pores  of  the  bark  and 
leaves. 

Where  limestone  is  abundant,  and  the  burning  of  it  is 
expensive,  it  is  sometimes  broken  and  pounded  fine :  in  this 
state  it  is  of  great  use  in  stiff  soils.  At  first  it  acts  merely 
mechanically,  as  fine  sand  would  do;  but  gradually  pul- 
verising and  meeting  with  acids,  its  chemical  effects  become 
apparent. 

The  use  of  quick-lime  in  rendering  inert  vegetable 
fibres  soluble,  and  hastening  the  decomposition  of  animal 
substances,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  agriculture. 
Substances  may  be  rendered  highly  enriching  in  a  short 
time,  which,  without  it,  would  have  lain  long  dormant  in  the 
soil  or  the  dung- heap.  Its  effects  in  this  way  will  be  more 
particularly  noticed  when  we  treat  of  composts. 

Wherever  there  is  peaty  matter  in  the  soil,  which, 
owing  to  the  tannin  principle  which  it  contains,  is,  by 
itself,  perfectly  incapable  of  putrefaction,  lime  is  the 
true  remedv.  Assisted  by  foDculent  matter  to  produce  a 
degree  of  heat  and  fermentation  in  it,  lime  soon  dis- 
solves peat  and  converts  it  into  real  humus,  than  which 
there  is  no  better  food  for  vegetation.  The  ashes  of  burnt 
peat  act  in  a  different  way ;  they  contain  alkaline  salts  and 
earths  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  They  do  not  fUrnish 
any  substance  from  which  a  plant  derives  its  chief  increase 
in  bulk,  but  they  serve  to  prepare  other  substances  in  the 
earth  and  convert  them  into  manure.  They  have  also  some 
effect  in  stimulating  the  action  of  the  vessels  which  elabo- 
rate the  different  juices,  as  culinary  salt  has  on  the  stomach 
of  most  animals.  At  least  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
so  from  analogy  in  the  absence  of  positive  proof.  From  all 
this  the  practical  use  of  lime,  chalk,  or  ashes  is  readily 
deduced.  In  a  very  stiff  clay,  chalk  or  lime  will  render 
it  much  more  porous,  and  admit  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  it  will  correct  acidity  and  assist  the  nutritious  effects 
of  animal  and  vegetable  manures.  Quick-lime  spread  on 
a  soil  abounding  in  vegetable  matter  will  make  it  active  by 
dissolving  the  half-decomposed  fibres  and  converting  them 
into  a  soluble  mucilage:  being  extremely  minutely  divided 
by  its  property  of  attracting  moisture  rapidly,  a  very  small 
quantity  produces  an  immediate  effect.  Hence  it  is  gene- 
rally spread  over  fallows  or  clover-leys,  which  are  preparing 
for  wheat-sowing.  If  it  were  put  on  the  land  long  before 
the  seed  is  sown,  it  would  have  lost  its  chief  power  by  at- 
tracting carbonic  acid  and  returning  to  the  state  of  carbonate 
or  chalk,  and  all  the  expense  of  burning  would  be  thioim 


away,  except  as  fkr  as  it  has  thoroughly  pulveriiwd  it  But 
frost  does  this  with  chalk  spread  before  winter  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate ;  and  a  good  dressing  with  chalk  will  last  in 
the  soil*  and  its  effects  be  preserved,  many  years  after  all 
the  lime  would  have  disappeared.  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  mere  experiment  and  calculation  whether  it  bejnore 
profitable  to  put  ten  waggon-loads  of  chalk  on  an  acre  of 
stiff  clay,  or  one  or  two  waggon-loads  of  quick-Une^  U 
the  soil  be  very  tenacious,  the  chalk  will  probably  be  th< 
most  profitable  in  the  end  as  well  as  the  cheapest;  but  fur 
a  few  crops  the  lime  may  appear  to  have  th«  advantatze. 
Every  thine  depends  on  situation,  and  the  oomparativ« 
facility  vrith  which  lime  and  chalk  can  be  procured. 

On  poor  sands  chalk  will  be  found  to  produce  a  greater 
and  more  permanent  improvement  than  the  same  value  m 
lime,  which*  unless  it  be  mixed  with  clay  or  vegetable  luU- 
stances,  will  not  be  of  great  use  on  such  soils.  When  marl 
can  be  procured,  or  clay  and  chalk,  these  will  be  the  be»t 
correctives  for  the  porous  nature  of  sand,  whethar  mixed 
by  nature  or  artificially.  But  marls  are  chiefly  amendmen ts, 
and  as  such  will  be  noticed  separately.    [Maal.] 

The  substances  which  have  generally  been  used  as  ma- 
nures are  numerous  and  various,  and  have  bem  di\id(.>d 
into  stimulatinff  and  nourishing  manures.  All  saline  sub* 
stances  are  rauKed  imder  the  first,  and  all  oi^ganic  matter 
under  the  second.    , 

When  ip^orance  sheltered  itself  under  vague  tenna,  the 
fertility  ofthe  soil  was  attributed  to  the  genmi  tenn  *  salt  * 
or  'nitre,'  both  very  undefined  substancesi  which  led  to 
errors  instead  of  promoting  the  investigation  of  truth  by 
observation.  Nitre  was  supposed  to  exist  indewa»  nuns, 
and  snow.  All  vegetables  were  supposed  to  consist  of  salt 
and  earth,  or  more  properly  of  soluble  and  insoluble  sub- 
stances, and  on  this  uncertain  foundation  theories  were 
built  and  practices  recommended.  It  was  said  that  wb^ 
the  soil  was  fallowed  it  imbibed  nitre  from  the  atmoephetv. 
because  it  was  known  that  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
decomposing  in  a  heap  of  earth  gradually  produced  nitrv, 
which,  although  it  did  not  actually  absorb  it  from  ibe  air. 
was  certainly  generated  by  combining  the  elements  uf 
atmospheric  air  with  the  alkali  which  existed  in  the  orga- 
nic matter;  and,  as  the  earth  from  which  the  nitre  wa&  ei* 
tracted  was  an  excellent  manure,  from  the  remajning  por- 
tion of  organic  matter  in  it,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  effect 
of  the  nitre  which  remained.  That  nitre  may  be  of  use  m 
some  cases  we  will  not  deny ;  but  there  is  not  the  alighu-st 
foundation  for  believing  that  it  is  the  real  pabulum  •>( 
plants,  or  that  the  soil  owes  its  fertility  entirely  to  its  pre- 
sence. 

From  the  most  accurate  analysis  of  the  component  paru 
of  plants,  it  is  ascertained  that  salts  and  earths  form  a  lery 
inconsiderable  portion  of  their  substance,  and  that  carb^Mi 
and  water  furnish  by  far  the  greatest  part  The  nitrog\-n 
of  the  atmosphere  is  found  only  in  some  of  tbem»  and  all 
metallic  substances  seem  entirely  adventitious. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  all  the  carbon  in  plants  might 
be  supplied  by  the  atmosphere,  but  this  is  not  supported 
by  any  proof;  on  the  contrary,  plants  will  not  thrive^  uoleM 
there  be  in  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  substanoea  which 
contain  carbon,  that  is,  chiefly  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  chalk.  The  two  first  readily  part  with  it,  but 
the  latter  retains  it  too  strongly  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
the  plants  draw  any  of  it  from  this  source,  unless  whex«  a 
stronger  acid  is  present  to  release  the  carbonic  acid  by  tts 
greater  affinity  to  lime.  We  may  conclude  then,  that  frvm 
whatever  source  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  v^etable  sub- 
stances are  derived,  the  carbon  comes  from  the  deoompositiun 
of  organic  substances,  either  animal  or  vegetable,  and  that 
these,  in  a  certain  state  of  deeomposition,  affi>rd  the  supply 
of  curbon  by  which  the  plant  increases  and  secretes  lu 
juices.  As  in  the  animal  digestion  the  chemical  affinities, 
as  observed  in  the  raw  materials,  seem  all  to  be  set  at  de- 
fiance, or  greatly  modified  by  a  vital  energy  of  that  oi^gan, 
so  in  the  conversion  of  the  simple  v^etable  sap,  differu\.: 
but  little  firom  pure  water,  into  the  various  substances  which 
are  produced  by  vegetation,  no  analog  can  be  dimwn  from 
the  experiments  of  the  laboratory.  Nature  alone  has  xkw 
secret  of  transmutation,  and  it  is  only  by  watching  her  op<^ 
rations  and  endeavouring  to  imitate  them,  that  we  cmn  hope 
to  come  to  usefhl  practical  results. 

These  preliminary  observations  are  necessary  to  the  c»in- 
sideration  of  the  comparative  importance  of  vacioQ*  sub- 
stances used  as  manorei. 
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yard.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  liauid  is  readily  ascer- 
tained hy  an  instrument,  and  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
obsenring  this  liquid  manure  can  jud^e  most  accurately  of 
its  strength,  and  of  the  degree  of  putrefaction  which  it  has 
undergone. 

Notwithstanding  some  apparently  contradictory  opinions, 
it  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  had 
long  experience  of  its  use,  that  urine  and  similar  animal 
substances  have  a  more  powerful  effect  on  the  soil,  when 
they  have  undergone  a  certain  degree  of  putrefaction,  than 
when  they  are  used  in  a  fresh  state,  and  that  this  is  pro- 
duced with  the  least  loss  of  substance  when  the  liquid  has 
been  confined  in  close  vaulted  cisterns  which  admit  the  ex- 
ternal air  only  partially.    On  light  soils  this  liquid  has  a 
most  fertilising  efiect,  if  it  is  used  frequently  in  small  por- 
tions at  a  time.    On  very  heavy  soils  this  effect  is  not  so 
apparent,  and  for  such  soils  the  liquid  is  accordingly  mixed 
with  sand  or  any  light  earth  before  it  is  applied ;  or,  instead 
of  using  it  at  once  upon  the  land,  it  is  poured  over  the  litter, 
which  has  been  collected  in  a  heap  or  in  a  yard,  after  hav- 
ing served  for  the  cattle.    This  litter,  having  been  deprived 
of  the  urine  which  would  otherwise  have  mixed  with  it, 
would  rot  very  slowly  and  produce  a  very  inferior  kind  of 
manure,  unless  it  were  moistened,  and  fermentation  were 
excited  by  pouring  the  half-putrefied  urine  over  it.    It  may 
be  objected  that  if  the  urine  is  only  collected  to  moisten 
the  straw  which  has  served  as  litter,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
let  it  be  mixed  at  first,  without  the  trouble  of  pumping  it 
up  and  the  expense  of  a  cistern  to  hold  it.    But  we  shall 
soon  see  that  there  is  a  very  wide  difference.    In  the  com- 
mon mode  of  collecting  farm-yard  dung,  the  straw  is  very 
unequally  impregnated  with  animal  matter:  at  one  time  it 
will  contain  a  large  portion  and  run  rapidly  into  fermenta- 
tion ;  at  another,  there  will  be  so  little,  that  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  heat  is  excited  in  it.    By  separating  the  urine 
and  litter,  the  straw  will  go  much  furtner,  and  can  be  mixed 
with  the  urine  at  the  most  advantageous  time;   thus  it 
forms  a  much  richer  manure  in  a  smaller  compass,  from 
not  being  so  much  diluted  with  water.     Should  there  be  a 
deficiency  of  sti-aw,  earth  or  sand  will  supply  its  place,  in  as 
far  as  soaking  up  the  rich  juices ;    for  the  addition  to  the 
manure  from  the  decomposition  of  the  straw  itself  is  very 
small  in  proportion  to  that  which  animal  juices  afford.    If 
the  liquid  is  collected  from  a  stable  or  a  yard  where  cattle 
are  kept  as  soon  as  it  is  produced,  and  is  carried  off  into  a 
cistern,  there  will  be  a  much  better  and  drier  bed  left  for 
the  cattle,  especially  if  the  rain  is  kept  off  by  light  shades. 
When  the  litter  is  soiled  to  a  certain  degree,  it  may  be  re- 
moved to  a  heap  in  a  proper  place,  where  its  conversion  into 
rich  dung  may  be  effected  by  the  addition  of  putrefying 
urine,  than  which  nothing  will  so  soon  rot  vegetable  fibres, 
if  the  air  be  admitted  to  the  heap.  The  portion  which  is  not 
vanted  for  some  time  may  be  left  to  decompose  more  slowly ; 
afid  as  the  time  approaches  when  it  is  wanted  for  the  land, 
it  may  be  managed  so  as  to  be  in  that  state  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  most  effective  in  the  improvement  of  the 
crops. 

There  is  some  appearance  of  certainty  and  regularity  in 
this  mode  of  making  a  dunghill,  which  there  scarcely  is  in 
the  common  practice  of  accumulating  straw,  dung,  and 
urine  without  any  regularity  in  a  farm-yard,  turning  it  over 
when  the  cattle  leave  it  for  the  pastures,  and  carrying  so 
many  cart-loads  per  acre  on  the  land  to  be  manurea,  with- 
out any  measure  of  its  comparative  strength.  One  portion 
is  often  almost  burnt  black,  and  another  appears  like  the 
fresh  litter  of  the  stables,  not  being  even  thoroughly  soaked 
with  moisture.  It  is  true  that  good  farmers  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  their  dung-heaps,  and  endeavour  to  carry  out  the 
manure  in  a  proper  state;  but  how  much  more  readily 
would  this  be  accomplished  by  the  help  of  a  large  cistern 
full  of  the  richest  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  partial  putre- 
faction. In  those  situations  where  straw  bears  a  high  price, 
it  mov  be  doubtful  whether  a  cistern  might  not  permit  a 
considerable  profit  to  be  made  by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of 
the  straw,  without  any  diminution  of  the  manure  required 
for  the  farm,  since  for  light  soils  the  liquid  might  be  used 
alone,  and  for  stiffer  soils  it  might  be  mixed  into  a  compost 
with  earth,  chalk,  and  any  kind  of  refuse  vegetable  matter 
of  less  value  than  straw.  It  was  an  opinion  expressed  by 
a  celebrated  agriculturist*  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  that 
he  considered  the  use  of  straw  in  dung  to  be  merely  as  a 
sponge  to  hold  the  liquid  animal  matter  in  its  pores  or  tubes. 
.*  Mr.  Do  Fcll«ob«ig»  of  UoArrl,  new  Beru,  ia  Switxerlani. 


In  fact,  straw  or  old  thatch  merely  rotten  by  long  exponire 
to  air  and  moisture  is  of  little  or  no  value  as  a  manure, 
although  it  will  sometimes  produce  good  potatoes,  by  ren- 
dering a  stiff  soil  pen'ious  and  poro\is :  but,  in  a  lij;bt  »uil. 
a  gallon  of  urine  is  worth  ten  times  its  weight  of  lotteri 
straw.  This  doctrine  may  appear  strange  to  some  agricul- 
turists, but  it  will  bear  the  test  of  experiment. 

The  great  use  of  liquid  manure  on  lif^ht  soils  is  to  impri.\r 
nate  them  with  soluble  matter,  which,  being  diffusc<I 
through  their  substance,  supplies  nourishment  to  the  To>tU 
of  plants,  wherever  they  may  shoot  out.  It  may  be  anpIiL-'i 
to  the  land  at  any  time  before  the  seed  is  sown,  ana  scx^n 
after,  when  the  blade  springs  up  or  the  seed  begins  to  form ; 
in  short,  whenever  the  plant  requires  fresh  nourishment,  <.r 
when  that  which  existed  in  the  soil  is  diminished^  Wiiltnut 
liquid  manure,  the  poor  silicious  sands  of  Flanders  vttuid 
never  be  cultivated,  much  less  produce  crops  which  vie  m 
quantity  and  quality  with  those  on  the  best  soils.  The 
quantity  of  farm-yard  dung,  in  a  very  rotten  state,  whh  ii 
this  soil  would  require  according  to  tne  common  system  if 
manuring,  could  never  be  produced  by  all  the  straw  vrhf  a 
can  be  raised  upon  it  in  its  first  state  of  cultivation,  hrt 
cattle  produce  urine,  and  this  produces  roots  for  catil«.. 
The  great  effect  of  liquid  manure  has  set  the  farmt^rt  <<ii 
finding  some  artificial  substitute  for  the  simple  urine  '*'.\\ 
diluted  dung  of  cattle.  Such  substitutes  are  obtaii)e<i  h\ 
mixing  all  kinds  of  refuse  animal  matter  with  water,  aivl 
inducing  putrefaction.  The  emptyings  of  privies  from 
towns  is  scarcely  a  substitute;  for  it  is  the  same  as  \\w 
liquid  from  the  stables  in  a  more  concentrated  form ;  but 
the  refuse  of  oil-mills  and  various  manufactures,  when  '!.- 
luted  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  putrid  urine,  soon  In- 
come assimilated  to  it.  This  becomes  a  branch  of  trade  I'l 
those  countries  where  nothing  will  grow  without  mauur(\ 
and  is  a  resource  where  an  increasing  population  dw*injnrl« 
the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils  to  supply  the  nece--.  n 
increase  of  food,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  produce  from  tlj*  •< 
which  are  naturally  fertile. 

The  increase  of  manure  by  the  formation  of  eomposl%  u 
well  known  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  by  their  mean^  Uic 
land  has  in  many  districts  been  rendered  much  more  piiv 
ductive.    The  fundamental  principle  upon  which  coro]'<><>;« 
have  been  made,  is  that  of  impregnating  portions  of  earth 
with  those  parts  of  the  dung  of  cattle,  which,  from  vrant  uf 
management  in  the  common  dunghills,  would  have  bi<en 
dissipated  and  lost ;  and  also  accelerating  or  retarding  tht? 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  by  the  .n!- 
dition  of  earths,  such  as  chalk,  marl,  clay,  and  even  «ai.<l 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  comport  i« 
to  be  used.     All  solid  maniu'e  which  is  to  be  ploughed  m*! 
the  ground  should  contain  certain  parts  already  iK>lubie  :- 
water,  which   promote   vegetation:    while  other  portio..« 
should  be  in  a  progressive  state,  so  as  to  afford  a  succe<«>i  • . 
of  soluble   matter   by  a  gradual  and  slow  decomposii:  a. 
Though  we  have  set  forth  the  value  and  importance  of  hq.  - 1 
manure,  and  suggest  the  best  mode  of  applying  it,  we  w.n/  I 
guard  against  Us  being  supposed  that  solid  dung  may  U* 
altogether  superseded  by  liquid.    Liquid  manure,  howV\er 
active    and  immediately  effective,  soon  loses   its   power; 
whereas  solid  dung,  well  prepared  and  ploughed  into  t};  • 
ground,  will  last  for  seversd  crops.    It  is  the  judicious  um: 
of  both  these  manures,  conjointly,  which  has  the  best  a.  l 
most  permanent  effect.  The  dung  or  compost,  having  b<^  u 
ploughed  in  well,  requires  some  time  before  it  can  have  ai  s 
direct  effect  on  the  germination  of  the  seed  or  the  nouris!!- 
ment  of  the  plant.    The  liquid,  on  the  contrary,  acts  fr'm 
the  moment  it  is  poured  on  the  surface.    It  is'  the  milk   >r 
the  young  plant,  which  thrives  upon  it  and  stretches  out  t'^ 
fibres  through  the  earth,  till  it  reaches  the  dung,  wbtr  •  , 
having  undergone  that  slow  transmutation  which   futTu<« 
humus,  is  now  in  a  proper  state  to  supply  the  more  \igiirt>u^ 
roots  with  sufficient  nourishment    It  is  evident  thai  t !  *.* 
growth  must  be  more  rapid  and  regular,  and  not  so  ha^:«/ 
to  be  checked  from  want  of  proper  nourishment,  nor  are  tWc 
young  roots  in  danger  of  perishing  by  being  too  SiX»u  <  \- 
posed:  to  the  immediate  contact  of  rank  dung.   Every  exer- 
tion should  therefore  be  made  by  the  industrious  hu^lv&n  !- 
man  to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the  quali^\  t^r 
every  species  of  manure  both  solid  and  liquid:  and  li.  - 
careful  experiment  can   alone  be   depended   upon.      N  : 
Humphry  Davy,  who  so  much  enlarged  the  sphere   •  ( 
chemical  science  by  his  discoveries,  hastily  asserted   tl .  : 
the  dung  from  the  stables  and  yards  should  be  bun«.<«i 
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ever  dry.    This  suggests  a  mode  of  supplying  the  soil  with 
moisture,  and  may  account  for  the  effect  of  salt  in  particular 


oases. 


The  experiments  which  have  hitherto  heen  made  on  arti- 
ficial manures  have  not  heen  sufficiently  varied  to  lead  to 
any  very  accurate  conclusions  as  to  their  comparative  merits, 
and  the  results  have  not  been  stated  with  the  minuteness 
which  would  make  them  a  foundation  for  practical  rules. 
There  is  a  wide  field  open  to  the  chemist  and  the  scientific 
agriculturist,  and  many  important  discoveries  no  doubt 
would  be  the  result  of  patient  and  accurate  investigation. 

MANURING,  in  horticulture,  reauires  to  be  considered 
in  a  somewhat  different  light  from  tliat  process  as  applied 
to  agricultural  purposes.  This  is  necessary  because  or  the 
variety  of  plants,  possessing  different  constitutional  habits, 
to  which  the  gardener  is  required  to  turn  his  attention,  and 
also  because  of  the  different  results  which  are  expected  in 
horticulture  and  agriculture.  In  preparing  the  present 
article  the  writer  has  confined  himself  to  simple  practical 
facts,  and  has  adverted  only  occasionally  to  chemical  ex- 
planations. In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  that 
branch  of  inquiry,  improved  as  it  is  since'  the  time  of 
Davy,  opinions  are  still  too  va^ue  and  unsettled  to  afford 
the  cultivator  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  physical  pro- 
blems suggested  by  the  commonest  facts  in  the  art  of  ma- 
nuring. 

The  gardener  is  called  upon  to  cultivate  species  ftom  al- 
most every  kind  of  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  inter- 
mediate between  the  shifting  sands  of  the  desert  and  the 
most  fertile  alluvial  land  continually  enriched  by  the  decay 
of  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  considerable  caution  is  requisite  in  applying  manure  and 
in  determining  the  Quantity  or  quality  suited  to  the  respec- 
tive constitutions  of  the  various  subjects  which  the  horti- 
culturist takes  under  his  care.  Thus,  although  many  plants 
can  scarcely  receive  too  much  manure,  others,  such  as  the 
resinous  trees,  are  actually  killed  by  it. 

The  kind  of  manure  chiefly  used,  and  frequently  the  only 
kind  procurable  by  the  gardener,  is  that  derived  from  the 
ferm-yard ;  consisting  chiefly  of  the  dung  of  horses  or  of 
horned-cattle,  more  or  less  mixed  with  litter.  Formerly  it 
was  very  generally  the  custom  to  take  advantage  of  the  heat 
resulting  from  the  fermentation  of  such  dung  in  hot-bed 
forcing,  and  there  are  still  some  objects  for  which  this 
kind  IS  found  preferable  [Hot-Bbd];  but  since  the  hot- 
water  system  of  nesting  has  received  so  many  improvements, 
the  continued  fermentation  and  consequent  degree  of  de- 
composition which  dung  undergoes  in  hot-beds  is  rendered 
a  less  important  means  of  obtaining  artificial  warmth,  and 
consequently  it  becomes  the  more  important  to  inquire 
whether  manure  is  most  beneficially  applied  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  as  sdme  have  advocated,  or  in  a  state  as 
recent  as  possible,  no  fermentation  being  permitted  previous 
to  its  deposition  in  the  soil. 

It  is  said  that  rotten  dung  contains  more  humin,  weight 
for  weight,  than  fresh  dung.  But  the  experiment,  in  omer 
to  be  just,  would  require  to  be  tried  with  two  equal  quanti- 
ties of  fresh  dung,  one  of  them  being  analyzed  at  the  time, 
and  the  other  after  being  subjected  to  the  requisite  degree 
of  decomposition ;  for  the  latter  process  will  of  course  occa- 
sion a  diminution  of  weight,  which  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account.  If  the  fertilising  power  of  manure  can  be  proved 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  humin  which  it  con- 
tains, and  if  the  quantity  of  this  be  as  great  as  in  the  more 
bulky  form  of  unrotten  dung,  the  concentrated  state  would 
certainlv  bo  preferable,  in  point  of  economy,  on  account  of 
the  savmg  in  labour  and  carriage ;  but  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  this  cannot  be  asserted,  and  until  theories 
become  reconciled  with  each  other,  and  with  experience,  the 
latter  must  form  the  only  safe  guide  in  practice. 

If  dung  contains  a  large  proportion  of  litter,  and  particu- 
larly if  the  latter  be  in  a  dry  state,  «it  will  be  advisable  to 
subject  it  in  nearly  all  cases  to  a  moderate  degree  of  fer- 
mentation, assisted  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moisture, 
in  order  that  the  fibre  of  the  straw  may  be  reduced  into  a 
fitate  permeable  by  the  spongioles  of  plants,  and  either  be- 
come sufficiently  dissolved  ?oi  affording  nourishment  itself, 
or  serve  iu  the  first  instance  as  an  absorbent  reservoir  for 
substances  of  still  greater  solubility.  Where  such  preparation 
has  not  been  attended  to,  litter  has  been  frequently  observed, 
when  turned  out  of  the  ground  after  a  dry  summer,  to  be 
still  in  a  dry  musty  state,  having  evidently  been  of  little 
^fit  to  the  crop ;  and  in  the  case  of  many  plants,  which 


require  much  manure,  litter  in  this  state  would  actually 
prove  very  injurious.  But  if  the  dung  be  what  is  termed 
short,  containing  little  straw,  and  that  well  saturated  with 
the  liquid  proceeds  of  the  stalls,  it  noay  be  dug  in  wttbuut 
fermentation  for  most  kitchen-garden  crops,  provided  it  u 
well  divided  and  properly  mixea  with  the  soil  in  di^ng  or 
trenching  in.  This  is  necessary  in  all  cases,  but  more 
especially  so  when  the  manure  is  applied  fresh ;  for  diaeaa><! 
is  often  mduced  by  the  roots  entermg  into  masses  consti- 
tuted of  particular  substances  which  either  wholly  or,  at  x\\i 
events,  too  powerfully  predominate  over  the  proper  natriit>c 
solutions. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  soil  is  of  a  wet  and  sX\^ 
nature,  then  long  unrotted  dung  is  most  proper,  because  it* 
straws  form  so  nffany  minute  drains  whico,  to  ^peak  techni- 
cally, keep  the  ground  open ;  and  in  such  soils,  by  meiai»  .f 
littery  manure  and  drilling,  a  crop  of  potatoes^  for  example, 
can  be  raised  very  superior  in  Quantity  and  qualitv  to  itiAt 
obtained  from  the  application  or  rotten  dung.  In  this  caw* 
the  previous  reduction  of  the  fibre  of  the  straw  is  not  re- 
quisite ;  for  the  moisture  of  such  soils  ia  sufficient  to  ef  ect 
this  by  degrees,  and  whilst  the  process  of  growth  is  going 
on.  The  authoritv  of  Miller  may  be  adduced  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  in  his  '  Gardener's  Dictionary,'  he  observes,  '  In  ic.y 
cold  moist  land,  I  have  frequently  seen  new  bc^pe^ung 
buried  as  it  came  from  the  stables,  and  always  observed 
that  the  crops  have  succeeded  better  than  where  the  (ground 
was  dressed  with  very  rotten  duns;.* 

On  the  other  hand,  dung  that  has  been  moderately  fer- 
mented, and  frequently  turned  over,  so  as  to  be  easily  cut 
with  a  spade,  is  the  most  proper  for  such  trees  as  require 
manure,  or  for  slow-growing  crops,  where  the  roots  have  to 
remain  for  years  iu  contact  with  it.  If  the  heat  arising  from 
fermentation  do  not  exceed  100°  Fahr.,  Sir  Humphry  Dsvy 
considers  that  but  little  loss  will  arise  from  the  proce»^ 
With  regard  to  trees  and  many  perennial  plants,  no  more  in- 
jury would  be  incurred  by  using  fresh  dung  instead  of 
rotten,  for  the  first  season,  or  rather  whibt  vegetation  con- 
tinued active ;  but  after  the  roots  become  nearly  dormant, 
canker  or  disease  of  some  sort  is  apt  to  ensue.  The  rwits 
may  have  grown  luxuriantly  during  the  summer;  but  when 
they  are  arrested  by  the  approarh  of  winter,  decomposicon 
will  still  be  going  on  amongst  the  materials  on  which  the> 
feed,  and  these  materials  may  perhaps  be  chemically 
changed,  at  all  events  vitiated  ror  the  purpose  of  nouruh- 
ment,  before  the  roots  are  again  called  to  action. 

These  remarks  relate  chiefly  to  the  description  of  manutf 
which  is  most  generally  used.  Other  substauces  which  are 
or  may  be  successfully  applied  to  promote  the  growth  <i 
vegetation  are  exceedingly  numerous;  and  although  it 
would  be  impossible  to  particularise  them,  they  may  never- 
theless be  made  sufficiently  known  by  stating  that  ihey 
consist  of — 

1.  All  animal  substances  without  exception. 

2.  The  excrementitious  secretions  of  all  m^imtlt. 

3.  All  kinds  of  vegetable  substances,  in  one  stale  or 
another. 

4.  A  few  mineral  substances,  of  which  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal is  lime. 

Animal  substances  are  very  powerful  manures,  and  re- 
quire to  be  attenuated  or  diluted  before  plants  can  derive 
nourishment  from  them,  or  in  fact  before  either  roou  cr 
tops  can  be  safely  brought  within  their  contact.  If  tiic 
roots  of  a  plant  be  wholly  immersed  in  oil  or  in  blood,  thji 
plant  will  be  destroyed.  Blood  is  one  of  those  liquid  ma* 
uures  which  is  occasionally  supplied  to  plants  so  situated  xs 
to  render  bulky  manure  inapplicable ;  but  it  should  unques- 
tionably be  copiously  diluted  with  water.  Oily  monuroN 
such  as  blubber  for  instance,  which  will  not  dilute  «i>h 
water,  must  be  divided  by  earthy  matter  or  other  »u:- 
stances,  by  which  means  a  large  sur&ce  will  be  expo«c«l  to 
atmospheric  agency.  Oil  is  impervious  to  air  ana  water ; 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  genend  rule,  that  all  substance^ 
impervious  to  these  elements  are  unfit  for  the  purpose  i>f 
vegetable  nourishment,  and  must  therefore  be  subjected  to 
some  mode  of  decomposition  in  order  to  render  them  avaj!- 
able.  Supposing  a  mass  of  oilv  substance  equal  to  one 
cubic  foot  were  isolated,  the  sur&ce  exposed  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  (by  which  soluble  matter  in  such  substances  •>£- 
cording  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  is  produced)  is  864  square 
inches.  If  however  this  mass  be  separated  by  aQ>  Mib- 
stance  sufficiently  porous  to  admit  air,  such  as  earthy  the 
air  will  pervade  every  interstice,  and  the  requisite  deoum* 
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Aldo  complains  in  seveml  of  his  prefaces  of  the  difficulties 
ivhich  he  experienced,  and  the  intense  lahour  which  he  had 
to  undergo  in  his  profession,  to  which  he  devoted  his  whole 
life.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1515,  with  the  well-merited  re- 
putation of  heing  not  only,  an  accurate  printer,  hut  a  good 
scholar.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  and  Greek  Gram- 
mar, a  Greek  and  Latin  Dictionary  (the  first  of  its  kind), 
and  several  other  works.  His  son  Paolo  Manuzio  succeeded 
him  in  the  direction  of  his  printing  estahlishment.  Paolo 
was  a  man  of  learning,  an  author,  and  a  critic.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are:  1»  '  Antiquitatum  Romanarum  liher  de 
Legihus,*  fol.  1569;  2, '  De  Comitiis  Romanorum;'  3,  De 
Senatu  Romano  ;*  4,  *  De  Civitate  Romana ;'  hesides  notes 
and  commentaries  on  Cicero's  Epistles  and  Orations. 

MAP  (Latin,  mappa,  a  napkin;  French,  majfpemonde, 
a  map  of  the  world). 

A  map  is  a  representation  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  or 
a  portion  of  a  sphere  on  a  plane.  The  name  however  is 
commonly  applied  to  those  plane  drawings  which  represent 
the  form,  extent,  position,  and  other  particulars  of  the 
various  countries  of  the  earth. 

MajYs  or  delineations  resembling  them  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  were  coeval  with  the  earliest  geographic  knowledge, 
for  we  can  scarcely  conceive  such  knowledge'  to  exist  in  a 
nation  at  all  without  being  accompanied  by  some  attempts 
at  illustrations,  however  rude  and  defective,  by  means  of 
linear  representations  on  a  plane  surface.  It  is  not  possible 
indeed  to  fix  the  time  of  these  first  attempts  to  construct 
maps,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
Israelites  were  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  art ;  for  we 
find  Joshua  commanding  his  selected  men  in  the  follbwing 
terms :  '  Ye  shall  therefore  describe  the  land  into  seven 
parts,  and  bring  the  description  hither  to  me,  that  I  may  cast 
lots  for  you  here  before  the  Lord  our  God.'  {Josh.,  xviii.  6.) 
This  knowledge  of  the  Israelites  was  most  probably  derived 
from  the  Egyptians.  The  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks,  as  exhibited  in  the  Homeric  poems,  comprehended 
only  a  small  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  allusion  in  them  to  any  mode  of  delineating 
or  representing  the  surface  of  a  country.  In  the  seventh  and 
sixth  centuries  before  the  Christian  aera,  and  even  earlier, 
we  know  that  the  Greek  nation  was  widely  diffused  by  colo- 
nization, which,  combined  with  their  spirit  for  commercial 
enterprise,  must  have  greatly  extended  their  geographical 
knowledge.  In  their  maritime  adventures  they  are  said  to 
have  been  assisted  by  the  nautical  maps  of  the  Phoenicians; 
but  however  this  may  be,  we  have  no  account  of  anything 
deserving  the  name  of  maps  before  those  of  Anaximander  the 
Milesian,  who  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  first  to  construct  a 
map  of  the  world.  There  is  a  passage  in  Herodotus  (iii.  1 36) 
which  may  perhaps  indicate  something  like  an  attempt  at 
mapping  a  coast.  Certain  Persians,  being  commissioned  by 
Darius  I.,  sailed  from  Sidon  in  Phoenicia  to  the  coasts  of 
Hellas,  which  they  examined  and  •  registered,'  or  *  recorded ' 
idTTtypd^ovTo),  till  they  arrived  as  far  as  Tarentum  in  Italy. 
The  map  of  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  is  also  deserving  our 
especial  attention,  from  its  being  so  particularly  described  by 
Herodotus  (v.),  and  from  its  likewise  being  among  the  first 
maps  on  record,  at  least  in  Greece.  Aristagoras,  in  his  inter- 
view with  Cleomenes,  kin^  of  Sparta,  on  the  occasion  of  soli- 
citing his  assistance  agamst  the  Persians,  is  described  as 
appearing  before  Cleomenes  *  with  a  tablet  of  copper  in  his 
hand,  upon  which  was  inscribed  every  known  part  of  the 
habitable  world,  the  seas,  and  the  rivers.'  Notwithstanding 
the  imposing  character  of  this  description,  some  have 
thought  that  we  should  not  receive  it  too  literally ;  and  that 
this  map  was  probably  nothing  more  than  an  itinerary  of 
the  country  between  Sardis  and  Susa.  Itinerary  maps  of 
the  places  of  encampment  were  almost  indispensable  to  the 
commanders  of  armies ;  Diognetus  and  Beton  are  mentioned 
(Pliny,  Nat,  Hist.,  vi.  17)  as  the  surveyors  of  the  marches  of 
Alexander,  who  was  very  careful  in  examining  the  measures 
of  his  surveyors,  and  in  obtaining  his  descriptions  from  the 
most  skilful  persons.  The  science  of  geography  made  rapid 
advances  under  Eratosthenes  [Eratosthenes;  Geogra- 
phy], who  had  the  great  merit  of  reducing  geography  to  a 
regular  system,  and  of  founding  it  upon  solid  principles.  He 
introduced  into  his  map  a  regular  parallel  of  latitude,  which 
he  accomplished  by  tracing  a  line  over  certain  pldces  whose 
longest  day  was  observed  to  be  of  the  same  length.  This 
parallel  extended  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  moun- 
UuDfl  of  India,  passing  through  the  island  of  Rhodes ;  and 
* — Q  its  central  position  with  respect  to  the  principal  antient 


nations,  it  became  a  standard  of  re&renee  in  the  nmps  of 
this  period.  Succeeding  geographers  made  many  attempts 
to  determine  the  longitude  of  places  by  measurements  of 
this  line,  but  with  no  great  success.  Eratoatbenes,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  parallel  above  mentioned  and  other  paraUc!t, 
undertook  to  draw  a  meridian  from  Meroe  throagh  Syene 
to  Alexandria  (Strabo,  ii.  114),  and  also  to  determine  th<* 
earth's  circumference  by  the  actual  measurettant  of  a 
portion  of  one  of  its  great  circlet.  These  disooveriea  and 
improvements  very  materially  affected  the  dimensions  of  &)i 
the  antient  maps;  and  from  this  time  the  connection 
between  astronomy  and  geography  was  so  fiir  ettabltshed  x% 
to  ensure  an  advantage  to  the  latter  by  every  advance  of 
the  former.  This  was  eminently  the  case  in  the  discoTene^ 
of  Hipparchus,  who  fixed  the  construction  of  maps  on  a 
mathematical  basis,  and  enabled  the  geographer  to  Uy  down 
his  latitudes  and  longitudes  upon  certain  principles. 

To  Strabo  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  information 
respecting  the  state  of  geography  in  the  Augustan  age.  But 
the  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  known  to  this  wnier  dotr» 
not  very  much  exceed  that  which  was  known  to  Herodotus 
four  centuries  earlier.  His  map  of  the  world  exhibits  some 
remarkable  errors.  He  supposed  the  Pyrenees  to  run  north 
and  south ;  cuts  off  the  projecting  province  of  Brittany  from 
France,  places  Ireland  not  to  the  west  but  to  the  north 
of  Britain,  and  makes  the  Caspian  communicate  with  the 
northern  ocean  though  Herodotus  had  aocuratdy  described 
it  as  a  lake. 

The  Roman  Itineraries  show  that  their  surveys  were  made 
with  considerable  care,  although  there  are  no  traces  of  ma- 
thematical geography  in  those  which  have  been  banded 
down  to  us,  the  chief  object  in  view  being  the  clear  directitm 
of  the  march  of  their  armies.  All  the  provineea  of  tbe 
Roman  empire  had  been  surveyed  when  Ptolemy  eompo«4ii 
his  system  of  geography,  which  has  happily  been  pK«erve<l 
to  us.  It  is  not  so  much  to  his  more  perfect  acquaintance 
with  the  earth  that  Ptolemy  owes  his  reputation  as  a  z^o- 
grapher,  as  to  his  giving  solidity  and  unity  to  the  scieoci* 
by  fixing  its  unconnected  details  on  a  mathematical  bas:« 
and  carrying  into  full  practice  and  to  greater  perfect  ion 
the  system  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  Hipparchus. 
whose  invention  had  been  much  neglected  for  upwards  iriT 
250  years. 

Ptolemy  derived  his  information  respecting  the  distances 
of  places  chietty  firom  itinerary  measurements  which  usuaJljk 
exceeded  the  truth,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surpn«ng  th:it 
his  map  of  the  world  should  exhibit  enormous  errors ;  .d 
addition  to  which  consideration  it  cannot  be  supposed  tha* 
he  possessed  real  astronomical  observations  sufficient  to  de- 
termine all  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  which  he  has  girrn. 
It  was  not  possible  therefore  that  he  should  have  been  fnx 
from  great  mistakes,  mora  especially  in  places  beyond  the 
Roman  empire. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  errors  in  his  map  frx^ra 
the  circumstance  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  being  re- 
presented by  him  nearly  as  a  straight  line,  the  gutfii  of  il.t 
Great  and  Lesser  Syrtis  almost  totally  disappearing,  a  r  <! 
the  Mediterranean  being  extended  twenty  degrees  beyof^ 
its  actual  limits,  which  gross  inaccuracy  was  oontinutd  m 
our  maps  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  H  e 
also  placed  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  46**  to  tbe  eastward  uf 
its  true  position. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  maps  found  in  the  MS  v 
of  Ptolemy  are  really  copies  of,  or  derived  from»  ohguu: 
maps  constructed  by  him  or  under  his  care.    [Aoatho- 

D.«MON.] 

Some  curious  particulars  have  come  down  to  us  illustra- 
tive of  the  geographical  ignorance  of  the  middle  ages*  >t: 
maps  do  noc  appear  to  have  been  uncommon  even  then 
The  maps  of  the  middle  ages  may  be  generally  classed  j<. 
follows:— 1st,  those  in  which  the 'notions  of  tbe  antienti 
were  adhered  to;  2nd,  those  which  exhibited  newdisci^ 
veries  or  countries  popularly  believed  to  exist  Many  maf:- 
of  the  first  class  are  extant  in  which  the  dd  worid  *< 
represented  as  one  great  island,  Afirica  terminating  to  the 
north  of  the  equator.  Among  maps  of  the  second  dasa  arr 
those  which  seem  to  show  some  important  discoveries  it 
the  west  of  Europe  and  of  Africa  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries. 

The  geography  of  the  Arabians  is  but  imperfectly  known. 
Their  most  eminent  geographer  Edrisi  or  BIdrisi,  who  live  i 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  divided  tbe  worii 
into  seven  climates  from  the  equator  northwud,  and  mcxi 
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climate  was  again  divided  into  eleven  equal  parts,  from  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  the  in- 
convenience of  which  arrangement  is  very  obvious. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  several  as- 
tronomers undertook  to  observe  eclipses  of  the  moon  with  a 
view  of  correcting  the  errors  in  the  longitude  of  places. 
I'li.'se  observations  however  were  so  discordant  as  to  lead  to 
no  satisfactory  result.  Oalileo,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  introduced  a  more  cer- 
tain method,  which  was  rendered  available  by  means  of  the 
simultaneous  observations  of  Picard  and  Cassini  at  the  ob- 
M^rvatories  of  Uraniburg  and  Paris. 

Picard  and  De  Lahire  were  then  immediately  employed 
in  correcting  the  map  of  France,  and  from  this  period  our 
maps  have  rapidly  improved.  The  great  perfection  to  which 
timekeepers  have  been  brought,  and  the  obvious  application 
of  these  machines  to  the  determination  of  the  longitude,  have 
fP'catly  contributed  to  their  accuracy.  But  notwithstanding 
tl)e  advanced  state  of  our  astronomical  and  geographical 
knowledge,  and  the  science  and  skill  displayed  in  our  great 
national  and  other  surveys,  we  may,  with  Dr.  Blair,  regard 
maps  as  works  in  progress — always  unfinished,  and  still 
^^aiting  the  corrections  to  be  supplied  by  the  science  and 
enterprise  of  succeeding  ages. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  progress  of  map-making, 
^vc  proceed  to  give  a  general  outlina  of  their  application  and 
construction. 

On  the  Nature  and  Construction  qf  Afap«.— -Maps,  being 
])lane  representations  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  maybe  ol^ 
viously  applied  to  various  purposes;  hence  we  not  only 
have  terrestrial  maps  to  represent  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
but  celestial  or  astronomical  maps  to  represent  the  sphere 
of  the  heavens ;  and  these  general  distinctions  have  again 
their  subdivisions. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  terrestrial  maps — geographic  or 
land  maps,  and  hydrographic  or  sea  maps:  we  shall  confine 
our  attention  principally  to  the  former;  the  latter,  which 
are  usually  called  charts,  having  been  already  described. 
[Chart.] 

Geographic  maps,  as  already  noticed,  are  those  which  re- 
present the  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
earth,  with  their  relative  situations  and  the  positions  of  the 
cities,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.,  comprised  within  their  limits. 
Tl)cy  may  comprehend  the  whole  earth,  or  one  of  its  larger 
divisions,  or  a  single  district,  and  are  called  maps  of  the 
World,  general  maps,or  particular  maps  accordingly.  If  thoy 
^ive  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  roads,  buildings,  &c.,  in  de- 
tail, tlicy  become  topographic  maps,  which,  necessarily  em- 
brac  iiig-  a  very  small  extent  of  country,  are  not  usually  re- 
ierrcd  to  any  spherical  projection,  but  are  represented  as 
gL'umctiio  planes,  the  objects  in  them  occupying  the  posi- 
tions severally  assigned  to  them  by  the  trigonometrical 
o{ujrations  of  the  survey.  The  same  distinction  is  made  in 
('t)arts  of  small  bays  and  harbours.  In  either  of  these  cases 
they  are  called  plans. 

Whon  maps  of  the  earth  are  made  to  illustrate  any  of  the 
scicnci^s,  they  are  distinguished  from  geographic  maps,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  bear  their  own  peculiar  names,  as  geo- 
iogical^  or  mineralogical,  or  botanical  maps. 

From  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  divisions  and  varieties  of  its  surface  may  be  most  sim- 
ply and  most  accurately  represented  by  means  of  a  globe, 
utid  ip  order  to  obtain  a  correct  notion  of  its  general  geo- 
t;raphic  features,  there  is  no  mode  of  representation  so  sa- 
tisfactory. Large  globes  however  are  expensive  and  incon- 
venient instruments,  and  small  ones,  by  not  admitting 
siillicient  deuil»  are  for  most  geographic  purposes  entirely 
useless.  Hence  we  see  the  eminent  utility  of  maps,  not- 
withstanding the  imperfections  which  necessarily  accom- 
pany such  a  mode  of  representation,  for  a  spherical  surface 
can  by  no  contrivance  be  extended  into  a  plane  without  a 
distortion  of  some  of  its  parts. 

Tiic  methods  adopted  in  the  construction  of  maps  are  as 
various  as  the  taste  and  judgment  of  geographers  themselves, 
but  they  may  all  be  referred  to  two  principles,  viz.  Projec- 
tinn  and  Development, 

By  Projection  is  meant  the  representation  of  the  surface 
(»f  u  8i)here  on  a  plane,  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective. 
U>  Development  is  to  be  understood  the  unfolding  or  spread- 
nU  out  of  the  spherical  surface  on  a  plane.  This  however 
first  supix)ses  the  sphere  to  be  converted  into  a  cone  or  a 
cvlinder — these  being  the  forms,  portions  of  which  most 
resemble  portionit  of  a  sphere,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
are  susceptible  of  the  required  development. 


We  shall  notice  these  two  principles  very  briefly,  as  thdir 
mathematical  investigation  more  properly  belongs  to  the 
article  Projectiox. 

There  are  four  methods  of  spheric  projection  in  general 
use,  the  Gnomonic  or  Central,  the  Orthographic^  the  Sle- 
reographic,  and  the  Globular,  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  the  different  positions  of  the  projecting  point  in  which 
the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  placed. 

The  Gnomonic  or  Central  Projection  supposes  the  eye  to 
be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  that  the  various 
objects  to  be  delineated  are  transferred  from  the  sphere  to 


a  plane,  which  is  a  tangent  to  its  surface.  The  entire  he- 
misphere can  never  be  represented  by  this  projection,  since 
the  circumference  which  terminates  it  is  on  a  level  with  the 
eye,  and  is  therefore  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection.  This 
method  is  chiefly  used  in  dialling,  but  may  be  advanta- 
geously applied  to  maps  of  a  lirailed  extent,  more  especially 
if  they  are  maps  of  the  polar  regions  of  the  globe.  In  this 
case  the  meridians  will  be  strait  lines  radiating  from  the 
centre,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  concentric  circles,  whose 
distances  from  the  centre  will  respectively  be  equal  to  the 
cotangents  of  their  latitudes. 

In  the  other  cases  of  this  projection,  where  the  perspec- 
tive plane  is  parsdlel  to  the  horizon,  or  to  any  meridian, 
the  construction  is  rendered  troublesome  on  account  of  the 
parallels  of  latitude  becoming  curves  of  difticult  delineation : 
these  cases  therefore  are  seldom  brought  into  use. 

Orthographic  Projections—In  this  projection  the  eye  is 
supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance,  so  that  tlie  visual 
rays  leave  the  sphere  in  parallel  lines.  The  perspective 
plane  on  which  a  hemisphere  is  supposed  to  be  delineated 
is  the  plane  of  that  diameter  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
visual  rays — hence  every  point  of  the  hemisphere  is  trans- 
ferred to  this  plane  by  perpendiculars  let  fall  upon  it.  It 
will  be  immediately  seen  from  the  figure,  that  the  represen- 
tation will  decrease  in  accuracy  willi  the  increase  of  dis- 
tance from  the  centre ;  the  parts  near  the  circumference 
being  much  foreshortened  and  distorted. 

In  a  Polar  map  of  this  projection,  the  meridians,  as  in 
the  Gnomonic  maps,  will  be  radii,  and  the  parallels  concen- 
tric circles ;  these  circles  however  will  have  their  distance 
from  the  centre  equal  to  the  cosines,  and  not  to  the  cotan- 
gents of  their  respective  latitudes. 


In  an  Equatorial  map,  or  one  in  which  the  equatorial 
regions  of  the  globe  are  made  to  occupy  the  centre  of  th^* 
map,  the  plane  of  projection  coiucidet  with  the  plane  of  ono 
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of  the  meridians.  In  this  case  the  latitude  circles  will  be 
projected  in  strait  lines  parallel  to  the  equator,  which  is  also 
a  strait  line,  and  will  vary  in  distance  from  it  according  to 
the  sines  of  their  respective  latitudes.  The  meridians  will 
he  portions  of  ellipses  intersecting  the  equator  in  points 
similar  in  position  to  the  intersecting  points  of  the  parallels 
on  the  polar  diameter,  and  having  their  transverse  axes 
coincident  with  this  diameter  and  equal  to  it. 

Stereographie  Projection, — In  this  projection  the  eye  is 
supposed  to  he  placed  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  and  to 
view  the  concave  of  the  opposite  hemisphere  through  the 
plane  of  that  circle,  in  the  pole  of  which  the  eye  is  placed. 


If  £  be  the  eye,  and  A,  6,  C  the  hemisphere  to  be  repre- 
sented, A«  B,  C,  D  will  be  the  plane  of  projection;  and  the 
position  on  this  plane  of  any  point  of  tne  spherical  surftce 
will  be  indicated  oy  a  line  drawn  from  that  point  through 
the  plane  to  the  eye.  Thus  the  points  K,  L,  M,  N  on  the 
sphere  will  be  transferred  to  the  plane  at  A,  /,  m,  n. 

The  advantages  offered  by  this  method  of  projection  have 
brought  it  more  into  use  than  the  methods  before  men- 
tioned. It  is  especially  calculated  for  maps  of  the  world,  as 
usually  made  in  two  hemispheres,  fh)m  the  circumstance  of 
the  representation  being  less  distorted,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  meridians  and  parallels  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles,  as  they  do  on  the  globe.  Its  construction  also 
is  less  ditiicult  than  others,  since  all  the  great  circles  of  the 
sphere  are  either  circles  or  strait  lines  in  the  projection. 
The  meridian  of  20"  W.  is  the  one  ususdly  selected  by  Eng- 
lish geographers  for  the  plane  of  projection  in  these  maps  of 
the  world,  because  this  meridian  passes  very  nearly  between 
the  eastern  and  western  continents,  which  therefore  occupy 
their  respective  hemispheres. 

Globular  Projection. — This  projection  which  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Stereographic,  was  invented  by  the  astronomer 
De  Lahire,  who  supposed  the  eye  to  be  placed  at  a  distance 
from  the  sphere  eaual  to  the  sine  of  45°;  that  is,  if  the 
diameter  of  the  sphere  be  equal  to  200,  the  distance  of  the 
eye  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  circumference  would  be 
70^.  Some  further  modification  was  subsequently  deemed 
desij*able,  in  order  that  the  meridians  mi^ht  intersect  the 
equator  at  equal  distances.  This  condition  is  very  nearly 
fulfilled  when  the  distance  of  the  eye  is  59i,  the  aiameter 
being  200  as  before. 

This  projection  is  also  much  used  in  maps  of  the  world, 
but  to  simplify  their  construction,  the  meridians  and  paral- 
lels are  projected  into  circular  instead  of  elliptical  arcs,  the 
deviation  from  the  strict  law  of  the  projection  being  too  slight 
to  affect  the  practical  utility  of  the  map. 

0/  Projection  by  Development. 

The  developments  to  be  mentioned  are  two — the  Conical 
and  Cylindrical, 

Conical  Projection, — In  this  projection  the  sphere  is  sup- 
posed to  be  circumscribed  by  a  cone,  which  touches  the 
sphere  at  the  circle  intended  to  represent  the  middle  paral- 
lel of  the  map.  If  the  points  on  the  sphere  be  now  pro- 
jected on  the  cone  by  lines  drawn  from  the  centre,  it  is 
clear  that  in  a  zone  extending  but  a  short  distance  on  each 
side  the  middle  parallel,  aa  the  aone  aa'  bb^,  the  points  on 
the  cone  would  very  nearly  coincide  in  position  with  the 
corresponding  ones  on  the  sphere.  All  the  delineations 
having  been  thus  made,  the  cone  is  then  conceived  to  be 
unrolled,  or  developed  on  a  plane  surface. 

Should  the  map  be  made  to  extend  mueh  above  or  below 


the  middle  parallel,  the  distant  parts  will  be  vwy  mueh  die- 
torted.  To  remedy  the  defects  of  this  prelection,  vahous 
modifications  have  been  suggested,  among  which  those  of 
Flamsteed  are  generally  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
[Ck)Nic  Projection.] 

Cylindrical  Projection, — From  what  has  been  laid  of  the 
cone,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  a  cylinder  inay  be 
applied  to  the  sphere  in  a  similar  manner,  and  that 
a  zone  of  very  limited  extent  in  latitude  may,  without  very 
material  error,  be  developed  on  a  cylinder.  The  pecolianty 
of  this  method  is,  that  the  meridians,  as  well  as  the  lalituiic 
circles,  are  projected  in  parallel  strait  lines ;  a  condition  of 
the  map  wnich  makes  it  very  applicable  to  nautical  pur- 
poses, and  on  which  (partly)  is  founded  the  very  ingenious 
method  called  Mercator*s  Projection,  which  is  now  so  uni- 
versally adopted  in  our  charts*  and  to  which,  in  conclusion, 
we  will  briefly  allude. 

Mereator's  Projection. — The  line  on  which  a  ship  saila, 
when  directing  her  course  obliquely  to  the  meridian,  is  on 
the  globe  a  spiral,  since  it  cuts  all  the  meridians  throu^ 
which  it  passes  at  equal  angles.  This  circumstance,  com- 
bined witn  others,  rendered  a  map  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  spherical  projections  very  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  navigator.  Mercator  considered,  very  juuly, 
that  mariners  do  not  employ  maps  to  know  the  true  figuret 
of  countries,  so  much  as  to  determine  the  course  they  shall 
steer,  and  the  bearing  and  distance  of  those  points  or  places 
which  lie  near  their  track ;  and  this  prcnection  is  the  result 
of  his  efforts  to  secure  to  the  seaman  these  desirable  endsL 
The  merit  of  this  most  usefiil  method  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  more  justly  due  to  Wright ;  for  although  Mercator 
published  his  first  chart  in  1556,  he  omitted  to  declare  the 
principles  on  which  he  proceeded,  and  his  demes  of  lati- 
tude did  not  preserve  a  just  proportion  in  their  increase 
towards  the  poles.  Wright,  in  1599,  corrected  these  errors 
and  explained  the  principles  of  his  improved  construction, 
in  which  the  demes  of  latitude  on  the  chart  were  made  to 
increase  towards  the  poles,  in  the  same  ratio  as  thev 
decrease  on  the  globe ;  by  which  means  the  course  whicb 
a  ship  steers  by  the  mariner's  compass  becomes  on  the 
chart  a  strait  line ;  the  various  regions  of  the  map,  however 
distorted,  preserve  their  true  relative  bearing,  and  the  dt»> 
tances  between  them  can  be  accurately  measured. 

MAPLE.    fAcKR.] 

MARACAIBO.    [VBNEftnsLA.] 

MARAGHA.    [Pbbsia.] 

MARANHAO  (Province).    [Brazil.] 

MARANHAO,  or  S.  LUIZ  DO  MARANHAO.  U  a 
town  on  the  northern  coast  of  Brazil,  in  2^  SO'  44^  8.  lat. 
and  43**  50'  W.  long.  It  lies  on  the  north-western  penin- 
sula of  an  island,  called  Ilha  do  Maranhao.  Tliis  Island, 
which  is  nearly  twenty  miles  long,  extends  along  the  sborvs 
of  the  continent,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  ahallow 
channel,  called  Rio  do  Mosquito.  This  channel  is^  on  aa 
average,  only  100  yards  wide,  and  terminates  in  two  Urgt 
bays,  the  Bahia  de  S.  Joz^  on  the  east,  and  the  Bahia  de 
S.  Marcos  on  the  west.  The  island  is  generally  low  and 
swampy,  and  almost  entirely  covered  with  wood. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  genus  Odathea,  and  of  Canpa, 
which  is  Gommonljr  caltivat^  under  the  name  of  Indian 
shot,  because  of  its  beautiful  flowen,  the  species  included 
in  this  order  are  of  small  size,  and  by  no  means  attractive, 
hut  the  fleshy  tubers  of  -some  of  them  abound  in  starchy 
matter,  which  renders  them  nutritious.  Arrow-rooC  oi  the 
finest  quality  is  obtained  from  Maranta  arundinacea,  and  a 
similar  product  is  yielded  by  Canna  edulis  and  others.  The 
order  is  known  from  Zingiberacen  by  the  anther  having  but 
one  lobe,  instead  of  two. 

All  the  species  are  found  wild  in  tropical  countries  only. 

MARASMUS  (emaciation)  is  a  term  often  used  by  the 
older  medical  writers  to  designate  those  cases  in  which  no 
particular  cause  for  the  atrophv  of  the  body  was  discovered. 
It  is  now  very  rarely  employed,  since  the  condition  which 
was  thus  named  is  known  to  be  the  result  of  some  local 
disease,  by  which  the  complete  nutrition  of  the  body  is  pre- 
vented, or  by  which  a  quantity  of  its  material  is  constantly 
abstracted ;  as  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  pulmonary 
consumption,  &c. 

MARAT.  JEAN  PAUL,  bom  near  NeuchStel  in  1744, 
studied  medicine  at  Paris.  Although  not  deficient  in  intel- 
ligence and  quickness,  he  wanted  the  application  and  per- 
severance requisite  for  the  regular  study  of  his  profession, 
and  he  became  an  empiric.  At  the  fii^t  symptoms  of  the 
Revolution  in  1 789,  he  showed  himself  a  furious  demagogue, 
addressing  himself  to  the  passions  of  the  Paris  populace, 
and  preaching  open  insurrection  and  massacre.  He  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  founded 
by  Danton  in  1 790.  He  then  became  editor  of  a  journal 
entitled  '  L*Ami  du  Peuple,'  which  was  hawked  about  the 
streets,  and  became  a  favourite  with  the  lower  orders.  In 
thb  periodical  be  urged  the  poor  to  rise  against  the  rich, 
the  private  soldiers  against  their  officers,  and  the  nation  at 
large  against  the  king.  In  1792  he  became  a  member  of 
the  first  committee  of  public  safety,  and  as  such  sent  cireu- 
lars  all  over  France  to  recommend  the  massacre  of  the  so- 
called  aristocrats.  He  said  in  his  paper  that  France  would 
never  be  happy  unless  270,000  heads  were  struck  off  by  the 

guillotine ;  and  he  actually  published  long  lists  of  indivi- 
uaU  whom  he  denounced  as  proper  objects  of  public  ven- 
geance. And  yet  this  man  was  returned  by  the  aepartment 
of  Paris  to  the  national  convention. 

In  the  convention  Marat  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
Girondins:  he  attacked  them  in  Aprd,  1793;  but  Robes- 
pierre, who  was  more  cautious,  checked  him  then :  things 
were  not  yet  ripe  for  their  proscription.  Marat  was  even 
impeached,  and  underwent  a  mock  trial  before  his  friends 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  but  was  acquitted,  and  re- 
entered the  convention  in  triumph.  He  saw  the  downfiill 
of  the  Girondins,  hut  did  not  long  survive  them.  On  the 
13th  of  July,  1793,  while  taking  a  bath,  a  young  woman 
from  Normandv,  named  Charlotte  Corday,  was  introduced 
to  him,  under  the  pretext  of  having  some  pressing  informa- 
tion to  communicate.  She  showed  him  a  list  of  pretended 
aristocrats  in  her  own  district ;  and  while  Marat  was  read- 
ing; it,  she  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  boasting  that  she  had 
delivered  France  of  a  sanguinary  robnster.  She  was  guil- 
lutincd,  and  died  with  the  greatest  composure.  [Corday 
d'Armans.] 

Marat  was  proclaimed  by  the  jacobins  as  a  martyr  of 
liberty,  and  his  body  was  interred  with  great  honour  in  the 
Pantheon,  the  former  church  of  St.  Genfivi^ve,  from  which 
it  was  removed  after  the  end  of  the  reign  of  terror.  Marat 
has  been  called  a  madman,  but  there  was  method  in  his 
madness ;  he  was  one  of  those  depraved  men  whom  revolu- 
tionary convulsions  throw  up  to  the  surface  of  society. 

MA'RATHON,  a  small  plain  in  the  north-east  part  of 
Attica  [Attica],  about  five  miles  in  length  and  two  in 
breadth  (Dodwell),  which  is  chiefly  mcmorublo  for  the  vic- 
tory which  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades  gained  over  the 
Persians  here.  ■€.  490.  [Miltiades.]  Marathon  was  the 
first  place  in  Attica  that  was  occupied  by  Pisistratus  and  his 
partisans,  afler  he  had  been  compelled  to  retire  to  Eretria  in 
Enbcea.  (Herod.,  i.  62.)  The  town  of  Marathon  originally 
belonged  to  one  of  the  four  towns  which  formed  the  Tetra- 
polis,  which  consisted  of  CEnoe,  Marathon,  Probalinthus,  and 
Tricorythus ;  but  the  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
whole  district.  (Stcph.  Bys.,  under  rirpdiroX«c  r^c  Arruc^c) 
Marathon  is  about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  said  by 
Plutarch  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  hero  Marathos. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Odysiey  *  as  a  place  of  considerable 


hnporUBoe  (viiL  8d);  and  it  was  near  this  plaee  that  the 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  defeated  Kurystheus*  when  tbt  y 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  Heraclids.  Dodvell  (CV^«i- 
cal  Tour,  iu  p-  l^)  says  that  Marathon  is  16  milea  ui  a 
direet  line  from  Athens  to  the  village  of  Maiathoo ;  ai.d 
that  it  is  at  least  22  miles  br  the  shortest  rrad  to  the  coui- 
mencement  of  the  plain.  Acoocding  to  Fauna nias,  it  « is 
half-way  between  Athena  and  Carystns  in  EuUea  (i.  Jj, 
§  3).    Marathon  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Leontis. 

The  plain  of  Marathon  was  watered  by  a  small  stream, 
called  Asopus  by  Ptolemy,  which  forms  marshes  near  tLc 
sea,  in  which,  according  to  Fsusanias  (i.  32,  (  6)  a  grm 
many  of  the  Persians  perished.  The  Athenians  who  fell  .u 
the  battle  were  buried  in  the  plain ;  and  also,  but  a;«rt 
from  the  Athenians,  the  Platsans,  BcBotians,  and  slare>. 
A  large  tumulus  of  earth  still  rises  from  Che  centre  of  the 
plain ;  and  near  the  sea  there  are  two  others,  much  lo^ei 
than  the  former.  (UodwelL)  A  little  way  above  the  pXn^u. 
Pausanias  mentions  a  natural  cave,  sacred  to  Pin  (i.  3G.  ^ 
6);  which,  according  to  Dodweil,  is  scarcely  worth  tL« 
trouble  of  visiting. 

MARATII,  CARLO,  the  last  painter  of  the  Roman 
school,  was  bom  at  Camurano,  in  the  Maroh  of  Ancona,  in 
the  year  1625.  From  his  childhood  he  manifested  a  great 
fondness  for  drawing  and  painting.  In  his  eleventh  year  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  became  the  favourite  pupil  of  Andrea 
Sacchi,  with  whom  be  remained  till  he  was  19  years  of  a^e. 
By  studying  the  works  of  Raphael,  the  Caraeo,  and  Guitit^ 
Reni,  he  formed  a  style  peculiar  to  himself,  and  acquired 
during  his  lifetime  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  fir«t 
painters  in  Europe,  though  his  talents  were  certainly  not  of 
the  highest  order.  He  was  particularly  celebrated  for  the 
lovely,  modest,  and  yet  dignified  air  of  his  Madonnas,  «hi<*h 
procured  him  the  name  of  Carlo  delle  Madonne.  Ho 
painted  for  Louis  XIV.  his  celebrated  picture  of  *  Daphitc' 
Pope  Clement  IX.,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  gave  nim  a 
perision,  and  conferred  on  him  an  order  of  knighthood.  Th< 
churches  and  palaces  of  Rome,  which  are  filled  with  h  * 
works,  are  proofs  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  He 
was  employed  also  in  restoring  the  frescos  of  Raphael  lu 
the  Vatican,  and  of  AnnibaleCaracci  in  the  Faroese  palacv. 
Fuseli  says,  'The  picture  which  gives  the  most  advantageous 
opinion  of  his  powers  is  '* Batfi^&heba  viewed  by  David,'*  a 
work  the  charm  of  which  it  is  easier  to  feel  than  to  descnU.*, 
which  has  no  rival,  and  seems  to  preclude  all  hope  of  equ^. 
success  in  any  future  repetition  ot  the  same  subject.'  He 
also  etched  several  beautiful  plates.  Of  his  pupils*  the  bi^^t 
known  are  F.  Joranis  and  Chiari.  He  likewise  pri>mi/;o . 
the  art  of  engraving,  and  the  famous  engraver  Jacob  Fr-  * 
was  his  scholar.  In  private  life  he  was  highly  esteemed  i  r 
his  modesty  and  obliging  disposition.  He  died  at  Rome  .ri 
1713,  at  the  age  of  SS. 

MARAZION.    [CoRNWAU..] 

MARBECK,  JOHN,  who,  as  composer  of  the  solccin 
and  now  venerable  notes  set  to  the  Prtcet  and  Respoosr  ^ 
which  are  still  in  use,  with  some  alterations,  in  all  our 
cathedrals,  is  entitled  to  our  notice,  was  organist  of  Wind>  *t 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL  and  his  successor.  A 
zeal  for  religious  reformation  led  him  to  join  a  socie'v 
in  furtherance  of  that  object,  among  the  members  where  *' 
were  a  priest,  a  singing-man  of  St.  George's  chapeU  aii  I 
a  tradesman  of  the  town.  Their  papers  were  seised,  at. : 
in  the  hand-writing  of  MarbockiK'ere  found  notes  on  ii^*' 
Bible,  together  with  a  Concordance,  in  English,  He  ai  i 
his  three  colleagues  were  found  guilty  of  heresy,  l\l- 
deroned  to  the  stake,  and  all  were  executed  acrordin*.;  t 
their  sentence,  except  Marbeck,  who,  on  account  of  bis  g^ci. 
inusical  talents,  and  being  rather  favoured  by  Gard.i.<... 
bishop  of  Winchester,  was  pardoned,  and  lived  to  wiit.  ^ 
the  triumph  of  his  principles,  and  to  publish  his  u^>rk. 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  'The  Boke  of  Coram  -i 
Praier,  noted;*  the  colophon  being,  'Imprinted  by  Rirh..r<l 
Graflon,  printer  to  the  kinges  majestic,  1550,  cumprivile^. 
ad  imprimendum  solum.*  In  the  same  year  appeareil  a;^ 
his  Concordance;  and  in  1574,  'The  Lives  of  HolySaino  % 
Prophets,  Patriarohs,  and  others  ;*  and  subsequently  I » 
other  books  connected  with  religious  history  and  cout:.- 
versy.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  highly  to  it^ 
honour  of  Marbeck,  that,  '  under  the  greatest  of  all  tempu- 
tions,  he  behaved  (after  his  trial)  with  the  utmost  integrum 
and  uprightness,  refusing  to  make  any  discovery  to  the  bu:; 
of  others.* 
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MARBLE.  A  strict  definition  of  thid  term  is  perhaps 
impracticable,  unless,  with  Da  Costa,  we  limit  it  to  the  cal- 
careous rocks,  •  of  very  lively  colours,  and  of  a  constitution 
so  fnic  that  they  will  readily  take  a  good  polish/  In  a  vague 
sense  other  ornamental  stones,  as  granite  and  porphyry,  may 
bo  ranked  amon^  marhles,  hut  the  catalogue  of  the  typical 
or  calcareous  marbles  is  long  enough  without  these  some- 
what inconvenient  additions.  A  limestone  which  will  admit 
of  being  worked  easily  and  equally  in  all  directions  is  properly 
callod  *  freestone,*  as  the  Bath  or  Ketton  freestone:  a  rock 
of  similar  chemical  composition,  generally  capable  of  being 
worked  equally  in  all  directions,  and  also  of  taking  a  good 
polish,  deserves  the  title  of  marble;  when  it  is  granular 
and  of  a  white  colour,  it  may  be  useful  in  statuary. 

Da  Costa,  in  his  *  Natural  History  of  Fossils,'  gives  a 
hi  lire  catalogue  of  marbles,  disposed  in  a  methodical  order, 
wiiich  wo  shall  follow  in  the  following  brief  notices  of  this 
extensive  subject. 

Division  L  Marbles  of  one  plain  colour. 

Section  1.  Black  marbles.  Most  of  these  contain  bita- 
men,  and  are  fetid  when  bruised. 

Examples.    The  Namur  marble,  the  marble  of  Ash- 
ford  in  Derbyshire,  Dent  in  Yorkshire,  near  Crick- 
howell,  Tenby,  Kilkenny,  &c.  The  marble,  antiently 
called  Marmor  LucuUeum,  and  now  Nero  Antico. 
Section  2.    White  marbles. 
Examples.  The  marble  of  Pares,  in  which  the  Laocoon 
and  Antinous  are  executed ;  the  Carrara  marble,  of 
finer  grain,  much   used  in  modern  sculpture;  the 
Skye  marble,  noticed   by  Dr.  MacCulloch ;  that  of 
Inverary,  Assynt,  Blair  Athol,  &c. 
Section  3.     Ash  and  grey  marbles. 
Examples.    A  beautiful  marble,  of  compact  oolitic  tex- 
ture, at  Orelton,  near  the  Clee  Hills  in  Shropshire, 
deserves  mention. 
Section  4.     Brown  and  red  marbles. 
Examples.    The  Rosso  Antico;  a  rival   to  which,  at 
least  in  colour,  has  been  found  on  the  estate  of  the 
duke   of   Devonshire,  near   Buxton.    The  mottled 
brown  marble  of  Beetham  Fell,  near  Milnthorp,  is  of 
good  quality. 
Section  5.    Yellow  marbles. 
Example.     The  Giallo  Antico.      Siena  marble,  also 
dng  at  Mafra,  near  Lisbon.    That  used  in   antient 
Rome  is  said  to  be  from  Numidia. 
Section  6.     Blue  marbles. 

Example  near  St.  Pons  in  Languedoc. 
Section  7.     Green  marbles. 
Example.     The  Marmor  Lacedcemonicum  of  Pliny.  It 
is  dug  near  Verona. 

Division  II,  Marbles  qf  two  colours. 

SiH;tion  1.    Black  marbles  variegated  with  other  colours. 
Example.     Near  Ashburton  in  Devonshire,  Torbay  in 
the  same  county,  Bianco  e  Nero  Antico,  the  African 
Breccia  of  the  antients,  Giallo  e  Nero  Antico. 
Section  2.    White  marbles  variegated  with  other  colours. 
Example.,    Marble  imported  from  Italy.     Marbles  of 
this  general  character  occur  in  Siberia,  at  Plymouth, 
at  Killamey,  in  Sweden,  &c. 
Section  3.    Ash  and  grey  marbles  variegated  with  other 
colours.     These  are  very  numerous,  and  occur  in  various 
parts  of  Europe. 

Section  4.  Brown  and  red  marbles  variegated  with  other 
colours. 

Section  5.  Yellow  marbles  variegated  with  other  co- 
lours. 

Section  6.  Green  marbles  variegated  with  other  colours. 
Examples.  Egyptian  marbles — the  Marmor  Tiberium 
and  Augustumof  Pliny  ;  some  Venle  Antico,  as  that 
dug  near  Susa  in  Piedmont,  the  beautiful  marble  of 
Anglesey  (called  Mona  marble),  the  marble  of  Kol- 
meiden  in  Sweden. 

Dimsion  IIL  Marbles  variegated  with  many  colours. 

Example.  Some  of  the  Plymouth  marble,  the  beau- 
tiful Brocatello  or  Brocade  marble  of  Italy  and 
Spain* 

Marbles  containing  shells,  corals^  and  other  extraneous 

bodies. 

In  thif  division  of  mftrblos  the  Britiih  Xilandi  Art  rich. 
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Some  of  the  Plymouth,  Ashburton,  and  other  D-vonian 
limestones  are  extremely  beautiful,  from  the  abundance  ox 
fine  corals  exquisitely  preserved  in  them ;  thecrinoidal  mar- 
bles  of  Flintshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Garsdale  in  Yorkshire, 
are  elegant  examples  of  the  carboniferous  limestone ;  the 
shell  marbles  of  Ranee  (Northamptonshire),  Buckingham, 
Whichwood  Forest,  Stamford,  Yeovil,  may  be  noticed  from 
the  oolitic  rocks ;  that  of  Petworth  and  Purbeok,  from  the 
Wealden  strata,  has  been  ext€*nsively  used  by  the  architects 
of  the  middle  ages.  In  general  the  working  of  the  English 
marbles  is  costly,  and  their  use  limited. 

MARBLEHEAD.     [Massachusetts] 

MARBURG,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Upper  Hesse, 
in  the  electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  is  situated  in  00*  50'  N. 
lat.  and  S''  47'  E.  long.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lahn,  which  divides  the  town  from  the  suburb  of  Weiden- 
hausen.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
the  streets  are  very  steep.  On  the  top  of  the  eminence 
overlooking  the  town  there  is  a  large  castle,  which  was 
formerly  well  fortified  and  was  the  residence  of  the  land- 
grave. The  town  is  partly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  in 
which  there  are  five  gates.  Marburg  has  a  university,  which 
was  founded  in  1527,  by  the  landgrave  Philip  the  Generous. 
This  university  has  very  considerable  revenues,  and  all  the 
usual  appendages  of  the  German  universities,  with  a  library 
of  100,UUO  volumes,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  lying-in  hos- 
pital, a  chemical  lul>oratory,  a  veterinary  school,  a  botanical 
garden,  a  philological  seminary,  cabinets  of  mineralogy, 
&c.  The  number  of  students,  which  in  1818  was  only  220, 
was  359  in  1828,  422  in  1833,  and  at  present  is  about  450*. 
The  town  has  one  (Jalvinist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  a  French 
Protestant,  and  two  Lutheran  churches,  one  hospital,  two  in- 
firmaries, an  orphan  asylum,  a  school  of  industry,  &c.  Tho 
church  of  St.  Elizabeth  contains  the  fine  monument  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  which  was  however  much  damaged  under  the 
Westphaliau  government.  Marburg  being  the  seat  of  tho 
provincial  government,  of  the  crimiual  tribunal,  a  board  of 
trade,  a  commission  of  police,  and  a  Lutheran  superiutend- 
ant,  the  inhabitants,  7520  in  number,  derive  their  chief  sup- 
port from  the  presence  of  these  and  from  the  university. 
The  place  has  some  manufactories  of  woollen,  linen,  cotton, 
hats,  tobacco,  and  tobacco-pipes. 

MA  RCA  D'ANCO'NA.  an  old  denomination  of  a  geo- 
graphical division  of  the  Papal  Slate,  whose  limits  corre- 
spond in  great  measure  to  those  of  antient  Picenum,  and 
which  is  now  subdivided  into  the  three  administrative  dele- 
gazioni  or  provinces  of  Ancona,  Fermo  ed  Ascoli,  and 
Macerata  e  Camerino.  This  fine  region  extends  from  the 
frontiers  of  Abruzzo  to  the  boundaries  of  the  former  duchy 
of  Urbino,  now  the  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino,  and  from 
the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  along  which  sea  it  occupies 
a  line  of  coast  more  than  sixty  miles  in  length.  It  has 
been  called  La  Marca, '  the  March,'  since  the  time  of  the 
Carlovingian  emperors  and  kings  of  Italy,  from  being 
governed  by  marchiones,  or  marquises,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Marca  Trevigiana,  or  province  of  Treviso.  in  the 
county  of  the  Veneti.  [Tbeviso  ]  March  (*  mark,'  in  Ger- 
man) meant  originally  a  frontier  district,  but  the  term  was 
afterwards  applied  rather  capriciously,  and  the  number  of 
marquisates  was  multiplied  in  various  parts  of  the  revived 
Western  empire.  In  the  time  of  the  Longobards  the 
county,  afterwards  called  Marca,  was  called  Pentapolis, 
from  its  five  principal  towns,  Ancona,  Fanume,  Pisaurum, 
Auximum  (now  Osiroo),  and  Humana  or  Numana.  The 
name  of  Marchia  Anconis  is  found  in  a  diploma  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.,  of  1162.  His  son  Henry  VI.  united 
it  to  the  duchy  of  Ravenna.  Innocent  III.  conquered  the 
March,  and  placed  it  under  the  allegiance  of  the  Roman 
see.  During  the  troubles  of  the  middle  ages  it  was  divided 
among  several  petty  princes  or  tyrants,  Varano  of  Camerino, 
Sforza,  and  others.  Cesare  Borgia  subdued  the  country  by 
force  and  treachery,  and  it  became  from  that  time  annexed 
to  the  papal  territories.  It  was  then  generally  called  Marca 
d' Ancona,  from  its  principal  town  ;  but  the  south-east  part 
of  it  was  also  sometimes  called  Marca  di  Fermo,  and  the 
two  together  were  often  designated,  in  the  plural  number, 
*  Le  Marche.' 

The  Picentes,  or  antient  inhabitants  of  Picenum,  are  said 
to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Sabines.  Their  country 
extended  along  the  Adriatic,  from  the  /Esis  to  the  Truen- 
tum,  which  are  also  the  limits  of  the  modern  Marca ;  but 
the  PrsDtutii,  who  lived  south  of  the  Truentum  as  far  as  the 
river  Matrinut  (now  Piomba),  and  formed  a  separate  com* 
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munity,  are  included  by  Pliny  and  other  antient  geof^- 
phers  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Picenum.  Thoi^sis 
separated  the  Picentes  from  the  country  of  the  Senones ; 
but  some  antient  writers  have  considered  the  Picenum  to 
extend  as  far  as  Ariminum.  Asculum,  Firmum,  Pollentia, 
Ricina  (believed  to  be  Macerata),  Treia,  and  Tollentinum, 
were  towns  of  the  Picentes.  The  Picentes  made  alliance 
with  Rome,  b.c.  299.  Duritag  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  they 
joined  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  others  against  Rome, 
were  defeated,  sued  for  peace  and  obtained  it,  and  a  Roman 
colony  was  sent  to  Ariminum  on  that  occasion.  (Livy,  Epi- 
tome XV,)  Picenum  then  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
was  administered  by  a  proconsul. 

The  Picentes  were  foremost  in  the  league  of  the  Italian 
nations  in  the  Social  war:  they  killed  the  proconsul  Servilius, 
and  defeated  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  but  were  afterwards 
defeated  by  him.  [Ascoli.]  They  however  obtained  the 
civitas,  like  the  other  Italian  people. 

The  actual  dele^^atione  of  Ancona,  bounded  on  the  east 
and  north-east  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  north-west  and  west 
by  the  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino;  and  on  the  south  by 
Macerata  e  Camerino,  contains  155,000  inhabitants,  dis- 
tributed among  six  towns  and  thirty-four  Mehre,*  having 
communal  councils.  The  principal  towns  are,  1,  Ancona ; 
2,  Jesi  (the  antient  Asiumy,  with  14,000  inhabitants;  3, 
Osimo,  with  dODO  inhabitants.  (Calindri,  Sa^gio  Statistico,) 
The  account  of  the  other  two  provinces  is  given  under 
Fermo  ED  AscoLt  and  Macbrata  e  Cam SRiNO. 

(Compagnoni,  ReggiaPicena;  Colucei,  Aniichitd  Picene, 
31  vols.  4to.,  Fermo.  i 786-97.) 
MARCELLIN,  ST.    [Isere.] 
MARCELLl'NUS.    [Ammianus  Marcellixus.] 
MARCELLI'NUS  was  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Diocletian.      He   has  been  represented   by 
some  as  having,  throuch  fear  during  the  persecution  raised 
under  that  emperor,  offered  incense  to  the  heathen  deities, 
but  this  is  contested  by  others.     He  died  a.d.  304. 

MARCELLO.  BENEDETTO,  a  patrician  of  Venice, 
son  of  Agostino  Marccllo,  a  senator,  was  born  in  16H6.  His 
elder  brother,  Alessandro,  who  was  much  distinguished  for 
his  knowledge  in  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics,  as 
well  as  for  his  musical  acquirements,  had  weekly  music- 
parlies  at  his  house,  to  which  probably  the  early  predilec- 
tion of  Benedetto  may  be  attributed.  Among  the  masters 
to  whom  the  care  of  his  education  was  assigned  are  men- 
tioned Gasparini  and  Lotti,  under  whom  he  studied  compo- 
sition, but  we  do  not  find  that  he  produced  anything  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice  till  1716.  in  which  year  a  serenata 
from  his  pen  was  performed  at  Vienna,  when  the  birth  of 
the  firet  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  there  celebrated 
with  much  ceremony  and  splendour. 

His  great  work,  and  that  to  which  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
celebrity  of  his  name  throughout  Europe — for  as  a  Vene- 
tian noble  he  would  have  been  known  only  in  a  small  dis- 
trict, and  but  for  a  brief  period — was  published  in  8  vols, 
folio,  in  the  years  1724  and  172G,  under  the  title  of  Esiro 
Poetiroarmonicoy  Parafrad  sojrra  i  50  primi  Salmu  Poeaia 
di  G.  A.  Giustiniani,  musica  de  B.  Marcello,  patrizi  Veneti. 
The  learned  M.  Suard,  whose  reputation  as  a  musical  critic 
once  stood  high,  seems  to  aJ)prove  the  rather  strong  term 
with  which  this  title  commences;  for.  says  he,  nothing 
equals  the  enthusiasm  that  reigns  in  all  these  compositions ; 
it  transfers  to  music  the  energy  of  Oriental  thought,  and 
converts  the  composer  at  once  into  a  Pindar  and  a  Michael 
Angelo.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm possessed  by  Marcello — and  doubtless  it  was  great — 
there  is  certainly  too  much  of  it  in  this  opinion.  Graceful 
-and  appropriate  melody,  supported  by  harmony  of  the  purest 
kind,  is  his  true  characteristic.  He  occasionally,  though 
not  often,  is  grand,  but  this  grandeur  springs  out  of  simple 
sources,  and  does  not  count  learned  combinations  and  com- 
plicated parts  among  its  elements.  In  his  style  is  to  be  traced 
sound  musical  knowledge,  guided  by  good  sense  and  polished 
by  good  taste.  He  is  always  elegant,  never  gorgeous,  and 
as  to  the  sublimity  implied  in  the  remark  of  the  French 
eritic;  we  have  never  discovered  any  signs  of  it  in  the  works 
of  the  noble  Venetian,  much  as  we  admire  them  for  other 
valuable  (qualities. 

^  Mr.  Avison,  in  his  well  known  Essay  cm  Mimeal  Expres- 
sion, carries  his  admiration  of  Marcello's  Psalms  to  great 
lengths,  and  leaves  us  to  infer  that  he  considers  them  at 
least  on  a  level  with  the  works  of  the  Italian's  great  con- 
temporary,  HandeL    Time  has  shown  the  eztmvagance  of 


this  opinion*  and  assigned  to  the  Venetian  eompoier  his  true 
rank,  which  undoubtedly  is  high,  but  far  ftom  being  of  the 
loftiest  kind.  Avison  however  evinced  the  sincerity  of  hi^ 
admiration  by  issuing  proposals  for  publishing  an  edition  of 
the  Salmi  set  to  English  words ;  but  the  execution  of  tin* 
design  devolved  on  Mr.  Garth,  organist  of  Durbani,  « h'j 
very  skilfully  adapted  to  the  music  our  own  prose  transl«ti««!t 
of  the  Psalms,  and  published  the  work  (which  is  now  to  U 
found  in  most  musical  libraries)  in  eight  handsome  folio  %  ^ 
lumes. 

Marcello  composed  many  other  works  besides  his'^Psalm^, 
but  few,  if  any  of  them,  have  survived.  He  did  not  confine 
his  attention  to  music,  but  was  an  active  magi&trafe. 
and  during  many  years  one  of  the  Council  of  Forty,  lie 
died  in  1739. 

MARCELLUS,  MARCUS  CLAUDIUS,  bom  of  a 
Roman  consular  family,  after  passing  through  the  offic«<ft  of 
sedile  and  queestor,  was  made  consul  b.c.  224.  The  Trait  «• 
padane  Gauls  having  declared  v^r  against  Rome,  Maroeliu* 
marched  against  them,  defeated  them  near  Aceit9  on  tlie 
Addua,  killed  their  king  Viridomarus,  and  carried  oflT  in% 
arms,  the  '  spolia  opima,'  which  were  exhibited  in  h:» 
triumph.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Mar- 
cellus  was  sent  to  Sicily  as  prstor  to  administer  the  Ro* 
man  part  of  the  island,  and  had  also  the  task  of  keeping  the 
Syracusahs  firm  to  their  alliance  with  Rome  After  tLe 
battle  of  CannsD  he  was  recalled  to  Italy,  to  onpose  Hanni- 
bal. He  took  the  command  of  the  relies  of  the  Romau 
forces  in  Apulia,  kept  Hannibal  in  check,  and  defendttl 
Nola.  In  the  year  214  b.c.,  being  again  consul,  he  took 
Casilinum  by  surprise.  He  was  next  sent  to  Sicily,  where 
Syracuse  had  declared  against  Rome.  [Hixao^nm rs  J 
After  a  siege  of  nearly  three  years,  the  town  was  taken  in 
the  year  212  B.C.,  and  Marcellus  returned  to  Rome  with 
the  rich  spoils.  Archimedes  lost  his  life  oo  the  occasion  of 
this  taking  of  Syracuse.  [Archimedes.]  Marcellus  didniit 
obtain  the  triumph,  but  only  the  ovation,  as  the  war  in  Sicilr 
was  not  entirely  terminated.  In  the  year  210  he  was  ai^am 
chosen  consul,  and  had  the  direction  of  the  war  against  Han- 
nibal in  Apulia,  when  he  took  the  town  of  Salapia,  and  fought 
several  partial  engagements  with  the  Carthaginians  without 
any  definite  result.  In  the  following  year  he  continued  n 
command  of  the  army,  and  fought  a  battle  against  Hanni- 
bal near  Canusium,  in  which  the  Rom.fl^ns  were  defeated 
and  ran  away.  On  the  following  day  Marcellus  renewed 
the  fight  and  defeated  the  Carthaginiansv  upon  which  Han- 
nibal withdrew  to  the  mountains  of  the  cruttii.  In  the 
next  year,  b.c.  208,  Marcellus  was  elected  consul,  for  th«* 
fifth  time,  with  T.  Quintus  Crispinus.  He  continued  t> 
carry  on  the  war  against  Hannibal,  when,  being  ancampid 
nearVenusia,  he  rashly  ventured  out,  fi^U  iutoanambusrailo 
of  advanced  posts,  and  was  killed.  Hannibal  caused  h:s 
body  to  be  buried  with  honours.  (Livv.  xxvii.  2,  14,  1:^.1 
He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  comnianderY 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  and  had  the  honouiable  repu- 
tation of  a  disinterested  ihan. 

MARCELLUS,  EMPl'RICUS,  was  bom  at  BotdeauT* 
and  was  magister  offlciorum  in  the  re^  of  Theodosiua  tho 
Great.  The  only  work  of  his  which  has  come  down  to  u» 
is  entitled  '  De  Medicamentis  empiricis,  physicis  et  rationa- 
libus,'  published  at  Basle,  1537,  Venice,  1547;  and  wuh 
the  *  Medici  Principes,'  Paris,  1567.  Though  Mareellus 
does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  medical  pn^fes- 
sion,  he  gives  us  much  curious  information  rsspebting  the 
manner  in  which  medicine  was  studied  at  that  time  lu 
Gaul. 

MARCELLUS  I.  succeeded  Marc^inus  aa  bisbos  o: 
Rome,  but  we  know  little  of  him,  except  that  be  is  said  to 
have  been  strict  in  enforcing  the  discipline  of  the  ebutrh. 
He  died  a.d.  310. 

MARCELLUS  U.  was  elected  after  the  death  of  Pope 
Juhus  III.  in  1555,  but  died  in  less  than  a  month  after  hi> 
election.    He  was  succeeded  by  Paul  IV. 

MARCGRAA'VIACEiE,  a  natural  order  of  Polypeta- 
lous  exogens,  having  an  imbricated  calyx,  numerous  hypo* 
gynous  stamens,  and  a  superior  ovary  with  a  discoid  sti^nra 
and  many  polyspermous  cells.  They  are  all  inhabitants  nf 
the  tropical  parts  of  America,  and  are  usually  serambl.r..: 
shrubs,  which  are  sometimes  true  parasites.  The  order  t^ 
of  no  known  use,  and  of  but  little  interest,  except  in  a  s>>- 
tematical  point  of  view;  unless  for  the  sake  Of  its  ^^r}*  cu- 
rious bracts,  which  vary  in  form  in  different  8peeiea»  bu( 
which  are  usually  mors  or  less  pitefaer*shaped. 
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MAB-CH.  the  third  moil  til  or  the  year  according  to  modern 
computation,  containing  tbirly-onodayt.  The  Komaii  year 
urigiiially  begin  vilh  March  [Ji.NUAitv],  and  nas  in  furt  so 
cuiiiidcrud  in  Engiund  bafore  the  alteration  of  the  iityle,  the 
legal  year  coniniencing  on  ibc  93th  of  March.  Our  Anglo- 
SuAou  ancestors  called  it  n^ost  comnianly  Hlyd  monalh,  loud 
or  storiny  qonth  i  and  soRielinics  HraJ  or  llhted  monalh, 
which  some  interpret  Rbeda's,  others  l^hede  or  Rethe,  the 
rufrged  or  rough  month-  The  name  of  the  rDonth  ia  said 
lo  bo  derived  &oni  that  of  Mars,  the  god  of  ■^t.T. 

Bufuro  1564  the  computation  of  the  French  year  begqn 
frora  Easter.  >o  that  occagiunally  the  same  year  might  cam* 
preliend  fwo  moiitha  of  March,  Atarx  avant,  and  Mart 
apres.  If  Bagttir  occurred  in  March  itself,  the  month  began 
jn  one  year  and  ended  in  another.  The  change  of  compu- 
lation from  the  first  of  January  ta  Easter,  in  llit^t  cpuntry, 
was  directed  by  an  edict  of  Charles  IX. 

There  is  an  old  orDverb,  inen(ioncJ  bj  various  writers, 
which  represents  March  as  borrowing  certain  days  from 
April.  These  are  called,  by  the  rustics  in  many  piirt.t  both 
of  England  and  Scotland,  the  Borrowed  Days.    They 


particularly 
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e  poem  called  '  The  Pomplaynt  of 


•  UHvh  v6A  ts  Aprrlll, 
I  H*  Ihm  hufi  upoD  ■  UU I 
Bui  iriid  jout  ihm  flnt  ilayt  U 


Bu>  whtn  Uh  bacnvail  din  vrn  (UM, 
TIh  thm  ■Ul]'  tiDgl  ums  £1c]<11d  turns.' 

Dr.  JamieMn,  in  bis  '  Blymologietd  Dictionary,'  aays, 
'These days  being  generally  stonny,  our  fore&thers  have 
endeavoured  lo  account  for  this  circumstance  by  prelendine 
that  March  horrwMd  them  fh)m  April,  that  he  might  extena 
his  power  so  much  longer.  .  .  .  Tboie,"  he  adds,  '  who  are 
mucti  aildieted  to  superstition,  will  neither  borrow  nor  lend 
on  any  of  these  days.  If  anyone  would  propose  to  borrow 
of  them,  Ihey  would  consider  it  as  an  evidence  that  the 
person  wished  lo  employ  the  article  borrowed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  witoheraft  against  the  lenders.* 

Ray,  in  his  Collection,  has  a  different  proverb  relating  to 
till?  month,  viz.  that  *  A  bushel  of  March  dust  is  worth  a 
king's  ransom  ;'  thereby  expressing  the  importance  of  dry 
or  dusty  weather  at  this  particular  season  of  the  year,  in 
an  agricoltural  point  of  view. 

(Brady's  Claei*  Calendaria,  8vo„  Lond.,  1819,  vol.  i.. 
p.  63;  YvTBtiiie,  Dietiontudre  Univeriet ;  Brand's  PopM&r 
Antiquittft.  4to.  edit.,  vol.  i..  pp.  86.  460.) 

MARCH,  in  music,  is, properly  speaking,  an  air  in  dupli 
time,  played  by  martial  instruments — i.e.  by  inHatile  and 
pulsatile  initnimenti— to  mark  the  steps  of  the  infantry,  as 
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well  u  to  aniUBe  and  oheer  troops  of  all  kinds.  It  howerei 
has  long  since  gained  admission  wherever  music  is  heard, 
and  consequently  is  written  for  every  kind  of  musical  in- 
strument. Hence  some  of  the  most  striking  campositioni 
by  the  greatest  masters ;  as,  for  instance,  the  marches  in 
Handel's  oratorios ;  the  religious  marches  ( Marche*  religi- 
eutei)  in  Gluck's  Aieetle  and  Mozart's  ZauierjUilB ;  the 
two  funeral  marches  iMarcie  funebri)  of  Beethoven,  &c. 

The  true  March  is  always  written  in  common  time,  or  in 
what  is  called  a  compound  of  that  measure,  and  begins  on 
a  broken  part  of  the  bar,  with  an  odd  crotchet  or  a  quaver. 
It  is  slow  fur  D!rand  or  parade  occasions,  quick  for  onlioary 
marching.  We  are  totd  by  Rousseau,  that  Marshal  Saie 
used  the  march  also  for  the  purpo^  of  accelera'.ing  or  re- 
tarding the  pace  of  his  troops  in  battle.  In  his  days  there 
was  more  form,  more  ceremony  used ;  something  like  eti- 
quette was  kept  up  in  fighting :  we  doubt  whether  the 
moveroenU  of  the  battalions  in  the  fields  of  Austerlils  and 
Waterloo  were  performed  la  musical  movements,  or  even  lo 
the  simple  beat  of  drums. 

MARCUANTIA'CE.^.  a  small  natural  order  of  Acro- 
Xens  or  Cryptogamio  plants,  forming  part  of  the  old  group 
called  Ilepalicto.  Tbey  are  plants  of  a  low  organization, 
in  most  instances  having  no  distinction  of  leaves  and  stem, 
but  a  thin,  leafy,  lobed  thallus  in  Iheir  room,  in  ivhicb  respect 
they  resemble  lichens,  but  are  furnisbcil  with  breathing  pores 
and  an  approach  to  spiral  vessels  in  Ihe  form  of  elaters, 
which  latter  circumstances  elevate  them  lo  ihe  level  of 
Lyeopodiacera  and  Marsileaceo). 

Marcbantiaceo)  differ  from  Jungermanniacem,  with  which 
they  wore  formerly  combined  under  the  old  name  of  Uepa- 
lii'm,  in  not  having  a  distinct  stem,  and  in  their  fruit  not 
being  four-valved.  Marchantia  itself,  a  common  nlant 
under  the  north  side  of  old  walls  and  hedges,  upon  damp 
ground,  forms  deep  green  patches  with  a  lubed  lichenoid 
thallus,  and  has  reproductive  organs  of  two  kinds  arranged 
separately  below  mushroom-shaped  heads ;  one  of  them  ap- 
pears to  be  male  and  the  other  female.  None  of  the  species 
are  of  any  known  use. 


Endlteher  separates  the  order  ii 
ing  distinctive  characters: — 

1.  HtcciACK«.    Frondose.     Involucre  noni 
bursting  irregularly.     Elaters  none.     Aquatics 

2.  ANTBOCsaoTKX.    Frondose  or  leafy.    Involucre  none. 
Cspsnlei  l-a-T«lved,  with  a  central  columella.    Elaters. 
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Capsules 
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3.  Taroionxacbx.  FrondoM.  Involucre  heterogenoons. 
Capsules  opening^  by  teeth.    Elaters. 

4.  Marchantiacejk.  Frondose.  Both  involucre  and 
Involucel.  Capsules  various,  opening  irregularly  by  teetb. 
Elaters.    Flowers  capitate. 

MARCH E,  LA,  one  of  the  provinces  or  military  govern- 
ments into  which  France  was  divided  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  bounded  on  the  north  bv  Berri,  on  the  east 
by  Auvergne,  on  the  south  by  Limousin,  and  on  the  west 
by  Poitou  and  a  small  portion  of  Angoumois.  Its  name, 
which  denotes  a  frontier  district,  was  derived  from  its  situ- 
ation on  the  border  of  Limousin  (of  which  province  it  was 
formerly  accounted  a  subdivision,  being  sometimes  called 
LaMarche  du  Limousin)  toward  Poitou  and  Berri.  It  was 
subdivided  into  La  Haute  Marche  (Upper  Marche),  on  the 
east  side,  of  which  Gueret  (population  3100  town,  3921 
whole  commune)  was  the  capital,  and  Aubusson  (pop, 
4354  town,  4847  whole  commune),  Bourganeuf  (pop.  2110 
town,  2849  whole  commune),  and  Felletin  (pop.  2816  town, 
3228  whole  commune),  chief  towns  ;  and  La  Basse  Marche 
(Lower  Marche)  on  the  west  side,  of  which  BcUac  (pop. 
3025  town,  3607  whole  commune)  was  the  capital,  and  Le 
Dorat  (pop.  1805  town,  2237  whole  commune)  and  (Ik)nfo- 
lens  (pop.  2215  town,  2687  whole  commune),  chief  towns. 
La  Haute  Marche  now  constitutes  the  department  of 
Cheuse  ;  La  Basse  Marche  is  included  in  the  departments 
of  Haute  Vienne,  Indre,  and  Charente. 

This  district  was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Lemo- 
vices,  a  Celtic  nation,  who  also  occupied  Limousin.  In 
Roman  Gaul  it  was  comprehended  in  the  province  of 
Aquitania  Prima,  and  afterwards  was  successively  occupied 
by  the  Visigoths  and  Franks,  under  the  latter  of  whom  it 
made  part  of  the  duchy  and  kingdom  of  Aquitaine.  In  the 
tenth  century  it  formed  a  county  under  Boson  I.,  who  was 
also  count  of  Perigord.  The  county  of  Marche  continued 
in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  Boson  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  seized  by 
Philippe  IV.  le  Bel.  It  was  subsequently  given  by  Phi- 
lippe V.  le  Long,  as  an  apanage,  to  his  brother  Charles, 
who,  upon  coming  to  the  crown,  exchanged  the  county  of 
Marche  with  Louis  I.,  duke  of  Bourbon,  for  the  county  of 
Clermont  Upon  the  death  of  Louis,  duke  of  Bourbon,  the 
county  of  Marche  came  to  his  second  son,  Jacoues  or  James 
of  Bourbon,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king  Jean  II.  consta- 
ble of  France.  Jacques  struggled  against  the  English 
under  the  Black  Prince,  but  with  so  little  success  that  he 
resigned  to  the  king  his  sword,  the  ensign  of  the  constable's 
oiiice.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Poictiers,  a.d.  1 356,  and 
was  killed  ad.  1361,  with  his  son  Pierre,  fighting  against 
the  disbanded  mercenaries,  called  the  Tard-venus,  near 
Lyon.  [Lyon.]  The  county  of  Marche  passed  subseouently 
to  the  counts  of  Pardcac,  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Armag- 
nac,  and  from  them  to  the  dukes  of  Bourbon ;  and  upon 
the  confiscation  of  the  territories  of  Charles,  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, by  Francis  I.,  it  came  to  the  crown,  A.D.  1523,  with 
which  it  was  finally  united. 

The  name  of  La  Marche  or  Les  Marches  was  formerly 
given  to  the  frontier  of  Basse  (Lower)  Normandie,  towards 
Maine  and  Perche.  The  towns  of  Argentun  and  S6ez  were 
included  in  this  district. 

MARCHES.  THE.  Mark,  Anglo-Saxon  meajic,  is 
a  word  common  to  almost  all  the  languages  of  Teutonic 
origin,  in  sense  scarcely  varying  from  the  word  as  at  present 
used,  a  mark.  But  from  denoting  a  mark  in  general,  it 
came  to  denote  in  a  specific  and  peculiar  sense  those  important 
marki  by  which  the  boundaries  of  wide  domains  were  indi- 
cated, and  in  this  sense  it  is  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  writings. 
Hence  the  word  the  marches,  that  is,  the  country  lying  near 
and  about  the  marks  which  indicated  the  limits  of  two 
kingdoms,  dukedoms,  or  other  extensive  jurisdictions. 

The  word  is  used  in  Germany,  and  upon  it  is  founded  one  of 
their  titles  of  honour,  the  mark^rafi  margrave),  or  lord  of  the 
marches ;  and  our  own  marquis  is  of  the  same  origin,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  few  persons  who  in  early  times 
(there  was  no  English  marquis  before  the  reign  of  Richard 
JI.)  bore  this  title  had  any  particular  connection  with  the 
loarches. 

Great  part  of  England  being  bounded  by  the  sea,  there 
could  be  but  little  march-land.  But  on  the  side  toward 
Wales,  and  in  the  north  where  England  abuts  upon  Scotland, 
tbere  was  march-land ;  and  when  we  speak  of  the  marches,  the 
^d  near  the  borders  of  the  two  countries  is  what  is  meant. 

Wales  being  conquered  by  King  Edward  I.,  we  hear 


little  in  history  of  (he  naiohet  of  Welee.  Bat  U»e  term 
continued  in  use  long  after  the  conquest  of  that  country. 
The  great  family  so  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  Eng- 
land, whose  hereditary  name  was  De  Mortuo  Marl  (*  of  the 
Dead  Sea*),  contracted  and  Gallicised  into  Mortimer,  and 
whose  chief  residence  was  at  Wigmore  Castle  in  Herefurl- 
shire,  had  the  chief  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Wel^h 
marches,  and  was  known  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  March. 
King  Edward  IV.,  their  lineal  descendant  and  beir-^neral, 
was  called  Earl  of  March  while  his  father  was  the  Duke  of 
York. 

But  Scotland  remaining  a  distinct  sovereigotv  for  sevenl 
centuries  after  the  subjugation  of  Wales,  the  marchef 
towards  that  country  are  frequentlv  mentioned  in  histor>, 
and  especially  as  being  the  scene  of  those  predatory  excur- 
sions in  which  the  people  of  both  countries  frequently 
engaged,  or  of  conflicts  arising  out  of  national  jealousies  and 
disputed  rights.  The  maintenance  of  authority  in  tboHs 
regions,  lawless,  or  constantly  liable  to  become  bo,  was  aa 
object  of  great  importance;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
marches  towards  Scotland  were  divided  into  two  port  ion  v 
the  western  and  the  middle  marches,  each  of  wluch  had 
courts  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  kind  of  president  or  govemur, 
who  was  called  the  warden. 

MARCIA'NUS,  born  in  Thrace,  of  obscure  parents,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  entered  the  army, 
rose  gradually  by  his  merit  to  high  rank,  and  was  made  a 
senator  by  Theodosius  II.  When  Theodosius  died  (  aj>.  450 ) 
his  sister  Pulcheria,  then  fifty-two  years  old,  offered  ber 
hand  to  Marcianus,  who  was  near  sixty,  because  she  thought 
him  capable  of  bearing  the  crown  with  dignity  and  advan- 
tage  to  the  state.  Marcianus  married  her,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor.  His  reign,  which  lasted  little  morp  thsn 
six  years,  was  peaceful,  and  his  administration  was  equitable 
and  firm.  He  refused  to  pay  to  Attila  the  tribute  <o  wbtch 
Theodosius  had  submitted.  In  the  year  455  Marcianu* 
acknowledged  Avitus  as  emperor  of  the  West  Marcianus 
died  in  457 ;  his  wife  Pulcheria  had  died  bef(Mre  him.  lie 
was  succeeded  by  Leo  I. 

MARCHIENNES.    [Nord.1 

MARCIONITES,  a  religious  sect  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries  of  our  sera,  so  called  from  their  teacbrr 
Marcion,  a  native  of  Sinope  and  a  priest,  who  adopted  iIm- 
old  Oriental  belief  of  two  independent,  eternal,  co-extfttinir 
principles,  one  evil  and  the  other  good.  He  endeavuure*j 
to  apply  this  doctrine  to  Christianity,  asserting  that  o*2r 
souls  are  emanations  of  the  good  principle,  but  our  budit-^ 
and  the  whole  visible  world  are  the  creation  of  llie  cm! 
genius,  who  strives  to  chain  down  our  spiritual  nature  t* 
corporeal  fetters,  so  as  to  make  the  soul  forget  its  pure  anti 
noble  origin.  He  further  maintained  that  the  law  of  Mt^cs 
with  its  threats  and  promises  of  things  terrestrial,  wa«  a 
contrivance  of  the  evil  principle  in  order  to  bind  men  st.'i 
more  to  the  earth ;  but  that  the  good  principle,  in  order  to 
dissipate  these  delusions,  sent  Jesus  Christ,  a  pare  emana- 
nation  of  itself,  giving  him  a  corporeal  appearance  and  s<?m- 
blance  of  bodily  form,  in  order  to  remind  men  of  ihi-ir 
intellectual  nature,  and  that  they  cannot  expect  to  find 
happiness  until  they  are  reunited  to  the  principle  of  ^i^A 
from  which  they  are  derived.  Marcion  and  his  disciples 
condemned  all  pleasures  which  are  not  spiritual;  the\ 
taught  that  it  was  necessary  to  combat  every  impulse  thsi: 
attaches  us  to  the  visible  world ;  they  condemned  marriai:**. 
and  some  of  them  even  regretted  the  necessity  of  eating  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  they  bcUeved  to  have  bct-n 
created  by  the  evil  principle.  The  Marcionites  spread  far 
in  the  East,  and  especially  in  Persia.  The  chief  opponcTi; 
of  Marcion  was  TertuUianus,  who  wrote  a  book  to  rctutc 
his  doctnnes. 

(Tertullianus  Adversus  Mardonem;  Pluquet,  Dtetton- 
naire  des  HcrSsies.) 

MARDIN,  a  town  of  Northern  Mesopotamia,  built  on  a 
steep  hill  which  forms  part  of  the  chain  that  divides  the 
basin  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  or  country  of  Diarbekr.  from  th%- 
plains  of  Smjar,  which  are  watered  by  the  atfluenU  of  the 
Euphrates.  Mardin  is  a  considerable  though  poor  to«n» 
and  is  said  to  contain  20,000  inhabitants,  two-thir^  of  whom 
are  Moslems,  and  the  rest  Christians,  with  some  Je««w 
The  Christians  are  divided  between  Syrians  of  tfae  Grt^k 
Church,  Nestorians,  and  Armenians.  The  Syrians,  yih^ 
are  the  most  numerous,  have  two  churches  in  tbe  to«*ii 
and  two  convente  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  read  tUir 
church  service  in  the  Syriao  language^  which  lev  of  tb« 
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The  properties  of  this  acid  are>  th»l  on  eooling,  after 

fusion,  it  crystallizes  in  pearly  needles ;   it  is  insoluble  in 

water,  and  hence  its  precipitation  from  its  compounds  and 

solution  by  the  stronger  acids.    It  has  an  acid  reaction ;  and 

its  salts,  except  those  of  the  alkalis,  are  very  sparingly  soluble 

in  water.    Its  saline  compounds  are  termed  margarates. 

Acccqrding  to  the  analysis  of  Berzelius,  it  consists  of — 

Thirty-three  equivalents  of  hydrogen         33  or  12*59 

Tliirty-five  equivalents  of  carbon       .       210       78*38 

Three  equivalents  of  oxygen     •        •        24         9*03 

Equivalent        267      100* 

The  crystalo  contain  3*4  per  cent,  of  water,  which  can  be 
separated  only  by  converting  the  acid  into  a  margarate  by 
combining  it  with  a  base. 

Margarate  of  Potash  is  obtained  as  above  stated  by  the 
action  of  alcohol  on  soap  made  of  olive-oil  and  potash ;  it 
separates  from  its  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  in  brilliant 
scales:  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  at  about  158^ 
it  forms  a  limpid  solution,  which  begins  to  become  turbid 
at  about  140^  and  at  60^  it  becomes  gelatinous ;  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  partially  decomposes  it,  and  converts  it 
into  bimargarate :  at  55^  when  exposed  to  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, it  absorbs  its  weight  of  water  without  becoming 
liquid ;  100  parts  of  alcohol  are  papable  of  holding  1*21  part 
in  solution  when  cold,  10  parts  whep  hot  ^ther,  when 
heated,  separate^  a  little  margaric  acid. 

Bimargarate  qf  Potash  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  100  parts 
(of  sp.  gr.  0*834)  dissolving  31*17  parts  at  148°  Fahr.,  of 
whiph  however  only  1*13  part  remains  dissolved  at  68**. 

Margarates  of  So4a  strongly  resemble  those  of  potash : 
the  neutral  salt  dissolves  in  10  times  its  weight  of  water  at 
172°,  and  the  solution  becomes. gelatinous  at  148°,  and  con- 
tains a  little  acidulous  salt. 

Margarates  qf  Lead, — Of  those  there  are  three,  a  sub-, 
neutral-,  and  super-salt.  Tbe  neutral  is  produced  by  double 
decomposition:  it  contains  combined  water,  and  fuses  at 
about  170°:  boiling  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  *823  dissolves  about 
^  of  its  weight ;  it  is  less  soluble  in  ooiling  nther. 

When  fat  is  boiled  with  the  alkalis,  as  in  preparing  soap, 
it  appears  that  the  elements  qf  the  fat,  without  either  yield* 
ing  anything  to  or  absorbing  anything  from  the  air,  are 
converted  into  one  or  more  fatty  acids  and  glycerin ;  to 
these  changes  the  elements  of  the  water  however  contribute ; 
the  new  aqids,  combining  with  the  alkalis,  form  soap,  which 
collect  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  while  the  glycerin  ren^ains 
in  solution- 

MAR6ARIN,  a  peculiar  fatty  matter  contfiined  in  vege- 
table oils,  and  also  in  anin^al  fat^,  as  mutton-suet  and  hog*s- 
lard:  when  these  have  been  treated  with  eather,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  stearin  from  them,  the  aethereal  liquors, 
by  spontaneous*  evaporation,  deposit  a  portion  of  the  solid 
matter  which  they  contain,  and  this  is  to  be  collected  on  a 
linen  cloth,  strongly  pressed,  and  then  exposed  for  a  long 
time  to  the  heat  of  a  sidt-water  bath*  This  substance  is 
very  soluble  in  cold  aether,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
stearin.  It  appears  probable  however  that  by  boiling  in 
alkaline  solutions  it  is  converted  into  stearic  acid ;  but  ad- 
ditional experimeiits  are  required  to  determine  its  nature 
with  precision. 

MARGARI'TA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  forthe  'Concha mar- 
garitifera  or  Matrix  Perlarum,  Mytilusmargarit\feru$  of  Lin- 
naeus, Meleagrina  margaritifera  of  Lamarck.    [A vicuna.] 

MAHGAHITA'CEA,  M.  dc  Blainville  s  name  for  his 
third  family  of  LamelUbranchiata,  This  family  comprises 
the  genera  Vutsellot  Malleus,  Pema,  Crenatula,  Inocera- 
muSt  Catellus,  Pulvinites,  Gervillia,  and  Avicula.  [Avi- 
cula;  Mallkacba.] 

MARGARITIC  ACID.  When  eight  parts  of  castor  oil 
are  saponified  by  two  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  dissolved  in 
four  parts  of  water,  by  heating  them  together  for  some 
minutes  the  oil  is  rendered  completely  soluble  in  water. 
MM.  Bussy  and  Lecanu  have  discovered  in  this  soap  three 
different  fatty  acids,  the  margaritic,  ricinic,  and  elaiodic, 
which  are  obtained  by  saturating  the  base  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  These  acids  form  a  reddish  yellow  oil,  which  at  a 
temperature  of  about  60°  Fahr.  deposits  a  small  quantity 
of  solid  matter,  which  is  the  margaritic  acid.  This  is  to  be 
pressed  between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  then  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling  in  pearly 
scales  which  redden  litmus  paper.  Thi«  acid  fuses  at 
about  270°  Fahr. ;  its  saline  compounds,  which  however  are 
but  little  known,  are  called  margaritaies.  According  to  Buaqr 


and  Leeanu  hydrated  margaritic  aeid  is  eonpoaed 
Hydrogen,  10*91 ;  Carbon,  70*60;  Oxygen,  18-59. 

MA'RGARON,  a  solid  white  fatty  matter  which  cryiUll  tzes 
in  pearly  scales,  and  is  obtained  by  distilling  margaric  acid 
with  excess  of  lime.  It  fines  at  about  170®  Fahr.,  is  vola- 
tile, soluble  in  fifty  times  its  weight  of  hot  alcohol,  and  fi^w 
times  its  weight  of  boiling  sther.  Exposed  to  the  actu>n 
of  heat  in  close  vessels  it  distils  almost  unchanged ;  it  buni« 
in  the  air  with  a  brilliant  flame.  Nitric  acid  acta  but 
slightly  upon  it ;  sulphuric  acid  chars  it,  and  sulphurous 
acid  is  given  out.    Tne  alkalis  do  not  act  upon  mai^ron. 

This  substance  is  composed  of--*Hydrogen,  13* 4t;  Cu^ 
bon,  83*37;  Oxygen,  3*21. 

MARGATB.  a  seaport  town  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  John,  hundred  of   Ringslaw,  and  Isle    <>r 
Thanet,  40  miles  east-north-east  from  Maidstone,  and  65 
east  from  London  (direct  distances).    Its  name  is  probably 
derived  from  Mereg^te,  signifying  an  opening  or  gate  int'i 
the  sea.    Hasted,  in  his  *  History  of  ICent,'  published  in 
1799,  says,  *The  town  of  Margate  was  till  of  late  years  a 
poor  inconsiderable  fishing-town,  built  for  the  roost  part  in 
the  valley  adjoining  the  harbour,  the  houses  of  whicn  were 
in  general  mean  and  low ;  one  dirty  narrow  lane  calle<l 
King  Street  having  been  ^e  nrincipal  street  of  it*     At 
present  the  principal  streets  of  Margate  are  regularly  ron> 
structed  and  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas ;  and  man y 
of  the  houses  and  public  buildings,  including  an  esplanade, 
squares,  &c.,  are  of  a  superior  description.    The  spriny:^* 
water  is  excellent  and  the  supply  abundant    The  shore  \^ 
well  adapted  to  sea-bathing,  and  to  this  circumstance, 
added  to  the  generally  acknowledged  salubrity  of  tlie  air, 
and  the  facility  of  communication  with  the  metropoli'*  by 
means  of  steam-vessels,  must  be  attributed  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  parish  of  St  John,  which  m 
1831  amounted  to  10,339.    A  handsome  new  chnrrh  bn^ 
been  built  at  Margate  within  these  few  years.     There  t'« 
an  hospital,  called    Draper's    Hospital,  founded  in    I7i>^ 
by  Michael  Yoakley,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  FrientU, 
for  the  housing  and  maintenance  of  decayed  houaekecper^. 
The  searbathiiig  infirmary  at  Weat-Brook,  near  Marg-i^e, 
was  established  by  the  benevolent  Dr.  Lettsom  in  the  \  tar 
1792,  assisted  by  committees  which  had  been  fbrmed  bfXh 
in  London  and  Margate.    The  object  of  the  founders  wi^ 
to  enable  poor  people  to  participate  in  the  advantages  'T 
sea-bathing.     The  building  consists  of  a  centra  building 
and  two  wings,  and  contains  wards  fbr  the  reception  of 
nearly  one  hundred  patients.    The  national  school  affords 
gratuitous  instruction  to  about  400  children  of  both  sexi-^ 

The  present  stone  pier  was  erected  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  Rennie  and  Jessop,  at  an  expense  ex- 
ceeding 100,000/.  It  is  900  feet  long,  and  at  its  extremitj 
is  the  lighthouse,  built  from  a  design  of  Mr.  Edmund*. 
The  erection  of  this  pier  has  added  greatly  to  the  utility  of 
the  harbour,  which  is  much  exposed  to  winds  from  the 
north-east 

Margate  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Dover,  one  of  tlf 
Ginque-ports.  In  the  year  1787  the  inhabitanta  though: 
their  town  of  too  much  importance  to  be  longer  subjected 
to  this  jurisdiction,  and  accordingly  applied  to  tb«  crown 
for  a  charter  of  incorporation ;  but  upon  the  case  being  beunl 
before  the  attorney-general,  the  opposition  of  Dover  va»  ^> 
strong  that  their  petition  was  refused,  and  since  then  the 
application  has  not  been  renewed.    [Cinqux  Ports.] 

(Hasted's  Hist,  of  Kent;  Beauties  qf  Engiand  a*  i 
Wales ;  Population  Returns.) 

MARGINELLA.    [Voldtidjk.] 

MARGINCyPORA,  a  genus  of  MiLLSPORAiL 

MARIA  THERE'SA,  archduchess  of  Austria,  queen 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  empress  of  Germany,  bom  m 
1717,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  of  Austr::.. 
emneror  of  Germany.  [Charlbs  VI.]  In  1724  Charles 
by  nis  will,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Sancitou, 
regulated  the  order  of  succession  in  the  fkmily  of  Austria, 
declaring  that,  in  default  of  male  issue,  his  eldest  daughter 
should  be  heiress  of  all  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  bcr 
children  after  her.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  was  guaran teed 
by  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  by  all  the  German  princes 
individually,  and  also  by  several  other  powers  of  Europe* 
but  not  by  the  Bourbons. 

In  1736  Maria  Theresa  married  Francis  of  Lorraine,  who. 
by  the  peace  of  Vienna  of  the  preceding  year,  had  beeo  rc» 
cognised  aa  the  future  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  after  the 
death  of  Gian  Gastone,  the  last  ofipring  of  the  house  of 
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Theresa.  In  1 7^19,  soon  after  she  obtained  peaceful  posses- 
sion of  Lombardy,  the  duchy  of  Milan  contained  900,000 
inhabitants;  in  1770  the  population  had  risen  to  1,130,000. 

'  Lombardy,*  says  a  liberal  writer  of  our  times, '  had  never 
enjoyed  so  much  happiness  and  tranquillity  as  under  her 
reign ;  it  is  recorded  to  her  praise  that  she  wished  to  be 
informed  of  every  act  of  the  administration,  that  she  gave 
free  access  to  her  presence  to  the  humble  and  poor  as  well 
as  to  the  noble  and  rich,  that  she  listened  benignantly  to  all, 
either  granting  their  petitions,  or,  if  she  denied  them,  giving 
reasons  for  her  refusal,  without  illusorv  promises  or  vaf^ue 
circumlocutions.  She  declared,  just  before  her  death,  which 
happened  at  Vienna  on  the  29th  November,  1 780,  that  if 
anything  reprehensible  had  been  done  in  her  name,  it  was 
certainly  without  her  knowledge,  as  she  had  always  wished 
the  welfare  of  her  subjects.  During  a  forty  years'  reign 
she  always  showed  a  love  of  justice  and  truth,  and  she 
stated,  as  a  principle  of  her  conduct,  that  it  is  only  the  plea- 
sure of  alleviating  distress  and  doing  good  to  the  people 
that  can  render  the  weight  of  a  crown  supportable  to  the 
wearer.*  (Bossi,  Storia  d Italia,  b.  vi.,  ch.  15.)  Another 
merit  of  Maria  Theresa  is  the  propriety  of  her  private  cha- 
racter ;  her  whole  conduct  was  characterised  by  that  decency 
and  self-respect,  united  with  much  simplicity  of  manners, 
which  is  become  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Austrian 
imperial  family.  Maria  Theresa  will  ever  rank  high  among 
illustrious  women,  and  among  those  sovereigns  who  have 
been  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  With  her  ended  the 
house  of  Austria  Habsburg,  and  at  the  same  time  began  the 
present  dynasty  of  Austria  Lorraine. 

Frederic  II.  appeared  really  affected  when  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  Maria  Theresa.  Writing  to  D'Alembert,  he 
said  that '  although  he  had  made  war  against  her,  he  had 
never  been  her  personal  enemy  ;  that  he  always  respected 
her,  and  that  she  was  an  honour  to  her  sex  and  the  glory  of 
her  throne.' 

MARIA'N A,  JUAN,  was  born  at  Talavera  in  1 536.  He 
early  showed  great  talents,  which  were  developed  under  the 
eminent  teachers  of  the  university  of  Alcaic  such  as  Father 
Cyprian  of  Huerga  and  others. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Mariana  joined  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  already  acquired  a  reputation  which  attracted  to  them 
the  ablest  students.  He  had  to  pass  two  probationary  years 
at  Simancas,  under  Saint  Francis  of  Borja.  the  hereditary 
duke  of  Gandia,  and  favourite  of  Charles  V.,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  world  to  join  the  new  order.  After  this  pro- 
bation Mariana  returned  to  Alcal&  to  resume  his  stuaies. 
In  1568  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorahip  by  Laynez,  the 
second  general  of  his  order,  who  framed  the  rules  of  the 
Jesuits,  raised  their  aspirations,  prepared  them  for  the 
influence  which  they  afterwards  exercised,  and  opened  their 
splendid  collecre  '  II  Gresu,'  at  Rome. 

In  this  college  Mariana,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  taught 
scholastic  philosophy  and  divinity.  Among  his  pupils  was 
the  young  Jesuit  (afterwards  cardinal)  Bellarmin.  .Mariana 
was  sent  in  1565  to  open  a  course  of  divinity  in  Sicily, 
and  thence  to  Paris  two  years  after  on  the  same  mission, 
in  which  he  was  still  more  successful.  Seven  years  of 
unremitting  application  in  an  uncongenial  climate  so 
greatly  impaired  Mariana's  health,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
retire  to  Toledo,  near  his  birthplace.  But  his  talents  and 
moral  worth  were  still  put  in  requisition.  He  restored  and 
edited  the  works  of  Saint  Isidore,  to  which  he  added  some 
valuable  notes.  When  Leon  de  Castco  questioned  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Arias  Montano,  for  introducing  Rabbinical  readings 
and  commentaries  into  the  *  Plantina  Regia,'  or  '  Philip- 
pi  na  Polyglott,'  a  new  edition  of  the  *  Complutensis,'  which 
Montano  had  undertaken  at  the  command  of  Philip  II., 
Mariana  silenced  the  noisy  polemic  by  his  historical,  eccle- 
siastical, and  biblical  lore,  as  well  as  by  the  fair  and  candid 
tone  of  his  discussion. 

In  the  mean  time  he  proceeded  during  his  leisure  hours 
with  the  great  work  which  he  had  long  contemplated.  He 
liad  observed  that  the  sudden  rise  and  ascendency  of  Spain 
excited  a  general  interest  and  curiosity  abroad,  while  its 
origin  and  causes  were  either  unknown  or  misunderstood. 
The  Spanish  historians,  though  numerous,  were  at  that  time 
little  read,  and  some  of  them  were  hardly  known.  His 
•  History  of  Spain'  first  appeared  in  twenty  books,  under 
the  title  •  Histori©  de  rebus  Hispanioe,*  fol.,  Toleti,  1592, 
libri  XX.  It  was  subseouently  extended  to  thirty  books,  in 
which  form  it  appeared  in  the  complete  edition  of  1606, 
published  ft  Maim.    Thii  eompeet  end  lucid  exhibition  of  I 


an  unbroken  cbronologieal  narrative,  from  the  origin  of  the 
Spanish  nation  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  <a 
period  of  twenty-five  centuries  at  least),  embraces  tW  hi— 
tory  of  all  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  which  had  hitherto  bet  n 
treated  separately.  A  subject  so  extensive,  cxpreiiMrd  ;:* 
classical  Latin,  met  with  universal  favour  and  acceptance. 
A  Spanish  translation  soon  became  necessary,  and  furto- 
nately  Mariana  accomplished  the  task  himself,  and  carrit  d 
the  work  through  four  successive  Spanish  editions  in  hu 
lifetime. 

Mariana  has  been  charged  with  credulity ;  but  traditioi.^ 
held  sacred  in  times  past,  although  rejected  in  the  pre^  ut 
age — prodigies  which  formed  part  of  history,  and  which  Ma- 
riana could  not  dismiss  with  the  disdainful  smile  or  Vie 
ready  presumption  of  modern  criticism,  are  spots  which  wiil 
never  obscure  the  brilliancy  of  his  digressions  on  the  mi»%t 
important  events  of  the  world,  events  which  appear  as  (rr«*^ 
causes  when  so  admirably  interwoven  with  those  pecuUari} 
belonging  to  the  history  of  Spain. 

The  manly  feelings  of  the  historian,  his  noble  indignatit^a 
against  crimes,  his  bold  exposure  of  the  misdeeds  of  princes 
and  their  abettors,  deserve  still  higher  commendation.  Vet  hi*« 
as  well  as  Ferreras  and  Masdeu  more  recently,  has  spared  a 
gross  instance  of  Queen  Urraca*s  licentious  conduct ;   but  uu 
the  other  hand,  the  defence  of  Queen  Blanca's  honour  is  b  igh  ly 
creditable  to  Mariana.    It  is  true  also  that  Mariana  did  iiut 
always  examine  all  the  original  authorities,  as  Ranke  ob- 
serves in  the  *  Kritik  neuerer  Geschichtschreiber ;'  i>at  to  in- 
stitute an  in(]uiry  into  every  minor  detail,  to  comprehend  a 
wide  field  of  inquiry,  and  yet  to  open  new  and  to  disdain  uil 
trodden  paths,  would  have  required  the  perusal  of  whule 
libraries,  and  a  single  life  would  not  have  been  sufficient  u* 
complete  the  undertaking.  And  if  others  hail  been  invited  Ut 
join  in  the  labour  of  the  investigation,  a  motley  com  pi.  u- 
tion  might  have  been  the  only  result  of  so  much  re>earrl., 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  ever  to  combine  into  one  Uj;- 
monious  whole.     Mariana's  portraits  of  lords  and  fiivoui  ite% 
were  found  too  original  and  faithful  by  the  livin^^;  a^  m  ili> 
case  of  the  Condestable  of  Castile,  Ferdandea  Velaaco,  a4.il 
his  worthy  secretary  Pedro  Mantaono.    The  secretary',  afwr 
having  been  a  panegyrist  of  the  new  historian,  tried  to  »ctm 
his  master  by  his  attack  on  Mariana, entitled  'Advertent;*^* 
k  la  Historia  de  Mariana.'      He  was  discovered  huvexcr. 
and  roughly  treated  by  Tamayo  Vargas  in  '  La  Defeu^:!  •!•• 
Mariana.'     Probablv  to  this  criticism  may  be  traced  mai.> 
improvements  in  Mariana's  second  Spanish  edition  of  \ .« 
history,  which  appeared  at  Madrid,  1608.    It  is  on  tht^  eiL- 
tion  and  the  various  readings  selected  from  the  editions  >/ 
1617  and  1623,  that  the  edition  of  Valencia  is  based,  «h.< .. 
contains  ample  notes  and  illustrations,  9  vols.  8vo.,  XT^s- 
96.    This  edition  also  closes,  like  the  original,  « ah  tl*.- 
reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  (1515-1 6).    There  has  sub- 
sequently been  published  at  Madrid— 1, The  continual,  .i 
of  Mariana,  by  Mitiana,  translated  from  the  Latin,  \>^ 
Romero,  fol.,  1804;   2,  A   complete  Mariana,   continLrt.-l 
down  to  the  death  of  Charles  III.,  1788,  by  Sabau  y  Bl^ut  n\ 
20  vols.  4to.,    1817-22;  3,  Another  by  the  same,  bruu^  .; 
down  to  the  year  1808,  9  vols.  8vo.,  with  portraits. 

Mariana's  little  respect  for  potentates  and  great  persona^;.* « 
was  denounced  with  greater  asperity  when  his  '  De  Rcjo 
et  Regis  Institutione '  appeared  in  1599.  By  his  atteiuri 
on  the  life  of  Henri  IV.,  in  1594,  Jean  Chatelet,  who  K.*i 
studied  among  the  Jesuits,  not  only  involved  the  wL«.  It 
bod^  in  the  odium  of  his  crime,  but  provoked  a  decree  u-r 
their  expulsion  from  France.  Finally  the  assassination  «>f 
Henri,  in  1610,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  instigate  •! 
by  the  Jesuits,  excited  such  horror,  that  the  parliament  c  f 
Paris  condemned  the  new  tract  of  Mariana  to  the  flames . 
and  his  treasonable  doctrines,  as  they  were  called,  contiui.  •>! 
during  the  whole  of  that  age  of  loyalty  and  part  of  (lit? 
following  to  furnish  a  common  subject  of  animailver»i  n 
and  a  chief  ground  of  accusation  against  the  Jesuits.  Tl}«* 
Jesuits  have  indeed  occasionally  supported  the  claims  of  tlw> 
people  against  their  rulers,  but  always  with  a  view  to  tu- 
interests  of  iheir  own  body  only.  Mariana,  on  the  contrur}, 
discussed  this  subject  on  better  and  higher  grounds.  Man- 
kind occupied  his  thoughts,  and  had  a  much  stronger  i\s  1 
on  h  is  affections  than  the  interests  and  plans  of  his  order.  V'  • 
his  defence  of  Arias  Montano,  already  mentioned,  he  lost  &i« 
chance  of  preferment,  which  however  he  was  glad  to  t  \- 
change  for  learned  leisure  and  the  gratification  of  his  Use 
of  historical  research.  Mariana  published  also»  in  1599,  h  4 
impettet  werk»  *  ])•  Ponderibtti  et  lienitirii,'  a  iul*j«u 
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nifltration.  [Louis  Xni.]  She  next  quarrelled  with  her 
Bon,  and  made  peace  with  him  hy  means  of  Richelieu,  whom 
she  had  introduced  into  the  council ;  hut  she  afterwards 
grew  jealous  of  his  great  influence,  and  plotted  against  him. 
She  was  exiled,  a.o.  1630 ;  went  to  Belgium,  England,  and 
Germany;  and  at  last  died  at  Cologne,  in  1642,  in  a  state 
bordering  upon  destitution. 

MARIE'GALANTE,  an  island  in  the  [Carrihean  Sea, 
about  15  miles  south  of  Guadeloupe.  It  is  of  a  circular 
form,  and  about  14  miles  in  diameter.  This  island  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  and  was  first  settled  by 
the  French  in  1647.  It  has  always  been  considered  a  de- 
pendency of  Guadaloupe,  and  has  uniformly  followed  the 
&te  of  that  island  when  taken  by  any  foreign  power. 
[Guadaloupe.]  The  surface  of  Marie-Galante  is  of  mode- 
rate elevation,  and  rises  gradually  towards  the  north ;  the 
western  side  is  flat.  The  soil  is  productive,  and  yields 
abundantly  the  several  West  Indian  products;  but  its 
exports  and  imports  having  always  been  included  in  the 
official  statements  with  those  of  Guadaloupe,  we  have  no 
record  of  the  amount  of  its  productions.  The  same  course 
has  been  followed  with  regard  to  other  statistical  details, 
and  we  are  therefore  unacquainted  with  the  amount  of  its 
population.  Some  authorities  state  it  to  be  about  10,000. 
The  onlv  town,  Basseterre,  stands  on  the  south-west  point 
of  the  island,  in  15°  52'  N.  lat.  and  61°  22'  W.  long. 

MARIE-AUX-MINES,  SAINTE.    [Rhin,  Haut.] 

MARIENBERG,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in 
50''  4'  N.  lat.  and  16°  45'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  mines  of  silver,  iron, 
tin,  and  cobalt,  and  produces  arsenic  and  vitriol.  The  in- 
habitants, about  4000,  besides  working  the  mines,  ma- 
nufacture lace,  linen,  calico,  &o.  The  silver  mines  were 
discovered  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
the  town  was  founded  inconsequence  in  1519  by  Henry 
duke  of  Saxony.  It  is  well  built,  with  straight  streets,  a 
handsome  market-place,  a  church,  a  gymnasium,  an  orphan 
asvlura.  and  an  institution  for  poor  or  disabled  miners. 

MARIENBURG,  a  town  of  West  Prussia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Dansig.  is  situated  in  54°  l'  N.  lat.  and  19°  2'  £. 
long.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nogat,  over  which  there  is  a  pon- 
toon bridge  540  feet  in  length.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  seat  of  the  Grand-master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  from  the  year  1 309  to  1466.  The  antient  castle,  and  the 
lofty  towers  and  parapets,  which  are  the  remains  of  the  old 
fortifications,  give  it,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  a  grand  and 
striking  appearance.  The  style  of  building  is  antient  but 
irregular.  Here  and  there  are  some  more  modern  edifices, 
especially  in  the  principal  street,  which  however  do  not 
harmonise  with  the  general  character  of  the  architecture. 
In  front  of  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  streets  there  is  a 
connected  line  of  porticos,  the  origin  of  which  dates  from 
the  first  building  uf  the  town  in  1276  by  the  Teutonic 
knights.  The  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  Order  are  ex- 
tremely grand,  and  his  royal  highness  the  crown-prince 
of  Prussia  has  caused  it  to  be  repaired  and  partly  restored 
to  its  antient  splendour.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
rumpart,  outside  of  which  ara  two  suburbs.  There  are  ex- 
tensive breweries  and  distilleries,  and  some  manufactures  of 
linen,  woollens,  leather,  and  cotton,  but  scarcely  suflicient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants  carry 
on  a  conhideruble  trade  in  the  exportation  of  corn,  timber, 
and  fish,  and  likewise  in  the  less  important  articles  of  quills 
and  hoiks'  bristles.  The  population,  9000  in  number,  are 
chiefly  Roman  Catholics  and  partly  Lutherans. 

MARIENWERDER,  one  of  the  two  governmenU  into 
which  West  Prussia  is  now  divided,  lies  between  52°  46'  and 
54'  6'  N.  lat.,  and  16"  and  21"'  E.  long,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  government  of  Danzig,  on  the  east  by  that 
of  Konigsberg,  on  the  south  by  Poland,  on  the  south-west  by 
Posec,  on  the  west  by  Brandenburg,  and  on  the  north-west  by 
Pomerania.  Its  area  is  6880  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation 460,000.    The  government  is  divided  into  13  circles. 

The  circle  of  Marienwerder  contains  343  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  45,000. 

Marienwerder,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  liebe  and  the 
Little  Nogat,  two  miles  from  the  Vistula,  over  which  there 
is  a  pontoon  bridge  2700  feet  in  length,  has  5500  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  a  very  neat  town,  with  four  suburbs,  and  has 
considerably  increased  during  the  present  century.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  provincial  courts  and  the  government  offices, 
^ere  are  manufactories  of  woollens,  hats,  soap,  and  leather. 

^  breweries  and  distilleries  are  very  considc^le. 


MARIENZELU  or  MARIAZELL,  a  snaU  tovn  in 
Upper  Styria,  the  most  celebrated  plaoe  of  pilg;rimag«  in  th« 
Austrian  dominions,  is  situated  on  a  low  hill  in  the  middle 
of  an  extensive  valley.  It  consists  of  only  three  streets,  with 
120  houses,  of  which  nearly  50  are  inns  and  tavems,  snd 
the  population  does  not  exceed  lOOO.  The  most  ooosider- 
able  edifice  is  the  church,  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  in  which 
is  the  famous  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  hrought 
here  700  years  ago.  Princes  and  nobles  rivalled  each  other 
during  manv  centuries  in  bestowing  the  most  eostly  gifli 
upon  the  onurch,  and  its  treasury  contained  immen»e 
riches,  which  however  have  been  greatly  diminished  m 
modern  times  by  various  accidents,  especially  by  the  gri*ji 
fire  in  1827,  when  the  whole  towui  except  nine  houses,  «d« 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  roof  and  the  steeple  of  the  cburrh 
were  destroyed,  but  the  treasury  and  the  statue  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  were  saved.  It  was  however  necessary  to  wU  a 
great  part  of  the  treasures  in  order  to  repair  the  church. 
which  is  now  more  splendid  than  ever.  The  number  of 
pilgrims  that  resort  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  Austnsn 
monarchy  is  estimated  at  100,000  every  summer.  Uoder 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  all  processions  of  pil- 
grims, and  particularly  those  to  Marienzell,  were  prohibited. 
but  were  again  permitted  in  1796  by  the  emperor  Fratirii. 
The  procession,  in  1819,  consisted  of  about  12,000  pilgrims, 
who,  being  handsomely  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
several  provinces  from  which  they  came,  presented  a  flriking 
and  interesting  appearance. 

MARIESTAD.    [Sweden.] 

MARIKINA.    [Midas.] 

M ARIMON  DA.    [Atelks,  vol.  ii.,  p.  547.] 

MARINE  INSURANCE.  The  general  principle  upon 
which  insurances  are  made,  whether  of  property  against  the 
chance  of  fire,  of  human  life  against  the  aocidenis  or  ct^n- 
tingencies  of  mortahty,or  of  ships  and  their  cargoes  against 
the  multiplied  risks  to  which  they  are  exposed,  is  the  samv : 
viz.  that  of  reducing  to  each  individual  in  every  case,  his 
possibility  of  loss  down  to  the  average  loss  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  individuals  or  cases.  Marine  insurances  aifler  bov- 
ever  from  fire  and  life  insurances  in  the  mode  of  eonductiui* 
the  business,  as  well  as  in  the  diversified  nature  of  the  ri»W^ 
against  which  security  is  sought.  The  chief  of  these  in 
time  of  peace  include  the  chances  of  fire,  of  piracy,  of  Iwr- 
retry  of  the  master  or  crew,  i.e.  the  running  away  with  thi 
vessel  by  these  parties,  as  well  as  the  more  ordinary  mv- 
chances  resulting  firom  storms,  sunken  rocks,  foga,  and  the 
like.  To  these  are  superadded,  in  time  of  war,  the  chanrrv 
of  capture  by  an  enemy,  and  all  restraints  of  foreign  prin'-^^ 
or  governments. 

Until  a  recent  period  nearly  all  the  marine  insurancr^ 
effected  in  London,  which  is  the  great  emporium  of  such 
business,  were  made  with  individuals  who  became  an»wi*r- 
able  for  comparatively  small  portions  of  the  sura  insurrd, 
differing  thus  firom  other  kinds  of  insurances  where  tht 
whole  risk  was  taken  by  a  joint-stock  sssociation.     Until 
1824  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  two  or  more  individuals, 
with  the  exceptions  that  will  be  mentioned,  to  combine  xir- 
gether  for  taking  upon  themselves  sea-risks,  and  all  thi* 
business  of  this  kind  transacted  in  London  was  undertaken 
by  a  class  of  persons  called  underwriters,  from  the  mo/.» 
employed  of  binding  themselves  to  the  conditions  of  tl.>* 
contract  by  writing  their  names  and  the  sums  which  tht\ 
assured  under  the  deed  in  which  these  conditions  wece  m  ; 
forth.    The  exceptions  to  the  limitation  of  partnershiiK  ju>.t 
mentioned,  were  made  in  fkvour  of  two  chartered  joint- 
stock  companies,  the  Royal  Exchange   and  the  Lood^'t. 
Assurance  companies.    Endeavours  were  made  at  vmno.!> 
times  to  alter  the  law  in  this  respect,  and  were  always  bu> 
cessfully  resisted  on  the  part  of  the  underwriters  until  18:24, 
but  since  that  time  it  has  been  lawful  for  any  number  of 
persons  to  associate  themselves  together  for  undertakir.g 
marine  insurances,  and  many  joint-stock  eomjmnies  fijr  thAi 
purpose  have  been  formed  ana  put  in  action  with  adfmntacv 
to  the  public  Before  the  year  1824,  several  insttranoo  elub*. 
which  were  in  fact  mutual  insurance  associations^  ext»tc<i 
and  were  considered  legaL    In  those  there  was  no  paymoT.t 
made  of  premium,  but  each  member  of  the  club  ms  y^ 
riodically  called  upon  to  pay  a  proportion  of  the  looses  sus- 
tained by  the  members  of  the  club  generally,  the  rate  of 
his  contribution  being  made  to  depend  upon  the  Talue  vf 
the  property,  in  respect  of  which  he  might  baTBtastainri 
loss,  that  would  have  been  made  good  to  him.  Theee  club«. 
which  still  eoListy  aie  uwially  conflned  to  persons  eogng^O 
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In  1749,  the  then  existing  regiments  of  marine  soldiers, 
ten  in  number,  vere  disbanded ;  and  six  years  afterwards, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Anson,  there  were  raised 
130  companies,  consisting  in  all  of  above  5000  men,  who 
were  put  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  and  whose  head-quarters  were  appointed  to  be  at 
Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and  Chatham.  The  corps  of  ma- 
rines, as  it  was  then  c^alled,  has  subsequently  been  consider- 
ably increased;  in  1759  it  numbered  18,000  men;  and 
during  the  late  war  its  strength  amounted  to  about  20,000 
men.  An  additional  division  was,  by  an  order  of  council 
in  1805,  established  at  Woolwich;  and  there  are  two  com- 
panies of  marine  artillery,  whose  head-ouarters  are  at  Ports- 
mouth. 

The  marines  are  now  clothed  and  armed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  infantry  of  the  line,  and,  like  all  the  other 
royal  regiments,  their  scarlet  uniform  has  blue  &cing8.  In 
an  engagement  at  sea,  they  annoy  the  enemy  by  a  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  tops  and  deck ;  and  they  repel  with  the 
bayonet  any  attempt  to  board  the  ship.  The  gallant  jo//f>«, 
as  the  marines  are  familiarly  called,  have  often  distinguished 
themselves  when  acting  on  shore;  and  their  meritorious 
services  at  the  taking  of  Belleisle  (1761),  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  (1775),  in  the  defence  of  Acre  (1799),  and 
very  recently,  under  Lord  John  Hay,  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
have  earned  for  themselves  a  lasting  reputation. 

The  royal  corps  is  ix)mmanded  by  a  lieutenant  and  a 
major-general,  who  are  naval  officers  holding,  in  addition 
to  their  rank  as  such,  those  military  titles.  There  are  also 
four  colonels-commandant  of  divisions,  besides  four  colonels 
and  second  commandants.  No  commissions  in  the  corps 
are  obtained  by  purchase ;  and  the  officers  of  marines  rise 
in  it  by  seniority,  as  high  only  however  as  the  rank  of 
colonels- commandant. 

MARI'NO,  SAN.    [San  Marino] 

M  ARIOTTE,  EDME.  Little  U  known  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  Burgundian  born,  a  priest  by  profession,  and  resided 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  philosophical  career  at  Dijon.  He 
was  afterwaras  prior  of  Saint  Martin,  near  Beaune,  and 
died  May  12,  1684,  having  been  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  See  the  eloge  by  Coudoroet, 
vol.  i.,  p.  74,  of  his  collection. 

Several  of  the  writings  of  Mariotte  were  published  by 
himself,  and  one  or  two  more  after  his  death.  Those  of  the 
former  class  were  several  times  reprinted,  and  the  whole 
were  finally  collected  under  the  title  *  (Euvres  de  Mariotte,' 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  Leyden,  1717.  Another  edition 
(perhaps  the  same  with  a  new  title)  was  published  at  the 
Hague,  in  1740.  This  collection  contains  treatises  on  per- 
cussion, on  vegetation,  on  the  nature  of  the  air,  on  heat 
and  cold,  on  the  nature  of  colours,  on  hydraulics,  on  some 
phenomena  connected  with  sight,  on  levelliug,  on  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum,  on  the  congelation  of  water,  and 
on  the  logic  of  the  sciences. 

Condorcet  says  of  Mariette,  that  'he  was  the  first  French- 
man who  carried  with  him  into  experimental  philosophy  a 
spirit  of  observation  and  doubt,  and  inspired  others  with 
that  caution  and  timidity  which  are  so  necessary  to  those 
who  interrogate  nature  and  undertake  to  interpret  her 
responses.'  His  writings,  though  more  connected  with  ma- 
thematical deduction  than  those  of  Robert  Boyle,  somewhat 
resemble  them  in  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  expe- 
riments with  which  they  are  crowded. 

The  principal  results  by  which  the  name  of  Mariotte  is 
known  to  a  reader  of  modern  works  are  the  following : — 

1.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  that  law  of  elastic  fluids 
which  now  goes  by  his  name ;  that  is,  of  the  elastic  force 
being  exactly  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  space  which  a 
given  mass  of  fiuid  occupies.  Subject  to  such  alterations 
as  difference  of  temperature  may  require,  the  formula 
derived  from  this  law  is  now  one  of  the  fundamental  parts 
of  aerostatics. 

2.  He  discovered  that  air,  and  air  in  a  state  of  condensa- 
tion, exists  in  liouids. 

3.  He  found  that  the  part  of  the  retina  in  which  it  meets 
the  optic  nerve  is  not  capable  of  conveying  the  impression 
of  sight 

Among  minor  matters,  we  may  mention  the  now  common 

guinea  and  feather  experiment,  which  he  first  made  with 

the  air-pump. 

MARITIME  LAW.   [Admiraltv  CotniTS ;  Shipping.] 

MARITZ  A,  the  modem  name  of  the  Hebrut,  the  princi- 

|ml  river  of  Thrace.    The  basin  of  the  Hebrus  is  enoloMd 


between  the  cham  of  Hnmus,  or  the  Balkan,  on  the  north, 
and  Mount  Rhodope,  the  modem  Despoto,  on  the  south  ; 
the  first  divides  it  from  the  basin  of  tne  Danube,  and  tli« 
other  from  that  of  the  Strynion.  [Amphipolis.]  Tbe^  He- 
brus  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rhodope,  in  about  42**  N.  iat. 
and  24°  E.  long.,  and  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  for  moro 
than  100  miles,  receiving  numerous  aifflaents  from  both 
chains  of  mountains :  it  passes  by  Tatar  Bazardjik,  Philip(n>- 
polis,  and  Chirmenli  (the  antient  Assus),  where  it  diverj^in 
to  the  south-east  until  it  reaches  Adrianople,  where  it  « 
joined  bv  two  large  streams,  the  Tooi^a,  or  Tonzua,  fmni 
the  north,  and  the  Arda,  or  Harpessus.  After  p&ftsing 
Adrianople  the  Hebrus  turns  to  the  south,  receives  tt.e 
Erkeneh  (the  antient  Agrianes),  coming  from  the  diruct.un 
of  O)nstantinople,  tiows  by  Demotica,  and,  after  numvr<iu> 
windings,  enters  the  gulf  of  iEnos  by  two  mouths,  oi>poM\> 
the  island  of  Samothrace.  The  whole  course  of  the  Hebrus 
is  above  300  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  small  craft  aa^  far  as 
Adrianople.  about  ono-third  of  its  course. 

MA'RIUS,  CAIUS,  was  born  of  humble  parents,  at  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpinum,  about  B.a  157.  He 
served  at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  b.c.  134.  under  Sci]>.o 
Afiricanus,  tocrether  with  Jugurtha,  where  he  highly  tin- 
tinguished  himself.  He  received  great  marks  of  honour 
from  Scipio,  who  used  frequently  to  invite  him  to  his  table ; 
and  when,  one  evening  at  supper,  Scipio  was  asked,  whea' 
they  should  find  so  great  a  general  when  he  was  gone,  he  ts 
said  to  have  replied,  placing  his  hand  upon  the  uioulder  of 
Marius,  '  Here  perhaps.* 

In  BC.  119  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  pleba,  throut^h 
the  influence  of  (HflDcilius  Metellus,  according  to  Plutarch, 
but  more  probably  in  consequence  of  the  fame  he  had  ac- 
quired in  the  Numantine  war.  In  this  office  be  showed 
himself,  as  he  did  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  a  m^t 
determined  enemy  to  the  patrician  order,  and  one  who  «  a^ 
not  easily  to  be  put  down  by  the  threats  and  oppoaition  of 
his  enemies.  Having  proposed  a  law  to  prevent  Ulegal  ^  y<- 
ing  at  elections,  the  senate  passed  a  decree  that  ine  Uw 
should  not  be  put  to  the  vote  in  the  popular  asaembly.  ai.<l 
summoned  Marius  before  them  to  answer  for  his  condurL 
Marius  not  only  appeared,  but  threatened  to  commit  itio 
consuls  to  prison,  if  they  did  not  repeal  the  decree ;  and 
when  Metellus  continued  to  support  it,  he  commanded  him 
to  be  led  away  to  prison. 

Marius  obtainea  the  prntorship  with  great  difficulty,  id 
consequence  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  patrician  order, 
who  accused  him  of  having  obtained  the  office  by  meaui  of 
bribery.  At  the  expiration  of  his  pnetorship  the  prv»vuire 
of  Spain  was  assigned  to  him,  whicn  he  cleared  of  robber^. 
On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  cun- 
sulship  ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  become  a  candidate  Lr 
many  years  after.  He  continued  however  to  rise  in  pulii  c 
opiniuu,  and  appears  about  this  time  to  have  married  Jtii..i. 
one  of  the  Julian  family,  who  was  aunt  to  thecelcbrattU 
Julius  Cffisar. 

In  B.C.  109  he  accompanied  Metellus  into  Africa  in  tl.<* 
capacity  of  legatus  (second  in  command);  and  by  his  pru- 
dence and  courage  in  the  war  with  Jugurtha  he  adik<i 
greatly  to  his  military  reputation.  His  friends  took  advan- 
tage of  his  increasing  popularity  at  Rome  to  pecauade  \\  t 
people  that  the  war  with  Jugurtha  would  never  be  ooncluiif*! 
until  the  command  was  given  to  Marius.  This  led  to  an 
open  rupture  between  him  and  Metellus;  and  it  vas  wtr'i 
the  greatest  difliculty  that  Metellus  allowed  hia  Ueutenatit 
leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to  stand  for  xut 
consulship.  Marius  was  however  successful ;  he  obtained  itu 
consulship  (b.c.  107)  and  the  command  of  the  Juf^urtht: . 
war.  On  his  arrival  in  Africa,  Marius  prosecuted  the  vn 
with  the  greatest  vigour ;  and  in  the  following  year  (Bv. 
106)  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  Jugurtha,  who  viis 
treacherously  given  up  by  fiocchus  to  his  quaestor  SuiU 
[Jugurtha.]  Marius  remained  in  Africa  during  the  no\: 
year  (b.c.  105) ;  in  which  the  consul  Manilius  and  tlie  pnv- 
consul  CiSaepio  were  defeated  by  the  Teutones  and  Cimbn  >:. 
Gaul,  with  the  prodigious  loss,  according  to  Livy  iEp^  f '  i 
of  80,000  soldiers,  besides  40,000  camp-followers.  *The  ne«* 
of  their  defeat  caused  the  greatest  consternation  at  Ror.tt, 
especially  as  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri  threatened  the  ud* 
mediate  invasion  of  Italy;  and  Marius  was  aocordjn^l. 
elected  consul  in  his  absence,  without  any  opposition  e*ta 
from  the  patrician  party,  as  the  only  man  in  the  ttate  wkta 
was  able  to  save  it  ttom  impending  ruin* 

Marius  ent9r«d  upon  his  leoond  ooniulihip  ikC  104«  aad 
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accurate  and  highly  finished  delineations  of  eharaeter,  and 
by  the  intimate  knowledge  vbich  they  display  of  the  hu- 
nan  heart  Marivaux  was  no  le^s  estimable  as  a  man 
than  as  an  author.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  put  on 
morality  as  a  holiday  suit  when  they  show  themselves  in 
public ;  he  did  not,  like  Sterne,  dip  merely  his  pen  in  sen- 
timent ;  nor  was  he,  as  too  many  others  have  been  both 
before  and  since,  the  eloquent  advooate  of  a  philosophy 
which  his  own  conduct  belied.  On  the  contrary,  lus  life 
illustrated  the  lessons  which  he  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  others.  Benevolence  to  all,  active  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate,  and  a  philosophic  indifference  towards  wealth 
and  distinctions,  were  prominent  traits  in  his  character. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1763. 

MARJORAM,  an  aromatic  potherb,  used  in  cookery, 
especially  among  the  French.  It  is  the  Origanum  Majorana 
of  Linnnus,  or  Maiorana  hortensis  of  Mopnch,  a  native  of 
Barbary  and  the  Himalaya  mountains.  In  gardens  it  is 
little  better  than  an  annual)  in  a  wild  state  it  ia  a  suffruti- 
cose  perennial. 

MARK.    [Money,] 

MARK,  8T.,  the  Evangelist,  is  supposed  by  the  greater 
number  of  antient  and  modern  writers  to  he  the  same  per^ 
son  as  John  Mark,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  *  Acts  of  the 
Apostles*  (xii.  19,  25;  xiii.  6,  13;  ^v,  37)«  It  is  moat 
probable  that  John  was  his  Jewish  name,  and  that  he  took 
the  surname  of  Marcus  when  he  went  to  preach  among  the 
Gentiles.  He  was  the  son  of  Mary,  a  pious  woman  at 
Jerusalem*  in  whose  house  the  disciples  were  wont  to  meet 
(Acis,  xii,  12),  and  the  nephew  of  Barnabas  (Coi.  iv.  10), 
He  left  Jerusalem  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  about  aj>.  44 
{Acts,  xii,  25),  and  aoaompanied  them  in  their  return  to 
Antioch,  and  thence  in  their  mission  (AcU,  xiii.  A)  as 
far  as  Perga  in  Pamphylia.  where  he  parted  from  them 
and  returned  to  Jerusalem  (AcU,  xiii  la).  About  a.d. 
53  we  find  him  again  at  Antioch,  when  Paul  proposed  to 
Barnabas  to  visit  the  Asiatic  churches.  Barnabas  wished 
to  take  Mark  with  them,  but  Paul  refusing  on  account  of 
his  having  deserted  them  in  their  former  journey,  they 
separated  from  each  other,  and  Mark  acoompanied  Barna« 
baa  to  Cyprus  {Acts,  xv.  37-39).  Paul  appears  to  have  been 
reounoiled  to  him  afterwards,  for  we  find  him  at  Rome  with 
the  apostle  during  his  imprisonment,  and  he  is  honourably 
mentioned  in  some  of  Paul's  Bpistles  (Col,  iv.  10;  Phil&^ 
mojii  ver.  24 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1 1).  We  also  find  him  with  Peter  in 
A&ia  (I  Bst.  v.  1^ ;  see  Steiger's '  Commentary  on  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter,'  in  loco);  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  ao- 
couipanied  that  apostle  to  Rome.  According  to  Eusebius, 
Epiphanius,  and  Jerome,  he  afterwards  went  to  Egypt,  and 
founded  a  church  at  Alexandria,  where  he  died  and  was 
buried,  according  to  Jerome,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero*s 
reign,  a.d.  62.  But  this  date  appears  to  fix  his  death  earlier 
than  other  oircumstanoea  in  his  history  will  warrant. 

All  the  earlv  writers  affirm  that  Mark  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  St.  Peter :  Papias,  Irenssus,  and  T^rtullian 
call  him  *  Peter's  interpreter.'  It  has  been  supposed  that 
he  was  oonverted  to  Christianity  bv  St.  Peter,  as  that  apostle 
calls  him  'my  son'  (see  Kuinoers  note  on  Mait  xii.  27). 
Some  of  the  later  Fathers  mention  him  as  one  of  the 
seventy  evangelists  \  but  there  is  no  good  authority  for  this 
tradition,  and  it  is  contradicted  by  Papias,  who  expressly 
says  that  he  had  heard  from  the  presbyter  John,  wno  was 
contemporary  with  the  apostles,  that  Mark  was  not  a  hearer 
nor  a  follower  of  Christ,  but  of  Peter.  (Eusebius,  Eee,  Hisi^ 
ui.  39.) 

MARK,  ST.,  THE  GOSPEL  OF.  The  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  this  Gospel  are  attested  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  ecclesiastical  writers.  Miohaelis  has  indeed 
objected  to  its  canonical  authoritv,  in  common  with  that  of 
Luke,  but  on  no  good  ground.  [Lukb,  Gospel  op.]  Ao- 
oordin|{  to  Papias,  Irennus,  and  other  early  writers,  Mark 
committed  to  writing  the  gospel  which  was  preaohed  by 
Peter ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  stotes  that  he  did  so  at 
the  request  of  Peter's  hearers  at  Rome.  Other  early  writers 
add  that  in  this  work  Mark  had  the  approbation  and  assist- 
ance of  Peter ;  and  many  passages  of  the  gospel  have  been 
thought  to  bear  traces  of  being  written  under  Peter's  diieo- 
tion.  From  the  tradition  mentioned  above,  and  ttom 
Latinisms  and  explanations  of  Jewish  phrases  and  customs 
contained  in  Mark's  gospel,  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
at  Rome  for  the  benefit  of  the  Latin  Christians. 

The  time  when  it  was  written  is  uncertain.  Irenssus  says 
that  it  was  eomposed  /ura  n}v  rv^wv  (Peter  and  Paulj 


Uolov;  bat  whether  he  means  <|/9«r  Me  diMlA  of  Fslir  and 
Paul,  or  qfter  their  departure  from  Rome,  is  a  oiieatiun 
much  disputed.  Upon  the  whole,  the  most  probaale  dat« 
appears  to  be  about  a.x>.  64  or  66. 

According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  early  eccle- 
siastical authort^  the  gospel  of  Mark  was  written  in  Greek. 
The  Latin  MS.  at  Venice,  said  to  be  part  of  St  Mark's 
Quiographf  has  long  since  been  proved  to  be  Bothing  of  the 
kino. 

The  contents  of  St.  Mark's  gospel  have  been  divided  into 
the  three  following  parts :— 

Part  L  The  baptism  and  temptation  of  Christ  (L  1-13). 

Part  XL  The  public  ministr>  of  Chriat,  up  to  hia  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem  (i.  1 4— x.). 

Part  XIL  Transactions  at  Jerusalem,  the  death,  resor- 
rectioui  and  ascension  of  Christ  (xi. — ^xvi.). 

The  opinion  that  Mark's  gospel  is  an  ahrtdgnieiit  of 
Matthew  s  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  MiohMlia ;  U*t 
notwithstanding  the  ooincideneea  between  theie  two  not- 
pels,  we  find,  on  comparing  them,  that  there  are  in  Mark 
omissions  of  and  discrepanoiss  with  what  is  contained  in 
Matthew,  which  it  is  difficult  to  aooount  for  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  wrote  with  the  gospel  of  Matthew  before  hinu 
The  true  mode  of  explaining  these  coincidences  and  diarro- 
panoies  belongs  to  the  more  general  question  respeciin^ 
the  origin  of  the  first  three  gospels.  [Qospxl.]  Those  «  1m» 
believe  that  each  evangelist  eomposed  bis  narrative  front 
independent  sources  of  information  have  no  ctifBculiy  m 
proving  Mark's  qualifications  for  the  task ;  for  besidea  the 
assistance  which  he  probably  reoeived  from  Peter,  what 
we  know  of  his  life  proves  that  he  must  have  had  oppor« 
tunities  of  constant  intercourse  with  the  apostles  and  fint 
Christians. 

(Lardner's  Credibility  and  Livee  of  the  ApetHee  and 
Evongeliete;  Cave's  Lives  qf  ike  ApoeUee  amd  B^amee- 
Hete ;  Kuinoel,  Comment,  in  Lib.  Hiet  N.  T.,  Fr^U^.  mm 
Marc;  the  JntrodueHone  of  Miohaelis^  De  Wetta,  Uuc. 
and  Home.) 

MARKET  (meroatumX  a  puhlie  place  and  fixed  timo 
for  the  meeting  of  buyers  and  sellers.  A  l^cal  market  can 
exist  only  by  virtue  of  a  charter  from  the  crown  or  by  imm^ 
morial  user,  fkom  which  it  will  be  presumed  that  a  royal 
charter  once  existed,  although  it  can  be  no  longer  prod ucx'<I. 
A  market  is  usually  granted  to  the  owner  of  tbo  soil  lu 
which  it  is  appointed  to  be  held,  who,  as  such  rrantee.  l>e* 
comes  the  owner,  or  lord,  of  the  market  In  upland  towna. 
that  is,  towns  which,  not  being  walled,  had  not  atlaine^l 
the  dignity  of  boroughs,  markets  were  frequently  granted  to 
lords  of  manors;  but  in  walled  towns  or  borou^s,  partieiibirh 
in  such  as  were  incorporated,  the  ownership  of  the  soil  hav- 
ing usually,  by  grant  Arom  the  crown,  or  other  lords  of  whom 
the  borough  was  originally  holden,  been  vested  in  the  in- 
corporated burgesses,  the  course  has  oommoBly  been  to 
grant  markets  to  the  municipal  body. 

The  prerogative  of  oonferrinp  a  right  to  hold  a  market  i< 
however  subjeot  to  this  limitation,  that  the  grant  must  not 
be  prejudicial  to  others,  more  especially  to  the  owners  c*f 
existing  markets.  In  order  that  the  crown  may  not  be  sur- 
prised mto  the  making  of  an  improper  grant,  the  first  M^p 
IS,  to  issue  a  writ  ad  quod  damnum,  under  which  the  shenfT 
of  the  oounty  is  to  summon  a  jury  befbre  him  to  inquire 
whether  the  proposed  grant  will  be  to  the  damage  of  ih^ 
king  or  of  any  of  his  subjects.  This  writ  must  be  executed 
in  a  fair  and  open  manner,  and  the  sheriff  is  bound  to  n^ 
oeive  evidence  tendered  against,  as  well  as  in  fiivour  of  th<* 
grant  But  as  the  writ  does  not  purport  lo  aflbet  the  inter- 
est of  any  peraon  in  parlieular,  it  is  not  necessary  that  not  ire 
should  be  given  of  tbe  time  or  place  at  which  it  is  meant 
to  be  executed.  Notwithstanding  a  finding  by  the  jury  tbst 
the  proposed  market  will  not  be  injurious,  any  pertv  who 
conceives  that  his  interesto  are  affected  by  the  mnt  when 
made,  whether  he  appeared  upon  the  inquiry  under  thew^nt 
ad  quod  damnum  or  not  may  traverse  the  finding,  or  sue  out 
a  writ  of  scire  fkcias,  whieb,  after  reciting  the  alleged  injurr. 
calls  upon  the  grantee,  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  to  sho'v 
cause  why  the  grant  should  not  be  cancelled.  If  a  new  market 
be  set  up  without  any  grant  firom  the  crown,  tbe  party  u 
liable  to  be  called  upon  by  the  crown  to  show  by  what  wai^ 
rant  he  exercises  such  a  franchise  (LiBBRnr ;  Quo  Was- 
RAi«To] ;  and  he  is  also  liable  to  an  action  on  the  case  tit 
damages,  at  the  suit  of  any  person  to  whose  market  or 
to  whose  property,  the  market  so  set  np  by  the  defisnibnt 
is  a  Buisancew    A  new  market  is  presumed  to  be  iiyiuiotis 
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The  vioiiiity  of  a  good  market  where  every  kind  of  a^- 
euUttral  produce  will  always  find  pnichaaeni  at  a  fair  price, 
ff  reatly  adds  to  the  value  of  a  farm,  especially  if  good  roads 
lead  to  it;  and  the  advantage  is  the  greater  if  it  be  a  popu- 
lous town,  which  not  only  consumes  much  produce,  but 
from  which  various  kinds  of  manure  may  be  brought  by  the 
teams  which  have  carried  the  produce  to  market.  It  is  this 
which  so  much  enhances  the  rent  of  land  near  London  and 
all  great  cities,  and  makes  the  agriculture  there  approach 
nearer  to  horticulture,  which  entirely  depends  on  extraneous 
manure. 

Few  things  are  so  bulky  as  com ;  a  sack  weighing  240 
lbs.  when  brought  to  market  may  be  worth  a  guinea  or 
thirty  killings,  but  if  it  is  carred  SO  miles  to  a  market, 
the  net  value  will  be  much  reduced ;  and  if  at  that  market 
there  is  no  demand  beyond  what  is  required  for  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  no  means  of  exportation,  a 
very  small  surplus  will  glut  it,  and  reduce  the  price  still 
lower.  The  nature  and  situation  of  the  markets  are  con- 
sequently a  most  important  consideration  in  any  agricul- 
tural enterprise.  Where  markets  are  very  distant,  the 
only  profitable  produce  is  live-stock,  which  can  be  driven 
a  long  way  at  a  small  expense.  All  countries,  however 
fruit  fid  the  soil,  which  are  thinly  peopled,  and  have  no 
ready  markets  for  corn,  must  necessarily  remain  in  pasture 
or  be  uncultivated.  An  increase  in  the  population  and  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  give  rise  to  an  increased 
number  of  markets,  and  bring  more  land  into  a  state  of  pro- 
fitable cultivation  as  arable  land.  If  a  regular  supply  of 
fbod  is  essential  in  a  manufacturing  population,  so  the  de- 
mand for  it  causes  more  to  be  produced.  A  regular  supply 
to  the  markets  keens  prices  regular,  fluctuating  only  ac- 
cording to  the  abundance  or  scantiness  of  the  crops. 

It  is  for  the  general  advantage  that  the  farmers  should 
bring  their  corn  in  regularly,  without  speculating  on  a  rise 
or  fall  of  prices.  As  a  general  principle,  a  farmer  should 
thrash  his  com  at  a  time  when  the  work  out  of  doors  is  less 
important,  or  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable  for  it.  He 
must  do  so  whenever  the  fodder  for  his  cattle  diminishes, 
and  a  fresh  supply  of  straw  is  required:  and  as  soon  as  the 
grain  is  in  sufficient  quantity  to  require  a  team  to  take  it  to 
market,  it  should  be  sold.  But  many  circumstances  may 
make  this  regular  course  inconvenient  There  may  not 
always  be  a  demand  for  the  article,  and  if  a  sale  is  forced,  a 
diminution  in  the  price  must  be  submitted  to.  In  some 
situations  purchasers  cannot  always  be  found,  at  any  price, 
and  a  granary  to  store  corn  in  becomes  indispensable.  In 
commercial  countries  there  are  always  speculators  in  corn, 
who  make  their  profit  by  buying  and  selling  the  commodity. 
The  farmer  is  tempted  to  withhold  his  corn  when  the  price 
is  low,  in  order  to  have  a  greater  profit  when  it  rises ;  and, 
to  a  certain  degree,  he  is  justified  in  doing  so :  but  if  he 
speculates  on  his  own  corn,  when  he  can  obtain  a  fair  price 
for  it,  he  becomes  a  merchant,  as  much  as  if  he  purchased 
to  sell  at  a  profit  When  there  is  a  good  market  at  hand, 
the  produce  of  the  farm  should  be  regularly  sold,  so  as  to 
give  the  farmer  a  constant  supply  of  money  for  his  opera- 
tions, besides  a  portion  set  apart  for  the  rent  and  other 
regular  payments.  In  this  way  he  will,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  have  had  the  average  price,  without  risk  and  without 
speculation ;  and  by  a  little  caution  he  may  obtain  some- 
what more  than  a  mere  average,  provided  he  has  always 
more  money  at  hand  than  his  immediate  wants  require, 
and  is  never  forced  to  sell. 

In  order  that  the  farmer  may  not  be  imposed  upon,  he 
must  either  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  transactions 
in  different  neighbouring  markets,  or  he  must  rely  on  the 
honesty  and  judgment  of  an  agent,  whose  business  it  is  to 
attend  markets  and  buy  and  sell  for  others.  These  men 
are  generally  called  salesmen  or  ikctors,  and  when  their 
character  for  honesty  is  established,  the  small  sum  which 
is  paid  them  on  the  sales  will  generally  be  found  to  be  fully 
compensated  by  the  advantage  which  their  knowledge  of 
the  markets  and  of  the  quality  of  the  articles  gives  them. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  buying  ana  selling  of 
live-stock,  which  requires  much  more  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience than  most  other  articles.  The  people  whom  the 
farmer  has  to  deal  with  in  fairs  and  markets  have  generally 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  real  value  of  the  articles  of- 
fered for  sale,  by  constantly  frequenting  markets,  and  con- 
fining their  attention  to  buying  and  selling  only.  The 
farmer  is  therefore  seldom  a  match  for  the  dealer,  and  will 
find  it  his  interest  to  employ  a  person  equally  skilled  in  these 


matters.    The  farmer  would  lose  too  nush  valtidble  lime, 
and  be  led  to  unnecessary  expense*  if  he  attempted  to  obtain 
the  requisite  knowledge,  by  frequenting  diflferenl  and  du 
tant  markets,  as  toe  dealers  do 

Notwithstanding  this,  a  certain  knowledge  of  markets 
and  prices  is  necessarv  to  enable  a  Ikrmer  to  detect  imp<>%:- 
tion  or  ignorance  in  the  person  he  employs^  and  the  oc4^- 
sional  attendance  at  fairs  and  markets  is  indispeoaable  to 
obtain  this  knowledge. 

When  the  whole  bulk  of  the  articles  to  be  sold  is  brought 
into  the  market  and  exposed  for  sale,  the  market  is  called  a 
pitched  market ;  when  only  a  small  portion  is  brought,  tn 
show  the  quality  of  the  whole,  it  is  called  a  sample  market 
Each  has  its  peculiar  advantages  and  inconveniences.  In  t 
pitched  market  the  buyer  sees  what  he  purchases,  and  <-an 
thoroughly  examine  it;  he  may  therefore  be  induced  lo 
offer  a  more  liberal  price ;  but  it  often  happens  that  be  has 
to  carry  a  load  away  by  the  same  road  by  which  it  wis 
brought ;  the  sacks  also  have  to  be  returned,  which  caufes 
frequent  mistakes  and  losses ;  and  there  is  an  evident  wa>ie 
of  time  and  labour.  When  the  article  is  sold  by  sample 
there  is  more  reliance  on  the  honesty  of  the  seller,  and  the 
buyer  naturally  keeps  on  the  safe  side,  by  offering  some- 
what less,  as  a  kind  of  insurance  against  slight  deceptions. 
The  buyer  keeps  half  the  sample  and  the  seller  the  other, 
that  they  may  be  compared  with  the  bulk  in  esse  of  any 
dispute.  The  seller  sends  the  article  sold  on  a  day  agreed 
upon ;  and  if  it  is  com  the  sacks  are  brought  back  when  the 
waggon  or  cart  returns  home.  The  price  is  usually  paid  on 
the  next  market-day.  In  very  large  dealings  the  aeUmg  by 
sample  is  generally  adopted ;  small  quantities  ere  usually 
pitched. 

Great  inconvenience  arose  formerly  from  the  varwrns 
measures  used  in  different  markets;  and  dealers  rrauin-d 
tables  to  reduce  them  to  one  standard.  The  law  wbien  hai 
established  one  uniform  standard  of  weights  and  measurca 
has  removed  all  difiiculty,  and  the  rapid  and  fhaquent  com- 
munications which  now  take  place  between  the  great  tovns 
and  every  inhabited  spot  in  the  kingdom  have  made  pnct-i 
much  more  nearly  alike,  for  all  articles  of  general  neeesnitf 
in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  than  in  any  other  country;  ami 
the  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  great  towns  differ  so  httle, 
that  in  the  country  these  are  j^enerally  regulated  by  tho»c 
of  London,  Liverpool,  or  Edinburgh.  Every  farmer  wbu 
cultivates  land  to  any  extent  must  attend  to  the  fiuetttataiiH 
of  the  markets,  and  his  operations  may  be  much  influenceil 
by  the  coniparative  prices  of  different  kinds  of  grain* 

MARKLAND.  JEREMIAH,  was  bom  the  29th  of 
October,  1693,  at  Child  wall,  in  Lancashire,  of  which  h(& 
father  was  vicar.  He  was  educated  at  Christ  s  Hoftpit  lU 
London,  whence  he  was  sent  to  St  Peter's  Colletpe,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1710.  He  took  his  degree  of  MA.  in  1717.  an'! 
was  soon  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  rci:- 
lege.  After  residing  at  Cambridge  for  some  time,  he  re- 
moved to  Punsborn,  in  Hertfordshire,  to  undeitake  the 
education  of  Mr.  Shode*s  son,  and  afterwards  travelled  with 
his  pupil  on  the  Continent  During  the  latter  port  «.f 
his  life  he  resided  at  a  small  village  near  Dorking,  in 
Surrey,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of  July,  1 776. 

Markland  lived  in  the  greatest  retirement,  and  devote*  1 
along  life  to  the  diligent  study  of  the  Greek  and  Rom:.r« 
writers.  He  was  one  of  the  best  English  scholars  and 
critics  of  the  last  century,  but  wrote  very  little.  He  edite-i 
the  •  SylvBB'  of  Statius  (Lond.,  1728),  the  •  Supplioes*(l  763  u 
and  the  two  Iphieenias  of  Euripides  (1771),  which  bavr 
been  republished  by  Gaisford.  Subjoined  to  his  edition  tf 
the  'Supplices*  are  his  *  Explicationes  veterum  aliquut 
Auctorum.'  He  also  contributed  some  observations  n% 
Taylor's  edition  of  Lysias,  to  Bowyer's  reprint  of  Ku>tor 
on  tho  Middle  Verb  in  Greek,  and  to  Musgrave  s  edttit>n 
of  the  ^Hippolytus.*  In  1745  be  published  *  Remarks  on 
the  Epistles  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  and  of  Brutua  to  Cioe«x>, 
in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend;' in  which  he  attempts  to  prove 
that  they  could  not  have  been  written  by  Brutus  or  Cicero; 
and  in  an  Appendix  to  this  work  he  also  maintains  that 
the  four  orations  which  occupy  a  place  in  Cioero^s  work^. 
under  the  titles  of  '  Pro  Domo  sua  apud  Pontiflces»*  *  Dc 
Haruspicum  Responsis,'  *  Post  Reditum  in  Senatu,'  and 
*Ad  Quirites  post  Reditum,'  are  also  spurious.  Tlus 
opinion  has  been  supported  by  F.  A.  Wolff  and  many  other 
able  critics. 

MARL.    A  mixture  of  calcareous  and  argillaceous  tmrxh 
is  commonly  called  marl;  in  Norfolk  soft  chalk  used  on  ih« 
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liad  Dot  dUgrtced  his  sabmision  to  its  tyranny,  alienated 
biA  political  friend^  and  embittered  his  domestic  peace. 
She  had  been  placed,  like  himself,  at  an  early  age,  in  the 
household  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  where  she 
had  become  the  &Tourite  associate  of  their  daughter  the 
Princess  Anne,  and  had  acquired  over  the  spirit  of  the 
future  queen  that  commanding  influence  which  it  belongs 
10  the  stronger  to  exercise  over  the  weaker  mind.  Her 
marriage  separated  neither  her  husband  nor  herself  from 
their  serrioe  in  the  ducal  household ;  ChurchiU  was  con- 
fidentially employed  by  the  Duke  of  York  on  many  political 
occasions ;  and  when  the  Princess  Anne  was  married,  his 
wife  was,  bv  her  express  desire,  made  a  lady  of  her  bed- 
chamber, bhurchill  had  previously  been  raised,  throufi^h 
the  interest  of  James,  to  a  Scotch  barony ;  and  when  that 
prince  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  throne,  he  was  further 
promoted  to  an  English  peerage  by  the  style  of  Baron 
Churchill  of  Sandridge.  Under  this  title  he  contributed 
by  very  effectual  military  service  to  the  suppression  of  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  and  was  rewarded  with  his  master's  un- 
bounded reliance  on  his  fidelity. 

This  confidence  he  basely  betrayed,  before  and  after  the 
landing  of  William  of  Orange,  with  a  deliberate  treachery, 
which  all  the  sophistry  of  political  and  religious  party  has 
vainly  laboured  to  justify,  and  the  infamy  of 'which  no 
excuse,  even  in  the  difficult  circumstances  of  the  times, 
can  be  found  to  palliate.  After  offering  his  services  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  he  accepted  the  command  of  a  large  body 
of  Jameses  troops  to  oppose  him  ;  after  accepting  that  com- 
mand, he  deserted  to  the  prince ;  and  when  William  became 
king,  he  received  at  his  lunds  the  title  of  earl  of  Marl- 
borough, and  the  offices  of  privy-counsellor  and  lord  of  the 
bedchamber,  as  the  rewara  of  his  ingratitude.  His  sub- 
sequent conduct  throughout  the  reign  of  William  was  con- 
sonant to  this  outset :  for  he  corresponded  and  intrigued 
with  the  exiled  king.  By  this  double  treason  and  per- 
jury, he  for  ev«r  took  from  the  former  desertion  of  his  de- 
luded sovereio;n  all  extenuation  of  a  conscientious  principle ; 
he  broke  his  allegiance  to  the  new  king  whose  fevours  he  had 
accepted ;  and  he  branded  his  own  inconsistency  with  the 
meanest  motives  of  self-interest  and  self-preservation. 

William  III.,  who  knew  equally  well  how  to  estimate  the 
capacity  and  the  sincerity  of  Marlborough,  alternately  im- 
prisoned and  employed,  cashiered  and  re-commissioned,  the 
man  whom  he  is  said  on  his  death-bed  to  have  recommended 
to  his  successor  as  the  fittest  person  to  *  lead  her  armies 
and  direct  her  councils.'  The  favour  of  Marlborough's  wife 
with  Queen  Anne  was  probably  a  more  powerful,  though  less 
rational,  motive  for  the  appointment  which  he  now  received 
to  the  command  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession ;  and  he  immediately  entered  on  a  course  of  glo- 
rious achievement  which  since  the  days  of  Henry  Y.  had 
never  been  equalled,  and  which  until  our  own  eventful 
times  was  never  surpassed  by  any  British  commander  or 

When  Marlborough  landed  at  the  Hague,  in  June,  1702, 
to  take  the  command  of  the  allied  army,  the  French  under 
the  skilful  Boufflers,  by  the  superior  force  and  vigour  of 
their  preparations,  had  already  been  able  ever)- where  to 
assume  the  offensive ;  the  very  frontiers  of  the  Seven  Pro- 
vinces were  threatened ;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  efforts 
of  the  English  general  must  be  restricted  to  the  defence  of 
the  republican  territory.  Moreover,  he  had  to  encounter 
the  petty  jealousies  and  disobedience  of  the  other  allied 
commanders,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Dutch  deputies, 
whom  the  states-general  sent  into  the  field  to  control  the 
movements  of  their  troops,  and  whose  ignorance  of  war 
and  dread  of  responsibility  were  grievous  impediments  to 
every  bold  enterprise.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 
which  shackled  all  his  operations  and  heavily  taxed  his 
forbearance,  he  succeedea,  by  a  series  of  masterly  move- 
ments, in  compelling  the  French  armies  to  retreat  in  all 
quarters,  delivered  the  Dutch  frontiers  from  their  presence, 
and  closed  the  campaign  by  the  sieges  and  capture  of  Ven- 
loo,  Ruremond,  Stevenswaert,  and  Lidge.  These  services, 
short  as  they  fell  of  the  results  which  might  have  been 
attained  if  the  genius  of  the  commander  haa  been  allowed 
its  full  play,  were  so  far  beyond  the  anticipation  of  the  allies, 
that  the  states-general  loaded  him  with  eulogy,  and  Queen 
Anne  elevated  him  to  the  ducal  title. 

The  following  campaign  of  1703  presented  a  repetition  of 
the  same  obstacles  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Marl- 
>>orougb.    Arretted  lay  the  timidity  of  the  field-deputies, 


and  harassed  by  the  nisoondnet  of  the  Dutch  f^enendfl,  he 
was  allowed  to  effect  nothing  in  the  Netherlands  except  the 
reduction  of  Bonn,  Hnv,  I  imburg,  and  Guelders:  while  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  wiu  his  own  troops,  and  the   French 
under  Yiilars,  broke  into  the  Imperial  dominions  on  the 
Danube,  signally  defeated  the  forces  of  the  emperor,  alarto'-'l 
that  prince  for  the  safety  of  his  capital,  and  tofeatened  dt«^ 
solution  to  the  grand  alliance  itself.    These  dangers  roti^rd 
Marlborough  to  attempt  the  masterstroke  of  his  mtlitar% 
career.    Earlv  in  the  campaign  of  1704,  after  providsni^  f'K 
the  safety  of  the  Netherlands,  he  secretly  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted upon  hit  own  responsibility  the  bold  design  of  marrh- 
ing  intoGrermany  at  the  head  of  the  English  troopA.     He 
formed  a  junction  on  the  Danube  with  the  Imperialists ; 
stormed  the  strong  Gallo-Bavarian  lines  at  Donauwpnh ; 
and  finally,   in    concert  with   the    Imperial  commander 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  a  kindred  spirit,  attacked  th« 
enemy  on  the  13th  of  August,  1704.  at  and  near  the  vilbgt* 
of  Blenheim  on  the  Danube,  with  such  skill  and  ini{  :- 
tttosity  as  to  inflict  on  them  a  total  defeat.    In  this  memo- 
rable battle,  the  French  and  Bavarians,  who  were  o^m- 
manded  by  the  elector  in  person  and  Marshals  Tallard  a  li  1 
Marsin,  lost  above  30,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pr- 
soners.  Marshal  Tallard  himself  being  among  the  latter. 
But  the  moral  and  political  effects  of  the  victory  were  y  ix 
greater:  it  dimmed  the  lustre  which  the  successes  of  Lotiit 
aIV.  had  shed  upon  the  French  arms,  and  destroyed  ilu- 
charm  of  their  invincibility;  it  delivered  the  empire ;  and  it 
laid  Bavaria  prostrate  before  the  allies.    For  this  great  ex- 
ploit Marlborough  was  rewarded  with  the  conveyance  tc 
himself  and  his  heirs  of  the  crown  lands  at  Woodstock,  i.^n 
which  it  was  also  resolved  to  erect  for  him  a  palace  at  tri< 
royal  cost    This  noble  design  to  perpetuate  the  mem  or}*  d 
his  services  was  ultimately  realised,  under  the  direction  ol 
the  arehitect  Vanbrugh,  in  the  majestic  thout;h  enmbniui 
pile  which  still  bears  the  title  of  the  castle  of  Blenheim  :  but 
the  public  enthusiasm  which   had  dictated  so  splen'ltd  • 
monument  was  stifled  in  faction,  and  the  completion  uf  the 
work  is  indebted  more  to  the  care  of  his  high-spinii^i 
widow,  than  to  the  good  fkith  of  the  crown  or  the  mut:.- 
ficence  of  the  nation.    The  gratitude  of  the  Imperial  houve 
for  the  preservation  of  its  capital  and  dominions  was  neithe: 
less  loud  nor  more  durable.    The  territory  of  Mindelbeim. 
with  the  title  of  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire,  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  victor  of  Blenheim ;  but  though  the  prr- 
mature  aeath  of  his  only  son  left  him  without  heirs  mule, 
the  dignity  was  not  allowed  to  descend  in  the  female  line . 
and  when  the  lands  of  Mindelbeim  were  included  in  thc 
districts  restored  to  Bavaria  at  the  peace,  the  Imperial  ooLrt 
had  the  meanness  to  withhold  any  compensation  from  it* 
deliverer. 

The  march  into  Germany  had  liberated  Marlboroudj 
from  the  paralyzing  control  of  the  Dutch  field-depot  los 
and  the  wretched  intri^es  of  their  officers.  But  his  return 
to  the  Netherlands  subjected  him  again  to  the  same  impt- 
diments  and  annoyances;  and  in  the  campaign  of  170u, 
though  he  skilfully  forced  the  French  lines  between  Namur 
and  Antwerp,  he  was  once  more  restrained  from  sCrfkir; 
any  decisive  blow  upon  the  enemy.  But  in  the  follow i:;<: 
year  (1 7U6),  happily  for  his  wishes,  the  ^reat  efforts  of  tr  c 
French  in  the  Low  Countries  under  Villeroy  enabled  hi:u 
to  tempt  them  to  an  encounter ;  and  in  the  great  battle  •>« 
Ramilies  he  gained  a  second  victory,  so  complete  that  tb.* 
enemy,  with  a  loss  of  13,000  men,  eighty  standards,  and  l.\ 
their  cannon,  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  whole  of 
Spanish  Flanders.  Brussels,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Oude- 
narde  opened  their  eates  to  the  conqueror,  and  the  btrt^nz 
fortresses  of  Ostend,  Menin,  Dendermonde,  and  Ath  wvr<; 
reduced  bv  regular  sieges. 

Through  the  apathy  of  the  Dutch  these  successes  were 
followed,  in  1707,  by  a  year  of  inaction ;  but  in  the  summer 
of  1 708  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  recover  possession  U 
Spanish  Flanders  brought  on  a  general  engagement  at 
Oudenarde,  which  terminated  in  the  utter  rout  of  tht 
French  under  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Venddme,  with  a. 
loss  of  14,000  men.  The  forcing  of  the  passage  of  thf 
Schelde  and  reduction  of  the  great  fbrtress  of  LiSe,  a  place 
of  first-rate  strength,  and  defended  by  a  ^rrison  of  IS.vi  o 
men  under  Boufilers,  were  the  chief  fruits  of  this  victory. 
The  following  year  (1709)  was  distinguished  by  the  san- 
guinary combat  of  Malplaquet,  the  most  dubious  of  Marl- 
borough's exploits ;  since,  though  he  was  undoubtedly  ^  .c- 
torious,  the  assault  of  an  immense  anny  tuider  Villan  in  ^ 
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Heftsians,  Danes,  Wirtembergers,  and  Prussians,  and 
moreover  that  hU  plans  were  in  almost  every  enterprise 
marred  by  the  timiaity  or  obstinacy  of  the  Dutch  deputies, 
the  moral  triumphs  of  victory  with  such  heterogeneous 
materials,  and  under  such  heavy  disadvantages  and  dis- 
couragements, must  very  much  raise  our  estimate  of 
the  genius  by  which  they  were  won. 

As  a  man,  it  is  less  easy  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  the 
character  of  Marlborough  than  as  a  statesman  or  a  general. 
If  we  were  to  estimate  his  moral  worth  by  his  double 
treachery  to  James  II.  and  to  William  III.,  by  his  tame 
submission  to  the  ingratitude  of  Queen  Anne,  and  by  the 
avarice  which  degraded  his  private  habits,  he  might  justlv 
bo  numbered  among  the  greatest  and  meanest  of  mankind. 
Nor  is  there  any  weight  in  the  extenuation  which  has  been 
attempted  for  his  political  (ulsehood,  that  he  was  no  worse 
than  nis  contemporaries ;  since  it  is  the  test  of  true  great* 
ness  to  rise  above,  not  to  sink  to,  the  level  of  a  common 
corruption.  Yet  with  all  his  faults,  it  would  be  easy  to 
prove  that  there  were  not  wanting  in  Marlborough  many  of 
the  qualities  of  a  good  patriot  ana  a  good  man.  His  friend 
the  lord  treasurer  Godorphin  and  himself  appear,  of  all  their 
contemporaries,  to  have  been  most  free  from  the  virulent 
spirit  of  faction  and  most  sincerely  devoted  to  the  true 
honour  and  interests  of  their  country.  The  attachment  of 
Marlborough  tp  the  tenets  and  principles  of  the  Church  of 
£n<rland  \va.H  sincere  and  pure ;  he  was  unaffectedly  a  per- 
son of  strong  religious  feeling  and  practice ;  and  in  these 
respects  the  example  which,  as  a  commander,  he  held  out 
to  his  troops,  and  enforced  in  his  camp,  of  a  piety  without 
fanaticism,  was  as  salutary  as  it  has  been  infrequent.  His 
courage  too,  which  the  inconceivable  baseness  of  faction 
affected  to  doubt,  and  which  in  his  youth  had  been  fiery 
and  impetuous,  displayed  in  his  later  years  the  calm  and 
collected  spirit  of  tne  Christian  hero.  In  public  action  he 
was  ever  as  humane  and  merciful,  as  towards  personal 
enemies  he  was  placable  and  magnanimous.  In  private 
life,  if  we  except  the  stain  of  parsimony,  his  conduct,  at 
least  after  his  marriage,  was  a  pattern  of  moral  virtue ;  his 
temper  was  imperturbably  sweet,  ^^ntle,  and  affectionate ; 
and  he  was  but  too  fond  a  husband,  too  confiding  a  friend, 
and  too  indulgent  a  master. 

The  principal  biographies  of  Marlborough  and  memoirs 
relating  to  his  campaigns  are: — 1,  Lediard's  Life  of  him 
(3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1 736).  2,  An  anonymous  Life,  pub- 
lished in  8vo.  in  1713,  and  accompanied  by  a  Life  of  Prince 
Eugene,  evidently  written  by  one  who  had  served  under 
the  duke  and  shared  his  confidence.  3,  Dumont  and 
Rousset,  'The  Military  History  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,'  &c.  (translated  ftom  the  French 
by  P.  Chamberlen,  folio,  London,  1736).  4,  'Histoire  de 
Jean  Churchill,  due  de  Marlborough*  (3  vols,  dvo.,  Paris, 
1808):  a  signal  foreign  tribute  to  his  greatness,  since  it  was 
composed  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  and  written,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  in  a  fair  and  candid  spirit.  6,  Coxe*s  '  Memoirs 
of  John,  duke  of  Marlborough '  (3  vols.  4to.,  London,  18I8- 
19): — a  work  of  which  the  chief  value  consists  in  a  great 
mass  of  original  correspondence,  published  from  the  family 
papers  at  Blenheim  ana  other  sources.  6,  Brodrick's  *  Com- 
plete History  of  the  late  War  in  the  Netherlands'  (8vo., 
London,  1713).  7,  Kane*s  *  Campaigns  of  King  Wilham 
and  Queen  Anne,  from  1689  to  1712,*  &c.  (8vo.,  London, 
1745).  8,  Millncr's  'Journal  of  all  the  Marches,  Battles, 
Sieges,  &c.  of  the  Confederate  High  Allies,  from  1701  to 
1712,  under  the  conduct  and  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborous^h  •  (8vo.,  London,  1733). 

MARLOW,  great,  a  market  town,  parliamentary 
borough,  and  parish,  in  the  county  of  Bucks  and  hundred  of 
Desborough.  The  situation  of  the  town,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Thames,  is  pleasant  and  picturesque.  Its  direct  dis- 
tance from  Buckingham  is  30  miles  south  by  east,  and 
from  London  about  29  miles  west  by  north.  There  are  two 
principal  streets,  in  the  form  of  a  T,  and  three  smaller  ones. 
The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  All  Samts,  is  a  handsome 
modern  structure,  which  was  consecrated  in  1835,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  spire.  A  suspension  bridge  was  erected 
over  the  Thames  in  1835;  its  span  from  pier  to  pier  is  75 
yards.  The  living,  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese. of  Lincoln 
and  patronage  of  tne  dean  and  chapter  of  Gloucester,  pro- 
duces a  net  nicome  of  172/.  In  the  year  1628  Sir  William 
Borlasc  founded  a  school  here  for  the  education  of  poor 
boys.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1833  was  twenty- 
four,  and  the  subjects  then  taught  were  reading,  writing, 


and  aritbmettc.  The  income  of  the  eharity  at  tlM  latter 
date  was  118/.  12«.  lOd.  out  of  whieh  the  schoolmaster  re- 
ceived a  salary  of  50/.  A  portion  of  the  remaining  income 
has  been  appropriated  since  1822  to  the  payment  of  a 
schoolmistress,  who  teaches  twelve  poor  girls  to  read, 
make  lace,  and  do  plain  work.  Besides  the  above  there  is 
a  national  school,  supported  by  voluntary  doiiatioos«  ft>r 
educating  children  of  boch  sexes ;  there  are  also  the  Oxfiml 
Lane  almshouses,  and  several  otlier  benevoleot  foundatioi.^ 
of  m  inor  importance.  (See  the  Father  Keport  of  the  Ct/m- 
mitsioners  on  Charittes,  pp.  133-145.)  The  borough  has 
returned  two  members  to  parliament  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  L    Its  population  in  1 831  was  4237. 

(Langley's  History  qf  the  Hundred  qf  Deshortmffh  tmd 
Deanery  qf  Wycornbe,  Lond.,  1797,  4to. ;  Partiamenteu ^ 
Papers,  &c.) 

MARLOWE,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  dramatic  writer  <•( 
some  eminence,  was  born,  aecording  to  Malooe,  in  15»>*i. 
but  the  exact  date  is  unknown.  All  that  is  known  of  bt» 
life  may  be  given  in  a  veiy  few  linea  He  was  enieivd  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  took  his  bachelor  i»f 
arts'  degree  in  1583,  and  that  of  master  of  arts  in  1667.  On 
leaving  the  university  he  became  a  playwright,  and  perha^'s 
an  actor.  His  moral  character  appears  to  have  been  bad. 
He  was  killed  in  a  quarrel  of  a  disgraoeftil  nature,  June  1  <»t, 
1593,  as  appears  uom  the  register  of  the  old  chufvh  ox 
Deptford,  iVom  Anthony  &  Wo<mI,  and  others. 

The  following  plays  are  attributed  to  him : — '  Dr.  Faus- 
tus,'  'Edward  the  Second,'  *The  Jew  of  Malta,*  'Tambur- 
laine  the  Great,'  *  Lust's  Dominion,' '  The  Massacre  at  Panv* 
and  '  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage.'  The  prevailing  opinioa 
however  is  $hat  the  three  first  only  are  his  sole  prodnctiuns. 

Both  the  matter  and  the  style  of  *  Tamburlaine '  are 
asserted  to  differ  materially  from  Marlowe's  other  comp»- 
sitions,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  *  Last's  Dominiuu* 
is  later  than  his  time. 

There  remain,  then,  'The  Massacre  of  Paris,'  'The  Jew 
of  Malta,'  'Edward  the  Second,' and  'Faustna.'  Of  the 
first  little  need  be  said ;  for  the  text,  as  it  now  stands,  xa  an 
imperfect  copy  of  a  hasty  work,  as  Collier  has  very  wiil 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  receivsd  Tersioa  with  one  U>af 
of  a  contemporary  MS. 

'  The  Jew  of  Malta '  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  imper- 
sonations which  imply  in  the  chief  character  a  villainy  murv 
than  human ;  such,  in  fact,  as  was  aiscribed  only  to  the 
nation  to  whom  Barabas  belongs.  There  is  a  genet  a  I 
resemblance  between  Barabas,  the  '  Jew's  dochter,*  m  i  h 
old  ballad,  and  Shylock ;  but  they  are  like,  not  as  imita- 
tions of  each  other,  but  as  representations  of  one  cbfs, 
supposed  to  contain  in  itself  malignity  and  avarice,  aud 
cruelty  beyond  all  comparison. 

'  Faustus,'  which  succeeded  'The  Jew  of  Malta/  is  a  pUy 
to  which  greater  interest  is  attached  at  present  than  fifiv 
years  ago,  owing  to  the  celebrity  of  Goethe's  *  FauaC 

Those  who  consider  that  the  '  Faust '  of  Germany  is  the 
greatest  conception  of  human  invention— who  believe  that 
a  deep  meaning  lies  hid  behind  all  the  apparent  abaurditif»s« 
and  that  the  moral  intluence  of  the  work  is  of  a  high  and 
impressive  kind — ^will  of  course  laugh  at  any  attempt  at 
comparing  the  German  with  his  English  predeoenor.  At 
tlie  same  time  they  must  allow  that  Mariowe*s  play  is  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  attempt  at  portraying  the 
struggles  of  a  man  whose  faith  is  wavering,  the  first  exhi- 
bition in  a  dramatic  shape  of  that  doubting  spirit  wh;c*h 
has  been  on  the  ascendant  for  the  last  fiur  oentur2t*3w 
Moreover  the  solitary  horror  of  Faust's  death  far  aurpas»es 
the  stage-effects  which  tell  so  strongly  in  the  last  aeeoe  of 
the  first  part  of  the  German  poem ;  and  it  would  not  be 
hard  to  show  that  Goethe  has  borrowed  not  a  little  firoia  his 
English  rival. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  we  must  assign  the  first  placw 
amone  Marlowe's  works  to  '  Edward  the  Second.'  It  i»  the 
prelude  to  the  Shaksperian  'History,'  and  contains  many 
passages  which  almost  come  up  to  Shakspeie*s  manucx 
Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  at  greater  Wni;ih 
may  consult  an  interesting  article  in  the '  Quarteriy  Review.* 
which  adds  much  to  our  information  on  the  subjed  of  the 
English  drama. 

Owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  printers,  many  lines 

hare  been  confused  in  Marlowe's  plays,  to  the  gn«vous 

iigury  of  various  passages,  which  now  appear  to  be  prv>«< 

though  they  are  in  reality  verse. 

Marlowe  has  been  comiwzed  to  Ascbylus :  there  i»  some- 
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IB  said  to  bavo  abounded  witk  deer,  from  vbieh  curoam- 
stance  the  Greek  names  Proconnesus  and  its  earlier  appelr 
lation  Elaphonnesus  are  said  to  be  derived. 

It  has  a  mountainous  range  of  moderate  height,  has  rather 
a  sterile  aspect,  and  is  poorly  inhabited.  The  chief  town, 
vhicb  is  also  called  Marmora,  is  situated  on  its  south-west 
aide,  and  is  built  of  wood.  The  island  has  several  viUagea^ 
and  its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Greek  Christians. 

MARMORA,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  provinoe 
of  Anatolia,  in  28""  43'  N.  lat.  and  28°  5'  £.  long. 

MARMar,    [MuRiD^O 

MARNE,  a  river  in  France  belonging  to  the  system  of 
the  Seine,  which  it  joins  just  above  Paris.    [Seinb.} 

MARNE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  department  of  Ardennes,  on  the  east  by  that  of 
Meuse,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Haute  Marne,  on  the 
south  by  that  of  Aube,  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Seine 
et  Marne,  and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  that  of  Aisne. 
Its  form  is  irregular.  The  greatest  length  is  from  north* 
west  to  south-east,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Fismes  on 
the  Vesle  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Dizier  (Haute 
Marne)  on  the  Marne,  74  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  village  of  Petit  St. 
Hilaire  on  the  Suippe  to  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Aube,  62  miles ;  the  area  is  estimated  at 
SI 58  square  miles,  an  area  exceeding  that  of  any  English 
county  except  Yorkshire,  and  exceeding  by  above  100 
square  miles  that  of  the  two  counties  of  Essex  and  Suf- 
folk. The  population,  in  1831,  was  337,076;  in  1836, 
345,245,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  8169,  or  about 
2*5  per  c«nt.,  and  giving  109  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 
In  amount  of  population  it  is  very  far  below  the  two  English 
counties  with  which  we  have  compared  it,  not  very  much 
indeed  surpassing  the  single  county  of  Essex,  the  more 
populous  of  the  two.  In  density  of  population  it  is  far 
oelow  the  average  of  France,  and  below  every  English 
county  except  Westmoreland.  Ch&lons  sur  Marne,  the 
canital,  is  in  48^  57'  N.  lat.  and  4°  21'  E.  long.,  89  miles  in 
a  oirect  line  east  of  Paris,  or  102  miles  by  the  road  through 
Meaux,  Chdteau-Thierri,  and  Epernay. 

The  department  consists  of  extensive  plains,  or  of  un- 
dulating or  hilly  tracts,  in  which  the  greatest  elevations 
do  not  exceed  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
general  inclination  of  the  surface  is  toward  the  west  and 
north-west,  in  which  directions  the  waters  flow.  The  west- 
ern side  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  supracretar 
ceous  formations  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  the  rest  of  the 
department  by  the  chalk  itself,  except  just  along  the  eastern 
border,  where  the  formations  that  underlie  the  chalk  crop 
out.  The  mineral  treasures  consist  in  quarries  of  freestone 
fbr  building,  and  of  stone  from  which  the  best  millstones 
in  Europe  are  made,  fine  sand  in  much  request  for  glass- 
works, and  potters*  earth.  Peat  is  dug  in  considerable 
quantity,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Vesle ;  about  1 000 
tons  of  potters*  earth  are  sent  yearly  to  Paris,  or  into  the 
departments  of  Meurthe  and  Aisne.  The  millstones  of  this 
department  are  sent  into  the  east  an^  south  of  France,  and 
even  into  Germany.  About  1000  tons  of  rough  chalk  and 
1500  tons  of  refined  chalk  are  sent  yearly  to  Paris,  or  into 
Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  Grermany.  Near  Vitry  is  a  bed  of  con- 
siderable thickness  of  sulphureous  ashes,  which  however  are 
not  wrought,  at  least  to  any  extent.  There  are  several  mine- 
ral springs :  those  of  Scrmaize  on  the  Saulx,  near  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  department,  are  in  the  highest  repute. 

The  rivers  all  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Seine,  in  the 
basin  of  which  the  whole  department  is  included.  An  arm 
of  the  Seine,  called  the  *  Canal  Sauvage,'  and  the  main 
stream  of  the  river  itself,  just  touch  the  southern  border  of 
the  department,  which  they  separate  for  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  department  of  Aube.  The  Aube  has  a  small 
part  of  its  course  in  this  department,  on  the  border  of 
which  it  joins  the  Seine*  The  Auges  joins  the  Aube.  The 
Marne  enters  this  department  in  the  south-east,  firom  the 
department  of  Haute  Marne,  and  flows  through  it  in  a 
channel  the  direction  of  which  bends  gradually  from  north* 
west  to  west  It  receives  on  its  right  bank  the  Ome  or 
Ornain  (into  which  fall  the  Saulx  and  the  Ch^e),  and  seve- 
ral other  smaller  streams.  The  Morin.  the  Petit  Morin, 
and  the  Melun  or  Sumerlin  rise  in  this  department,  but 
join  the  Marne  beyond  the  boundary.  The  rivers  in  the 
north  and  north-east  are  the  Aisne,  a  principal  feeder  of 
the  Oise,  and  the  Suippe  and  the  Vesle,  feeders  of  the 
Aisne.  The  inland  navigation  of  the  department  is  thus 
i  in  the  goveramoat  nturnsi-^Seiiie^  3  wilee;  Aube, 


9  milea;  Marne,  102  milea:  total*  114»    None  of  the  otber 
rivers  are  navigable,  aud  there  are  no  canaJa. 

The  number  of  government  roads  is  eight:  they  bad  <ia 
Jan.,  1837)  an  aggregate  length  of  364  miles,  vis.  U3s 
miles  in  repair,  99  out  of  repair,  and  27  nnfinisbed*  The 
principal  road  is  that  from  Paris,  by  Dormans  and  £pema>, 
to  Chdlons,  from  which  place  one  branch  runs  by  Ste.  M6ni^ 
bould  to  Verdun  and  Metz,  and  from  thence  to  Mayenca  or 
Mentz,  and  Frankfort  in  Germany ;  the  other  to  Vitry,  Bar 
le  Due,  Nanoy,  and  Strasbourg^  The  gfeat  road  from  Par.» 
to  Mezidres,  and  so  to  Namur  and  Li^e  in  Belgium,  paues 
through  Fismes  and  Reims.  Another  road  from  Paris  ts> 
Chalons  branches  off  from  the  great  road  at  La  Fert^-sou^ 
Jouarre  (Seine  et  Marne),  and  passes  thronghMontmirAil ; 
and  a  road  from  Paris  to  Vitry  passes  through  Coak>nunK-n 
(Seine  et  Marne)  and  Sezanne.  Roads  from  Chfilons  leud 
to  Reims  and  Laon  (Aisne),  and  to  Arcis-sur-Aube  aud 
Troyes  (Aube) ;  and  a  road  f^om  Reims  leads  bv  Epernay 
and  Sezanne  to  Nogent-sur-Seine  (Aube).  Tne  depan- 
mental  roads  were  fifteen  in  number  (Jan.,  1837),  and  had 
an  aggregate  length  of  289  miles,  viz.  113  in  repair,  60  uut 
of  repair,  and  126  unfinished.  The  bye^roida  and  patli« 
amounted  to  above  five  thousand. 

The  soil  of  the  department  varies  greatly:  nearly  two- 
thirds  consist  of  chalky  plains  covered  with  a  thm  layer 
of  vegetable,  often  sandy,  soil,  producing  good  crops  of  grain, 
but  bcarcely  admitting  the  growth  of  trees,  except  Scotch 
firs,  and  other  trees  of  similar  kind,  which  have  lately  Xhivh 
planted  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the 
department  these  chalky  plains  are  so  desolate  as  to  ha>e 
incurred  in  former  times  the  reproachful  epithet  of*  Cham- 
pagne  Pouilleuse.*  The  kinds  of  grain  chiefly  cnlti^-atctl 
are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  (in  all  of  which  the  produce  i« 
considerably  above  the  average  of  France),  and  especia.iy 
rye  and  maslin,  or  mixed  corn.  Vegetables,  fruit  of  excel- 
lent quality  (especially  the  melons  of  Chilons>,  and  mush- 
rooms, are  grown ;  flax,  hemp,  and  oleaginous  plants  an» 
pretty  generally  cuUKated,  ana  the  osier-beds  are  extensr.<^. 
About  250  tons  weight  of  rape,  linseed,  or  otber  ve^tab.v 
oils  are  sent  yearly  from  Chalons  to  Paris,  Lyon,  uu* 
Reims.  Champagne  wine  is  however  the  staple  prodis<^t  i<  n 
of  the  department:  it  is  distinguished  as  rin  de  rivtcft 
(wine  of  the  river),  and  vin  de  montagne  (wine  of  the  bilUt. 
the  first  growing  on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  Marne,  axid 
being  chiefly  white — the  second  at  a  distance  from  that 
river,  and  being  chiefly  red.  The  vineyards  occupy  an 
extent  of  from  45,000  to  50,000  acre's;  the  winek  ait- 
sparkling  or  creaming,  and  still.  The  proportion  of 
sparkling  or  creaming  wine  has  much  increased  of  Uti 
years.  The  best  growths  of  the  vin  de  riviere  are  from 
the  right  bank  of  the  Marne  in  the  neighbourhood  wf 
Epernay.  Of  these  the  wines  of  Ay,  Mareuil,  and  Hai»* 
villiers  have  the  highest  reputation.  The  best  vin  de  mt  ii> 
tagne  are  the  white  wines  of  Sillery,  and  the  red  winea  of 
Ambouay,  Versy,  Verzenay,  and  other  places  in  the  arroi.- 
dissement  of  Reims.  About  three-fourths  of  the  sparkhn  z 
and  creaming  wines  of  Champagne  are  exported  lo  \u  s\ 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  and  England.  Tu^ 
red  wines  are  sent  to  Paris,  and  into  the  departments  t>*' 
Somme,  Aisne,  Ardennes,  and  Nord.  The  woodlandb  are 
extensive:  the  chief  trees  are  the  oak,  the  birch,  and  tl-c 
various  species  of  pine  and  fir.  Charooal  ia  made  n&u 
Sainte  Men^hould,  and  sent  to  Paris.* 

The  meadow  and  pasture  lands  occupy  95,000  to  lOO.tx  •> 
acres.  A  great  number  of  horses  are  bred,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  horned  cattle  is  below  the  average  of  France.  There 
are  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  of  various  breeds,  nennt-%. 
English  and  native;  and  the  Tibet  goat  has  been  mt*-.- 
ducedoflate  years.  The  quantity  of  wool  grown  is  bclur 
the  average  of  the  departments  of  France.  Bees  are  nu- 
merous ;  and  the  streams  and  ponds  of  the  depart mw>t 
abound  with  fish. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondisseme&ta,  as 

*""  At»»  In  IV»pid«tSoa  in 

Nam«.  Sttnalim.    8q.Mil0i.       1831.  !&«.   fiwiw 

Chftlons           Ontral  627  48,099  48,535  109 

Epernay             S.W.  818  83,278  86,459  I  (5 

Reims               N.W.  685  120.680  123,919  161 

Ste.M6n6houldN.E.  428  34,952  35,813  M 

Vitry                   S.E.  600  50,067  50,  W7  13.1 

3)58     337,076     345,246     6»0 
There  are  thirty-two  cantons  or  diistriots,  each  ttoder  a 
juitioeof  the.peaoe. 
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to  the  length,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Fert^ur- 
Aube  to  that  of  Bourmont,  on  the  Meuse,  48  miles.  Its 
area  is  estimated  at  2420  square  miles,  whieh  is  rather 
less  than  that  of  the  English  county  of  Devon,  or  rather 
more  than  the  conjoint  area  of  the  two  counties  of  Wilts 
and  Dorset  The  population,  in  1831,  was  249,827;  in 
1836  it  was  255,969,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of 
6142,  or  about  2*5  per  cent,  and  giving  about  106  inha- 
bitants to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  of  population  and  in 
density  of  population  it  is  to  the  average  of  the  French  de- 
partments in  the  proportion  of  2  to  3,  and  falls  very  far 
oelow  the  English  counties  with  which  we  have  compared 
it  Chaumont,  the  capital,  is  in  48**  7'  N.  lat  and  5°  9'  £. 
long.,  135  miles  in  a  direct  line  east-south-east  of  Paris,  or 
148  miles  by  the  road  through  Provins,  Troyes,  and  Bar-sur- 
Aube. 

The  department  is  hilly,  and  even  mountainous  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts.  The  heights  of  Langres  and 
theFaucilles  mountains,  which  constitute  a  continuous  range, 
and  form  part  of  the  chain  that  unites  the  C^vennes  with 
the  Vosges,  cross  the  department  in  a  north-eastern  direc- 
tion near  the  south-eastern  boundary.  Lateral  branches 
from  this  main  range  run  to  the  north-west,  separating  the 
valleys  watered  by  small  streams  belonging  to  the  system 
of  the  Seine ;  and  near  the  eastern  extremily  of  vhe  depart- 
ment a  more  important  lateral  branch  runs  in  a  northern 
direction,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Mouse  from  that  of 
the  Seine.  The  summits  of  the  main  ridge  are  not  very 
lofty,  scarcelv  rising  in  any  instance  to  more  than  1600  feet 
The  strata  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  the  sali- 
ferous  sandstone  occupy  the  whole  of  the  department  The 
mineral  treasures  are,  iron  in  abundance  in  the  centre  and 
northern  parts ;  freestone,  which  bears  a  fine  polish,  whet- 
atones,  gypsum,  brick  earth,  fullers*  earth,  and  marl.  There 
sure  many  turf-pits,  and  several  mineral  springs,  of  which 
those  of  Bourbonne^les-Bains  are  in  the  highest  repute. 
The  heights  of  Langres  with  the  Faucilles,  and  the  principal 
lateral  branch  from  them,  divide  the  department  between 
the  three  great  slopes,  the  Western  or  oceanic,  the  Rhenish, 
juid  the  Mediterranean.  [Francs.]  The  central,  northern, 
and  western  parts  belong  to  the  oceanic  slope,  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  Most  of  the  streams 
which  water  this  part  rise  on  the  north-western  slope  of 
the  heights  of  Langres,  and  have  a  north-western  course. 
The  source  of  the  Ource,  one  of  the  earlier  feeders  of  the 
Seine,  is  lust  within  the  western  boundary ;  next  to  it  are 
those  of  the  Aube,  and  its  feeder  the  Aujon ;  and  then  those 
of  the  Mame  with  its  feeders,  the  Sure,  the  Treyre,  and  the 
Hognon.  The  Marue,  the  most  important  of  these  streams, 
flows  tlirough  the  department  in  nearly  its  whole  length, 
leceiving  by  the  way  the  above-mentioned  tributaries,  and 
"becoming  navigable  just  before  it  ouits  the  department. 
The  Blaise,  another  tributary  of  the  Mame,  rises  at  the  foot 
of  the  heights  of  Langres,  and  waters  the  western  side  of 
the  department,  but  does  not  join  the  Marne  within  the 
boundary.  The  Voire,  a  tributary  of  the  Aube,  waters  the 
north-western  parts.  The  eastern  side  of  the  department 
belongs  to  the  Rhenish  slope,  and  is  comprehended  in  the 
basin  of  the  Meuse,  which  bus  its  source  and  a  small  part 
of  its  course  within  the  boundary.  The  south^-eastem  part 
belongs  to  the  Mediterranean  slope,  and  is  comprehended 
in  the  basin  of  the  Rhdne.  It  is  watered  by  the  Vingeane, 
the  Saulon,  and  the  Amance,  feeders  of  the  Sadne,  which 
rise  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  heights  of  Langres. 
There  are  few  lakes  or  pools :  the  only  marshes  are  in  some 
parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Amance.  The 
only  inland  navigation  is  that  of  the  Marne,  about  seven  or 
eight  miles  lone. 

There  are  only  six  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads, 
having  an  aggregate  length  of  253  miles ;  viz.  1 74  in  re- 
pair, 78  miles  out  of  repair,  and  1  mile  unfinished.  The 
Srincipal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Bdle,  which  enters  the 
epartment  on  the  west  and  passes  south-east  through 
Chaumont,  Langres,  and  Fay-Ie-Billot  The  road  from 
Paris  to  Bar^le-Duc  and  Strasbourg  just  crosses  the  northern 
f3orner  of  the  department  throueh  St  Dizier,  from  whence 
a  road  follows  the  valley  of  the  Mame  through  Joinville  and 
Vignoiy  to  Chaumont  A  road  from  Langres  leads  to  Dijon 
(Cdte  a  Or),  sending  off  a  branch  road  by  the  way  to  Gray 
(Haute  Sadne)  and  Besanfon  (Doubs) :  another  road  from 
Langres  leads  alone  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  to  Neufchd- 
leau  (Vosges) ;  and  a  road  from  Troyes  (Aube)  to  Toul  and 
Nancy  (B^urthe)  crosses  the  department  through  Doulevant 


and  Joinville.  There  are  several  departmental  roadni  of 
which  about  136  miles  are  in  repair.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  bye-roads  and  paths,  with  an  aggregate  length  of 
above  4000  miles. 

The  soil  of  the  department  varies  much,  hot  is  on  tb« 
whole  fertile :  the  vegetable  soil  rests  chiefly*  on  a  calcareous 
subsoil.  There  are  fertile  plains,  beautiful  valle\*s  and 
well  wooded  heights ;  wiih  here  and  there  naked  and  bam»n 
rocks.  Agriculture  has  undergone  considerable  impro\e- 
ment ;  the  marshes  and  other  tracts  previously  unculti- 
vated have  been  for  the  most  part  turned  to  good  account. 
More  than  half  the  soil  of  the  department  is  under  the  plough. 
The  quantity  of  wheat  and  of  buckwheat  grown,  though  be- 
low the  average  of  the  departments  of  France  if  qoantity  ak>i># 
be  considered,  is  considerably  above  the  average  if  taken  in 
relation  to  the  population;  thequantity  of  rye  and  maalin,  and 
of  potatoes,  is  fiir  below  the  average,  however  regarded ;  that 
of  barley  and  of  oats  nearly  twice  the  average.  Pulse,  rape, 
and  mustard  are  grown ;  together  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  gentian  and  other  medical  herbs.  Walnut>trees  axMl 
cherry-trees  are  numerous.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is 
an  oDJect  of  considerable  attention :  the  vineyards  cover 
32,000  or  33,000  acres,  and  are  remarkablyproductive.  The 
wines  of  Aubigny  and  Montsaugeon,  on  the  south-eastern 
slope  of  the  heiehts  of  Langres,* are  red  wines  of  the  first 
class;  those  of  Yaux,  Rividre-les- Fosses,  and  Prautboy  are 
among  the  best  of  the  second  class.  The  grass  lands  con* 
stitute  about  one-tenth  of  the  department ;  more  than  half 
of  them  are  meadows,  the  rest  are  heaths  or  commons,  or 
other  open  pastures.  The  number  of  horses  reared  is  very 
great.  They  are  of  small  size  and  middling  quality.  The 
number  of  horned  cattle  is  about  equal  to  that  in  the  average 
of  the  departments  ;  but  relatively  to  the  population  is  abo\  e 
the  average.  Cows  predominate  and  are  considered  excel- 
lent milkers.  The  sheep  are  much  esteemed  for  their  fleUi ; 
but  the  quantity  of  wool  grown  is  not  considerable.  Goats 
are  numerous ;  but  pigs  not  so.  Bees  are  very  generally  kept, 
and  in  some  places  a  great  number  of  turkeys  are  reared. 
The  rivers  and  pools  yield  fish  and  crayfish ;  small  gamo 
is  abundant;  and  the  forests  and  mountains  are  the  haunts 
of  the  wild  boar,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  roebuck,  and  the  stae. 

The  woodlands  are  extensive,  and  their  produce  forms  sri 
important  article  of  export  The  chief  timber  is  oak  and 
beech.  It  was  estimated  twelve  years  ago  that  above  30,ouu 
tons  of  firewood,  and  15,000  tons  of  timber,  both  of  oak. 
were  yearly  sent  down  the  Marne  to  Paris ;  10,000  ton>  lT 
ship  timber  and  1,1200,000  deals,  of  the  weight  of  13,o<'0 
tons,  with  2500  tons  of  fir  poles  with  the  bark  on«  were  al>o 
yearly  sent  down  the  Marne  from  St  Dizier,  chiefly  t.* 
Paris.  The  exportation  of  timber  and  faggots  from  the'  de- 
partment has  probably  increased  since  that  period,  with  tLc 
growth  of  the  population  of  Paris. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondiasementSt  as 
follows  :— 

Area  in           FopoUtSoa  ia 
Situatka.        iq.  mU«.    ;  1831.  1831     f* 

Central  967       84,965       87.271        195 

S.E.  836       98,422     100,528       210 

N.W.  615       66,440       68,170       145 


Nam*. 

Chaumont 

Langres 

Vassy 


2420     249,827     255,969       550 


There  are  twenty-eight  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chaumont  are  Chaumont  d:*- 
tinguished  as  Chaumont  en  Bassigni  (pop.  in  1831,  6  U«4 
town,  6318  whole  commune;  in  1836,  6318  for  the  coixt- 
mune)  [Chaumont],  and  Vignoiy,  on  or  near  the  Marne ; 
La  Fert6-sur-Aube  on  the  Aube ;  Are-en-Barrois  and  Cb4 
teau-Vilain  on  the  Aujon;  Nogent-le-Roi  on  the  Trtyrv: 
Andeloton  theRognon;  Bourmont  on  the  Meuse;  and 
Reynel  and  Saint  Blain  between  the  Rognon  and  ihc 
Meuse.  There  are  iron-works  at  La  Ferti.  Chftteau  Vilaic 
(with  a  population  amounting  probably  to  nearly  2000)  also 
has  some  iron-works;  and  the  inhabitants  manuf^turv 
black  calf-skin.  Nogent-le-Roi  (pop.  2314  town,  2401  whol« 
commune)  has  a  considerable  manufacture  of  cutlerr. 
Bourmont  (with  a  population  scarcely  exceeding  1000)  u 
the  centre  of  a  district  in  which  the  same  manuncture  is 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  The  town  ia  dJeIi«:ht^ 
fullv  situated,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Ta)k> 
of  the  Meuse :  it  has  a  public  library. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Langres  are  Langres  fpor.  ia 
1831, 5960  town,  7460  whole  commune ;  in  1836, 7677  nolv* 
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eastward  to  tbe  ranges  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  southward 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Seboo.  Its  surface  is  partly  level, 
and  partly  traversed  by  low  ranges  of  bills.  Its  slope  towards 
the  Atlantic  appears  to  be  gradual,  as  the  rivers  make  nu- 
merous bends  in  the  plain  and  have  a  gentle  course.  On 
its  western  border  tbe  sea  has  formed  a  range  of  sand-bills, 
by  which  several  small  rivers  are  prevented  from  reaching 
the  ocean,  and  form  along  the  shores  two  lakes,  the  smaller 
of  which,  Muley  Buselham,  is  5  miles  long,  and  the  larger, 
Murja  Ras  el  Dowla  C  the  lake  with  tbe  winding  bead'),  20 
miles  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad.  The  range  of  sand- 
hills which  separates  these  lakes  from  the  sea  is  about 
250  feet  high.  The  harbours  along  this  low  coast  are  nearly 
filled  up  with  sand,  and  can  only  be  entered  by  small  ves- 
sels. The  plain  of  M*shiara-er-Rumla,  though  tbe  soil  is 
light,  is  very  productive  in  corn,  and  contains  excellent  pas- 
ture-grounds. It  is  also  connected  on  the  east  with  the 
fertile  valley  that  extends  east  of  tbe  town  of  Fez,  between 
the  offsets  of  tbe  Lesser  Atlas. 

The  plains  continue  south  of  the  Seboo  river  to  the  banks 
of  the  Oom-er-begh.  or  Morbeya,  and  still  farther  south ; 
but  they  gradually  change  their  character,  and  their  fer- 
tility greatly  diminishes.  The  country  also  rises  from  the 
sea-shore,  which  in  many  places  is  rocky  and  inaccessible, 
and  extends  in  wide  plains  ascending  like  terraces  one  above 
the  other,  the  eastern  being  always  some  hundred  feet 
higher  than  that  immediately  west  of  it,  until  at  the  base 
of  the  Lesser  Atlas  they  probably  attain  an  elevation  of  4000 
feet.  The  inferior  fertility  of  tnese  plains  seems  to  depend 
more  on  the  climate  than  the  soil,  which  chietly  consists  of 
a  light  loam.  Water  is  found  only  at  the  depth  of  from 
too  to  200  feet.  The  rivers  run  in  channels  several  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  plains.  Only  isolated  spots  are 
cultivated,  and  there  are  no  trees  except  stunted  palms. 

A  range  of  hills,  rising  between  500  and  1200  feet  above 
the  plains,  divides  them  from  the  southern  plain,  which 
extends  along  the  base  of  the  Greater  Atlas.  Where  the 
town  of  Marocco  is  situated,  from  which  it  obtains  tbe  name 
of  tbe  Plain  of  Marocco,  it  is  about  25  miles  wide,  but  it 
grows  still  wider  as  it  advances  westward.  This  plain,  which 
is  drained  by  the  river  Tensift,  is  about  1 500  feet  high  near 
the  town ;  but  it  crows  lower  towards  the  sea,  and  ter- 
minates, between  (Jape  Cantin  and  Mogadore,  in  a  low 
shore,  generally  sandv,  and  sometimes  rocky.  In  fertility  it 
is  much  superior  to  the  central  plains. 

The  plain  of  Tarudant,  which  is  the  most  southern,  lies 
between  the  ranges  of  the  Bebauan  and  Adrar  mountains. 
It  appears  to  be  traversed  nearly  in  the  middle  by  a  range 
of  hills  which  divide  it  into  two  wide  valleys.  The  northern, 
which  alone  has  been  visited  by  Europeans,  is  level,  and  of 
great  fertility,  as  the  extensive  woods  and  plantations  of 
olive-trees  show,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  uncultivated. 

The  countries  east  of  Mount  Adrar  and  south  of  the 
Greater  Atlas  are  known  under  the  names  of  Draha  or 
Daraa,  Tafilet,  and  Segelmesa,  and  are  parts  of  the  Bilud- 
ul-Gerid,  or  the  •  country  of  the  palms.*  They  have  not  been 
visited  by  any  European  except  Cailli^,  who  represents 
them  as  situated  within  tbe  range  of  tbe  Atlas,  and  as  con- 
sisting of  valleys  and  small  plains,  enclosed  by  low  and 
sterile  hills.  The  valleys  and  plains  are  also  frequently 
rocky,  and  exhibit  a  scanty  vegetation  ;  but  some  parts  are 
cultivated  or  covered  with  extensive  groves  of  date-trees. 

That  portion  of  the  empire  of  Marocco  which  lies  on  the 
east  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  comprehends  the  basin  of  the 
river  Mulwia,  has  never  been  visited  by  Europeans.  Ac- 
cording to  Graberg,  the  southern  part  of  it,  near  the  sources 
of  the  river,  contains  some  fertile  plains  or  valleys,  which 
are  good  pasture-grounds;  but  the  northern  districts  are 
said  to  be  occupied  by  two  sterile  regions,  the  deserts  of 
Aduhra  and  An^ad. 

i?it'^r*.—T,he  Mulwia,  or  Muluya,  which  rises  at  or  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  runs  north- 
ward into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  has  a  coarse  of  about 
400  miles ;  but  as  it  traverses  a  country  which  has  not  been 
visited  by  Europeans,  its  peculiarities  are  not  known.  It  is 
the  only  considerable  river  in  Marocco  which  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean.  Seven  rivers  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  most  northern,  the  El  Kos,  or  Luccos,  rises  in  the  range 
of  Er-RifF,  and  in  its  course  of  nearly  100  miles  is  used  to 
fertilise  the  adjacent  country  by  irrigation.  Farther  south 
is  the  Seboo  river,  which  rises  in  numerous  branches  on 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  is  joined  by 
Mv«ral  affluent!  which  dnoend  from  the  southern  declirity 


of  the  range  of  Er-Rifll  After  a  coarse  of  about  SSO  miles 
it  enters  the  Atlantic,  near  the  town  of  Mehedia.  Though  a 
considerable  river,  with  rather  a  large  Tolume  of  water  wncn 
compared  with  other  rivers  of  this  country,  its  mouth  does 
not  afford  a  harbour ;  a  bar  of  sand,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  its  outlet,  extends  almost  across,  and  is  nearly  dry  at 
low-water  of  spring-tides.  Inside  the  bar  there  are  from 
three  to  four  fathoms  water,  and  the  tide  rises  seven  or  eight 
fbet  The  waters  are  used  for  irrigating  the  adjacent  country. 

Bu  Regreb  is  an  inconsiderable  river  running  har<]S' 
more  than  100  miles ;  but  its  waters  are  used  for  irrigatit>:i. 
and  its  mouth  forms  the  harbour  of  tbe  towns  of  Sale  or  SI  a. 
and  Rabatt  or  Arbat.  A  bar,  about  one-eighth  of  a  mi. l* 
fVom  the  entrance,  runs  almost  across  in  a  west-south- 
western direction,  with  three  or  four  feet  water  on  it  at  lo^v  - 
water,  leaving  a  channel  at  each  end.  The  north•1fa^tor^ 
channel  is  that  which  is  used.  The  tide  rises  from  oint>  \  > 
ten  feet;  inside,  the  harbour  is  sheltered,  and  has  suffice:. t 
water  for  a  frigate. 

The  Oom-er-begh,  or  Morbeya,  the  largest  of  tbe  rivers 
that  fall  into  the  Atlantic,' likewise  rises  in  several  branch  -» 
in  the  western  dechvity  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  pn»bah.v 
runs  more  than  300  miles.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  courv* 
it  fertilises  several  valleys ;  but  in  its  course  through  the 
plains  it  Hows  between  high  banks  of  sandy  clay,  and  caniiDt 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  At  its  month  is  tho 
small  town  of  Azamor,  which  has  no  commerce:  a  bur 
of  sand  which  lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  ri>er  is  almost 
dry  at  low-water,  and  boats  alone  can  enter  it. 

The  Tensift,  which  waters  the  plain  of  Marocco,  rises  in  a 
subordinate  range  of  high  hills,  about  40  miles  east  of  the 
town,  and  runs  nearly  150  miles  with  a  winding  cour-e. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  mouth  of  this  river  also  is  clu^d 
by  a  bar. 

Through  the  plain  of  Tarudant,  or  Sus-el-acsi,  flows  the 
river  Sus,  which  rises  in  Mount  Bebauan,  northea>t  cf 
Tarudant,  and  Hows  westward  to  the  sea.  which  it  enters  at 
some  distance  south  of  the  harbour  of  S.  Ouz,  or  Acad:r. 
It  may  be  considered  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  em  • 
pire,  the  Arabian  chiefs  who  govern  the  countr)'  south  ■  f 
it  being  only  nominally  subject  to  the  cmjHjror  of  MariAr.., 

The  most  southern  river  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  i* 
the  Draha,  or  Dara^  Until  lately  it  was  supposed  ll.j: 
this  river  was  lost  in  the  moving  sands  of  the  Sahara;  b  i 
according  to  the  statement  of  Wilkinson  {London  Ge'ii:rj- 
phical  Journal^  vii.),  it  reaches  the  sea  32  miles  southVo-t 
of  Cape  Nun,  where  it  is  called  on  our  maps  Akassa.  If 
this  statement  is  true,  the  Draha,  which  rises  on  the  souiIr-:  n 
declivity  of  the  Greater  Atlas,  south-east  of  the  town  ^^i 
Marocco,  must  have  a  course  of  more  than  500  miles;  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  unknown.  It  is  however  said  tlat 
it  flows  through  the  productive  districts  of  Draha  and  Kl 
Harib;  and  that  two  considerable  towns,  Tatta  and  Akka, 
stand  on  its  banks. 

From  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas  descc: '1 
three  other  rivers,  the  Fileli,  Ziz,  and  Ghir.  We  arv  n  t 
further  acquainted  with  them  than  that  they  run  souibw::!  i, 
and  are  lust  in  the  sands  of  the  Sahara. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  might  be  expcrti  i 
from  the  position  of  this  country.     A  great  part  of  i»v 
empire  is  subject  to  the  alternation  of  the  sea  and  lai  I 
breezes,  and  those  districts  which  lie  beyond  their  reach  a.c 
cooled  to  some  extent  by  the  winds  v'hich  blow  from  t\w 
mountains.     Frost  and  snow  only  occur  on  the  mounta.*  - 
Along    tbe   sea   the    thermometer  never   falls  belo\t     '  ♦■ 
or    40*;    and   even    in  the   hottest    places,    at   S.   C.-ur 
and  Tarudant,  it  generally  does  not  rise  above   S4°,  i.r 
rarely  to  90°.    The  seasons  are  divided  into  tho  dry  .-»: 
wet.    The  wet    season  happens  in  our  winter.     Al»..:.- 
dant  rains  fall  towaids  the  end  of  October,  and  \^s\   . 
about  three  weeks :    these  rains  are  followed  by  some  w  \ 
weather,  but  they  set  in  again  about  the  middle  of  NVnt  •  :- 
ber,  and  showers  are  frequent  till  the  month  of  Mar< ... 
when  the  dry  season  begins,  which  is  rarely  intcrniptt-d  t\ 
showers.     Tlie  rains  are  less  general  and  frequent  south  k'-I 
the  river  Seboo,  and  also  less  certain,  which  is  probably  it 
cause  of  the  inferior  fertility  of  these  districts,  as  they  .\r. 
subject  to    frequent  drought.      Little  is  known   of    the 
climate  south  of  Mount  Bebauan,  except  that  the  beat    > 
very  great,  and  that  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atl.i* 
has  no  rain,  being  exposed  to  the  dry  and  hot  winda  thai 
blow  from  the  Sahara  and  disperse  the  few  vapours  wh.<.b 
oocaiionally  rtie 
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tilkworms.  The  inhabitants  of  Fez  are  also  distihguished 
as  goldsmithi,  jewellers,  and  cutters  of  precious  stones; 
many  of  iliem  are  also  occupied  in  making  marocco  leather 
and  different  kinds  of  earthenware. 

Tanning  is  well  understood.  Very  goo4  leather  is  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  of  £1  Kasar  and  Meki- 
nez.  The  tanyards  in  the  capital  are  very  extensive,  and 
the  leather  which  they  produce  is  superior  to  any  made  in 
Europe.  The  tanners  po^se^s  the  art  of  tanning  the  skins 
of  lions  and  panihers,  and  giving  them  a  snow-white  colour, 
with  the  sufmesa  of  silk.  The  marocoo  leather  of  the 
capital  is  yellow,  that  made  in  Tafllet  green,  and  in  Fez  it 
is  dyed  red.  Their  bright  colours  are  considered  inimitable 
in  Europe.  Yei7  good  sole-leather  is  made  in  Rabatt  and 
Tetuan. 

Carpets  are  chiefly  made  in  the  province  of  Duealla, 
south  of  the  river  Oum-erbegh,  and  are  known'  in  Europe 
by  the  name  of  Turkey  carpets.  They  are  much  esteemed 
for  their  colours  and  the  great  variety  of  the  pattern :  the 
better  kinds  are  very  dear. 

Pbiitical  Division  and  Toumi.— The  empire  of  Marocco 
is  composed  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Marocco,  of 
which  the  former  occupies  the  countries  north  of  the  river 
Oom-er-begh  and  the  basin  of  the  river  Mulwia:  the  king- 
dom of  Marocco  comprehends  the  remainder,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  countries  south  of  the  Greater  Atlas  and 
Mount  Bebauan,  which  are  considered  as  a  separate  king- 
dom, called  that  of  Tafilet.  At  present  the  whole  country 
is  divided  into  thirty  governments,  of  which  fifteen  belong 
to  Fez  and  fifteen  to  Marocco.  In  the  latter  the  country 
between  Mount  Bebauan  and  Mount  Adrar  is  included. 
The  countries  of  Draha,  Tafilet,  and  Segelmesa  are  divided 
into  two  other  governments. 

Along  the  coust  of  the  Mediterranean  the  Spaniards  pos- 
sess Mel  ilia,  near  Ras-uldir,  or  Cape  Tres  Forcas,  and 
farther  westward  Alhucemas  and  Penon  de  Velez,  three 
small  fortresses,  which  have  no  communication  with  the 
interior. 

Not  far  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  Tetuan,  built  on 
the  dec^livity  of  a  hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  a  small  river 
(Martil)  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  about  five  miles 
from  the  town :  the  mouth  of  the  river  forms  a  harbour  for 
vessels  of  middling  size.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  com- 
merce with  Spam,  Fiance,  and  Italy,  exporting  wool,  barley, 
wax,  leather,  hides,  cattle,  mules,  and  fruits,  of  which  the 
valley  of  Tetuan  produces  abundance  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  unpaved.  The  population  is 
18.000  (Graberg),  or  40,000  (Semple). 

Near  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is 
the  Spanish  town  of  Ceuta  [Ceuta],  and  near  the  western 
the  town  of  Tangier,  where  the  European  consuls- general 
reside.  Tangier  is  built  on  a  hill,  near  a  spacious  bay,  14 
miles  woKt  of  Cape  Spartcl,  and  its  harbour  is  defended  by 
three  small  fortresses.  The  streets  are  wider  and  straighter 
than  in  other  towns  of  the  empire;  but  except  the  houses 
of  the  Euro|iean  consuls,  and  a  few  belonging  to  rich  per- 
sons, they  are  all  small  and  inconvenient.  The  Jews  have 
here  several  synagoi^ues,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  a 
church,  the  only  Christian  establishment  of  this  kind 
in  the  empire.  The  commerce  of  this  place  is  limited 
to  Home  trade  with  Gibraltar  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
Spain.  The  population  is  9500  (Graberg),  or  bOOO  (Wash- 
ington). 

Along  the  Atlantic,  from  north  to  south,  are  the  follow- 
ing towns:  £1  Araisb,  or  Larash,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
El  Kos,  containing  4000  inhabitants  ( Graberg  and  Wash- 
ington), has  a  good  harbour ;  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  has  16  feet  of  water  at  spring-tides,  and  spacious 
anchonng-^'ound  within,  with  water  enough  for  frigates. 
Slu.  or  Sale,  and  Rabatt.  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  river  Bu  Regreb,  which  forms  their  common  harbour ; 
they  contain  together  50.000  (Graberg)  or  31,000  inhabit- 
ants (Washington).  Sal6,  formerly  noted  for  the  boldness 
of  its  pirates,  is  badly  built  and  partly  in  ruins;  but  Rabatt 
is  a  thriving  town,  and  has  some  good  streets.  Its  com- 
merce is  still  considei-able,  though  a  portion  of  it  has  been 
transferred  to  Mogadore,  and  its  trade  with  Genoa  and  Mar- 
seille is  extensive.  The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are 
wool,  corn,  and  wax,  and  the  manufactured  goods  of  Fez 
and  Mekinez.  The  European  and  East  India  goods,  des- 
tined for  Fez  and  the  northern  provinces,  are  imported 
through  this  town.  Saffi,  or  Asafl,  farther  south,  not  far  | 
Itom  Cape  Cantin^  is  between  two  hills  in  a  valley,  and  is  1 


subject  to  inundations.  It  formerly  exported  many  pro- 
ducu  of  the  country,  as  its  roadstead  affords  excellent  an- 
chorage; but  since  the  rise  of  Mogadore  it  has  been  on  ibe 
decline.    The  population  is  12,000.  including  30U0  Jew». 

Mogadore,  or  Suera,  as  the  Moghrebins  call  it,  the  piirt 
of  the  town  of  Marocco,  lies  on  the  sea-shore  between  C*i\  e 
Cantiu  and  Cape  Gher.    It  was  founded  in  1760.     Moga- 
dore is  built  on  a  low  shore,  consisting  of  moving  sand, 
which  extends  from  5  to  15  miles  inland,  where  a  fcr  lU 
country  begins.      It  is  regularly  built,  the  streets  beit^g 
straight,  but  somewhat  narrow.      The  Europeans   setu<?d 
here  have  erected  several  large  buildings  in  the  Ai'nc-au 
style.    The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  u 
called  the  Fortress,  and  contains  the  custom- bou^te,  the 
palace  of  the  Pasha,  the  other  public  buildings,  and  the 
houses  of  Europeans ;   the  other  part  i»  only  mhabited  tiy 
Jews.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  small  island,  lymg  souih 
west  of  the  town  and  about  two  miles  in  circumference.    At 
low  tides  there  are  only  10  or  12  feet  of  water  in  the  har- 
bour, and  large  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  without,  at  a 
distance  of  about  two  miles.    The  commerce  of  this  plac  c 
with  London,  Amsterdam,  Cadiz,    Leghorn.  Genoa,    the 
Canary  Islands,  Hamburg,  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, is  considerable.    The  population  is  10,000  (Jackson),  i>r 
17.000  (Giabeig). 

Agadir,  or  S.  Cruz,  farther  south,  has  a  good  harbour, 
and  formerly  carried  on  a  considerable  trade,  which  bow- 
ever  was  transferred  to  Mogadore  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  interior  there  are  several  populous  towns,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal :  Teza,  or  Taza,  on  one  of  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Seboo  river,  in  a  very  fertile  coun- 
try, has  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitants  (Graberg),  some  manu- 
factures, and  a  considerable  trade  with  Tlemsan  in  AItr>cr» 
(being  situated  near  one  of  the  most  frequented  passes  ot  il:« 
Lesser  Atlas),  and  with  Fez.  Al  Kassar,  or  Ksar.  ou  \i.r 
El  Kos  river,  is  well  built,  and  has  some  manufacturea^  wau 
8000  (Washington)  or  5000  (Graberg)  inhabitants. 

Fez.  or  Fas,  the  most  industrious  and  commercial  town  ^  r 
the  empire,  is  situated  in  a  valley  which  is  drained  by  ui.r 
of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Seboo  river.  It  contains  1. 1^ 
wards  of  100  mosques  and  seven  public  schools  with  numer- 
ous pupils.  The  mosque  called  El  Karubin  is  a  magnific  cut 
building,  and  that  of  Mula  Driss,  the  founder  of  the  luw  :i 
(807),  is  the  object  of  many  pilgrimages  and  an  asylum  f  t 
thieves  and  murderers.  The  imperial  palace,  with  tliebu...!- 
ings  and  gardens  annexed  to  it,  occupies  a  great  spare.  11.  e 
number  of  persons  employed  in  manufactures  is  oon^idi  r- 
able.  Every  trade  is  carried  on  in  a  separate  street ;  grr.i^- 
rally  only  one  kind  of  goods  is  sold  in  each  shop.  Tl.^ 
commerce  of  this  town  with  the  seaports,  especia..v 
Rabatt,  and  by  means  of  the  caravans  with  Tunis,  ICihi.  i, 
and  Sudan,  is  very  great.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and,  owin; 
to  the  great  height  of  the  houses,  also  dark:  there  .&.« 
numerous  extensive  caravansaries,  or  public  inns,  ul.<L-r« 
the  travelling  merchants  find  lodging.  The  population  i» 
88,000  (Graberg),  or  20,000  (Cailli6). 

Mekinez,  or  Miknas,  west  of  Fez,  a  large  town  built «  a  a 
hill  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain,  has  also  narrow  crooked 
streets.  It  has  many  manufactures,  especially  of  leaiisr' 
The  imperial  palace  is  more  than  two  miles  in  circuit,  &.->•: 
has  large  orchards  and  gardens  annexed  to  it.  The  popu.»- 
tion  is  56.000  (Graberg). 

Tefza  is  situated  in  one  of  those  fine  valleys  which  &r - 
watered  bv  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Oom-er-begb,  :.-  i 
far  from  the  base  of  the  Atlas.  It  has  large  manufAciii. .  -> 
of  woollen  cloths,  which  are  exported  to  Italy  and  else- 
where.   The  population  is  10,500  (Graberg). 

Demnet,  or  Dimnit,  a  considerable  place  east  of  the  tvw .: 
of  Marocco,  near  the  base  of  a  branch  of  Mount  Aila^ 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  caravans  which  gu  (r  :  i 
Marocco  to  Draha  and  Sudan  here  begin  to  ascend  ti^i 
mountain-pass  which  leads  to  Tatta. 

Marocco,  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the  residence  ' 
the  sultan,  is  situated  on  level  ground,  four  miles  south  .' 
the  river  Tensift,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  stivng  wall  tl: .-  , 
feet  high,  with  square  turrets  at  every  fiAy  paces«  T  . 
walls  are  near  six  miles  in  circuit,  but  the  area  eoclu^e'I  .- 
far  from  being  covered  with  buildings,  there  being  sr\  i : :, 
large  gardens  and  open  spaces.  The  streets  are  uairow  mi  ^ 
irregular,  and  in  many  cases,  as  in  Fez  and  Mekinei;  f-^  : 
nectcd  by  arches  and  gates.  Several  open  places,  w  h .  i 
cannot  be  called  squares,  are  used  u  market-plaoea^     lis 
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orTrescd,  acd  the  Cbriitian  mereba&ts  expoied  to  great 
1  --^r*  bj  caprK-ious  oH.nar.re*. 

tf'xTit^^T^  of  Hem^rj,  HfArrhio  Geo^rfiftro  e  S*i!t4tiro 
d'T  Imr'-ro  di  Marfjcro;  Jackv^n'ft  Hatory  fif  Mirr,rrf, 
ar.'i  Sfti/j^eny ;  Wa»h.r»'ztoi«,  lu  ihe  Lrm/ion  (Je  ^^rof^hical 
Journal;  Ixrmpriere's  Tour  from  Gibraltar  to  Tangier, 
&c. ;  CailluVa  TrnreU  through  Central  Africa^  Stc ;  and 
St- rn pie's  Second  Tour  in  SfMiin,  &c.) 

MARONITES,  the  name  of  a  c/jmrn unity  of  Christians 
belonging  to  the  Western  or  Roman  church,  and  liTirig  on 
Mount  Lebanon.  They  are  nci^hb^jurs  of,  and  allied  to, 
and  in  some  places  mixed  with  the  Druses,  and,  like  them, 
independent,  in  great  measure,  of  the  Turkish  power.  The 
Maronite*  occupy  the  valleys  and  fastn««ses  of  the  principal 
ri'li;e  of  Lebanon  ea»t  of  Bey  root  and  Tripoli,  and  ihey 
extend  inland  as  far  as  the  Bekaa,  or  plain  between  the 
Lib  an  us  and  Anti-Libanus,  where  they  are  mixed  with  the 
Druses,  thouirh  tliey  do  not  intermarry  with  them.  The 
town  of  Zhakl^,  in  the  valley  of  Bckaa,  contains  between 
ten  and  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  chiefly  Maronites^ 
There  are  aUo  many  Maronitcs  at  Beyroot  and  Tripoli;  but 
the  tract  of  country  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  Maro- 
nites  reside  i»  called  Kesrouan.  It  extends  along  the  ridge 
of  Libanus  from  the  Nahr  el  Kelb,  a  stream  which  enters 
the  sua  12  miles  north  of  Beyroot,  to  the  Nahr  el  Kebir, 
which  enters  the  sea  north  of  Tripoli,  near  the  island  of 
Ruad,  the  antient  Aradus,  on  which  side  the  Maronites 
border  on  the  Nosairis,  or  Ansarieh,  who  extend  to  the 
northward  towards  Latakieh,  and  the  Ismaelians,  who  live 
farther  inland  near  the  banks  of  theOrontes.  [Ismaelites.] 
To  the  eastward  the  Maronites  have  for  neighbours  the 
Metualis,  a  tribe  of  independent  Moslems,  of  the  sect  of 
Ali,  who  live  under  their  own  emir,  and  occupy  the  belad  or 
district  of  Baalbek  and  part  of  the  Anti-Libanus;  and  on 
the  south  they  border  on  the  territory  of  the  Druses,  with 
whom  they  form  one  political  body,  being  subject  to  the 
Emir  Beschir  [Druses],  in  so  far  as  they  join  him  when  he 
calls  them  to  arms  for  the  common  defence,  and  pay  him 
their  share  of  the  tribute,  which  the  emir  paid  formerly  to 
the  Porte,  and  now  pays  to  the  pasha  of  Egypt.  But  in 
their  internal  concerns  the  Maronites  are  governed  by  their 
owu  sheiks,  of  whom  there  is  one  in  every  village,  from 
whose  decision  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  bishops,  who  have 
great  authority;  and  in  some  cases  to  tlie  emir  of  the 
Druses,  and  his  divan,  or  council.  The  clergy  are  very 
numerous;  the  secular  parish  clergy  are  married,  as  in  the 
Greek  church ;  but  the  regular  clergy,  who  are  said  to  amount 
to  20,000,  and  are  distributed  among  about  €00  convents, 
follow  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony,  and  are  bound  by  vows  of 
chastity  and  obedience.  The  Maronite  monks  are  not  idle ; 
they  cultivate  the  land  belonging  to  their  convents,  and  Uve 
by  its  produce.  Every  convent  is  a  farm  The  convents 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  of  whom  there  is 
one  in  every  large  village.  The  bishops  are  under  the 
obligation  of  celibacy.  The  bishops  collectively  elect  the 
patriarch,  who  is  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  who  resides  at 
the  convent  of  Kanobin,  in  a  valley  of  the  Libanus,  south-east 
of  Tripoli,  where  there  is  a  printing-press,  which  furnishes 
the  elementary  books  for  the  use  of  the  Mai*onite  schools. 
Not  far  from  Kanobin  is  the  large  tillage  of  Eden,  ten 
miles  above  which,  and  high  up  the  Libanus,  is  the  famed 
clump  of  old  cedars,  called  the  *  Cedars  of  Solomon/  of  large 
dimensions,  but  now  reduced  to  seven  in  number  (Lamar- 
tine,  Voyage  en  Orient;  Richardson),  not  including  the 
younger  and  smaller  ones.  Dr.  Richardson  measured  the 
trunk  of  one  of  the  old  trees,  and  found  it  32  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  whole  clump  of  old  and  young  trees  may  be 
walked  round  in  about  half  nn  hour.  Old  cedars  are  not 
found  in  any  other  part  of  Libanus. 

At  the  opposite  or  southern  extremity  of  the  Kesrouan  is 
the  handsome  convent  of  Antoura,  which  is  the  residence 
of  the  papal  legate  and  of  some  European  missionaries. 
Near  it  is  a  convent  of  Maronite  nuns. 

The  Maronites  derive  their  name  from  a  tnonk  of  the 
name  of  Maro,  who,  in  the  fifth  century,  collected  a  number 
of  followers,  and  founded  several  convents  in  these  moun- 
tains. When  the  Monothelite  heresy  prevailed  in  the  East 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  was  favoured  by  the  court  of 
Constantinople,  many  Christians  who  did  not  embrace  its 
tenets  took  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  Libanus,  around  the 
ronveiits,  and  thus  the  name  of  Maronites  was  assumed  by 
the  population  of  the  mountains.  This  is  the  account  of 
the  Maronites  themselves:  othen  pretend  that  the  Maro*  I 


nites  were  Monothelites,  who  took  refuge  in  the  Libanus 
afier  the  emperor  Aoastasius  IL  had  condemned  and  pro- 
scribed their  sect,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  rentur>'. 
[EuTTCHiAXs.]  Joseph  Simonius  Assemani,  and  his  fnei  t\ 
Ambarach,  better  known  as  Father  Benedetti,  have  defeudL  d 
the  Maronites  from  the  charge  of  Monothelitism.  A  mbara'  h 
translated  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin  the  work  of  Stephen, 
patriarch  of  An tioch,  concerning  the  origin  and  the  Itturicy 
of  the  Maronites.  In  1 736,  at  a  great  synod  held  at  Mar- 
hanna,  the  Maronite  church  formally  acknowledged  the 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  they  retained  the  ma^^ 
in  the  Syriac  language  and.  the  marriage  of  priests.  Before 
that  time  thev  received  the  sacrament  under  both  forms, 
as  in  the  Greek  church.  At  mass  the  priest  turns  towards 
the  congregation  and  reads  the  gospel  of  the  day  in  Arab.r, 
which  is  the  vulgar  tongue. 

Tlie  Maronite  population  is  said  to  be  above  200,000  in- 
dividuals, and  to  contain  between  thirty  and  forty  thousaiul 
men  fit  for  military  service.  Every  Maronite  is  armed,  ai.d 
they  are  all  soldiers  in  case  of  need.  Volney  reckon*. •! 
them,  in  1784,  at  120,000.  but  the  population  has  been 
rapidly  increa!>ing  since  that  time.  Their  language  u 
Arabic,  and  by  their  appearance  and  habits  they  bclun^^  to 
the  Arabian  race.  They  are  a  fine-looking  people,  htuh- 
spirited,  civil  and  hospitable,  especially  towards  European 
travellers,  and  perfectly  honest.  Robbery  and  other  ac•J^» 
of  violence  are  hardly  known  among  them.  They  arc 
altogether  an  interesting  race,  full  of  vigour,  and  perhapH 
destined  with  the  Druses  to  act  an  important  part  in  the 
future  vicissitudes  of  Syria.  (Jowett,  Light.  Lamartine, 
and  other  travellers  in  Syria.) 

There  is  at  Rome,  on  the  Quirinal  Mount,  a  convent  of 
Maronite  monks,  who  perform  the  ser\ice  of  the  mass  m 
the  Syriac  language,  according  to  the  liturgy  of  their  coua- 
try.  This  church  was  founded  by  Pope  Gregory  XI I L,  and 
is  dedicated  to  St.  John.  The  monastery  serves  as  a  college 
for  young  Maronite::  who  come  to  Rome  to  study  and  taLe 
orders,  after  which  they  return  to  their  own  country.  It  it 
one  of  those  exotic  colonies  which  give  a  peculiar  interest  to 
the  city  of  Rome. 

The  ceremonies  of  these  Maronites  of  Rome  on  gmjt 
festivals,  their  chanting  in  Syriac,  and  their  curious  musi- 
cal instruments,  are  described  by  the  Abb6  Richard,  in  his 
•  Vovage  en  Italie.* 

MAROONS.    [Jamaica.] 

MAROT.  CLE'MENT,  born  at  Cahors  in  1495,  entertd 
the  service  of  the  duchess  of  Alen9on  aa  page.  He  af-cr^ 
wards  followed  Francis  I.  to  Italy,  and  was  wounded  ni.  I 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  On  his  return  t  > 
France  he  wrote  poetry  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  the  kiR^''» 
mistress,  who  showed  him  favour;  but  having  presumed  ti»i 
much  upon  his  familiarity  with  her,  she  discarded  him,  ar«  1 
he  was  soon  after  put  in  prison,  through  her  agency  as  ^^  ii  o 
have  believed,  in  1525.  During  his  imprisonment  be  wn.te* 
his  '  Enfer,'  a  satire  against  the  lawyers,  and  he  revised  h:% 
'  Roman  de  la  Rose.'  When  Francis  I.  return^  from  L.s» 
Spanish  captivity,  Marot  was  released,  and  re-appeared  ct 
court  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  was  much  plcL^td 
with  him;  but  as  usual  his  vanity  made  him  too  presun*p- 
tuous,  and  he  fell  into  disgrace.  He  then  turned  CaKnnt>t, 
and  went  to  Geneva;  but  soon  finding  himself  in  an  atmv>- 
sphere  little  suited  to  him,  he  returned  to  Lyon,  abjured 
Calvinism,  and  served  again  under  Francis  I.  in  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1 535.  Some  years  afterwarrls  he  publtshe<i  a 
French  version  of  port  of  the  Psalms,  which  was  read  w  itti 
pleasure,  but  the  Sorbonne  condemned  it,  and  Marot  t<>  k 
refuge  at  Turin,  where  he  died  in  poverty  in  1544.  He 
wrote  epistles  in  verse,  elegies,  satires,  balladi,  rondeau\« 
and  epigrams.  His  style  has  the  simplicity  of  his  agc« 
united  with  grace  and  poetical  fancy.  He  left  a  n»tura; 
son,  Michel  Marot,  who  was  also  a  poet.  The  works  tf 
both  father  and  son  were  published  together  at  Lyou  lu 
4vols.4to.,  1731. 

MARPURG.    [Marburg.] 

MARPURG,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM,  a  wy  emi- 
nent  writer  on  the  theory  of  music,  was  bom  in  \7\%  at 
Sechausen  in  Prussia.  According  to  M.  Fayolle  he  was  « 
counsellor  of  war  to  Frederick  H.  of  Prussia,  but  his  fru.T..i 
Gerber  says  that  ho  was  secretary  to  one  of  that  king's  mi- 
nisters; both  however  agree  that  he  latterly  held  the  oil^rc 
of  director  of  the  lotteries  at  Bcrlui.  Little  more  is  kno«  it 
of  his  personal  history  than  that  early  in  life  he  pasbetl  .& 
considerable  time  in  Paris — ^which  probably  led  to  hu  adi.^i 
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Parr,  earl  of  Essex,  brother  of  Queen  Catherine  Parr,  was 
created  marquis  of  Northampton  by  King  Edward  VL; 
and  William  Powlett,  earl  of  Wiltehire,  marquis  of  Win- 
chester. 

All  these  titles  had  become  extinct  in  1571.  except  that 
of  marquis  of  Winchester.  This  title  still  continues  in  the 
male  represenUtive  of  the  original  grantee,  though  for  a 
century  or  more  it  was  little  heard  of.  being  lost  in  the 
superior  title  of  duke  of  Bolton. 

Queen  Elizabeth  mado  no  new  marquis,  nor  did  King 
James  L  till  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  when  his  great 
favourite  George  Yilliers  was  created  marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham. Charles  I.  advanced  the  earls  of  Hertford,  Worcester, 
and  Newcastle  to  be  marquises  of  those  places ;  and  Henry 
Pierrepoint,  earl  of  Kingston,  was  made  marquis  of  Dor- 
chester. 

Charles  II.  advanced  the  eari  of  Halifax  to  be  marquis 
of  Halifax  in  1682,  and  James  II.  made  the  earl  of  Powis 
marquis  of  Powis  in  1687. 

A  new  practice  in  relation  to  this  title  was  mtroduced  at 
the  Revolution.  This  was  the  granting  of  the  title  of  mar- 
quis as  a  second  title  when  a  dukedom  was  conferred.  Thus 
when  Schomberg  was  made  duke  of  Schoniberg  he  was  made 
also  marquis  of  Harwich;  when  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
was  made  duke  of  Shrewsbury  he  was  also  made  marquis 
of  Alton :  and  when  the  earl  of  Bedford  was  made  duke  of 
Bedford  he  was  also  made  marquis  of  Tavistock.  There 
were  many  other  creations  of  this  kind  in  the  reign  of 
William  HI.,  and  several  of  marquisates  only.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  name  all  the  instances,  either  in  this  or  the  sub- 
sequent reigns.  Of  the  existing  dukes  eleven  have  mar- 
Suisates  in  the  second  title,  which  is  borne  by  the  eldest  son 
uring  the  life  of  the  father. 

The  only  marquis  who  sits  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  a 
marquis,  and  whose  title  dates  before  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  is  the  marquis  of  Winchester.  The  other  marquises 
are  all  of  recent  creation,  though  most  of  them  are  old  peers 
under  inferior  titles. 

The  title  seems  not  to  have  been  known  in  Scotland 
till  1599,  when  marquises  of  Huntley  and  Hamilton  were 
created. 

MARRIAGE  is  a  contract  by  which  a  man  and  a  woman 
enter  into  a  mutual  engagement,  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  to  live  together 
as  husband  and  wife  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Marriage  is  treated  as  a  civil  contract  even  by  those 
Christians  who  regaid  it  as  a  sacrament,  and  as  typical  of  the 
union  between  Christ  and  the  church.  The  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  transaction  does  not  attach  until  there  has 
been  a  complete  civil  contract,  binding  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  marriage  is  contracted. 
The  authority  of  the  sovereign  power  in  regulating  and 
prohibiting  marriages  is  thereiore  not  affected  by  the  super- 
induced religious  character. 

Among  Protestants  marriage  has  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sacrament,  yet  in  most  Protestant  countries  the  en- 
trance into  the  marriage  state  has  continued  to  be  accom- 
panied with  religious  observances.  These  are  not  however 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  valid  marriage,  any  further 
than  the  sovereign  power  may  have  chosen  to  annex  them 
to,  and  incorporate  them  with,  the  civil  contract 

After  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  scandal  of  persons  living  together  who  were  not  known 
to  be  married,  and  also  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  evi- 
dence of  marriage,  where  really  contracted,  it  became  usual 
to  make  the  marriage  promise  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled people,  and  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  the  blessing  of 
the  priest  upon  their  union,  except  when  one  of  the  parties 
had  been  married  before,  in  which  case  no  nuptial  benediction 
was  antientlv  pronounced,  the  benediction  once  received  by 
one  party  being  considered  sufficient  to  hallow  the  union  as 
to  both,  unless  by  the  distinction  it  was  intended  to  inti- 
mate that  second  marriages,  though  tolerated,  were  not 
sanctioned  by  the  church.  So  late  however  as  the  twelfth 
century,  in  a  decretal  epistle  of  Alexander  HI.  to  the  bishop 
of  Norwich,  the  pope  says,  *  We  understand  from  your  letter 
that  a  man  and  woman  mutually  accepted  one  another  with- 
out the  presence  of  any  priest,  and  without  the  observance 
of  those  solemnities  which  the  Anglican  church  is  wont  to 
observe,  and  that  before  consummation  of  this  marriage  he 
had  contracted  marriage  with  another  woman,  and  con- 
summated that  marriage.  We  think  right  to  answer,  that 
if  the  man  and  the  first  woman  accepted  one  another  de  prsa. 


senti.  saying  one  to  another,  **J  aooept  thee  aa  miiie,  and  I 
accept  thee  as  mine,**  although  the  wonted  solemnities  wero 
not  observed,  and  although  the  first  marriage  was  not  cun- 
summat/  d.  yet  the  woman  ought  to  be  restored  to  her  hus- 
band ;  since  af.er  such  consent  he  neither  should  nor  oouid 
marry  another.* 

Private  marriages^  designated  dandestins  marriages  by 
the  clergy,  continued  to  be  valid  till  the  Council  of  Trent, 
which,  aAer  anathematizing  those  who  should  say  that 
private  marriages  theretofore  contracted  by  the  sole  consent 
of  the  parties  were  void,  decreed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
56  pielates,  that  thenceforward  all  marriages  not  contracted 
in  the  presence  of  a  priest  and  two  or  three  witnesses  should 
be  void.  This  decree,  being  considered  as  a  usurpation  upon 
the  rights  of  the  sovereign  power,  which  alone  can  prescribe 
whether  any  and  what  formalities  shall  be  required  to  be 
added  to  the  consent  of  the  parties  in  order  to  eonstitute 
a  valid  marriage,  has  never  been  received  in  France  and 
some  other  Catholic  countries. 

A  marriage  was  clandestine  if  contracted  otherwise  than 
in  public,  that  is,  in  facie  ecclesia»;  and  it  was  called  an  irrt- 
gular  marriage  if  it  was  clandestine,  or  if.  though  not  clan- 
destine, it  was  contracted  without  the  benediction  of  a  prie*^t 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  rubric,  the  intervention  of 
a  priest  having  latterly  been  required  in  all  cases,  even 
though  one  of  the  parties  were  a  widower  or  a  widow. 
Clandestinity  and  irregularity  subjected  the  parties  to  er< 
clesiastical  censures,  but  did  not  affect  the  validity  of  the 
marriage. 

The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  had  no  force  il  Eng- 
land. A  marriage  by  mere  consent  of  parties,  until  the 
passing  of  the  Marriage  Act  in  1753,  constituted  a  bindtr.:: 
engagement ;  though  if  application  were  made  to  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  for  letters  of  administration,  &C.,  under  a 
title  derived  through  such  irregular  marriage,  those  courts 
sometimes  showed  their  resentment  of  the  irregulant«  by 
refusing  their  assistance,  more  especially  where  the  non- 
compliance with  the  usual  formalities  could  be  traced  to 
disaffection  to  the  Established  Church.  What  the  formalities 
required  by  the  Church  before  the  Marriage  Acts  were,  it  ia 
now  immaterial  to  consider.  Such  of  them  as  aie  not  in- 
corporated into  any  of  the  Marriage  Acts,  are  sow  of  no 
force  for  any  purpose. 

To  constitute  a  valid  marriage,  as  well  before  as  since  the 
Marriage  Acts,  it  is  necessary,  1st,  that  there  should  be  two 
persons  capable  of  standing  in  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife  to  each  other ;  2ndly,  that  they  should  be  willing  to 
stand  in  that  relation  ;  and  drdly,  that  they  should  bavo  con- 
tracted with  one  another  to  stand  in  that  relation. 

1.  The  capacity  of  standing  in  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife  implies  that  at  the  time  of  the  contract  there  should  be 
no  natural  or  legal  disability.  Total  and  permanent  disa- 
bility on  either  side  to  consummate  marriage  will  tender  the 
contract  void.  Temporary  disability  from  disease  doea 
not  affect  the  validity  of  a  marriage.  Tempotarv  disabihtT 
from  defect  of  age  does  not  invalidate  the  marria^^  but  it 
leaves  the  party  or  parties  at  liberty  to  avoid  or  to  confirm 
such  premature  union  on  attaining  the  a^e  of  consent. 
which  for  males  is  14,  and  for  females  12.  Before  the  abo- 
lition of  feudal  tenures,  when  the  lords  were  entitled  to  s«.i 
the  marriages  of  their  male  and  female  wards,  inlan*tne 
marriages  were  very  common,  fathers  being  anxious  to  pnr- 
vent  wives  and  husbands  from  being  forced  upon  their 
children  after  their  death,  aisd  lords  being  eager,  either  «•• 
secure  the  prize  for  their  own  family,  or  to  realise  the  prof.t 
resulting  from  a  sale.  A  person  who  is  already  mamed  u 
under  a  legal  disability  to  contract  a  second  mairiage  wbiUx 
the  first  wife  or  husband  is  alive;  and  although  there  ma> 
have  been  the  strongest  grounds  for  believing  that  the  firs4 
wife  or  husband  was  dead,  the  children  of  the  seoond  mar- 
riage would  not  in  England  derive  any  benefit  from  the  ab- 
sence of  moral  guilt  in  their  parents,  though  in  France  ami 
some  other  countries  the  issue  of  marriages  so  oontiacte'j, 
bond  fide,  are  treated  with  greater  indulgence. 
Near  consanguinity  or  relationship  in  blood  ia  a  kg;al  its* 

Sediment  to  marriage.   The  degree  of  nearness  which  shall 
isable  parties  from  uniting  in  marriage  varies  in  differ^s&t 
countries,  and  has  varied  at  different  periods  in  our  own. 

This  impediment  is  founded  not  only  upon  the  ntars} 
but  upon  tne  physical  constitution  of  man.  The  nurit>  «<* 
domestic  intercourse,  the  sanctity  of  affection  with  which 
the  family  circle  is  now  united,  would  be  at  an  end  if  ma- 
trimonial connexions  oould  be  formed  among  i»  membcn : 
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unless  by  virtue  of  a  licence  by  the  superintendent  registrar, 
is  to  be  solemnized  or  registered  until  after  the  expiration 
of  twenty-one  days  after  entry  of  notice,  and  no  marriage  is 
to  be  solemnized  by  the  licence  of  any  superintendent  re- 
gistrar, or  registered,  until  after  the  expiration  of  seven  days 
after  the  day  of  the  entry  of  notice  (s.  14).  Whenever  a 
marriage  is  not  had  within  three  calendar  months  after 
notice  entered  by  the  superintendent  registrar,  the  notice 
and  certificate,  and  any  licence  granted  thereupon,and  all 
other  proceedings,  become  utterly  void;  and  no  person  can 
proceed  to  solemnize  the  marriage,  nor  can  any  registrar 
register  the  same,  until  new  notice,  entry,  and  certificate 
(s.  1 6).  The  certificate  of  the  superintendent  or  (superin- 
tendents) is  to  be  delivered  to  the  officiating  minister,  if 
the  marriage  is  to  be  solemnized  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  such  certificate  or  licence  is  to  be 
delivered  to  the  registering  officer  of  Quakers  for  the  place 
where  the  raarriaire  is  solemnized,  if  the  same  shall  be 
solemnized  according  to  their  usages ;  or  to  the  officer  of  a 
synagoirue  by  whom  the  marriage  is  registered,  if  to  be  so- 
lemnized according  to  the  usages  of  persons  professing  the 
Jewish  religion ;  and  in  all  other  cases  it  is  to  be  delivered 
to  the  registrar  present  at  the  marriage  (s.  16). 

Any  proprietor,  or  trustee,  of  a  separate  building,  certified, 
according  to  law,  as  a  place  of  religious  worship,  may  apply 
to  the  superintendent  registrar,  in  order  that  such  building 
maybe  registered  for  solemnizing  marriages  therein;  and  in 
such  cases  he  is  to  deliver  to  the  superintendent  registrar  a 
certificate  signed  in  duplicate  by  twenty  householders,  that 
such  building  has  been  used  by  them  during  one  year  as 
their  usual  place  of  public  religious  worship,  and  that  they 
are  desirous  that  the  place  shall  be  registered;  each  of 
which  certificates  is  to  be  countersigned  by  the  proprietor 
or  trustee  by  whom  the  same  is  to  be  delivered,  and  the 
superintendent  registrar  is  to  send  both  certificates  to  the 
registrar-general,  who  is  to  register  such  building  accord- 
ingly, and  indorse  on  both  certificates  the  date  of  ihe  regis- 
try, and  to  keep  one  certificate  with  tlie  other  records  of 
the  general  register  office,  and  to  return  the  other  certifi- 
cate to  the  superintendent  registrar,  who  is  to  keep  the 
same  with  the  other  records  of  his  office ;  and  the  superin- 
tendent registrar  is  to  enter  the  date  of  the  registry  of  such 
building,  and  is  to  give  a  certificate  of  such  registry  under 
his  hand,  on  parchment  or  vellum,  to  the  proprietor  or 
trustee  by  whom  the  certificates  are  countersigned,  and  is  to 
give  public  notice  of  the  registry  thereof,  by  advertisement 
m  some  newspaper  circulating  within  the  county  and  in 
the  '  London  Gazette*  (s.  18). 

After  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-one  days,  or  of  seven 
days,  if  the  marriage  is  by  licence  (that  is,  from  the  surro- 
gate), it  may  be  solemnized  in  the  registered  building  stated 
in  the  notice,  between  and  by  the  parties  described  in  the 
notice  and  certificate  according  to  such  form  and  ceremony 
as  they  may  see  fit  to  adopt*  every  such  marriage  to  be  so- 
lemnized with  open  doors  between  eight  and  twelve  in  the 
forenoon,  in  the  presence  of  some  registrar  of  the  district  in 
which  the  building  is  situate,  and  of  two  witnesses. 

In  some  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  in  tlie  presence  of 
registrar  and  witnesses,  each  of  the  parties  is  to  declare— 
*  I  do  solemnly  declare,  that  I  know  not  of  any  law- 
ful impediment  why  I,  A.  B.,  may  not  be  joined  in  ma- 
trimony to  C.  D ' 
And  each  of  the  parties  is  to  say  to  the  other — 

'I  call  upon  these  persons  here  present,  to  witness 
that  I,  A.  B.,  do  take  thee,  C,  D.,  to  be  my  lawf\il  wedded 
wife  (or  husband).' 
Provided  also,  that  there  be  no  lawful  impediment  to  the 
marriage  of  such  parties  (s.  20).  Persons  who  object  to 
marry  in  any  such  registered  building  may,  after  due  notice 
and  certificate  issued,  contract  and  solemnize  marriage  at 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  registrar,  and  in  his  presence 
and  in  that  of  some  registrar  of  the  district,  and  of  two  wit- 
nesses, with  open  doors,  and  between  the  hours  aforesaid, 
making  the  declaration  and  using  the  form  of  words  as 
above  (s.  21).  Afler  any  marriage  solemnized,  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  support  of  such  marriage,  to  give  proof  of  the 
actual  dwelling  of  either  of  the  parties  previous  to  the  mar- 
riage within  the  district  for  the  time  required  by  the  act,  or  of 
the  consent  of  any  person  whose  consent  is  required;  nor 
is  evidence  admissible  to  prove  the  contrary  in  any  suit 
touching  the  validity  of  such  marriage  (s.  25)  The  regis- 
trar before  whom  any  marriage  is  solemnized  according  to 
tUe  pxovisions  of  tliifi  »ot  may  ask  of  tho  parties  to  bo  mar- 


ried the  several  particulars  required  to  be  registered  touch 
ing  suoh  marriage  (s.  36),  Kvery  person  knowinily  and 
wilfully  making  any  felse  declaratiout  or  signing  any  fkl«« 
notice  or  certificate  required  by  this  act,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  any  marriage,  and  every  person  forbidding  ihe 
issue  of  any  superintendent  registrar*8  oertiflcate  by  (aWly 
representing  himself  or  herself  to  be  a  person  whose  consent 
to  such  marriage  u  required  bylaw,  knowing  such  repn^- 
sentation  to  be  nilse,  is  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  peijury  <». 
36).  If  any  person  knowingly  and  wilfully  uiteniiarr> 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,— 'in  any  place  other  than  the 
churcli,  chapel,  registered  building,  or  office,  or  place  speci- 
fied in  the  notice  and  certificate, — or  without  due  notice  to 
the  superintendent  registrar,— or  without  certificate  of  notii-c 
duly  issued, — or  without  licence,  in  case  a  lioenoe  is  neces- 
sary,— or  in  the  absenoo  of  a  registrar*  where  the  presence  of 
a  registrar  or  superintendent  registrar  is  necessary,  the  mar- 
riage of  such  persons,  except  in  certain  excepted  eases,  is 
null  and  void  (s.  42) ;  as  under  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  7G,  s.  22,  a 
marriage  would  not  be  void  unless  both  patties  knowingly 
and  wilftilly  concurred  in  marrying  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  42nd  section.  If  any  valid  marriage  be  had 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  means  of  any  wilfully 
fklse  notice,  certificate,  or  declaration  made  by  either 
party  to  such  marriage,  as  to  any  matters  to  which  a  notice, 
certificate,  or  declaration  is  required,  the  attoniey*general 
or  solicitor-geneml  may  sue  ibr  a  forfeitun  of  aU  estate 
and  interest  in  any  property  accruing  to  the  oflendini^ 
party  by  such  marriage  (s.  43).  Consent  to  marriage  naay 
be  withdrawn  upon  g(>Ml  reason ;  hut  it  would  rather  appear 
that  this  cannot  be  done  merely  because  the  parent  or 
guardian  has  changed  his  mind.  The  question  of  consent 
is  not  however  of  suoh  vital  importance  as  under  the  fir&t 
Marriage  Act  (36  Geo.  II.,  c.  33,  s.  11),  which  made  mar- 
riages without  consent  of  parents,  &c  absolutely  vo -K 
Under  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  76,  s.  23,  and  6  &  7  Wro.  IV.,  c.  ^^. 
s.  43,  a  iklse  statement  as  to  consent  subjects  the  fraud ulc:.t 
party  to  the  penalties  of  perjury,  and  to  a  forfeiture  of  a'.l 
estate  and  interest  in  any  properties  accruing  by  the  mar- 
riage,  but  leaves  the  marriage  itself  in  full  force. 

iiiese  statutes  do  not  extend  to  marriages  contracted  out 
of  England,  or  to  marriages  of  the  royal  family,  which  an: 
regulated  by  a  particular  statute,  12  George  III.,  ell. 

Before  1835  marriages  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
consanguinity  and  affinity  were  valid  until  annulled  by  a 
declaratory  sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  after  which 
they  became  void  ab  initio,  and  the  issue  of  such  marriages 
were,  by  such  sentence,  rendered  ille^timate;  and  the 
law  is  still  so  with  respect  to  personal  mcapacity  exist ir.^ 
at  the  time  of  the  contract.  But  as  the  ecclesiastical  court 
could,  professedly,  only  proceed  pro  taluie  aninue,  and  its 
authority  to  annul  an  incestuous  marriage  was  foundi>d 
upon  the  duty  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  incestuous  inter* 
course,  the  power  of  annulling  the  marriage  ceased  upm 
the  death  of  either  of  the  parties.  The  validity  of  such 
mamage,  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  issue,  depended  there- 
fore upon  the  contingency  of  a  suit  being  mstitnted  and 
a  sentence  pronounced,  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  hus- 
band and  wife.  But  now,  by  5  and  6  Will,  IV..  e.  54.  ail 
marriages  thereafter  celebrated  between  persons  within  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity  or  affinity  art  abso- 
lutely void  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  And,  even  at 
common  law,  a  marriage  contracted  while  there  is  a  former 
with  or  husband  alive  is  ipso  facto  void,  without  any  decla- 
ratory sentence. 

Generally  speaking,  a  mamage,  valid  according  to  tb« 
law  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  contracted,  is  valid  tn 
every  other  country.  This  rule  is  however  subject  to  soum 
exceptions,  as  where  marria^s,  contracted  accming  to  Uv 
law  of  the  country  ilex  loci),  are  considered,  in  the  court* 
in  which  their  validity  happens  to  be  contested,  as  cuu- 
tracted  in  violation  of  some  principle  of  natunl  i^igLi.. 
or  morality,  or  as  where,  in  Persia  or  Turk^  m  m^L 
marries  a  second  wife  m  the  lifetime  of  the  flnC 

A  constitution  of  the  emperor  ConstantiM^  feHMA  K 
476  by  the  emperor  Zeno  (Cod,,  lib.  S,  tit  «7, 
the  husband  of  a  concubine  who  had 
without  having  had  any  child  ex  justis 
concubina  to  the  dimity  of  justa  usoi»< 
those  children  the  privilege  of  children^ 
tiis,  though  actually  born  ex  conct 
tini,  qui  vonerandl  Christ ianoniin 
imporium,  saper  ingenuii  e< 
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DliiB  qninefiam  ex  iisdem,  Tel  ante  mafrimonium,  vel 
postea  progenitis,  suis  ao  legitimis  habendis,  fiacratissimam 
constitutionem  renovantes,  jubemus  eos,  qui  ante  hanc 
legem,  ingenuarum  mulierum  nuptiis  minimd  iaterceden- 
tibus,  electo  contubernio,  cujuslibet  sexus  Alios  procreave- 
rint:  quibus  nulla  videlicet  uxor  eU,  nulla  ex  justo  matri- 
monio  legititna  proles  suscepta:  si  voluerint  eas  uxores 
ducere,  quo)  antea  fuerant  concubiniB  turn  conjueium  legi- 
timum  cum  hujusmodi  mulieribus  iugenuis  (ut  oictum  est) 
posse  contrahere,  quam  filios  utriusque  sexus  ex  earundem 
mulierum  priore  contubernio  procreates,  mox  postquam 
nupti®  cum  matribus  eorum  ftierint  celebratas,  suos  patri. 
ct  in  potestate  fieri:  et  cum  his,  qui  postea  ex  eodem 
matrimonio  susceptl  fberint,  vel  solos  (si  nuUus  alius  deinde 
nascatur)  tarn  ex  testamento  volentibus  patribus  etiam  ex 
integro  succedere,  quam  ab  intestate  petere  hereditatem 
paternam,  &c.'      • 

This  was  carried  still  fUrther  when  marriage  was  invested 
with  a  religious  character.  Its  efficacy  as  a  sacrament  was 
regarded  as  so  powerful,  as  to  have  a  retrospective  operation 
upon  children  oorn  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  sem- 
blance or  intention  of  marriage  of  any  kind,  provided  that 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  there  existed  no  impediment  to  the 
marriage  of  the  parents.  Alexander  III.,  who  filled  the 
papal  chair  iVom  1159  to  1181,  pronounces  that  'Tanta  est 
VIS  matrimonii,  ut  qui  antea  sunt  geniti,  post  contractum 
matrimonium,  legitimi  habeantur.'  Extravag,,  can.  6,  'Qui 
filii  sunt  legit.*  (Pothler,  Tmiti  du  Contrat  de  Mariage,) 
This  modification  of  the  law  of  legitimacy,  though  fre- 
quently recommended  by  the  clergy,  was  never  adopted  in 
£nglaud  by  the  laity.  It  is  however  the  law  of  Scotland 
and  of  France,  and  of  most  other  Catholic  countries. 

MARRIAGE,  ROMAN  The  right  conception  of  the 
Roman  institution  of  marriage  and  of  its  legal  conse- 
quences is  essential  to  enable  us  to  approximate  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  old  Roman  polity. 

Children  were  in  the  power  of  their  father  [EmaNcipatio] 
only  when  they  were  the  offspring  of  a  lej*al  marriage 
(Justa)  nuptisB,  or  justum  matrimonium).  The  cases  of 
legitimation  and  adoption  need  not  be  considered  here.  To 
constitute  such  a  legal  marriage  there  must  be  between  the 
parties  connubiwn,  the  nature  of  which  Condition  is  best 
explained  by  an  example :— Between  a  Roman  citizen  and 
the  daughter  of  a  Roman  cititen  there  was  connubium,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  children  of  such  marriage  were 
Roman  citizens,  and  in  the  power  of  their  father.  Between 
a  Roman  citizen  and  a  female  slave  (ancilla)  there  was  no 
connubium,  and  consequently  the  children  which  sprung 
from  such  a  union  were  not  Roman  citizens.  Whenever 
there  was  no  connubium,  the  children  followed  the  condition 
of  the  mother :  when  there  was  connubium,  they  followed 
the  condition  of  the  ftither.  Various  degrees  of  consangui- 
nity, as  the  relation  of  parent  and  child,  prevented  connw 
bium  between  parties  in  such  a  relation.  After  the 
emperor  Claudius  had  married  Agrippina,  his  brother's 
daughter,  such  relationship  was  no  longer  an  impediment 
to  a  legal  mamage ;  but  the  licence  was  carried  no  further 
than  the  terms  of  the  decretum  of  the  senate  warranted, 
and  the  marriage  of  an  uncle  with  his  sister's  daughter  re- 
mained, as  before,  an  illegal  union.  (Tacit,  Annal.,  xii.  7 ; 
Gaius,  1.  s.  62.)  Further,  to  constitute  a  legal  marriage, 
the  two  parties  must  be  of  sufficient  bodily  maturity ;  both 

f parties  also  must  consent,  if  thev  are  capable  of  giving  a 
egal  consent  (sui  juris) ;  or  if  not,  their  parents  must 
consent. 

The  ceremonial  parts  of  the  marriage  were  of  three  kinds, 
by  any  one  of  which  the  wife  was  said  to  come  into  the 
band  of  the  husband  (in  manum),  and  to  occupy  the  legal 
relation  of  a  daughter.  A  woman  who  lived  for  one  year 
with  a  man  without  interruption  became  his  wife  by  virtue 
of  this  cohabitation  (usus).  As  in  the  case  of  all  moveables, 
by  tiie  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  one  year's  enjoyment  of 
a  thing  transferred  the  ownership  of  it,  so  by  one  year's 
uninterrupted  cohabitation  the  husband  acquired  that  in- 
terest in  the  wife  which  was  the  result  of  complete  mar- 
riage. The  Twelve  Tabled  provided  that  if  the  wife  wished 
to  avoid  the  legal  effect  of  this  cohabitation,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  absent  herself  from  her  husband  for  three 
n  ights  during  the  year,  which  would  be  a  sufficient  legal 
interruption  to  the  usus.  In  the  time  of  Gaius  this  part  of 
the  old  law  had  been  partly  abolished  by  enactments,  and 
bad  partly  fallen  into  disuse. 

Tbe  ConfUrreatiOy  so  called  Uroxn  the  use  of  a  loaf  ef 


bread  on  the  occasion,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  a  religious  ceremony,  and  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Gaius.  It  appears  that  certain  offices,  such  as  that  of 
Flamen  Dialis,  could  be  held  onlv  by  those  who  were  bom  of 
parents  who  had  been  married  by  the  ceremony  of  Confar- 
reatio.    (Gaius,  i.  1 12 ;  Tacit.,  Ann.,  iv.  16.) 

The  Coemptio  was,  in  form,  a  sale  (mancipatio)  before 
five  witnesses.  [Mancipium.]  The  Coemptio  might  be 
made  either  between  a  woman  and  her  intended  husband* 
in  which  case  she  became,  in  contemplation  of  law,  his 
daughter,  or  between  a  woman  and  a  stranger  (fiduciso 
causa),  which  was  a  necessary  legal  process  in  case  a 
woman  wished  to  change  one  guardian  for  another,  or  to 
acquire  the  privilege  of  making  a  will.  For  until  the  se- 
nascultum  passed  in  the  time  or  Hadrian  no  woman  could 
make  a  testamentary  disposition  (with  the  exception  of 
certain  privileged  persons),  unless  she  had  contracted  the 
Coemptio,  that  is,  had  been  sold,  and  then  resold  and  ma- 
numitted. The  CJoemptio,  being  effected  by  mancipatio, 
worked  a  legal  change  of  status  (Dig,,  iv^  tit  5,  s.  1),  or 
dimtnuito  capitis;  and  it  was  the  least  of  the  three  kinds 
of  diminutio  capitis,  or  that  by  which  a  person  underwent 
no  change  in  his  civil  capacity,  except  the  being  transferred 
into  another  family.  (Paul us,  Die.,\y.,  tit.  6,  s.  11.)  This 
explanation  will  render  intelligible  the  passage  of  Cicero 
on  the  testamentary  power  of  women  ( Topic,  4),  taken  in 
connection  with  Gaius  (i.,  s.  1 15,  &c.).  The  essays  of  Hoff- 
mann and  Savigny  in  the  'Zeitschrift  fiir  Geschichtliche 
Rochtswissenschaft,*  vol.  iiL,  p.  309,  &C.,  may  also  be  read 
with  advantage. 

A  gift  from  husband  to  wife,  or  from  wife  to  husband, 
was  void  (with  some  few  exceptions).  The  transaction  was 
the  same  as  if  nothing  had  been  done.  The  Donatio  mortis 
caus^  or  divortii  caussa,  in  contemplation  of  death,  or  in 
consideration  of  divorce,  was  a  valid  gift. 

There  could  be  no  dos  (marriage  portion),  unless  there 
was  justUm  matrimonium.  The  term  dos  comprehended 
both  what  the  wife  brought  to  the  husband  on  her  own 
account,  and  what  was  given  or  contracted  to  be  given  by 
any  other  person,  in  consideration  and  for  the  purposes  of 
the  marriage.  {Dig^%  xxiii.,  tit  3,  s.  76.)  When  the  do9 
came  from  the  wife's  father,  it  was  called  prqfecticia,  but 
when  from  any  other  person,  adventicia.  It  was  a  general 
rule  that  the  dos  adveniieia  remained  with  the  husband^ 
unless  there  was  some  agreement  to  the  contrary,  in  which 
case  it  was  called  dos  recepticia.  What  came  into  the  hus- 
band's possession,  not  as  dos,  was  included  in  the  term 
Parepherna  (iropa^cpva),  or  Paraphernalia,  and  did  not 
become  the  property  of  the  husband.  All  kinds  of  pro- 
perty could  be  the  subject  of  dos.  If  they  were  things  that 
could  be  estimated  by  number,  weight,  and  measure  (rea 
fungibiles),  the  husband  took  them,  subject  to  the  liability, 
in  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  of  restoring  things 
to  the  same  number,  weight,  and  measure.  Things  given 
as  dos  might  be  valued  or  not  valued :  in  case  they  were 
valued,  the  complete  ownership  of  them  passed  to  the  bus 
band,  inasmuch  as  the  valuation  was  in  the  nature  of  a  sale, 
and  the  husband  could  dispose  of  the  things  as  he  pleased, 
subject  only  to  the  liability  of  restoring  their  value,  in  case 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  If  the  things  were  not 
valued,  and  any  loss  ensued,  without  the  fault  or  culpable 
neglect  of  the  nusband,  the  loss  fell  on  the  wife.  In  the 
case  of  thinea  which  were  not  fungibiles  or  not  valued,  the 
ownership  ouring  the  marriage  might  be  considered  as  in 
the  husband,  and  as  returning  to  tne  wife  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage.  In  such  a  case  the  husband  could 
manage  the  wife^s  property  as  his  own;  he  enjoyed  the 
profits  of  it  during  the  marriage,  and  oould  sell  it  With 
some  exceptions  however  he  could  not  sell  or  dispose  of  the 
wife*8  immoveable  property  which  was  included  in  tbe  dos 
(dotale  praedium).  (Gains,  ii^  s.  63 ;  Instit,  ii.,  tit.  8.)  The 
portion  became  the  husband's  on  the  solemnisation  of  the 
marriage,  and  he  had  the  profits  of  it  during  the  marriage. 
In  the  case  of  divorce  the  portion,  or  a  part  of  it,  according  to 
circumstances,  was  restored.  In  case  the  wife  died  during  the 
subsistence  of  a  marriage,  part  returned  to  her  father,  and 
part  remained  to  the  chUdren  of  the  marriage,  if  any ;  but 
it  might,  by  the  terms  of  the  marriage  contract,  become 
(he  husband's,  even  if  there  were  no  cnildren  of  the  mar- 
riage.  As  to  the  portion  of  tbe  wife,  whatever  might  have 
been  originally  the  rights  of  the  husband  over  it  by  virtue 
of  the  marriage,  it  was  in  later  times  the  subject  of  the 
express  stipulations  of  the  marriage  settlement.   The  quesr 
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tions  of  law  wbieh  arow  on  the  subject  of  ihe  dos  were 
numerouB  and  sometimes  difficult. 

In  enumerating  the  modes  by  which  a  man  may  acquire 
property  per  umverntatem,  Gaius  mentions  marriage,  by 
which  a  woman  comes  in  manipn  viri,  and  he  observes  that 
all  things  pass  to  the  husband.  The  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage is  perhaps  not  quite  certain ;  but  it  is  partly  explained 
by  what  has  been  already  said. 

{Dig,  *23,  tit.  3,  'De  Jure  Dotium ;'  tit.  5,  *  De  Fundo  dotali ;' 
TJlpian,  Frag,  vi.,  *  De  Dotibus ;'  Thibaut,  System  dee  Pan- 
dekten-Rechis.y 

MARROW,  or  MEDULLA,  is  the  fat  oontamed  m  the 
osseous  tubes  and  cells  of  the  bones.  [Bone.]  It  consists 
of  an  oily  fluid,  contained  in  minute  vesicles,  which  are 
usually  collected  into  bunches  and  enclosed  in  spaces  sur- 
rounded by  bony  walls.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  cavities 
of  the  long  bones,  and  in  the  sponfl;y  tissue  of  their  articular 
extremities,  and  of  the  short  rounded  bones. 

8pinal  marrow  and  medulla  spinalis  are  names  some- 
times applied  to  the  spinal  chord.    [NbrvbsJ 

MARRU'BIUM  VULGA'RE  (White  Horehound),  a 
biennial  or  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  common  by  road- 
sides, the  officinal  part  of  which  is  the  leaves ;  these  are  to 
be  collected  without  the  stalks.  They  are  of  a  whitish- 
grey  woolly  appearance,  possessed  of  a  faint  odour,  which 
becomes  less  by  drying,  and  a  bitter  sharp  taste.  Ten 
pounds  of  leaves  yield  four  pounds  of  extract.  Their  chief 
constituents  are  a  bitter  extractive,  with  a  volatile  oil,  and 
probably  some  astringent  matter. 

White  horehound,  when  young,  is  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  many  other  labiate  plants,  particularly  the  Ballota 
nigra,  or  black  horehound,  which  possesses  a  disagreeable 
odour.  The  medicinal  nroperties  of  horehound  are  very 
insignificant,  being  demulcent,  slightly  tonic,  and  astringent 
As  a  popular  remedy,  it  enjoys  great  favour  in  many  pul- 
monary complaints ;  but  the  preparations  vended  under  the 
name  of  horehound  often  contain  more  efficient  ingredients, 
to  which  thev  owe  their  success. 

MARS,  the  planet  which  comes  next  to  the  earth,  in 
order  of  distance  from  the  sun,  is  a  brilliant  star  of  a  slightly 
red  tint.  On  examination  in  a  telescope,  this  colour  is  found 
to  belong  to  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  planet  which  have 
been  conjectured  to  be  land ;  the  rest,  which  appears  some- 
what green,  being  supposed  to  be  sea.  Certain  white  spots, 
which  appear  at  each  pole  after  the  winter  of  its  hemisphere, 
and  disappear  during  its  summer,  have  been  conjectured 
to  be  snow.  The  apparent  diameter  of  Mars  varies  from 
3"'6  to  18''*28,  being  6''*29  when  the  planet  is  at  its  mean 
distance  from  the  earth.  The  real  diameter  is  *617  of  that 
of  the  earth,  or  about  4100  miles.  Its  bulk  is  *1386  of  that 
of  the  earth,  and  its  mass  is  '0000003927  of  that  of  the  sun, 
or  about  the  2546000th  part 

The  planet  revolves  on  its  axis  in  24^  39<n  21«*3,  and  the 
axis  is  mclined  to  the  ecliptic  30*"  18'  10'''8.  Its  light  and 
heat  are  43  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  earth. 

Elemente  qfthe  Orbit  qf  Moore, 

Epoch  1799,  December  31,  12^  mean  astronomical  time 
at  Seeberg. 

Seraiaxis  major  1*5236923,  that  of  the  earth  being  as- 
sumed as  the  unit. 

Excentricity  '0933070 ;  its  secular  increase  (or  increase  in 
100  years)  '000090176. 

Inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ecliptic  V*  51'  6"'2 ;  its 
secular  alteration  insensible. 

Longitudes  from  the  mean  equinox  of  the  epoch  (1.)  of 
the  ascending  node  47°  59'  38"'4 ;  its  secular  increase  (com- 
bined with  the  precession)  2500";  (2.)  of  the  perihelion 
332^  22'  51";  its  secular  increase  (combined  with  the  pre- 
cession) 6582";  (3.)  of  the  planet  (mean)  232°  33'  23"  2. 

Mean  sidereal  motion  in  one  mean  solar  day,  31'26"*655 ; 
in  3651  <lc^ys  689100"'739;  sidereal  revolution  686*9796458 
mean  solar  days. 

MARS,  or  MAYORS  (called  Mamere  in  the  Oscan 
language),  the  god  of  war  among  the  Romans,  generally 
considered  as  correspondiiur  to  the  Greek  Ares,  He  was 
also  called  Marspater  or  Marspiter  (Goll.,v.  12),  and  was 
worahipped  in  peace  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  and  in 
war  under  that  of  Gradivus.  There  was  a  temple  in  Rome 
sacred  to  Quirinus,  and  another  ouuide  the  city,  in  which  he 
was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Gradivus,  on  the  Appian 
Way,  near  the  gate  Capena  (Servius  on  jEneH  i.  296). 
According  to  tradition,  Romulus  was  the  son  of  Mara,  by 


Rea  Silvia';  and  it  was  perbape  owing  to  hia  oeing  the  tute- 
lar god  of  the  Romans  that  the  husbandmen  were  accua* 
tomed,  according  to  Cato  {De  He  RtLSt.^  c.  141),  to  present 
their  prayers  to  this  deity,  when  they  purified  their  fields  by 
performing  the  sacrifice  called  euovetaurilia^  which  con- 
sisted of  a  pig,  a  sheep,  and  a  bulL  He  is  also  called  by 
Cato,  Mars  Silvanus  (c  83).  According  to  a  principle  in 
Roman  mythology,  by  which  a  male  and  a  female  deity  are 
always  supposed  to  preside  over  the  same  object  of  fear 
or  desire,   the   Romans  bad  a  goddesa  of  war   called 

BXLLONA. 

A  round  shield  (aneile)t  which  was  supposed  to  ba\e 
been  the  shield  of  Mars,  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven 
during  the  reign  of  Numa,  and  was  entrusted  to  the  car«  of 
the  Salii,  the  priests  of  Mars.  Eleven  other  shielda  were 
made  like  it,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  stolen. 

The  first  month  (Martins)  of  the  old  Roman  year,  which 
consisted  of  ten  months  only,  derived  its  name  from  this 
god. 

Mars  is  generally  represented  with  a  beard,  but  in  other 
respects  like  the  Greek  Ares,  and  is  frequently  placed  in 
the  same  group  with  Rea  Silvia.  (Miiller,  Arch^tologie  der 
Kunst,^,  492.)    For  the  Greek  god  of  war,  see  Assi. 

MAKSA'LA,  a  town  at  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily* 
built  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Lilyb<Bom«  the  port  of 
which  is  filled  up.  There  is  however  good  anchorage,  shel- 
tered by  a  small  island  which  lies  off  the  coast,  aiM  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Lilyb<Bum  by  the 
Romans. 

The  present  town  of  Marsala,  which  was  built  by  the 
Saracens,  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  belongs  to 
the  intendenza  or  province  of  TrapanL  [Trapani.]  The 
country  around  produces  very  good  white  wine,  which 
is  prepared  for  exportation  by  an  English  mercantile  house 
established  there,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Man^ala. 
It  is  exported  in  great  quantities  to  Malta,  and  also  to 
England.  There  are  very  few  remains  of  antiquity*  ex- 
cept some  traces  of  former  aqueducts  and  tombe  scattered 
about  the  country. 

MARSAN,  a  subdivision  of  Gasoogne,  in  France,  now 
included  in  the  department  of  Landes.  Mont  de  Marsan 
was  its  capitaL  [Francs;  Guisnns  st  GAacoo>£; 
Landes.] 

MARSDEN,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  Oriental 
scholar,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  on  the  16th  of  November, 
1 754.  He  was  of  a  Derbyshire  family  which  had  settled  in 
Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  John 
Marsden,  his  father,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  original 
settlers,  and  was  established  in  Dublin  as  a  merchant  on  a 
large  scale.  The  subject  of  this  article  was  his  tenth  child. 
After  going  tlirough  the  usual  course  of  cla»ical  education 
in  the  schools  of  Dublin,  he  was  about  to  be  entered  at 
Trinity  College  with  a  view  to  the  church,  when  hia  deatini<-s 
led  him  to  take  a  very  different  course.  His  eldest  brother 
had  before  proceeded  to  Bencoolen  as  a  civil  servant  of  the 
East  India  Company ;  and  sending  home  a  very  &voarabIe 
account  of  his  prospects,  the  father  was  induced  to  apply 
for  another  aopointment  in  the  same  quarter  for  William, 
which  nrovea  successful.  He  was  acoordin^y  removed 
from  school,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1771,  when 
he  was  but  16  years  of  age,  he  embarked  for  India,  and 
arrived  at  Bencoolen  in  May  of  the  same  year.  Here 
his  assiduity,  intelligence,  and  integrity  quickly  securr-l 
to  him  such  distinction  as  a  smafi  establishment  and 
community  afforded.  He  became  first  sub-secretaTT-, 
and  soon  after  principal  secretary  to  the  government  The 
duties  of  these  stations  were  not  very  laborious,  and  afforded 
ample  leisure  for  study  and  inquiry.  Mr.  Marsden  masters,  d 
the  vernacular  langui^ge  of  the  country,  the  Malay,  and  at 
the  same  time  laid  in  that  stock  of  local  knowledge  whicb., 
being  embodied  afterwards  in  his  publications,  was  the 
foundation  of  his  fame  as  a  writer. 

Mr.  Marsden*s  whole  stay  in  Sumatra  did  not  exceed 
eight  years,  but  how  well  and  diligently  be  employed  tht» 
brief  period  can  only  be  sufficiently  appreciatea  by  tho?« 
who,  like  the  writer  of  this  article,  have  been  engaged  in  tK* 
same  pursuits.  But  he  felt  that  his  powers  were  wast^ 
in  the  narrow  field  in  which  they  were  exercised,  and  \k 
determined  u{ion  an  experiment,  usual  in  such  a  case  as  h's, 
that  of  returning  to  England  to  push  his  fortuna.  Ue  fil' 
that,  at  all  events,  literary  leisure,  independence,  and  a 
congenial  climate  would  be  assured  to  him  by  thia  step. 

Having  thia  object  in  yiew,  he  quitted  Sumatra  in  tht 
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uniting  against  them,  a  great  sea-fight  took  place,  in 
which  the  pirates  obtained  a  dear-bought  victory.  After 
this  battle  tney  left  Corsica  for  Rhegium.  (Herod.,  i.  165- 
1G7.) 

The  Massilian  constitution  was  aristocratic;  their  laws 
and  their  religious  rites  were  similar  to  those  of  the  lonians 
of  Asia.  The  worship  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  or  Diana, 
was  cherished  with  peculiar  reverence,  both  in  Massilia 
itself  and  in  its  colonies.  The  governing  body  was  a  senate 
itrvvUpiov)  of  GOO  persons,  called  Timuchi  {rtfiovxai),  who 
were  appointed  for  life.  This  senate  had  fifteen  presidents 
iTTootfTTurtQ),  who  formed  a  sort  of  committee,  by  which  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  government  was  managed.  Of  this 
committee  three  persons  possessed  the  chief  power.  The 
Timuchi  were  chosen  from  among  those  who  had  children, 
and  in  whoso  families  the  right  of  citizenship  had  bt^n 
possessed  by  three  generations.  (Strabo,  lib.  iv.) 

The  Massilian s,  like  the  Phocseans,  were  a  naval  people ; 
they  had  several  colonies  or  posts  on  the  coasts  both  of 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy:  as  Emporium  CE/x?ropciov),  now 
Ampurias,  in  Spain  ;  Rhoe  Agatha  (Poij  'Ayod/)),  now 
Agde ;  Tauroeis  (TavpSite),  or  Tauroentium  (Tavpoevnov), 
now  Tarente,  near  La  Ciotat;  Antipolis  (Ai/nVoXic),  now 
Autibes;  Olbia  (OXCm),  perhaps  tho  port  and  castle  of 
Leoube,  between  Hieres  and  St  Tropez;  and  Niccea 
(Niicaia),  now  Nice.  They  early  and  steadily  cultivated  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  which  alliance  was  gradually 
converted  into  subjection.  In  the  civil  war  of  Pompey  and 
CcBsar  they  embraced  the  party  of  the  former ;  and  receiving 
L.  Domitius,  one  of  his  most  zealous  partisans,  within  their 
walls,  and  appointing  him  governor  of  the  city,  they  closed 
their  gates  against  Caesar,  under  pretence  of  preserving 
neutrality  (B.C.  49).  Caesar,  hastening  into  Spain  against 
Afranius  and  Petreius,  after  building  and  equipping  a  squa- 
dron with  marvellous  celerity,  left  his  lieutenant  C.  Tre- 
bonius  with  three  legions  to  carry  on  the  siege,  and 
appointed  D.  Brutus  to  command  his  fleet  In  the  first 
.  naval  encounter  the  townsmen  were  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  nine  vessels.  But  the  place  was  well  stored  with  warlike 
machines;  and  tho  townsmen  being  encouraged  by  the 
arrival  of  L.  Nasidienus,  who  was  sent  by  Pompey  to  their 
aid,  with  a  squadron  of  seventeen  ships,  they  refitted  their 
fleet,  and  put  to  sea  to  join  him  ;  but  the  confederate  fleet 
being  defeated  by  D.  Brutus,  and  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
xr.acbines  which  Trebonius  had  prepared  for  the  attack  of 
the  citj  having  failed,  they  were  induced  to  apply  for  an 
armistice :  this,  when  obtained,  they  violated  by^an  attack 
in  which  they  seriously  damaged  the  works  of  Trebonius ; 
but  these  being  repaired,  they  again  implored  an  armistice ; 
and  on  Ceesar's  return  from  his  victorj-  over  the  Pompeians 
in  Spain,  they  suirendered  to  him.  Csesar  did  not  reduce 
them  into  entire  subjection,  but  leil  two  legions  in  garrison 
while  he  marched  forward  into  Italy.  (Cscs.,  De  Bell,  Civ., 
lib.  i.  34-36.  56,  57;  h.  1-16,  22.); 

The  municipal  government  of  Massilia  remained  unal- 
tered, but  its  political  independence  was  virtually  over- 
thrown. The  attention  of  tho  Massilians  was  now  more 
directed  to  literature  and  philosophy,  of  which  indeed  thev 
were  already  diligent  cultivatoi-s.  They  had  spread  through 
the  south  of  Gaul  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  written  cha* 
meter,  which  Ca)sar  found  in  use  among  the  Helvetii  (De 
Bell,  Gall.,  lib.  i.,  c.  29) ;  and  now  their  city  became  to  the 
west  of  Europe  what  Athens  was  to  the  east  The  moderate 
charges  and  frugal  habits  of  the  citizens  added  to  the 
advantages  of  the  place  as  a  place  of  study,  and  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Roman  youth  resorted  thither.  Cicero 
has  recorded  in  the  strongest  language  the  praises  of  the 
Massilians  {OnU,  pro  L,  Flacco,  c.  26).  Livy  has  put  a 
high  encomium  upon  them  into  the  mouth  of  a  Rhodian 
ambassador  (lib.  xxxvii.,  54);  and  Tacitus  (i^^nco/^p  ^i/o, 
c.  4)  has  spoken  in  the  same  strain.    [Aoricola.] 

For  more  than  three  centuries  the  history  of  Massilia  pre- 
sents no  event  of  interest  In  the  troubles  which  followed 
the  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  the  latter  (a.d. 
310)  attempted  to  resume  the  purple  at  Aries,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  enipcror  Constantino,  his  son-in-law;  but 
being  batfied  in  his  attempt  fled  to  Massilia,  which  he  vainly 
attempted  to  defend.  Ihe  city  surrendered,  or  was  taken 
by  Constantino,  and  Maximian  became  his  own  execu- 
tioner. 

In  the  reign  of  Honorius,  Massilia  repelled  the  attempt 
of  the  Visigothic  king  Ataulphus,  to  take  possession 
(Photii,  Biblioih,) ;  but  it  afterwards  became  the  prey  of 


Bursundians,  Visigoths,  and  Franks.    It  was  taken  from 
the  Franks  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  king  of  Italy. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centiu'y  MarseiUo  (to 
which  we  may  now  give  its  modem  name),  was  ouded  with 
the  rest  of  Provence  by  Vitiges  the  Ostrogoth  to  the  Frank*. 
in  order  to  secure  their  alliance  against  the  Eastern  em- 
peror  Justinian,  who  had  sent  Belisarius  to  conquer  Italy. 
While  under  the  Frankish  sceptre  the  town  suffered  fr  ^la 
the  Lombards,  who  sacked  it  (a.d.  576),  and  from  the  Sara- 
cens, who  seized  it,  but  were  quickly  driven  from  it  by  l!iu 
Franks,  about  the  middle  of  tho  eighth  century.  In  iim 
division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  among  hin  desrund- 
ants  (a.d.  856),  Marseille  was  included  in  the  kingdoiii  ••! 
Provence,  under  Charles,  younger  son  of  the  empeior 
Lothaire;  and  afterwards  it  made  part  of  the  kingdom  if 
Provence,  orBourgogneCis-jurane,  under  Boson  i\j>,  S7'J» 
The  union  of  this  kingdom  with  that  of  Bourgogne  Tran^- 
jurane  under  Rodolph  U.  (A.a  93U),  and  the  subsequent 
acquisition  of  the  united  kingdoms  by  the  emparor  Cuni'.iil 
le  Salic  (a.ii.  1032),  brought  Marseille  into  the  condition  •  f 
a  remote  dependency  of  the  G'trman  empire.  During  ihe^e 
changes,  from  the  tenth  century  Marseille  was  under  the 
immediate  domimon  of  its  own  viscounts. 

The  Marseillois  appear  to  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  Crusades ;  and  in  the  third  Crusade,  several  armaments 
sailed  from  their  port  The  commerce  of  the  town  at  th.s 
time  was  great,  ana  the  townsmen  were  in  league  with  sotuu 
of  the  great  trading  cities  of  Italy  for  the  purposes  of  trulo 
or  of  defence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy 
they  freed  themselves  from  feudal  sulgection  to  their  >  i»- 
counts  and  to  the  counts  of  Provence,  and  organised  them- 
selves into  a  municipal  republic,  under  a  chief  magistrate 
called  the  podestat ;  but  in  a  few  years  the^  were  deprived  of 
many  of  their  privileges  by  Charles  of  Anjou«  count  of  Pp> 
vence,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  It  was  fipom  Marseill«  tlu.t 
Charles  set  sail  for  the  conquest  of  Naples.  The  troubles  wluch 
agitated  Provence  during  the  reigns  of  his  suooesaors  ma- 
terially diminished  the  population  of  Marseille;  and  as  the 
authority  of  the  emperor  m  Provenoe  had  ceased  toexi^i 
even  in  name,  the  country  was  exposed  to  tl)e  inroads  of  tl;f 
Brigands,  who  had  risen  up  during  the  wars  of  the  Englif  U 
in  France  and  the  desolation  of  that  kingdom. 

In  the  contest  for  the  sovereigntv  of  Naples  and  Provcnro. 
between  the  houses  of  Anjou  and  those  of  Duraaso,and  sub- 
sequently of  Aragon,  the  Mai-seillois  faithfully  adhered  lo 
the  house  of  Aujou,  and  rendered  signal  services  to  tht.r 
cause;  but  in  the  year  1421  the  town  was  taken  by  the  kai;; 
of  Aragon,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  sacked  and  burncJ. 
It  was,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Aragonese  (a.d.  1483),  fur- 
ther plundered  by  marauders  from  the  surrounding  country. 
The  town  recovered  however  from  this  severe  blow,  ainl 
became  the  ordinary  residence  of  R£n6,  duke  of  Anjou  a  :ul 
Lorraine,  who  died  here,  a.d.  1480.  Upon  the  death  vf 
Charles,  count  of  Maine,  successor  of  R^ne,  Marseille  can>.- 
directly  under  tlie  government  of  the  Fi*ench  crowny  w 
which  it  has  ever  since  remained  subject 

In  the  war  of  tho  emperor  Charles  V.  with  Francois  I. 
of  Franco,  the  Constable  Duke  of  Bourbon  [Bouaiio'f. 
Charles  de]  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Imperialists  bc^ieud 
Mai-scillo  (A.D.  1524),  but  was  bravely  repelled  by  the 
townsmen.  In  the  vcar  1536  tlic  town  was  again  unsucct-^^- 
fully  attacked  by  the  ImperialisU  under  Charles  V,  in  \h  r- 
son  and  the  Duko  of  Alba.  In  the  religious  troubles  of  1 1.  • 
sixteenth  century  a  plot  was  formed  (a.d.  1585)  to  bcii  iv 
Marseille  into  the  power  of  the  League,  but  it  failed.  Sa  - 
sequently  however  the  partisans  of  tho  League  gain€^  a 
complete  ascendancy  in  the  city,  which  became  the  prey  -i 
intestine  commotions,  until  the  Duke  of  Guise*  governor  ^>^ 
Provence,  for  Henri  IV.,  was  admitted  (a.d.  1596)  bv  ih.- 
partisans  of  that  monarch.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  :  !•(• 
municipal  privileges  of  the  city  were  diminished,  and  lorta 
were  built,  as  much  probably  to  control  the  townsmen  za  i  > 
defend  the  place,  in  a.d.  1720,  40,000  or  60,000  vf  ii.v 
inhabitants  were  swept  away  by  pestilence.  BcIsuxko. 
bishop  of  Marseille,  the  echevins  or  municipal  officers  of 
the  town,  and  three  physicians  of  Montpellier,  dutingui«ii'  1 
themselves  by  their  courageous  performance  of  their  dutu<» 
at  this  trying  season.  In  the  Revolution  the  Mar^il!o:« 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  A  band  of  political  fanatics  wt  i.. 
to  Paris,  and  were  among  the  leaders  in  the  attack  on  t^j 
Tuilerics,  in  August,  1792.  The  townsmen  attempted,  t»': 
in  vain,  to  support  by  an  insurrection  the  Girondista  agamsl 
the  party  of  the  Mountain. 
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the  realm  relating  to  war,  in  cases  which  the  courts  of 
oommon  law  were  incompetent  to  decide.  Its  proceedings 
were  according  to  the  coarse  of  the  Roman  or  civil  law. 
The  earl  marshal  cannot  hold  this  court  alone,  and  there 
has  heen  no  hereditary  or  permanent  high  constable  since 
the  forfeiture  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, '  poor  Edward 
Bohun,*  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  In  the  few  cases  in 
which  the  court  of  chivalir  has  been  smce  held,  a  high 
constable  has  been  appointea  for  the  occasion*  In  the  case 
of  an  appeal  of  death  brought  in  1683  against  Sir  Francis 
Drake  oy  the  heir  of  one  Dowtie  whose  head  Drake  had 
struck  off  in  parts  beyond  sea.  Queen  Elizabeth  refused 
to  appoint  a  high  constable ;  and  thus,  says  Lord  Coke,  the 
appeal  slept.  The  minor  duties  of  the  earl  marshal  are  set 
out  with  great  minuteness  of  details  in  a  document  preserved 
in  Spelman*s '  Glossary.* 

Besides  the  earl  marshal,  there  is  a  knight  marshal,  or 
marshal  of  the  king's  household.  The  office  of  earl  marshal, 
and  that  of  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  knight  marshal,  is  called  a  marshalsea;  but  the  term  is 
ordinarily  applied  to  the  last  only. 

MARSHALSEA.  In  the  Marshalsea  of  the  king's 
household  there  are  two  courts  of  record.  1.  The  original 
court  of  the  marshalsea  is  a  court  of  record,  to  hear  and  de- 
termine causes  between  the  servants  of  the  king's  house- 
hold and  others  within  the  verge,  that  is,  within  a  circle  of 
twelve  miles  round  the  king's  palace,  with  a  jurisdiction  of 
pleas  of  trespass  where  either  party  is  one  of  the  king's  ser- 
vants. 2.  The  palace  court  was  erected  by  letters  patent,  6 
Charles  I.,  confirmed  by  Charles  II.,  and  has  authority  to 
try  all  personal  actions  between  party  and  party,  though 
neither  of  them  be  of  the  king*s  household,  provided  they 
arise  within  twelve  miles  round  Whitehall.  The  judges  of 
this  court  are,  the  steward  of  the  king's  household  and 
knight-marshal ;  but  the  court  is,  in  fact,  held  before  a  bar- 
rister deputed  by  the  knight-marshal.  The  palace  court  is 
held  once  a  week  in  Scotland  Yard,  and  causes  are  here 
brought  to  trial  in  four  or  five  court-days,  unless  they  are 
of  sufficient  magnitude  or  importance  to  induce  either  party 
to  remove  it  into  one  of  the  superior  courts.  A  writ  of  error 
lies  from  both  courts  into  the  court  of  king's  bench. 

MARSHi^M,  SIR  JOHN,  born  1602,  died  1685.  The 
noble  family  of  Marsham  have  the  honour  of  tracing  them- 
selves to  a  man  whose  chief  distinction  it  was,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  age,  as  the  founder  of  their 
hereditary  honours.  He  was  one  of  six  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters of  an  alderman  of  London,  and  was  bbrn  in  the  parish 
of  St  Bartholomew.  He  had  his  education  in  Westminster 
school,  and  St.  John*s  College,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  tra- 
velled much  abroad  in  France,  Italy,  and  Oermany,  both  as 
a  private  gentleman  and  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Thomas  Edmunds 
the  ambassador.  When  he  returned  home  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  law,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
attained  to  more  than  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  six  clerks 
in  Chancery,  and  even  this  otnce  he  lost  when  the  conten- 
tions arose  between  the  king  and  the  parUament.  Nor  was 
this  all ;  for,  following  the  king  to  Oxford,  and  remaining 
attached  to  the  royal  cause,  he  suffered  greatly  in  his  es- 
tate. On  the  change  of  the  times  he  was  returned  to  par- 
liament for  the  city  of  Rochester,  was  restored  to  his  six 
clerks'  office,  was  knighted,  and  soon  after  was  created  a 
baronet.    He  died  at  Bushy  Hall  near  Watford. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  his  life.    The  predominance  of  a 

Eolitical  power  to  whom  he  was  obnoxious,  in  the  period  of 
is  life  when  his  mind  was  at  maturity,  gave  him  leisure  to 
pursue  those  studies  for  which  he  had  acquired  a  taste  in 
the  earlier  period  of  his  life.    The  subject  on  which  his 
mind  was  particularly  directed  is  one  of  peculiar  intricacy 
and  difficulty,  the  disentangling  the  perplexed  statements 
to  be  found  in  early  writers  concerniug  antient  dynasties 
and  events  in  the  earliest  periods  of  history.    The  results  of 
these  studies  he  gave  to  the  world  in  a  folio  volume,  printed 
at  London  in  1672,  which  he  entitled  'Canon  Chronicus, 
<Agyptiacus,  Ebraicus,  Grsecus,'  beiuff  an  eiUargement  of 
a  work  on  the  same  subject  publishea  in  1649,  entitled  by 
him '  Diatribe  Chronologica.'  Sir  John  Marsham  has  treated 
the  subject  in  a  manner  befitting  a  scholar  intent  on  nothing 
but  the  discovery  of  truth,  if  truth  be  attainable.    His  work 
T  published  at  Leipzig  in  1676,  and  at  Franeker  in  1696, 
a  preface  by  the  editor  Menckenins,  in  which  some  of 
conclusions  are  questioned.    It  is  probable  that  the 
)rn  discoveries  in  Egypt  may  affect  in  some  points  the 
meat  of  this  learned  scholar. 


In  the  same  spirit  he  attacked  the  difficulties  which  rest 
on  the  '  Chronology  of  the  Early  History  of  Persia :'  but  tins 
work  has  not,  we  believe, been  nven  to  the  public;  nor  the 
'  Dissertations  on  the  Money  of  the  Antients/  and  on  the 
'  Roman  Provinces  and  Legions.'  which  it  is  understood  he 
left  in  manuscript 

There  is  another  work  of  his,  less  celebrated,  the  Preface, 
or  UpoKvkaiov,  as  he  called  it,  to  the  great  work  on  English 
monasteries,  entitled  *  Monasticon  Anglicanum*'  which  wsui 
begun  by  Roger  Dodsworth,  and  finished  by  Sir  William 
Dugdale.    This  appeared  in  1665. 

Sir  John  Marsham  was  not  only  himself  learned,  but  his 
two  sonsi  Sir  John  Marsham  of  Cuxton,  and  Sir  Robert 
Marsham  of  Bushy,  were  also  studious  and  learned  men 
The  son  of  Sir  Robert  was  created  Lord  Romney  by  King 
George  I. 

MARSHES  are  those  places  of  greater  or  lets  extent 
on  the  earth's  surface,  where  the  soil  is  almost  oonstantiy 
soaked  with  water.  The  swamp,  the  bog,  the  £en»  and  the 
morass,  are  so  many  different  names  for  the  same  thing,  or 
modifications  which  have  not  yet  been  defined.  Whether 
marshes  be  considered  with  regard  to  their  advantages  or 
disadvantages,  they  are  equally  interesting,  and  are  objects 
that  call  for  the  attention  of  individuals  and  sometimes 
of  states.  The  advantages  which  they  offer  are  of 
Umited  extent,  and  may  be  divided  into  spontaneous  and 
artificial.  The  former  consist  in  the  natural  productions 
which  are  furnished  by  some  of  them,  of  which  peat  is 
unquestiopnVly  the  most  important  (Ireland,  Holland.) 
Some  fun.,  ii  iron-ore  in  considerable <juantity,  and,  though 
generally  of  a  bad  kind,  it  is  sometimes  very  good,  and 
worked  with  advantage  (Siberia);  others  supply  aquatic 
game  in  abundance,  which  is  a  great  resource  to  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants,  either  for  consumption  or  as  an  arucle 
of  commerce  (the  marshes  of  Tuscany);  others  agaiu 
abound  in  eels  and  other  fish;  and  some,  as  those  of  xlte 
Sadne  in  France,  and  those  of  Poland,  are  valuable  for  the 
myriads  of  leeches  which  they  furnish,  and  which  are  sent 
to  distant  parts.  The  soil  itself,  dug  up  from  the  mar&bcs, 
which  is  cisdled  bog-earth,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the 
peat  bogs,  burnt  or  unburn  t,  are  in  many  cases  considered 
an  excellent  manure,  and  employed  as  such.  (Poland, 
France.)  The  reeds,  rushes,  willows,  &C.,  which  grow  ki 
abundantly  in  certain  marshy  lands,  are  in  many  pUcus  oit- 
jects  of  considerable  importance.  (Italy,  Holland.)  The 
artificial  advantages  to  which  marshes  may  be  turned  are 
confined  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  rice,  where  climate  an  i 
other  circumstances  are  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this 
grain.  (North  America,  Hungary.)  The  disadvanug^ 
of  marshes  are  great :  they  are  in  general  fatal  to  healiri, 
and  agnculture  suffers  by  the  loss  of  all  the  manhy  land. 
That  health  is  materially  injured  bv  the  pestilential  air  of 
marshes  is  evident  from  the  iact  that  the  ordinary  mean 
length  of  life  in  their  neighbourhood  is  very  low.  Cic- 
tie  are  also  great  sufferers  from  the  influence  t.f 
marshy  grounds.  The  engineer  Ranch  says,  *  Mar^be« 
are  the  ulcers  of  the  earth,  which  blur  the  ^r  ^ce  uf 
nature,  where  all  should  be  beauty;  and  from  thi-^! 
infectious  sores  the  languor  of  death  extends  Ikr  ^ui 
wide  over  all  that  should  live  and  flourish :'  but  the  det&i!* 
of  their  baleful  influence  are  nowhere  more  strikingly  vft 
forth  than  in  the  prize  essay  on  this  subject,  by  M.  Kamc! 
of  Paris.  Nevertheless  all  marshes  are  not  equally  prv;  u- 
dicial  to  health;  but  independent  of  their  diflen;:.! 
degrees  of  insalubrity,  marshes  present  other  dist:r- 
guishing  features.  The  climate,  the  nature  of  the  s;* '. 
and  the  vegetation,  are  all  so  many  circumstances  wluo'ri 
vary  the  appearance  and  character  of  marshes.  The  qoan  - 
tity  of  water  is  also  very  different ;  in  some  cases  it  is  hardl  f 
visible,  while  in  others,  at  least  in  certain  seasons,  the  mar^n 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  multitude  of  stagnant  pools  oorero  i 
with  aquatic  birds.  This  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  Tus- 
can marshes,  which  are  moreover  remarkable  for  their  floe&c- 
ing  islands,  which  sometimes  unite  and  cover  a  large  »ur- 
face:  these  islands  have  Uttle  solidity,  and,  eventuaHv 
sinking,  become  in  time  converted  into  peat :  some  of  these 
marshes  gain  in  extent,  while  the  soil  of  others  gredua!*- 
rises,  and  the  marsh  disappears.  Reeds  are  parttcuU- 
abundant  in  the  Tuscan  marshes,  and  they  are  applied  ti  a 
great  number  of  usefUl  purposes.  The  quality  of  the  i»aj>'' - 
water  also  differs:  thus,  in  some  of  the  marshes  of  Soot' 
C^arolina,  in  the  United  States,  it  is  salt,  as  likewise  &t  R*" 
chelle,  Rochfort,  &c.,  in  France.    In  oUier  places  it  b  sul- 
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tbe  deposit  from  tbe  water  of  the  river,  and  in  part  by  the 
Bands  of  the  sea.  Farther  north  again  the  whole  coast  of 
French  Guyana  is  a  swamp. 

This  enumeration  of  the  known  marshes  and  swamps, 
though  oomprcheusive,  is  however  far  from  being  complete. 
Very  large  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  remain  still  unex- 
plored, and  physical  geography  is  yet  too  modern  a  science 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  travellers  to  the  correction 
and  completion  of  its  details.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that 
the  extent  of  marshy  ground  is  very  great ;  and  probably  it 
was  formerly  much  greater,  for  a  miutitude  of  natural  cir- 
cumstances have  greatly  diminished  them,  and  are  still 
effacing  them  by  degrees.  On  the  other  hand  colonization, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  population  in  the  newly 
settled  places,  cause  the  clearing  of  forests  and  the  draining 
of  marshes  to  go  on  rapidly.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
in  proportion  as  the  swamps  are  dried  up  the  source  of 
many  diseases  will  be  got  rid  of;  but  again,  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  the  increased  drought  occasioned  by  so 
vast  a  reduction  of  evaporating  surface  may  not  engender 
other  diseases  equally  fatal  with  those  which  now  spring 
from  the  superabundance  of  swampy  ground;  and  it  is 
possible  that  even  absolute  sterility  may  result,  in  some 
cases,  from  imprudent  drainage. 

MARSIAN  WAR.     [Social  War.] 

MARSIGLI,  LUIGI  FERDINAN DO.  COUNT, born 
at  Bologna,  of  a  noble  family,  in  1668,  studied  mathematics 
under  Borelli,  and  natural  history  under  Malpighi  and 
other  able  professors.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to 
Constantinople.  On  his  return  he  published  *  Osscrvazioni 
sul  Bosforo  Tracio*  (Rome,  1G81).  which  he  dedicated  to 
Christina  of  Sweden  ;  and  he  also  wrote  a  memoir  on  the 
rise  and  decline  of  the  Ottoman  empiie,  which  was  not 
published  until  after  his  death.  He  afterwards  served  in 
Hungary  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Imperial  arruy  against  the 
Turks,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Raab,  in  1683.  He  was 
sold  as  a  slave,  and,  after  suffering  considerable  hardships, 
was  ransomed  by  his  family.  He  was  then  employed  by 
tbe  emperor  Leo])old  I.  as  an  engineer,  to  settle  the  boun- 
dary-line of  the  Austrian  dominions  on  the  side  of  Turkey, 
agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  empires. 
When  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  broke  out,  Maisigli, 
who  was  already  a  general,  was  actively  employed,  and  he 
found  himself  in  command  of  the  garrison  of  Brisach,  of 
which  town  the  Count  d'Arco  was  political  governor. 
Brisach  surrendered  to  the  French  thirteen  days  after  they 
had  opened  the  trenches.  The  aulic  c<)uncil  of  Vienna 
highly  disapproved  of  the  surrender,  and  Mari,ifc;li  was  pub- 
licly sentenced  to  be  cashiered,  lie  tried  every  means  to 
have  the  sentence  revoked,  but  in  vain.  He  wrote  and 
published  a  memoir  in  his  delcnce,  which  is  said  to  have 
appeared  perfectly  satisfactory  to  competent  judges,  and 
among  others  to  Marshal  Vauban.  From  that  time  he 
devoted  himself  to  study;  he  travelled  in  France,  was  num- 
berofl  among  the  members  of  tiie  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  and  at  last  returned  to  his  native  town  Bologna,  to 
which  in  1712  he  made  a  donation  of  his  scientific  collec- 
tions, which  were  placed  by  the  senate  of  Bologna  in  a 
building  allotted  for  the  purpose,  and  called  the  Institute 
of  Sciences  and  Arts.  In  1726  Marsigli  published  his 
great  work  on  the  Danube,  '  Danubius  Pannonico-Mysicus, 
Observationibus  Geographicis,  Astronomicis,  Hydrographi- 
cis,  Historicis,  Physicis,  perlustratus  abAloysio  Ferdinando 
Comite  Marsili,  socio  R.  Societatum  Parisiensis,  Londinen- 
sis,'  etc.  (Amsterdam,  7  vols,  folio,  with  handsome  plates). 
The  first  volume  treats  of  the  geography  of  Hungary,  Ser- 
via,  and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  central  Danube ; 
the  second,  of  the  antient  monuments  in  the  same;  the 
third,  of  the  geology ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  of  the 
ichthyology,  zoology,  and  ornithology ;  and  the  last  contains 
a  catalogue  of  the  plants,  and  treats  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  the  waters  of  the  Danube  and  its  great  atiluent 
the  Theiss. 

MARSTON,  JOHN,  a  dramatist  in  the  reigns  of  Eli- 

labeth  and  James  I.,  the  particulars  of  whose  life,  and  even 

the  exact  times  of  whose  birth  and  death,  are,  like  those  of 

many  of  his  contemporary  poets,  very  uncertain.    On  the 

testimony  of  Wood,  he  icems  to   have  been  a  student  at 

rpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.    At  one  time  he  appears 

have  been  intimate  with  Ben  Jonson,  if  we  may  judge 

Q  his  dedication  to  that  poet  of  the  *  Malecontent ;'  but 

Q  the  epistle  to  the  reader  prefixed  to  his  '  Sophonisba»' 


it  seems  that  his  friendship  suhuqiiantly  eetsed,  m  thai 

epistle  contains  severe  strictures  on  Jonson  for  hi^  u^« 
of  passages  from  classical  authors  in  his  tragedies  of  *  Sc- 
janus  *  and  '  Catiline,* 

Marston  left  several  plays,  of  which  the  following  hn\ .. 
been  printed  separately: — 'Antonio  and  Mellido/  'Ai.  '- 
nio's  Revenge,'  '  Dutch  Courtezan,'  '  Insatiate  Counii--.' 
'  Malecontent,' '  Parasitaster,' '  Sophoniftba,'  *  TanierUn<*  \  •  - 
Great,'  and  '  What  you  will,'  Of  these  the  •  Malecouu  <it.' 
an  excellent  play,  abounding  in  causticity,  and  embeU:^h^'i 
with  the  most  forcible  poetic  expressions,  is  printed  i.i 
Dodsley^s  Collection.  It  appears  however  from  the  tit '•.- 
page  of  the  first  edition  (1604)  that  this  piece  was  «ri;>* .. 
by  Webster,  and  only  altered  by  Marston.  Ho  al^  !•  t 
some  miscellaneous  poetical  works,  collected  and  oduc  l  '  i 
Mr.  Bowie  in  1764 ;  and  he  assisted  Ben  Jonson  and  L'.  ;» 
man  in  the  composition  of '  Eastward  Hoe,'  a  play  whi< !.  « 
in  Dodslcy's  Collection. 

MARSTRAND.    [Swedbn.] 

MARSUPIA'UA,  or  MARSUPIATA  (Artfr#*ri7«  -  a 
purse  or  bag),  an  extensive  group  of  Mammalia*  diil'i. .i  .\ 
essentially  from  all  the  others  in  their  organ;zati<*n,  m.-i 
comprehending  genera  fed  by  every  variety  of  nourL»ht*.«  i'. 
Their  structure  is,  as  a  necessary  conbequenc«,  m  •>)  '.  1 
accordingly ;  and  we  find  among  them  an  adaptation  ct  ii  - 
organs  of  progression,  prehension,  and  digestion  to  il>>  r 
several  wanU  and  habits,  so  that  we  may  trace  in  tiix.ti\ 
analogies  to  the  carnivorous,  insectivorous,  herbi^onus 
and  rodent  forms  of  the  other  mammiferous  quadruped^. 

The  first  species  belonging  to  this  anormal  or  aiaTi^..' 
group  brought  under  the  notice  of  zoologists  were  th>-«L-  .: 
America,  and  they  received  from  Scaliger  the  appn-i*  ..'c 
name  of  Animalia  crwnenata,  or  Purse-bearirtg  amnu.^  ; 
for  the  leading  peculiarity  in  these  Marsupials  is,  to  to 
speak,  the  premature  birth  of  their  young,  which  arc  b  *-  u 
in  a  state  of  development  not  much  beyond  that  of  t^  •< 
foetus  in  the  other  groups,  at  a  very  early  stage  of  p:>  j- 
nancy,  and  attach  themselves  by  the  mouth  to  the  ti  .:% 
which  are  situated  in  the  marsupium,  or  pouch,  of  t).- 
mothcr;  and  in  this  nidus,  or,  as  it  may  be  term*  .. 
second  uterus,  the  almost  embryotic  young  one  is  noun-i;  l 
till  the  little  knobs  that  marked  the  place  of  the  extrcm;.  •  - 
shoot  out  into  limbs,  and  till  the  whole  frame-work  of  t!  . 
animal  is  completed,  and  it  is  able  to  go  alone.  Long  .i5««  r 
this  period  it  Hies  te  the  pouch  upon  the  approach  Jf  »i..f- 
ger,  or  enters  it  when  fatigued,  and  may  often  bo  -*.  , 
peeping  out  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  safe  to  venture  abr-  i 
again. 

Linnojus,  who  appears  only  to  have  known  ilio  Amc.i  ... 
species,  or  Opossums,  arranges  them  under  the  ^ioiun' 
appellation  of  2)/i/«//>//?«,*  in  his  order  Ferof,  idaciu-  t:.  • 
between  the  Bears,  Badgers,  and  Racoons,  &c.  (Crsu  . 
and  the  Moles  (Talpa). 

Cuvier,  who  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  groat  'j  >  .• 
tity  of  species  and  variety  of  forms  discovered  in  New  II  : 
land,  arranged  the  copious  materials  which  that  extraord^u  -i  v 
country  afforded  in  addition  to  the  few  American  fonn-.  .- 
the  fourth  order  of  his  Mammi/eres,  dividing  the  •■  . 
numerous  group  into  several  subdivisions,  and  pUriu:  ;..«. 
order  between  his  Carnassiers  and  his  Rodenticu 

Illiger  makes  the  Marmpialia  the  sixth  family  uf  ; 
second  order,  Pollicata;  and  his  third  order,  SalientuKc  i  • 
sists  of  the  Kangaroos  and  Potoroos. 

M.  do  Blainville  divides  the  Mammijcrcs  into  l\»o  *.. 
classes:  the  first  being  iho  Mo»adelphes,  unA  the  mx* 
the  Didelphes,  which  last  consists  of  the  Marstqiaii.i     -.  \ 
Monotremes,  properly  so  called:  we  say  properly  so  cal  ■  .. 
because,  strictly  speaking,  every  Marsupial  female    i-^  -. 
Monotrejne. 

Mr.  Gray  collects  all  the  forms  under  the  family  D-  '  ' 
phidcB,    The  subfamilies  into  which  the  group  is  fojaia  .  \ 
by  him  will  be  found  in  the  article  Mammalogy,  wher*^  ;; 
views  of  zoologists  in  general,  as  to  the  classification  of  thv 
animals,  will  be  found. 

Storr  congregates  all  mammalia  with  opposable  thun*  ^ 
into  one  grcat  group,  which  he  divides  into  three  secij.  r  - 
the  first  consisting  of  the  genus  Homo;  the  second  of  t.  • 
genera  Sirma,  Prosimia,  Procedus,  Tartius,  and  Lemur ;  -•  . 
the  third  of  the  genera  Didelphis  and  Phafanger. 

Mr.  Ogilby  separates  his  Cheiroppd»  ( Mamma V«  «i 
opposable  thumbs)  into  the  three  groups,  Bimana^  ijuji  •. 
mano,  and  Pedimana,  which  last  are  characterised  as  b     • 

•  Or  voan  properly '  Diiblpbfi,*  tigiufytat  *  dottbk 
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ments  from  the  sides  of  the  neck,  an  allantois  or  c»eal 
process,  organised  by  umbilical  or  hypogastric  vessels,  is 
produced  from  the  terminal  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube. 
In  the  placental  Mammalia^  nrhere  the  vitelline  sac  and 
vitellus  are  relatively  smaller,  the  allantois  makes  its  ap 
pearance  much  earlier,  but  is  developed  in  different  proper 
tions  in  the  different  orders.  It  is  subservient  in  all  the 
placental  Mammalia  to  the  important  function  of  the  trans- 
ference of  the  hypogastric  or  umbilical  arteries  to  the  ex- 
terior enveloping  membrane  or  chorion ;  and  in  these  Mam- 
malia^ Mr.  Owen  further  remarked,  the  umbilical  vessels 
coextended  with  the  allantoic  caecum  seek  a  more  intimate 
contact  with  the  vascular  surface  of  the  womb,  and  proceed 
to  organise  the  chorion  shooting  out  into  villi,  either  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  surface,  as  in  the  mare,  or  disposed 
in  circumscribed  tufts,  as  in  the  Ruminants,  or  limited  to 
one  place  and  forming  a  single  placenta,  as  in  the  human 
subject,  and  in  all  unguiculate  mammals. 

As  connected  with  this  subject  Mr.  Owen  subsequently 
exhibited  a  preparation  (of  which  a  cut  is  given  in  Loudon's 
•  Magazine  of  Natural  History,'*  with  the  summary  of  the 
professor's  paper  in  the  Phil.   Trans.)  to  the   Zoological 
Society  of  London,  and  took  occasion  to  observe  that  in  the 
bird   and  reptile   the  umbilical  vessels  are  limited  to  the 
allantois,  and  do  not  extend  beyond  that  membrane  to  the 
chorion  ;  the  allantois  therefore  plays  a  primary  part  in  the 
respiration  of  the  fostus.     In  the  placental  mammalia,  on 
the  other  hand,  its  office  as  a  temporary  respiratory  organ  is 
secondary,  but  it  is  essential  as  a  means  oi  transference  of 
the  umbilical  vessels  to  the  chorion  ;  it  has  therefore  a  pre- 
existence  to  the  placenta,  and  without  it  the  placenta  could 
not  be  formed ;  for  if  it  be  considered  that  the  embryo  is 
formed  within  the  bag  of  the  chorion,  and'is  originally  free 
from  any  connexion  with  that  membrane,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  some  support  for  the  umbilical  vessels  during 
their  passai^e  to  the  chorion  ;  but  no  other  is  known  except 
the  allantois,  or  urinary  bladder,  and  urachus,  as  its  remains 
are  termed.     The  existence  of  a  placenta,  in  Mr.  Owen's 
mind,  therefore  infers  the  pre-existence  of  an  allantois,  but 
the  reverse  of  the  proposition  does  not  therefore  hold  good. 
In  birds  and  scaled  reptiles  the  allantois  itself  performs  the 
functions  of  the  placenta  or  vascular  chorion;  and   the 
question   to  be  resolved  relatively  to   the  Kangaroo  and 
other  Marsupials  was  whether,  the  allantois  being  developed, 
it  would  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  organization^f  the  cho- 
rion, or  remain,  as  in  the  oviparous  vertebrata,  an  indepen- 
dent vascular  bag  or  csecum.    The  examination  of  the  pre- 
paration alluded  to,  a  uterine  foetus  of  a  Kangaroo  placed 
at  Mr.  Owen's  disposal  by  Dr.  Sweatman,  contributed  to  the 
solution  of  that  question.     This  foetus  was  further  advanced 
than   that  described  by  Mr.  Owen   in  Phil.  Trans.     The 
digits  of  the  hinder  extremities  were,  in  this,  completely 
formed.    The  umbilical  chord  extended  nearly  three  lines 
from  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  fmtus;  the  amnios  was 
reflected  from  this  point  to  form  the  usual  immediately  in- 
vesting tunic  of  the  foetus;  and  beyond  the  point  of  reflec- 
tion, the  chord  divided  into  a  very  large  superior  vascular 
sac,  organised  by  the  oniphalo-roescnteric  vessels,  corres- 
ponding in  all  respects  with  the  vitelline  sac  described  and 
figured  in  Mr.  Owen's  paper  in  Phil.  Trans.;  but  below  the 
neck  of  this  sac  there  extended  a  second  pyriform  sac,  about 
one-sixth  the  size  of  the  vitelline  sac,  having  numerous 
ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  and  constituting  a 
true  allantois.    This  sac  was  suspended  freely  from  the  end 
of  the  umbilical  chord ;  it  had  no  connexion  at  any  part  of 
its  circumference  with   the  chorion,  and  was  equally  free 
from  attachment  to  the  parietes  of  the  uterus,  in  which  the 
foetus  was  developed. 

The  period  of  gestation  (thirty-nine  days)  was  determined 
in  1833,  in  the  vivarium  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, by  Mr.  Owen,  whose  account  of  this  hitherto  obscure 
and  most  interesting  portion  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
animal  we  here  give  from  his  paper  in  the  Phil.  Trans. 

•  In  order  to  inure  the  female  to  the  examinations  of  the 
pouch  when  they  should  become  indispensable,  they  were 
commenced  six  days  after  the  copulation,  which  took  place 
on  the  27th  of  August,  and  were  repeated  every  morning 
and  evening  until  the  6th  of  October,  when,  at  7  a.m., 
the  foetus  was  discovered  in  the  pouch  attached  to  the  left 
superior  nipple.  On  the  preceding  day  at  the  same  hour  a 
great  quantity  of  the  moist  brown  secretion  peculiar  to  the 
pouch  was  noticed,  indicating  a  commencing  determination 
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of  blood  to  that  part,  and  at  different  periods  dunng  the  dnr 
the  female  was  observed  to  put  her  head  into  the  pouch  an 'I 
lick  off  the  secretion.  "When  she  was  again  examined,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  slight  increase  of  the  secret?  'i\ 
was  the  only  perceptible  change  in  the  state  of  the  pour  1 1 : 
but  there  was  no  appearance  in  the  nipples  indicative  of  the 
event  so  soon  about  to  take  place.  'The  nipple  in  u»e  hy 
the  young  one  of  the  previous  year  was  the  right  superior  <>r 
anterior  one ;  it  was  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  and  on«*- 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  the  other  three  wen* 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  a  line  in  diamc'*>r. 
I  took  notes  of  the  appearance  of  the  marsupium  on  the  *>\h. 
the  10th,  15th,  21st,  30th,  and  38th  days  of  uterine  ge«  n- 
tion;  no  material  alteration  was  however  observable  t-l! 
after  the  death  of  the  young  Kangaroo  of  the  previous  >  car. 
which  took  place  on  the  twenty-fifth  day,  when  the  bn%ui 
secretion  first  began  to  appear,  and  the  nipple  that  had  \y  •  n 
in  use  to  diminish.  As  parturition  took  place  in  the  m^tii. 
the  mode  of  transmission  to  the  pouch  was  not  obscr^t<>. 
No  blood  or  albuminous  discharge  could  be  detected  on  t- 1* 
litter,  nor  any  trace  of  it  on  the  fur  between  the  vagina  ai.'i 
orifice  of  the  pouch;  but  these  might  have  been  rem<<*>*'i 
by  the  mother.  The  appearances  presented  by  the  little 
one  thus  detected  within  twelve  hours  after  being  depo^ittd 
in  the  pouch  were  as  follow : — It  resembled  an  earth-^orm 
in  the  colour  and  semitransparency  of  its  integument,  a*]- 
hered  firmly  to  the  point  of  the  nipple,  breathed  stroii.:'*\ 
but  slowly,  and  moved  its  fore-legs  when  disturbed.  Itsln.  \\ 
was  bent  upon  the  abdomen,  its  short  tail  tucked  in  betwi  vu 
the  hind-legs,  which  were  one-third  shorter  than  the  fore- 
legs, but  with  the  three  divisions  of  the  toes  now  diftin«-'. 
The  whole  length  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  ^  }•  n 
stretched  out,  did  not  exceed  one  inch  and  two  lines,  iiu 
the  9th  of  October  I  again  examined  the  pouch ;  the  yi»u: .;: 
one  was  evidentl}  grown  and  respired  vigorously.  I  deter- 
mined to  detach  it  from  the  nipple  for  the  following  rci- 
sons:— 1st,  to  decide  the  nature  of  the  connection  betu*'<  n 
the  fcetus  and  the  nipple;  2nd,  to  ascertain,  if  possible  tl.o 
nature  of  the  mammary  secretion  at  this  period;  3rd,  to  *r^ 
whether  so  small  a  fcetus  would  manifest  the  powers  of  a 
voluntary  agent  in  rejs^aining  the  nipple;  and  lastly,  to  cb 
serve  the  actions  of  the  mother  to  effect  the  same  pun)«i*c. 
which  one  might  presume  would  be  instinctively  anal^p  --s 
to  those  by  means  of  which  the  foetus  was  originally  ap|'...« I 
to  the  nipple.  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  I  was  aw  ut.* 
that  the  Hunterian  dissections,  as  exhibited  in  the  pio(  i- 
rations  in  the  museum  of  the  college,  and  the  observati.':^ 
of  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Collie,  concurred  in  disproving  il  •' 
theory  of  a  vascular  mode  of  connection  between  the  main- 
mary  foetus  and  the  nipple;  nevertheless  as  a  discharge  -.^ 
blood  had  been  stated  by  Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire  toaocomp»r.> 
marsupial  birth,  or  the  spontaneous  detachment  of  t;  c 
foetus  from  the  nipple,  ana  even  the  anastomoses  and  ci.>- 
tribution  of  the  continuous  vessels  in  the  neck  of  the  f*rl\.s 
had  been  speculated  on  by  him,  it  became  desirable  to  h:.\  e 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  facts. 

The  fcetus  retained  a  firm  hold  of  the  nipple ;  vheu   it 
was  detached,  a  minute  drop  of  whitish  fluid,  a   sex**  s 
milk,  appeared  on  the  point  of  the  nipple.    About  tialf  i 
line  of  the  extremity  of  the  nipple  had  entered  the  muvitii. 
which  extremity  was  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  rest  •  r 
the  nipple,  not  being  as  yet  so  compressed  by  the  contrac;.. .! 
orifice  of  the  mouth  as  to  form  a  clavate  extremity,  such  ^. 
it  afterwards  presents.    The  young  one  moved  its  extn  m  - 
ties  vigorously  after  being  detached,  but  did  not  make  w.y 
apparent  effort  to  apply  its  legs  to  the  integument  of  t!.v 
mother,  so  as  to  creep  along,  but  seemed,  in  regard  to  y^*- 
gressive  motion,  to  be  perfectly  helpless.    It  was  de|H)>.».  i 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pouch,  and  the  mother  was  liber  a  t<  ' 
and  carefully  watched  for  an  hour.   She  immediately  shu^«  i  -i 
symptoms  of  uneasiness,  stooping  down  to  lick  the  orifice  *,( 
the  vagina,  and  scratching  the  exterior  of  the  pouch.     At 
length  she  grasped  the  sides  of  the  orifice  of  the  pouch  w  iili 
her  fore-paws,  and  drawing  them  apart,  as  in  the  act  i>f 
opening  a  bag,  she  thrust  her  head  into  the  cavity  as  far  u^ 
the  eyes,  and  could  be  seen  moving  it  about  in  diffen  i-: 
directions.    During  this  act  she  rested  on  the  tripod  form.-i 
by  the  tarsi  and  tail.    She  never  meddled  with  tlie  p«nj. : 
while  in  the  recumbent  posture;  but  when  stimulatt^i  (•• 
uneasy  sensations,  she  immediately  rose  and  repeated  tl. 
process  of  drawing  open  the  bag  and  inserting  her  isuri  -* . 
sometimes  keeping  it  there  for  half  a  minute  at  a  time.     1 
never  observed  that  she  put  her  foie-legs  into  the  pouch ; 
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derived  from  tfie  mother  for  a  period  of  about  eight  months. 
The  young  Kangaroo  may  then  be  seen  frequently  to  pro- 
trude its  head  from  the  mouth  of  the  poueh»  and  to  crop 
the  grass  at  the  same  time  that  the  mother  is  browsing. 
Having  thus  acquired  additional  strength,  it  quits  the  pouch, 
and  hops  at  first  with  a  feeble  and  vacfliating  salt,  but 
continues  to  return  to  the  pouch  for  occasional  shelter  and 
supplies  of  food  till  it  has  attained  the  weight  of  ten  pounds. 
After  this  it  will  occasionally  insert  its  bead  tor  the  purpose 
of  sucking,  notwithstanding  another  fcBtus  may  have  been 
deposited  in  the  pouch,  for  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen, 
attaches  itself  to  a  different  nipple  from  the  one  which  had 
been  previously  m  use 


• 

1.  The  hMdof  a  mattnary  fcetws  of  a  Kaniparoo.  about  e!fifht  weeks  old, 
.disBected  to  show  the  relation  of  tho  larynx  to  tlic  tonj^e  and  posterior  naies. 
«,  the  opklottis.  drawn  down  out  of  tb«  aperturo  io  tb«  soft  palate;  b,  the 
cavilv  in  the  tongue  for  the  reception  of  tlie  nipple.  2.  Tl>e  elongated  nipple, 
withdrawn  from  ttio  month:  tho  dotted  line  shoxva  tho  extent  to  which  it  is 
grasped;  it  oeyeT  Mtanda  into  tho  osaopliagiiB  or  stomach,  as  taaa  been comee* 
turod.    (.Owen.) 

For  the  observations  made  by  Professor  Owen  on  the 
structure  of  the  female  generative  organs  in  the  other  Mar- 
supials, as  compared  with  those  of  Oviparous,  Ovoviviparous, 
and  Viviparous  animals,  we  myst  refer  to  his  paper  above 
quoted,  our  space  not  permitting  us  to  do  more  than  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  inductions  rest 
principally  on  the  examination  of  those  organs  in  Didelphys 
dorsigera,  Petaurus  pygme&iu,  Petaurus  Taguanoides,  Da- 
*ypM*  yiverrinus,  Didelphys  Virgimana,  Hypsiprymnus 
WTuteiy  and  Macropus  major.  His  remarks  on  the  infe- 
riority of  the  cerebral  development  of  the  Marsupials  will ' 


be  read  with  great  tnteregt  as  bearing  on  the  ttnicture  and 

analogies  of  those  organs,  and  other  points  of  reaemblai^^e 
to  the  lower  vertebrate  classes,  especially  to  the  replies. 
*  Those  marsupial  quadrupeds  which  I  have  had  an  oppt^r* 
tunity  of  obi»erving  alive  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,'  says  :ho 
professor  ('  and  there  are  at  present  (1834)  species  of  IM- 
syurus,  Didelphys,  Phalangista,  Petaurus,  Hypsiprymnus, 
Macropus,  and  Phascalomys),  are  all  characterised  li>  a 
low  degree  of  intelligence;  nor  can  I  learn  that  they  e\*  i 
manifest  any  sign  of  recognition  of  their  keepers  <.f 
feeders.  Another  character,  no  less  uniformly  belongir^ 
to  them,  is  the  want  of  a  power  of  uttering  vocal ii^ed  ^ourxU. 
When  irritated  ihey  emit  a  wheezing  or  snarling  giittur' 
sound;  that  of  the  Dasyurus  ursinus  is  the  clearest,  and 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  growL  Mr.  Harris  bono^•  r 
states  that  in  adaition  to  this  noise,  the  Ursine  Opc»t.sii:.i 
utters  a  kind  of  hollow  barking.  The  Thylacinus  cytn.-^- 
phalus,ot  large  Dog-faced  Opossum,  he  observes,  utti-^ 
'  a  short  guttural  cry,  and  appears  exceedingly  inactive  a:.  1 
stupid,  having,  like  the  owl,  an  almost  constant  mot.  n 
wiln  the  nictitating  membrane  of  the  eye.*  The  Woraha*. 
when  irritated,  emits  a  loud  hiss,  which  forcibly  rem  in'.- 
one  of  that  of  the  serpent.  The  noise  emitted  by  tl.o 
Kangaroo  under  similar  circumstances  is  equally  rem  re 
from  a  vocalised  sound;  the  necessary  apparatus  for  yr^^ 
ducing  which,  Cuvier  long  ago  observed  to  be  wanting;  lu 
the  lurynx  of  this  animal,  ft  is  interesting  to  find  tluM 
analogies  to  the  Reptilia,  and  more  might  be  pointed  out  i' 
it  were  not  a  comparison  which  merits  a  separate  considi-  x- 
tion.'  The  reader  who  would  pursue  his  inquiries  as  to  tl.<. 
generative  system  of  the  Marsupialia  may  also  oonsult  thc 
provious  writings  of  Daubenton,  Rengger,  and  Leucku:-:. 
The  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  will  affi^ni 
ample  materials  for  following  out  the  organization  of  this 
extraordinary  group  in  the  skeletons  and  preparations  }  C'.- 
served  in  the  Physiological  Scries  of  tliat  noble  institui  ^  n 
Tlie  following  is  the  arrangement,  based  on  the  organixa; «  -p 
of  the  animals,  proposed  by  Professor  Owen  in  a  paper  tkt^ 
to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  on  the  dth  and  U.t>u 
of  January,  1839. 


Classifieaitom  ^  ihe  Marsupicdta. 


TiibeSL 

Sarcophaga. 

Three  kinds  of  teeth ;  canines  long  in  both^ 
Javrs;  a  simple  stomach;  no  intestinumj 
cttcum. 


FamfliM* 


Geoenu 


Entomophaoa.  \ 

Three  kinds  of  teeth  in  both  jaws;  sim-l 
pie  stomach ;  a  moderately  long  ifUestntumC 
cetcum,'  J 

Carpophaga. 

Anterior  incisors  large  and  long  in  both] 
jaws;  canines  inconstant;  a  simple  stomach;] 
a  very  long  intestinum  ccecunu 


POBPHAOA. 

Anterior  incisors  large  and  long  in  both 
Jaws,  canines  present  in  the  upper  jaw  only, 
or  wanting;  a  complex  stomach;  a  long] 
intestinum  ceecum. 

Rhizophaoa.* 

Two  scalpriform  incisors  in  both  jaWs;  no 
canines;    stomach  with   a  special  gland; 
ciBcum  short,  wide,  with  a  vermiform  ap-l 
pondage.  ' 


{Thylacinus. 
Dasyurus. 
Phascogale. 

Extinct    transitional  /Phascalolheriumlf  ^\ 
formi.  IThylaootherium   T*^"* 

And)fiiedim(i 
Saltaioria  • 
Scansona    . 


4     4      Myrmecobius. 

( Choeropus. 
*     *     1  Perameles. 
•       Didelphys       < 


I  Petaurus   • 


•     • 


«     •     • 


Cheironectes. 


{Cuscus. 
Pseudochcima. 
Tapoa  (Grayl. 
Ascobates. 


Phascolarctidaf 


Macropodida  4 


Phasoolarctos. 


fHypsiprymnufl. 
vMacropua  •     • 


(Halmattiiut. 
iMaoropiis. 


Phascolomyidaf 


I  * 


{Phascolomys. 
Diprotodon  (fossill 


•  Th©  terms  given  «o  the  iHbes  or  prjmftry  gnmps  of  ManopUUa  in  the  cluiteiflcaaon  arc  not  to  be  underatood  a«  rtrfctty  bidlartiar 
wcjea  seTcrally  inchidcd  therein,  btit  only  their  general  tcndoncy  to  select  for  tlieir  support  the  substnnros  Implied  by  ihoai  dtdfiUtUoDi; 


•poeiea 


ol  tU 


M  AK  4i 

A  male  uid  female,  vhich  I  kept  (br  a  couple  of  montlu 
cbained  together  in  an  empty  cask,  were  continually  fleht- 
iug;  their  quarrels  began  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  (as  they 
•lent  all  day),  and  continued  throughout  the  night  almost 
vithout  intermission,  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  boUow 
barking,  not  unlike  a  dog,  and  sometimes  a  sudden  kind  of 
■norling,  as  if  the  breath  was  retained  a  considerable  time, 
and  then  suddenly  eipelled.  The  female  generally  con- 
quered. They  frequently  sat  on  their  hind  parts,  and  used 
their  fore-paws  to  convey  food  to  their  mouths.  The 
muscles  of  their  jaws  were  very  strong,  as  they  cracked  the 
largest  bones  with  ease  asunder;  and  msnv  of  theii  actions, 
as  well  as  their  gait,  strikingly  resembled  ttose  of  the  bear. 
Its  vulgar  name  is  the  Native  Devil' 

The  specimen  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  was 
a  snarling  surly  animal. 

Mr.  Owen's  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  Danpirua  ma- 
crurut,  or  Long-taiied  Datyitrua  ( Spotted  itforftn  of  Phillip's 
Voyage),  will  be  found  in  the  '  Zoological  Proceedings'  for 
IBSi. 

Phaaoogale.     ( Temmineh.) 

Generic  CAarocier.— Differing  from  Daiytmu,  especially 
in  its  Dental  Formula: — 

Incisors   —  ;  Canines ;    Molars =  46. 

Example,  Pfiataigale  perticillala  (Didetphif  prnieilla- 
lutot  SbayfiDasyuruspenicillatutotGeaStoy).  Size  lather 
larger  than  that  of  the  Brown  Rat  {Mui  decumanus).  Tail 
very  bushy.  Fur  uniform,  ash-colour,  whitish  beneath, 
abort,  woolly,  and  very  thick. 

Habiti  and  Localiti/.—Thii  Phasei^ale  breg  on  trees 
New  Holland 


rhucait>l«  pnJcinKta. 

Myrmccobiui.    (Waterhouse.) 

Generic  Character.^ Fore-feel  with  5  toes;    hind-fbet 

with  4  toes,  all  free.     Head  elongated,  snout  produced 

ears  moderate,  narrower,  and  subacute  at  the  apex.     Body 

slender.     Tail  moderate. 

Dental  Formula :— Ii 


Fseudo- 


H  AR 

Example,  Myrnueobiiu  faeetaltu, 

Deienj^lion.— Yore  part  of  the  body  red^h,  giadually 
blended  into  the  black,  which  is  the  prevailing  colour  uf 
the  posterior  half,  and  which  is  adorned  with  nine  while 
bands.  Fur  of  two  kinds.  Under  hair  scanty  and  wliiiuh 
grey  ;  upper  hair  rather  coarse,  short,  and  adpteued  ou  the 
anterior  parts  ;  long  on  the  posterior  and  under  parts  ; 
hairs  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  back  generally  black  at 
)a*e  and  fulvous  at  the  apex;  those  on  the  bead  very 
short,  brownish  above,  being  composed  of  a  mixture  of 
block,  fulvous,  and  a  few  white  hairi;  a  few  black  hain 
spring  from  the  sides  of  the  muiile  and  under  each  ejc ; 
hair  of  the  tail  long  and  rather  busby  ;  most  of  tbe  haul 
on  the  under  part  fulvous  at  the  base  and  while  at  tbe  lip ; 
those  on  the  under  aide  of  the  lad  generally  black  at  the 
hose  and  white  at  tbe  ^>ex.  Length  from  nose  to  nwi  uf 
tail  10  inches ;  length  of  tail  to  tbe  end  of  tbe  hair  7  ui- 

HabiU  and  Locality.~iS.i.  Waterhouse,  in  hia  paper  in 
the  'Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,'  descnpinc  uf 
this  animal,  ^ivos  tbe  following  account  of  tbe  two  sp>r<-i- 
mens  on  which  his  description  is  founded.  The  BrsI  au 
procured  by  Lieutenant  Dale  of  Liverpool,  whilst  on  an 
exploring  party  in  the  interior  of  the  country  at  the  Siran 
River  Settlement,  and  was  discov^cd  about  ninety  miles  to 
the  south-east  of  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Two  of  th«e 
animals,  according  to  Lieut.  Dale,  were  seen  within  a  f<.'W 
miles  of  each  other;  Ihey  were  flnt  observed  on  the  ground, 
and  on  being  pursued,  both  directed  their  flight  la  turoe 
hollow  trees  which  were  near.  The  party  succeeded  io  cap- 
turing one  of  them ;  the  other  was  unfortunately  burnt,  m 
death  in  their  endeavour  to  dislodge  it  by  fumigating  tlic 
hollow  tree  in  which  it  bad  taken  refuge.  Tbe  oouniry  id 
which  Ihey  were  found  abounded  in  decayed  treea  *md  ant- 
hills. Mr.  Waterhouse  was  informed  that  the  second  in- 
dividual was  found  in  Van  Oiemen's  Laud  (but  be  suipecii 
some  mistake  hero),  and  that  others  similar  to  it  had  bivn 
seen  in  the  act  of  burrowing  or  digging  at  the  roots  of  tn-ei 
in  lyeorch  after  insects.  Their  favourite  haunts  are  stated  tn 
bo  in  those  situations  in  which  tbe  Port  Jackaon  wdluw 


Mr.  Waterhouse  observes,  ibat  although  in  the  ■t^Ktl;^' 
of  tbe  skull  M./atctatiu  evinces  an  affinity  to  P^atcofu'^. 
it  differs  &om  that  genus  in  the  want  of  a  thumb  to  ilf 
hind-feet,  and  in  the  strength  and  larger  siie  of  Ihc  clawt 
of  the  fore-feet,  which  arc  shaped  lomewhat  like  thoi^F  .a 
the  genas  Herpeelei,  and  are  evidently  suited  to  burrow  t-; 
The  fore-legs  are  also  stouter  in  proportion,  and  the  fi-  : 
are  stranger.  In  their  narrow  and  pointed  shape,  the  p.ir-. 
he  remarks,  resemble  those  of  Peramelee  narulur,  and  r^  (■ 
fer  IVom  those  o! na»co^aIe;  tbey  also  differ  in  being  t  .'<'- 
rably  well  clothed  wilbtiairs.  Mr.  Waterhouse  ima-.;  :<,. 
that  in  the  present  animal  he  can  perceive  a  slight  ■ppr>'.-i-.'i 
to  the  Edentate  Martupialia,oi Monotremet,  and  he  tb;n  - 
that  analogically  it  may  be  compared  to  the  genna  Th*  .'  i 
among  the  true  Inteettvora,  bearing  a  somewhat  iini.;ir 
connection  with  £cAidna  and  OmithorhynehuetatbUrUiU 
exists  between  the  last- mentioned  genus  and  the  gpntr:-. 
Eriiiaceus  and  Mygale.  In  conclusion  ho  adds  that  it  niii-: 
be  allowed  that  there  is  a  greater  dissimilarity  in  ■trurinn 
between  the  last-mentioned  genus  and  (he  gcnei«  Mt/r-'.'- 
cobiut  and  the  Monolrtmes,  than  between  Tupaia  and  .I.''  ■ 
gaie ;  we  are  boucver  prepared  for  this,  by  ibe  comj^n- 1- 
tively  sudden  transitions  from  one  form  to  another  «'■ 
we  find  in  the  Martupialia,  which  group,  it  must  be  b-;ri<.- 
in  mind,  stands  low  in  the  grade  of  organinlion  amoitg  tbe 
Mammalia.  {Zoi4.  TVant^  vol.  ii.) 


On  the  l3iU  Huch,  183S,  Mr.  Ogilby  exhibited  lo  i 
nxwling  of  the  ZoulasiciLl  Society  of  London  a  drawing, 
nedeby  SirThomu  Mitchell,  ofaHanupial  animal  found 
by  (hat  officer  on  ibe  banks  of  the  river  Mumv,  during  his 
lale  joumoy  in  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales.  Hr, 
Ogilby  slated  hiB  original  belief  that  the  animal  in  question 
belonged  to  the  genus  Perametet,  under  which  impreiiion  he 
hud  projHwed  to  name  iiPw.ecavdatut,  ftom  its  entire  want  of 
toil,  a  character  found  in  no  other  specie*  of  the  same  ^roup ; 
but  B  drawing  of  the  furo-foot,  afterwards  found  by  Sir  Tho- 
tnu  Mitchell,  and  likewise  exhibited  to  iha  Socielf  on  the 
present  oocaaion,  had  considerably  shaken  this  first  opinion, 
and  induced  Mr.  Ogitby  to  suspect  that  the  animal  may 
eventually  form  tbe  type  of  a  new  genut.  According  to  Sb- 
Thomas  Hitohell's  drawing,  and  the  notes  which  be  took  at 
the  time  of  eKaminiug  the  specimen,  it  would  appear  that 
there  were  only  two  Iocs  on  the  fore-feet,  whicii  were  de- 
scribed as  having  been  so  perfectly  simitar  to  those  of  a  pig, 
as  lo  have  procured  for  the  animal  the  name  of  the  pig- 
(boted  bandicoot,  among  the  persons  of  the  expedition. 

The  drawing  of  the  foot,  in  fact,  very  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  genus  Sim  in  form  and  characters ;  two  toes  only 
are  represented,  short,  and  of  eaual  length;  but  there  is  a 
swelling  at  the  base  of  the  BrstpWun^M,  which  renders  it 
probable  that  there  may  be  two  smaller  ones  behind.  The 
PeramtUi.  on  the  contrary,  have  three  middle  toes  on  the 
fore-feel,  all  of  equal  lengih,  and  armed  with  very  long 
powerful  claws,  besides  a  small  rudimentary  toe  very  dis- 
tinctly marked  on  each  side.  The  form  and  characier  of 
the  hind-feot  were  perftelly  similar  to  those  of  the  Pera- 
mtUt;  as  were  also  the  teeth,  as  far  as  cuuld  bo  judged 
ftom  the  drawing,  except  that  the  canines  did  not  appear  to 
surpass  the  anterior  molars  in  point  of  sile.  Tlie  esrs  were 
long,  elliptical,  and  nearly  naked;  the  head  broad  between 
the  oars,  and  very  much  altcnualed  towards  the  mutzle; 
tbe  body  about  the  siie  of  a  smalt  rabbit,  and  the  fur  very 
mucb  of  the  same  quality  and  colour  as  in  that  animal, 
Mr.  Ogilby,  after  exjirossing  his  confldenco  in  the  fidelity 
of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell's  drawings,  and  the  care  with  whien 
that  gentleman  assured  him  lie  bad  made  (he  observation 
in  question,  expreasod  his  belief  that  this  animal  would  be 
found  to  constitute  a  newgenusof  Marsupials,  and  propoaod 
for  it  the  provisional  name  of  ChceropUM,  in  allusion  to  the 
described  characters  of  the  fore-feet. 

The  following  is  tbe  notice  of  ibis  animal  inserted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell  in  his  journal,  on  the  occasion  of  first  dis- 
covering it.  'JunolG,  1S36.  The  must  remarkable  inci- 
dent of  this  day's  journey  was  the  discovery  of  on  animal  of 
which  I  had  seen  only  a  head  in  a  fbssil  slate  in  the  lime- 
stone caves  of  Wellington  Valley,  where,  from  its  very  siO' 
ftilar  form,  I  supposed  it  to  belong  to  some  extinct  species, 
ha  chief  peculiarity  then  observed  was  the  broad  bead  and 
very  long  slender  snout,  which  resembled  tbe  narrow  neck 
of  a  wide  bollle ;  but  in  Ibe  livins  animal  Ibe  absenca  of  a 
tail  waa  still  more  remarkable.  The  feet,  and  especially  Ifae 
fore-legs,  were  also  singularly  formed,  the  latter  rasemoling 
Ihoee  of  a  pig;  and  the  marsupial  opening  wasdowuwards, 
,  and  not  upnnls,  as  in  the  luaaaroo  and  other*  of  that 
olasi  of  animals.  This  quadruped  waa  disoovared  by  the 
natives  on  the  ground ;  but  on  being  chased,  it  look  refiiga 
in  a  hollow  tree,  from  which  they  took  it  alive,  all  of  them 
declaring  thai  they  hod  never  before  seen  an  animal  of  tbe 
kind.  Thia  was  where  the  party  had  oommenced  the  jour- 
ney up  the  left  bank  of  the  Hurray,  immediately  after  creas- 
ing that  river.'  Snob,  Hr.  Ogilby  remarked,  was  all  the 
informatbn  k«  posaewed  at  present  with  r^ard  to  this  sin- 
gular animal ;  but  Mr.  Gould  had  pnmiaed  to  examine  (he 
original  specinun  on  his  arrival  at  Sydney,  in  the  Museum 
of  whioh  town  it  had  been  deposited ;  and  Mr.  Ogilby  there- 
fore hoped  that,  through  the  kindness  of  that  gentleman, 
ba  should  ohortly  have  it  in  his  power  lo  coiamunioate  a 
more  detailed  deseriptton  of  its  form  and  oharaeters  to  the 
Society.    (2ooi /Voc.  ISaS.) 

Dental  Formula:— 

I  Tjpoe,  )  4  incisors,  4  spurious  molaii,*  3  or  4  molars 
^^  li      „        *  „  3or4      „ 

>.-_\3 incisor*, 4 spunousmolon,    3or4,perhapi  9 
"*   *;3       „        4  „  3or4      „        6. 

«     '  T^'  ulnHcr  Bf  thw«  MigM  b*  (enasj  walMi. 
P.  C  No.  908. 


Chcvnipiv  ccanditufl, 
PcTsmelcs.  (Gaoffrot/.) 
Gtntrie  Character. — H«ad  elongated,  pointed ;  ears  mo- 
derate, hairy ;  pos(erior  greul-toes  rudimentary,  and  the 
two  succeeding  tues  united  by  the  skin  up  to  the  nails,  great 
toe  and  little  toe  of  the  fore-fuel  with  the  form  of  simple  tu- 
bercles, so  that  they  wear  the  appearance  of  having  only 
three  anterior  toes. 


Denial  Formula:— Incisors 


10 


canines  7 


-1 


molars 


T»tkatF.niuki.  (P.  OdtWc) 

Example,  PgrameU*  naautui. 

Detcrtption. — Head  vety  long  ;  mutile  produced ;  noM 

Erolonged  above  the  jaw;  fUr  grey-brown  above  and  white 
eneath. 

i^calt^.— Aostral  ia. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  characteriiing  a  new  speciei  of  Peromelea 
iPer.  Gunnii),  very  closely  agreeing  wiih  Par.  tuuuitu,  but 
peculiar  for  its  very  short  while  tail,  and  in  having  several 
indistinct  while  bauds  over  the  haunches,  stated  that  Per 
Gmmii  inhabits  Van  Diemen^  I«nd.  where  it  frequents 
gardens,  and  commits  great  havoc  amongst  bulbous  reols, 
which  it  is  said  to  devour  with  avidity  iZooi.  Proc  1S38). 
There  is  now  (1839)  a  specimen  of  Pgramtle*  Lagolit,  or 
Balbit  PerameUt,  from  Swan  Rivur,  in  the  garden  of  lbs 
Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
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Didelphfk  ILiniueut.) 
Oenerie  Character.— Head  ttrj  much  pointed,  gape  wide, 
tongue  rough  vith  bomv  papillee ;  ears  large  and  naked ; 
eyes  Mnall ;  tail  long  axii  tapering,  flexible,  and  prehensile, 
with  hair  at  the  base  only,  the  remaining  part  being  covered 
with  acales.  Fore-feet  with  five  toes,  all  armed  with  strong, 
Bharp,  curved  claws ;  thumb  of  the  bind-foot  opposable  and 
desdtuteof  nail  or  claw,  tbe  other  loeaor  fingers  armed  with 
elawB  like  those  of  the  ibre-feet. 


MAR 


Dental  Fonauk:— InoiMn -T-i   i 


1-1 
'  l-l' 


Oeorrap/tieat  Dulribution  qf  the  Qtmu.— 
duiiveiy. 


Bxample,  DidehAyi  Vtrgimana. 

Deterxption. — Size  that  OT  ■  domestic  cat  Colour  dull 
white.  Huir  of  tWo  luDdi ;  that  which  is  lowest,  a  loag 
line  woollr  down,  white  at  the  base,  brownish  at  the  lip, 
through  this  pass  the  long  hairs  of  a  pure  whit«  on  Ute 
head,  neck,  and  upper  paits  of  the  body ;  the  hair  is  short 
and  close.  Round  each  eye  a  browniBh  circle.  Sars  ge- 
nerally black  at  the  base  and  yellowiih  at  the  tip.  Whis- 
kers long,  partly  white,  partly  reddish.  Extremity  of  tbe 
nose  flesn-coloured,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  Legs  deep 
chestnut  browD.  Tail  not  so  long  as  tne  body,  coTered  at 
the  base  by  long  hairs,  but  only  scantily  furnished  with 
bristles,  which  come  out  from  between  the  whitish  scales 
that  protect  it,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length. 

Habit*  and  Locality. — The  Virginian  Opossum  is  an  ar- 
boreal animal,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  ilruclure  of 
H*  posterior  fbet  or  hands  especially.  It  appears  to  be  to  a 
eenain  degree  camiTorous,  for  it  preys  upon  insects  and 
birds,  and  feeds  also  on  fruits ;  but  there  ia  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  animal  food  forms  its  principal  support,  fbr  it 
wmenntra  invades  the  &rm-yards  in  its  neiglibourhood. 
Accotding  to  Barton,  the  period  of  uterine  gKslalion  in  this 
■pecieB  is  twenty-six  days.  It  inhabiU  North  America, 
Uid  was,  perhaps  is,  very  abundant  in  the  North  of  Mexico, 
and  nearly  throughout  the  United  States,  where  it  is  called 
the  opouum.  In  the  Perfect  Deeeription  qf  Virginia 
(1649),  we  find,  in  the  catalogue  of  animals,  'Ihisonnet — 
This  beast  hath  a  baggo  under  her  belly,  into  which  she 
takM  her  young  ones,  if  at  any  time  affrighted,  and  carries 


IDA,   I,  tha  numpUl  boov. 

but  in  America.  Bhe  is  the  wonder  of  all  tbe  land  iiiiwsli. 
beine  the  uce  of  a  badger  and  near  that  eolour.  Tbe 
female  doubtless  breeds  her  young  at  ber  teati.  ftv  I  have 
seen  them  stick  hat  thereto,  when  they  have  been  no  bi^ircc 
than  a  small  rasberry,  and  seemingly  inanimate.  Sbe  hu 
a  paunch  or  false  belly,  wherein  she  carries  her  young, 
aher  iheyare  from  those  teats,  till  they  can  shift  fbr  them- 
selves. Their  food  is  roots,  poultry,  or  wild  fraita.  Tbrr 
have  no  hair  on  tbeir  tails,  but  a  sort  of  a  sea)*,  or  har'l 
crust,  as  the  beavers  have.  If  a  eat  has  nine  livet.  ihis 
creature  surely  has  nineteen ;  for  if  you  break  every  bone 
in  their  skin,  and  mash  their  skull,  leaving  them  fur  daad, 
you  may  come  an  hour  after,  and  thej  will  be  gone  QBilr 
away,  or  perhaps  you  may  meet  Ihcm  creeping  away.  Tbej 
are  a  very  stupid  creature,  utterly  neglecting  their  aUcty. 
They  are  most  like  rats  of  anything.  I  have,  (be  aeccMity 
in  the  wilderness,  eaten  of  them.  Their  ttesh  ia  vety  vbile. 
and  well  tasted ;  but  their  ugly  tail*  put  me  out  of  conoeit 
with  that  fare.  They  climb  trees  as  Ibeneaona  de>  Their 
fur  ia  not  esteemed  nw  used,  save  that  tbe  lodian*  wfia  ii 
into  girdles  and  garters.'  The  toil  appears  to  be  not  aloOf 
of  use  as  an  organ  of  prehension  to  the  adult  aiumal ;  for  ii 
is  stated  that  the  little  ones  when  advanced  in  grewtii  li.-*p 
upon  tbeir  mother's  hack  if  they  are  frightened,  and.  twill- 
ing their  tails  round  hers,  escape  witb  her  assistmnee  the 
threatened  danger.*  In  captivity  the  animal  is  suIUd. 
anariing,  uid  stupid. 


DMdphri  TiTgliiUu  (VlrflBUn  OToaan). 

Tbe  French  name  Sariguf  tor  the  specie*  of  thii  f^niu 
U  evidently  k  farm  of  Carigueya,  the  BraiilUD  name  for 
the  geniu.  They  are  known  in  Paraguay  under  the  name 
of  Mieouri,  in  the  AraericBn  Isluidi  under  that  of  Manieou, 
and  in  Uexico  hy  the  appellation  of  Tlaquatzin. 
Cbeironectei.  <Illiger.) 

Gmen'e  CAoracfn*.— The  complete  dental  formula  of 
this  lubgenui  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  The  number 
of  incisors  is  tlated  at  ten  above  and  eight  below.  Head 
rather  pointed ;  ears  naked,  rounded;  tail  scaly,  prehensile; 
an  oppoMble  ihumk  on  the  hind  feet  or  hands,  and  the  loes 

Example,  Ckeinmectn  palmaiu*  {CheirontcU*  Ytqioek 
of  Desmareat ;  Didelphi*  paimala  of  authors). 

Deteriftion. — Fur  brown  sbovo,  wilh  three  tranivetse 
brii;ht  gtKy  bands,  inlerrupted  in  the  middle ;  while  below. 
Sue  lart^r  than  that  of  the  brown  rat 

Habit*  and  Loeality.~Tbe  river  Vapock,  or  Oyanock 
(the  boundary  that  leparatei  the  French  Settlements  from 
llnuill,  in  Guyana,  i*  the  place  where  this  species  has 
been  found.  It  swims  with  facility ;  indeed  Buffon  describes 
it  under  the  name  of  fietite  kmtra  de  la  Quj/ane. 


Phalaogista.  (CuTier.) 

Gfurie  CkaraeUr.—Heod  rather  short;  e«rs  haiiy;  fur 
woolly  and  short ;    no  extensible  membrane  between  the 
anterior  and  pofterior  limbs;    tail  long,  prehensile,  some- 
times without  hair  on  its  extremity. 
Subgenus  Phalangigla,  properly  so  called— Baluitia(Illtger). 

Toil  prehensile,  but  covered  with  hair;  ears  long  and  erect. 


DmtiJ  Foimnlft-— Inauors-;  ouiioM^,  pMOdo-nobic 

4  8        _ 

J;  mola»3=40.» 


K-^%^*«^ 


TmU  of  PtulutlriL    (F.Ontn.) 

Bxample.  Fhalangitta  vtdpirta. 

Oetenption. — The  following  descriptioa  of  this  species  is 
given  in  Phillip's  Voyags: — *  Vulpine  Opossum.  This  is 
not  unlike  the  common  fox  in  shape,  hut  considerably  in- 
ferior lo  it  in  reipei't  to  siie,  being  from  ibo  point  of  th« 
nose  to  the  selling  on  of  the  tail  only  26  inches ;  the  toil 
itself  IS  inches:  the  upper  put*  of  the  body  areof  sffTisly 
colour,  arising  from  a  mixture  of  duiky  and  white  hairs, 
with  rufbus  ysllow  tinge;  the  head  and  shoulders  par- 
taking most  of  this  last  colour:  round  the  eyea  blackish ; 
above  the  nostrils  ten  or  twelve  black  whioken,  four  inebe* 
or  more  in  length:  sU  the  under  parts  of  the  body  ore  of  » 


Rialuflito  TdplH  (ToIplM  0 
*  Ltbob  flm  Ibg  dmlttiDii  ol  FIvlMBiiiU  h,  I 
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tavn;  buff  etAovt,  deapMt  on  tba  throit,  where  tba  bottom 
of  tha  hain  aw  nut  colour :  the  tail  U  of  the  coloor  of  the 
b«ck  for  about  one  quarter  of  iu  lengih,  from  thence  to  ihe 
end  black :  the  toe«  on  the  fore-feet  are  five  in  number,  the 
inner  eno  placed  hif;h  up :  on  the  hind-feet  four  loei  only ; 
with  a  thumb,  consiiting  of  two  joints,  without  a  claw, 
placed  high  up  at  the  base  of  the  inner  toe :  the  whole  foot 
nerving  tho  purpose  of  a  hand,  as  obsenable  in  many  of  the 
Opossum  genus.  Tlie  legs  are  much  shorter  in  proportion 
than  those  of  the  common  fox:  the  ears  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  lenalh.'  It  is  the  Phatanser  Renard  at  the 
Freorh,  Bruno  at  Vicq-d'Aiyr,  and   Whalapooroo  of  the 

ioca/iiy.— New  Holland;  neiEhbourhood  of  PorlJackson. 

Subgenus  Cuscus.  {Laccpede.) 
Tail  prehensile,  but  in  great  part  naked  and  covered  with 

rusosilies;  oars  very  short. 


Lt  Pkalmgtr  diMipMde  or  te  Maavn  of  U.  QtiAvf, 

and  a  apeciea  which  haa  no  nams,' 


Dental  Formula :— Incisors  - 


'3  0 ;  molars  7; 


G-6 


=  40.    (Lesson.) 

Geof^aphical  Diilribuiton  t^ihe  Cctik*.— Peculiar  to  the 
Western  Polynesia  or  Malaisia  (Lesson). 

Example,  Ctucus  maru/atui  (Didelphi*  OritrUaiu  of 
Gmelln;  Cwtcia  Ambainenn*  of  Lac6p£dej  Pfialangittc 
maaiiata  of  Geoffroy). 

Detcription,  HuMti,  and  Zoco/tVy.— This  species,  which 
is  named  Coe&coes  at  the  Molui^cas,  according  to  Valentyn, 
varies  much  in  iis  colouriHg,  with  reference  to  sex  and  age. 
M.  Lesson,  who  found  it  at  Wagiou,  where  the  natives  call 
it  Sc/tattficham.  saya  that  its  fur,  which  is  thick  and  woolly, 
is  generally  whitish,  covered  with  isolated  brown  spots, 
■omcliraes  running  lo^elher.  The  same  author  states  (hat 
its  habits  are  slow  and  nocturnal,  and  that  it  lives  on  fruits 
in  the  equatorial  forests  of  the  great  Molucca  and  Papuan 
Islands. 


Petaurus.  (Shaw.) 

Generic  Ckaraeter.—Head  rather  short ;  ears  small  and 

bairy ;    skin  of  the  flanks  extended  between  the  anterior 

and  posterior  limbs,  and  covered  with  huir ;  tail  not  strietly 


Dental  Formula:— Indflora  - 


It  will  ho  observed  that  the  number  of  lower  molar  teeth 
eiven  in  tbe  cut  amounts  only  to  Qve,  and  consequently 
does  not  correspond  with  the  formula  above  given,  or  with 
that  stated  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  himself,  who  makes  the  total 
number  of  teeth  22  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  16  in  the  lower. 
and  the  number  of  upper  false  molars  B,  and  uf  molara  8 
''lao ;  the  number  of  lower  molars  being  6  false  and  B  Irue, 
SB  in  all.  He  tells  us  that  this  form  of  dentition  is 
tea  f^om  FhabtngiiKt  Cookii,  Pttaunu  Taguarmdet, 


Usnu.     (F.Cu*>«.) 

Mr.  Bennett,  who,  in  common  with  Cuvier,  Desin«re>i. 
and  Lesson,  has  placed  Ihe  interesting  species  wbicfa  wc 
have  chosen  as  the  i^xample  under  the  genus  Ai/imri", 
remarks  that  M.  F.  Cuvier, relying  solely  on  the  di»cr»pan--y 
or  agreement  of  the  dentary  systems,  and  putting  entinli 
out  of  the  question  all  consideration  of  other  an<reMen;i,'.l 
points  of  structure,  has  reunited  the  old  gonus  nalttaguu. 
in  order  again  to  subdivide  it  into  two  incongruous  and  hete- 
rogeneous gronps ;  in  tbe  one  confounding  two  well  markrii 
species  of  ilying  Petauri  not  only  witii  the  climbing  Phi- 
tangitta  of  New  Holland,  but  with  the  naked-tailed  airl 
strictly  prehensile  Couscous  of  the  Moluccas;  repaying  i\ir 
other  group,  which  he  had  so  unnecessarily  diamctnbi-Tci. 
by  the  addition  of  a  true  Phalangitia,  whose  only  pre'tn- 
sions  to  such  an  association  axe  made  to  depend  on  a  iomr- 
what  similar  arrangement  of  the  teeth.  'By  thus  confin.;  .: 
himself  to  a  single  character,"  continues  Mr.  Bennett.  *  hr  h  j- 
broken  up  the  regular  series  of  atlinities  which  oaont.-c:..-d 
together  three  marked  but  slill  closely  allied  gradaI)on«  ■  f 
form,  to  substitute  an  arrangement  which  has  no  oth-.r 
recommendation  than  the  theoretic  views  of  its  author.  In 
such  a  case  we  cannot  hesitate  in  giving  to  the  organs  f 
locomotion,  combined  with  the  general  habit,  that  prrct'- 
denco  before  those  of  mastication,  which,  under  other  r:r- 
cumstancea,  we  are  generally  in  the  habit  of  conceding  '  1 
the  latter ;  and  we  feel  the  less  repugnance  to  adoptinfc  U  .< 
course,  because  it  is  admitted  that  the  denlary  formula  :-« 
in  these  animals  subject  to  some  variation,  and  be*^i.-r 
zoologists  are  by  no  means  agreed  with  reapert  ij  Oi 
exact  definition.  The  teeth  of  the  Squirret  ftl<i«n.i 
agree  generally,  according  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  with  il>  w 
of  the  Phalangista*.  They  are  consequently  38  in  D..(n- 
ber,  20  occupying  the  upper  jaw,  and  IS  tbe  Iobit 
The  former  are  divided  by  the  same  eminent  naturi!  >: 
into  six  incisors,  four  canines,  two  false  molars,  and  '  .  .^ 
true  ones;  the  latter  consisting  of  two  incisors,  and  m 
canines,  with  eight  false  and  as  many  true  moUn.  T:.- 
den tary  character  of  the  orl^nal  species  of  Pelaaritf,  wh.  h 
he  lakes  as  the  type  of  his  other  group,  differs  chiefly  id  li.f 
total  want  of  canine  teeth;  but  we  may  hvebe  pcfiDiM>-( 
to  observe  that  it  appears  to  us  somewhat  doubtful  bow  L: 
those  which  are  above  enumerated  as  such  truly  decree  iS« 
name  which  has  been  applied  to  them.  In  ev^^  Mr>f 
respect  the  little  creature  in  question  perfectly  agreu  w.u 
the  group  of  animals  to  which  we  have  restored  il^  *ai 
whi^  fre  at  once  chaiacterifed  bj  tbe  btoad  vr         ' 
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tlwir  iktn  oa  Mclb  ttdt  of  tba  body,  ntandiD(;Mween  tin 
■nierioT  knd  poslvrior  limbt,  u  in  ibe  Flying  Squirrtili,  to 
which  indeed  tbev  bear  ■  close  reaembUnce.  In  common 
with  nearly  the  vnole  of  the  mBmmireraiu  qaadrupedi  of 
Ihu  oounlry  which  they  inhabit,  they  poweu  the  abaominal 
pouch  which  A:tes  their  place  in  the  system  among  tlie 
marsupial  animaU;  nnd,  as  in  many  of  these,  the  thumbs  or 
the  bind-fset  am  lanff  and  distinctly  cpposabls  to  the  sole. 
The  other  loe«  are  four  in  number,  and  furntahed  with 
tolerably  alrong  claws,  of  which  the  thumb*  are  destitute. 
The  fore-feet  have  long  radiating  toes,  tlie  middle  one  of 
which  is  the  longest,  all  armed  with  similar  claws  to  those 
of  the  hind-feet.  The  tail  is  round,  covered  with  loose  hair. 
samenhat  tapering  lowariU  the  point,  and  not  strictly  pr«- 
henriilc,  having  no  naked  surfare  at  its  extremity  beneath. 
In  size  the  present  species  is  about  equal  to  the  common 
Snuirrel,  and  ile  tail  is  rather  longer  than  iti  body.  Ill 
colour  is  delicately  gray  above,  somewhat  darker  on  the 
head,  and  white  beneath.     A  black   line  posses   from  Ibe 

[loint  of  the  nose  along  the  back  towards  the  tail ;  and  the 
literal  folds  of  the  skin  are  bounded  in  front  and  an  the 
sides  by  a  similar  band,  which  confounds  itself  gradually 
in  the  insido  with  the  gray  of  the  body,  and  is  bordered  at 
the  outer  margin  by  a  fringe  of  white.  The  eyes  are  each 
placed  in  a  spot  of  block,  and  a  faint  blackish  line  extends 
alon»  the  upper  surface  of  the  binder  limbs.  The  tail  is 
also  of  a  darker  hue,  especially  towards  its  extremity. 
-  Example,  Petauru*  leiureta  (.Nnr/olk  Inland  Flying 
Squirrel,  figured  and  described  in  Phillip'*  Voyago). 
DeteHphon.—See  above. 


Habilt  and  Loeality.—'  Dufing  the  day,'  says  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, 'the  animal  generally  remains  nuietly  nestled  in  the  hol- 
lows of  trees,  but  becomes  animated  as  night  advances,  and 
skims  through  the  air,  supported  by  its  lateral  expansions, 
hiilf  leuping,  half  flying  from  branch  to  branch,  feeding 
upon  leaves  and  insects.  This  peculiar  mode  of  locomotion 
cjD  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  true  flight,  inasmuch  as  the 
cutaneous  folds  which  serve  the  purposes  of  wings  seem 
rather  destined  for  the  mere  support  of  the  animal  in  its 
l<i[)g  and  apparently  desperate  leaps,  than  for  raising  it  in 
the  air  and  directing  iti  course  towards  anv  given  object 
For  this  latter  purpose  they  are  indeed  but  little  fitted  by 
their  structure,  the  want  of  proper  muscles  in  a  great  mea- 
sure incapacitating  them  from  perforrainK  such  oflicss  as 
ore  dependent  on  volition.  It  may  be  doubted  howovor 
whether  these  animals  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  of 
exercising  their  will  in  their  flight-like  leaps.  For  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  bearing  upon  tbia  subject  we  are  indebted 
to  our  IHend  Mr.  Broderip,  who  related  it  to  us  on  unques- 
tionable authority.  On  board  a  vessel  sailing  off  the  coast 
of  New  Holland  was  a  Souirrel  Petaurus,  which  was  Mr- 
mitted  to  roam  about  the  ship.  On  oneoccasion  it  reached 
the  maab-beod,  and  as  the  sailor  who  was  despatched  to  bring 
it  down  appruAcbed,  made  a  spring  from  aloft  to  avoid  him. 
At  this  moment  the  ship  ^ve  a  heavy  lurch,  which,  if  the 
origintl  dinction  of  tlw  little  enatun's  cpune  bad  bMti 
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intlnuad,  vtut  litta  pitnifad  It  Into  llit  lea.    AH  wbo 

itnaisttd  the  seena  were  in  pain  for  its  saAty ;  but  it  lud* 
denly  appeared  to  ehaok  itself,  and  to  to  modify  its  carMr 
that  it  alighted  safely  on  the  deck '  Those  that  we  have 
seen  in  captivity  are  in  a  state  of  somnolency  all  day ;  on« 
kept  at  the  Garden  in  the  Regent's  Park  was  formerly  in 
the  poesession  of  the  then  marchioness  of  Cleveland.  At 
night  it  wtks  lively  and  active,  and  was  perfccilv  tame,  but 
rather  shy.  The  species  inhabits  New  South  Wales,  and  it 
said  to  be  abundant  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
There  seems  to  be  no  authority  fur  the  locality  of  Norfblk 
Island  as  a  habitat  of  this  very  pretty  little  animal,  except- 

ig  the  figure  and  description  in  Phillip's  Voyaw  abova 
alluded  to.     The  fat  would  be  highly  ornamental  from  its 

ir,  softness,  and  beauty,  as  an  article  of  dress. 
Phascolarelos  (De  Blaimnlle;  Lipurut,  Gol4futt;  Am- 
blotis.  Illiger). 
Generic    Character. — Body    sIouL      Head    short,    ear* 
shaggy.     Limb*  rather  short,   robust,  and  nearly  equal  in 
'    iRlh.   7*0*1  five  on  each  fare-foot;  thceiiterior  toesdivided 
o  two  groups  fur  prehension,  the  thumb  and  the  fore- 
finger being  in  one  group,  and  the  remaining  three  Dngert 
the  other,  the  thumb  of  the  posterior  foot  very  large,  but 

ithout  a  nail,  and  the  two  inner  flngois  united.  Tail  very 
short,  almost  null.  Mr.  Martin  says  that  it  differs  from  the 
ff^omtat  in  its  denial  formula,  in  which  respect  it  closely 
resembles  the  Kaogaioos. 


DentalFormulai— Incison-;  caninea 


2'  • 


IZ^'    'I*"""* 


molars  - 


The  canines  are  small,  and  in  the  intennaxinary  suture. 
The  false  molars  are  compressed  and  trenchant  but  thicker 
than  in  Hyptiprymniu,  the  dentition  of  which,  otherwise, 
ibatof  the  AToob  resembles  clonely.  The  lower  true  grinders 
are  narrower  than  the  upper  onca.  and  both  quadricuspid. 

Only  one  species  is  known,  namely  Pkaieolarctn*  eine- 
reu»{Lipunu  cineretu  of  Goldfuss ;  noMcnlarclot /umchm  at 
Desmarest ;  PhoMeolarelot  Flindettii  of  Lesson.  The  Aahy 
Koala). 


PbaeiilMictoi  dsanw  {Aib;Saili>. 

JDeteriptitm,  Habitt,  and  LoeaHty. — As  large  as  a  dog 
of  moderate  site.  Fur  long,  thick,  rather  coarse,  and  ashy 
brown,  lufled  ears  rather  lighter.  It  is  said  to  have  tba 
gait  and  carriage  of  a  young  bear,  to  be  arboreal  in  its 
habits,  and  to  pass  its  life  upon  tree*  and  in  dens  or  boles 
which  it  hollows  at  their  feet.  Of  its  powers  of  climbing 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  the  structure  of  its  extremitiea 
would  lead  to  this  inference^  and  actual  observation  haa 
confirmed  it  Its  locality  is  New  Holland,  and  we  are  en- 
abled to  t^ive  figures  of  Ibe  parent  and  young,  taken  bj  the 
kind  permission  of  a  friend,  from  a  very  accurate  and  beau- 
tiful drawing  executed  IVom  the  living  animals,  the  flrst 
that  were  known  in  the  colonies.  They  were  brought  in  by 
native*  to  Colonel  Fatenon,  then  lientenant-fovemor  of  tM 
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eolony,  from  ths  Hat  Hill  diatnct,  to  the  tonthward  of  Port 
Jackson,  in  1603.  The  native  nams  '  Koala '  i«  said  to  aig- 
nify  '  Biter.' 

Tbera  are  old  and  young  staffed  specimeni  in  the  British 
Huseum,  and  a  alufled  specimen  (Mr.  Caley's)  in  tha  Mu- 
seum of  the  Linnean  Society. 

The  visceral  anatomj'  will  he  found  in  Ur.  Hartin's 
Mpvr '  On  the  anatomy  of  the  Koata,'  read  to  the  Zoologieal 
Bocieiy  in  November,  1836  iZwA  Proe.,  1S36).  It  it  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  enormauB  liM  and  length  of  (he 
CBCum. 

HypsiprymnuB.    (lUiger.) 

Geiurie Character. —Head  elongated ;  ears  large;  upper 
lip  cleft  Tail  moderate,  scaly,  covered  scantily  with  ham. 
Two  teals  only  in  the  ventral  pouch  of  the  females.  Anterior 
ftet  flvB-loed.  armed  with  obtuse  naili ;  third  toe  or  the  hind- 
feet  very  robust,  and  armed  with  a  very  strong  nail. 

Dental  Formula: — Inoisors,  ~-  -    — ■ — 


River.     The  last-named  ioolo)^sl  has  alio 
MX  c4her  new  species.    (Zaol.  Proe,  1838.) 


BjflttjmMna  Potonn  (SMopno  Bit). 

Bubgeniw  Balmaturui.  (lUiger  in  part) 
6ea«rie  CAanw(*r.— Differing  from  tha  tnie  Kangainoi 


Example,  Rypiiprymnut  Ibloroo  lUaeroput  mitior  of 
Shaw;  Potorout  mnimut  and  Kangurut  GaimariU  vt 
DesmaTe^iiH^ptiprvmniu  Ifhitti  of  Quay  and  Gainiard 
Alorvo  of  While,  and  Kanguroo  Sat  of  Phillip's  Veyage) 


Ihseriptton.—Size  of  a  rabbit;  general  colour  gnyish, 
reddish-brown  above,  whitish  below  ;  head  Idangular,  ears 
large,  tar ji  very  long  j  toil  elongated,  flexible,  terminated 
by  a  pencil  of  hairs. 

HabiUand  Loealitg.—-Th.e  manners  t,t  Ihb  Kangaroo  Rat 
are  stated  to  be  mild  and  timid ;  its  food  consists  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  It  IS  said  to  burrow  in  the  ground.  New  Holland 
IS  Its  locality,  and  L«»oa  says  that  it  Si  not  rare  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Port  Jackson,  especially  near  the  river  Wera- 
Mubia  in  the  Blue  Mountains. 

M.  lAMon  records  two  other  species,  and  Mr.  Ogilby  de- 
ibcs  (Zoo/.  Proc.,  1B31)  a  fourth,  Hyptiprymnut  lelotw. 
own  in  tlia  coluny  of  New  Sojlh  Wales  by  the  native  ■ 
me  of  Bettong  Kangaroo.  The  specimen  described  by  I 
X  Ogilby  was  beliered  to  have  h«en  brought  fh>m  Swan 


THth  of  HilHli 


ZlMm p(i on.— Colour  mouse-gray,  hounded  IranSTcnely 
with  reddish-brown  on  the  back  and  loins.    Siie  of  a  Urg« 

Habit!  and  £oca/i(y.— Haunts  under  thick  bushes,  and 
said  to  form  subterranean  galleries  in  the  isUud  of  Sk 

Pierre. 

Subgenus  Uacropus  (8hau;  Halmatuni  otlUigtr  m 
pan). 

Generic  Chararter.—Hfad  elongated ;  ears  t«t  lar» 
upper  lip  cleft ;  whiskers  verv  short  and  few.  Posler^r 
limbs  like  those  of  Hypiiprymnu*,  but  much  lonmr  and 
more  robust.     Tail  long,  triangular,  very  n"— ■■* — 
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8-B 


molan 


D«nUl  Formula:— lucuon  = 

Example,  Maetopui  Mq/or  of  Shaw  (KangKrut  tabiaiui 
otQeotaoj;  Didamtigiganiea  at  QmaUa',  The  Kangaroo 
of  Cook). 
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Tbil  ntroordinar;  tnimal,  diwo*ered  hj  CaptaiD  Cook, 
ti  now  BO  well  known,  ibat  a  detoription,  m  addition 
to  our  iUustratkini  and  accoant  oT  ila  uiiinal  oeoiiomr 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  would  be  luperfluDui.  Our 
countrymen  pursued  it  in  New  Holland  with  grejboundi, 
and  the  leapi  which  it  took  Burprised  those  who  beheld  it 
clear  obatacles  seven  or  eight  feut  high.  In  (tie  It  equala  a 
sheep,  aome  of  the  largest  weighing  1-10  Iba,  and  the  Ueah 
is  repretenled  In  those  who  have  lasted  It  as  bein);  a  little 
like  venison.  The  species  breeds  prettf  freely  in  Ibis  coun- 
liy,  end  has  been  kept  with  success  in  our  parks. 

£oea/i<y.— New  Holland. 

Thate  ara  several  other  species. 

PhBscolomjrB.  (Oeotfhiy.) 

Geturie  Characier.—Body  clumsy.  Head  Ursa  and 
bluff.  ¥on-/t»t  with  &ve  toes,  armed  with  crookea  nails ; 
hind-feet  with  four,  and  a  Uttle  tubercle  withoi  *  -   '    "   '- 


Dental  Formula:— loeisorB-T-; 


TMtt  If  nutrina^  gr  WoabM  CF.  CSTln),  BHilj  st  tha  uMnl  di 


.  navigators,  and  naturalists). 
D«ieription.^Fnm  Lieut.-Col.  CoUins's  'Account  of 
the  Engbsh  Cobny  of  New  South  Wales'  (1B03),  we  select 
the  foUowing  part  of  a  description  of  a  Wombat  found  on 
Ckoo  Barren  Island,  abstracted  from  Bass's  '  Journal ;  * — 
'  llie  Wombat,  or,  as  it  ia  called  by  the  natives  of  Port 
Jackson,  tlie  Won^ach,  is  a  squat,  short,  thiok,  shorL-lc^ged, 
rather  inactive  quadruped,  with  great  appearance  of  stumpy 
strength,  and  somewhat  bigger  than  a  large  turnspit  dcf. 
Its  figure  and  movements,  ?  they  do  not  eiacllv  resemble 
thoseof  the  bear,  at  least  strongly  remind  one  of  that  animal. 
Its  length,  ftom  the  tip  of  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  is 
thirty-one  inches,  of  which  its  body  lakes  up  twenty-three 
and  nve-tenths.  The  head  is  seven  inches  and  the  tail  flve- 
tenihs.  Its  circumference  behind  Ihe  fore-lega  twenty- 
seven  inches  ;  across  the  thickest  partof  the  belly  thirty-one 
inches.  Its  weight  by  hand  is  somewhat  between  twenty- 
flve  and  thirty  nounds.  The  hair  is  coarse,  and  about  one 
inch  or  one  incn  and  Dve-teaths  in  length,  thinly  set  upon 
(he  belly,  thicker  on  the  back  and  bead,  and  thickest  upon 
the  loina  and  rump ;  the  colour  of  it  a  light  saodj'  biovn  of 
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vujrinff  ihftdei,  but  dukwt  Blong;  the  bock.'  Tlie  Wd  i* 
large,  ntttUsh,  and  nearly  tri&ngulnr  vhen  viewed  in  tntnt ; 
the  ears  are  sharp  HniL  erect ;  the  «ye»  small  and  rather 
■unken  than  praminenl,  bul  quick  and  lively. 

HabiU  and  Locality.— Vrom  tbe  same  work  wc  take  the 
following  account  of  the  habits,  &c.  of  this  species : — '  This 
animal  has  not  any  claim  lo  swiRness  of  foot,  as  most  men 
could  run  it  donn.  lis  pace  is  hobbling  or  shulUiiig,  some- 
thing  like  the  awkward  gait  of  a  bear,  la  dispositiun  it  is 
mild  and  gentle,  aa  becomes  a  gras^-eaier ;  but  it  bites  hard, 
and  is  furious  when  provoked.  Mr.  Bass  never  heard  its 
voice  but  at  that  time ;  it  was  a  low  cry  betwuen  a  hi^sinf! 
and  a  wbiczing,  which  could  not  be  heard  at  a  distance  of 
mote  than  thirty  or  forty  yards.  He  chased  one,  and  with 
bis  bands  under  his  belly  suddenly  lifted  him  off  the  ground 
vrilhoul  burling  bim,  end  laid  him  upon  his  bank  along  his 
arm  like  a  child.  It  made  no  noise,  nor  any  effort  toescapc, 
not  even  a  slrugrfrle.  Its  countenance  was  placid  and  un- 
disturbed, and  It  seemed  na  contented  as  if  it  bad  been 
nursed  by  Mr.  Bass  from  its  infancy.  He  carried  the  beast 
upwards  of  a  mile,  and  often  shiFted  bini  from  arm  to  arm, 
sometimes  laying  him  upon  his  shoulder,  ell  of  which  he 
look  in  good  purt;  until,  being  obliged  to  secure  his  le;^ 
while  he  went  into  llic  brush  to  cut  a  specimen  of  a  now 
wood,  tbe  creature's  anger  arose  with  tlie  pinching  of  the 
twine ;  be  wbiziedwilb  all  his  might,  kicked  and  scratched 
most  furiously,  and  snapped  off  a  piece  from  the  elbow  of 
Mr.  Bass's  jacket  with  his  grass-cutting  teelh.  Their 
friendship  was  here  at  an  end,  and  Ae  creature  remained 
implacable  all  the  wayto  tlieboat,  ceasing  tokickonly  when 
ho  was  exhausted.  This  circumstance  seems  lo  indicate 
that,  with  kind  Ireatmeiiu  the  Wombat  might  soon  b^  ren- 
dered extremely  docile  ;  but  let  his  tutor  beware  of  giving 
l)im  provocation,  at  least  if  he  should  be  full  grown.  Be- 
sides Furneaux's  Islands,  the  Wombat  inhabits,  as  has  been 
■sea,  the  mountains  to  the  westward  of  Port  Jackson.  In  bath 
these  places  its  habillEtion  is  under  ground,  being  admirably 
formed  for  burrowing ;  but  to  what  depth  it  descends  does 
not  seero  to  be  ascertained.  According  to  the  account 
given  of  it  by  the  natives,  the  Wombat  of  (he  mountains  is 
never  soeu  during  the  day,  but  lives  retired  in  his  hole,  feed- 
ing only  in  the  night;  but  that  of  the  islands  is  seen  tofeedin 
all  parts  of  the  day.  His  food  is  not  yet  well  known ;  but 
it  seems  proliable  that  he  varies  it,  according  to  the  situation 
in  which  he  may  be  placed.  The  stomachs  of  such  as  Mr. 
Bass  examined  were  distended  with  the  coarse  wiry  gross, 
and  be,  as  well  as  others,  had  seen  tbe  animal  scratching 
among  the  dry  ricks  of  sea-weed  thrown  up  upon  the 
sliores,  but  could  never  discover  what  it  was  in  search  of. 
Now  the  inhabitant  of  (he  mountains  can  have  no  recourse 
to  the  saa-shore  far  his  (bod,  nor  can  he  find  there  any  wiry 
grass  of  the  islands,  but  must  live  upon  the  food  that  cir- 
cutnstancea  present  to  him.' 

A  letter  fVom  James  Hunter,  Es<}.,  Governor  of  the  set- 
tlement, dated  Sydney,  New  Soulh  Wales,  Augusts,  1798, 
and  published  in  Bewick's  '  Quadrupeds,'  states,  that  this 
animal,  there  called  The  JVonibarh,  was  found  uuon  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  in  lat.  4U'  3G"  S., 
where  considerable  numbers  were  cau);ht  by  the  company 
of  a  ship  which  had  been  wrecked  there  on  her  voyai^e  from 
Bengal  to  Port  Jackson.  The  same  communication  relates 
tliat  it  had  'lately  been  ilisrovered  to  be  an  inhabitant  of 
tbe  interior  of  Ibis  country  also.  Tbe  mountain  natii 
call  it  the  Womback.' 

The  specimen  dissected  by  Sir  Everard  Home  in  16. „ 
>rasbrougbt  fromoneof  the  islands  In  Bass's  Straits,  and 
lived  as  a  domestic  pet  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Clitt  for  two 

The  individual  dissected  by  Mr.  Owen  in  May,  1836,  had 
lived  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  upwards  of 
five  years. 

M.  Lesson  says  that  it  lives  in  King  Island  and  the  Fur- 
neaux  Islands,  but  that  it  does  not  exist  in  (he  ueigbbour- 
hood  of  Port  Jackson. 

The  anatomy  of  the  Wombat  will  be  found  in  Cuvier's 
■Lemons  d'Anatomie  Comparfie.'  in  Sir  Everard  Home's 
paper,  'Phil.  Trans,'  18US.  and  in  Mr.  Owen's  memoir, 
'  Zool.  Proc.,'  1836.  The  latter  obser\'e9  that  the  digestive 
organs  in  the  abdominal  cavity  presented  a  development 
corresponding  generally  lo  that  which  characterises  the  same 
')arts  in  the  phylifAagotu  Bodentt.    It  has  a  very  short 

The  fl«ah  of  the  Wombat  i«  Hid  to  be  excelleut.    Ur. 
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Hunter,  the  writer  of  the  letter  above  quoted,  tarau  it  deli- 
cate meat,  and  soma  have  remarked  that  the  animal  might 
be  easily  naturalised  in  this  country. 

The  impression  mode  upon  us  by  Mr.  Bass's  aceonni  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  Wombat  which  be  caught,  and  by  one 
that  we  have  seen  in  captivity,  is,  that  the  animal  is  of  a  low 
grade  in  point  of  intellect.  In  both  cumis,  as  long  as  il>ei<- 
was  no  positive  pain  or  disaj^reeable  seii!;aliun,  the  anuoal 
was  content,  however  new  its  situation  might  be.  Thin: 
was  nooe  of  that  anxiety  and  uneasiness  which  all  aniiujls 
of  lively  sense  show  when  suddenly  pi ai't-d  in  now  positions 
or  in  strange  places;  and  indeed  the  following  note  is  ap- 

Knded  to  Mr.  Bass's  account  of  Ihc  ca)ilure  of  bis  H  um- 
(i — "The  Kangooroo  and  some  other  animals  in  Nrw 
South  Wales  were  remarkable  for  being  doineslieal<^  b» 
soon  as  taken.'  This  may  be  one  of  tbe  consequencis  ct 
the  low  cerebral  development  generally  to  be  obtened  in 
this  group. 


Fossil  Maksupialia. 

Besides  tbe  Fossil  Opossum  (DidelpAift  Cwferi)  at  tbe 
Montraartre  Gypsum,  figured  and  described  by  Cnvier  m 
the  'Annales  du  Museum.'  and  In  his  '  Oasemena  Fossile^.' 
and  the  fossil  Dastfurui,  Hypnprymrtui,  Halmaturut,  Pfiat- 
colomys,  and  Kangaroo,  described  by  Mr.  Clift  and  Cuvirr 
and  Mr.  Pentland,  from  the  Australian  bone-caverns  and 
bone  breccia,  there  are  some  fossil  forms  now  neiwrslK 
considered  as  helunging  to  the  Marsupialia,  which  it  will 
be  necessary,  on  account  of  the  great  interest  which  altBchi-s 
to  them  both  geologically  and  zoologically,  to  mention  morr 
at  length.  We  commence  with  those  fossil  jaw*  ori^nalW 
described  as  belonging  to  tbeMarsupialia,  which  were  (bund 
at  SiooesOeld. 

Thylacothoritim.    (Owen.) 

In  consequence  of  strong  doubts*  having  been  receniK 
expressed  by  M.  de  Blainville. /rom  intpeeiion  qf  nuU. 
respecting  the  mammiferous  nature  of  the  foati!  jaw»  fuum! 
at  StonesBeld,  and  assigned  to  Ihe  MartupiaUa  by  Bmn^a 
Cuvier,  a  paper  'On  the  Jaws  of  the  'Pij/loeothfrium  Prr- 
vottii  from  StoneaHeld' was  read  before  the  G«ohu>ml 
Society  by  Richard  Owen,  Eiq^,  F.R.S.,  G.S.,  &.c^  Hum.- 
rian  professor  in  the  Royai  College  of  Surgeons,  on  iho 
:flst  of  November,  1838,  being  the  first  of  two  tDemom 
meeting  the  objections,  and  giving  a  detailed  account  <'f 
(he  fossils  from  a  careful  inspection  of  (he  origiiiaia.  la 
this  communication  Mr.  Owen  confined  hii  description  lu 
tbe  jaws  discovered  at  StoneiiSeld,  characterised  by  hs\in; 
eleven  molars  in  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  Ho  cuni- 
monced  by  observing  that  Ihe  acieniiflc  world  poccm  r . 
ample  experience  of  the  truth  and  tact  with  which  tbe  iltur 
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been  regarded  as  one  of  the  prooft  of  their  Saurian  nature ; 
but  the  exceptions  by  excess  to  the  number  seven,  assigned 
by  M.  de  Blainville  to  the  molar  teeth  in  each  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  the  insectivorous  Mammalia,  are  well  esta- 
bUi^hed,  and  have  been  long  known.  The  insectivorous 
Chrysochlore,  in  the  order  Ferae,  has  eight  molars  in  each 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw ;  the  insectivorous  Armadillos  have 
not  fewer ;  and  in  one  subgenus  (Priodon)  there  are  more 
than  twenty  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  dental  formulae  of  the  carnivorous  Cetacea,  again, 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  against  the  mam- 
miferous  character  of  the  Thylacotherium  founded  upon 
the  number  of  its  molar  teeth.  From  the  occurrence  of  the 
above  exceptions  in  recent  placental  Mammalia,  the  exam- 
ple of  a  like  excess  in  the  number  of  molar  teeth  in  the 
marsupial  fossil  ought  rather  to  have  led  to  the  expectation 
of  the  discovery  of  a  similar  case  among  existing  Marsu- 
pials, and  such  an  addition  to  our  zoological  catalogues  has, 
in  fact,  been  recently  made.  In  the  Australian  Quadruped 
described  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  under  the  name  of  Myrmeco- 
bius  an  approximation  towards  the  dentition  of  the  Thyla- 
cotherium is  exemplified,  not  only  in  the  number  of  the 
molar  teeth,  which  is  nine  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
the  Myrmecobius,  but  also  in  their  relative  size,  structure, 
and  disposition.  Lastlv,  with  respect  to  the  dentition,  Mr. 
Owen  says  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  inspect  the  fossil 
and  compare  it  with  the  jaw  of  a  small  Didelphys,  that, 
contrary  to  the  assertion  of  M.  de  Blainville,  the  teeth  and 
their  fangs  are  arranged  with  as  much  regularity  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other,  and  that  no  argument  of  the  Saurian 
nature  of  the  fossil  can  be  founded  on  this  part  of  its 
structure. 

With  respect  to  M.  de  Blainville's  as^ertion  that  the  jaw 
is  compound,  Mr.  Owen  stated  that  the  indication  of  this 
structure  near  the  lower  margin  of  the  jaw  of  the  Thylaco- 
therium is  not  a  true  suture,  but  a  vascular  groove  sunilar 
to  that  which  characterises  the  lower  jaw  of  Didelphys, 
Opossum^  and  some  of  the  large  species  of  Sorex.  iGeol, 
Froc.) 


Jaw  of  Thycalothorium  Prevostii.     Upper  figure  mngnified. 

Some  discussion  having  ensued,  in  which  Dr.  Grant  and 
Mr.  Ogilby  expressed  opinions  in  support  of  M.  de  Blain- 
ville's  views,  Mr.  Owen,  on  the  occasion  of  reading,  on  the 
9th  of  December  following,  his  paper  on  Phascalotheriwn^ 
being  the  seoond  part  of  the  'Description  of  the  Remains 
of  Marsupial  Mammalia  from  the  Stoncsfield  slate,* 
gave  a  brief  summary  of  the  characters  of  the  Thylaco- 
theriuro»  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  memoir,  and 
which  he  conceived  fully  proved  the  mammiferous  nature 
of  that  fossil.  He  stated  that  the  remains  of  the  split  con- 
dyles in  the  specimen  demonstrate  their  original  convex 
form,  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  charac- 
terises the  same  part  in  all  reptiles  and  all  ovipara;— that 
the  size,  figure,  and  position  of  tne  coronoid  process  are  such 
as  were  never  yet  witnessed  in  any  except  a  zoophagous 
mammal  endowed  with  a  temporal  muscle  suflSciently  deve- 
loped to  demand  so  extensive  an  attachment  for  working  a 
Sowerful  carnivorous  jaw; — that  the  teeth,  composed  of 
ense  ivory  with  crowns  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  enamel, 
are  everywhere  distinct  from  the  substance  of  the  jaw,  but 
have  two  fangs  deeply  embedded  in  it ; — that  these  teeth, 
which  belong  to  the  molar  series,  are  of  two  kinds ;  the 
hinder  being  bristled  with  five  cusps,  four  of  which  are 
placed  in  pairs  transversely  across  the  crown  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  anterior  or  false  molars,  having  a  different  form, 
and  only  two  or  three  cusps — characters  never  yet  found 
united  in  the  teeth  of  any  other  than  a  zoophagous  mammi- 
ferous quadruped;— that  the  general  form  of  the  jaw  corre- 
8|)onds  with  the  preceding  more  essential  indications  of  its 
mammiferous  nature.    Fully  impressed  with  the  value  of 


these  charaoten,  «a  determining  th*  dtM  lo  whieh  X\m 
fossils  belonged,  Mr.  Owen  statea  that  he  bad  sought  in  the 
next  place  fox  secondary  characters  which  night  reveal  the 
group  of  Mammalia  to  which  the  remains  could  be  aarigned, 
and  that  he  had  found  in  the  modification  of  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  combined  with  the  form,  atructure*  and  proportions 
of  the  teeth,  sufficient  evidence  to  induce  him  to  believe 
that  the  Thylacotherium  was  a  marsupial  cjuadnipCKl 

Mr.  Owen  then  recapitulated  the  objections  against  the 
mammiferous  nature  of^the  Thylacoiherian  imws  from  their 
supposed  imperfect  state,  and  repeated  his  ioimer  assertion 
that  they  are  in  a  condition  to  enable  these  characters  to  be 
fully  ascertained :  he  next  reviewed,  first  the  differences  of 
opinion  with  resnect  to  the  actual  structure  of  the  jaw ; 
and,  secondly,  with  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  admit tud 
appearances. 

1.  As  respects  the  structure. — It  has  been  asserted  that 
the  jaws  must  belong  to  cold-blooded  vertebrate,  because 
the  articular  surface  is  in  the  form  of  an  entering  ancle ;  Vy 
which  Mr.  Owen  replied,  that  the  articular  sur&ce  Is  sup- 
ported on  a  convex  condyle,  which  is  met  with  in  no  otb«.T 
class  of  vertebrata  except  in  the  Mammalia.    Again,  it  i« 
asserted  that  the  teeth  are  all  of  an  uniform  structure,  as 
in  certain  reptiles;  but,  on  reference  to  the  fossils,  Mr. 
Owen  stated  that  it  will  be  found  that  such  is  not  the  case, 
and  that  the  actual  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  teeth 
strongly  supports  the  mammiferous  theorv  of  the  foesils. 

2.  W  ith  respect  to  the  argument  founaed  on  an  inter- 
pretation of  structure,  which  really  exists,  the  author  showed 
that  the  Thylacotherium  having  eleven  molars  on  each  sifle 
of  the  lower  jaw  is  no  objection  to  its  mammiferous  nature, 
because  among  the  placental  Garni  vera  the  Cam$  Mtgaiuti^ 
has  constantly  one  more  grinder  on  each  side  of  the  lower 
jaw  than  the  usual  number;  because  the  Chryeochion, 
among  the  Insectivora,  has  also  eight  instead  of  se%en 
molars  in  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw ;  and  the  Myrme- 
cobius, among  the  Marsupialia,  has  nine  molars  on  each 
side  of  the  lower  jaw ;  and  because  some  of  the  insects  s>- 
reus  Armadillos  and  zoophagous  Cetacea  offer  still  more 
numerous  and  reptile-like  teeth,  with  all  the  true  and 
essential  characters  of  the  mammiferous  class.  The  objcc> 
tion  to  the  false  molars,  having  two  fangs,  Mr.  Owen  aLowvi 
was  futile,  as  the  greater  number  of  the  spurious  molars  m 
every  genus  of  the  placental  Fera  have  two  f^nga,  and  the 
whole  of  them  in  the  Marsupialia.  If  the  ascenaing  ramu» 
in  the  Stonesfleld  jaws  had  been  absent,  and  with  it  the 
evidence  of  their  mammiferous  nature  afforded  by  the  con- 
dyloid, coronoid,  and  angular  processes,  Mr.  Owen  stated 
that  he  conceived  the  teeth  alone  would  have  given  auth- 
cient  proof,  especially  in  their  double  fangi^  that  the  fo&s.U 
do  belong  to  tne  highest  class  of  animals. 

In  reply  to  the  objections  founded  on  the  double  fanga  •  >f 
the  Basilosaurus,  Mr.  Owen  said,  that  the  characters  <{ 
that  fossil  not  having  been  fully  given,  it  is  doubtful  t-> 
what  class  the  animd  belonged;  and  in  answer  to    t. ». 
opinion  that  certain  sharks  have  double  fiings,  he  explain v  1 
that  the  widely  bifurcate  basis  supporting  the  tooth  of  ti.« 
shark  is  no  part  of  the  actual  tooth,  but  true  bone,  ah  1 
ossified  parts  of  the  jaw  itself,  to  which  the  tooth  is  ancb\- 
losed  at  one  part,  and  the  ligaments  of  connection  attach*  , 
at  the  other.    The  form,  depth,  and  position  of  the  sc»ckt:  l» 
of  the  teeth  in  the  Thylacothere  are  precisely  similar  t^ 
those  in  the  small  Opossums.    The  colour  of  the  fus^    -, 
Mr.  Owen  said,  could  be  no  objection  to  those  aoauain*-  : 
with  the  diversity  in  this  respect,  which  obtains  in  tne  f  >«■  i 
remains  of  Mammalia.    Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  7*Ay    ; 
cothere,  the  author  stated  that  the  only  trace  of  compou  . 
structure  is  a  mere  vascular  groove  running  along  its  ki«  . : 
margin,  and  that  a  similar  structure  is  present  in  the  cctt*- 
spending  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  some  species  of  Opoaa^u  .u. 
of  the  Irombaty  of  the  Balcena  antarctica^  and  of  the  J^  ^ 
mecobius,  though  the  groove  does  not  roach  so  hx  forwax  U 
in  this  animal;  and  that  a  similar  groove  is  present  i*k  jlt 
the  lower  margin,  but  on  tlic  outer  side  of  the  jaw,  in  tii>- 
Sorex  Indicus, 

Phascolotherium.    (Owen-) 

Description  qf  the  Hal/- Jaw  qf  the  PhascoUhet  sisitt,^ 
This  fossil  is  a  right  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  t^nng      » 
internal  or  mesial  surface  exposed.    It  once  for^^  f- 
chief  ornament  of  the  private  collection  of  Mr.  Hrod^ 
whom  it  has  since  been  liberally  presented  to  tlie    '^  " 
Museum.    It  was  described  and  figured  bv  Mr.  3r^ 
(1828,  with  the  provisional  name  of  DidelpkiM  ^t^^^j^^ 
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2.  The  cbanteten  in  which  the  fottili  differ  firom  those 
families.  Mr.  Ogilby  confined  his  remarks  to  Marsupialia 
and  InsectiTora,  because  it  is  to  those  families  only  of 
lilammifers  that  the  fossils  bave  been  considered  by 
anatomists  to  belong;  and  to  the  interior  surface  of  the 
jaw,  as  the  exterior  is  not  exhibited  in  any  of  the  fossil 
specimens.  . 

1.  In  the  general  outline  of  the  jaws,  more  especially  in 
that  of  the  Didelpkys  (PhascQloiherium)  Bucklandt'h  the  au- 
thor stated  that  there  is  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  jaw 
in  recent  In^^ectivora  and  insectivorous  Marsupials ;  but  he 
observed  that  with  respect  to  the  uniform  curvature  along 
the  inferior  margin,  Cuvier  has  adduced  the  same  structure 
as  distinctive  of  the  Monitors,  Iguanas,  and  other  true 
Saurian  reptiles ;  so  that  whatever  support  these  modifica- 
tions of  structure  may  give  to  the  question  respecting  the 
marsupial  nature  of  the  Stonesfield  fossils,  as  compared 
with  other  groups  of  Mammals,  they  do  not  affect  the  pre- 
vious question  of  their  mamroiferous  nature,  as  compared 
with  reptiles  and  fishes.  The  fossil  iaws,  Mr.  Ogilby  said, 
agree  with  those  of  Mammals,  and  differ  from  those  of  all 
recent  reptiles,  jn  not  being  prolonged  backward  behind  the 
articulating  condyle ;  a  character,  in  conjunction  with  the 
former  relation,  which  would  be,  in  this  author's  opinion, 
well-nigh  incontrovertible,  if  it  were  absolutely  exclusive ; 
but  the  extinct  Saurians,  the  Pterodactyles,  Ichthyoiouri, 
and  Pletiosauri,  cotemporaries  of  the  Stonesfield  fossils, 
differ  from  their  recent  congeners  in  this  respect,  and  agree 
with  Mammals.  Mr.  Ogilby  is  of  opinion  that  the  condyle 
is  round  both  in  D,  Prevosiii  and  D.  Bucklandii,  and  is 
therefore  a  very  strong  point  in  favour  of  the  mammiferous 
nature  of  the  jaws.  The  angular  process,  he  said,  is  distinct 
in  one  specimen  of  D»  Prevostii,  and,  though  broken  off  in 
the  other,  has  left  a  well-defined  impression ;  but  that  it 
agrees  in  position  with  the  Insectivora,  and  not  the  Marsu- 
pialia,  being  situated  in  the  plane  nassing  through  the 
coronoid  process  and  the  ramus  of  tne  jaw.  In  the  D. 
BucklancUu  he  conceived,  the  process  is  entirely  wanting ; 
but  that  there  is  a  slight  longitudinal  ridge  partially  broken, 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  it,  though  placed  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  up  the  jaw,  or  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
condyle,  and  not  at  the  inferior  angular  rim  of  the  jaw. 
He  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  D,  Bucklandii  cannot 
be  properly  associated  either  with  the  Marsupial  or  Insec- 
tivorous Mammals.  The  composition  of  the  teeth,  he  con- 
ceives, cannot  be  advanced  successfully  against  the  mam- 
miferous nature  of  the  fossils,  because  animal  matter  pre- 
ponderates over  mineral  in  the  teeth  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Insectivorous  Cheiroptera,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
Myrmecobius  and  other  small  Marsupials.  In  the  jaw  of 
the  D.  Prevostii  Mr.  Ogilby  cannot  perceive  any  appear- 
ance of  a  dentary  canal,  the  fangs  of  the  teeth,  in  his 
opinion,  almost  reaching  the  inferior  margin  of  the  jaw,  and 
being  implanted  completely  in  the  bone;  but  in  the  2>. 
Bucklandii  he  has  observed,  towards  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  jaw,  a  hollow  space  filled  with  foreign  matter,  and 
very  like  a  dentary  canal.  The  double  fangs  of  the  teeth 
of  D,  Prevostii,  and  probably  of  i>.  Bucklandii^  he  said, 
are  strong  points  of  agreement  between  the  fossils  and 
mammifers  in  general ;  but  that  double  roots  necessarily 
indicate,  not  the  mammiferous  nature  of  the  animal,  but 
the  compound  form  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  most  prominent  characters  by 
which  the  Stonesfield  fossils  are  distinguished  from  recent 
mammals  of  the  insectivorous  and  marsupial  families,  Mr. 
Ogilby  mentioned,  first,  the  position  of  the  condyle,  which 
is  placed  in  the  fossil  jaws  in  a  line  rather  below  the  level 
of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  ;  and  he  stated  that  the  condyle 
not  being  elevated  above  the  line  in  the  Dasyurus  Ursinue 
and  Thylacinus  Harrisii,  is  not  a  valid  argument,  because 
those  Marsupials  are  carnivorous.  The  second  point  urged 
by  the  author  against  the  opinion  that  the  fossils  belonged 
to  insectivorous  or  marsupial  mammifers,  is  in  the  nature 
and  arrangement  of  the  teeth.  The  number  of  the  molars, 
he  conceives,  is  a  secondary  consideration ;  but  he  is  con- 
vinced that  they  cannot  be  separated  in  the  fossil  jaws  into 
true  and  false,  as  in  Mammalia ;  Uie  great  length  of  the 
fangs,  equal  to  at  least  three  times  the  depth  of  the  crowns, 
he  conceives,  is  a  strong  objection  to  the  fossils  being  placed 
in  that  class,  as  it  is  a  character  altogether  peculiar  and 
unexampled  among  mammals;  the  form  of  the  teeth  also, 

stated,  cannot  be  justly  compared  to  that  of  any  known 
ries  of  marsupial  or  insectivorous  mammiler,  bemg,  in 


the  author  s  opinion,  simply  tricufpid,  and  without  any 
appearance  of  interior  lobes.  As  to  the  oaninea  and  mci- 
sors,  Mr.  Ogilby  said  that  the  tooth  in  D.  BuekUtndu, 
which  has  been  called  a  canine,  is  not  lai^er  than  same  of 
the  presumed  incisors,  and  that  all  of  them  are  so  widely 
separated  as  to  occupv  full  five- twelfths  of  the  enure 
dental  line,  whilst  in  the  DasyuruM  viverrinut  and  othi^r 
species  of  insectivorous  Marsupials  they  occupy  one-fiNh 
{Mirt  of  the  same  space.  Their  being  arranged  longitudi- 
nally in  the  same  line  with  the  molars,  he  conceixes,  u 
another  objection,  because,  among  all  mammals,  the  im  i- 
sors  occupy  the  front  of  the  jaw,  and  stand  at  right  aogUi 
to  the  line  of  the  molars.  With  respect  to  the  suppciMrJ 
compound  structure  of  the  jaw,  Mr.  Ogilbjr  offemi  no 
formal  opinion,  but  contented  himself  with  stmply  stating 
the  appearances:  he  nevertheless  objected  to  the  grou\c« 
being  considered  the  impression  of  blood-vessels,  though  bt 
admitted  that  the  form  of  the  jaws  is  altogether  differ viit 
from  that  of  any  known  reptile  or  fish. 

From  a  due  consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  evideneo, 
Mr.  Oj^ilby  stated,  in  conclusion,  that  the  fossils  present  »<) 
many  important  and  distinctive  characters  in  eommoa  «ith 
mammals  on  the  one  hand,  and  cold-blooded  animals  un 
the  other,  that  he  does  not  think  naturalists  are  justified  at 
present  in  pronouncing  definitively  to  which  class  the  Iu^mU 
really  belong.    (Geo/.  Proc^  1838-39,  vol.  iii.) 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1839,  Mr.  Owen  pioved,  in  a 
paper  read  to  the  Geological  Society,  that  the  lo-calkHl 
Basilosaurus  of  Dr.  Harlan,  upon  which  M.  de  BlainviUe 
and  the  other  objectors,  thinking  it  to  be  a  foeail  reptile 
with  double-fanged  teeth,  had  relied  so  strongly  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  non-mammiferous  nature  of  the  Stooe^ficltl 
jaws,  is  no  Saurian  at  all,  but  a  mammiferous  animal  form- 
ing a  most  interesting  link  between  the  camivoroua  ami 
herbivorous  Cetacea;  and  in  compliance  with  the  suiei^ih- 
tion  of  Dr.  Harlan,  who,  having  compared  with  Mr.  Oven 
the  microscopic  structure  of  the  teeth  of  the  Basilo&aurys 
with  those  of  the  Dugong  and  other  animals,  admitted  tbe 
correctness  of  the  inference  of  its  mammiferous  nature, — 
Mr.  Owen  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  name  of  Ba»ti(r 
saurus  that  of  Zeuglodon.    [Whalbs.] 

Among  the  fossil  remains  collected  by  Sir  Thomas  Living- 
stone Mitchell,  in  the  caves  of  Wellington  Valley,  Austni.;i, 
and  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Gei.<> 
gical  Society  of  London,  Professor  Owen  describes  the  fol- 
lowing genera  and  species : — 

Macropus. 

Maerofpus  Atiof,  at  least  one-third  larger  than  the  JAi- 
cropus  major,  the  largest  known  existing  species  of  Kait* 
guroo,  approaching  in  the  great  size  of  its  pemaoint 
spurious  molar  to  Hyptiprymnus, 

Macropia  Titan,  as  large  as  the  preceding,  hut  differ ir.i? 
chiefly  in  the  smaller  size  of  the  permanent  spurious  mo! a*. 
which  in  this  respect  more  nearly  correspond  with  tLc 
existing  Macropus  major, 

Hypsiprymnus. 
An  undetermined  species,  rather  larger  than  uit  of  tl«e 
three  species  with  whose  crania  Mr.  Owen  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  them.    There  is  no  evidence, 
according  to  him,  that  it  agrees  with  any  existing  ftpeciew 

Phalangista. 

A  species  differing  firom  Phalangista  Vulpina  in  bavinc 
the  spurious  molar  of  relatively  smaller  site,  and  the  secv't.i 
molar  narrower ;  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw  t«  a.>o 
one  line  deeper  in  the  fossil.  Mr.  Owen  states  that  there 
is  no  proof  that  it  corresponds  with  any  existing  spectit-s ; 
but,  he  adds,  that  a  comparison  of  the  fossils  with  the  booc* 
of  these  species  (which  are  much  wanted  in  our  ostedlogioi. 
collections)  is  obviously  necessary  to  establish  the  important 
fact  of  the  specific  difference  or  otherwise  of  the  excint-i 
PhaJanger. 

Phascolomys. 

Phatolomys  MitchellU,  a  little  larger*  probably,  than  the 
existing  Wombat 

Diprotodon.  (N.  G.  Owen.) 
Mr.  Owen  applies  this  name  to  the  genus  of  Jikawia^ 
represented  by  the  anterior  extremity  of  die  ti^tA  raznoa  v( 
the  lower  jaw,  with  a  single  large  procumbent  inciaor.  <i 
which  we  give  a  reduced  figure  Mow  (a,  6).  It  had  hc«Q 
formerly  conjectured  to  bdong  to  the  Dueong,  but  t)-i 
incisor  resembles  the  oorresponding  tooth  of  tl^  Y^asDiai 


in  iti  onttnelM  ttnictnn  and  positioil  (b),  tnd  tha  Mctiou 
aftheWomlMt's  teeth.  It  difleri  however  in  the  quadri- 
lateral bguie  of  ill  traiuTene  wction,  in  which  it  corre- 
•poDda  with  iheinfarioT  ineUonof  the  Hippopotamui. 


Datyurui. 

Datj/tmu  laniariu*,  tlcnely  reiembling  Datytmu  Vrti- 
ma,  but  differing  fiom  it  in  being  one-third  larger,  and  in 
having  the  caninat  ot  leoiariet  of  proportionately  lareer 
aite.  Another  speeimea  leadi  Ur.Owen  to  doubt  wbeiuer 
it  ii  the  lower  jaw  or  the  iJiuyuriu/anianiM,  or  of  lome  ex- 
tinct tnanupial  curniTore  of  an  allietl  but  dialinct  speciei. 

The  general  re*ult  of  ihe  examination  of  the  remains 
found  in  the  Wellington  Valley  bone-caveB  ue, — liL  That 
Ihe  roisili  are  tiot  refairible  to  any  known  eiUa- Australian 
genui  of  mammals.  2nd.  That  ibg  fostilt  ire  not  refeirible, 
from  the  preaent  evidence,  to  any  exiiling  ipeciea  of  Aus- 
tralian mammal.  3rd.  That  Ihe  greater  number  certainly 
belong  lo  species  either  extinct  or  not  yet  ditcovered  living 
in  Aunlralia.  4tb.  That  Ihe  extinct  species  of  Maervptu, 
D/utfurut,  and  P/ta*eoiomyt,  especislly  Maeropi  Allot  and 
Tilan,  are  larger  than  the  largest  known  existing  species. 
Sill.  That  the  remaina  of  the  udtatory  animals,  as  the 
MacTopi  and  Huptiprymni,  are  all  of  young  individuals; 
while  those  of  the  burrewingWombst,  the  climbing  Pha- 


Interior  ()f  Eaitem  Auatralia,  &c) 

Dr.  Buckland  obwrves,  thDt  the  discovery  of  Ihe  Marnt- 
piatia,  both  in  the  teoondarf  and  tertiary  formations,  shows 
that  this  order,  so  far  from  being  of  more  recent  introduc- 
tion than  other  orders  of  Mammalia,  is  in  reality  the  first 
and  most  aniient  condition  under  which  animals  of  this 
class  appeared  upon  our  planet ; — that,  as  for  as  we  know,  it 
was  their  only  form  during  the  secondarr  period  ;^that  it 
was  co-existent  with  many  other  orders  in  the  early  parts  of 
the  tertiary  period;  and  that  its  geozrapfaieal  distribuliun 
in  the  present  creation  is  limited  to  >Iortn  and  South  Ame- 
rica, and  to  New  Holland,  with  the  adjacent  islanda. 
iBrid^ewater  Treatite.) 

MARSUPIOCRINITKS,  a  ^enui  of  Crinoidea.  re- 
cently proposed  by  Profeiior  Phillips  for  some  romorkable 
fossils  noticed  by  Mr.  Murchison  in  the  strata  of  the  Silu- 
rian system.  {The  Siluriaa  SyMlem,ji\.lS,T.3.)  Tbeorma 
are  formed  of  two  rows  of  calcareous  plates. 

MARSUPIOCRINITES.  [ENCR[»tTiBS,vol.ix.,p.393.] 

M.\RSUPI*rES,  a  fossil  genus  of  Eehinadermala,  es- 
tablished by  Miller  in  his  work  on  Ihe  Ciinoidea.  In 
many  respects  it  resembles  the  Crinoidea,  but  has  no  slem. 
[Encrinites,  vol.  ix..  p.  393]    It  belongs  lo  the  chalk. 

MARTABAN.    rTBNASseRiu.] 

MARTEL,  CHARLBS.    [Crarlxs  Mabtbl.1 

UARTELLO  TOWER,  a  circular  building  of'^masonry, 
generally  two  stories  high ;  the  lowor  story  is  divided  into 
chambers  for  Ihe  reception  of  stores,  and  the  upper  serves 
OS  ■  casemate  for  troops :  the  rootk  are  vaulted,  uud  that  of 
the  upper  story  is  shell-proof.  The  wall  of  Ihe  building 
terminate*  above  in  a  parapet;  and,  on  the  te^replein  of  Ihe 
roof,  are  placed  pieces  of  artillery  which  rest  on  platforms 
of  Jniber  traversing  on  pivots,  so  that  the  guns  are  capable 
of  oeing  flied  in  any  direction.  The  entrances  are  at  a 
ootutiderable  height  above  the  ground,  and  over  these  are 
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maahicolBtioni.    The  whole  work  is  geuenllj  ramiuided 
by  a  diich  and  glacis. 

It  i«  probable  that  the  name  of  such  works  should  be 
Mortella  Towers,  since  it  is  supposed  lo  have  been  derived 
from  that  of  a  fort  in  Mortella  (Myrtle)  Bay,  CoraKfe, 
which  after  a  gallant  resistance  was  taken  in  1794  by« 
British  naval  force.  Several  such  towers  were,  during  lbs 
late  war,  built  on  Ihe  coasts  of  this  country,  in  Jersey,  and 
elsewhere;  but  most  of  them  hare,  since  the  peace,  been 
taken  down,  itam  an  opinion  that  the  defence  which  could 
be  made  from  them,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  would  not 
be  adequate  lo  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair. 

MARTEN,  or  MARTIN  (Mammalogy),  the  name  of  a 
carnivorous  quadruped  (MutMa  Maries,  Linn.),  of  the 
Weasel  ftimily,  [Weaskl.] 
MARTHA'S  VINEYARD.  [Massachusetts.] 
MARTI.\LLAW  is  a  series  of  regulations  made  to  pro- 
serve  order  and  discipline  in  Ihe  aimy,  and  enforced  by  the 
prompt  decisions  of  courts-martial ;  this  is  generally  how- 
ever called  military  law.  During  the  existence  of  a  rebel- 
lion, when,  in  conseijuence  of  the  ordinary  processes  of 
general  law  becoming  ineffectual  for  the  security  of  life  and 
properly  in  any  province  or  state,  Ihe  legislature  has  ap- 
pointed that  a  military  force  shall  be  employed  to  suppress 
the  disordeia  and  secure  the  offenders — and  when  the  trial 
of  Ihe  latter  takes  plai'd  according  to  the  practice  of  miliiorf 
courts,  that  province  or  state  is  said  to  be  subject  lo  mar- 
On  the  occurrence  of  such  a  calamity  in  any  part  of  iho 
British  dominion;),  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  jointly 
with  the  crown,  determine  that  b  temporary  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  shall  take  place.  This  measure  is, 
of  course,  adopted  only  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  on 
account  of  the  abuses  to  which  it  may  give  rise ;  and  Ihe 
necessity  of  it  and  the  lime  of  its  duration  are  always  stated 
in  the  provisions  of  the  decree.  The  act  by  which  roartiat 
law  was  declared  in  Ireland  during  the  Rebellion  in  179B 
may  be  seen  in  Tytler's  Ettay  on  MUitary  Law,  Appendix, 
No.  6. 

In  merely  local  tumults  the  military  commander  is  called 
upon  to  act  with  his  troops  only  when  the  civil  authoritiea 
have  failed  in  preserving  peace ;  and  the  retpoosibility  of 
employing  soldiera  on  such  occasions  falls  entirely  upon  the 
magistrate.  The  military  officer  must  then  effect  by  force 
what  by  other  means  could  not  be  effected ;  and,  for  Ihe 
consequences,  the  officer  can  be  answerable  only  to  a  mili- 
larv  court  or  lo  the  parliament  of  the  nation. 

The  constitution  of  this  country  permits  a  military  law 
Ibr  the  government  of  the  army,  even  in  timet  of  internal 
tranquillily,  to  co-exist  with  the  general  law  of  the  land. 
But  the  fbrmer  applies  to  military  persons  only;  among 
these  its  jurisdiction  comprehends  all  matters  relating  to 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  to  the  cognizance  of  which  the 
civil  courts  are  not  competent — as  disobedience  of  orders, 
cowardice,  8cc. ;  and  extends  to  such  crimes  as  desertion, 
mutiny,  and  holding  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  ciliien  who  ii  not  engaged  in  the 
military  profession  is  subject  to  Ihe  general  laws  of  the  land 
alone,  and  iifVee  ftom  all  the  restraints  which,  by  Ihe  necessity 
of  preserving  discipline,  are  imposed  on  the  soldier:  heishia 
own  master,  he  can  dispose  of  his  lime  at  pleasure,  and  the 
peculiar  regulations  of  the  military  service  are,  tu  him,  aa 
though  they  did  not  exist. 

Tbif  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  persons  with 
respect  to  military  law  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  *  Mutiny 
Act.'  as  it  is  called,  which  was  first  passed  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  subjects  of  tfaii 
realm  cannot  be  punished  in  any  other  manner  than  con- 
fbmiably  lo  the  common  laws  of  Ihe  country.  But  an  ex- 
ception is  immediately  made  in  the  case  of  military  persons  { 
and  there  follow  several  enactments  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  soldiera  who  shall  mutinv,  excite  sedition,  or 
desert  from  the  service,  lo  a  more  exemplary  and  speedy 
punishment  then  the  usual  fbrms  of  law  will  allow. 

Immediately  after  the  Norman  conquest  of  this  country 
the  military  law  consisted  in  the  obligation  imposed  cin  the 
vassals  of  the  crown  lo  follow  the  king  to  Ihe  field, 
under  penalty  of  a  pecuniary  fine  or  the  Ibrfbitura  of  their 
land.  Bui  the  Brst  known  record  concerning  the  regula- 
tion of  Ihe  army  is  believed  to  be  that  which  was  made  in 
the  leign  of  King  John ;  and  this  relates  chiefly  to  tb»  pur- 
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Hennr  v.,  and  the  itatutes  of  Henry  VITl.,  contain  many 
useful  rules  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  army. 
They  prescribe  obedience  to  the  king  and  the  commanders; 
they  award  punishments  for  gaming,  theft,  and  other  crimes; 
for  raising  raise  alarms  in  the  camp,  and  for  the  seizure  of 
religious  persons.  They  also  contain  regulations  concern- 
ing the  disposal  of  prisoners  taken  in  battle,  and  concern- 
ing the  stakes,  fascines,  ladders,  and  other  materials  for  mili- 
tary operations,  with  which  the  soldiers  were  to  provide 
themselves.    {Cfrose,  vol.  ii.) 

The  early  kings  of  this  country  do  not  appear  to 
have  exercised,  generally,  a  discretionarv  power  over  the 
army ;  for  a  statute  of  Edward  I.  states  tnat  the  king  had 
power  to  punish  soldiers  only  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  The  court  of  high  constable  and  high  marshal  of 
England  had  for  many  years  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all 
military  affairs,  and  this  was  sometimes  extended  oyer  the 
civil  courts.  But  the  power  of  that  court  was  restrained  by 
a  statute  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  (1386),  and  it  subse- 
quently expired.  From  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  the  enactment  of  laws  fbr  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army  depended  on  the  king  alone. 

The  excesses  which,  during  the  last-mentioned  reign,  were 
committed  by  the  undisciplined  army  which  that  ill-advised 
nrince  quartered  on  such  of  the  people  as  had  refused  to 
lend  money  to  the  crown  for  raising  them,  led  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  martial  law,  by  which  power  was  given  to 
the  magistrates  to  arrest  and  execute  the  persons  guilty  of 
murders,  robberies,  and  other  crimes,  as  in  time  of  war. 
The  petition  qf  right  abolished  martial  law  for  a  time  in 
this  country,  but  it  was  subsequently  restored  by  the  par- 
liament, and  several  ordinances  of  great  severity  were  dur- 
ing the  interregnum  enacted  respecting  the  maintenance 
of  discipline.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  II., 
after  tlie  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  several  execu- 
tions took  place  by  martial  law ;  and  this  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  law  was  exercised 
in  Great  Britain.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  pre- 
sent regular  code  was  established  for  the  government  of 
the  army ;  and  this,  under  the  name  of  the  '  Mutiny  Act/ 
has  ever  since  been  annually  renewed  by  parliament. 

(Grose,  Military  Antiquities;  Ty tier's  Essay  on  Military 
Law,  by  Charles  James;  Samuel,  Hist'jrical  Account  qfthe 
British  Army;  Major  Adye,  Treatise  on  Military  Law ; 
Major-General  C.  J.  Napier,  Remarks  on  Military  Lau>. 
See  also  Courts-Martial.) 

MARTIA'LIS,  MARCUS  VALERIUS,  was  a  native 
of  Bilbilis  [BilbilisI  in  Spain,  where  he  was  born  on  the 
Calends  of  March,  about  the  year  40  aj).  Very  few  parti- 
culars of  his  life  are  ascertained,  and  even  these  are  prin- 
cipally collected  from  his  own  writings.  He  came  to  Rome 
at  an  early  age,  and  passed  about  thirty-five  years  of  his  life 
in  that  city.  He  left  Rome  probably  about  the  commence- 
ment of  lYajan's  reign,  and  retired  to  his  native  town.  The 
emperor  Titus  appears  to  have  been  his  first  imperial 
patron.  Domitian,  the  successor  of  Titus,  gave  him  the 
'jus  trium  liberorum,'  and  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of 
tribune  {Epig.  ii.  91 ;  iiL  95),  for  which  and  other  favours 
the  grateful  poet  made  a  most  abundant  return  of  flattery. 
Some  critics  have  supposed  that  the  author  was  married, 
and  had  a  wife  Marcella  (xii.,  21,  31);  but  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  his  writings  is  on  the  whole  the  other 
way.  Martial  was  acquainted  with  most  of  his  literary 
contemporaries,  Juvenal,  Quintilian,  Pliny  the  younger, 
and  others,  as  appears  from  his  own  writings  (ii^  90 ;  xil, 
18,  &c.). 

There  are  extant  of  Martial  fourteen  books,  entitled 
'  Epigrammata,*  of  which  the  thirteenth  also  bears  the 
particular  name  of  Xenia,  and  the  fourteenth  that  of  Apo- 
phoreta.  A  book  called  '  Spectaculorum  laber,'  which  is 
prefixed  to  the  '  Epigrams,  contains  a  number  of  small 
poems  on  the  shows  of  Titus  and  Domitian,  and,  as  some 
critics  suppose,  may  not  be  idtogether  the  work  of  Martial 
The  whole  collection  contains  above  1 500  epigrams. 

Many  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial  belong  to  that  class  of 
compositions  which  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  epi- 
grams, and  may  be  considered  as  the  prototype  of  that 
species  of  composition:  they  are  short  pieces,  varying  in 
length  from  two  lines  to  four,  six,  or  more,  the  point  of 
which  is  generally  contained  in  the  last  line.  Like  modern 
compositions  of  this  kind,  the  thought  is  often  forced  and 
laboured,  and  the  whole  meaning  sometimes  obscure.  Other 
of  his  compositions  belong  to  that  class  more  properly  called 


epigrams  [Epigram],  according  to  the  original  lignifloatinn 
of  the  woid,  and  are  often  characterized  by  great  fclirit)  of 
expression :  they  are  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  con- 
tain much  matter  that  needs  and  requires  comment  There 
is  perhaps  no  Roman  writer  extant  whose  works,  if  veil 
studied,  would  be  so  useful  as  Martial  in  illustrating  the 
period  in  which  he  lived.  Martial's  description  or  \va 
native  Bnbilis  and  the  river  Sale  (Xalon)  which  flows  by  it, 
and  several  other  pieces,  show  a  taste  for  a  country  life,  and 
a  poetic  vein  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Horace  (i.  50,  &c.). 
The  twelfth  book  of  his  *  Epigrams'  was  published  after  his 
return  to  Bilbilis  (xii.  3). 

Many  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial  are  as  gross  and  obscene 
as  thought  and  expression  can  make  them ;  as  to  which  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  manners  of  bis  a^  did 
not  forbid  the  publication  of  obscene  poetry,  and  that  m  this 
respect  Martial  was  no  worse  than  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries. In  the  Dolphin  edition  the  most  obscene  epigram* 
have  been  carefully  selected  and  placed  together  at  the  end 
of  the  work,  for  reasons  which,  as  there  given,  do  not  ap- 
pear very  satisfactory. 

The  eaitions  and  translations  of  Martial  are  very  nume- 
rous. There  are  several  English  translations,  the  latest  of 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  that  by  James  Slpbinstone, 
London,  1782. 

MARTI6UES,  LES,  a  town  in  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Bouches  du  Rhdne,  on  the  channel  which  fonus 
the  communication  between  the  ^tang  or  lake  of  Mar- 
tig  aes,  or  Berre,  and  the  sea.  It  consists  of  three  parts 
communicating  with  each  other  by  bridges :  the  most  an- 
tient  part,  called  the  Isle,  is  on  an  island  m  the  mid  channel ; 
the  other  two,  called  Jonqui^res  and  Ferridres,  are  on  the 
south-east  and  north-west  banks  respectively.  The  strei'ta 
are  generally  well  laid  out  and  the  houses  neatW  built. 
The  banks  of  the  channel  are  lined  with  quays.  Tnet^  are 
a  spacious  and  regularly  built  town-hall  and  a  handsoine 
church.  The  population  in  1831  was  5335  for  the  totin,  or 
7379  for  tlie  whole  commune;  the  inhabitants  are  engaged 
as  seamen,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  in  ship-buildiui^, 
and  in  the  fishery  on  the  lake.  They  export  oil,  wine;  salt, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  fish.  The  fish  of  the  Mediterranctiii 
resort  periodically  to  the  lake,  where  the  greater  part  an 
taken  by  the  fishermen. 

MARTIN  (Ornithology),  the  name  for  some  of  tbe 
Swallow  tribe,  as  the  House  Martin  {Hirundo  urbica,  Linn.), 
the  Bank  or  Sand  Martin  (Hirundoriparia),  ^nd  the  Bla^k 
Martin  or  Swi/t,    [Swallows.] 

MARTIN  I.,  a  Tuscan  by  birth,  succeeded  Theodore  L 
in  the  see  of  Rome,  a.d.  649.  He  held  a  council  of  Italian 
bishops  in  the  Lateran  church,  in  which  the  Motiothehtet 
were  condemned.  The  emperor  (3onstans  II.,  who  fovourtil 
the  Monothelites,  gave  oraers  to  the  exarch  of  Ravenna  to 
seize  the  person  of  the  pope.  Martin  was  taken  to  Constan- 
tinople, wnere  a  judiciad  inquiry  was  instituted  aeainst  bim 
for  aisobedience  to  the  emperor,  and  he  was  baniuied  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  he  died  in  655.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Eugenius  I. 

MARTIN  II.,  called  bv  some  Marinus  1.,  succeedol 
John  Vni.  in  882,  and  died  in  884.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Adrian  III. 

MARTIN  ni.,  called  by  some  Marinus  II.,  a  Roman 
by  birth,  succeeded  Stephen  VIII.  in  943.  He  died  ux 
946,  and  was  succeeded  by  Agapitus  II. 

MARTIN  IV.,  cardinal  Simon  de  Brie,  a  native  r.f 
France,  succeeded  Nicholas  III.  in  the  papal  chair  in  PJb), 
through  the  influence  of  Charles  of  Anjou»  king  of  Sicilv 
and  Naples.  The  Sicilian  Vespers  in  1282  having  deprivrii 
Charles  of  Sicily,  Martin  excommunicated  Peter  of  Aragon, 
whom  the  Sicilians  had  elected  king,  but  bis  excommunica- 
tion was  of  no  more  avail  than  the  arms  of  the  Anger  int, 
for  the  Sicilians  stood  firm  against  both.  Martin  excom- 
municated the  Byzantine  emperor  Michael,  by  which  he 
widened  the  breach  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  ehurcbes. 
He  died  in  1 285,  and  was  succeeded  by  Honoriua  IV. 

MARTIN  v..  Cardinal  Otbo  Colonna,  of  an  illustrious 
Roman  family,  was  chosen  by  the  council  of  Constoiicv, 
after  the  deposition  of  John  XXIII.  and  of  the  two  ant.* 
popes  Gregory  and  Benedict.  Martin  closed  the  council  of 
Constance,  in  April,  1417,  without  its  havinz  effected  i:.c 
reforms  in  the  church  which  were  expecteo  from  it  bi 
Europe  in  general.    Martin  however  promised  to  call  i  J- 

S ether  a  new  council  for  the  purpose,  which  after  much 
elay  met  first  at  Siena  and  afterwards  at  Basle  in  SwitMi 
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lured  by  tbe  English  in  1810,  and  finally  restoied  by  tbe 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1814,  since  which  time  it  has  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  France.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  vear  (1839)  the  island  suffered  the  shock  of  an 
earthqusike,  which  did  considerable  damage  to  the  town  of 
St.  Pierre,  and  almost  wholly  destroyed  Port  Royal,  in  which 
town  upwards  of  500  persons  were  killed  by  the  falling  of 
the  buildings,  including  nearly  all  the  inmates  of  the  prin- 
cipal hospital.  The  works  and  the  negro  villages  of  many 
of  the  sugar  plantations  were,  destroyed  by  the  same 
shock. 
MARTLET.    [Heraldry.] 

MARTOS.  IVAN  PETROVTTCH,  director  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Arts,  St.  Petersburg,  was  not  only  the  most 
eminent  sculptor  Russia  has  yet  produced  (and  she  has 
given  birth  to  a  Prokophiev  and  a  Kozlovaky),  but  one  who 
would  have  ranked  high  in  almost  any  age  or  country. 
The  number  of  bis  works  is  very  considerable,  and  among 
tbe  more  important  are  the  following  public  monuments : — 
tlie  bronze  colossal  group  of  the  patriot  Minin  and  Poz- 
harsky,  at  Moscow ;  tbe  monument  to  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, at  Tai^anrog;  the  statue  of  the  duke  of  Richelieu, 
at  Odessa ;  Potemkin*s  monument,  at  Cherson ;  and  that 
erected  in  honour  of  Lomonosov,  at  Arkhangel.  Martos 
has  been  styled  the  Canova  of  Russia;  and  whQe  some 
have  admitted  that  his  works  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
great  Italian  artist  in  point  of  refined  elegance  and  high 
finish,  they  assert  them  to  be  free  from  that  mannerism  and 
over-studied  gracefulness  which  were  Canova*s  defects.  It 
has  been  further  admitted  that  they  do  not  evince  euual 
power  of  imagination  with  those  of  his  countryman  Koz- 
lovsky,  although  on  the  other  hand  they  stand  the  test  of  a 
critical  scrutiny  much  better.  Their  characteristics  are 
nobleness  of  conception,  truth  of  expression,  and  freedom, 
without  negligence,  of  execution.  In  tbe  draping  of  his 
figures  he  was,  if  anything,  superior  to  Canova,  besides  which 
he  had  a  oarticular  talent  for  bas-relief  subjects.  One  of 
tbe  most  aomired  of  these  is  that  which  adorns  the  monu- 
ment of  the  grand-duchess  Helena  Paulovna,  and  which 
represents  Hymen  extinguishing  a  torch.  Martos  died 
April  17ih,  1835,  being  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age. 

MARTYN,  HENRY,  known  B%The  MissionaryMm 
1781,  died  1812.  The  short  life  of  this  amiable  and  zealous 
man  may  thus  in  brief  be  delineated.  His  birth  was  obscure. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  person  who  had  been  a  labourer  in  the 
mines  at  Gwennap  m  Cornwall,  but  who  was  probably  a 
person  of  talent  and  virtue,  as  he  raised  liimself  to  the 
situation  of  clerk  to  a  merchant  at  Truro,  in  which  town 
Henry  Marty n  was  born.  He  had  his  education  in  the 
grammar-school  of  Truro,  and  having  acquired  a  consider- 
able share  of  grammar  learning,  he  tried  for  a  scholarship 
in  (>)rpu8  Christi  College,  Oxford ;  but  failing  in  this,  in 
1797  he  entered  Saint  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Here 
he  pursued  his  studies  with  such  energy,  that  in  1 80 1  be 
came  out  senior  wrangler.  During  this  period  also  his 
mind  became  directed  with  more  than  common  earnestness 
to  the  truths  of  revelation.  The  death  of  his  father  is  thought 
to  have  affected  him  at  this  period  of  his  life  so  deeply  as 
to  have  had  no  small  share  in  turning  his  thoughts  into  the 
channel  in  which  from  this  time  they  continued  to  flow ; 
and  not  less  the  intimacy  which  at  this  time  began  with  the 
Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  the  celebrated  evangelical  preacher 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  was  chosen  fellow  of 
St.  John's  in  March,  1802;  but  out  of  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
relidon,  he  finally  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  work 
in  which  many  of  his  countrymen  had  by  that  time  begun  to 
engage  themselves,  of  proMgating  Christianity  in  nations 
which  had  not  received  it.  There  had  been,  it  is  true,  a  So- 
ciety in  England  associated  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  the 
gospel  in  foreign  parts,  but  a  new  impulse  and  a  new  energy 
were  given  to  sucn  operations  by  the  establishment  of  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  supported  by  tbe  Methodists,  the  Inde- 
pendent Dissenters,  and  by  the  Evangelical  party  in  'the 
church.  Mr.  Martyn  was  not  content  with  supporting  this 
object  by  his  influence  at  home,  but  he  proposed  himself  to 
the  African  and  Eastern  Missionary  Society  as  a  person 
willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  missionary  in  the  £ast» 
and  finally  embarked  for  India  in  1 805. 
It  now  became  necessary  that  he  should  make  himself 
4ter  of  the  languages  of  the  countries  which  he  was  about 
'sit;  and  with  what  success  he  studied  them  is  evi- 
ed  by  the  tttct  that  he  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
ilatioss  of  the  New  Testament  made  under  the  inAtruc* 


tions  of  the  Missionary  Society,  both  into  Persian  and 
Hindustanee.  He  made  also  some  progress  in  an  Arabic 
translation.  In  his  capacity  of  missionary  he  traTcr^vd 
large  tracts  both  of  Inditi  and  Persia.  After  abu\e  fi:e 
years'  labour  in  these  countries,  his  health  began  to  decliiu*. 
and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  he  would  see  his  native 
shores  no  more.  He  did  however  make  the  attempt  to 
return ;  but  his  strength  wholly  failing  him,  he  was  obliged 
to  halt  at  Tokat,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  250  miles  from  Con- 
stantinople, where  in  a  few  days  he  died.  The  regrets  in 
England  which  this  event  occasioned  were  great.  Much 
was  expected  from  him,  and  much  would  probably  ha\«* 
been  done  by  him  in  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself.  As  it  was,  he  brought  not  a  few  both  Hindus 
and  Mohammedans  to  make  profession  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  he  caused  the  Scriptures  to  be  extensively  disperved 
among  a  people  who  had  not  previously  known  them. 

An  interesting  account  of  his  life,  compiled  from  vanoui 
Journals  left  by  him,  was  published  by  the  Rer.  John 
Sargent,  1819. 
MARTYR,  JUSTIN.    [Justin  Martyr.] 
MARTYRS,    MARTYROLOGY,    from   the    Greek 
Martur  or  Martus  (fiaprvp  or  fiaprvc)»  a  witnest. 

By  the  term  martyr  we  now  generally  understand  a' 
person  who  suffers  death  rather  than  renounce  his  rcli4,'iou4 
opinions;  and  those  who  have  made  a  profession  of  their 
fkith  and  thereby  endured  sufferings  short  of  death  are 
called  cof\feisor9.  These  terms  appear  to  have  been  used 
in  the  same  sense  by  some  of  the  early  Christian  wnter» ; 
but  others  give  the  title  of  martyr  to  all  who  suffered  tor- 
tures on  account  of  their  faith,  and  that  of  amfesior  to 
those  who  were  only  imprisoned  for  its  avowal.  Tertulhnn 
calls  the  latter  'martyres  designati,*  mariyrt  elect  Tlie 
duty  of  enduring  suffering,  and  even  death,  for  the  sake  ui 
religion  was  plainly  taught  by  Christ  and  the  apostle*. 
(Matt^  X.  17-39 ;  xvi.  25;  Pev.,  ii.  10,  11.)  In  the  Actt  if 
the  Apostles  we  have  several  instances  of  the  patience  antl 
even  exultation  of  the  first  Christians  under  persecution ; 
and  in  some  passages  martyrs  are  spoken  of  with  peculmr 
honour.  (Acte^  xxii.  20;  2  Tim,,  i.  8 ;  Bev.,  il.  13 ;  vi.  9-1 1 ; 
xvii.  6 ;  XX.  4.)  The  annals  of  the  early  Cbristian  church 
contain  the  histories  of  many  martyrs,  whose  astonish it:^ 
fortitude  under  the  most  cruel  tortures  was  doubtless  one 
great  cause  of  the  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity.  Amon^ 
the  earliest  and  most  valuable  documents  relating  to  this 
subject  are  the  letter  of  the  church  at  Smyrna,  giving  an 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  (a.d.  167),  and  that 
of  the  churches  at  Lyon  and  Vienne  (a.i>.  177X  concern  in;: 
the  martyrs  who  suffered  in  the  same  reign,  namely,  ilia: 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  (Eusebius,  £ce,  Ht%t^ 
iv.  5;  V.  i. ;  and  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  vii.,  p.  150,  editiuo 
of  1831.)  We  learn  from  these  accounts  that  raart>Ts  werv 
highly  honoured  by  the  church,  but  we  read  nothing  of  that 
intercessory  power  nor  of  those  extraordinary  ph%*tlegn 
which  were  ascribed  to  them  in  later  ages.  The  degree  of 
honour  paid  to  them  is  expressed  by  the  writers  of  tbe  letter 
from  Smyrna,  where  they  state  that  the  governor  was  in- 
duced to  refuse  their  request  to  have  the  bodv  of  Polycarp 
delivered  to  them,  '  lest  they  should  leave  him  that  was 

crucified,  to  worship  this  man ; little  oonsidenn^ 

that  we  can  never  forsake  Christ,  who  has  sulfered  for  tl.e 
salvation  of  all  men.  Him  we  worship  as  the  Son  of  Gt»l 
The  martyrs  we  love  as  the  disciples  and  imitators  of  th« 
Lord.'  But  in  less  than  a  century  the  reverenoe  felt  Vy- 
wards  martyrs  became  quite  extravagant  and  snpersKiitouv 
We  learn  from  the  writing  of  CVprian,  bishop  of  Carf  ha^e 
(A.D.  248),  that  the  sufferings  of  martyrdom  were  held  t  > 
purge  away  the  stain  of  sin,  so  that  the  martyr  was  admitted 
at  once  into  paradise  without  needing  thefiiesof  mirgator^ : 
martyrs  were  thought  to  expiate  by  their  blood  not  c*i.\» 
their  own  sins,  but  those  of  other  men,  and  even  of  tb'r 
church ;  and  the  fiery  baptism  of  martyrdom  was  accouiitcd 
of  equal  efficacy  with  the  sacraments  of  Christ  lite  eec^ 
of  pain  was  believed  to  be  blunted  or  even  removed  by  n-.- 
raculous  power.  If  they  expired  under  their  torture^ 
temples  (called  martyrum  coii/essiones  or  memoriet}  ^er^ 
built  over  their  ^ves,  yearly  festivals  were  instituted  xn 
their  honour,  their  relics  were  held  sacred  and  Ixdiewd  t  > 
have  the  power  of  working  mhades,  and  their  xnt»Tt«ssji  n 
with  God  was  invoked  as  being  peculiarly  prevalent,  i: 
their  sufferings  fell  short  of  death,  they  had  ever  after  ib« 
highest  authority  in  the  church.  But  these  bonourk  ftppc^r 
sometimes  to  have  had  a  bad  effect  oq  thfltte  to  witom  tbey 
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On  his  return  he  began  to  correspond  with  his  constituents 
almost  every  post. 

The  following  passages  are  characteristic  both  of  the  man 
and  the  times : — 

*  Nov.  14,  1667. — Really  the  business  of  the  House  hath 
been  of  late  so  earnest  daily  and  so  busy,  that  1  have  not 
had  the  time  and  scarce  vigour  left  me  by  night  to  write  to 
you  ;  and  to-day,  because  I  would  not  omit  any  lone;er,  I 
lose  my  dinner  to  make  sure  of  this  letter.'  Letter  to  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  Hull. 

*  April  14,  1670. — The  king  about  ten  o'clock  took  boat 
Vi'\i\\  Lauderdale  only,  and  two  ordinary  attendants,  and 
rowed  awhile  as  towards  the  bridge ;  but  soon  turned  back 
to  the  Parlt.  Stairs,  and  so  went  up  into  the  House  of  Lords 
and  took  his  seat.  Almost  all  of  them  were  amazed,  but 
all  seemed  so,  and  the  duke  of  York  especially  was  very 
much  surprised.  He  told  them  it  was  a  privilege  he  claimed 
from  his  ancestors,  to  be  present  at  their  deliberations. 
After  three  or  four  days*  continuance,  the  lords  were  very 
well  used  to  the  king's  presence,  and  sent  the  lord-steward 
and  lord-chamberlain  to  him  to  enquire  when  they  might 
wait  as  an  House  on  him,  to  render  their  humble  thanks 
for  the  honour  he  did  them.  The  hour  was  appointed  them, 
and  they  thanked  him,  and  he  took  it  well.  The  king  has 
ever  since  continued  his  session  among  them,  and  says,  *'  it 
is  better  than  going  to  a  play." '  Letter  to  fVilliam  Eams- 
den,  Esq. 

The  Tollowing  presents  a  curious  picture  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  II. : — 

'  The  king  having,  upon  pretence  of  the  great  prepara- 
tions of  his  neighbours,  demanded  300,000/.  for  his  navy 
(though,  in  conclusion,  he  hath  not  sent  out  any),  that  the 
parliament  should  pay  his  debts,  which  the  ministers  would 
never  particularize  to  the  House  of  Commons,  our  house 
gave  several  bills.  You  see  how  far  things  were  stretched 
beyond  reason,  there  being  no  satisfaction  how  those  debts 
were  contracted ;  and  all  men  foreseeing  that  what  was 
given  would  not  be  applied  to  discharge  the  debts,  which  I 
hear  are  at  this  day  risen  to  four  millions,  but  diverted  as 
formerly.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  number  of  the  con- 
stant courtiers,  increased  by  the  apostate  patriots,  who  were 
bought  off  for  that  term,  some  at  six»  others  at  ten,  one  at 
fifteen  thousand  pounds,  in  money;  besides  what  offices, 
lands,  and  reversions  to  others,  that  it  is  a  mercy  they  gave 
not  away  the  whole  land  and  liberty  of  England.  The  duke 
of  Buckingham  is  again  140,000/.  in  debt,  and,  by  this 
prorogation,  his  creditors  have  time  to  tear  all  his  lands  in 
pieces.  The  House  of  Commons  has  run  almost  to  the  end 
of  their  line,  and  are  grown  extremely  chargeable  to  the 
king  and  odious  to  the  people.  They  have  signed  and 
sealed  10,000/.  a  year  more  to  the  duchess  of  Cleveland, 
who  has  likewise  near  10,000/.  a  year  out  of  the  new  farm 
of  the  country  excise  of  beer  and  ale  ;  6000/.  a  year  out  of 
the  post-othce  ;  and,  they  say,  the  reversion  of  all  the  king's 
leases ;  the  reversion  of  all  places  in  the  custom-house,  the 
green  wax,  an  d,  indeed,  what  not.  All  promotions,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  pass  under  her  cognizance.* 

In  1672  Marvell  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr. 
Samuel  Parker  (afterwards  nominated  bishop  of  Oxford  by 
James  H.).  The  following  are  a  few  of  Parker's  opinions, 
published  in  1670,  in  a  book  entitled  *  Ecclesiastical  Polity.* 
'  It  is  better  to  submit  to  the  unreasonable  impositions  of 
Nero  and  Caligula  than  to  hazard  the  dissolution  of  the 
state.*  •  Princes  may  with  less  hazard  give  liberty  to  men's 
vices  than  to  their  consciences.'  Of  the  different  sects  then 
subsisting  he  held  *  that  tenderness  and  indulgence  to  such 
men  were  to  nourish  vipers  in  our  bowels,  and  the  most 
sottish  neglect  of  our  own  quiet  and  security.* 

Marvell's  various  publications  were  mostly  of  a  temporary 
interest.  Mr.  Dove  gives  the  following  account  of  the  close 
of  his  career.  *  Marvell  had  now  rendered  himself  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  usual  friends  of  a  corrupt  court,  and  to  the 
heir  presumptive,  James,  duke  of  York,  that  he  was  beset 
on  all  sides  by  powerful  enemies,  who  even  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  menace  his  Ufe.  Hence  he  was  obliged  to  use 
great  caution,  to  appea.  seldom  in  public,  and  frequently  to 
conceal  the  place  of  h»s  abode ;  but  all  his  care  proved  in- 
effectual to  presene  him  from  their  vengeance,  for  he  died 
on  the  16lh  of  August,  1678,  aged  fifty-eight  years,  not 
without  strong  suspicions  (as  his  constitution  was  entire 
nd  vigorous)  of  having  suffered  under  the  effect  of  poison.' 
Life  of  A  ndreiv  Marvel/^  p.  65,  London,  18.32.) 

Marveirs  powers  as  a  poet  yere  not  sufficient  to  ensure 


him  lasting  fame.  Few  or  none  of  his  poetical  compositions 
any  more  than  his  prose,  obtained  a  lasting  pupulaiu> 
Many  of  his  verses,  particularly  the  satirical,  are  detacttl 
by  the  coarseness  of  his  time,  from  which  his  conteropotin, 
Milton,  is  so  remarkably  free.  Others  display  a  degree  <.f 
feeling  and  a  perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  expre«?iii 
with  a  harmony  of  versification  and  felicity  of  laiiguuu« 
which  not  unfrequently  recall  the  '  L' Allegro'  and  'll  Pen- 
seroso'of  Milton.  But  Marvell's  verse  did  not  po^^^n 
sufficient  vitality  to  secure  its  continued  existence,  lie 
says  of  it  himself,  with  a  sort  of  prophetic  truth,  in  L.s 
lines  to  '  His  Coy  Mistress,* — 

■  But  at  my  back  I  alwan  heax 
lime's  win;;o(l  chariot  buxryiDg  near  { 
And  yondpr  all  before  us  U« 
DokortM  of  \  ast  oteraity. 
Thy  beauty  shall  no  more  be  foand. 
Nor  in  thy  marble  vault  sball  touad 
My  echuiug  soott;.* 

Upon  the  whole  Andrew  Marveirs  claim  to  be  honour* 
ably  remembered  is  founded  rather  on  his  moral  than  Li^ 
intellectual  qualities.  His  intellectual  merits  are  those  ui 
a  wit  and  satirist;  and  though  in  these  departments  c*  n- 
sidcrably  above  mediocrity,  and  even  famous  in  his  day,  i.e 
could  scarcely  have  hoped  for  a  different  fate  from  that  uf 
other  wits  and  satirists  who  are  now  forgotten.  But  ti;e 
degree  in  which  Andrew  Mar^'cll  possessed  that  vcr}  na* 
quality,  political  integrity,  gives  him  a  claim  to  the  remem- 
brance and  even  the  reverence  of  after-ages»  still  greater 
than  is  due  to  him  as  the  friend  and  associate  of  Milton. 

(Marveirs  Works,  by  Captain  Edward  Thompson,  wih 
his  Life,  London,  1776.) 

MARWAR,  a  district  or  division  of  the  province  of 
Ajmeer,  lying  between  24°  33'  and  27®  45'  N.  lat,  and  U- 
tween  70° 25'  and  75°  15'  E.long.    Its  greatest  length  fr-m 
north-east  to  south* west  is  310  miles,  and  its  mean  breu  1.  \ 
is  about  120  miles.    The  surface  of  the  district  is  Irregu!  i: 
and  mountainous,  rising  towards  the  south;  some  of  \l. 
mountains  in  that  quarter  indicate  by  the  barometer  an  c  o- 
vation  of  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:   Euruji   '. 
fruits  and  shrubs  are  produced  on  their  summits.    X:  o 
country  contains  many  hill  forts,  and  is  for  the  most  y;  t 
subject  to  the  rajah  of  Joudpore.    The  population  is  puf  t  . 
Mohammedan  and  partly  Hindu;   but  there  are,  Ih.*s  i* » 
these  sects,  many  tribes  of  uncivilized  people,  who,  by  il .  : 
predatory  habits,  are  frequently  troublesomo  to  their  n.  .  ^ 
quiet  neighbours.    The  failure  of  the  annual  fall  of  ram  . . 
1811,  together  with  the  desolation  occasioned  by  cloud-  •• 
locusts,  produced  a  dreadful  famine  throughout  tne  dijsi*.  • 
and  drove  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  into  the  ]>:(- 
vince  of  Gujerat,  which,  in  the  following  year,  also  f  \     - 
rienced  a  failure  of  rain,  and  the  people  died  by  thou«^:<    .> 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery,  so  that  it  is  said  scar  •  ^ 
one  in  a  hundred  ever  returned   to  his  native   prt^v:. 
Marwar  contains  few  towns  of  any  size.     Nagore,  in    .~* 
8^  N.  lat.  and  73'*  33'  E.  long.,  stands  upon  barren  sr.- 
hills,  with  scarcely  any  vegetation  within  a  mile  of  its  i^  ? 
and  it  is  badly  sup])lied  with  water.    The  only  other  t 
requiring  notice  is  Joudpore,  the  capital  and  the  re>i'i»- 
of  the  rajah,  in  26**  lb'  N.  lat.  and  73*  5'  E.  long.      1 .  • 
country  has  been  so  little  visited  by  Europeans,  that  .    - 
knowledge  concerning  it  is  very  scanty.    The  ca*?]. 
palace  of  Joudpore  is  said  to  be  a  large  and  very  magii  it', 
building.    In  1818,  when  part  of  his  territory  was  in  tl,. 
cupation  of  the  sovereign  of  Jeypore,  the  rajah  of  Jouf )  • 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  English  government,  u: 
which,  in  return  for  our  protection,  he  bound  him^  .: 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  10,800/1.,  and  ei.^-  ^ 
to  furnish  a  contingent  of  1500  cavalry.    The  entire  n  \  v :.  . 
of  the  district  is  estimated  at  50  lacs  of  rupees  (50O.U(  . . 
but  usually  falls  far  short  of  that  sum. 

MARY  I.,  Queen  of  England,  was  the   dAU4:br'" 
Henry  VIII.,  by  his  first  wife  Catherine  of  A ras^on,  a:.  '  ^ 
born  at  Greenwich,  on  the  18th  (Burnet  says  19th)  nf  f  . 
ruary,  1516.   She  was  the  only  one  of  several  children  '-  r . 
by  her  mother  that  lived  ;  and  on  this  account,  accord.::^  ■ 
Burnet,  and  because  her  father  was  then  *out  of  L<*f  -^ 
more  children,*  he  in  1518  'declared  his  daughter  pru. 
of  Wales,  and  sent  her  to  Ludlow  to  hold  her  court    tt  . 
and  projected  divers  matches  for  her.'    It  was  first  i« 
that  she  should  be  married  to  the  dauphin  by  a  txvat>   * 
the  king  of  France,  dated  9th  November.  1518,  which 
ever  was  soon  after  broken.    Then  it  was  arranf^od.    - 
June,  1522,  that  her  hand  should  bo  given  to  the  i-u:',* 
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in  the  space  of  four  years  almost  two  hundred  persons  pe- 
rished in  the  flames  for  religious  opinion.*  Among  the 
most  distinguished  sufferers  were  Hooper  hishop  of  Glou- 
cester, Ferrar  of  St  David's,  Latimer  of  Worcester,  Ridley 
of  London,  and  Cranmer  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Gar- 
diner, bishop  of  Winchester  and  lord  chancellor,  was  Mary*8 
chief  minister  till  his  death  in  November,  1 555,  after  which 
the  direction  of  affairs  fell  mostly  into  the  hands  of  cardinal 
Pole,  who  after  Cranmer's  deposition  was  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  but  the  notorious  Bonner,  Ridlcy*8  successor 
in  the  see  of  London,  has  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
principal  instigator  of  these  atrocities,  which,  it  may  be  re- 
I  marked,  so  far  from  contributing  to  put  down  the  reformed 
doctrines,  appear  to  have  had  a  greater  effect  in  disgusting 
the  nation  with  the  restored  church-  than  all  other  causes 
together. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  new  opinions  in  religion  were 
thus  attempted  to  be  extinguished  by  committing  the 
bodies  of  those  who  believed  m  them  to  the  flames,  the 
queen  gave  a  further  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  her  own  faith 
by  restoring  to  the  church  the  tenths  and  first-fruits,  with 
all  the  rectories,  glebe-lands,  and  tithes  that  had  been  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  in  the  times  of  her  father  and  brother. 
She  also  re  established  several  of  the  old  religious  houses, 
and  endowed  them  as  liberally  as  her  means  enabled  her. 

Tired  both  of  the  country  and  of  his  wife,  Philip  left 
England,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1555,  and  con- 
tinued absent  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  The  bond 
however  by  which  this  marriage  attached  the  English  court 
to  Spain  and  the  Empire  remained  the  same  as  ever ;  and 
when,  after  a  short  cessation  of  hostilities,  war  recommenced 
in  the  spring  of  1557  between  Spain  and  France,  Mary  was 

Srevailed  upon  to  join  the  former  against  the  latter  power. 
'he  principal  consequence  of  this  step,  in  so  far  as  this 
country  was  concerned,  was  the  loss  of  the  only  remaining 
English  continental  possession,  the  town  and  territory  of 
Calais,  which  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  in  January, 
1558,  after  a  siege  of  a  few  days.  This  event,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  national  disgrace  worse  than  any  mere  loss, 
excited  the  bitterest  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
policy  of  the  court ;  and  Mary  herself  is  said  never  to  have 
recovered  from  the  blow.  Some  ineffectual  efforts  were 
made  to  retaliate  upon  France  by  force  of  arms ;  but  at  last 
negotiations  for  a  peace  between  the  three  belligerent 
powers  were  opened  at  Cambray,  in  the  midst  of  which 
queen  Mary  died,  worn  out  with  bodily  and  mental  suffer- 
ing, on  the  17th  of  November,  1558,  in  the  forty-third  year 
of  ner  age  and  the  sixth  of  her  reign.  She  is  affirmed  to 
have  said  on  her  deathbed,  that  if  her  breast  should  be 
opened  after  her  decease,  Calais  would  be  found  to  be  written 
on  her  heart  Mary  left  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  her  half-sister  Elizabeth.    [Elizabeth.] 

MARY  STUART,  queen  of  Scotland,  was  born  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1642.     She  was  the  third  child  of  king 
James  V.  of   Scotland,   by  his  wife  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  had  nreviously  borne 
her  husband  two  sons,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy.    A 
report  prevailed  that  Mary  too  was  not  likely  to  live ;  but 
being  unswaddled  by  her  nurse  at  the  desire  of  her  anxious 
mother,  in  presence  of  the  English  ambassador,  the  latter 
wrote  to  his  court  that  she  was  as  goodly  a  child  as  he  had 
seen  of  her  age.    At  the  time  of  her  birth  her  father  lay  sick 
in  the  palace  of  Falkland ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
after  he  expired,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  his  death  being 
hastened  by  distress  of  mind  occasion^  by  the  defeats 
which  his  nobles  had  sustained  at  Fala  and  Solway  Moss. 
James  was  naturally  a  person  of  considerable  energy  and 
vigour  both  of  mind  and  body,  but  previous  to  his  death  he 
fell  into  a  state  of  listlessness  and  despondency,  and  after  his 
decease  it  was  found  that  he  had  made  no  provision  for  the 
oare  of  the  infant  princess,  or  for  the  administration  of  the 
government.    The  ambitious  Beatoun  seized  this  opportu- 
nity, and  producing  a  testament  which  he  pretended  was 
that  of  the  late  king,  immediately  assumed  the  office  and 
title  of  regent.    The  fraud  was  soon  discovered;  but  by 
the  haste  and  imprudence  of  the  regent  Arran  and  Henry 
VIIL  of  England,  who  wished  a  marriage  agreed  to  between 
his  son  and  the  young  queen,  Beatoun  regained  his  influence 
in  the  country;  and  on  the  9th  of  September,  1543,  Mary 
was  crowned  by  the  archbishop,  who  was  also  immediately 
afterwards  appointed  lord  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom. 
He  had  even  the  address  to  win  over  the  regent  Arran  to 
liitviewsy  both  politicaj  and  religious;  and  thus  the  French 


or  Roman  Catholic  part}' obtained  the  ascendancy.  Tlie  first 
two  years  of  Mary*s  life  were  spent  at  Linlithgow,  in  O:*- 
royal  palace  of  which  she  was  bom ;  she  wan  tlien  rititi'\'  •! 
to  Stirling  castle ;  and  when  the  disputes  of  part)tij(  in  '« >  .* 
country  rendered  this  a  somewhat  dangerous  residence.  <»). 
was  carried  to  Inchmahome,  a  sequestered  island  in  ih<> 
lake  of  Monteith,  where  she  remained  about  two  y^art.  I  d 
the  meantime  a  treaty  of  marriage  had  been  conclur!*  .i 
between  her  and  the  dauphin  Francis;  and  in  terms  of  i!tr 
treaty  it  was  resolved  she  should  be  sent  into  France  to  !>«• 
educated  at  the  French  court,  until  the  nuptials  rouM  be 
solemnized.  Accordingly  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  age  ^he 
was  taken  to  Dumbarton,  where  she  was  pat  on  board  t)i** 
French  fleet ;  and  setting  sail  towards  the  end  of  July,  lu  i*^. 
she  was,  after  a  tempestuous  voyage,  landed  on  the  !4ih  vf 
August  at  Brest,  whence  she  proceeded  by  easy  stages  to 
the  palace  at  St.  Germaine-en-Laye.  At  every  town  in  hiT 
progress  she  was  received  with  all  the  honours  due  to  her 
royal  rank,  and  as  a  mark  of  respect  and  joy  the  prisons 
were  thrown  open  and  the  prisoners  set  free. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  at  her  destination  Mary  was  placed 
with  the  French  king's  own  daughters  in  one  of  the  fir^i 
convents  of  the  kingdom,  where  she  made  such  npirl  pro- 
gress in  the  acquisition  of  the  literature  and  acoomplt»h- 
ments  of  the  age,  that  when  visiting  her  in  the  end  of  the 
year  1550,  her  mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  with  her  Scottish 
attendants,  burst  into  tears  of  joy.  She  did  not  howc^tT 
remain  long  in  this  situation.  Ferceiving  the  bent  of  her 
mind  to  the  society  and  occupations  of  a  nunnery,  which 
did  not  accord  with  the  ambitious  projects  entert^ned  \t} 
her  uncles  of  Lorraine,  they  soon  brought  her  to  the 
court,  which,  as  Robertson  observes,  was  one  of  the 
poHtest  but  most  corrupt  in  Europe.  Here  Mary  became 
the  envy  of  her  sex,  surpassing  the  most  accomplished  in 
the  elegance  and  fluency  of  her  language,  the  grace  nud 
liveliness  of  her  movements,  and  the  charm  of  Iter  whu:e 
manner  and  behaviour.  The  youthful  Francis,  to  whom  ^h^ 
was  betrothed,  and  was  soon  to  be  united  in  wedlock,  ^.n 
about  her  own  age,  and  they  had  been  playmates  from  eark 
years:  there  appears  also  to  have  mwn  up  a  mutual  affor- 
tion  between  them ;  but  the  dauphin  had  little  of  her  vn  ?- 
city,  and  was  altogether  considerably  her  inferior  both  tn 
mental  endowments  and  personal  appearance.  The  m  r- 
riage,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  April,  1558,  «a> 
celebrated  with  great  pomp;  and  when  the  dauphin,  takfvz 
a  rin^  from  his  finger,  presented  it  to  the  cardinal  Bourl*  ..' 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  who,  pronouncing  the  bene<)ict}'>'T, 
placed  it  on  the  finger  of  the  lovely  and  youthf\il  brid^,  th> 
vaulted  roof  of  the  cathedral  rung  with  the  shouts  tu. 
congratulations  of  the  assembled  multitude. 

The  solemnities  being  over,  the  married  pair  retired  i 
one  of  their  princely  retreats  for  the  summer;  but  i^s? 
season  was  hardly  gone  when,  a  vacancy  having^ occurred!  tir» 
the  throne  of  England  by  the  death  of  Queen  Msr>',  cl  nt:  * 
were  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  queen  of  Scots  through   \  -r 
grandmother,  who  was  eldest  daughter  of  King  Henry  \'II 
of  England;  and  notwithstanding  Elizabeth  bad  asoentl.  : 
the  throne,  and  was,  like  her  sister  Mary  (both  daughter* 
of  King  Henry  VIII.),  queen  both  tU  facto  and  by  f 
declaration  of  the  parliament  of  England,  yet  this  cV%\:.\ 
for  the  Scottish  princess  was  made  and  continued  to  l« 
urged  with  great  pertinacity  by  her  ambitious  uncles  f • . 
princes  of  Lorraine.     On  every  occasion  on  which    u  c 
dauphin  and    dauphiness  appeared  in  public,  they  wi-r. 
ostentatiously  greeted  as  the  king  and  queen  of  Bnglanr:  : 
the  English  arms  were  engravnl  upon  their  pHte.  rrn- 
broidered  on  their  banners,  and  painted  on  their  IVirnit iin*  - 
and  Mary*s  own  favourite  device  at  the  time  was,  the  t  ^ 
crowns  of  France  and  Scotland,  with  the  motto  Altam  ^.' 
moratur,  meaning  that  of  England.     Henri  ILdie<i'.:. 
July,  1559,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  Francis  wi« 
solemnly  crowned  at  Rheims.    Mary  was  now  at  the  beij.  .'i 
of  her  splendour;  it  was  doomed  however  to  be  ttiU   ••: 
short  continuance.    In  June,  1560,  her  mother  died;  avi 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  her  husband,  who  had  b<«*i 
wasting  away  for  some  months,  expired.    By  this    laiur 
event,  Catherine  de' Medici  rose  again  into  power  in  :*- 
French  court,  and  Mary,  who  did  not  relish  being  sectn  . 
where  she  had  been  the  first,  immediately  determined  . 
quitting   France   and   returning   to  her  native    count -« 
The  queen  of  England  however  interpoAed;  and  bevav- 
Mary  would  not  abandon  all  claim  to  the  English  thr 
refused  to  grant  her  a  free  passage,  Mng  mo^^  ^»  a  ^ 
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piece  of  diftoourtesy  not  less  perhaps  by  envy  than  by 
jealousy.     Mary  notwithstanding  resolved  to  go,  and  at 
lengtli,  after  repeated  delays,  still  lingering  on  the  soil  where 
fortune  had  smiled  upon  her,  she  reached  Calais.    Here 
she  bade  adieu  to  her  attendants,  and  sailed  for  Scotland; 
but  as  long  as  the  French  coast  remained  in  view,  she  con- 
tinued involuntarily  to  exclaim,*  Farewell,  France!  Fare- 
well, beloved  country ! '    She  landed  at  Leith  on  the  19th 
August,  1561,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age,  and  after  an 
absence  from  Scotland  of  nearly  13  years.    She  was  now,  in 
the  language  of  Robertson, '  a  stranger  to  her  subjects,  with- 
out experience,  without  allies,  and  almost  without  a  friend.' 
A  great  change   had    taken  place  in  Scotland  since 
Mary  was  last  in  the  country.    The  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion was  then  supreme ;  and  under  the  direction  of  cardinal 
Beatoun  the  Romish  clergy  displayed  a  fierceness  of  into- 
lerance which  seemed  to  aim  at  nothing  short  of  the  utter 
extirpation  of  ever^  seed  of  dissent  and  reform.    The  same 
causes  however  which  gave  strength  to  the  ecclesiastics  gave 
strength  also,  though  more  slowly,  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people ;  and  at  length,  after  the  repeated  losses  of  Floddon 
and  Fala,  and  SoTway  Moss  and  Pinkey, — which,  by  the 
iall  of  nearly  the  whole  lay  nobility  and  leading  men  of  the 
kingdom,  brought  all  classes  within  the  influence  of  public 
events, — the  energies,  physical  and  mental,  of  the  entire 
nation  were  drawn  out,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
reformer  Knox   expended   themselves    with  the  fury  of 
awakened  indignation  upon  the  whole  fabric  of  the  antient 
religion.    The  work  of  destruction  was  just  completed*  and 
the  Presbyterian  government  established  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  when  Mary  returned  to  her  native 
land.    She  knew  little  of  all  this,  and  had  been  taught 
in  France  to  shrink  at  the  avowal  of  Protestant  opinions : 
her  habits  and  sentiments  were  therefore  utterly  at  variance 
with  those  of  her  subjects ;  and,  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  ease, 
she  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  shock  which  was  inevi- 
tably to  result  from  her  being  thrown  among  them. 

Accordingly  the  very  first  Sunday  after  her  arrival  she 
commanded  a  solemn  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of 
the  palace ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an  uproar 
ensued,  the  servants  of  the  chapel  were  insulted  and  abused, 
and  had  not  some  of  the  lav  nobility  of  the  Protestant  party 
iuterpjserl.  the  riot  might  have  become  general.  The  next 
Sunday  Knox  had  a  thundering  sermon  against  idolatry,  and 
in  his  discourse  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  a  single  mass 
was,  in  his  estimation,  more  to  be  feared  than  ten  tnouaand 
armed  men.  Upon  this,  Mary  sent  for  the  reformer,  desir- 
ing to  have  an  interview  with  him.  The  interview  took 
place,  as  well  as  one  or  two  subsequent  ones  from  a  like 
cause ;  but  the  only  result  was  to  exhibit  the  parties  more 
plainly  at  variance  with  each  other.  In  one  of  these  fruit- 
less conferences  the  young  queen  was  bathed  in  tears 
before  his  sterA  rebukes.  Her  youth  however,  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments  and  her  affability,  interested  many  in 
her  favour;  and  as  she  had  from  the  first  continued  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  the  general 
peace  of  the  country  remained  unbroken. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  popular  favour  which  she  had 
won,  appeared  in  the  circumstances  attending  her  marriage 
with  Darnley.  Various  proposals  had  been  made  to  her 
from  different  quarters;  but  at  lengtli  she  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  a  foreign  alliance,  and  her  affections  became 
fixed  on  her  cousin  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  the  youthful 
heir  of  the  noble  house  of  Lennox,  to  whom  she  was  united 
on  Sunday,  29th  July,  1565,  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
being  performed  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood-house,  accord- 
ing to  thorites  of  the  Romish  church.  Whether  the  queen 
bad  any  right  to  choose  a  husband  without  consent  of  par- 
liament, was  in  that  age,  at  Robertson  observes,  a  matter 
of  some  dispute ;  but  that  she  had  no  right  to  confer  upon 
him,  by  her  private  authority,  the  title  and  dignity  of  king, 
or  by  a  simple  proclamation  invest  him  with  the  character 
of  a  sovereign,  was  beyond  all  doubt :  yet  so  entirely  did  she 
possess  the  favourable  regard  of  the  nation,  that  notwith- 
standing the  clamours  of  the  malecontents,  her  conduct  in 
this  respect  produced  no  symptom  of  general  dissatisfaction. 
The  Queen*s  marrisge  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  Queen 
Elixaoeth,  whose  jealous  eye  had  never  been  withdrawn 
from  her  rival.  Knox  also  did  not  look  favourably  on  it 
Nevertheless  the  current  of  popular  opinion  ran  decidedly 
in  Mary*s  fovour,  and  it  was  even  remarked  that  the  pros- 
perous situation  of  her  affairs  began  to  work  some  change 
la  favour  of  her  religion. 


This  popularity  however  was  the  result  of  adventitiows 
circumstances  only.     There  existed  no  real  sympathy  oi 
opinion  between  Mary  and  the  great  body  of  her  people ; 
and  whatever  led  to  the  manifestation  of  her  religious  sen- 
timents dissolved  in  the  same  degree  the  fascination  which 
her  other  qualities  had  created.    It  is  in  this  way  we  may 
account  for  the  assistance  given  to  Darnley  in  the  assas- 
sination of  Rizzio— an  attendant  on  Mary,  who  seems  to 
have  come  in  place  of  Chatelard.    The  latter  was  a  French 
poet  who  sailed  in  Marv's  retinue  when  she  came  over 
from  the  Continent ;  and  having  gained  the  queen's  atten- 
tion by  his  poetical  eff^usions,  he  proceeded,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  a  toolish  attachment  for  her,  to  a  boldness  and 
audacity  of  behaviour  which  demanded  at  last  the  inter- 
position of  the  law,  and  he  was  condemned  and  executed, 
Rizzio,  a  Piedmontese'by  birth,  came  to  Edinburgh  in  the 
train  of  the  ambassador  from  Savoy,  a  year  or  so  before' 
Chatelard's  execution.      He  was  skilled  in  music,  had  a. 
polished  and  ready  wit,  and,   like  Chatelard,  vnroto  with 
ease  in  French  and  Italian.    H'n  first  employment  at  court 
was  in  his  character  of  a  musician ;  but  Mary  soon  advmncedl 
him  to  be  her  French  secretary;  and  in  this  situation)  he 
was  conceived  to  possess  an  influence  over  the  queen  which 
was  equally  hateful  to  Darnley  and  the  Reformers,  though 
on  very  diff^erent  grounds.      Both  therefore  concurred  in; 
his  destruction,  and  he  was  assassinated  accordingly.  Darn- 
ley afterwards  disclaimed  all  concern  in  the  conspiracy;; 
but  it  was  plain  the  queen  did  not  believe  and  could  not 
ibrgive  him;  and  having  but  few  qualities  to  secure  her* 
regard,  her  growing  contempt  of  him  terminated  in  disgust* 
In  the  mean  time  the  well-known  earl  of  Bothwell  wass 
rapidly  advancing  in  the  queen's  favourf  and  at  length  no» 
business  was  concluded,  no  grace  bestowed,  without  his. 
assent  and  participation.      B^anwhile  also  Mary  bore  a^ 
son  to  Darnley ;  and  after  great  preparations  for  the  event,, 
the  baptism  of  the  young  prince  was  performed  according^ 
to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church.     Damlev  himself  was 
soon  after  seized  with  the  smallpox,  or  some  dangerous  dis- 
temper, the  nature  and  cause  of  which  are  not  very  clisar. 
He  was  at  Glasgow  when  he  was  taken  ill,  having  retioed 
thither  to  his  father  somewhat  hastily  and  unexpectedly  . 
Mary  was  not  with  him,  nor  did  she  visit  him  for  a  fort- 
night.    After  a  short  stay  they  returned  to  Edinburgh 
together,  when  Darnley  was  lodged,  not  in  the  palace  of 
Holyrood,  as  heretofore,  but  in  the  house  of  the  Kirk  of 
Field,  a  mansion  standing  by  itself  in  an  open  and  solitary 
part  of  the  town.    Ten  days  after,  the  house  was  blown  up 
by  gunpowder,  and  Darnley  and  his  servants  buried  in  the 
ruins.    Whether  Mary  knew  of  the  intended  murder  is  not 
certain,  and  different  views  of  the  circumstances  have  been 
taken  by  different  historians.  Tlie  author  of  the  horrid  deed' 
was  Bothwell,  and  the  public  voice  was  unanimous  in  his- 
reprobation.    Bothwell  was  brought  before  the  privy-council . 
for  the  crime ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the 
notice,   Lennox,   his  accuser,  did  not  appear.    The  trial' 
nevertheless  proceeded,  or  rather  the  verdict  and  sentence ; 
for,  without  a  single  witness  being  examined,  Bothwell  waS' 
aoouitted.    He  was  upon  this  not  only  continued  in  all  his 
influence  and  employments,  but  he  actually  attained  the* 
great  end  which  he  had  in  view  by  the  perpetration  of  thet 
foul  act    This  was  no  other  than  to  marry  the  (}ueen  it- 
self, which  he  did  in  three  months  after;  havmg  iir  the 
interval  met  the  queen»  and  carried  her  ofTa prisonei:to»)is 
castle  of  Dunbar,  and  also  raised  a  process  of  divorce,  agaitet 
the  lady  Bothwell,  his  wife,  on  the  ground  of  consaaguinity^ 
and  got  a  decree  in  the  cause  just  nine  days  befbce  the 
marriage.    Before  the  marriage,  also^  Mary  created;  B<otb- 
well  duke  of  Orkney ;  and  the  marriage  itself  was  solem- 
nized at  Holyrood-house  by  Adam  Bothwell,  bishop  of 
Orkney,  acconiing  to  the  forms  both  of  the  Romish  amd 
Protestant  religions.    [Bothwell.] 

Public  indignation  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  The 
nobles  rose  against  Bothwell  and  Mary,  who  fled  before 
an  armed  and  indignant  people  fVom  fortress  to  fbrtress. 
At  length,  after  they  had  collected  some  followers,  a  pitched 
battle  near  Carbery  Hill  was  about  to  ensue,  when  Mary 
abandoned  Bothwell,  and  threw  herself  on  the  mercy  of  her 
subjects.  They  conducted  her  first  to  Edinburgh,  and 
thence  to  the  castle  of'Lochleven,  where,  as  she  still  per- 
sisted to  regard  Bothwell  as  her  husband,  it  was  determined 
she  should  at  once  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  prince  her  son 
James  Instruments  of  abdication  to  that  effect  wero 
accordingly  prepared,  and  she  was  at  last  constraineU  to 
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affix  ber  signature  to  them;  upon  which  the  prince  was 
solemnly  crowned  at  Stirling,  29lh  July,  1567.  when  little 
more  than  a  year  old.    Mary  continued  a  prisoner  at  Loch- 
levcn ;  but  by  the  aid  of  friends,  in  less  than  twelve  months 
she  effected    her    escape,   and   collected    a    considerable 
army.    The  battle  of  Langside  ensued,  where  she  was  com- 
pletely routed;  upon  which  she  fled  towards  Gralloway,  and^ 
thence  passed  into  England,  hoping  to  secure  the  favour  of^ 
Elizabeth.    In  this  however  she  was  mistaken.    Elizabeth 
refused  her  an  audience,  but  declared  her  readiness  to  act 
as  umpire  between  her  and  her  subjects.    Mary  would  not 
yield  to  this,  or  consent  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light 
than  as  queen  of  Scotland.    The  consequence  was,  that 
being  now  in  the  hands  of  her  great  rival,  Elizabeth  con- 
trived to  detain  her  a  captive  in  her  dominions  till  the 
end  of  the  year  1586, — a  period  of  about  nineteen  years, — 
when  she  was  accused  of  being  accessary  to  Babington's 
conspiracy  against  the  queen  of  England.     To  try  this 
accusation  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Elizabeth,  but 
Mary  refused  to  acknowledge  its  jurisdiction.    *I  came  into 
the  kingdom.'  she  said,  'an  independent  sovereign,  to  im- 
plore the  queen's  assistance,  not  to  subject  myself  to  her 
authority.     Nor  is  my  spirit  so  broken  by  past  misfortunes, 
or  so  intimidated  by  present  dangers,  as  to  stoop  to  any- 
thing unbecoming  a  crowned  head,  or  that  will  disgrace  the 
ancestors  from  whom  I  am  descended,  or  the  son  to  whom 
I  leave  my  throne.    If  I  must  be  tried,  princes  alone  can 
try  me :  they  are  my  peers ;  and  the  queen  of  England's 
subjects,  however  noble,  are  of  a  rank  inferior  to  mine. 
Ever  since  my  arrival  in  this  kingdom  1  have  been  confined 
as  a  prisoner.    Its  laws  never  afforded  me  protection :  let 
them  not  be  perverted  now,  to  take  away  my  life.'  Deluded 
however  by  the  pretext  that  she  would  thus  vindicate  her 
character,  Mary  consented  to  be  tried.    The  commission 
accordingly  proceeded  :    Mary  was    condemned,  and,   on 
Wednesday  the  8th  of  February,  1587,  beheaded  at  Fother- 
ingay  castle,  in  the  45th  year  of  her  age.    When  about 
to  enter  the  great  hall  wmch  was  prepared  for  her  exe- 
cution,  she  was   allowed  to   stop   and  take  farewell  of 
the  master  of  her  household.  Sir  Andrew  Melville,  whom 
her  keepers  had  not  suffered  to  come  into  her  presence 
for  some  weeks  before.    Melville  kissed  her  hand,  and 
kneeling  down  before  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  declared 
this  was  the  heaviest  hour  of  his  life.     *  Not  so  to  me,' 
said  Mary :  *  I  now  feel,  my  good  Melville,  that  all  this 
world  is  vanity.    When  you  speak  of  me  hereafter,  say  that 
I  died  firm  in  my  faith,  willing  to  forgive  my  enemies,  con- 
scious that  I  never  disgraced  my  native  country,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  thought  that  I  had  always  been  true  to  France, 
the  land  of  my  happiest  years.    Tell  my  son — ^*  and  here 
she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  overcome  by  her  feelings 
when  she  thought  of  her  only  child,  the  son  of  whom  she 
had  been  so  proud  in  his  infancy,  and  whom  she  still  loved 
notwithstanding  his  coldness  and  ingratitude, — 'Tell  my 
son,  I  thought  of  him  in  my  last  moments,  and  that  I  said  I 
never  yielded,  by  word  or  deed,  to  aught  that  might  lead  to 
his  prejudice :  tell  him  to  remember  his  unfortunate  parent ; 
and  may  he  be  a  thousand  times  more  happy  and  prosperous 
than  she  ever  was.'    [Elizabbth  ;  James  I.  of  England.] 
She  died  professing  the  religion  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  up,  and  to  her  adherence  to  which  many  of  her 
miseries  may  be  traced. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  Mary,  and  the  love- 
letters,  &c.  which  she  is  said  to  have  written  to  Bothwell, 
we  must  refer  to  the  writers  who  have  minutely  discussed 
the  ^events  of  Mary's  life.  These  writers  are  not  few  in 
number,  from  the  time  of  Buchanan  and  Knox  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  on  the  other,  down  to  the 
present  day,  when  Mr.  Ty tier's  *  History  of  Scotland '  is  in 
course  of  issuing  from  the  press.  We  may  notice  however 
Jcbb*s  works   on  the  subject,  Anderson's   '  Collections,' 


cellanv.' 

MARY,  wife  of  William  III.    [William  III.] 
MARYBOROUGH.    [Queen  s  County.] 
MARYLAND,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, lies  between  38"  3'  and  39''  42'  N.  lat.  and  75°  10'  and 
"9"  '2  j'  W.  long.    It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  Chesa- 
>ke  Bay  and  the  Susquehanna  river.   That  portion  which 
astof  the  bay  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Virginia  for  15 

99  i  ou  tko  east  by  the  Atlaatic  Oc«u)»  which  washes  its 


shores  for  35  miles;  and  by  the  state  of  Delaware,  «hv-h 
extends  36  miles  along  its  northern  and  91  miles  alons  .t% 
eastern  boundary.    Pennsylvania  forms  the  whole  nuribv;n 
boundary  of  this  state,  for  2ua  miles,  along  the  parallel  « f 
39**  42'.    The  western  portion  of  Maryland  is  ihvided  fr.  ui 
Virginia  by  a  straight  line  running  north  and  south  la- 
about  36  miles,  which  constitutes  the  western  boundary -i  ^o 
of  Maryland.    On  the  south,  where  it  also  borders  ou  \  •!- 
^nia,  the  Potomac  river,  with  its  numerous  wuidin^  aj.:l 
lart^e  rostuary,  forms  the  boundary-line  for  320  miles.    1':.  • 
surface  is  calculated  to  be  10,UUO  sauare  miles,  or  M>mewiial 
less  than  double  the  area  of  Yorkshire. 

Surface  and  Soil,— -The  country  east  of  Chesapeake  liar 
has  a  level  surface  as  far  north  as  Chester  Bay*  where  a 
begins  to  be  undulating,  and  towards  thebomidary  of  IVin.- 
sylvania  isolated  hills  make  their  appearance.  The  soil  is  il-- 
nerally  thin  and  sandy,  but  tolerably  well  cultivated.  AIiti.: 
the  shores  both  of  the  Atlantic  and  Chesapeake  Bay  mars»h> 
tracts  of  some  extent  occur.  The  largest  is  tiie  C^prv-^n 
Swamp,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Sinepuxent  Ba v .  a 
shallow  arm  of  the  sea,  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a  r !<!).<.> 
of  low  sand-hills,  which  however  are  intersected  by  s*»rio 
channels  which  form  a  communication  between  the  bay  h:i  1 
the  ocean.  Cypress  Swamp  partly  belongs  to  Deltiwaiv,  uifi 
is  wooded.  Along  the  eastern  side  of  Chesapeake  Hav 
several  indentations  occur,  forming  harbours  fur  vessels  of 
moderate  size,  as  Pocomoke  Bay,  Fishing  Bay,Cboptank 
Bay,  and  Chester  Bay.  There  are  also  several  islands  be- 
longing to  Maryland  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  of  which  tii«2 
largest  is  Kent  Island. 

The  country  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay  w 
of  the  same  description,  but  rather  less  fertile,  its  surtax  c 
being  mostly  composed  of  a  quartzose  sand,  without  a  sulh- 
cient  quantity  of  clay  to  render  it  productive.    But  the.e 
are  some  productive  tracts  of  considerable  extent,  as  in  ibo 
neighbourhood  of  Annapolis.    North  of  the  river  Patap^o) 
the  country  along  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  undulating,  aixi 
possessed  of  a  greater  degree  of  natural  fertiUty.    About 
twenty  miles  from  the  shore  the  country  rises  into  hiux 
which  extend  westward  to  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  a 
part  of  the  Appalachian  range,  a  distance  of  about  fonv 
miles.    In  this  hilly  tract  the  fertiUty  of  the  soil  vanca 
greatly ;  the  extremes  of  fertiUty  and  sterility  are  frequenUv 
found  in  a  very  limited  space.    The  countxy  west  of  77''  ^>  *' 
W.  long,  is  mountainous,  being  traversetl  from  south  t«» 
north  by  six  or  seven   of  the  ranges  which  compose  (lie 
Appalachian  system.    The  valleys  which  are  enclosed  by 
these  ridges  are  generally  wide  and  fertile;  thcv  are  fiuiD 
500  to  800  feet  above  toe  level  of  the  sea.    The  ran<:i-s 
themselves  are  rather  narrow,  but  they  rise  to  an  elcvatiuu 
of  from  2000  to  2500  feet. 

Rivers, — The  Potomac  rises  within  the  Appalacliiun 
Mountains,  with  two  branches :  the  northern  branch  ri<c^ 
in  39°  12'  N.  lat.,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Backboiio 
Range,  and  runs  in  a  valley  in  a  north-eastern  directi  Mt 
thirty  miles,  when  it  suddenly  turns  south-east,  and  brc;.k« 
through  two  chains  of  mountains  in  about  ten  miles  ut  i'» 
course;  it  then  runs  again  north-east  to  Cumberland,  an<i 
has  a  course  of  twenty  miles  in  a  valley;  detlecdi.; 
again  to  the  south-east,  it  traverses  a  mountain  range,  a:  *\ 
twenty  miles  below  Cumberland  it  is  joined  bv  the  S^i.  '. 
Branch,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  Virginia,  about  3^  2  y 
N.  lat.,  and  runs  north-east  for  about  100  miles  in  a  valUy 
enclosed, between  the  Alleghany  and  Kittatinny  chairs 
before  it  unites  with  the  northern  branch.  AAer  tl.  < 
junction  the  Potomac  continues  to  tiow  in  an  eastern  diroo 
tion  through  mountain  ranges  with  great  rapidity,  u\.i.\ 
it  turns  south-east,  and  before  it  breaks  tlirough  tlie  B'.u.- 
Ridge,  the  most  eastern  chain  of  the  Appalachian  syste':\ 
is  joined  from  the  south  by  the  Shenandoah,  the  lar^^-?i 
of  its  atiluents,  which  rises  in  Virginia,  near  3S*  N.  Ui . 
and  Hows  over  limestone  rocks,  in  a  wide  and  fertile  va^.  r 
between  the  Kittatinny  and  Blue  Ridge,  for  about  \  v.) 
miles.  The  united  stream  passes  through  the  Blue  Ri*ue 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  by  a  gap  which  has  all  the  appearaniv 
of  being  the  effect  of  a  violent  disruption  in  the  continuity 
of  the  mountain-chain.  The  river  now  enters  the  pla;ii 
country,  through  which  it  flows  in  a  south-east  diFeci*i:n. 
with  rather  a  rapid  course:  the  last  falls  occur  «  tiv 
miles  above  Georgetown,  to  which  place  the  tide  saceno^ 
Below  the  head  of  tide- water  the  Potomac  beoomes  a  din  •» 
and  wide  river,  and,  passing  Washington  and  Alexandruu 
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delegates  arc  anti^naUy  chosen  by  all  the  citizens,  four  for 
earh  county,  and  two  for  each  of  the  cities  of  Annapolis  and 
Baltimore.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor 
and  counciH, 'consisting  of  five  members,  who  are  elected 
annually  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  two  legislative  bodies. 
Maryland  ^ends  two  senators  and  eight  representatives  to 
congi^ess. 

(Daisy's  Vieiffofthe  United  States;  Warden's  ^ccown/ 
o/thie  United  States  of  North  America;  Keating's  Expedi- 
Hon  to  the  Source  qf  St»  Peter's  River  ;  Pitkin's  Statistical 
View  qf  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America.) 

MARYLEBONE.    [London.] 

MARYPORT.    [Cumberland.] 

MASA'CCIO.  called  MASO  DA  SAN  GIOVANNI, 
one  of  the  earliest  painters  of  the  Florentine  school,  was 
bom  at  San  Giovanni  in  Val  d'Arno,  in  the  year  1401,  and 
died  in  1443.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Masolino  da  Panicali, 
to  whom  he  proved  as  much  superior  as  his  master  was  to 
all  hiscontemp<yraries.  He  had  great  readiness  of  inven- 
tion, with  unusual  truth  and  elegance  of  design.  He  made 
nature  his  constant  study ;  and  he  gave  in  his  works  examples 
of  that  beauty  which  arises  from  a  judicious  and  pleasing 
choice  of  attitudes,  accompanied  with  spirit,  boldness,  and 
relief.  He  was  the  first  who  studied  to  give  more  dignity 
to  his  draperies,  by  designing  them  with  greater  breadth  and 
fulness,  and  omitting  the  multitude  of  small  folds.  He  was 
also  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  colour  of  his 
draperies  to  the  tints  of  his  carnations,  so  that  they  might 
harmonise  with  each  other. 

He  was  remarkably  well  skilled  in  perspective,  which  he 
was  taught  by  P.  Brunelleschi.  His  works  procured  him 
great  reputation,  but  excited  the  envy  of  his  competitors. 
He  died,  to  the  regret  of  all  lovers  of  the  art,  not  without 
strong  suspicions  of  having  been  poisoned.  Fuseli  says  of 
him — '  Masaccio  was  a  genius,  and  the  head  of  an  epoch  in 
the  art.  He  may  be  considered  as  the  precursor  of  Raphael, 
who  imitated  his  principles,  and  sometimes  transcribed  his 
fip^ures.  He  had  seen  what  could  be  seen  of  the  antique  in 
his  time  at  Rome,  but  his  most  perfect  works  are  the 
frescos  of  S.  Pietro  del  Carmine  at  Florence,  where  vigour 
of  conception,  truth  and  vivacity  of  expression,  correctness 
of  design,  and  breadth  of  manner,  are  supported  by  truth 
and  surprising  harmony  of  colour.' 

MASANIELLO.    [Aniello. 

MASCAGNI,  PAUL,  was  born  in  1752.  He  studied 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Siena,  and  in  1774  succeeded 
his  master,  Tabarani,  in  the  professorship  of  anatomy  in 
that  institution.  He  is  chielly  celebrated  for  his  admirable 
work  on  the  absorbent  system,  and  the  beauty  of  his  ana- 
tomical preparations,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  pre- 
served in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  Florence.  An  outline 
of  his  great  work  was  published  in  1 784  in  French,  under 
the  title,  *  Prodrome  a'un  Ouvrage  sur  le  SystSrae  des 
Vaisseaux  Lymphatiques,'  and  was  sent  to  the  Acad6mie 
des  Sciences  in  competition  for  a  prize  offered  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  subject.  In  1787  the  more  complete  work, 
•Vasorum  Lymphaticorum  Corporis  Humani  Historia  et 
Ichnographia,'  was  published  in  folio  at  Siena.  It  contains 
twenty-seven  large  plates,  finished  and  in  outline,  of  the 
lymphatics  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  engraved  with 
extreme  delicacy  by  Cyro  Sancti.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
reigning  duke  of  Tuscany,  under  whose  patronage  Mas- 
cagni  afterwards  rapidly  advanced  in  reputation.  In  1 800  he 
left  the  university  of  Siena  for  that  of  Pisa,  and  the  year 
after  went  to  that  of  Florence.    He  died  in  1815. 

After  his  death  two  large  works  were  published  from 
his  papers,  'Anatomia  per  uso  degli  Studiosi  di  Scultura 
e  Pittura,'  Florence,  1816,  and  *  Prodrome  della  Grande 
Anatomia,'  Florence,  1819,  by  Antoramarchi.  Mascagni 
also  published  works  of  some  celebrity  on  the  lagunes  and 
hot-springs  of  Tuscany,  and  on  the  cultivation  of  the  potato 
and  other  branches  of  agriculture,  to  which  he  devoted  all 
his  leisure  time. 

MASCAGNIN,  volcanic  sulphate  of  ammonia,  occurs 
stalactitic  and  pulverulent  Colour  yellowish  or  gieyish; 
taste  acrid  and  bitter;  translucent  or  opaque.  Volatilized 
entirely  at  a  high  temperature.  Occurs  among  the  lavas  of 
Etna  and  Vesuvius,  &c. 

By  the  analysis  of  Gmelin  it  contains — 

Sulphuric  acid  .      .     .     53*29 
Ammonia  .     .     .     22*80 

Water  .     .     .     .     23*91 
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MASCLEF,  FRANCIS,  was  bom  at  Araien%  in  \h*> 
year  1662.  He  very  early  devoted  himself  to  the  gludy  -f 
Oriental  languages,  in  which  he  attained  an  extraordinaiy 
degree  of  proficiency.  Having  been  brought  bo  to  the 
church,  he  became  first  a  curate  in  the  diocese  oi  Amien-, 
and  afterwards  obtained  the  confidence  of  De  Brou,  bishop 
of  Amiens,  who  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  theological 
seminary  of  the  aistrict  and  made  him  a  canon.  De  Hrou 
died  in  1706,  and  Masclef,  whose  opinions  on  the  Janscnist 
controversy  were  not  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  new 
prelate  Sabbaticr,  was  compelled  to  resign  bis  place  in  the 
theological  seminary  and  to  retire  from  public  life.  From 
this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  study  with  such  close  ap- 
plication as  to  bring  on  a  disease,  of  which  he  died,  on  the 
24th  of  November,  1728,  at  thtj  age  of  sixty-ftix.  Thoo-h 
austere  in  his  habits,  he  was  amiable  and  pious. 

Masclef's  chief  work  is  the  '  Grammatics  Hebrauca,  h 
punctis  aliisque  inventis  Massorethicis  libera,*  in  which  he 
embodied  an  elaborate  argument  against  the  use  of  the 
vowel  points.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1716,  and 
speedily  called  forth  a  defence  of  the  points  fipom  the  Abb"^ 
Guarin,  a  learned  Benedictine  monk.  In  the  year  1731  a 
second  edition  of- Masclef's  work  was  published  at  Pansv 
containing  an  answer  to  Guarin  s  objections,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  grammars  of  the  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Samaritan 
languages.  This  work  still  ranks  as  the  best  Hebrew  gram- 
mar without  points.  The  other  works  of  Maaclef  were. 
'  Ecclesiastical  Conferences  of  the  Diocese  of  Amiens  ;* 
'  Catechism  of  Amiens;*  and,  in  MS.,  '  Courses  of  Philo- 
sophy and  Divinity.'  The  last-mentioned  work  was  not 
printed,  on  account  of  its  being  thought  to  contain  Jan- 
senist  opinions. 

MASCULINE  and  NEUTER.    [Gendeb.] 

MASERES,  FRANCIS.  The  dates  and  fkcts  in  the 
following  account  are  taken  from  'The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine* for  June,  1824. 

He  was  born  in  London,  December  1 5, 1 731.  His  father 
was  a  physician,  descended  of  a  family  which  was  drive :t 
out  of  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  N&nti^. 
He  was  educated  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  took  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1752,  obtaining  the  highest  place,  \yA\\ 
in  classics  and  mathematics.  He  then  (having  first  oH. 
tained  a  fellowship  in  his  college)  removed  to  the  Tempi/, 
was  in  due  time  called  to  the  bar,  and  went  the  \Vot- 
ern  circuit  for  some  years  with  little  success.  He  i»}s 
then  appointed  (the  date  is  not  mentioned)  attotnc}- 
general  for  Canada,  in  which  province  he  remained  tili 
1773,  distinguished  'by  his  loyalty  during  the  American 
contest,  and  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  province.*  Un 
his  return  in  1773  he  was  appointed  cursitor  baron  of  tl:^ 
Exchequer,  which  ofiice  he  neld  till  his  death.  He  was 
also  at  difierent  times  deputy  recorder  of  London  and  sen:< : 
judge  of  the  sheriff's  court.  He  died  May  19,  1824,  n: 
Reigate,  in  the  93rd  year  of  his  age. 

Baron  Mascres  (as  be  was  commonly  called)  has  left  b<y 
hind  him  a  celebrity  arising  partly  from  his  own  writings 
and  partly  from  the  munificence  with  which  he  devoted  a 
part  of  his  income  to  reprinting  such  works  as  he  thought 
useful,  either  in  illustration  of  mathematical  history  or  uf 
that  of  his  own  country.  These  were  the  objects  of  his 
private  studies,  and  a  peculiarity  of  his  mathematical  viexi^ 
which  tinctured  the  whole  of  his  writings,  as  well  as  bL<^ 
selection  of  works  to  be  reprinted,  requires  some  expla- 
nation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  art  of  algebra  grew  faster  thjin 
the  science,  and  that,  at  the  time  when  Masdres  began  h.> 
studies,  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  essentially  distinn 
from  arithmetic,  or  rather  of  which  arithmetic  is  one  parti- 
cular case,  had  been  pushed  beyond  the  simple  science  ( 
numbers  in  its  methods,  reasonings,  and  results,  whtlo  \u 
fundamental  definitions  were  allowed  to  be  expressed  \a 
arithmetical  language,  and  restricted  by  arithmetical  o»r- 
ceptions.  [Nkoativk  and  Impossible  Quantitixs.]  T^.' 
consequence  was,  that  the  algebraical  books  were  anyth-i  i; 
but  logical ;  and  while  those  who  could  make  fbr  thcrJ- 
selves  the  requisite  generalization  at  the  proper  time  worv 
more  likely  to  employ  themselves  in  extending  the  bound  )Lr> 
of  the  science  than  in  writing  elementary  works,  all  oihiV 
students  had  to  take  a  large  part  of  algebra  on  trust*  thv .: 
failh  being  built  partly  on  authority,  partly  on  continuAl:^ 
seeing  verifiable  truths  produced  by  its  operations.  M  - 
seres,  when  a  young  man,  rejected  all  of  algebra  whiHi  : 
not  arithmetic,  as  being  what  he  could  not  comprehend  hiiu- 
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parts  as  steps  to  doors,  string-oourses,  facias,  and  plain  cor- 
nices externally,  and  to  pavements  and  stairs  in  tlie  interior. 
Yet  that  decree  of  stone-work  does  not  constitute  what  is 
termed  a  bnck  and  stone  building,  because  such  term  im- 
plies a  considerable  mixture  of  stone  and  brick,  namely, 
that  the  doorwavs,  window  dressings,  columns,  parapets, 
angle-quoins,  and  all  the  ornamental  parts  are  of  stone, 
the  nude  or  plain  face  of  the  wall  only  being  of  brick. 
But  such  mode  is  now  fiillen  into  disuse,  except  for  buildings 
in  some  of  the  later  Gothic  styles,  the  brick-work  being  now 
covered  with  stucco,  cement,  or  mortar,  to  resemble  as  far 
as  possible  the  stone,  when  the  latter  is  used  for  columns, 
pilasters,  and  ornamental  parts ;   or,  as  is  now  more  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  whole,  even  the  columns  themselves 
are  formed  of  brick,  and  afterwards  stuccoed.    In  other  in- 
stances, while  the  building  itself  is  entirely  faced  with 
stone,  all  the  richer  and  more  elaborate  decorations,  such 
as  capitals,  carved  mouldings,  and  other  sculptured  orna- 
ment, are  composed  of  ferra-cotta,  or  burnt  artificial  com- 
position, which  is  said  to  be  not  only  more  economical,  but 
far  more  durable  than  stone  itself,  owing  to  its  being  to  a 
certain  extent  vitrified.    This  mode  has  been  resorted  to 
with  great  success  for  the  Ionic  capitals  of  St.  Pancras 
Church,  London. 

Of  all  our  freestones,  Portland  stone  is  perhaps  the  very 
best  yet  discovered,  both  for  durability  and  colour ;  but  its 
high  price  and  the  expense  of  working  it  prevent  its  being 
so  often  employed  as  could  be  wished.  Of  late  years  there- 
fore Bath  stone  is  the  kind  more  generally  made  use  of 
for  building  purposes,  it  being  soft  when  first  taken  out  of 
the  quarry,  and  very  easily  worked.  Neither  its  texture  nor 
tint  nowever  is  so  good ;  and  when  discoloured  by  time, 
as  is  quickly  the  case,  it  has  a  certain  shabbiness  of  appear- 
ance. In  fact  a  living  architect  (Mr.  A.  Bartholomew)  de- 
scribes it,  in  his  '  Hints  on  Fire-proof  Buildings,'  as  '  the 
vilest  of  material,  which,  when  new,  is  mean  and  swarthy, 
and  which  decays  before  I  myself  am  old  ;*  and  he  further 
mentions  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  as  the  earliest  instance 
of  the  extensive  use  in  London  of  Bath  stone.  Ketton 
stone,  which  has  been  used  for  the  tower  of  St.  Dunstan's 
in  the  West,  Fleet  Street,  is,  though  not  equal  to  Portland, 
greatly  superior  to  Bath  stone.  Cornwall  granites  and 
Dundee  stone  are  now  in  great  requisition  for  constructions 
demanding  strength  and  solidity,  and  have  been  used  in 
several  of  the  docks  and  new  bridges. 

Walls  which  are  not  of  solid  masonry  throughout,  but 
built  either  of  brick  or  inferior  stone  and  rubble,  with  only 
an  external  facing  of  squared  stone  laid  in  courses,  are 
termed  ashler,  or  aehlering.    [Ashler.] 

RttsiiccUed  ashler  or  stone  work  is  that  where  the  separate 
stones  are  divided  at  their  seams  or  joints,  which  is  done 
either  by  bevelling  off  or  chamfering  their  arrises  or  edges 
to  a  certain  depth,  or  sinking  them  by  cutting  each  stone 
so  that  it  has  a  general  projecting  surface,  by  which  means, 
when  united  together,  those  surfaces  are  flush  with  the 
plane  of  the  wall,  and  the  sunk  margin  round  each  forms 
rectangular  grooves  or  channels  between  them.  This  latter 
mode  is  always  adopted  when  horizontal  rustics  alone  are 
used,  as  is  now  too  frequently  the  practice,  for  it  is  not 
only  poor  and  monotonous,  in  comparison  with  rusticating 
with  both  vertical  and  horizontal  joints,  but  unmeaning  in 
itself,  and  therefore  justly  condemned  by  Sir  W.  Chambers. 
Though  generally  made  quite  smooth,  the  faces  of  the  rustics 
are  sometimes  tooled,  or  else,  though  very  rarely,  hatched, 
vertnictdaied,  or  frosted;  all  which  varieties  may  likewise 
be  combined,  with  exceedingly  good  effect  and  great  di- 
versity, with  smooth-faced  rustics.  Such  rough  rustics  are 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  bossa^es.  . 

Stones  inserted  quite  through  a  wall,  in  order  to  bind 
it  firmly  together  (in  the  absence  of  which  the  ashlering 
would  be  a  mere  external  coating,  adhering  to  the  brick- 
work only  by  mortar),  are  called  bond  stones ;  and  those 
at  the  base  of  the  wall,  projecting  beyond  its  general  plane, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  solidity  just  above  the 
foundation,  are  iermed/ootiftgs. 

Walls  built  with  unhewn  stones,  either  with  or  without 
mortar,  are  called  rubbie  trails,  and  the  stone  itself  rubble. 

MASONS,  FREE.  According  to  the  extravagant  and 
whimsical  hypotheses  entertained  by  some  of  those  who  havq 
written  upon  the  subject  of  freemasonry,  it  is  an  institution  of 
almost  incredible  antiquity.  We  are  told  by  some  that  it 
originated  with  the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  though 
,c^ex8  are  content  with  tracing  it  no  farther  back  than  the 


temple  of  Solomon.    If  we  are  to  believe  them,  the  in«t  ^  ( u • 
tion  has  been  continued  down  in  uninterrupted  succo^i  mi 
from  that  veir  remote  time  to  the  present  day,  thruugU  :ll 
the  changes  of  governments,  religion,  civilization,  and  kt.<  ..  • 
ledge.    Against  this  there  exists  one  very  simple.  )el  I'ti  i.. 
argument,  namely,  that  were  this  really  the  case,  such  z\ 
uninterrupted  series  of  tradition  must  nave  kept  alive  a.  1 
handed  down  to  us  much  information  that  has,  on  the  c  n- 
trary,  been  utterly  lost  Instead  of  accumulated  knowlea  /^-. 
we  find  that  even  a  technical  knowledge  of  architecture  n  -  .:' 
has  not  been  so  preserved ;  else  how  are  wo  to  account  U*v ;    * 
ignorance  which  everywhere  prevailed  with  respect  to  0.>:  :•  < 
architecture  and  its  principles  almost  as  soon  as  the  style  it  -'  i 
fell  into  disuse?    That  there  may  have  been  many  |m  •it'^ 
of  resemblance  between  the  fraternities  of  masons  in  u-' 
middle  ages,  and  such  institutions  as  those  of  the  Kleusmr  r. 
mysteries,  and  the  corporation  of  Ionian  architects,  is  U'  •: 
only  possible,  but  highly  probable,  because  similarity  of  <  .r- 
cumstances  would  almost  necessarily  lead  to  it.    Before  t:  .• 
invention  of  printing,  when  the  means  of  oommunicat.i.j 
knowledge  were  few  and  imperfect,  no  readier  mode  pr^  * 
sen  ted  itself  of  extending  and  keeping  up  the  specuUii;*.* 
and  practical  information  spread  among  any  profiiSsioD.  tl].'.ii 
by  establishing  the  profession  itself  into  a  community  or  ordir. 
all  the  members  of  which  would  have  one  object  and  ft" 
interest  in  common.    This  would  be  more  particularly  thj 
case  with  regard  to  architecture,  which  calls  for  the  co-  pt- 
ration  of  various  branches  of  science  and  the  mechatif  »\ 
arts,  and  was  moreover  for  several  ages  the  paramount  u;t, 
all  the  other  arts  of  decoration  being,  as  far  as  they  th^:. 
existed,  subservient  to  it. 

The  importance  of  architecture  to  the  church,  on  accut:* : 
of  the  impressive  dignity  it  conferred  upon  religious  r.i*  • 
and  the  ministers  of  religion,  naturally  induced  the  cU-rxV 
to  take  it  under  their  especial  protection.     For  a  long  i.::  .* 
not  only  were  ecclesiastics  the  chief  patrons  but  almost  t.  v 
chief  professors  of  the  art;  yet  as  they  had  occasion  for  i:  - 
assistance  of  practical  artificers  in  various  branches,  t.  •  . 
admitted  them  into  fellowship  with  themselves,  establi-  r 
ing  a  kind  of  order  of  a  mixed  character,  -just    as   t.. 
orders  of  chivalry  combined  at  their  origin  the  pnDciplc»  v ' 
military  and  religious  discipline.    Hence  some  have  ^.. .- 
posed  freemasonry  to  have  been  a  branch  of  chivalry.  : .  : 
to  have  been  established  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.    1 . 
more  probable  hypothesiB  perhaps  is  that  they  were  rel:.i'  . 
to  each  other  only  in  emanating  from  the  same  sourr^  -> 
from  the  influence  of  ecclesiastical  power;  and  their  b*: 
so  derived  would  alone  account  for  the  mystery  and  hni 
which  the  guilds  of  masons  affected ;  and,  together  u ;  . 
their  zeal  in  accumulating  knowledge  for  themselves,  tl .  * 
desire  to  confine  it  to  their  own  body. 

By  means  of  these  associations  the  inventiims  and  ..; 
provements  made  in  architecture  were  communicated  l: . . 
one  country  to  another,  a  circumstance  which  at  onco    ..- 
counts  for  the  sudden  spread  of  pointed  or  Gothic  arch.:..  - 
ture  throughout  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Europe ;  and  ai  i 
same  time  renders  it  so  exceedingly  difficult  to  detcm.  . 
at  all  satisfactorily  where  that  style  actually  original etl,  ■ : 
what   nation  contributed  most  towards  its  advaoccnui' 
Owing  also  to  the  jealousy  with  which  the  masons  kept  tl. 
knowledge  to  themselves,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  tliat  v 
history  of  the  art  during  the  middle  ages  should  be  inv«  .1 1   : 
in  so  much  obscurity  that  it  can  now  be  timced  only  h\  ' 
monuments,  all  documents  relative  to  the  study  of  it  h.i\ 
been  concealed  as  much  as  possible,  even  when  somet : 
of  the  kind  must  have  been  in  existence.  Among  the  ca  .-  . 
which  led  afterwards  to  the  dedine  of  these  iDsLici.t 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  suspicion  with  which  the  cL-.^-  . 
itself  began  to  regard  them  as  societies  that  might  in  t 
acquire  an  influence  not  easily  watched,  and  which  t:  . 
be  turned  against  itself;  and  on  the  other,  the  syu  \.i 
information,  together  with  the  revival  of  the  arts,  i*  - 
deprived  such  bodies  of  their  utiUty  and  importance,  ac  l  r     • 
dered  it  impossible  for  them  to  confine  Uieir  knon .-.«... 
exclusively  within  their  own  pale. 

In  this  country  an  act  was  passed  against  Masonrv  i^  ' 
third  year  of  Henry  VI.,  at  the  instigation  of  the  b^b  :> 
Winchester.    It  was  however  never  enforced,  and  li  ■ 
himself  afterwards  countenanced  the  brethren  by  his  pn  ^. . 
at  lodges  of  masons.    It  was  also  patronised  by  Jam*  >  1.  • 
Scotland :  but  it  was  no  longer  indispensable  to  the  v^  ^ 
which  accordingly  withdrew  its  protection — an  event  • 
would  otherwise  havo  been  occasioned  by  the  Rcfocma*    -. 
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The  man  consists  of  various  parts— 1»  the  Introiitts,  or  pre- 
paration, consisting  of  several  prayers,  psalms,  the '  Gloria  in 
excelsis/  the«epistTe  and  gospel  for  the  day,  the  Creed,  &c., 
which  the  priest  reciter  with  a  loud  voice.  2,  The  consecration, 
in  which  the  priest  consecrates  the  bread  and  wine,  repealing 
the  words,  *  Hoc  est  corpus  meum.  et  hie  est  calix  sanguinis 
nei,'  and  then  shows  (<>  the  people  both  the  bread  and  the 
chalice  containing  the  wine,  upon  which  all  the  congrega- 
tion  kneel  down.  3,  The  Communion.  The  priest,  after 
leoiting  more  prayers,  accompanied  by  an  invocation  of  the 
apostles  and  other  saints,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  &o.,  takes  the 
sacrament  under  both  forms ;  if  any  of  the  congregation  are 
disposed  to  take  the  sacrament,  the  priest  then  descends 
from  the  altar  and  admin ibters  it  to  them  in  the  shape  of 
the  consecrated  wafers  or  bread  only.  4,  The  post  com- 
munto,  which  consists  of  a  few  more  prayers,  and  of  the  bless- 
ing which  the  priest  gives  tuniing  towards  the  congregation, 
after  which  he  reacU  the  first  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St 
John  down  to  the  fourteenth  verse,  and  the  mass  is  oyer. 

The  low  or  ordinary  mass,  Missa  brevit,  lasts  in  ge- 
neral about  half  an  hour,  and  every  Roman  Catholic  is 
bound,  by  what  are  styled  the  '  Commandments  of  the 
Church.*  to  attend  it  once  at  least  on  Sundays  and  other 
holidays,  unless  prevented  by  illness.  The  transgression  of 
this  precept  is  reckoned  a  sin.  Pious  persons  hear  several 
masses  in  succession,  and  many  attend  mass  every  day  in 
the  week,  for  it  is  celebrated  every  day  in  each  parish  church. 
A  priest  must  not  break  his  fast  either  by  food  or  drink  from 
the  previous  midnight  until  he  has  said  mass,  out  of  respect 
for  the  real  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  sacrament  The 
service  of  the  mass  is  indeed  essentially  connected  with  and 
depends  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.    [Transvb- 

•TANTIATION.] 

On  great  festivals  and  other  solemn  occasions  the  mass  is 
performed  by  a  priest  or  prelate,  attended  by  a  deacon  and 
aubdeacon,  who  says  the  responses  and  chants  the  epistle  and 
gospel  of  the  day.  On  those  occasions  the  mass,  or  at  least 
parts  of  it  are  sung  by  a  choir,  accompanied  by  the  organ  and 
other  musical  instruments.  This  is  called  '  high  mass,*  and 
is  a  long  and  pompous  service.  Both  for  the  low  and 
the  high  masses  the  officiating  priest  is  dressed  in  peculiar 
various-coloured  garments  appropriated  to  the  occasion, 
which  he  afterwards  takes  off  in  the  vestry-room. 

The  *  Missale  *  is  the  name  of  the  book  which  contains 
the  ritual  of  the  mass,  and  which  the  priest  holds  open 
before  him  on  the  altar.  Some  of  the  old  Missals,  whether 
MSS.  or  printed,  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  paintings, 
and  are  valued  as  bibliographic  curiosities. 

The  Protestant  and  reformed  churches  have  no  masi^  as 
they  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ; 
but  several  of  the  detached '  Oremus,'  or  prayers  of  that 
service,  which  are  very  fine,  have  been  retained  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  translated  in  the  vulgar 
tongue. 

MA8SA,  DUCHY  OF,  a  small  territory  on  the  west 
eoast  of  Italy,  which,  with  the  annexed  territoiy  of  Carrara, 
constituted  for  a  long  time  a  sovereign  principality  under 
the  family  of  Cibo.  ft  now  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Modena. 
[CAJUtARA  ]  The  territory  of  Massa  extends  about  ei^ht 
miles  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Alpe  Apuana  or  mountatn- 
group  which  divides  it  from  the  province  of  Garfagnana, 
part  of  which  also  belongs  to  Modena.  [Oarpaonana.] 
To  the  southeast  Massa  borders  upon  the  territory  of  Pietra- 
laiita,  belonging  to  Tuscany;  and  on  the  north-west  it 
adjoins  Cnrrara :  its  breadth  between  these  two  limits  hardlv 
exceeds  six  miles.  The  small  river  Frigido  flows  through 
the  territory  of  Massa  from  the  mountains  of  Carrara  to  the 
iea.  The  town  of  Massa  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country, 
not  far  from  the  sea,  on  the  high  road  from  Genoa  to 
Lueea  and  Pisa.  It  is  surrounded  by  fine  gardens  and 
pbntations  of  fruit-trees.  Massa  is  a  neat  town :  it  is  also 
a  bishop's  see,  has  a  cathedral  with  some  good  paintings,  a 
town- house,  a  fine  pubUe  garden  with  orange-trees,  and  a 
handsome  marble  bridge  over  the  Frigido.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  governor  sent  from  Modena,  and  has  a  court  of  appeal 
Ibr  the  duchy  of  Massa  and  Carrara.  Massa  and  its  terri- 
tory contain  from  9uoo  to  10,000  inhabitants. 

MASSACHUSETl^.  one  of  the  United  Sutes  of  North 
America,  lioa  between  4^  31'  and  42^  62'  N.  lat.  and  69'' 
do'  and  7V  H/  W.  long  ;  but  the  two  iMan'U  of  Martli:\*b 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  which  belong  to  it,  extend  as  far 
•outh  as  41^  12'.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  washes  its  ctuaem 
•od  iottihoni  shores  ip  the  extent  of  270  miles,  if  the  nu- 


meroQS  inflexions  and  inlets  are  taken  into  sceoont  Ob  tlw 
south,  Massachusetts  is  bounded  by  Rhode  Idud,  i:th 
which  it  has  a  common  boundary-line  of  69  oule^  mk  br 
Connecticut,  whidh  forms  its  boundary  for  85  niles.  Od  tke 
west  the  boundarv-line  formed  by  New  York  latbsrflXtttdi 
50  miles.  Nortn  of  Massachusetts  are  Vermont  sad  Nft 
Hamp^lre,  which  respectively  form  its  bomdaiy  for  > 
and  85  miles.  Its  length  from  Plymouth  harbear  h 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  along  the  southern  bonier  to  Nev  Ywk  ■ 
about  145  miles,  and  its  mean  width  about  50mika  la 
surface  is  7335  miles,  or  nearly  the  area  of  Wales. 

Shores  and  /tibiuir.— Narraganset  Bay,  whi^  lieiehHr 
within  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  [Rhodi  IstAin>]^  cakfi 
by  its  most  north-eastern  inlet  into  Massaebnsetts,  witn  i 
receives  the  Taunton  river,  the  most  ooniidecabls  of  sil  x^ 
streams  which  fall  into  that  bay ;   the  tide  aaeai4i  iki 
river  to  Dighton,  eight  miles  above  its  mouth.    FmW* 
east  is  Buzzards  Bay,  a  deep  indentation  stretckiDf  o  i 
north-eastern  direction  into  the  mainland.    From  it» » 
trance  between  Seaoonet  Point  and  the  south-vcsten  «f 
the  Elizabeth  Islands,  to  its  innermost  comer,  it  is  35auWt 
long,  but  it  lessens  in  width  from  ten  miles  to  mumut 
The  innermost  comer  is  divided  from  Cape  God  Bay  by  u 
isthmus  five  miles  in  width.    This  bay  is  very  mseh  » 
dented  by  small  bays  on  both  shores,  but  it  is  sksUov.  ab* 
cially  towards  its  inner  part ;  yet  vessels  of  eoo$idetl^'.• 
draught  may  sscend  to  New  Bedford,  16  or'  17  nilci  it.m 
its  entrance.    The  shores  are  low  and  sandy.    On  ibe  (t*t 
of  Buzzards  Bay  begins  Barnstable  Peninsula,  wluefa  fti' 
stretches  from  the  mainland,  a  little  north  of  esit,  Zi  wV, 
var}'ing  in  width  from  3  to  20  miles :  U  then  cfasocci  •'• 
direction  to  north  and  north-west,  for  about  30  milci,  v ' . 
a  mean  width  of  2^  miles,  and  terminates  in  Csf>«  Cit 
The  difierence  in  the  rise  of  the  tide,  south  sod  v^x 
of  the  peninsula,  is  remarkable.    In  Buzzaids  Bay  &&  *  * 
Nantucket  Bay  it  rises  from  34  to  4  feet,  and  ia  &pt  <  * 
Bay  to  1 6  feet.    Barnstable  Peninsula  encloses  the  soaibvr 
portion  of  a  large  bay,  which  is  generally  called  Usm- 
chusetls  Bay,  though  at  present  that  name  is  haiite4  u  u 
northern  portion  of  it,  and  the  southern,  which  is  esch*. 
by  the  peninsula,  is  called  Barnstable  Bay  or  Cifr  o< 
Bay.    This  large  bay  extends  northwards  to  Cbpe  Anst  i 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  55  miles  long  from  w%i': 
«outh-east  to  north-north-west,  and  25  miles  in  width  f'  r 
Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Anne  it  is  open  44  miles  to  the  Athaic 
It  contains  the  important  harbours  of  Plymouth,  hsi  \ 
and  Salem.    North  of  Cape  Anne  the  shores  are  tamft 
high  and  rocky. 

South  of  Barnstable  Peninsula  are  the  islands  of  Nu- 
tucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard.  Nantucket  is  akes  . 
miles  in  length  and  4  in  breadth,  rises  to  a  very  lasdcn . 
height,  and  is  level.  Its  sandy  soil  is  altnoal  eotinlf  tit  . 
and  the  inhabitants  live  by  fishing.  It  eonstitates  s  tn» 
rate  county,  inhabited  by  7286  souls  in  1820.  Mint.* 
Vinevard  is  about  16  miles  in  length  and  8  to  its  ^f*'«'< 
breadth ;  the  surface  is  level  and  the  sofl  sand?,  bat  f-^ 
ductive  in  some  places.  Together  with  some  smalkr  i*««£  * 
lying  near  it,  Martha's  Vineyard  oonstitutea  Dukes  C«.''- 
which  in  1820  contained  3295  inhabitants.  Tbevwif 
which  is  enclosed  by  these  islands  on  the  aouth.  sc4 
Barnstable  Peninsula  on  the  north,  is  called  Nantarkst  Br 

Surface  and  Sot/.— The  surface  of  the  BamstahW  h- 
sula  is  level,  or  rather  consists  of  two  indtned  pIsuM.  «L-- 
attain  some  elevation  where  they  meet    Be;wecn  U«v  * 
harbour  and  Barnstable,  the  highest  level  is  about  ^  '- 
above  low- water  in  Nantucket  Bay ;  but  on  the  £*<  ^  * 
which  unites  the  peninsula  to  the  conttoctit,  it  •  •«•"  • 
feet.    The  soil  of  tnis  tract  is  sandy  and  light,  and  of  %*^ 
ferior  quality,  but  cultivated   with  grsat  todostn.    ' 
country  along  the  western  side  of  Butsards  Bet  ta^  • 
shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  similar  in  sofl.    But  :N  S  ■ 
country  rises  rapidly  inland,  so  that  tho  tide,  tWc»' 
amounts  to  16  or  18  feet,  is  onlv  perceptible  jfron  5  to  U "   * 
from  the  sea  in  the  rivers.    At  the  back 
is  a  hilly  region,  which  in  the  nort 
tends  nearlv  to  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  river.     Its 
diversified  by  hills  and  depressions ; 
deep  and  stron*;,  and  cultivated   wtt 
in  this  part  smn**  hiUs  ri^  to  a  ron<>i<l 
highest.  Mount  Wachuset,  attaining  nearly^^hMfc*^  ''■ 
of  smaller  elevation  extend  towards  the  Conii^' ' 
but  thev  approach  the  banks  of  the  rifv  on)jr 
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*iron;  they  also  Tisit  China,  Brazil  and  the  Enriish, 
Spanish,  and  Danish  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  Mas- 
sachusetts has  more  foreign  trade  than  any  state  of  the 
Union,  except  New  York,  and  the  tonnage  of  its  ship- 
ping exceeds  even  that  of  New  York.  By  an  agreement 
entered  into  with  England  in  1818,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  are  permitted  to  fish  cod  on  the  western  coasts 
of  Newfoundland,  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  the  coasts  of 
Labrador ;  and  in  this  branch  of  fl»hery,  together  with  that 
of  the  mackerel,  more  than  1000  vessels  and  boats  belong- 
ing to  Massachusetts  are  engaged.  New  Bedford  and  the 
island  of  Nantucket  also  send  about  250  vessels  to  the  whale 
and  sperm  fishery,  the  tonnage  of  which  amounts  to  more 
than  80,000  tons ;  and  when  the  several  vessels  are  added, 
which  are  supplied  by  Boston,  Salem,  and  Plymouth,  the 
shipping  employed  by  this  state,  in  this  branch  of  industry, 
proDably  exceeos  1 00,000  tons. 

The  total  of  the  imports  from  1st  of  October,  1832,  to 
30th  of  September,  1833,  amounted  to  19,940,911  dollars, 
and  that  of  the  exports  to  9,683,122  dollars,  of  which  latter 
5.150,584  dollars  were  of  domestic  produce,  and  4,532,538 
dollars  of  foreign  produce,  which  clearly  shows  that  many 
of  the  states  lying  farther  west  receive  their  imports  by 
way  of  MassachuseltH  but  export  their  produce  by  another 
road.  In  carrying  on  this  trade,  more  than  225,000  tons 
of  American  and  somewhat  more  than  30,000  tons  of  fo- 
reign shipping  were  employed. 

jMiiieai  Divinon  and  Towns, — The  state  is  divided  into 
f  8  counties ;  the  capital  is  Boston.  [Boston.]  Round  the 
Bay  of  Boston,  whose  entrance  is  formed  bv  Point  Alder- 
ton  on  the  south,  and  Point  Shirley  on  the  North,  are  some 
important  places,  as  Quincy,  which  has  quarries  of  granite, 
ana  4000  inhabitants ;  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, with  6071  inhabitants;  and  Charlestown,  with  8783 
inhabitants,  and  a  dockyard  belonging  to  the  general 
government.  Cambridge  and  Charlestown  are  united  to 
Boston  by  bridges,  and  may  almost  be  considered  as  suburbs. 
Farther  north  along  the  shore  is  Lynn,  with  7000  inhabit- 
ants, and  extensive  manufactures  of  shoes ;  Salem,  built  on 
a  peninsula  in  Marblehead  Harbour,  has  an  extensive  com- 
merce, especially  with  the  East  Indies,  and  13,836  inhabit- 
ants ;  Gloucester,  on  the  south-side  of  Cape  Anne,  has  a 
spacious  harbour,  with  7518  inhabitants,  apd  is  engaged  in 
the  fisheries ;  and  Newbury  Port,  a  well-built  place  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Merrimac,  with  6388  inhabitants,  who  are  en- 
eaged  in  Ashing  and  commerce.  On  the  shores  of  Barnstable 
Bay  is  Plymouth,  with  a  good  harbour ;  it  was  the  first  settle- 
ment in  the  colony,  and  contains  4751  inhabitants.  Barn- 
stable has  4000  inhabitants,  and  is  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 
On  Buzzards  Bay  is  New  Bedford,  with  7592  inhabitants, 
who  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  spermaceti  candles  and  salt.  In  the  in- 
terior is  Lowell  on  the  Merrimac,  with  extensive  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  wool ;  in  1833  more  than  36,000,000 
yards  of  cotton  goods  were  made  here.  Worcester,  near  the 
centre  of  the  state,  where  the  railroad  and  the  Blackstone 
canal  meet,  has  4172  inhabitants,  and  some  internal  com- 
merce. Northampton,  on  the  Connecticut  river,  has  3613 
inhabitants  and  large  tan-yards.  Piltsfield,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Houssatonic,  near  the  boundary  of  New  York,  has  3570 
inhabitants,  with  manufactures  of  iron  and  considerable  trade. 

History. — ^Thls  part  of  the  American  continent  was  pro- 
bably discovered  by  John  Cabot  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  though  visited  several  times  during  the  follow- 
ing century,  no  settlement  was  made.  A  company  was 
chartered  by  James  I.  in  1606,  to  ^bich  this  country  was 
granted  under  the  name  of  North  Virginia.  The  first  settle- 
ment however  was  only  formed  in  1620  at  Plymouth,  by  about 
120  families  of  non- conformists,  who  had  fled  to  Holland, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Cape  Cod.  They  framed  a  con<^ti. 
tution,  and  took  an  oath  to  keep  it.  It  aAerwards  became 
the  groundwork  of  the  constitution  of  the  state.    The  first 
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regular  hoose  of  representatives  was  organised  m  I 
The  progress  of  the  colony  was  very  slow  in  the  bei^i' : 
especially  on  account  of  the  oppression  to  which  the  tn 
ants  were  subjected  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuart«,  U' 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  and  after  the  Rntur.. 
Though  they  were  relieved  by  the  Revolution  of  lt,<**». . 
the  increase  of  the  colony  was  thus  promoted,  its  popv.;r  • 
in  1 730  did  not  exceed  1 20,000  individuals.  Sinc«  tinn. . 
however  it  has  improved  rapidly.    In  the  Revoluti  i..- 
war  Massachusetts  took  a  leading  part,  by  resistmg  xU-  •*. 
mands  of  the  English  government,  and  creating  i  tn.I :  r. 
force.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  battle  of  Lf\  .  ^* 
ton.  It  adopted  a  new  constitution  in  1780,  and  after  \U  ' 
which  up  to  1819  formed  a  part  of  the  state,  had  U\ 
separated  from  it,  the  constitution  was  amended  for  tLe  li -. 
time  in  1820.    According  to  this  constitution  the  Irg.iii. 
ture  consists  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives.  T:  • 
senate  is  chosen  by  the  counties,  each  citizen  poase^Mtl  ' 
landed  property  to  the  amount  C^  60  dollars  having  a  t  ■'< 
but  the  number  of  the  senators  ff^bc  chosen  by  each  o.u*  i 
depends  on  its  quota  of  taxes,    'rhe  other  house  is  cb(«<*'. '.  \ 
the  towns,  accoraing  to  their  population,  each  otiien  \"^- 
sessed  of  6  0  dollars  having  a  vote.    In  1 830  there  were  4*  «r. 
nators  and  50 1  representatives.  The  executive  power  is  w^u  1 
in  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  nine  coun&e;  >. 
The  first  two  ofllcers  are  chosen  annually  by  (be  cit  Ji  ^ 
and  the  counsellors  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  two  h*  lx« 
from  among  the  persons  returned  as  senators.    Msttsr^. 
setts  sends  two  members  to  the  senate  and  thirteen  (u  u; 
house  of  representatives  at  Washington. 

Education, — As  generally  in  the  United  States,  tbenij 
cation  of  the  lower  classes  is  an  object  attended  to  bj  t: 
state.   For  that  purpose  the  State  is  nivided  into  small  t.  • : 
ships,  ot  separate  corporations,  of  fipom  five  to  seven  c. 
square,  and  the  number  of  these  townships  amounts  \o  '. 
But  that  the  distance  which  children  have  toffo  to  a:t. 
school  may  not  be  too  great,  each  township  is  ai\uled  ^' 
smaller  districts.    In  each  a  school  is  established,  vht' ).   . 
summer  is  attended  by  the  younger  children,  and  ci^ixl.  '  . 
by  a  woman ;  but  in  winter  it  is  visited  by  childreu  r.  : 
ten  to  fifteen  years  old.    The  children  are  instn:ctt> ! 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  English  grammsr,gev'^n; 
and  arithmetic.    The  number  of  these  schools  amou: .« ' 
about  3000 ;  and  in  winter  they  are  attended  by  more  t'. . 
140.000,  and  in  summer  by  upwards  of  120,000  cb.'.ir 
These  common  schools,  as  they  are  called,  are  whol!)  «. 
ported  by  a  tax  upon  the  people.  The  number  of  aeadt  l-  a  ^  ' 
private  schools  amounts  to  854,  but  a  great  propurt^n   : 
them  are  small  establishments,  kept  in  the  interval  bctvc-.. 
the  winter  and  summer  terms  of  the  district  schools.  8  '. 
larger  institutions  of  this  description  are  ancnded  by  v 
children  of  wealthier  parents,  who  wiidt  to  give  them  s  p  ^' 
amount  of  useful  knowledge.    Their   number  sr)>  .  • 
to  more  than  60.  Among  the  learned  institutions  is  Hani: . 
College  at  Cambridge,  three  miles  tnm  Boston,  the  U  ' 
endowed  institution  m  the  United  States;  it  has  an  an.: 
mical  museum,  a  botanical  garden,  a  collection  of  m  i  r  i 
and  a  library  of  35,000  volumes.    There  are  at  pre-  . 
thirty  instructors  and  about  two  hundred  and  ihir)  »:. 
dents.    Other  collegiate  institutions  are  Willtam^  O'-: 
at  Williarostown,  with  seven   instructors  and  about 
hundred    and    twentv  students;   Amherst  Collide.  « 
twelve  instructors  and  two  hundred  andsixtystudtots;  '. 
Theological  Sominaxy  at  Andover,  which  has  a  dcfcn. 
high  reputation,  ancl  the  Newton  Theological  Semir.*-^ 

(Darby's  ViewqftJfe  United  States;  Warden's  .1-   ■*  ' 
n/the  United  Slates  qf  America;  Pitkin's  SLiiutica,  *    . 
of  the  Commerce  qf  the  United  States  qfAmertc*: ;  >t  • 
(if  Education,  *Onthe  New  England  Free  Schools.' t. 
American  Almanac ;  '  An  account  of  the  Common  $<  ■  •  - 
in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,*  &C.,  in  the  3rd  publA 
of  the  Central  Society  of  Kducation.) 
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